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Tue volume of this work for 1881 is the sixth of the new series and the 
twenty-first of the whole series. It has grown in size to meet the increased 
activity in human affairs, and to present the interesting public questions and 
scientific developments which have arisen, and the discussions of their principles. 

A special article is devoted to the affairs of each country and to each State 
of the United States, which contains a sketch of its history during the year, the 
administration of its government, and its legislation ; full official information on 
its area, population, education, military force, commerce, industry, finances, and 
the public questions agitated and reforms effected. No efforts are spared to 
secure the fullest information from all parts of the world, and it is considered 
that in its several departments the work may be safely consulted'as the com: 
pletest and most reliable book of reference. At the same time its record 
scientific developments and progress will be found most valuable and unsu: 
passed. 

In this volume the sad history of the fatal wounding and slow decline of 
the President are given in the article on “ Garfield,” a summary of the points 
in the trial of the murderer is recounted, the important medico-legal question 
of “Insanity as a Defense” is discussed, and the constitutional question of 
“Presidential Inability ”’ is presented, with the views of public men. 

The change of administration, the “legislation of Congress,” with the de- 
bates, the “special sessions ” and proceedings of the United States Senate, and 
the records of each of the States, and especially the political history of New 
York, are given fully. The movements and statistics of “Commerce and Finance 
in the United States,” and the “ Finances” of the Government of the latter, by 
ex-Assistant Secretary Upton; the “Exposition of Cotton Products at Atlanta,” 
by Professor William M. Browne; the report of the “Mississippi River Im- 
provements”; “the Panama Canal question”; the important diplomatic corre- 
spondence of “ Peru, Chili, and the United States”; the question of “ Bi-metal- 
lic Currency” with the results of the conference at Paris; the recent progress 
of “ American Constitutional Law”; the validity of the “ Naturalization Papers 
of the United States”—are subjects of permanent and historical importance. 

The stirring events which have occurred in foreign countries are scarcely 
of less interest. The agrarian question in Ireland as well as in the other coun- 
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tries of Europe; the wars in South America, Afghanistan, the Transvaal, and 
Turkistan ; the revolutionary upheaval in Russia and the terrible murder of the 
Czar; the persecutions of the Jews in Germany and Russia; the developments 
of the still unsolved Eastern question; the social reforms in Germany; the 
rapid political changes in republican France; the liberal movements in Italy 





and Spain—are a few of the subjects of which an account is given, together 
with all the latest statistical information, under the names of the different 
countries, or dealt with in special articles, such as “Jews, Persecutions of ”; 
“Islam, the Future of”; “Brahmo Somaj”; “Land Tenure in Europe”; 
“Opium-Trade of India and China”; “ Russian Government, its Features.” 

Religious and denominational information is given under the names of the 
denominations, and a special article on the “ New Testament Revision.” 

There are biographical articles on numerous distinguished persons who have 
died during the year. 

The progress of science, particularly of its useful applications, and the 
achievements of inventive genius, are described with comprehensive complete- 
ness. Of the long list of special articles and new subjects may be mentioned 
as examples, the progress of “ Medical Science and Practice,” the article on 
“Hye-sight Deterioration,” the one on the progress of “ Mechanical Engineer- 
ing,” the recent developments in “ Physiology” ; the account of the “ Exhibi- 
tion of Electrical Inventions” at Paris, the article discussing “Technical Edu- 
cation,” the account of the improvement in “Photography,” the articles on 
“Glucose”; “Germs, Vaccination with Disease”; “Fertilizers” by Professor 
W. O. Atwater; “Chlorophyl”; “Oysters, Deterioration of”; “Nutritive Ele- 
ments of Food”; and the merits and demerits of “Silo, or Ensilage,” by L. B. 
Arnold. , 

The subject of the United States census is treated in the yolume with great 
fullness in its various departments, and the population is given of every county 
in each State, and also of all the principal cities, and compared with the statistics 
of the former census of 1870. The returns of the recent census in Great 
Britain, in France, in Italy, Switzerland, and other European countries, are pre- 
sented to the latest dates. practicable. Large and very finely colored maps 
accompany the United States census, and illustrate the comparative density of 
the population in 1830 and 1880; the center of population at the end of each 
decade since 1800; and also the comparative density and the location of the 
foreign and the colored population. 

Fine steel portraits of President Arthur, ex-Secretary Blaine, the lately 
deceased poet Longfellow, and the distinguished French citizen Gambetta, 
embellish the volume, together with maps and cuts in various articles. 
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ADVENTISTS. The several denominations 
of Adventists in the United States trace their 
origin to the preaching of William Miller, who 
predicted about 1840, as the result of his stud- 
ies of the prophecies of Scripture and the cal- 
culations deduced therefrom, that the second 
coming of Christ should be looked for in 1843 
or 1844. They agree in the expression of the 
belief that the visible personal second coming 
of Christ is near at hand, but are divided, on 
other points of doctrine, into four branches, 
the most numerous of which are the Second 
Advent Christians, numbering about fifty thou- 
sand members. The distinctive features of 
their belief are “ the doctrine of the immediate 
personal coming and reign of Christ on the 
earth ; holiness of heart ; the unconscious state 
of the dead; their literal resurrection ; and the 
final destruction of the wicked.” The Evan- 
gelical Adventists, numbering about nine thou- 
sand members, differ from these, in holding to 
the conscious state of the dead, and the eternal 
censcious suffering of the wicked. The Sev- 
enth-Day Adventists, who have about fifteen 
thousand five hundred members, hold that the 
sanctuary to be cleansed is not the earth, but 
the heavenly sanctuary; that Christ will come 
as soon as he completes his “ investigative 
judgment” to ascertain who of the dead are 
worthy of the first resurrection, and who of 
the living of translation. Satan is then to 
reign in the earth a thousand years, after which 
the earth will be redeemed and fitted to be the 
dwelling-place of the saints. The Life and 
Advent Union holds to the life in Christ only, 
and the non-resurrection of the wicked dead. 

Szeconp ADVENT CarisTIAN ASSOOIATION. 
The Second Advent Christians have, until the 
last year, been represented by two distinct or- 
ganizations, one for the East and one for the 
West. Representatives of both branches of 
the denomination were invited by the Eastern 
Association to meet at Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, in a National Convention, ‘‘for the pur- 
pose of considering a proper system of organiz- 
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ing churches and a declaration of principles.” 
The convention met April 6th, and was at- 
tended by ninety-three delegates from the 
New England States, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Canada. A declaration of principles 
respecting creed and church organization and 
a form of ‘‘ advisory covenant” were adopt- 
ed. The first four articles of the declara- 
tion state the commonly received ‘ orthodox” 
doctrine of the Scriptures and the Trinity. 
The fifth article declares that Christ died to 
save men from eternal death, the penalty of 
violated law; that the redemption he provided 
is twofold — ‘redemption of all men from 
the penalty of Adam/’s sin, by the resurrection, 
of the dead; second, the redemption of be- 
lievers from personal sin and its consequences.” 
The sixth, seventh, and eighth articles treat of 
repentance, of baptism (concerning which it is 
said that pardoned believers should be “‘ buried 
with Christ in baptism,” to show their belief 
in the resurrection of Christ and the dead), of 
the Lord’s Supper, and the personal return of 
Christ. The tenth article expresses belief in 
the everlasting destruction of the finally im- 
penitent, and the final extinction of all evil. 
The eleventh article declares that the coming 
of Christ is near at hand. The twelfth and 
thirteenth articles express the belief that the 
earth will be made over to be the future abode 
of the saints, and that all church action should 
point to the personal coming of Christ. In 
the “advisory covenant” the Bible is accepted 
as the only rule of faith, and liberty of thought 
is permitted, with a reservation, for the protec- 
tion of the privilege of a refusal of sanction 
to the “persistent urging of doctrinal themes” 
not ‘‘ essential to salvation.” The articles on 
the subject of church organization approve 
the congregational system. 

A conference of Second Advent Christians 
representing six States, met at Foreston, Llli- 
nois, in June, and adopted resolutions on 
church organization; a declaration of princi- 
ples in harmony with that set forth at Wor- 
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cester; and a basis of union between Eastern 
and Western Adventists. 

The twenty-second annual meeting of the 
Second Advent Christian Association—the first 
regular meeting of the united organization— 
was held at Chelsea, Massachusetts, August 
16th. The following conferences were repre- 
“sented: Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Hoosick Valley, New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
Philadelphia, Illinois, Wisconsin, Northern 
Central Missouri and Southern Central Iowa, 
Southwestern Missouri and Northwestern 
Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, California, Alabama, 
and South Carolina, E. A. Stockman presided. 
The most important business transacted was 
the adoption of the constitution for the united 
organization. This statute declares that the 
society shall be known as the 


“Second Advent Christian Association of America,” 
and*that its object shall be “the promulgation of Bi- 
ble truth, especially the fulfillment of prophecy rela- 
tive to the immediate second personal advent ‘of our 
Lord, and a preparation for the event, through the 
Advent Christian Publication Society and all other 
laudable means.”’ 


The association was divided into two districts, 
the Eastern and the Western districts, having 
the western boundary of the State of New 
York and Pennsylvania as the line of division 
between them ; the annual meetings to be held 
alternately in either section. Each conference 
in the United States and Canada is entitled to 
one delegate as a member of the association, 
with one additional delegate for every three 
hundred members of churches; and single 
churches, where there are no conferences, may 
send delegates. Provision is made for the 
representation of distant conferences by proxy; 
and a committee of six delegates was consti- 
tuted in either section to represent all such 
part of that section as may not be otherwise 
represented, when the annual meeting is held 
in the other section. 

The Advent Christian Publication Society 
returned a capital of $14,438, and reported 
that its receipts for the year had been $20,480. 
It had handled during the year $4,339 worth 
of books and tracts, and had published 4,333,- 
072 pages. The'sales amounted to $4,803, and 
gifts had been made through the tract fund to 
the amount of $1,820. 

AFGHANISTAN. A British garrison occu- 
pied Candahar at the beginning of the year. 
In the Queen’s speech at the opening of Par- 
liament in January, the incoming British Cab- 
inet announced its intention of withdrawing 
the troops from the country. Lord Beacons- 
field, in criticising the sudden reversal of his 
‘policy, protested against the impairment of the 
imperial prestige and renown in the Orient by 
the course of the Government in “ doing every- 
thing they could to inform every being in 
Central Asia, and in every other part of Asia, 
that they meant to cut and run from the scene 
of a splendid conquest,” and declared that the 


abandonment of the military domination of the 
country had produced a state of anarchy, and 
that'the final retirement from Candahar would 
give full license to military adventurers ambi- 
tious of empire. 

The nature of the negotiations between 
Shere Ali and the Russian’ authorities were re- 
vealed in a secret correspondence which was 
captured at Cabool. The menacing preparations 
of Lord Lytton for the invasion of Afghanis- 
tan had led Shere Ali to appeal to Russia for 
aid, and an offensive and defensive alliance was 
in negotiation while hostilities between En- 
gland and Russia were imminent; but after the 
signature of the Treaty of Berlin, the Russian 
envoy at Cabool, Colonel Stoletoff, only sought 
by equivocations, and by counseling the Ameer 
to remain at peace, to extricate his government 
from the position to which it was committed. 
The history of the Afghan war shows the im- 
possibility of either power occupying the Af 
ghan country as a military base. The indomi- 
table mountain tribes are only bound together 
by a loose feudal league. The Ameer is little 
more than a titular sovereign, and there is no 
habitual and disciplined submission to a cen- 
tral organized government. Their fierce spirit 
of independence will not brook the thought of 
foreign ascendency. An ameer would lose the 
allegiance of his subjects who should succumb 
to any European influence. The threatened 
advance of the English was all that made deal- 
ings with Russia possible. The adherence 
given to Ayoob Khan by wide sections of the 
country was mainly owing to the fact that 
Abdurrahman had been the choice of the 
British conquerors. 

The Liberal party in England, adhering to 
the conviction that a “strong, friendly, and 
independent Afghanistan ” is the best bulwark 
against the Russian advance toward India, re- 
corded a solid vote in the House of Commons 
against a motion to retain Candahar, prompt- 
ed by the intelligence of the capture of Geok 
Tepe by the Russians. The evacuation of 
Candahar and Southern Afghanistan was still 
delayed, in the hope that the Ameer would 
gather the political strength to occupy the 
country and cope with his adversary and En- 
gland’s foe, Ayoob Khan. The son of Shere 
Ali had seemingly better chances of uniting Af- 
ghanistan under his rule than Abdurrahman. 
He was the candidate of the numerous Duranis, 
with a considerable following among the Ghil- 
zais, and with partisans in all the valleys of 
Afghanistan. His rule was established in 
Herat, and his pretensions acknowledged 
throughout Western and Southern Afghanis- 
tan. He was raising treasure and recruiting 
his army from the bravest elements of all parts 
of Afghanistan, in strenuous preparation for 
a struggle with Abdurrahman. The feuda- 
tory sirdars who embraced his cause with 
their bold and turbulent followers, however, 
possessed their share of the proverbial jeal- 
ous, rebellious, and faithless spirit of the Af- 
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ghans. His yoke was hard on the country 
around Herat. Treasure could only be raised 
by harsh exactions, and Ayoob’s own imperi- 
ous, jealous, and vindictive character was calou- 
lated to raise up many enemies. In March, an 
insurrection of the neighboring tribes, joined 
by mutineers from the army, Candahari and 
Herati soldiery, nearly put an end to his am- 
bitious plans. His position in the country 
at large seemed, nevertheless, to be growing 
stronger. The prolonged occupation of Oan- 
dahar by the British visibly injured the pros- 
pects of Abdurrahman by ranging the patri- 
otic and religious sentiment of the country on 
Ayoob’s side. The Ameer’s rule extended only 
over Caboolistan, Balkh, and Badaksban, and 
was not exercised farther west than Ghazni. 

After waiting until April for Abdurrah- 
man to become strong enough to hold Canda- 
har, the British authorities sent word to him 
to bring a force to succeed them. A deputa- 
tion from Ayoob Khan asking that the city be 
resigned to him and his pretensions recognized, 
on the ground that the people were attached to 
his cause, was dismissed with a refusal. The 
Ameer dispatched a body of troops, who 
slowly made their way from Cabool through the 
unfriendly Durani country. On the 21st, after 
furnishing the Afghan troops with some artil- 
lery and small-arms, the last detachment of 
British soldiers marched out of Candahar, leay- 
ing the deputed governor of Abdurrahman in 
command. 

The British did not, however, withdraw to 
their former boundary, but only to the valley 
of Pishin, where they remained, guarding the 
Khojak pass and garrisoning the city of Quetta, 
quietly looking on during the ensuing struggle 
between the two claimants for the Afghan 
throne. The Indian official world insisted upon 
holding on to this last, poor trophy of the con- 
quest; and the army clique and Russophobists 
never ceased to cry for a return to the “ for- 
ward” policy, for interference between the 
combatants, and the establishment of a British 
protectorate in Afghanistan. 

After the evacuation of Candahar the Ameer 
increased his fighting strength, and posted 
troops on the Helmand to defend his acquisi- 
tion. Three of Ayoob’s cousins and generals 
advanced with a small force, hoping to incite 
the Durani chiefs to rise, but with little suc- 
cess. A skirmish near Girishk opened hos- 
tilities on the 30th of June. On the 11th an- 
other engagement took place, resulting in the 
dispersion of Ayoob’s force. In July Ayoob ad- 
vanced from Herat to the Helmand River with 
all his forces. Several days were gained by 
him in pretended negotiations for peace. Gho- 
lam Hyder, the commander of the Ameer’s 
force on the Helmand, finally crossed the river 
to attack Ayoob Khan, but only to find that the 
wily prince had himself forded the Helmand 
and slipped in between him and Candahar. 
Gholam Hyder recrossed the river at Girishk, 
and caught up with Ayoob at Karez-i-Atta, six 


miles nearer Oandahar, encamped in a strong 
position on ascending ground. Gholam Hyder 
attacked him vigorously, and gained some ad- 
vantage at first; but the desertion of a regi- 
ment of Ghilzais and his own bad generalship 
lost him the day. The Cabooli troops took to 
flight, and many of them came in and surren- 
dered to Ayoob. ‘The battle, which was fought 
July 27th, lasted only an hour; eighteen guns 
and a considerable treasure fell into the hands 
of Ayoob’s general. The Ameer’s Governor of 
Candahar and his staff fled, and Ayoob’s forces 
quietly took possession of the city on the 30th. 
Gholam Hyder Khan retreated with the rem- 
nant of his army to Kelat-i-Ghilzai. Here, 
finding re-enforcements from Cabool, he madea 
stand. The Ameer’s position improved from 
week to week. Dissensions broke out in Ayoob 
Khan’s army, and many of the Cabooli soldiers 
who had joined him after the battle at Karez-i- 
Atta redeserted to Gholam Hyder. The Ameer 
issued a proclamation to the people of Northern 
Afghanistan, announcing that he would take 
the field in person. Mahomed Jan, his former 
general-in-chief, whom he had long feared and 
mistrusted, he cast ivto prison with other sus-’ 
pected individuals. Both,he and Ayoob Khan 
had been hampered in their movements by 
signs of treachery and disaffection in their 
capitals and among their troops. 

The Duranis did not flock to Ayoob Khan’s 
standard, as he had hoped, upon his appearance 
in Southern Afghanistan. Before the capture 
of Candahar had made him master of the coun- 
try, but few partisans joined his ranks. Here, 
as at Herat, his rule was felt to be oppressive. , 
His financial straits and military necessities 
compelled him to make requisitions for arms 
and supplies and to exact transport service, and 
his extortions of treasure acted like a blight on 
commercial traffic. The murder of a popular 
chief, and other events which excited tribal 
hatred and revenge, had estranged the Herati 
more than all his exactions, and were among 
the main causes of his future disasters. Race 
feeling, which is one of the deepest passions 
of the Afghan breast, was aroused in his favor 
among the Southern Afghans by the appeals 
made by Abdurrahman to the race pride of 
the Ghilzai nation in his energetic preparations 
for a final struggle with the Ghilzai leader of a 
Durani horde who disputed his throne. The 
Duranis of the south, who had held back apa- 
theticallyat Ayoob Khan’s first coming, passion- 
ately filled with the traditional jealousy of the 
Ghilzai race, now rallied vigorously around the 
banner of their national chief. Abdurrahman 
during his struggle with Ayoob Khan was free- 
ly provided with British silver. The liberal use 
of his abundant cash gave him a great advan- 
tage over Ayoob. Instead of drying up the 
fountains of commerce, and spreading distress! 
and poverty in his path, his approach brought 
unexampled prosperity and comfort to every 
community which he visited. 

Abdurrahman reached Kelat-i-Ghilzai on the 
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1st of August. Definite proposals for peace from 
Ayoob Khan were rejected, and the Ameer ad- 
vanced to join battle with his rival on the 
road to Candahar. For many days the armies 
lay encamped opposite each other; and Abdur- 
rahman offered battle daily, but could not draw 
out the enemy. The Ameer was then obliged 
to change his camp to a position nine miles to 
the west, in order to benear flour-mills. Ayoob 
took a position opposite in the village of OChil- 
zina. Here the decisive battle was finally 
fought on the 22d of September, and was lost 
through the treachery and desertion of the Ca- 
boolis, who had gone over to Ayoob after the 
defeat of Gholam Hyder, and of the disaffected 
Herati soldiery. The encounter with Abdur- 
rahman, for which Ayoob Khan had been so 
long preparing, would probably have resulted 
otherwise in the overthrow of the Ameer. In 
the battle of Chilzina Ayoob Khan occupied a 
position of superior strength, behind the ram- 
parts, ditch, and buildings of the old city of 
Oandahar, protected on the right by a rocky 
ridge. Ayoob’s army was also more numerous. 
Atter three hours or so of fighting, the Ca- 
booli and Herati regiments, which Ayoob Khan 
probably mistrusted, and therefore kept in the 
rear, commenced to fire upon the Ghazi and 
Candahari men who formed the pretender’s 
battle-front. This treacherous act broke the 
line, and soon the army was in full rout. 
Ayoob Khan and his confederate chiefs escaped 
to Herat, leaving his artillery, consisting of 
twenty-two guns, in the hands of the enemy. 

Abdurrahman did not follow up his victory, 
but returned to Cabool after sacking Candabar, 
which opened its gates to him without resist- 
ance, and pillaging the surrounding country, in 
revenge for their adherence to Ayoob’s cause. 
Abdurrahman leisurely made his preparations 
to advance on Herat. Meanwhile Abdul Ku- 
dus Khan had set out with a small force from 
Cabool and was making his way toward Herat 
through Northern Afghanistan and Turkestan. 
He was joined by a large force of auxiliary vol- 
unteers from the local tribesmen, who were hos- 
tile to Ayoob. This formidable force menaced 
Herat from behind at the same time that Ayoob 
was obliged to draw his forces from the city to 
meet the army of Abdurrahman. After three 
engagements, the last one fought at Shaflan, 
thirty miles east of Herat, October 2, in all of 
which Abdul Kudus and his local allies were 
successful, Herat surrendered without further 
resistance on the 4th. Ayoob Khan, after the 
capture of his stronghold and capital, and his 
sole military base, prudently made his escape 
to Persia. 

AFRICA, An important change in the map 
of Africa occurred during 1881. The Trans- 
vaal Republic, which had been annexed by the 


British in 1877, regained its independence and® 


assumed the name of the South African Repub- 
lic. A strong agitation against British rule was 
kept up in the annexed district, which finally 
resulted in a declaration of war by the Boers. 
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After several severe repulses of the British, 
public opinion in England became outspoken 
against the further continuance of the war, and 
negotiations were entered into by the Liberal 
Government with the Boers, which resulted in 
the restoration of virtual.independence. (See 
Carr Cotony.) 

At the biennial election held in Liberia on 
May 3d, Anthony W. Gardner was elected 
President, and Rev. A. F. Russell, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the republic, the successful candidates 
receiving a majority in every county. This 
will be Mr. Gardner’s third term. The contest 
is described as independent of party lines. The 
successful candidates have pledged themselves 
to the education of the masses, the incorpora- 
tion of the native tribes into the body-politic, 
in favor of temperance, the honest settlement 
of foreign indebtedness, and the frugal ad- 
ministration of the Government. 

A small native war arose for the British on 
the West Coast of Africa. A native, who 
styled himself King of the Denkera tribe, had 
taken refuge within the limits of the British 
protectorate of the Fantee and other tribes; 
but King Koffee, of Ashantee, claimed that 
the Denkeras were subjects of the Ashantees, 
and demanded that he be given up. As the 
British refused to comply with this request, 
King Koffee declared war in February. The 
affair was settled in May, after a short and de- 
cisive campaign, by the payment of a penalty 
of 2,000 ounces of gold, and an apology from 
King Koffee to Queen Victoria. At the final 
interview of the Ashantee embassadors with 
Sir Samuel Rowe, the Governor, the latter in- 
structed them to inform the King that the 
British would not consent to the conclusion of 
any treaty with him so long as he permitted 
the practice of human sacrifice to continue. 

The German traveler, Nachtigal, has made 
a computation of the surface and population 
of the countries and districts of the Continent 
of Africa, as follows in kilometres (22 kilo- 
metres = 1 square mile): 

















COUNTRY. Area, Population. 
Moroccosas.ercnene anaes oialenaeteene 812,882 | 7,829,000 
Algeria. 667,665 | 2,867,626 
Tunis .. 111,848 | 2,100,000 
ripoligeece ene 1,083,849 | 1,010,000" 
Desert of Sahara 6,180,426 | 2.£50,000 
Bigy pbc es tek., skistte teas oemeren cane 2,986,915 | 17,420,000 
Boodans Centrally ic, ncveueunnc see oe 1,714,983 | 81,770,000 
Soodan, Western, and Upper Guinea.| 1,993,046 | 43,600,000 
FRSraY Sette: sissisa mete macitee atietaeck 1,897,088 | 15,500,000 
Central Africa north of the equator..,| 2,254,980 | 27,000,000 
Central Africa south of the equator...| 1,717,900 | 20,000,000 
Portuguese possessions, eastern,..... 111.497 | 1,000,000 
Portuguese possessions, western..... 78470 | 9,000,000 
Orange ‘Pree’ State ac ckiwsccnas coencc 968,418 75,000 
British South Africa... ......5.0..0c +< 968,418 | 1,966,000 
LIE Dan Wnncononaioe Acean set ae oe 626,054 | 8,982,400 

SL OLA Pits anomie castes sisi curse aie Pe 29,283,890 | 205,166,976 





AKKAS, a dwarf race dwelling in the yal- 
ley of the White Nile, in about the third de- 
gree of north latitude. Reports of dwarf peo- 
ples in equatorial Africa have been made by 
travelers in all ages. The pygmies of the an- 
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cients were located by tradition in the distant 
parts of Upper Ethiopia. The Dokkos, another 
tribe of people of low stature, living in the 
southern part of Abyssinia, may be related to 
the Akkas. These are described by Schwein- 
furth as a race which never attain a greater 
height than five feet. Their lower face pro- 
trudes to a remarkable degree. Their hands 
and feet are small. They are very active in 
their habits, and use the bow and the lance 
with great skill in hunting the elephant. 
The country of the Akkas lies south of the 
Welle River, beyond Monbuttu-land and the 
country of the Niam-Niams (see ‘‘ Geographi- 
cal Progress and Discovery”). From recent 
accounts it appears that the stature of the Ak- 
kas has been somewhat understated, and that 
their average height is greater than that of 
the Hottentots. They are not warlike, and 
are in danger of extinction from the aggres- 
sions of their neighbors. Two Akka children 
who were brought to Europe by Miani have 
displayed a fair degree of intelligence. 

ALABAMA. Some important measures 
were passed at the session of the Legislature 
held at the beginning of the year. A colored 
normal school was established at Tuskeegee. 
An act was passed providing for the incorpora- 
tion of banks of discount and deposit. They 
are authorized to carry on the business of 
banking, by discounting bills and notes, re- 
ceiving and paying out deposits, buying and 
selling gold and silver bullion, foreign coins 
and foreign and domestic bills of exchange and 
commercial securities, bonds and stocks, by 
lending money upon bonds, stocks, and person- 
al security, and upon unincumbered real prop- 
erty, and by exercising such incidental powers, 
not in conflict with the laws of the State or of 
the United States, as are necessary to carry on 
its business. The capital stock may be any 
sum not less than fifty thousand or more than 
five hundred thousand dollars. 

Any one who carries about his person a 
bowie-knife, or any other knife or instrument 
of like kind or description, or a pistol, or fire- 
arms of any other kind or description, or any 
air-gun, must be fined on conviction not less 
than fifty nor more than five hundred dollars, 
and may also be imprisoned in the county jail, 
or sentenced to hard labor for the county for 
not more than six months: provided, that 
evidence that the defendant has good reason to 
apprehend an attack may be admitted in the 
mitigation of the punishment or in justification 
of the offense. 

The sum of one hundred thousand dollars 
was appropriated for the construction of an 
additional building for the accommodation of 
the insane at Tuscaloosa. 

The rate of the State tax was fixed at six and 
one half tenths of one per centum. 

It was declared by the Legislature that “the 
main track of every railroad in this State is a 
public highway, over which all persons have 
equal rights of transportation for passengers 


and freights, on the payment of just compen- 
sation to the owner of the railroad for such 
transportation; and any person or corporation 
engaged in the business of transporting passen- 
gers or freights over any railroad in this State, 
who shall exact and receive for any such trans- 
portation more than just compensation for the 
services rendered, or demands more than the 
rates specified in any Dill of lading issued by 
such person or corporation, or who for his or its 
advantage or for the advantage of any connect- 
ing line, or of any person or locality, shall 
make any unjust discrimination in transporta- 
tion against any individual, locality, or corpora- 
tion, shall be guilty of extortion ; and in every 
case it shall be for the jury to determine, from 
all the evidence, whether more than just com- 
pensation was exacted and received, or whether 
any such discrimination in transportation which 
may be established by the evidence against the 
individual, locality, or corporation, as the case 
may be, was made for the benefit or advantage 
of the person or corporation operating such 
railroad, or of any person or locality : provided, 
that nothing in this act shall be construed to 
prevent contracts for special rates for the pur- 
pose of developing any industrial enterprise, or 
to prevent the execution of any such contract 
now existing.” 

In all suits for extortion, the plaintiff may 
recover twice the amount of damages sustained, 
and also a reasonable fee for his counsel. The 
party proved guilty of the extortion may be 
fined not less than ten or more than five hun- 
dred dollars. It was also provided that a 
board of railroad commissioners should be es- 
tablished, whose duty it should be to consider 
and carefully revise all tariffs of charges for 
transportation submitted to the commission by 
any person or corporation owning or operating 
a railroad in this State; and if, in the judg- 
ment of the commission, any such charge is 
more than just compensation for the service 
for which it is proposed to be made, or if any 
such charges amount to unjust discrimination 
against any person, locality, or corporation, the 
commission shall notify the party submitting 
the same of the changes necessary to reduce 
the rate of charges to just compensation, and 
to avoid unjust discrimination; when such 
changes are made by the party submitting the 
tariff, or when none are deemed proper and 
expedient, the members of the commission 
shall append a certificate of its approval to 
such tariff of charges. 

It was further made the duty of the commis- 
sioners to hear all complaints made by any 
person against any such tariff of rates 80 ap- 
proved, on the ground that the same, in any 
respect, is for more than just compensation, or 
that such charges, or any of them, amount to, 
or operate so as to effect unjust discrimination ; 
such complaint must be in writing, and specify 
the items in the tariff against which complaint 
is made; and if it appears to the commission 
that there may be justice in the complaint, or 
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that the matter ought to be investigated, the 
commission shall forthwith furnish to the person 
or corporation operating the railroad a copy 
of the complaint, together with notice that, at 
a time and place stated in the notice, the tariff 
as to said items will be revised by the commis- 
sion; and at such time and place it shall be the 
duty of the commission to hear the parties to 
the controversy or by counsel, and such evi- 
dence as may be offered, oral or in writing, 
and may examine witnesses on oath, conform- 
ing to the mode of proceedings, as nearly as 
may be convenient, required of arbitrators, 
giving such time and latitude to each side, 
and regulating the opening and conclusion of 
any argument, as the commission may con- 
sider best adapted to arrive at the truth; and 
when the hearing is concluded, the commission 
shall give notice of any changes deemed proper 
by them to be made, to the person or corpora- 
tion operating the railroad. 

The serious nature of the litigation against 
railroads, under a complaint of extortion, is 
such that those best informed on the subject 
admit that, if the roads were subject to it unre- 
strained, it would effectually destroy the value 
of their property. The act, therefore, seeks to 
provide a proper measure of protection to the 
railroads by authorizing them to submit their 
tariffs to the commission, and when such tar- 
iffs have been conformed to what, in the judg- 
ment of the commission, is the measure of just 
compensation, without unjust discrimination, 
the commission shall approve them. This ap- 
proval by the commission does not make the 
tariff thus approved absolutely binding, either 
on the public or the railroads; but it so far 
protects the railroads as to relieve them while 
acting under such approved tariff from all 
liability except for actual damage, and gives 
them the right, if successful in asuit for extor- 
tion in respect to such charges, to recover a 
lawyer’s fee from the plaintiff, and the ap- 
proval of the commission is prima facie evidence 
in behalf of the railroad that the tariff is not 
extortionate. 

The object and effect of these provisions are 
to leave it to a jury to determine in the last 
resort what is just between the people and the 
railroads. The railroads, in so far as they are 
private property, are entitled to the same meas- 
ure of protection precisely as other property ; 
and, in so far as they are public highways, the 
right of the public to use them is equally sacred. 
These respective rights, of the success of the 
railroad on the one hand, and of the public on 
the other, meet at just compensation, without 
unjust discrimination, for the service rendered 
in transportation. Whenever the railroads aro 
required to transfer freight or passengers for 
less than just compensation, the rights of the 
owners of the railroads are violated; and, on 
the other hand, when the railroads chargo 
more than just compensation, or make any 
unjust discrimination in transportation, they 
trespass upon the rights of the public. The 
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trouble is, to determine what is just compen- 
sation or unjust discrimination. 

The Legislature has the power to determine 
this matter by positive statute, as is done in 
the case of mills grinding for toll, ferries, toll- 
bridges, turnpikes, and the like; but the varia- 
tions in the measure of just compensation, and 
not unjust discrimination, in railroad transpor- 
tation, render the exercise of this power of 
fixing rates by positive statute impracticable. 

It was made the duty of county health 
boards to supervise the public health, and 
through their health officer to collect full vital 
statistics of their county. 

A. tramp was defined to be any person who 
goes from place to place or house to house, 
begging or demanding food, raiment, lodging, 
or other thing of value, without employment 
or other visible means of support. It was 
further provided that the act of begging, or 
vagrancy, by any person having no known 
residence within this State, shall be prima 
facie evidence that the person committing the 
same is a tramp. 

As a punishment, or rather to exclude them 
from the State, it was provided that any per- 
son convicted of being a tramp shall be fined 
for the first offense not less than fifty nor more 
than two hundred dollars, and shall be sentenced 
to hard labor for the county for not less than 
six nor more than twelve months, and, on a 
second conviction for such offense, shall be 
fined not less than one hundred nor more than 
five hundred dollars, and sentenced to hard 
labor for the county not less than one nor more 
than two years; and for each subsequent con- 
viction shall be fined and sentenced as for the 
second conviction. 

The act for the apportionment of representa- 
tives made a small change in only four coun- 
ties, which merely gained or lost a member. 
aa number of representatives is one hun- 

red. 

There were 996 bills introduced in the 
House, of which 221 became laws, and one was 
vetoed by the Governor. 

In the Senate there were about 460 bills and 
ees introduced, 129 of which became 
aws. 

It will be seen that there were some 1,456 
bills introduced, and only 850, or not quite 
one fourth, were enacted into laws. Some 
failed for want of time to consider them, while 
others were defeated in one branch or the 
other of the Legislature. 

Of the laws passed, forty-four are general, 
fifty-four are amendments of the Code of 1876, 
and the remainder are local or special in their 
nature, including sixty acts for the prevention 
or regulation of the sale of spirituous liquors. 
The adjournment took place early in the month 
of March. 

The latest report of the condition of the 
Educational Department is for 1880, The total 
revenue for the year was $397,465.35—the 
largest items being the annual appropriation of 
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$130,000, the poll-tax retained by the counties 
for the townships and race paying it, $124,597.- 
08, and interest on the sixteenth-section fund, 
$105,082.66. The principal apportionments of 
the fund were, for the normal schools, $13,500 ; 
to school districts, $258,099.52, and of course 
the net poll-tax, as above indicated. Teachers 
of white schools got $208,681.46; of colored 
schools, $158,911.13 ; and county superintend- 
ents got $11,871.92. The white Normal 
School at Florence received $7,500; the col- 
ored Normal at Marion, $4,000; and the col- 
ored Normal at Huntsville, $2,000. Each one 
of those schools is represented as doing well, 
having made considerable improvements over 
former years. The white Normal at Florence 
reports on its catalogue for the year 201 pupils, 
and there has not been a case of serious sick- 
ness during the entire year, which closed un- 
der circumstances gratifying to the friends of 
the institution. Indeed, such a degree of pros- 
perity and popularity has it attained that it 
was found necessary to enlarge the accommo- 
dations for an increased number of pupils. 
Connected with the institution, eight teachers 
arereported. While music is taught as in other 
institutions, to those who desire to take lessons, 
the whole school is required to join the vocal 
music class, and the board expresses satisfaction 
at the pleasing effect ofthis feature of the insti- 
tution. The Florence Normal School, present 
and prospective, has never been in so prosper- 
ous and pleasant estate. There are 100 of its 
old pupils engaged in teaching in the State, and 
many more are ready and waiting. 

The Lincoln Normal University, at Marion, 
is reported to be in a flonrishing condition. 
The number of pupils was 140—76 females 
and 64 males. Such has been the increase in 
the number of pupils, that an enlargement of 
the building has become an absolute necessity. 
The report shows five teachers connected with 
the school. 

The Huntsville Normal School (colored) is 
also reported in a flourishing condition, the ay- 
erage attendance of pupils being larger than that 
of any previous year. Professor William H. 
Council, one of the most intelligent men of his 
race in the State, is the principal of this school. 
He has three assistant teachers. The average 
paid teachers, per month, was—white, $20.96 ; 
colored, $23.62; the average of pupils to teacher 
was—whites, 33; colored, 46. The number of 
white schools was 3,085, colored 1,512—total, 
4,597. Number of white male teachers, 1,864; 
number of white female, 1,230—total, 3,094. 
Colored teachers, male, 1,080; colored female, 
441—total colored, 1,521. The total number 
of teachers was 4,615. Reading, writing, and 
spelling were the principal branches taught. 

The total school population was, white, 217,- 
320; colored, 170,449—total, 887,769. Number 
of enrolled whites, 107,483; colored, 72,007— 
total, 179,490. Average attendance of white 
was 67,794; colored, 50,184. Average length 
of white schools in days, 83; colored, 67; the 


general average for white and black combined 
being 80 days. 

The State Penitentiary, at the latest report, 
contained 540 convicts, of whom only 44 are 
kept within the walls. 

The convicts for the most part are hired to 
miners and farmers, most of them at $5 per 
month. These are the first-class hands. There 
is a second class that bring only $2.50, and afew 
who are Jet for their “victuals and clothes.” 
The report shows, however, that as fast as the 
$5 contracts expire new ones are made at $8 
per month. It is worth noting here that the 
sum of $45,000 has been paid into the State 
Treasury during the two years. Within the 
five years, under the present system, $81,000 
have been paid into the Treasury, $36,000 of 
State bonds canceled, besides building the 
Wetumpka Branch Railroad, worth $12,921.20, 
and making repairs and improvements on build- 
ings and grounds worth $12,200. Under the 
new contracts, the income to the State will be 
largely increased. Under the old law, it cost 
per capita about $59 for transporting con- 
victs to the penitentiary; now it costs about 
$1.70. 

Out of the 540 convicts, there is but one 
solitary white woman. This lone one is thirty- 
five years old, and was sentenced to a term of 
three years, for adultery. 

The number of white male convicts is only 
69. The colored male convicts are 450, and 
colored females 20. There are some children 
among the colored convicts, the youngest be- 
ing ten years, and is sentenced to seven years 
for manslaughter. There is one twelve, one 
thirteen, one fourteen, and quite a number 
ranging from fourteen to twenty. The oldest 
convict is seventy-five; he is in for man- 
slaughter, for five years. There is one seventy- 
two years old, and is in for two years for assault 
with intent to murder. The life-sentences are 
51. The table of previous occupations of con- 
victs shows 489 laborers, 9 cooks, 8 carpenters, 
7 house-servants, 6 farmers, 3 blacksmiths, 2 
engineers, 2 shoemakers, 1 hotel-keeper, 1 
baker, 1 machinist, 1 jeweler, 1 brick-mason, 
1 teamster, 1 sailor, 1 musician, 1 dentist, 1 
painter, 1 school-master, 1 horse-trainer, 1 
timber-worker, and only 1 doctor. The doc- 
tor is in for life, for murder. The table of na- 
tivity shows: Alabama, 838; Georgia, 44; and 
the balance scattered, 8 being put down to 
England, 2 to Germany, and 1 each to Ireland, 
Switzerland, and Canada. The crime which is 
most largely represented is burglary. There 
are 170 burglars. Grand larceny and murder 
stand next on the list, there being 106 names 
under each of these heads. In former times 
horse-stealing showed the largest number of 
convicts, but that does not seem so popular a 
business as formerly, there being only one 
horse-thief. There are quite a number for 
rape, and a few for arson, and nearly every 
other crime has one or more representatives. 
In the tables touching the conduct of the sev- 
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eral convicts, it is put down for the most part 
as ‘‘good.” Out of 53 employed by the New- 
castle Coal Company, the conduct of every 
one is reported ‘“‘ good.” Out of 46 employed 
by CO. T. Pollard, only 2 ‘‘ bad” are reported for 
the two years. Out of 87 employed by Colo- 
nel T. Williams, the report for the two years 
shows 28 “bad.” The number of deaths dur- 
ing the two years was 60; number escaped, 
26; number discharged by the expiration of 
sentence, 274; number pardoned, 29. Among 
the deaths was one suicide. A necessity has 
also arisen for the enlargement of the Insane 
Asylum, and the Legislature appropriated for 
that object $50,000 tor two years. 

The supply of coal and iron in the State is 
comparatively inexhaustible. During the last 
ten years the iron industry has increased about 
700 per cent. The production of coal has also 
increased with great rapidity. In 1874, 49,889 
tons were mined; in 1878, 194,268; in 1879, 
200,000 tons; while in 1880 the aggregate ran 
up to 340,000 tons. This growth has been 
made in the face of many obstacles, the chief 
of which was the want of railroad facilities, and 
a general impoverishment of the people by the 
losses of the war. The value of the output in 
1880 was $2,000,000, while it is believed the 
year 1881 will show a product in Alabama of 
$3,000,000. In various localities of the State 
the manufacturing industry is rapidly increas- 
ing, and the abundant water-power brought 
into use. Numerous cotton-mills have been 
constructed and are in operation; likewise oil- 
works, blast-furnaces, ete. The number of 
spindles used in cotton manufacture in the 
State is 55,072, and the number of bales of 
cotton used during the census year was 14,887. 
The acreage of cotton in the State during the 
same year was 2,329,577 acres, and the num- 
ber of bales made by the crop was 699,576, 
which is an increase of 62:9 per cent, or 270,- 
094 bales, over the crop of 1870, that amounted 
to 429,482 bales. There are 32,000,000 acres 
of land in the State, of which about 14,961,- 
175 acres are in farms, 5,082,204 are under 
cultivation, 9,878,971, owned by individuals, 
lying idle for want of some one to cultivate 
them, and 5,200,000 acres of government lands, 
which yield no taxes. Continuous effort is 
made to have the Legislature publish these 
facts in the interest of immigration, and as the 
State had (September 30, 1880) $286,990.14 
in the vaults of the Treasury, a call was made 
upon legislators to use part of this sum in de- 
veloping the agricultural interests now lying 
dormant. Immigrants in the north of Alabama 
have increased taxes so largely that they will 
in a year or two swell the Treasury receipts 
$10,000. In that section grape-culture is the 
principal business. An acre of cuttings will in 
two and a half years yield 200 gallons of wine. 
The soil, like that of California, seems pecul- 
iarly adapted to the grape, possessing chemical 
and physical qualities that insure success, The 
climate also conspires to growth—a dry sum- 


mer, with warm rains, and a warm, unclouded 
fall, which perfectly ripens while thoroughly 
developing sweetness. The amount of taxes 
received into the State Treasury for the year 
ending September 80, 1881, was $562,500. 
This sum consisted entirely of taxes on real 
and personal estate. About one half the 
amount was paid by the eleven counties of 
Montgomery, Dallas, Mobile, Lowndes, Hale, 
Bullock, Wilcox, Perry, Pike, Marengo, and 
Lee. The board for the assessment of the rail- 
road property in the State increased the valu- 
ation over the preceding year by $2,068,695. 
The amount of additional revenue which the 
State will receive from this increase is $13,446. 
The assessment made for 1877 was $10,627,- 
559. For the year 1878 it was $10,297,023. 
For the year 1879 it was $11,023,389. For 
the year 1880 it was $14,526,769, and for the 
year 1881 it is $16,595,462. In the last three 
years, therefore, the tax valuation of the rail- 
road property of the State has increased very 
nearly 60 per cent. The amount of revenue 
the State will derive from the roads this year 
will be $120,271, which is about one sixth of 
the entire sum derived from taxation on prop- 
erty. Ifall other property in this State was 
taxed as near to its value as the railroads, the 
revenue would be much larger than it is, and 
there would be no difficulty in lessening the 
rate of taxation. 

The population of the State, according to 
the census of 1880, divided into several classes, 
has not yet been fully compiled at the Census 
















Office. The following is the population by 
counties. 

COUNTIES, Population. | COUNTIES. Population. 
ATAU Patt. eects 18:208 ||| Tackson:.c... cc ceee ee 25,114 
Baldwinisoexte.6sbce 8,603 | Jefferson............. 23,272 
Barbour ssermeenee 88,9092) Lam arsee a: pew aeeee 12,142 
Bibpsceecntmorcees 9.487 | Lauderdale........... 21,085 
Blount 15,869 | Lawrence ............ 21,391 
Bullock 29,066 | Lee......... .- 27,892 
Butler... 19,649 | Limestone , . .- 21,600 
Calhount fecace sone 19,591 | Lowndes.... -. 51,176 
Cham bersiteent cases 23,440 | Macon........ - 17,871 
Cherokee: .. 5 «sears 191408) | Madison. «24. 00cc6 87,625 
Ohiltontynaee cee 10,798") Marengo... o snccc. 80,890 
Choctaw wis. eaeese ae 15:81 Marion sceceteee 9,364 
Qlarke. ee eet cesce LT/806 || Marshallieeo. sce. a 14,585 
OlBY ocean asteeiaaecsion 12988) | Mobilene ce ccs cence ces 48,653 
Cleburne, . 10,9%6'} Monroe... 552. ose. ce 17,091 
Coffee... 8119 | Montgomery......... 52,356 
Colbert .. 16,153 | Morgan... -.-- 16,428 
Conecuh ... 12,605 | Perry..... . 80,741 
Caosariian nee niaceees 16,118 | Pickens... 21,479 
Covinetionyascemecanes B89 Pike. ee eee. eae 20,640 
Orenshaw'-.scewer ane 11,726 | Randolph............ 16,575 
QOullmaniees tk seacterenn 6,355 | Russell... oc. cee tece 24,887 
Dalen aucictee auaocaoer DAOC THSt £Olalitce, o.icicn cee 14,462 
Dallasie ween 48,438 | Shelby.............0. 17,286 
DeRialbi tee cemecesen 12.6755 'Surmnter ......- coos 28,728 
EImore 17,502 | Talladega...... wdc 28,860 
Escambia 5,719) Tallapoosa: <5 seseeee 28,401 
Etowah... 15,398 | Tuscaloosa. . 24,957 
Fayette.... .-. 10,185 | Walker...... 9,479 
Bank lines eee cae 9,155 | Washington. -. 4,588 
Genevare on csinnr eens A542 1) WiAlCOX. oe meee entice 81,828 
Greene ee tut tore 21,931: | Winston tee sesaunest - 4,253 
HG16 254, sihiel as eee 26,553 = 
Blenry: 5 fas s venistretoteb 18,761 Totals. scree. 1,262,505 





The population, valuation of property, and 
debt, of some of the cities, were as follows: 

Mobile, population, 31,205; valuation, $12,- 
991,795; debt, $2,609,250. Montgomery, pop- 
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ulation, 16,714; valuation, $5,506,994; debt, 
$559,650. Selma, population, 7,529; valua- 
tion, $2,500,000; debt, $323,609. 

_ The vote of the State at the presidential elec- 
tion in 1880, according to the returns of the 
Secretary of State, was as follows: 







































COUNTIES. Hancock, Garfield. Weaver, 
PACA nce cacrinnsioneae 978 974 15 
Baldwith cu" Sega cae eer oe 167 668 23 
Barbour ictonatataiparcrasetemidcre as 1,200 1 

HOM soe sien wfarni ara sthips Scieieratelare 73T 106 hs 
eS eee can 1,318 260 
locks acti ties ctearsas 124 656 os 
BUClOrs ecaistonsitin ein husrers 2,026 861 2 
CORINOUN coc ccc tces ee. - 1,984 509 12 
Ghampersso.ccc fe: S52 1,918 884 28 
Gherekeegerscacss -etiseee s 1,390 180 ee 
UBL OR rerostaain 2 <i. c0s oie 08 714 181 sis 
CIMOGUEUG CA asain ce ees 1,050 620 702 
Olatike: aso. < Soeewin ees 1,173 740 nes 
Cp Wet Sal om a eroceciie anit 1,002 52 174 
lenurmerr ene fence cee 904 iT ae 
Coes PRs ee Se 764 63 ae: 
eter cei sities ates oy oe eae 1,072 16T 
IQUE es Sc relin ach cbc es <)0;01535 st 643 Fey 
on ees e 812 14 
lopinehon, deeieteas se cents 879 64 3 
CORSA Wie. .1<'sei 85 ors)cnnin «ie 1,774 231 aie 
eo Peaneeccses cc 836 163 
MIG Een aoe oxi b%. 002 | 1,224 284 
_ . 1,794 1,108 eo 
eKalb 759 252 91 
Elmore 1,467 1,389 3 
Escambia 812 235 22 
Etowah 1,21T 847 4 
Fayette 631 202 43 
— 655 110 239 
eneva 460 6 ae 
Greene 943 1,463 ete 
—— Non pee ecacess A sue 1,549 Sis 
ORY YE 6. eee Sen SSE eS 1,72 273 aa 
ACR BOM oe feo athe se aia/s 2,059 599 956 
SOMETBONS- 0 as fous ea |} 1,712 781 176 
a bipedal yaar | +e 1,228 88 
ATTA cee vale op ae ores 3 172 isk 
Sos pi: PE ee era ede 1,414 558 
RE SAW EIS Gs Ba 3 1,94 1.569 5 
Limestone 1,600 1,623 56 
SOW BOGS bo acrealoiaie.o\niniainicys tS 2,399 55 
Macon iS 191 a 
Madison 2,808 8,062 459 
Mavenga i. Ae sighs 
arion .. f he 
Marshall 93 &3 59 
Mobile oe 8,259 201 
Monroe 1,08 §21 oie 
Montgomery......-.....+ 2.971 5,469 2 
WEONeAIN ea soci sl woekew <3 er 644 275 
TOMY isso so aia oeyaa cre, ghd 2,27 2,082 Sere 
NGOS tetaraist ciel cinieer=' 216.01 4'9,7 1,562 214 
i 2,397 TH 3 
832 456 
1,678 1,492 
1,455 849 8 
942 496 
1,787 28 24 
SP alin omnes ae iaieistea's sie coe ae 62 
Pallanoosapacees sate. sacs 2,67 T +. 
TUSERIGOBAs con cas cee s0 ms 1,855 69T e 
SW AIK Ole rar remreite pets ce. caries 639 220 53. 
Washington ‘ 575 - Pod GL 
Willcox: Sicecsien tosiacte «we 3369 12 “9 
SWHINGEOM s.eic.s/sisictelentelsieceisi ois 149 126 
TatalicvSa. eee 91,185 | 56,221 | 4,642 








The Legislature chosen at the same election 
was composed, in the Senate, of 383 Demo- 
erats; in the House, 94 Democrats, 4 Inde- 
pendent Democrats, 1 Greenbacker, and 1 
Republican. 

The State was entitled to eight members of 
Congress, and the vote at this election was as 


follows: 





ALEXANDER, E. B. 9 
District. 
Gillette, Republican... 665 ..cveencren 5,595 
Herndon, Vemocrat’...5........0c808s 1,000 
v)Dhreatt,, Republicans cjc/.ccijekielesaclew 2,303, 
| Mott, Greenback ......s.0sccsecueeeee 730 
Strobach, Wwepublican. ce. sine sce cele 8,884. 
Tx Herbert., Democrat, Siiavec. stacincisls sve 13,271 
Townsend, Greenback..........-.+.0« 52 
Mabson, Kepublican.................. 5,636 
TIT. X Oates; Democrats occ vets dea teases 10,614 
Zachary, Independent ............5..5- 69 
Smith, Republican... ......5,....6.05. 6,650 
rv. Shelléy, Democratync. sc. cc cnet wens 9801 
Stevens, Oclored Republican.......... 1,638 
v.4 No opposition ccc erences ese 
*) Williams, Democrat........ 9,219 
No opposition... ov shiwen ee . 
VI.~ Hewitt, Democrat............++ .. 10,043 
Clements, Democrat.....c..2s+.s00++- 9,913 
VII } Bingham, Republican................. 5,111 
*) Forney, Democrat,...........00+0++00 12,858 
VIII | WOWwe, Republican’. tei csietsereeeie als 12,765 
Wheeler: Democratias ui. cscs anette 12,88 


The vote for State officers at the same elec- 
tion was as follows: 


FOR SECRETARY OF STATE. 


HM. Judge, Greenback... 5 <0 s..000scsncisie 87,618 

W. W. Screws, Democrat...........+.2000- 121,375 

Turpin; Greenback sasdasele cise eae celeste 975 
FOR ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 

Paul L. Jones, Greenback... .....2..00+-00- 25,681 
H. CG. Tompkins, Democrat... ...........+5. 121,375 
FOR TREASURER, 

William T. May, Greenback...........--+0 88.009 
J. H. Vincent, Democrat...........-. siele/sisisle 121,781 
FOR AUDITOR. 

J. MM, Cowen, Greenback... <i... seseccitce 88,852 
J. M. Carmichael, Democrat ............ .. 124,781 


ALASKA. Some important facts respect- 
ing the population and resources of Alaska 
have been obtained by the late agent, Mr. Ivan 
Petroff, for taking the census of that region. 
The entire Alaskan country as far north as the 
Yukon was examined, and tabulated reports 
are given, village by village, of the inhabitants. 
The people of the Territory may be divided as 
follows: 1. The Innuit or Esquimau race, which 
predominates in numbers and covers the littoral 
margin of all Alaska, from the British bound- 
ary on the Arctic to Norton Sound, of the lower 
Yukon and Kuskokvim, Bristol Bay, the Alas- 
kan Peninsula, and Kodiak Island, mixing in, 
also, at Prince William Sound. 2. The Indians 
proper, spread over the vast interior in the 
north, reaching down to the sea-board at Cook’s 
Inlet and the mouth of Copper River, and 
lining the coast from Mount Saint Elias south- 
ward to the boundary, and peopling Alex- 
ander Archipelago. 8. Least in numbers, but 
first in importance, the Aleutian race, extend- 
ing from the Shumagin Islands westward to 
Atto—the ultima Thule of this country. Tho 
grand total of population is: whites, 892; 
creoles, 1,683; Aleuts, 2,214; Innuits of Ko- 
diak, 2,196; of Togiak, 1,826; of Bristol Bay, 
2,099; of Kuskokvim, 3,505 ; of Yukon, 3,359; 
of Behring Sea, 1,533; of the Arctic coast, 
9,990; Indians, 8,401—total, 80,178. 

ALEXANDER, E. B._ This meritorious 
officer is a colonel in the United States army, 
and resides at St. Paul, Minn., relieved from 
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all active duties after having become gray 
in the service of the Union. He is well 
known throughout the country, but more par- 
ticularly in Missouri, having filled the office of 
Provost-Marshal-General of that State in an 
able, firm, and upright manner. His head- 
quarters were in St. Louis in the year 1865. 
Colonel Alexander belonged to the old-school 
class of army officers, and, like many others, 
was outstripped in the race for rank by junior 
officers who entered the lists full of ardor and 
vigor at the outbreak of the civil war. He 
commanded the Utah Expedition until relieved 
by General Johnston, when Grant, Sherman, 
and McClellan were simply lieutenants, and 
his service extended through a period of forty 
years. Graduating at the West Point Military 
Academy, June 30, 1828, he was the next 
day promoted brevet second-lieutenant of the 
Sixth Regular Infantry, and on the 25th of 
December, 1827, was made a full lieutenant. 
He attained the rank of captain of the Third 
Infantry, July 7, 1848; was brevetted major, 
April 18, 1848, for gallant conduct in the bat- 
tles of Contreras and Churubusco. At the 
close of the Mexican War he was promoted to 
be colonel of the Tenth Infantry, after which 
he served the Government at Santa Fé, New 
Mexico, and other points. At the beginning 
of the civil war, Colonel Alexander was sta- 
tioned at Fort Laramie, and offered his ser- 
vices, and that of his regiment which was 
much devoted to him, again and again to the 
Government, but was retained on the frontier 
on account of his influence with the Indians. 
In the spring of 1863 he was ordered to St. 
Louis as Acting Assistant Provost- Marshal- 
General, the business of which office was to 
superintend the district provost-marshals, to 
be informed on the condition of the State, 
execute the draft, arrest deserters, and to 
superintend the mustering, in and out, of the 
troops. This duty was usually assigned, in 
the respective States, to old and tried army 
officers, and Colonel Alexander’s performance 
of it, in a manner at once able, honest, and 
faithful, is well attested. After years of un- 
questionable integrity and devotion to duty, 
this distinguished soldier was in 1869 placed 
upon the retired list, having been brevetted a 
brigadier-general for his services in recruiting 
the army during the war. 

ALEXANDER II, Emperor of Russia, was 
assassinated by Nihilist conspirators, March 
13th, at St. Petersburg. Born April 29, 1818, 
Alexander Nicolaevitch’s prospects of sueceed- 
ing to the throne seemed the remotest possible. 
Four years afterward his uncle Constantine in 
family conclave renounced the succession, and 
in his seventh year Alexander I Pavlovitch 
died in the prime of his life, murdered it is 
supposed, and was succeeded by Nicholas, the 
third son of Paul I. The infant Alexander, 
the Ozar’s eldest son, was now heir-apparent, 
but, during the thirty years of his father’s 
reign, his life was almost as unimportant as 
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that of a grand duke in a collateral line, which 
seemed his destined lot when in the cradle. 
His earliest training was directed by his 
mother, Alexandra Feodoreyna, a sister of the 
present German Emperor; but his father soon 
withdrew him from the care of the mild, re- 
fined Ozarina, and sought to inculcate in his 
heir the thoughts and ways of a soldier. The 
gentle, kindly, easy-going character of the 
Ozarevitch, different from the arbitrary and 
passionate temper usually characteristic of the 
Romanoff family, afforded poor material for a 
military martinet. His tutor, the poet Shu- 
kofsky, instilled in him a love of literature and 
the contemplative science in vogue in Ger- 
many. He was endowed with the linguistic 
talent of his race in a marked degree, and ac- 
quired a familiar acquaintance with the prin- 
cipal modern languages. The ceremonial ob- 
servances, incumbent on the heir to the throne 
and nominal commander in the army, formed 
the chief part of his public activity. At the 
age of sixteen he was declared of age, and ap- 
pointed Hetman of the Cossacks and Com- 
mandant of the Guards. In 1836 and 1837 he 
traveled through Northern Russia and Siberia, 
where he procured the alleviation of the hard 
lot of political exiles. In 1889 and 1840 he 
visited various countries of Europe. In 1841 
he was married to the Princess Maximiliane 
Maria of Hesse (see Marta ALEXANDREVNA 
in “ Annual Cyclopedia” for 1880). From 
this marriage came six sons (the Grand Dukes 
Nicholas, Alexander, now Alexander III, 
Vladimir, Alexis, Sergius, and Paul), and Ma- 
ria, now Duchess of Edinburgh. In the fol- 
lowing years he traveled in Southern Rus- 
sia, the Caucasus, and Armenia. On one of 
his tours he took part in an expedition against 
a tribe of Circassian robbers. He held the 
post of Director of the Military Schools, but 
the duties were performed by his assistant, 
General Rostoftsef, who afterward took a 
prominent part in the emancipation of the 
serfs. The Ozarevitch was president of one of 
the commissions appointed to inquire into the 
condition of the serfs, but gave little attention 
to the investigation, and favored rather the 
proprietors than the peasantry. Nichclas was 
disappointed in his son, who was overawed by 
his father, as was nearly every one who came 
in contact with that majestic autocrat. ‘ My 
son Shasha is an old woman,” Nicholas once 
said; “there will be nothing great done in his 
time.” Had he not wisely kept aloof from 
state affairs, Alexander, from his very differ- 
ent habits of mind, might have given his 
father a better opinion of his strength of char- 
acter by coming into unhappy conflict with 
the ‘‘Iron Czar.” He is said to have earnestly 
protested against the advance on Turkey in 
1853. The military schemes of Nicholas, to 
which he had sacrificed all the best interests 
of the empire, came to naught, and the Em- 
peror died of shame and disappointment after 
the loss of the Crimean War. Alexander II 
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mounted the throne of the exhausted empire 
on March 3, 1855. 

‘ The spread of education in Russia had as 
its concomitant an extension of liberal ideas. 
The impressionable religious character of the 
Russian mind causes a reform movement in 
Russia to rapidly break out of the bounds 
of the timely and the practicable. Relieved 
from the repressive tyranny and the military 
code of the reign of Nicholas, Young Russia 
indulged in dreams of social regeneration 
which were too bright to be realized. The 
new Ozar was in thorough sympathy with the 
progressive spirit of the time. The reforms 
which he instituted in the earlier part of his 
reign seemed in the minds of the enthusiastic 
revolutionists, who formed three quarters of 
the educated people of Russia, to open an era 
of liberty and enlightenment which was to 
place Russia in the van of all the nations. 
Alexander was not carried away with the ex- 
travagant enthusiasm which was rife; but, 
while proceeding with caution, he showed 
himself disposed to follow to the farthest 
practicable extent the path of social and politi- 
cal reform. On the 3d of March, 1863, he ac- 
complished by his fiat one of the most gigan- 
tic and far-reaching revolutionary events of 
all history—the emancipation of the Russian 
serfs. This was the one popular reform of his 
reign which he never sought to modify or re- 
call. As he was revered in his life-time by the 
liberated peasantry as the Czar Emancipator, 
so he will live in history by the same title as 
one of the most illustrious of his line. Besides 
the great act of his reign, he instituted internal 
reforms of great importance. To strike off 
the shackles of thought, to open the press for 
the free expression of opinion, and to rid the 
universities of the drill-masters who subjected 
professors and students to the discipline of the 
barracks and exercised a ruthless and ignorant 
censorship over the studies, was one of the 
earliest acts of the reforming Czar, and one of 
the first to be revoked. The system of educa- 
tion was in many particulars improved. The 
army and navy were reorganized. Trade and 


industry were specially encouraged. New 
commercial routes were opened. A revision 
of the laws was taken in hand. A judicial 


system on the French model was instituted, the 
penal code was framed, and the methods of civil 
and criminal procedure were greatly simplified. 
A new system of municipal administration 
was introduced. Limited rights of local self- 
government and taxation were accorded to 
districts and provinces, to be exercised by elec- 
tive assemblies. It was hoped and expected 
that Alexander would end by conferring a con- 
stitution upon Russia, and confide to the people 
the control of the national destinies. Sudden- 
ly the Ozar stopped short in his progressive 
course, reintroduced the harshest of the repres- 
sive regulations which he had abolished, and 
devoted the rest of his life in vainly striving to 
lay the spirit which he had himself invoked. 
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The courage with which he persisted in the re- 
actionary policy, offending the most intelligent 
section of the people, and standing in hourly 
danger of assassination, was equal to that with 
which he had faced the wrath of the aristoc- 
racy in abolishing serfage. Ie probably made 
up his mind tardily that the autocratic princi- 
ple was essential to the unity and happiness of 
Russia, and that he had imperiled it and must 
rescue it at all hazards. The heterogeneous 
races in Europe and Asia, standing on very 
different planes of civilization, could hardly be 
made the recipients of equal rights of repre- 
sentation in a constitutional state without 
swamping the culture of the very classes who 
were clamoring for a constitution. Then the 
idea of the autocracy is so bound up with the 
religious sentiments of the mass of the people 
that Alexander II probably recoiled from the 
responsibility of subjecting their faith and 
morals to the strain they would have to 
undergo upon his abdicating his traditional au- 
thority, and breaking off his paternal relations 
to his people. 

Prudence and benevolence were the lead- 
ing traits of Alexander’s character. Without 
being endowed with profound sagacity, he 
sought conscientiously to make up his own 
mind in every juncture, and in every course 
which he chose was carried by circumstances 
farther than he foresaw. He had far-sighted 
men to adyise him, but, instead of implicitly 
trusting to their genius, he followed in great 
matters his independent judgment, from a sense 
of duty rather than from self-confidence. He 
was never carried away with enthusiasm, nor 
over-hopeful of grand results, but was easily 
influenced by popular sentiment, which he 
gave way to as far as his cautious nature would 
admit. In the emancipation of the serfs his 
heart was thoroughly enlisted, and he acted in 
advance of public opinion; in everything else 
he followed hesitatingly, and always feeling his 
way. The power of Russia was rapidly ex- 
tended in Asia during the whole of Alexan- 
der’s reign. In 1860 a favorable treaty was 
struck with China, by which Manchooria was 
secured. In Central Asia one khanate after 
the other was put through the gradual process 
which ends in absorption into the Muscovite 
dominion. In Europe, Russia was silent for 
many years. She was not ‘‘sulking, but re- 
cruiting,” Gortchakoff declared. In 1863 the 
Polish rebellion might have been successful 
but for the aid of Prussia. Then Prince Gort- 
chakoff informed the Western powers that 
Russia would listen to no intercessions on be- 
half of the “kingdom of Poland.” During the 
Franco-German War the keen diplomat im- 
proved the situation and repudiated the stipu- 
lation in the Treaty of Paris forbidding Russia 
to maintain a naval armament in the Black 
Sea, on the ground that treaties are only bind- 
ing so long as both parties are agreed! This 
cool declaration placed Russia again in her 
traditional attitude. But for the events of 
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which it was the prelude the Chancellor was 
not responsible. He, as well as the Finance 
Minister, and other members of the Cabinet, 
earnestly tried to dissuade the Czar from his 
attitude to the Slay agitation which led to the 
Turkish War. The Emperor had no sympathy 
with the Panslavistic cause. Between him 
and the Philoslav party there were only mutual 
distrust and repulsion. But he refused to 
check the belligerent proceedings of the Sla- 
vonic Benevolent Society and the Moscow Sla- 
vonic Society, or to forbid his officers to volun- 
teer in the Servian War, because his sympathies 
were with the Turkish Christians, and he could 
not in his conscience disapprove the intense 
popular feeling of the time. The traditional 
duty of the Czar to protect the Orthodox 
Christians of Turkey was present in his mind, 
not the desire of founding a Panslavic em- 
pire or of forcing the Eastern question and 
conquering the Bosporus. He was drawn 
into the war without anticipating it. The 
speech which he made at Moscow, in which 
he declared that, if Europe would not secure a 
better position for the oppressed Slavs, Russia 
would act alone, he expected would serve as a 
menace which would be sufficient to bring 
Turkey to her reason. He was with the army 
until after the capture of Plevna, visiting the 
hospitals frequently and winning the hearts of 
the soldiers by the sincere sympathy and kind- 
ness which he showed for the sick and wounded. 
The grief which he felt for the misery caused 
by the war was recognized by the people. He 
was called the ‘‘ Martyr” and the ‘ Guardian 
Angel.” Yet he refused to listen to advisers 
who urged the conclusion of peace before the 
Turkish power was broken. 

The first attempt on the Czar’s life was in 
1866. The following year he was assaulted 
with murderous intent in the Bois de Boulogne 
at Paris. After the conclusion of the Berlin 
Treaty, the flames of Nihilism burst out all over 
Russia. It became evident that every branch 
of the public service, every social circle, even 
the higher ranks of officials, the first families 
of the aristocracy, and probably the imperial 
family itself, contained agents and friends of 
the revolution. A mania for desperate con- 
spiracy seemed to rage. Heterogeneous dis- 
affected elements sought to attain their various 
objects through a political cataclysm; but the 
authors and perpetrators of the revolutionary 
deeds were the Russian socialists, the most 
daring and resolute political conspirators of 
any age. Every arrest and condemnation for 
political crime was a provocation for acts 
more flagrant and defiant. In 1879 the Em- 
peror knew that his death was compassed by 
the Nihilistic committee in St. Petersburg, the 
central source of terrorism. The Ozarina died 
in 1879. The relations of the Ozar to the 
Princess Dolgorouky, his determination to 
marry her morganatically, and the vehement 
opposition of his children, were the cause of ad- 
ditional unhappiness at the time when he felt 
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that the sword of Nihilism was suspended over 
his head. He did not shrink from the task of 
trying to extirpate the dangerous growth. 
The measures taken are described in the last 
two volumes of the “ Annual Cyclopedia.” 
In April, 1879, the school-master Solovieft fired 
four times at the Czar in the palace garden at 
St. Petersburg. In November the dynamite 
mine was exploded on the Moscow Railroad, 
which, owing to a change in the programme, 
destroyed the baggage-train instead of the car- 
riage in which the Emperor was traveling. 
In February, 1880, explosives fired in the cel- 
lar of the Winter Palace would have destroyed 
the Czar and his guests while at dinner, had he 
not by a rare chance been a few minutes late. 
Melikofi’s administration of the extraordinary 
powers confided to him seemed to be success- 
ful in unearthing the Nihilist conspirators and 
checking their activity. There was a prospect 
that a man of his liberal ideas and popular 
sympathies might eventually find out a remedy 
for the disorder more efiective than mere re- 
pressive violence. But the murder of the 
Czar altered the situation. The plot was laid 
this time so that the Emperor could hardly 
escape and his assassin must surely be captured. 
Four conspirators were posted along the street 
through which the Czar was driving home 
from a review. Each had ready to cast a 
small bomb of certain and terrible explosive 
power. Confederates in the throng gave the 
signal. The second petard proved fatal. The 
particulars of the plot and the disclosures of 
the trial of the conspirators are recounted in 
the article Russia. 

ANGLICAN OHURCHES. The clerical list 
of the Church of England for 1880 contains 
twenty-six thousand names, showing a gain 
of about six thousand clergymen since 1859. 
More than six thousand clergymen are not in 
pastoral work. 

According to the report of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for England, four thousand sey- 
en hundred benefices were augmented and en- 
dowed by them between 1840 and 1880. The 
increase in the incomes of benefices, from the 
augmentations and endowments made by the 
commissioners or through their instrumentality, 
amounted on October 31, 1880, to about £756,- 
500 per annum, representing the income from 
a capital sum of about £238,000,000. 

The eighty-second annual meeting of the 
Church Missionary Society was held in Lon- 
don, May 8d, the Earl of Chichester presiding. 
The total receipts for the year had been £207,- 
508, of which £189,685 were applicable to the 
general expenditure, the rest having come in 
special contributions. Besides the European 
missionaries, 110 native clergy and 1,720 lay 
teachers were employed in the missions, and 
1,000 schools were attached to them. The re- 
port stated that between three and four thou- 
sand well-instructed adult converts were bap- 
tized each year through the society’s labors, 
The missions in India absorbed one half the mis- 
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sionaries of the society, and nearly half of its 
foreign expenditure. The native churches in 
West Africa were gaining strength and taking 
upon themselves more and more the responsi- 
bilities of pastoral and missionary work. The 
spiritual and philanthropic work of the Frere- 
town mission, in East Africa, had been carried 
on with unceasing energy. Reports were also 
made of the mission at Uganda, of the missions 
at Jerusalem, Jaffa, Gaza, Nablus, and the 
Hauran, in Palestine, of stations in Persia, and 
the other older and extensive missions of the 
society. 

The one hundred and eightieth annual meet- 
ing of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts was held May 12th, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury presiding. The 
income of the society during 1880 had been 
£138,288, against £131,674 in 1879. Five 
hundred and eighty-six ministers had been em- 
ployed during the year: 157 in Asia, 121 in 
Africa, 54 in Australia and the Pacific, 253 in 
America and the West Indies, and one in Eu- 
rope. There were also in connection with the 
society 1,242 catechists and lay teachers, mostly 
natives in heathen countries, and about 250 
students in colleges abroad, who were in train- 
ing for the work of the ministry in the lands 
of their birth. 

The Convocation of Canterbury met for the 
’ dispatch of business, February 8th. The arch- 
bishop presented to the Upper House the sub- 
ject of the addresses which had been sent to 
him for and against greater liberty in ritual. 
A resolution was passed in the Upper House 
requesting the archbishop to take steps with 
a view to obtaining from the crown a letter of 
business committing to convocation the work 
of providing for a fuller representation of the 
parochial clergy in the Lower House; the 
Lower House, however, declined to concur in 
this action. A resolution was passed in the 
Upper House approving of the scope of the bill 
which had been introduced into the House of 
Commons by Mr. E. Stanhope, to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the sale and exchange of benefices. A 
report having been presented from the Lower 
House on the recommendations of a committee 
which had been appointed ‘on the relations 
of church and state,” suggesting that greater 
authority should be given to convocation, the 
Upper House requested the archbishop to move 
for a royal commission to consider the sub- 
jects of clerical discipline and of courts of 
first instance and of appeal in ecclesiastical 
causes. An articulus cleri was adopted by the 
Lower House and sent up to the Upper House, 
asking that body, in view of the uncertainties 
that were thought to surround some recent in- 
terpretations of ecclesiastical law, and of the 
peculiar character of the parishes and the con- 
gregations placed in similar religious circum- 
stances, to discountenance as much as possible 
legal proceedings in such matters, In making 
this request, the resolution said: 
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The Lower House fecls that this forbearance must 
be conditioned by limitations. 


The Upper House adopted a resolution de- 
celaring that— 

Litigation in matters of ritual is to be deprecated and 
deplored, and if possible to be avoided. This House 
also declares that authority to settle differences in 
such matters is inherent in the episcopal office, as wit- 
nessed by ancient practice, and as referred to in the 
preface of the Book of Common Prayer; and while 
this House entertains the hope that the clergy, as in 
duty bound, will, in conjunction with the laity, sup- 
port the legitimate authority, it also expresses 1ts con- 
fidence that this authority will be exercised by the 
bishops of this province in their respective dioceses, 
with the earnest endeavor to compose such ditferences 
without litigation, and at the same time to maintain 
order, decency, purity of doctrine, and edification in 
Divine worship. 

The convocation met again May 17th. The 
committee which had been appointed in 1870 
for the revision of the authorized version of 
the Holy Scriptures reported that the revision 
of the New Testament had been completed, and 
presented the volume containing the same. 
The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol spoke 
upon the character and extent of the labors 
of the committee, after which thanks were re- 
corded to those members of the body who 
were not appointed by convocation. A reso- 
lution was adopted in the Upper House for the 
appointment of a joint committee of both 
Houses, to inquire into the remedies provided 
by law for neglect of duty by the clergy. The 
special attention of the parliamentary commit- 
tee was asked by the Lower House for the 
Charity Trusts Bill. A resolution was adopted 
as an articulus clert deprecating any further 
relaxation of the oath of allegiance required 
from persons seeking admission into Parlia- 
ment. The Bishop of Llandaff stated that a 
committee had been appointed. by the Welsh 
bishops and clergy to consider the expediency 
of undertaking a revised version of the New 
Testament in the Welsh language. 

The convocation met again July 19th. The 
alleged neglect of baptism, and a proposition fot 
the constitution of a Board of Missions, were 
discussed in the Upper House, and projects 
for giving religious instruction to seamen, and 
for securing the simultaneous bringing forward 
of church questions in church conferences and 
synods, in the Lower House. The Bishops of 
Lincoln, Exeter, and Truro were requested to 
consider what measures could with propriety 
be taken to secure the release of the Rey. S. 
F. Green, who was in prison for contumacy in 
resisting an order of the court, commanding 
him to desist from certain practices in ritual 
which had been declared unlawful. 

The Convocation of York met April 26th and 
27th. A motion was offered by the Bishop of 
Manchester to the effect that, in view of the 
doubtfulness attaching to the interpretation of 
the rubric relating to ornaments of the church 
and of ministers, as it now stands, and of the 
frequent litigation that has ensued, the rubric 
should be expunged, to establish a clear and 
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distinct rule in the matter, conformable to 
the usage which has prevailed in the Church 
for the last two hundred years. The resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted in the Upper 
House after some discussion, but was lost in 
the Lower House. A resolution was passed 
for the appointment of a committee to con- 
sider, with a committee of the Convocation of 
Canterbury, the constitutional relations be- 
tween the ecclesiastical and civil authorities, 
and the best methods whereby common action 
may be taken by them in matters affecting the 
Church. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury moved in the 
House of Lords, March 7th, the resolution 
which had been approved by the Convocation 
of Canterbury, for the appointment of a royal 
commission to inquire into the constitution 
and working of the ecclesiastical courts as 
created or modified under the Reformation 
Statutes of the 24th and 25th of King Henry 
VIII, and any subsequent acts, and the reso- 
lution was adopted without a division. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, with the 
advice and consent of the bishops of both provy- 
inces, published a letter in September in an- 
swer to a memorial which had been presented 
to the convocation in May, concerning what 
further steps could be taken toward grappling 
with infidelity and indifference to religion, and 
particularly suggesting the extension, with 
some modifications, of the plan for employing 
lay agents in directly spiritual work which had 
already been partially introduced in a few dio- 
ceses. After reviewing what had been accom- 
plished so far by the employment of lay agents, 
the archbishop recommended that in every 
diocese laymen should offer themselves to the 
parochial clergy for the distinct work of read- 
ers; that the clergy should widely make known 
their desire to receive the co-operation of such 
laymen; and that when suitable men had 
come forward and been approved, they should 
receive a formal commission from the bishop, 
solemnized by an appropriate religious service. 
Such lay readers, the archbishop advised, 
should occupy a definite office, distinct alike 
from that of the ordinary lay helpers, and 
from that of women engaged in similar work. 

The annual conference and annual meeting 
of the Society for the Liberation of Religion 
JSrom State Patronage and Control were held 
May 11th. Mr. H. R. Ellington presided. The 
executive committee, in its report, congratu- 
lated the friends of the society on the revival 
of public interest in domestic questions, which 
would be certain to prove advantageous to the 
cause of disestablishment. Three quarters of 
a million copies of publications had been cireu- 

-lated, and about three hundred and fifty meet- 
ings had been held, during the year, Some 
advantage had been and would be taken of the 
interest shown by the farmers in the question 
of tithes. The passage of the Burials Act and 
its successful working were referred to in con- 
gratulatory terms. Resolutions were adopted 
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in respect to the death of Mr. Miall, the founder 
and chief promoter of the society, and a reso- 
lution was passed to the effect that— 

While the Council will gladly support measures 
which will put an end to the traffic in church livings 
in the Church of England, it feels bound to oppose 
proposals which provide for the perpetuation of the 
traftic under whatever conditions, Ba ceye that the 
corrupt and illegal practices disclosed before the Royal 
Commissioners will not cease until the right to ap- 
point to benefices ceases to be treated as property ca- 
pable of being sold or bequeathed. And the Council 
expresses great surprise that the present Lord Chan- 
cellor should have brought in the Augmentation of 
Benefices Act Amendment Bill, which aims at increas- 
ing the value of crown livings for the express pur- 
pose of making them salable, and of thereby con- 
verting public into private patronage. 


At a private conference of persons interested 
in the work of the Church Defense Association 
held March 28th, the Archbishop of Oanter- 
bury presiding, a resolution was passed declar- 
ing— 

That in view of the strenuous and persistent efforts 
now being made to prejudice the public mind against 
the national Church, it is indispensable that a corre- 
sponding effort be made on the part of all who are ut- 
tached to her, without distinction of religious or po- 
litical party, to take such steps as may be needful for 
putting distinctly before the country the truth as re- 
gards the work, history, and position of the Church 
of England. 

Efforts to add to the funds of the asso¢ia- 
tion were also resolved upon, in pursuance of 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury shortly 
afterward addressed a letter to the clergy di- 
recting their attention to the objects and opera- 
tions of the Liberation Society, and the neces- 
sity of giving increased support to measures 
for counteracting them. 

The twenty-first annual Church Congress 
was held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, beginning Oc- 
tober 4th. The Bishop of Durham presided. 
The question of ritual was discussed under the 
topic of ‘The Limits within which Variations 
of Ritual may be permitted,” by the Dean of: 
Durham, Archdeacon Bardsley, Earl Nelson, 
the Dean of Chester, the Rev. Berdmore Comp- 
ton, and the Rev. P. G. Medd. The question 
of ‘the Ecclesiastical Courts; the Principles 
on which they should be constituted, and the 
Methods by which their Decisions can be made 
more effectual,” was considered by the Hon. 
and Rev. W. H. Fremantle, Dr. H. Cowie 
(Chancellor of the diocese), the Hon. ©. L. 
Wood, Sir W. Worseley, and others. Other 
subjects which engaged the attention of the 
Congress were: “ The Relation of the Church 
of England to Churches in Communion with 
her in (a) Scotland, (0) Ireland, (c) Ameri- 
ca and the Colonies”; “The Duty of the 
Church in Respect to the Prevalence of Secu- 
larism and Spiritualism”; ‘‘ The Organization 
and Development of Lay Work in Connection 
with the Church, that of Men and that of 
Women”; “The Connection between Church 
and State, what we gain by it and what we 
lose by it”; “‘ The Adaptation of the Parochial 
System and of Public Worship to the Require- 
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ments of Towns and Rural Districts”; ‘The 
Responsibility of the Church as regards the 
Opium-Trade with China”; “The Relation of 
the Church to the Social Movements of the Age, 
with Special Reference to Trades-Unions and 
Co-operation, and to the Local Administration 
of the License Laws”; “The Principles of 
the English Reformation as bearing on Ques- 
tions of the Present Day”; ‘“* The Temperance 
Work of the Church, especially in Relation to 
its Parochial Organization”; ‘‘ The Proper At- 
titude of the Church toward the Question of 
Sunday Observance”; ‘The Claims of the 
Revised Version of the New Testament to Gen- 
eral Acceptance”; ‘‘ Modes in which Religious 
Life and Thought may be influenced by Archi- 
tecture, Painting, Sculpture, and Music”; and 
questions relating to the diocese of Durham, 
and the Elementary Education Act. 

A judgment on the appeal of Mr. Mackono- 
chie, a clergyman under censure for ritualism, 
against a decision of the Court of Arches, de- 
priving him of his office, was given in the 
House of Lords, April 6th. The substantial 
question in the case, which had been argued a 
few weeks before, was whether Lord Pen- 
zance had power, as Dean of Arches, to pro- 
nounce a sentence suspending Mr. Mackono- 
chie, ab officio et beneficio, for disobedience to 
a@ previous monition. The sentence of the 
Court of Arches had been upheld by the Court 
of Appeal, and their lordships now affirmed 
the decision of that court, and dismissed the 
appeal, with costs. 

The fourth meeting of the General Synod of 
the [Irish Episcopal Church was held in April. 
The Representative Body reported a summary 
of its work during the past ten years. The Body 
had now in its hands a capital of £7,500,000, of 
which £3,000,000 would be left after all claims 
and annuities were fully discharged, for the 
future re-endowment of the Church. Of this 
amount about £1,500,000 had been derived 
directly from the composition of annuities, and 
about £2,000,000 from voluntary contributions 
made to church funds during the last eleven 
years. About £130,000 a year was provided 
by way of parochial endowment, which, with 
parochial assessments amounting to £136,000, 
would provide about £266,000 for clerical sus- 
tentation. About £12,901 per annum would 
be secured for episcopal sustentation, and 
£25,000 would be set apart as the nucleus of a 
fund to provide for aged ministers. Glebe- 
houses would be provided for 935 out of 1,140 
parishes, at a cost of £543,000. <A resolution 
was adopted looking to the revival of the bish- 
opric of Clogher, which has been for a long 
time amalgamated with the primacy of Ar- 
magh. 

The British Government having determined 
to discontinue the ecclesiastical subsidies which 
had hitherto been paid out of the colonial 
revenues to the Church of England in Ceylon, 
requested the Bishop of Colombo to take steps 
to have a trust body elected for the Church of 
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England, to which the property and interests 
held by the Church might be transferred, and 
to haye provision made for the future mainte- 
nance of the churches which had hitherto en- 
joyed the governmental endowments. ‘The 
bishop called a representative assembly, to 
consist of all the presbyters of the diocese and 
two laymen for each presbyter, elected by the 
congregations, to meet on the 5th of July. 
On the meeting of the synod, differences arose 
respecting the apportionment of delegates, the 
representatives of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety claiming that it should have been made 
according to the number of members in the 
churches, and complaining that, according to 
the actual allotment, their churches with six 
thousand members had only thirty-four dele- 
gates, while the other churches in the island, 
with only seven thousand members, were al- 
lowed seventy delegates. A motion was made 
to assert the incompetency of the Assembly 
to deal with the questions before it, as it was 
not a fully representative body. This being 
ruled out of order, the representatives of the 
churches of the Church Missionary Society 
withdrew in a body. Four trustees were 
chosen to take care, under the control of a 
Central Board of Finance, of all the property 
to be transferred by the crown; and provision 
was made for the election of a bishop in case 
a vacancy in the office should occur before the 
Constitution of the Church is settled. A com- 
mittee to consist of clergymen of all the shades 
of theological thought, and one layman to be 
selected by each clergyman, was agreed to by 
both sides, to which should be referred the 
question of the organization of the synod. 

ANGLICAN RITUALISTIC CONTRO- 
VERSY. The controversy concerning the rit- 
ual, and with it the collateral question of the 
jurisdiction of civil courts over ecclesiastical 
affairs, engaged attention in the Church of 
England above all other subjects. These ques- 
tions, or points connected with them, were the 
subjects of numerous memorials to the bishops, 
archbishops, convocation, and officers of the 
Government, of many addresses and letters by 
bishops, of public meetings, and of important 
discussions in the conyocations. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury having in- 
vited those of the clergy who felt dissatisfied 
or alarmed at the present circumstances of the 
Church to state what they desired in the way 
of remedy, the Dean of St. Paul’s and about 
three thousand clergymen and others addressed 
to him a memorial, as follows: 

First of all, and especially, we would respectfully 
express our desire for a distinctly avowed policy of 
toleration and forbearance on the part of our ecclesi- 
astical superiors in dealing with Goon of ritual, 
Such a policy appears to us to be demanded alike by 
justice and by the best interests of religion. For jus- 
tice would seem to require that unless a rigid observ- 
ance of the rubrical law of the Church, or of recent 
interpretations of it, be equally exacted from all the 

arties within her pale, it should no longer be exacted 
rom one party alone, and under circumstances which 
often increase the difficulty of complying with the 
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demand. And, having regard to the uncertainties 
which have been widely thought to surround some 
recent interpretations of ecclesiastical Jaws, as well as 
to the equitable claims of congregations placed in the 
most dissimilar religious circumstances, we can not but 
think that the recognized toleration of even wide 
diversities of ceremonial is alone consistent with the 
interests of true religion, and with the well-being of 
‘the English Church at the present time. ‘The imme- 
diate need of our Church is, in our opinion, a tolerant 
recognition of divergent ritual practice ; but we feel 
bound to submit to your Grace that our present 
troubles are likely to recur unless the courts by which 
ecclesiastical causes are decided in the first instance, 
and on appeal, can be so constructed as to secure the 
conscientious obedience of clergymen who believe the 
constitution of the Church of Christ to be of divine 
appointment, and who protest against the state’s 
encroachment upon rights. assured to the Church of 
England by solemn acts of Parliament. We do not 
presume to enter into details upon a subject confessedly 
surrounded with great difficulties, but content our- 
selves with expressing an earnest hope that it may 
receive the attention of your Grace i, of the bishops 
of the Church of England. 


The archbishop replied to the memorial by 
republishing a letter which he had previously 
addressed to Canon Wilkinson, in which he 
said : 

It is apeculiarity of the present troubles that the 
clergymen who haye fallen under the penalties of the 
law, in a way we all much regret, have come under 
the authority of the Provincial Courts of Canterbury 
and York, as the result of their having positively 
refused to conform to the admonition of their bish Ops 
and, indeed, so far as I know, no case of prosecution 
for ritual has (at least for many years past) been 
allowed to proceed in the case of any clergyman who 
was willing to comply with such admonition. It cer- 
tainly may fairly be taken to show that there must be 
some exceptional difficulty in present arrangements 
when clergymen of otherwise unimpeachable character 
think it their duty to run the risk of having their use- 
fulness in their parishes rudely uerrep ts by the 
authority of the law rather than yield to those sei over 
them in the Lord that degree of willing obedience 
which seems to most men to be enjoined alike by the 
traditions of their Church and the written words of the 
prayer-book (in the preface, ‘‘ Concerning the service 
of the Church’’), as well as by their promise of 
canonical obedience. I am quite sure I may under- 
take for my brethren of the Episcopate that we are 
ready very carefully to consider at the present junct- 
ure the grounds which appear to have led ‘to so 
strange a result. 

The archbishop alluded to a petition em- 
bodying the views of the memorialists, which 
had been presented to convocation in 1877, 
referred to a committee, and reported upon by 
the same in 1879, and promised to call the at- 
tention of convocation to the report and the 
subject as soon as the forms of that body would 
allow. A memorial signed by several digni- 
taries of the Church, among whom were 
Bishops Perry and Ryan, and the Deans of 
Exeter, Carlisle, Ripon, Chester, Gloucester, 
Peterborough, and Canterbury, was afterward 
presented to the archbishop, opposing the 
memorial of the Dean of St. Paul’s and others. 
The signers of this address said : 

We have no desire to narrow the comprehensiveness 
of the national Church, or to abridge that reasonable 
liberty which has always been conceded to churchmen 


in matters non-essential. We are, however, firmly 
convinced that neither in public prayer nor in admin- 
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istration of the sacraments ought there to be granted 
any toleration of the use of vestments and symbols 
avowedly introduced as exponents of doctrines which 
we believe to be unseriptural, or which had been de- 
clared to be not in accordance with the plain inten- 
tion of the articles and formularies of the Church of 
England. We therefore respectfully but firmly en- 
treat your Grace to give no countenance to any attempt 
to procure toleration for ritual practices, which for 
more than three hundred years, and until a very recent 
date, were almost unknown to the Church of England, 
and which, when submitted to the highest courts, have 
been declared to be contrary to the laws of the Church 
of the realin, 


The archbishop, presenting the matter of 
these memorials before the Convocation of Can- 
terbury, at its meeting February 8th, remarked 
that there seemed to be a certain indefiniteness 
about those addresses which asked for a greater 
amount of liberty in the matter of ritual, and 
it seemed to have been overlooked that, while 
there was an innocent liberty, there was a lib- 
erty which degenerated into license. He had 
no reason, however, to believe that those who 
had asked this had any desire for the use in the 
Church of England of any form of the Roman 
Catholic communion which might be identified 
with the profession of Roman Catholic customs. 
The bishops in their dioceses, under whose ju- 
risdiction these matters came, would not, he 
supposed, be disposed to interfere with lawful 
ornamental ritual not contrary to the doctrines 
and principles of the Church of England; and 
he also supposed that the law was now so inter- 
preted that great discretion was shown to be 
left to their lordships as to whether or not 
prosecutions or suits against clergy in ritual 
matters should proceed; so that now the 
bishops could refuse to sanction a mere vexa- 
tious attempt to interfere with a worship which 
approved itself to the parishioners, and was 
not contrary to law. He did not think that 
any more than this should be claimed, and it 
could not be expected that there would be any 
legislation in the direction of legalizing those 
things which the Reformation had abolished. 
The convocation suggested a reference of the 
subject to a royal commission, and advised 
that authority be given to the bishops to settle 
difficulties that might arise, and that they exer- 
cise such authority discreetly and kindly. 

A memorial signed by nearly twenty-four 
thousand laymen was presented to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, April 2d, entering the 
solemn and emphatic protest of the memorial- 
ists against the toleration, within the Church 
of England, of any doctrines or practices fa- 
voring the restoration of the Roman Catholic 
mass or any colorable imitation thereof, any re- 
introduction of the confessional, or any assump- 
tion of sacerdotal pretensions on the part of the 
clergy in the ministration of the Word and sac- 
raments. 

The public attention was kept fixed upon the 
ritualistic controversy by the proceedings in 
the courts in cases of ritual, by the fact of 
the imprisonment of clergymen who had been 
adjudged guilty of contumacy in violating the 
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law of ritual and in disregarding the inhibi- 
tions of the courts, by the protests of the 
friends of the imprisoned clergymen against 
their imprisonment, by agitations for their re- 
lease, and by appeals to the public, the bishops, 
and the civil officers, in their behalf. The 
Rey. T. P. Dale, of St. Vedast’s, London, and 
the Rey. W. R. Enraght, of Holy Trinity, Bor- 
desley, had been imprisoned in 1880 for disre- 
garding monitions which had been served upon 
them by the Court of Arches, ordering them 
to relinquish certain practices which had been 
declared illegal by the Privy Council. They 
both refused to submit to the decree of the 
court, declaring that they could not do so 
without violation of conscience. Mr. Dale 
took an appeal, and was released pending the 
hearing of the appeal, promising as a condition 
of his freedom that he would not conduct ser- 
vices in his church, nor even attend the church 
on Sunday. A release was offered to Mr. En- 
raght on the same conditions, but he refused 
to accept it, on the ground that to do so would 
involve his obedience to the inhibition of Lord 
Penzance, a condition under which he would 
not rest for a longer or a shorter period, for it 
was the very ground of the contention. The 
Bishop of Worcester was requested in January 
to take some steps to induce Mr. Enraght to 
amend his conduct or resign his appointment 
as an alternative to the bishop’s taking a de- 
cided course to uphold the authority of the 
Ecclesiastical Court. The bishop replied that 
he could see no reason to hope for such an end 
to the troubles as his correspondent desired. 
The vicar had publicly declared his rejection 
of all direction or control or advice from the 
bishop, and the latter was not aware of any 
power vested in a bishop by which he could 
uphold the authority of the Ecclesiastical Court. 
Mr. Enraght was released from jail on account 
of the detection of an error in the manner in 
which the writ against him had been dealt with 
in the temporal court. Another order for his 
imprisonment was subsequently asked for, but 
he having taken an appeal to the House of 
Lords, judgment on the application was post- 
poned. The appeal of Mr. Dale was dismissed ; 
but that clergyman having accepted an incum- 
bency outside of London, no further proceed- 
ings were had against him. 

The case of the Rev. 8. F. Green, of Miles 
Platting, Manchester, attracted more interest 
than any other, and was the incident to which 
the agitations of the year most directly related. 
Ritualistic practices were already observed in 
his church when he took charge of it, and he 
introduced others, with the approval of his 
patron and a majority of the congregation. A 
prosecution was instituted against him at the 
instance of the Church Association; he was 
tried in the Court of Arches, inhibited, and 
assessed in costs. He refusing to pay the costs 
or obey the inhibition, a bailiff was lodged in 
his house. Afterward, on the 9th of March, a 


writ de contumace was issued against him, and - 
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he was imprisoned in Lancaster Castle. Ap- 
plication for a writ of habeas corpus with a 
view to his discharge was refused by the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, April 6th. An appeal was 
taken to the House of Lords and was dismissed, 
while the judgment of the Court of Arches was 
sustained. 

Mr. Green’s case was taken up by the En- 
glish Church Union, which represented that the 
penalties to which he was subjected were in- 
flicted upon him because he obeyed his con- 
science. It was said on behalf of the courts 
and the Church authorities that he could be 
released at any time upon his simply promising 
to obey the writ of inhibition and to desist 
from unlawtul practices. The case was brought 
directly before the Convocation of Canterbury 
at its session in July, when, an articulus clert 
having been adopted by the Lower House, ask- 
ing the bishops to consider what measures could 
be taken with propriety to secure the release 
of Mr. Green, the archbishop said that Mr. 
Green was in prison for refusing to obey the 
law, and he did not see how such a case could 
injure the Church. 

Mr. Green’s counsel, Mr. Phillimore, pub- 
lished a statement in August respecting his 
client’s position, representing that the court for 
contempt of which he was punished was one 
that had been set up by Parliament only, with- 
out the approval of the clergy in convocation, 
and in the absence of any body through which 
the laity could make themselves heard—a 
wholly secular, in no way spiritual authority, 
an authority of a kind which he could not con- 
scientiously allow to control him in the exer- 
cise of a purely spiritual function. To com- 
ply with the terms named as the conditions on 
which he could be released, would be to give 
up his office and cease from ministering, at the 
command of this secular authority—a thing 
he could no more do than the ancient martyrs 
could abjure their religion to avoid death. 
The Archbishop of York wrote to Mr. Green 
in August, suggesting to him as a way in which 
he might obtain his release and perhaps save 
future deplorable embarrassment without mak- 
ing or causing any sacrifice of principles on 
either side, that he might write to his bishop 
and express his readiness to abide by his supe- 
rior’s advice in the matters about which the 
suit had arisen; adding that— 

It might be that the advice given would be such 
that your undertaking to act upon it would give the 
court an opportunity of relieving you from your pres- 
ent position, and that a clergyman could never re- 
proach himself for having done that which his very 
ordination vows made a duty. 


Mr. Green replied that to act as the arch- 
bishop suggested would be to adopt precisely 
the course which he had rejected, he believed 
on good grounds, two years before, and the 
reasons now were as ten to one why he should 
not do so. To surrender in the way his Grace 
suggested— 

Would be simply to surrender the Prayer-Book, 
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This, I conceive, no person whatever is entitled to 
demand of me. Besides, I have always understood 
that no bishop can make an order contrary to what is 
contained in that book. . . . Were I, your Grace, to 
surrender, or even seem to surrender, the great prin- 
ciples at stake, I should be for ever troubled with the 
curse of a guilty conscience. 

The archbishop, publishing the result of this 
"correspondence, expressed regret at the want 
of success of his attempt to secure Mr. Green’s 
release, but did not think that the attempt had 
been wholly in vain, for it had proved to him, 
he said, 

That the cell from which we should be glad to lead 
him (Mr. Green) forth is locked on the inside. Mr. 
Green will not accept the ruling of the archbishop’s 
court, nor the opinion of the assembled bishops of the 
Anglican communion throughout the world, nor the 
resolutions of convocation, nor the determination of 
his own bishop, nor the invitation of the archbisho 
of the province. So long as this attitude is preserved, 
I do not see any further means that can be adopted to 
effect his much-desired release. 

A systematic agitation was organized by the 
English Church Union, to be promoted by 

.public meetings held under the direction of the 
district and branch unions, and the circulation 
of petitions for Mr. Green’s unconditional re- 
lease. 

A general meeting under the direction of 
the English Church Union, appointed to be 
held in connection with the Church Congress, 
was held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, October 5th, 
Mr. O. L. Wood, president of the union, pre- 
siding. Addresses were made defining and de- 
fending the position of the union and of the 
friends of Mr. Green; and a letter was read 
from the imprisoned clergyman, in which he 
said : 

If any one asked me why I was here, I should 
reply, ‘‘ For the kingdom of Jesus Christ.”” It is the 
honor of the Church for which we have been content 
to strive, and, by God’s help, hope to continue to 
strive as long as life shall last. The awful insult of- 
fered to the Church by the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act is such as will not be endured by the hum- 
blest sect in the Jand. That a Parliament, not even 
professing to be Christian, should set up a court and 
ey rules for the worship and discipline of the 

hureh of God, is going, to my mind, beyond the en- 
durable. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking Mr. Green 
for refusing to acknowledge the authority of 
the Privy Council and the courts subject to 
its jurisdiction in matters touching faith and 
worship ; denying—while the duty of submis- 
sion to the canonical orders of the bishop was 
recognized—the canonical authority of epis- 
copal directions avowedly controlled by and 
based upon the decisions of the judicial com- 
mittee as overriding the inherent discretion of 
the episcopate, and declaring that no change 
in the ecclesiastical courts could be acquisced 
rin which did not restore the final determination 
of spiritual matters to the bishops and synods, 

A bill, called the Ecclesiastical Courts Reg- 
ulation Bill, was introduced in the House ot 
Lords, with especial reference to the case of 
Mr. Green. It proposed the amendment of the 
act of 1813 and of ‘ Thorogood’s act” of 1840, 
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providing for the release of a prisoner incar- 
cerated under a writ de contumace at the expi- 
ration of six months, with the consent of the 
other parties to the suit, by omitting the pro- 
viso requiring the consent of the other parties. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury supported this 
bill on its second reading in August, but said 
there would be a difficulty in applying it satis- 
factorily, because it would be hard to keep a 
gentleman like Mr. Green from getting into 
prison again after he was discharged. The 
Lord Chancellor, remarking that Mr. Green 
was charged with no fewer than eleven acts of 
disobedience, said that in fact that gentleman 
would appear to be of the opinion that no 
obedience was due from him in matters of cer- 
emonial to any decisions of the ecclesiastical 
courts. Under the bill now before their lord- 
ships, the person proceeded against might be 
imprisoned for six months over and over again 
until he ceased to be contumacious. That 
would require amendment. 

A committee of ritualists, selected on ac- 
count of the attention they had paid to the 
subject, held a series of conferences on the 
Prayer-Book and its rubrics, and for the dis- 
cussion of ritual conformity during 1880 and 
1881, and published its report in September, 
1881. The promoters of this step admitted 
that it had become apparent that the ritualistic 
movement, in the absence of any system of 
rules, had resulted in the introduction of a 
great diversity of practice, and that some of 
the clergymen, in the excess of their zeal, had 
adopted usages which could not be justified by 
any reference to the Prayer-Book ; and it was 
believed that if the whole subject were revised 
in a scholarly manner, and if what could be 
supported by appeal to the Prayer-Book were 
exactly defined, a standard of extreme ritual 
might be fixed, under which uniformity of 
practice would be promoted, the irritation and 
friction felt in the Church would be dimin- 
ished, a fair trial of the Prayer-Book, as the 
ritualists understood it, would be had on its own 
merits, and the advance of liturgical revision 
would be sped. The report of the committee 
embodies the results of its inquiries into the 
true meaning of the rubrics, deals with cases 
where a conflict of rubrics exists, and decides 
in some instances that certain practices which 
have been insisted upon are not sustained with 
sufficient clearness, and ought to be abandoned 
or modified. 

The English Church Union returned in its 
reports for 1880, 19,410 members, showing an 
increase during a year of 1,684 members; six 
new district unions and 264 new branches had 
been organized. The income of the union had 
been $24,970. The report said, referring to the 
results of the prosecutions of clergymen for 
alleged illegal practices, ‘‘The apparent want 
of success which has attended the defensive 
efforts to maintain the civil rights of the per- 
secuted clergy should not be regarded with 
feelings of despondency.” 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


_ ANTHROPOLOGY. The discovery of stone 
implements in gravel-beds in the bluffs of the 
Delaware River, near Trenton, New Jersey, 
raised an interesting question as to the an- 
tiquity of man in America, since these gravel 
deposits were believed to have been formed by 
glacial action. The discovery of a few human 
bones in Pliocene deposits on the Pacific coast 
was the only evidence of the extreme antiquity 
of the human race upon this continent before 
the finding of these relics in the Trenton grav- 
els, to which attention was first called by Dr. 
©. C. Abbott. The genuineness of those Plio- 
cene remains is, however, anything but well es- 
tablished. The inter-glacial palwoliths of the 
Delaware Valley are rude celts of argillite. 
They differ distinctly from the implements left 
by the Indians here and in other parts of the 
country ; yet nearer the surface, and occasion- 
ally upon the surface, in the same region they 
are found among flint weapons of the Indian 
type. Morgan and other American archeolo- 
gists have concluded that the Indians reached 
the Atlantic coast from the interior, and that 
their original seats were near the Pacific. It 
must be inferred that they encountered and 
expelled another race, who had dwelt there 
since the formation of these gravel deposits. 
There is historical evidence of a race of differ- 
ent ethnological characteristics from the red- 
men inhabiting this part of the Atlantic sea- 
coast in the sagas of the Icelandic colonists of 
Greenland, relating to their visits to Vinland in 
the eleventh century. The Skrellings, found 
by the Northmen in New England, have been 
identified by most certain indications in their 
descriptions with the Esquimau race, and 
were called by the same name in the chroni- 
cles. The Northmen first met the Esquimaux 
low down on the Atlantic coast. Three cen- 
turies later they appeared in large numbers in 
Greenland, and the severe conflicts which took 
place between the colonists and these invaders 
were probably the reason why the Green- 
land settlements were finally abandoned. The 
migration of the Esquimaux to the north 
ward, evidenced by these events, was doubt- 
less caused by the pressure of the Indians 
behind them, who in more recent times have 
encroached upon the Esquimaux in British 
America. 

Weapons of a ruder type than the flint, 
quartz, and jasper arrow and spear heads, of 
many different patterns, attributed to the In- 
dians, have been found near the surface, not 
only in the Delaware Valley, but in New Eng- 
Jand and elsewhere in the Eastern States. They 
are always large, rudely-fashioned celts of nearly 
uniform pattern, much weather-worn, and made 
of argillite, thus corresponding in all particu- 
lars with the implements of the Trenton grav- 
el-beds. These palwolithic weapons, even in 
the absence of historical evidence, could be 
attributed with good reason to the Esquimaux, 
as being the only race living in the earlier stone 
age found in an accessible region. They are 
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quite similar to implements still made by the 
Esquimaux. 

There was less difficulty in connecting the 
Delaware flints with the Esquimau race than 
in accepting them as evidence of glacial or pre- 
glacial man, though found buried in what was 
supposed on good evidence to be glacial drift. 
The special study of this formation made by 
Henry Oarvill Lewis has led to conclusions 
which remove this difficulty. Mr. Lewis says 
that the implement-bearing gravel is the most 
recent formation except recent alluvium, and 
much later than the Philadelphia brick-clay 
and red gravels which were deposited at the 
melting of the great glacier. It extends up 
the valley of the Delaware to the Water-Gap, 
and is of fluvial origin, marking the former 
bed of the river. It bears marks of ice- 
action, which must be ascribed to a second 
(more recent) glacier, whose flood cut a channel 
through the deposits of the first glacial period. 
The date of this smaller glacier corresponded 
approximately to the Reindeer period of Eu- 
rope. The implements found in this gravel, 
which is the most recent of nine gravel and 
clay deposits in the Delaware Valley, are un- 
questionably of the same age as the formation, 
indicating the existence of man at the time 
when the floods of the river covered this grav- 
el, which is far above the present river-bed. 
This period Mr. Lewis proposes to call the Es- 
quimau period. 

The recent measurements of African skulls 
by M. Hamy show that the races of that con- 
tinent are not as universally dolichocephalous 
as has been supposed. He distinguishes be- 
tween two distinct types of cranial formation 
in the negro races, and between forms within 
these ranging from the sub-brachycephalic 
through the mesocephalic and the sub-doli- 
chocephalic to the true dolichocephalic. The 
dwarf race north of the equator, described by 
Schweinfurth and Miani (see AxxKAs), has been 
studied by M. Hamy, who does not find their 
skulls less arched than those of the rest of man- 
kind. Their stature is greater than that of the 
Bushmen, and is about the same average as the 
Andaman-Islanders. Their horizontal cephalic 
index approaches the true brachycephalous ra- 
tio. The Noubas, Fourahs, Gallas, and Niam- 
Niams, and the Haoussas, who dwell west of 
Lake Tchad, and are separated from the above 
peoples by a population craniologically distinct, 
he classes together in a single race. 

Fossil evidence of the semi-human transi- 
tional stage in the development of the human 
species may be claimed to be afforded by a hu- 
man jaw-bone found in the Schipka Cave in 
Moravia, with bones of the mammoth, and rude 
palwoliths. It is a fragment of the lower jaw, 
containing the incisors, an eye-tooth, and two 
premolars, with the last three back teeth just 
emerging from the bone. It is therefore a 
child’s skull, in the stage of development be- 
longing to the eighth year. Yet the size of 
the jaw and the teeth is that of an adult. The 
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lower part of the jaw recedes without forming 
a chin, and the hinder surface of the symphy- 
sis has a very oblique slope. These character- 
istics, approaching the type of the anthropoid 
apes, are exhibited in a much more marked 
manner than in any existing savage race, or 
in the fossils of men before discovered which 
show them, such as the jaw of Nanette. 

A fortified camp has been discovered by the 
Abbé Ambrosio Sans in the Maestrazgo plateau 
in Spain, which bears every indication of hav- 
ing been constructed by a prehistoric people 
of the polished-stone age. It is situated in a 
group of hills. On one side the position is 
protected by a natural escarpment. Within 
the curved outer wall, which was built of 
stones without mortar, is a smaller wall, still 
intact, and heaps of stones, the ruins of dwell- 
ings. The habitations were oval, about 20 feet 
long by 64 feet in breadth, and were arranged 
in groups and in solitary positions, according 
to a definite plan. At the foot of the wall 
were found the remains of many animals, some 
of which belonged to extinct species. Outside 
of the inclosure were picked up polished celts 
of reddish-veined white quartz, lance-heads of 
blackish diorite, and other implements of thie 
Neolithic age. 

An ancient galley, discovered at Sandefjord, 
in Norway, throws light on the naval architect- 
ure of the Norse mariners a thousand years ago. 
It was the sepulchre of a viking, whose bones, 
with those of a little dog and some implements, 


.were found inside, and the bones of horses and 


dogs sacrificed at the funeral round about; but 
the tomb had been plundered. The vessel was 
about 78 feet long, 17 feet in beam, and 5 feet 
9 inches deep, and would probably draw less 
than four feet of water. The curves of tho 
bent timbers seemed to be the natural growth 
of the trees, There were twenty ribs. The 
side-boards, of selected and well-seasoned oak, 
overlapped each other, and were fastened by 
iron rivets clinched on both sides. No evidences 
of the use of a saw were seen. The frame- 
timbers were fastened together with root 
withes. Bow and stern had the same shape. 
The rudder was on the starboard side, a foot 
or two from the. stern. There was no deck. 
There were holes for 82 oars. These were 20 
feet long. The finish and workmanship were 
careful and elaborate, and the plan of the hull 
was anything but primitive and rude, the lines 
being admirable for speed and for seaworthi- 
ness. The ship was covered by a burial-mound 
of blue clay, this material accounting for its 
excellent preservation. 

APPLETON, Jonn Apams, was born in 
Boston, Massachusetts, January 9, 1817, and 


‘died at his residence, Clifton, Staten Island, 


July 18, 1881, in the sixty-fifth year of his 
age. Mr. Appleton was one of the firm of 
‘“D. Appleton & Company,” a house well 
known for its steady progress and uniform 
success as publishers and importers of books. 
Mr. John A. Appleton, wherever he was known, 
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was highly respected and esteemed for his in- 
tegrity and uprightness in all the walks of life. 
His time and attention were mainly devoted to 
the business upon which he entered as a young 
man, with his father and brothers; and in the 
prosecution of that business, upon sound and 
manly principles, he met with gratifying suc- 
cess. He acquired a large fortune, which he 
wisely used, not only for the benefit of his im- 
mediate family and friends, but also for the 
good of the community in which he lived, and 
especially for the cause of the church to which 
he was devotedly attached. About seven years 
ago, he was severely injured by being thrown 
from his carriage, and he never fully recovered 
from the shock thus given to his system. His 
last illness was aggravated by a complication 
of disorders, and he sank rapidly under the at- 
tack, passing away in the early morning of 
Wednesday, July 138th. 

There were several points in Mr. Appleton’s 
character which deserve to be noted. He was, 
first of all, a devout, consistent Christian— 
one who was neither ashamed nor afraid to 
acknowledge his faith and trust in his Saviour, 
and one who strove to remember always that 
he was a steward of God, placed in charge of 
large means and opportunities for promoting 
the spread of the Gospel and the happiness of 
his fellow-men. And he continued steadfast 
in this faith, and, when the summons came, 
he laid down the burden of life with firm, un- 
wavering confidence in the mercy of our Heay- 
enly Father in and through Christ Jesus our 
Lord. He was for many years senior warden 
of St. John’s Church, Clifton, and was one of 
its largest benefactors. It may indeed be called 
his monument. A mural tablet has been erect- 
ed in the church of his affections, commemo- 
rating his quiet life of faith and service asa 
Christian. It was done by the members of the 
church, his friends, and the employés in his 
business. 

In admirable keeping with this inner life of 
faith, Mr. Appleton always proved himself to 
be a gentleman of the truest type. He was 
uniformly courteous and considerate toward 
others, never wounding the feelings of any one, 
however obscure or lowly his lot, and always 
ready with a pleasant word and kindly act. 
Though of a rather nervous temperament, and 
disliking everything of the nature of parade 
or show, he was fond of congenial society, 
and took delight in dispensing cordial and 
unostentatious hospitality at his beautiful resi- 
dence in Staten Island. He was a lover of 
home and home pleasures, and, as he had been 
especially favored and happy in his marriage, 
he made his home the central point of quiet 
and peaceful enjoyment. 

As a business man, Mr. Appleton was desery- 
edly esteemed to be an honor to the name. 
He took his full share in upholding the high 
reputation which the house of D. Appleton & 
Oo. has always sustained for integrity and fair- 
ness in their vast business transactions. He was 
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jealous for the good name of the house, and 
desirous, by every effort on his part, to extend 
its honorable usefulness. He was endeared to 
all with whom he was brought into close busi- 
ness relations, as touching evidence of which 
may be adduced the spontaneous gathering of 
the employés of the house, the day after his 
death, and the resolutions unanimously adopted 
at the meeting. Truly, in all the varied re- 
sponsibilities of life, the passage of Holy Script- 
ure selected as the text of an eloquent dis- 
course preached at his funeral aptly describes 
Mr. Appleton’s career: ‘The path of the just 
is as the shining light that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.” 

ARBITRATION. A decision of the Louisi- 
ana Court of Appeals embodies a totally ditfer- 
ent doctrine from that which has guided English 
courts, and American courts after them, for over 
two hundred years, relative to the obligation of 
merchants to submit to and abide by arbitration 
after agreement to do so. <A contract for the 
sale of mules contained a stipulation that dif- 
ferences arising between the parties should be 
referred to arbitrators, one to be chosen by 
each party, and the twuy, on failing to agree, to 
fix upon an umpire. On the failure of the sell- 
er to deliver, the buyer brought suit in court. 
The selling party objected that the plaintiff had 
not offered to arbitrate, as the contract required. 
The suing party argued that a stipulation to 
arbitrate is revocable any time before award is 
made, and can not debar access to the civil 
courts. The court, acknowledging the weight 
of authority to conflict with the view taken, 
delivered the opinion that stipulations of this 
character, not being contrary to either law or 
to public policy, should not be considered less 
binding than other lawful contracts. Arbitra- 
tors are authorized by modern laws to take tes- 
timony under oath, and have accordingly the 
facilities for investigating simpler questions. 
When parties, knowing the full effect and cir- 
cumstances of the agreement, have deliberate- 
ly agreed to settle disputes by friendly refer- 
ence, they should be left to the tribunal of their 
own election. The powers of arbitrators and 
the finality of the award have been considera- 
bly enhanced in New York and other States. 
Yet the liberty possessed by either party of 
withdrawing before the conclusion of the de- 
liberations, discourages merchants from resort- 
ing to this mode of adjusting disputes in minor 
controversies, notwithstanding its preferable- 
ness to legal trial. In exchanges, boards of 
trade, and similar associations there usually re- 
sides efficient power to enforce a rule compell- 
ing members to submit their differences to the 
arbitrament of a committee, and the custom, 
thus made binding, is eminently satisfactory in 
its workings. 

ARCHEOLOGY. Important discoveries of 
antiques illustrating the civilizations of Egypt, 
ancient Chaldea, and Greece, have been ex- 
humed and deposited in the British Museum, 
the Boulak Museum of the Khedive, and in the 
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Royal Museum at Berlin. The Egyptian dis- 
covery was the fruit of the efforts of Maspero, 
the new director of the Boulak Museum, and 
of his assistant, Brugsch, both renowned Egyp- 
tologists. It includes records which clear up a 
doubtful period of Pharaonic chronology. The 
discoveries in Mesopotamia were made by an 
agent of the British Museum, who has been en- 
gaged for years in this exploration, and who 
has now located cities more ancient than Baby- 
lon, and brought to light remains of the prime- 
val Assyrian civilization, The Greek remains 
recovered embrace examples of classic art in 
its highest prime, and also an interesting work 
of a later age illustrating the aberrations of 
Greek genius in the decadence of taste. The 
excavation of these objects from the ruins of 
Olympia and Pergamon was conducted by 
commissioners of the German Government, 
which had appropriated a large subsidy for 
this purpose. 

In Egypt an extraordinary treasure of sepul- 
chral relics was brought to light in the summer 
of 1881, through the efforts of Professor Mas- 
pero. For many years curious antiquities have 
occasionally appeared in the markets, of a sort 
which led to the suspicion that the Arab trad- 
ers had discovered a royal tomb, which they 
were secretly rifling. Upon deciphering a 
photographic copy of a ritual purchased by a 
traveler at Thebes, and discovering it to be the 
funeral papyrus of Pinotem I, Professor Mas- 
pero’s suspicions were confirmed. Having been 
appointed the successor to Mariette Pasha as 
conservator of the Khedivial collections, he had 
the opportunity of inaugurating his official 
connection with an important discovery. Pro- 
ceeding to Thebes, he arrested an Arab dealer 
in relics, one of three brothers who alone were 
in possession of the secret. This man, after 
many weeks of obstinate reticence, disclosed 
the situation of the treasure. The objects were 
then taken out by Emil Brugsch, and trans- 
ported to Cairo. The place was not a tomb, 
but a cave which had been used as a hiding- 
place, to which the contents of royal sepulchres 
had been taken for safety. The removal took 
place, it is supposed, either at the time of the 
tomb robberies of the twentieth dynasty, or 
of the sacking of Thebes by the Assyrians. The 
mummies and grave-treasures were piled to- 
gether in great confusion, and some of the 
identifications which were made on the strength 
of fanereal inscriptions afterward appeared 
donbtful, as there were evidences that the 
place had already been ransacked. 

There were taken out altogether some six 
thousand objects, including twenty-nine mum- 
mies of kings, queens, princes, and high-priests, 
five papyri, one of which is the funeral papyrus 
of Queen Makera, of the twentieth dynasty, and 
two plaques of the kind which Professor Mas- 
pero has before described from specimens which 
must have come from the same place. The 
mummy-cases, which were all contained in a 
chamber twenty-three feet by thirteen, had 
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been opened by Arabs, and into some the wrong 
mummy had been returned, as the names on 
the bandages did not correspond to those upon 
the cases. The mummies of people of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties appear 
to have been removed to this place of safety 
from their graves in the Valley of the Tombs 
during the reign of the first priest-king, Her- 
Hor. And afterward, perhaps on account of 
its secrecy, the vault was used as a burial-place 
for succeeding princes. 

The depredations committed among these 
coffins have been considerable, and much of the 
difficulty in identifying the bodies is owing to 
the abstractions and displacements. The fu- 
neral papyrus of Queen Not-em-maut was 
purchased several years ago by the Prince of 
Wales, who deposited it in the British Museum. 
The funeral papyrus of Neb-seni, one of the 
dignitaries whose coffins were found, has also 
been for some time in the British Museum. 
Many statuettes, inscribed tablets, scarabei, 
mummies, etc., have been sold to-travelers of 
late years, which were undoubtedly taken from 
this place by the Arabs, who have known the 
secret of the chamber for probably twenty-two 
years. 

Of the twenty-nine mummies recovered, sev- 
en are those of kings, nine of queens and prin- 
cesses, and five of personages of distinction. 
The hiding-place was situated behind an angle 
of a cliff a little way from Deir-el-Bahari, near 
Thebes, southwest of the village. The entrance 
to the chamber in which they were concealed 
was by a perpendicular shaft, 12 metres deep, 
whose mouth was 60 metres above the plain. 
From the bottom of the pit a gallery, 74 metres 
in length, conducted to the chamber, whose 
dimensions were 7 metres by 4. <A hint of the 
causes which Jed to the deposit of the bodies in 
this secret place is probably given in hieratic 
inscriptions on the mummy-cases of Leti I and 
Rameses XII, which stated that their remains 
had been placed for safety in the tomb of Queen 
Ansera. The mummy of this queen was found 
in the vault, though not in her own mummy 
case, but that of Rai, the nurse of Queen 
Ahmes-Nofertari. 

Among the mummies were identified those 
of a Raskenen, one of the last kings of the 
seventeenth dynasty; of King Ahmes I, the 
founder of the eighteenth dynasty, and of 
Ahmes-Nofertari, his queen; Queen Arhotep 
and Princess Sat Ammon, his daughters, and 
Prince Sa Ammon, his son; of Amenhotep I, 
the second king of this dynasty; the mummy- 
cases of Thothmes I and Thothmes II, sueceed- 
ing monarchs; the mummy-case, and perhaps 
the mummy, of Thothmes III, or the Great; 

“mummies of Queens Hont-ta-me-hou, An, Set- 
ka, and Princess Mes-sont-ta-me-hou, all of the 
eighteenth dynasty; the mummy of Rameses 
I, the founder of the nineteenth dynasty; of 
King Seti I, his successor; the supposed 
mummy of Rameses II, or the Great, the third 
king of this dynasty, and the Pharaoh of the 
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Jewish captivity, but which Professor Maspero 
afterward concluded to be that of Rameses 
XII, of the twentieth dynasty; of Queen 
Not-em-maut, wife of Her-Hor, the first priest- 
king; of the high-priest Pinotem; of Queen 
Ramaka and her infant daughter Mout-em-hat, 
of the twenty-first dynasty ; of King Pinotem 
II, the third of this dynasty, and of Queen 
Hon-ta-taoni, his daughter, Queen Ast-em-jeb 
and Princess Nessi-kon-sou, other daughters, 
Prince Jep-ta-a-ouf-anch, high-priest of Ammon 
Ra, his son, and the high-priest Mas-sa-ha-ta, 
another son or near relative. 

The assemblage of mummies of different pe- 
riods in this place was owing, according to the 
conjectures of Maspero, originally to the tomb- 
robberies of the reign of Rameses 1X. The 
tomb of Amenhotep I was one of those which 
the robbers attempted to break into. It was 
probably in the midst of the necropolis at 
Koorneh. Several mummies were missing 
probably at the time of the removal. The 
tomb of Queen Mashont-ti-moo-hoo had been 
pillaged, and apparently those of Thothmes 
III, Rameses I, Seti I, and others. Contem- 
porary mummies of the family of the twentieth 
dynasty were deposited in the same place for 
safety on account of the unsettled state of the 
country, owing to insurrections and the estab- 
lishment of the rival dynasty at Tanis. This 
twenty-first dynasty could not have succeeded 
Her-Hor, but reigned contemporaneously with 
the priest-kings whose names are preserved 
in this cavern. These descendants of Her-Hor 
were as follows: High-Priest Piankhi; High- 
Priest Pinotem I; Pinotem II; his sons, King 
Menkheperra and High-Priest Mahasirti; and 
King Pinotem, whose wife, Makeri, was 
daughter of the contemporary King of Tanis. 
The rival dynasties were both supplanted after 
the death of Makeri by Sheshouk, the head of 
a Semitic family in Lower Egypt, who founded 
the Bubastite dynasty. 

Assyriologists have for some time expected 
that in the ruined cities of Babylonia more 
ancient versions of the Assyrian text than the 
cuneiform inscriptions already recovered would 
yet be brought to light. In 1880 Hormuzd 
Rassam found a fragment of a tablet relating 
to the Deluge in the ruins of one of the tem- 
ple libraries of Babylon. Through the seasons 
of 1880 and 1881 the same explorer has indus- 
triously examined the sites of the Chaldean 
cities of Babylon, Borsippa, Sippara, and 
Cutha, and has unearthed a large number of 
religious texts and records. 

Since the large discovery of inscribed tablets 
made by Arabs in 1874, there have been in- 
numerable relics and inscriptions exhumed in 
Babylon. The same spot has been explored 
by Rassam. It was the center of commercial 
life in ancient Babylon, being the court of a 
family named Beni Egibi, who seem to have 
been financial agents of the government. The 
tax-receipts found here reveal the fact that the 
taxes for the maintenance of the irrigation 
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canals and the highways were raised by duties 
on the land, the date and corn crops, and on 
cattle. There were large quantities of temple 
lands held in mortmain, like the mosque prop- 
erty in the Turkish Empire. From the pal- 
aces of Babylon Rassam has recovered records 
which cover the period from the reign of Na- 
bonidus to the capture of the city by Cyrus. 

Babylon was built almost entirely of brick. 
Chambers and corridors of the Palace of the 
Kings, with decorations of plaster and painted 
bricks, were found. Extensive hydraulic works, 
consisting of wells and conduits connected 
with the river, seem to indicate the locality of 
the hanging gardens. One of the kings, ac- 
cording to a discovered document, had sixty 
gardens or paradises made for him near the 
city. The ruins of the traditional site of the 
Tower of Babel are probably the seven-story 
tower of the Temple of Nebo. 

Rassam has identified and explored the sites 
of two cities of higher antiquity than Babylon. 
These are Sippara, the city of the Sun-god, 
which was, according to Berosus, more ancient 
than Ur, having been founded before the flood, 
and Cutha, one of the great temple-cities of 
Babylonia. The modern name of the site of 
Sippara is Abbu Hubba. The mounds cover 
an area of over two miles in circumference. 
The buildings were placed with their angles to 
the cardinal points of the compass. The south- 
west wall of an immense building was first 
uncovered. It was fifteen hundred feet long, 
and broken at regular intervals by projecting 
buttresses, which were ornamented by grooved 
panels. The edifice consisted of many long, 
narrow rooms, with exceedingly thick walls, 
arranged around a central court. This build- 
ing was the Temple of the Sun-god. In a 
large gallery were the remains of the sacrificial 
altar, nearly thirty feet square; and in a con- 
necting chamber were the records of the tem- 
ple. One of the records is a votive tablet 
commemorating the victory of the Babylonian 
king Nabupallidina over the Sutu tribe of 
Elamites, and dating from about the year 852 
B. o. It contains a figure in relief of the god 
and of the king and priests performing wor- 
ship. It was the cult of the solar disk and 
rays, a form of which was introduced into 
Egypt in the eighteenth dynasty. A list of the 
six solar festivals is inscribed, two of them cor- 
responding to the spring and autumn equinoxes. 
Sheep, oxen, rams, and fruits of the earth are 
mentioned as the sacrificial offerings, as in the 
Bible. This most ancient of the cities of Mes- 
opotamia, and a neighboring place, whose ruins 
yielded records of minor importance, are in all 
probability identical with the cities of Sephar- 
vaim mentioned in 2 Kings, xvii, 24-31, in 
connection with Outha, whose site was also 
identified and partially explored by Rassam, 
The British Museum, which receives the ob- 
jects recovered by Rassam, already contains 
‘over three thousand of these tablets of the 
carlier period, including the large collection 
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secured from the Arabs by the late George 
Smith. 

The excavations at Olympia, which have been 
prosecuted since 1875 with means furnished 
by the German Government, have revealed the 
whole plan of this most interesting city, which 
remained for many centuries the center of 
Hellenic civilization and the scene of the na- 
tional festivals. The walled inclosure called 
the Sacred Grove, in which were the Temple 
of Zeus and the other shrines and sanctuaries 
and the official buildings connected with the 
Olympic games, was about four thousand feet 
long, and extended back from the river to the 
foot of the mountain about two thousand feet. 
The Temple of Zeus was a simpler, more massive 
and more imposing edifice than the Parthenon, 
built in a purer Doric style. The group of 
twenty-one colossal figures by Paionios, rep- 
resenting the battle between Oinomaos and 
Pelops, with Zeus as arbiter in the middle, 
which adorned the eastern pediment, have all 
been recovered in various states of preservation. 
Statues of the river-gods Alpheios and Kladeos 
flanked the pediment. The western pediment 
contained a group by Alkmenes representing a 
contest at the wedding of Peirithods arrested 
by the intervention of the young Apollo, 
showing drunken Centaurs carrying off the 
women and Hellenes coming to the rescue, 
with weeping female slaves on the ‘ground. 
This composition consists likewise of twenty- 
one figures, of thirteen of which the heads re- 
main. At both ends of the temple are sculpt- 
ures in high relief representing the labors of 
Herakles. They are pronounced by Curtius 
to belong to the same school of sculpture as 
the pediments. The pediments can be intel- 
ligibly reconstructed, and surpass any pedi- 
ments before known. Curtius assigns the 
sculptures of the temple to the school of 
Kalamis, which immediately preceded the 
highest development of Attic art in the age of 
Phidias. In the representation of Apollo the 
conventional traditions were adhered to, while 
in the forms of the men and Centaurs com- 
plete freedom was exercised. The Heraion, 
which comes next in size to the Temple of 
Zeus, dates from an earlier period. It illus- 
trates the growth of a Greek temple, which 
was originally a temporary wooden structure 
for the reception of votive offerings, but was 
gradually built up by the replacement of one 
group after another of the wooden pillars by 
stone columns. The ground-plan of another 
temple surrounded by pillars has also been 
discovered. It is the Metron, or sanctuary 
of the mother of the gods. The treasuries have 
been exposed to view in the northern part of 
the Altis, or sacred inclosure, They resemble 
temples, and stand in a row. The two larg- 
est, the thesauri of the Syracusans and of the 
Megareans, have been identified. The latter 
contains sculptures representing the war of 
the giants, of an age preceding the ginite. 
One of the most interesting monuments of the 
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classic period is the colossal figure of Nike, by 
Paionios. The round temple built by Phil- 
ip of Macedon after the battle of Charonea 
stands in a fair state of preservation to the 
west of the Heraion. Structures of the Roman 
period are rotundas, water-works, etc., erected 
by Antoninus Pius and Herodes Atticus. The 
Pelopion, or precinct for the worship of the 
hero Pelops, was marked by no structure ex- 
cept an entrance-hall at one end. The altar 
of Zeus, an elliptical ring of rough stones, oc- 
cupied the very center of the Altis. In the 
soil around the altar quantities of vctive offer- 
ings in bronze and terra-cotta were found. The 
Prytaneion, containing the altar of Hestia and 
the banqueting-hall in which the Olympic 
victors were feasted, stood at the northwest 
corner of the Altis. Between the buildings 
the open spaces were filled with statues, the 
votive gifts of cities and individuals, and also 
statues of the victors in the Olympian contests. 
But few of these remain. 

Outside of the Altis the stadiums, leading to 
the course of the runners, stood on the east. 
The starting-place and goal are still in position. 
All the other contests took place here, except 
the chariot-races in the Hippodrome, of which 
no vestiges remain. An edifice consisting of a 
quadrangular court, approached by two colon- 
nades, dates from about the same period as the 
Temple of Zeus. It is supposed to have been 
the meeting-place of the Olympic Council. A 
series of fine buildings stood between the Kla- 
deos and the Altis on the west. <A circular 
building contained an altar with inscriptions to 
“the hero,” referring, undoubtedly, to Ianos, 
and afterward Klytias, founders of the priestly 
families of diviners which first gave to Olympia 
its importance. A'group of dwellings near by 
were probably the homes of the priests, and 
the building whose site was taken for the 
Byzantine church must have been the assem- 
bly-hall of the priestly functionaries. To the 
north were the Palastra or practice-court for 
the wrestlers, and the halls where the rhetori- 
cal declamations were delivered. East of the 
Byzantine church was the court, surrounded 
with columns, which is called the Grand Gym- 
nasium., This was probably the largest and 
most splendid building in Olympia. 

There have been more than four hundred 
inscriptions found. Many of them have refer- 
ence to the visitors at the games, and afford 
much information regarding the different games, 

The German explorers have also exhumed im- 
portant remains of the Acropolis at Pergamon, 
a city of great splendor in post- Alexandrian 
times, The sculptured ornaments of the great 
altar, mentioned by ancient writers, have been 
‘recovered in a good state of preservation. The 
principal frieze represents the battle of the gods 
and giants. This work dates from about 200 
B. 0., the period of the inroads of the Gallic 
barbarians, The figures are of heroic size, and 
executed in a free and bold style. The gods 
are dignified and graceful in attitude and pro- 
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portions. In picturing the giants the artist gaye 
free play to an exuberant fancy. Some of them 
are fine types of manly strength and beauty ; 
others fantastic mixtures of human and mon- 
strous forms; some with legs prolonged into 
serpents; many with one or two pairs of wings; 
one with a lion’s head and mane; one with the 
horns and ears of a Triton, and one with the 
shoulders and hump of a buffalo. Zeus is rep- 
resented engaged with many foes at once—his 
serpent seizing the heads of two of the hideous 
serpent-legs, and his egis held aloft in his ex- 
tended right hand. Athene with the gorgonei- 
on on her breast is dragging a winged youth- 
ful giant by the hair. Hecate is a singular 
conception, having three heads and trunks and 
six arms. Apollo and Dionysos are forms of 
great beauty. A lovely female figure, engaged 
in hurling a vase encircled with serpents ata 
giant, has puzzled all archeologists. Cybele, 
riding upon her lion, is armed witha bow. Of 
the frieze, ninety-four slabs, about three fifths 
of the whole, have been excavated and sent to 
Berlin, and with them thirty-four slabs of the 
sinaller frieze, representing scenes from the le- 
gend of Telephus; and numerous inscriptions, 
statues, and other relics. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC (Repfsiica Ar- 
GENTINA). “Our relations with foreign powers 
will be zealously maintained and fostered by 
my Government, care being taken to augment 
and strengthen the bonds of union between 
this republic and the most advanced nations. 
It will be my special endeavor to preserve har- 
mony with our neighbors, while strictly ab- 
staining from interference in their internal con- 
cerns. And as for those with whom, in rela- 
tion to boundaries, we have difficulties still 
pending, I shall seek to solve these in a manner 
worthy of all concerned, without yielding one 
iota where I understand the dignity, rights, or 
integrity of the republic to be affected.” These 
words, quoted from President Roca’s inaugural 
speech to the Argentine Congress, were spoken 
on October 12, 1880. Just one year later were 
exchanged the following notes between the 
United States Minister at Buenos Ayres and 
the Argentine Minister of Foreign Affairs: 


Untrep Starrs Leaation, October 22d, 11.80 Pp. x, 
My prar Minister: Allow me to offer you m 
most cordial and sincere congratulations on the final 
approbation, by the representatives of both countries, 
of the treaty which is the crowning and most glorious 
work of your life. It is said that republics do not 
know the meaning of the word gratitude. It may be 
s0; but henceforward the two nations can never for- 
get or cease to feel grateful for what you have done 
for them in one year or patient work and careful 
thought. Be assured that my Government and the 
Pee e of the United States will speedily indorse this 
well-merited recognition of the honor due to you for 
the glorious peace and prosperity that must inevitably 
result from your great achievement. I shall take the 
earliest opportunity of calling on you in nerson to 

present my respects and renew my congratulations, 
Your very sincere friend, THOMAS 0. OSBORN. 
Burnos Ayres, October 22d. 
My pear Minister: A thousand thanks for the very 
kind note you have sent me. I prize it extremely, 
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and will always keep it as a proof of your friendship. 
The cordial feelings you express for myself, and the 
kind view you take of the part I have had in arrang- 
ing the boundary treaty with Chili, are highly flat- 
tering tome. If the treaty of July 23d assure peace 
and reknit the bonds that have bound both nations 
together since they achieved their independence, as I 
firmly believe it will, very much of such a happy con- 
summation for the civilization and progress of this 
part of America will be due to you. We have both 
contributed something to the work you so justly call 
oe by carrying out the instruction of the Presi- 
ent, and you by so worthily interpreting the _pol- 
icy of the Government of the United States. I am 
already rewarded by the approval of my Government, 
my countrymen, and public opinion in general. As 
for you, my highly esteemed friend, it is a source of 
extreme pleasure to me that your honored name is 
linked with the international deed of July which re- 
stores peace between two peoples who are alike neigh- 
bors and brothers. Your most sincere friend 
BERNARDO DE IRIGOYEN. 


Here follows the translation of the text of 
the treaty of limits between the two countries: 


In the name of Almighty God. The Governments 
of the Argentine Republic and of the Republic of 
Chili, being desirous of effecting a friendly and hon- 
orable settlement of the dispute between their coun- 
tries, and in pursuance of the treaty of April, 1856, 
have decided to make a treaty of boundaries; and 
to that end have appointed the following plenipoten- 
tiaries, namely, by his Excellency the President of the 
Argentine Republic, Dr. Bernardo de Irigoyen, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs; and by his Excellency the 
President of Chili, Don Francisco de B. Echeverria, 
Consul-General in the Argentine Republic ; who, hav- 
ing duly presented their credentials, and found the 

owers respectively conferred upon them sufficient, 
ave agreed as follows: 

Articie I, The limits between Chili and the Ar- 
gentine Republic are from north to south, as far as the 
fifty-second degree of south latitude, the Cordillera of 
the Andes, the dividing line being that extending over 
the loftiest summits of the said Cordillera and separat- 
ing the water-sheds of either side. All questions ari3- 
ing as to the limits in valleys, or where the peculiar 
features of the Cordillera render the determination of 
the dividing line of the water-sheds difficult, shall be 
submitted to two arbitrators, a third to be appointed 
should such two fail to agree; and the decision of the 
arbitrators, when drawn ay in the form of a public 
instrument and duly signed by them, shall be accepted 
as final by both Governments. The present treaty 
shall go into effect upon the day on which it is signed, 
and shall thenceforth be regarded as binding and valid, 
and waiving any further formalities or negotiations ; 
and a copy thercof shall be given to each of the two 
Governments. 

Art. II. In the southern part of the continent and 
north of the Straits, the boundary between the two 
countries shall be a line extending from Point Dunge- 
ness along the land to Mount Dinero; thence west- 
ward over the highest points of the mountain-chain of 
that region to Mount Aymoud; thence to the point of 
intersection of the 70th meridian and the 52d parallel 
of south latitude; and thence westward along that 
parallel to the dividing line of the water-sheds of the 
Andes. The regions lying north of said lines shall 
belong to the Argentine Republic; and those south 
of said lines to Chili, save as stipulated in Article IT, 
concerning Tierra del Fuego and the adjacent islands. 

Art. ILI. In Tierra del Fuego a line shall be drawn 
from Cape Espiritu Santo, in latitude 52° 40’, and, 
coinciding with the meridian of longitude west from 
Greenwich, 68° 34’, extended south to Beagle Chan- 
nel, Tierra del Fuego being thus divided, the west- 
ern portion shall be Chilian, and the eastern Argen- 
tine. Concerning the islands, the following shall 
belong to the Argentine Republic: those of Los Es- 
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tados and the islands in proximity thereto, and, in 
the Atlantic, those lying east of Tierra del Fuego and 
of the eastern shores of Patagonia; and to Chili shall 
belong the islands lying south of Beagle Channel, and 
all those west of Tierra del Fuego to Cape Horn, 

Art. IV. The arbitrators mentioned in Article I 
shall in like manner fix the limits referred to in Ar- 
ticles IL and II. 

Arr. V. The Straits of Magellan shall be neutral 
for ever,* and the navigation thereof free to all nations + 
and, for the better securing said freedom and neutrality 
ne tortification or military defense shall be constructed 
there. 

Art, VI. The Chilian and Argentine Governments 
shall exercise full sovereignty for ever over the regions 
to them respectively appertaining under this treaty ; 
and should any question unhappily arise between the 
two countries, whether in virtue of this treaty or from 
any other cause, such question shall be submitted to 
the arbitration of a friendly power; but the limits de- 
fined in this treaty can in no event be disturbed. 

Arr. VII. The ratifications of this treaty shall be 
exchanged within sixty days, or sooner if possible, and 
the exchange be effected either in the city of Buenos 
Ayres or the city of Santiago. 

In witness whereof the plenipotentiaries of the Ar- 
gentine Republic and of the Republic of Chili have 
affixed their hands and seals to this present treaty, in 
duplicate, in the city of Buenos Ayres, on the twenty- 
third day of October, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-one. 

(Signed) BERNARDO DE IRIGOYEN, 

FRANCISCO DE B, ECHEVERRIA. 


For statistics relating to area, territorial 
division, population, etc., reference may be 
made to the “ Annual Cyclopedia” for 1872, 
1877, and 1878. The population of the re- 
public, which was set down at 2,250,000 in 
1878, is now estimated at not less than 2,400,- 
000, and consequently presents a rate of in- 
crease hitherto unparalleled elsewhere in 
South America. 

In Dr. Coni’s demographic bulletin, under 
date of July 31, 1881, the population of the 
capital, Buenos Ayres, was estimated at 278,- 
603. 

The number of immigrants in 1870 was 39,- 
667; in 1871, 20,928; in 1872, 37,037; ip 1873, 
76,332; in 1874, 68,277; in 1875, 42,066; in 
1876, 30,965; in 1877, 28,798; in 1878, 35,- 
876: in 1879, 50,205; in 1880, 41,615. 

The following table exhibits the nationality 
and number of the immigrants who landed at 
Buenos Ayres in 1879 and 1880: 


1879. 








NATIONALITIES. 1880, 

Tita iaveias eg oiciais « piniaiaicleieine rarer aietaiers\ 22,774 18,416 
Spaniards, 1 veaarinese teers 8.422 8.112 
Hrenchvadcs tors dstvacismsmiasee ener. 2,149 2175 
Wriglishs aae- otis aciaaeemteractetelacstev.e 783 583 
PAWIBS, ofits a:tia-seedpaeeeale cigs em aaaielnio oT TT 5S 
POYIANE. ss ee serena neiiels|s elelsiela cs 490 445 
Awe pians 7, ails Visas ae view > ais sierais sian 1,760 879 
Portupieseces oaastas «cies naivelesininienie 28 84 
Belgians: scatters se sare ¥ vatege « 3 5T 
Danes .cicacsuteetstorecas sb uercs sic oF 47 54 
Petal side bameea ieee aksels coarelnre's 7 Ne 
Rigsianssepirecte cece ees sseiewies siies 5 8 
Greeks’and Turks... 5.....0c0+eccees 1T V1 
Americawsiass2s eae earces Vice soe ewe 51 21 
ViaMOm ssa cp pedaeite « siarw's css pa tio ese) n nbieie 864 292 

Motalltsadaseecisedisce sie crnses 82,702 26,643 








* This neutrality clause was suggested and urged by the 
United States minister. 
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The President of the Republic is Brigadier- 
General Don Julio A. Roca (inaugurated Octo- 
ber 12, 1880), and the Vice-President, Don 
Francisco B. Madero, The Cabinet was com- 
posed of the following ministers: Interior, Dr. 
A. del Viso; Foreign Affairs, Dr. Bernardo de 
Trigoyen; Finance, Dr. Juan José Romero; * 
Justice, Public Worship, and Public Instruc- 
tion, Dr. M. D. Pizarro; War and the Navy, 
Dr. B. Victorica. 

The Argentine Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States 
and Great Britain is Dr. Manuel R. Garcia. 
The Argentine chargé d'affaires in the United 
States, during the absence of the Minister, is 





* Resignation tendered in November, owing to disagree- 
rent with President Roca, but not accepted. 
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Sefior Don Julio Carrié. The Consul-General 
(at New York) for the American Union is 
Sefior Don Carlos Carranza. The Governors 
of the several provinces, etc., were: 


BuenosiA yres ac secs sis es ae Dr. D. Rosa. 


Minister of the Interior... Dr. Carlos A. D'Amico | Oct., 


Minister of Finance...... Dr. Mariano Demaria, J 1850. 

Catamarca......-.. sseeeee M. d, Rodriguez. 

JORG DS eos not are oars Weare M. Juarez Celman. 
@orrientess tien. secures Dr, A. B. Gallino. 
Entre- Rios... eee sities « Colonel J. Antelo. 
Ups etasieaderstrer ses +. «soe. Bustamente. 

La Rioja..... issakbeneesies N. Bustos. 
Mendoza...... aerial habeas oy K. Villanueva. 
Sal tas’. Sisics seteavunie star are .Dr. M. Oliva. 
San Juans. asses WaeensAr Cully 
Ban LOi8. o..cus. 0s vente as CONCHE: 
Santa F6.. crs. Ree eeteins 8. de Iriondo. 
Santiago del Estero........J. Gallo, 
FINUGUUINNEIN! By avers eetaters sterectete J. M. Nouges. 


Gran Chaco Territory.....,Colonel F. Bosch, 
Patagonia se )siacn css ee ..... Colonel A, Barros. 
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The United States Minister resident is Gen- 
eral Thomas O. Osborn. 

The Argentine army comprised, exclusive 
of the National Guard, 7,203 men, as fol- 
lows: 8,865 foot; horse, 2,574; artillery, 764. 
There were 5 generals of brigade, 14 colonels- 
major, 26 colonels, 126 lieutenant-colonels, 131 
sergeant- majors, and 568 officers of other 
grades. ‘ 

The navy, in August, 1881, was composed 
of 27 vessels: 2 steam ironclads, 6 gunboats, 
2 steam torpedoes, 12 steamers transformed 
into war-vessels, 8 transports, and 2 sail of the 
line, with an aggregate tonnage of 12,000, an 
armament of 88 guns, and manned with 2 
chiefs of squadron, 5 colonels, 8 lieutenant- 
colonels, 6 majors, 7 captains, 26 lieutenants, 
22 students, 43 midshipmen, 7 pay-masters, 
26 engineers, 900 seamen, including ofticers, 
200 infantry and artillery (National Guard), 1 
torpedo section comprising 3 commandants, 8 
subaltern officers, and 80 privates. Before the 
end of the year, however, the number of ves- 
sels was increased by the addition of a new 
ironclad, the Almirante Brown, armed with six 
40-pounder breech-loading guns, of new model, 
on automatic carriages; eight 8-inch 114-ton 
breech-loading Armstrong guns, also of new 
model, firing projectiles of 180 pounds weight, 
with 90 battering charges, and a number of 
smaller guns. The 8-inch guns, so mounted 
that two can be fired straight ahead and three 
on each broadside, are described as surpassing 
in range all the guns hitherto mounted in the 
British navy, and inferior to only a few in pen- 
etrative power. There is a naval school and 
a school for cabin-boys, and at Zarate there 
is an arsenal. 

The national revenue and expenditure for 
the fiscal year 1879-’80 has been officially re- 
ported as follows: 


REVENUE. 
Import duties......-.++ssereececce cece eeeeceee $12,844,738 
Export duties..........--+++0+++- aid ltejajayeieisters 2,887,363 
Warehouse fees.......cccscccteresscscnceccoes 832,135 
Stamped paper, etc.......-0+- eee cere eee ee cece 512,394 
WORE OVNIGE, Bocce ence nscostcdceves rer rgvenees 847,481 
Telegraphs,.........-c2sceeccccrscees cocecee= 95,285 
Light-houses, ete......-.+++eeeeeseee cere eee ees 34,384 
Railways ......-.2cseccescccesecccsscrercceces 504,642 
UP OM Manat at sa raise Be ew dag ste Khuvlesin ew teRe 8,904,618 
ATE aes sis pie ais iessicieidials: dinate se oysiaiisie.s)oisia sisi $21,463,040 
EXPENDITURE. 

Ministry of the Interior..........-+-+ee+ereseee $2,305,293 
e of Horeign Affairs . 52. ..5 nner cces sens 62,040 
Kee eof HInance meee net neccciee cca aee so 7,512,412 

6 of Justice, Public Worship, Public In- 
BEFUGHOHVOLG Meet is nce velocities 1,051,090 
et of War and the Navy.........--.+-- . 8,924,957 
Sundries (including salaries, etc.).......-.-+++++ 1,989,543 
Total ordinary expenditure............--- $16,845,335 

To which are to be added: 

Expenditure extraordinary....... $425,181 

Matured debts from 1877......... 606.071 
Matured debts from 1878......... 7,599,991 8,631,243 
Grand total jesdestine ican sles sews $25,476,578 


The following are among the more impor- 
tant items of expenditure comprised in the lat- 
ter table: 
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Salarlossarcn-iccisaleisvieisicieiciccinie eciere'sla eles cle pieies.s $1,068,720 
Post-Office and telegraphs... 539,778 
Bridges and highways 21,882 
Subsidies to provincial governments............. 52,488 
LraaTAN SLM GL ON seers eaaiplalaiatsteraye site! stttersletsistahe ere (ertorerawrane 187,718 
Diplomatic service.........c.-ssseeccercececccee 62,040 
UO DISIAUET OM Hai ialaleleterc eleva iststeletelalels'e sipislsielss sieve (bere 502,398 
Phot UstrUcclon icici wie stsiete le (ersiveie\sieslorsiosTe B2,47T 
OUUSTIGG coin ameinlersierslereverclsiera’siwistthelsi 5,5 .alp= Kis 4\s\slefeyorelele 165,256 
Pabliow Worship ca cianese selsielcisicciewrsisvcie ieee bsisis(s 153,357 
SAY IIA Vict, ays reiera Mie tete Rtsis MIPS TeTsTans oi iott/ e's 8 5ss1ca Zs. ole eveletere 8,874,515 
INGIV22 we ar nerbane traitor sire nisrererstarerereleinverniciere slatersis\sravers 550,349 
Agriculturey a. senanesecriscacisssielades acielsioes solels 8,820 
Railways... ....... 282,939 


National Observator aE 24/464 


Public Works 64,552 
Railway guarantees.... oe 223,605 
Rio Negro: Expedition... 0. sn sae seiccsisisioiiialnier 896,654 
Interest and sinking fund of consolidated national 

ODEs a saccishe's ore sieaiaerajares caress nis alesse Memes 7,512,412 


The following tables exhibit the estimated 
revenue and expenditure for 1881: 








REVENUE, 
Tamport da ies. cis .1ci-ciess cies eivisieisis\eieie(= sia1/slaele sole $13,500,000 
PRIX PONGIGUULOR i e/eie siuieletaleloieielslolouttelelatelsiatelotcialats(<[7e] 8,000,000 
Warehouse fee8.. 2.0.0.0 ccc cece recssccecccsees 850,000 
Stamped paper, etc............- eee veces eee 650,000 
Post-Office and telegraphs...........--sesee-00e 452,000 
Light-houses, etc.....- 20. ccseeesercsvceesceee 88,000 
PRAM WAYS ie lelelerslate = «ciate iciatetarelatelerslalstetet= sie. siei<(e\sinielels 700,000 
Maaterostos atic slaleletoc a ovs's clavelslors eieteieieyeiciotelalerersrerpievs.s 164,777 
WWihartagers Mite tae tater teteletetetettayate Byicaccaia ste 14,000 
MMOTEBESG acreaeicieeieiclaicisielsig tina ticles (elelstslenie le) sieteyohers 80,000 
Sundriesh.nsanece sates ses ooetesiencissiselsiaeiee - 1,000,000 
Totalizencccsmeits asec seineeeecc asst $19,898,777 
EXPENDITURE, 

Ministry of the Interior.............-se+-e+ eee $3,262,413 
CS of Foreign® Affairs... 2 620-22. s<-e =e 139,920 
ef OL WIMAM CON ars lever cletolalojelejes4is =! /e1a)s\s)o1e) aie 9,576,646 

of Justice, Public Worship, Public In- 
struction: 6tel. .titees desde aeeias 1,375,072 
oS of War and the Navy......0...se..ss0- 5,482,450 
Total We teteyeee ales ore i-Vols(otatal= 8 ersieyay are iviati= eh $19,836,501 


Almost every item of the foregoing tables is 
indicative of continued financial prosperity. 
In the first place, the relatively small deficit 
observed on comparing the total revenue and 
the total expenditure for 1879-’80, and which 
would in all Jikelihood be covered by the rev- 
enue derived from the capital, is the more 
striking as the Treasury was called upon in 
that year to meet extraordinary obligations 
amounting to $8,631,243. Then the yield of 
the custom-house department was $15,732,101, 
against $13,150,824 for the year immediately 
preceding, thus showing an increase of $2,- 
581,277, or little less than one half of the en- 
tire national revenue of the United States of 
Colombia, although the population of this latter 
country exceeds that of the Argentine Repub- 
lie by more than 500,000. And again, in the 
budget for 1881, the proposed appropriation 
for public instruction was set down at $941,- 
496, while the actual outlay upon that impor- 
tant branch of the public service was but $732,- 
477 in 1880, almost a quarter of a million less. 
In August last, the minister laid before Con- 
gress his budget for 1882, in which he esti- 
mates the customs receipts at $18,785,000, in- 
cluding an additional duty of one per cent on 
all imports and exports already subject to duty. 
We subjoin the schedules of this latest budget, 
in which the revenue presents an estimated 
total of $24,632,000, and some sources of rev- 
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enue are enumerated that are not separately 
expressed in any of the tables heretofore given, 
while a small surplus appears in place of a deti- 
cit: 


REVENUE, 










PIM POrteites seer ce chest siete ac neiatetie $13,850,000 
Imports additional. ... 630,000 
EX PONS eee aees a: 8,860,000 
Exports additional 595,000 
Warehouse fees. 880,000 
Stamped paper.. Bates ferle aera ciara citer 1,250,000 
RIG GHRES aN Matte ce fac aes «ane ae snot 600,000 
Direct imports, deducting 40 per cent for educa- 

JLT 550. See OOS CR EA eae OOE DES DDE ocic son 720,000 
PRIS UAUMUCO MEN ee cine ues ene menne 500,000 
MAGIOR TADS he's l<.n/ 5 vas, soe serine eae rare ere 250,000 
PAGHt-HOWS ES, : feles-uyis: cio sruraieliercig ee DS 40,000 
fealihinspection «...cccate acme ee ter acece 14,000 
‘Woods and forests.............08 Maras ere seers 80,000 
Judicial auctions: <acey tcc sacle seach fe kee 40,000 
Judicial deposits rea, cis wicioseissiececateniencdise. 100,000 
Wiater-wOrkss tee o ae mene renee ee 200,000 
INObAPES ia crriccas verre te ee re leone ook eae 12,000 
Interest on Eastern Argentine Railroad shares.. 116,000 
Interest on statetlines.n...s1.< seuss s eee cc os 755,000 
GuunnOner. as he MERE Ae ee eee Boke iteeerossedics te 10,000 
BUDGTIER ilove, coteterchaitisel foie eels aieine <catlets fe Ne 800,000 

IMCD) Way cornice neo gpnoead order Banrad arian $24,632,000 
EXPENDITURE, 
Ministry of the Interlor.....éscccee-cse+eecves $3,996,772 
oS OuNoreign Atiairacon nesses ener 158,250 
cf OLMInance sear cmetoese eee ene 12,074,402 
a of Justice, Public Worship, and Public 
Instrichon/aaseos ade eee eee 1,952,584 
amma Viinr and: thouNavvecenere seem eae 6,485,996 
PE OLAL Meester ere cisistsiencls oc ae ees Hae coms ewleine $24,618,034 


The funded national debt of the Argentine 
Republic was reported in November, 1881, at 
$107,982,592, and those of the provinces at 
$29,689,047, constituting a total funded debt 
of $137,681,639, or $57 per capita approximate- 
ly. The foreign debt comprises $82,365,930 na- 
tional, and $2,611,820 provincial (exclusive of 
the Buenos Ayres debt assumed by the nation). 
It is proper here to transcribe the following 
extract from President Roca’s special message 
to Congress, under date of September 23, 1881, 
on the subject of the so-called $100,000,000 loan 
for the conversion of those debts. The total 
amount proposed to be converted is $76,588,- 
823, and the effect of the scheme would be to 
reduce the present annual service (interest and 
amortization) from $8,570,482 to $5,414,187. 


To Tir Concress or tor Nation: If it wasin ear- 
lier days necessary to discuss the prerogative which 
a nation enjoys of paying off its debts at any moment, 
that right is now, at least, an undisputed fact. The 
most advanced nations of Europe and the United 
States of America have exercised it amply, when com- 
patible with the situation and public interests of the 
country. The question of convenience is evident, 
since with a lesser sum the state can meet its obliga- 
tions to its creditors, and is enabled at the same time 
to attend to the usual public service, under a reduced 
system of taxation in the country, or place a larger 
capital to increase the wealth, comfort, and develop- 
ment of the nation, The opportune moment to realize 
these operations depends on a combination of many 
circumstances and complicated elements, not easily 
detined and specified, but which show in their results, 
by the improved credit of the state and the facilities 
for solving financial problems, that the opportunity 
has arrived to effect the vast operation of consolidation 
of the debt, in order to make it less onerous and more 
reliable for the sake of the creditor. I believe that 
this moment has come for our country, and every day 
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it is being more felt, and I therefore hope that the 
appended bill will meet with your approbation. Al- 
low me to present to you a statement of the home and 
foreign debt of the nation, that you may with all ac- 
curacy BP Aes the bill which I have framed on the 
subject. The following table shows how the public 
debt will stand on the 31st of December of the present 
year, and also the different dates when the several 
emissions will be extinguished, should their present 
service be continued : 


























Extin- 
FOREIGN DEBT. Total. guished 
English loan, 1824; 
Original bonds. 1996 
Deferred bonds. £128,815 ; 1890 
English loan, 1868......... 214,500 1887 
English loans Oils. ce uncon coe 525,134 1890 
Provincial loan, 1870............... 73,279 1903 
Provincial loan, W878, ..2..0.0...ce os 144,553 1906 
Rallway loan, sce, sacncemarie uc ener 178,640 1914 
Totaly eac-ictsearacro te te etes £1,254,821* © 
Extin- 
INTERNAL DEBT, Tetal, guished 
in— 
National public funds, law of No- 
youmber eG ees eee cer $1,130,028 45 | .... 
National public funds, law of Octo- 
herd 1S6Ohe mace saeeen eet 239,999 99 | 1882 
National public funds, law of Octo- 
ber:21) 1SI6.s2. ba ctesiacianceaae 84,783 00 | 1910 
Bridges and road stock............ 130,720 60 | 1895 
Debt to foreigners, -5..5.- ses. ceee €1,548 00 | 1897 
‘Dreasuryspilla).-eoceenec onan eeeees 649,703 00 | 1902 
Reasury, Dilg seem cede se een 130,000 00 | 1906 
Provincial public funds............ 50,328 00 | 1894 
PLO ta ser ceatejelcrsteiateiere eevee eto $8,570,432 53 





The national bonds of the law of N ovember 16, 1863, 
will be extinguished : 
Hirst (serlepes. cosh 


Second series. . 
hird series. civosjemeevecee een 


. $5,000,000 in 1891 
5,100,000 ** 19138 
6,148,264 ** 1949 


In this table are not included the emission of $1,- 
420,060 (law of the 5th of November, 1872), to pay 
the shares of the National Bank subscribed by the 
Government, nor the $16,000,000 lately created by 
Congress to close the account of the nation with the 
Provincial Bank. The special object of each of these 
Jaws, and the special conditions of the issuing of the 
loans, besides their bearing 5 per cent interest, render 
it unnecessary to take the same into consideration. I 
also consider that they should not be included in the 
conversion, and therefore they do not appear in Ar- 
ticle III of the project, neither do the deferred three 
per cent bonds created to pay overdue interest on the 
1824 loan, nor the home debt created by the law of Ist 
of October, 1860. The relatively low interest of those 
bonds renders an explanation unnecessary in refer- 
ence to them; and, as the last will be all paid off by 
amortization before the end of next year, I have 
deemed it unnecessary to include them, the more so 
as their amount is now comparatively insignificant. 
Thus, the total amount of home and foreign debts 
is to be converted into 76,588,323 hard dollars. If all 
the bondholders accept the equitable and even advan- 
tageous terms of conversion offered to them, should 
you pass the project, the result will be as follows: 
The interest and amortization on the public debt, 
which now cost 88,507,432, will be reduced to $5,414,- 
187, and this will be further reduced by $239,999 be- 
fore the end of 1882; and, in 1890, when the deferred 
bonds of the 1824 loan will be paid off, the total ser- 
vice of the debts will be an annual saving of $748,041 








* Reduced to dollars at the rate of 4-$8 per pound sterling, 
6,123,526°48 hard dollars, 
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in interest and $2,396,242 in amortization. This re- 
duction will, I consider, compensate for the advan- 
tages offered to the bondholders, who, on the other 
hand, in addition to the premiums, will have the se- 
curity that their bonds ean not be converted for ten 
years, excepting so far as 1 per cent yearly amortiza- 
tion, established by Article p goes. If, however (but 
that is not probable), holders refuse to convert volun- 
tarily, there is nothing for it but to pay them off in 
cash, at par; and, in this case, I think the new 5 per 
cent bonds can be negotiated at a price that will give 
the same results as the voluntary conversion offered 
to the present bondholders. The operation ean be 
carried out in a lump, or successively, as may suit the 
interests of the state; and if, by some inconceivable 
error, the bondholders totally or partly refuse to con- 
vert voluntarily, in a very short time the increase of 
public and private wealth, and the elements at the 
disposal of the nation, will show that the country has 
sufficient means wherewith to amortize, in a short time, 
at least the most onerous of its debts. The credit of 
the country at home and abroad is rapidly reaching 
the level it has a right to. Our debts religiously pai 

even in the midst of the greatest difficulties, brought 
on by our political errors and the effect of a commer- 
cial crisis, have gained confidence for us at home and 
abroad, and consequently our credit is improved and 
increased. JULLO A. ROCA. 

Juan Jos& Romero. 


It was regarded as probable that the project 
would be passed, there being a majority in its 
favor in both Houses. Another important bill 
brought during the session was one for the 
abolition of forced inconvertible paper money, 
and the success of which was looked forward 
to as all but certain; indeed, the sanguine 
went so far as to predict the return to specie 
payments by the end of the year. 

“We are in the habit,” writes a British 
financier, ‘‘ of saying the number of paper dol- 
lars to the pound has fallen 10, from 149, at 
which they were this time last year, to 139; 
but a telegram has been received this week 
informing us that they have very recently de- 
scended to 127, or only 5 above par, the par 
value of the paper dollars being 122 to the 
pound. We have long said that paper and 
gold in the Argentine country would come to 
a level, as they have in the United States. Pa- 
per has now arrived at that standard, saving 5 
dollars on 122. The fact is most important 
to the railway and tramway interests of that 
country. It is also important to the country 
itself, and its creditors. It affords a further 
assurance, if any were wanted, of the perfect 
good faith of the Argentines toward their 
bondholders. When their 6 per cent bonds 
were at 30, they never failed to pay the full 
interest and apply the heavy sinking fund. 
Now, that those cloudy days have passed away, 
the country is at peace, prosperity in a full 
blaze, and money matters are easy, of course 
the case of the bondholders is better than ever. 
The old 6 per cents have reached a premium. 
But we can not say that the Argentines have 
managed their financial matters well as to 
raising new loans. The recent Paris loan of 
£3,000,000 ($12,000,000) for railway extension 
was raised* at 82, and the more recent Lon- 





* October, 18389, 
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don Joan for similar purposes of £2,450,000 
was placed at 91 per cent. Both these prices 
seem high for 6 per cent Argentine loans, 
especially when the old loan was at par or a 
premium. The last London loan, issued at 91 
price, is really better than the old 6 per cent 
loan, which commands par or a small premium, 
since the heavy accumulative sinking fund of 
the old Joan is rapidly paying those bonds off 
at par. The 1868 6 per cent loan has already 
been nearly paid off, and will be entirely ex- 
tinguished by 1889. Therefore, those 6 per 
cents can never go to much premium. But 
the new 6 per cent loan, whose security is just 
as good, has an accumulative sinking fund of 
1 per cent, which discharges the principal at 
par in 334 years, Therefore, these bonds may 
reach a higher premium than the old, for their 
time of repayment at par is much more distant. 
The credit of the Argentines being so sound, 
and the prosperity of the country so great, we 
should have thought that 6 per cents could 
have been placed at par. The Buenos Ayres 
Great Southern Railway 6 per cent debenture 
stock is at 120 with the dividend just off, 
and the Central Argentine Railway 6 per cent 
debenture stock at the same price, at which 
the purchaser only gets 5 per cent for his mon- 
ey. The government security may never stand 
so high as the railway, but there would have 
been a wide difference if the government 6 per 
cent stock had been placed at par, the railway 
6 per cents commanding 20 per cent premium.” 

The new departure in Argentine foreign com- 
merce referred toin the “* Annual Cyclopedia ” 
for 1880 (p. 21), namely, an excess of exports 
over imports, ruled in a still higher degree in 
the year following the one alluded to in that 
volume. ‘‘Ships now leave our ports,” re- 
marks President Roca, ‘with what we for- 
merly imported, and each successive year we 
have some new product to export. Here is one 
fact: 4,000 tons of flax shipped from the coun- 
try between January 15th and April 15th this 
year.” 

Argentine 1868 six per cents were quoted 
in London at 1014 to 1024 on December 22, 
1881. These securities first reached par in 
December, 1880. 

The subjoined tables show the values, sources, 
and destinations, respectively, of the exports 
and imports for 1880: 













From IMPORTS, Values. 
Belgium.... $2,403,000 
Brazil . 2,332,000 
Chili.. 503,000 
France .. 8,025,000 
Germany. 2,289,000 
Great Brita 12,105,000 
Hollandinaeaer ctocsten tesairiesine.visieelsleisiste 844,000 
Gal yieetamteetteretsieln cislate stare ovclersis(ats areiaialere 2,534,000 
PAFARUAY sca sleciisa)s bociscciclccacessresine 806,000 
ES padriigratetec sialstelereluise .a'sia-elolo e's 0)¢ slsleietaia 2,394,000 
MW nited States idle cic sjets ca ni'aeensisioiven 8,120,000 
bret gts ya ara atere eee oie ats lainss 8io'o einicta karts 8,133,000 
"Wiest ING166 ois. cae eG sano kan seme 131,000 
Other countless se aside «os cion teeieiocis 984,000 
Tnitransitin ee seis cise sae seins eles sis aise 2,965,000 

Totalifresistelsie sins aie/sis d= in(eiele sins) acersirisie $44,066,000 
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Destinations, EXPORTS. Values. 

Belgium $13,893,000 
BEAZLEY oie tatesalcter ais overeiassisteiere 1,923,000 
ONIN istersiewioisiecieincie eesieiecee 1,278,000 
AUPANCE Sy eins seein neki ee habe ewees 15,583,000 
Germany 2,460,000 
Great Britain 5,169,000 
IWAN Gnececdnoseiteane 2,058,000 
Paragtlayescce estes ssh « 46,000 
Spain sea ceernis crorctaisle 1,139,000 
United States 4,961,000 
MUU RUA Yeast ciel els wieicac cacelelncs bs tetele 1,793,000 
AWiest lm dies inacrrac vs isis sie'slelo visio cole ated a 1,479,000 
Other countries 776,000 
PTAC AN BIUU. ciao aie 15 oi vis/e ciciele stele ct bistareel overs 8,925,000 

TNO GAL rerore: choreysiosa\are ialessi secs tase alah eiobsists $56,497,000 


On comparing these two tables, the balance 
of trade in favor of the republic in 1880 is 
observed to have been $12,431,000, against 
$2,898,000 in 1879. To the usual list of Ar- 
gentine export staples* have been added some 
new articles, as, for instance, ostrich-feathers, 
of which 72,229 kilogrammes were shipped in 
1880, of the value of $156,000. 

The shipping movements at the various ports 
were as follows in 1880: 


Number of vessels. Aggregate tonnage, 


MpiscesmMenrs, a CsOL Tae sep sce 902,290 » 
Entered: saiing-vessels 2147 1. 308,167 

, | Steamers..... QLD Reem ce ote care 822,882 
Cleared : } Sailing-vessels 1,022 ............ 231,946 


Of railways there were ten in operation in 
1881, of an aggregate length of 1,545 miles; 
and in course of construction three other lines, 
aggregating 190 miles. Of telegraph lines 
there were, in 1877, 4,848 miles (8,365 miles of 
which were the property of the state), with 
an aggregate of 9,887 miles of wires. The 
number of dispatches in 1879 was 242,259, of 
which 42,636 were official; the receipts having 
been $165,266, and the expenditures $169,266. 

In 1879 the number of letters that passed 
through the post-office was 6,696,328, of which 
1,494,854 were official; and that of packages 
of printed matter 11,152,089, of which 457,918 
were to or from foreign countries. 

On the occasion of the opening of Congress, 
May 8, 1881, President Roca, in a Jong but 
unusually interesting message, presented an 
elaborate sketch of the country under its va- 
rious aspects—political, financial, commercial, 
industrial, and intellectual. Here follow afew 
brief extracts from that document: 

Messrs. Senators Anp Deputins: As you are aware, 
peace, order, and complete liberty, with every pros- 
pect of along duration, prevail all over the republic, 
and our credit has reached every country and market 
in Europe, where they are at last beginning to believe 
that we have reached the years of discretion and com- 
mon sense. The uncertainty in which we were living, 
even in times which were apparently the most tran- 
quil, has been succeeded by a most boundless con- 
fidence in the future. Life, movement, a spirit of 
progress, and a love of work, have sprung up in all 
parts, The provinees are no Jonger armed in defense 

sof their autonomy or against revolution, but are occu- 
pied in political, social, and economic reorganization, 
improved adininistration, agriculture, irrigation, roads, 
banks, and all kinds of improvements. 

The session before you is full of work to be done. 
It is as if we were a people newly born, as you will 





* See “ Annual Cyclopwdia” for 1880, p. 21. 
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have to legislate on the attributes, means, and author- 
ity of the nation—so great was the want of' a perma- 
nent capital for the republic. Now you may make 
laws in full liberty, knowing that they will be obeyed, 
and without consulting anything but common sense 
justice, and Nee gene or fearing that any provincia’ 
governor should enter these hulls to protest against or 
dictate your measures. ; 

The Executive is in perfect accord with the authori- 
ties of all the provinces, and not even the slightest hitch 
has occurred in the working of the liberal and com- 

licated laws of our political system. The law order- 
ing national intervention in Rioja resulted in a specdy 
and satisfactory solution, thanks to the clear terms in 
which the orders of Congress were expressed, and the 
tact and prudence of the commissioner appointed. 

I feel pleasure in telling you that the republic is 
on the best terms with ail foreign powers. We can 
easily keep 80, as the fundamental principle of our 
foreign policy is a determination to defend our rights 
and to respect those of others. 

The Executive and the whole country have wit- 
nessed with profound sorrow the horrible drama on 
the Pacific, the ruin of two sister republics, and the 
gulf dug between three nations of the same blood, 
who should be united for mutual advancement, in- 
stead of tearing each other to pieces. For this reason 
the mediation of the United States Government in 
October Jast was so joyfully hailed by public opinion. 
We had a right to hope that such a powerful and re- 
spected nation would be able to bring about peace be- 
tween the belligerents, and only when it failed did 1 
deem it right to make a fresh attempt at conciliation, 
with the aid of a South American state which, being 
on the best of terms with the republics of this con- 
tinent, and for other reasons, I considered the best 
wherewith to initiate a fresh attempt at friendly in- 
terference. The Minister of Foreign Affairs will re- 
port to you the result of this negotiation. The 
Governments of Peru and Bolivia addressed that of 
this country, denouncing the bitter character of the 
strife, and protesting against the terms ot peace pro- 
posed by Chili. In its turn the Chilian Government 
sent us the protocols of the conferences at Arica, ex- 
plaining its line of action, and declaring that it sought 
no conquest. I trust that, after the recent battles, de- 
corous and satisfactory bases of peace may be arrived 
at. The reclamations made by the legations of the 
belligerents here have been impartially attended to, 
with due regard to the exigencies of those at war and 
the rights of those who, in peace and tranquillity, re- 
main strictly neutral. 

The Colombian Government asked us to send a 
representative to the conference at Panama, to intro- 
duce the principle of arbitration into American inter- 
national law. Our relations with Brazil are perfect. 
The treaties which guarantee them are strictly ob- 
served, and the efforts of some uneasy spirits fail be- 
fore the cireumspection and foresight of both Govern- 
ments. We must definitely settle our boundaries with 
the empire. It is a joint work, and, once the divid- 
ing line, through mysterious and deserted forests, is 
traced, the science and civilization of both countries 
will soon break in on their solitude. In more peace- 
ful days for Bolivia we can also settle our boundaries 
with her. We maintain with Uruguay the good rela- 
tions natural between nations whose blood and inter- 
ests are identical, and any differences that arise are 
pay settled with good-will on both sides. Para- 
guay has broken off her commercial treaty with this 
country and Brazil, but this shall not alter our wishes 
for her prosperity. 

The Holy See, and the American and European 
Governments, send us frequent proofs of friendship. 
I will lay before you this year several conventions 
which will consolidate our good relations with those 
powers. 

I have the utmost confidence in the rectitude of our 
foreign policy. Nothing shall divert us from the prin- 
ciple of peace abroad and the firm assertion of our 
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rights. Our native land, whole and without a stain, 
shall link us equally with the past and the future. 

The credit and wealth of the nation are apparent in 
a way, now that it is felt that peace ate order are 
firmly established. The receipts at the custom-house 
in the capital for the last six months exceed by 1,045,- 
500 hard dollars those in the same period of the pre- 
vious year. Our bonds have reached the highest quo- 
tations in London, while here there is no price, as 
nobody will sell. Ships now leave our ports with 
what we formerly imported, and every year we have 
some new production to export. Here is one fact: 
4,000 tons of flax shipped at the Riachuelo between 
15th January and 15th April this year. The gross 
revenue of the national railways was $805,379. The 
Central Argentine Railway is now beginning to return 
what it received as guarantee. The balance in favor 
of government in 1880 was $130,993. The shares are 
at a premiumin London, The mint is finished, and 
might have been at work, but the Executive decided 
to wait to lay before you some measures to meet diffi- 
culties that have arisen since you passed the coinage 
act. The abolition of foreed currency and a uniform 
circulating medium are of primary interest to the 
country. Forced currency and privileges are against 
the spirit of a free government and the Constitution, 
which guarantees freedom of trade and industry ; 
they also drive away foreign capital, disturb business, 
and inflict enormous loss on the Treasury. Every 
effort that Congress and the Executive can make to free 
the country from this burden will be amply repaid. 
The day on which we get a uniform currency, and are 
free from inconvertible paper and privileges, there 
will be an immense influx of foreign money. Bad 
coin, like the primitive languages of America, is not 
a means of civilization, and, if we have progressed in 
spite of monetary chaos, it is solely due to the exu- 
berant vitality of the country. 

The twelve-million loan, authorized in October last, 
for railway extension in the interior, was successfully 
contracted for with Paris bankers at 82, and the works 
are progressing. As you will see in the Finance Min- 
ister’s report, it is the first loan launched here (and 
perhaps in South America) direct, and with special 
commissions, 

The National Bank, reorganized in 1876, shares the 
general prosperity of trade. The price of its shares 
shows its improved credit, and it will be of much 
greater service in the interior when the monetary con- 
fusion that interferes with the circulation of its notes 
shall have disappeared. 


ARKANSAS. The biennial session of the 
Legislature commencedin January. The finan- 
cial affairs of the State occupied considerable 
attention. A State Board of Finance was cre- 
ated, consisting of the Governor, the Treasurer, 
and the Auditor, and is empowered to bor- 
row money to meet the expenses of the gov- 
ernment by pledging the State’s bonds, which 
shall not be hypothecated for a less amount 
than three fourths of their face value. The 
debt thus contracted is to bear no higher rate 
of interest than 6 per cent per annum, and is 
to be payable intwo years. A senatorial com- 
mission was appointed to examine the Audi- 
tor’s and Treasurer’s books, upon the suspicion 
of a default in the Treasurer’s accounts. That 
officer’s honesty was not impugned, however, 
by the instigators of the investigation. 

A law was passed, prohibiting the sale or 
giving away of intoxicating liquors within a 
radius of three miles from any church or 
school-house in the State. 

The Legislature passed one measure which 
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promises to be effective, if enforced rigorously, 
in diminishing a class of crimes for which the 
State has borne an evil reputation. It is the 
so-called ‘pistol bill,” which makes it a mis- 
demeanor, punishable by a heavy fine, to sell 
or to keep for sale, or to furnish in whatever 
inanner to any person, any species of sword or 
dagger, or any kind of pistol, excepting the 
regulation navy revolver. It also prohibits the 
carrying of deadly weapons of any sort, except. 
the wearer be on his own premises, or on a 
journey, or be an officer of the law. Officers 
and justices of the peace are subject to like 
penalties for neglecting to arrest or to enter- 
tain proceedings under the act. 

A law to protect the public against unquali- 
fied medical practitioners requires every person 
desiring to practice as a physician or surgeon 
to prove his or her qualifications before a 
county board, and to be registered in the office 
of the county clerk. Persons denied registry 
may demand an examination, as to their pro- 
ficiency, by a State medical board. 

The law relative to larceny was changed so 
as to make thefts of property under the value 
of ten dollars petty larceny only, the law having 
been excessively severe, thetts of above two 
dollars being punished as grand larceny. 

Arkansas is still one of the most backward 
States in educational tacilities. The public- 
school appropriations amount to only $205,000 
per annum, being considerably less in propor- 
tion to the school population than is spent by 
any other State. Congress has granted over 
1,000,000 acres of land to Arkansas for school 
purposes. In some sections the State fund is 
supplemented by liberal local levies. Consid- 
ering the facts that the public-school system 
was not established until 1868, and that in 1870 
only 75 per cent of the adult population could 
read and write, substantial educational progress 
is being made. The State tax for school pur- 
poses is only two mills on the dollar. The 
local tax raised in the individual districts is de- 
termined by popular vote every year at an an- 
nual school-meeting. ‘The tax usually voted in 
the more progressive districts is five mills. 
Some depend solely on the scanty allowance 
afforded by the State fund. 

A state of violence and intimidation, in which 
the authority of the law was superseded, pre- 
vailed for several months in Perry County, 
terminating in the assassination of J. L. W. 
Matthews, editor of the “Fourche Valley 
Times.” The judicial acts of County Judge 
Harris had been murmured at by a group of 
citizens, who complained that the murdered 
man had procured or influenced obnoxious pro- 
ceedings. One day a band of armed men rode 
into Perryville, and frightened the judge from 
the bench by their menacing appearance. The 
Governor was appealed to, and General New: 
ton, of the militia, visited the county, but found 
no outward evidences of lawlessness. There 
were no further disturbances until the evening 
in July on which Matthews was shot. Judge 
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Harris received at the same time a notice of 
warning to leave the county. Through fear, 
the sheriff and magistrates refrained from in- 
stituting proceedings against the suspected 
murderers, appealing to the Governor to re- 
store order. ‘Two detachments of militia were 
.sent into the disturbed district to protect the 
civil officers in the discharge of their duty. 
The arrest and commitment of the prisoners 
took place under military guard. <A guard of 
State soldiery was posted in the town for 
several weeks to preserve order. Similar law- 
less developments occurred in Polk County, 
though of a less serious character. Writs of 
the court were defied, and the sheriff threat- 
ened. Exhibitions of mob-law have not grown 
less frequent in Arkansas. Various cases of the 
infliction of vengeance on supposed criminals 
by bands of lynchers occurred in 1881, as in 
former years. Instances of the violent seizure 
of prisoners in legal custody, and the wreaking 
of popular rage upon their persons, continue to 
take place. These manifestations of lawless- 
ness accompany, as usual, a high rate of crime, 
especially of the crimes against the person 
which spring from anger or revenge, or reck- 
Jess bravado. The customary difficulty of pro- 
curing salutary convictions for serious assaults 
of this character still obtains. Thereare many 
signs, however, of a rapid reformation of the 
manners of the people in this respect. This 
tendency is clearly reflected in the expressions 
of the press, and in the attitude of the influ- 
ential classes of citizens. The strict and judi- 
ciously framed law against the unwarranted 
carrying of deadly weapons, passed at the last 


session of the Legislature, indicates the vigor’ 


of the movement. ‘The recent temperance leg- 
islation had for its principal motive the desire 
to prevent violence and crime. An active agi- 
tation, which wins a remarkable moral and 
numerical support, is now being carried on in 
favor of stringent restrictive or prohibitory 
enactments to suppress the liquor-traftic. This 
movement takes rank with the debt contro- 
versy as a leading political question. It has its 
root in the determination to redeem Arkansas 
from its reputation for savagery and anarchy ; 
althongh the majority may condemn a prohibi- 
tory law, as unnecessary or impracticable. 

The question of the repudiation of a part of 
the bonded debt of the State hasrendered immi- 
nent a disruption of the Democratic party. The 
plan of resettlement embodied in the Fishback 
amendment, so called, which was rejected in 
the general election of 1880, is earnestly ap- 
proved by a large section of the party, while 
the other branch includes its most decjded op- 
ponents. Neither faction can sacrifice their 
liberty to speak and vote according to their 
principles in this question, while both are 
equally anxious to preserve the party organiza- 
tion in order to prevent the administration 
from falling into the hands of the Republicans, 
It was proposed, therefore, that at the Demo- 
cratic Convention of 1882, a State ticket should 
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be nominated which should be supported by 
both divisions of the party unitedly, and that a 
resolution should be adopted, calling for a con- 
stitutional convention for the settlement of the 
debt question. Every member of the party 
should be guided by his own convictions on the 
debt question in the canvass for the Assembly 
elections, and in his action with reference to 
the Constitutional Convention. The Democrat- 
ic State Central Committee, in a meeting in May, 
concluded to bring forward in the State Con- 
vention a proposition for an amendment which 
would not invalidate the objectionable bonds, 
but would yet prevent their funding or pay- 
ment without the express acquiescence of the 
people, The purport of the proposed amend- 
ment, by which it is sought to stave off the 
question and avoid a final committal of the 
party, is expressed in the following first draft 
to be submitted to the party convention in the 
beginning of 1882: 

1, Hereafter the General Assembly of this State shall 
be prohibited from making any settlement or adjust- 
ment of the bonded debt of this State, based on what 
is known as railroad-aid bonds, levee bonds, or Hol- 
ford bonds, which shall be binding upon the State, 
until such adjustment shall have been submitted to 
and voted upon by the qualified electors of this State 
by the next succeeding general election after such act 
of adjustment has been passed, and the same shall 
have been ratified by a majority of the qualified elect- 
ors voting at such election. 

2. That no act of the General Assembly of this State, 
which may hereafter be passed, making an appropria- 
tion to pay off any part of the principal or interest of 
any of the bonded indebtedness of this State, based 
upon what is known as railroad-aid bonds, levee 
bonds, or Holford bonds, shall be binding on the State 
or paid from the Treasury until such act shall have 
been submitted at the next succeeding general election 
after such act of appropriation has been passed to the 
people, and the same shall have been ratified by a 
majority of all the qualified electors voting at such 
election; and they further recommend that no action 
on said indebtedness be taken by the General Assembly 
until such amendment shall have been submitted to 
a vote of the people. 


The financial troubles of Arkansas date from 
its first erection into a State in 1836. A State 
Bank was organized, and authorized to issue 
$2,000,000 of bonds, and further credit was 
obtained by means of a real-estate bank, whose 
$1,500,000 of bonds were guaranteed by the 
State, and secured by the public lands. “Both 
institutions suspended payments in the second 
year. This was the commencement of the 
State debt, the unskillful management of which 
has ever since impeded the progress of the 
State. The State debt matured in 1862, Since 
the restoration of self-government in 1869 the 
weight of public sentiment has favored the 
evasion of the vast liabilities which it would 
still tax all the resources of the State to dis- 
charge in full. The debt contracted in waging 
war against the Federal Government was de- 
clared void. Its repudiation was followed by 
a series of defaults on other obligations. The 
Jevee bonds were decided to be unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court in 1878, and all 
the railroad-aid bonds have since been declared 
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by the same court to have been illegally issued. 
The vote on the Fishback amendment, which 
repudiates the bulk of the debt of Arkansas, 
was about 61,000 for, to 41,000 against. It was 
declared not carried, because it lacked 4,000 of 
a majority of all the votes cast. The liabilities, 
considered not binding by so large a proportion 
of the citizens of the State, consist of about 
$2,000,000 of levee bonds, $5,000,000 of rail- 
way-aid bonds, and other disputed liabilities, 
aggregating about $4,000,000. There is an 
admitted debt amounting to some $5,000,000, 
over half of which is funded. The ground on 
which the levee and railroad subsidy were out- 
lawed by the courts, and on which they are 
disclaimed by the people, is principally that 
the acts authorizing their issue were not passed 
in the manner provided by the State Consti- 
tution. The other class of bonds which it is 
sought to exclude, known as the Holford bonds, 
were a part of the whole series issued under 
the funding act in 187071. They are objected 
to on the ground of general fraud. The other 
funded bonds of the State are recognized as 
valid by all parties. The Legislature in the 
early part of the session of 1881 passed an act 
directing the Auditor and Treasurer to drop 
from their books the levee, railroad-aid, and 
Holford bonds. 

The settlement of the debt question in a way 
which shall be understood to be final, whether 
by the acknowledgment of the entire debt, or 
the repudiation of a portion of it, would prob- 
ably promote the commercial progress of Ar- 
kansas. The cessation of lawless license and 
the universal observance of legal methods would 
have a much more powerful effect in attracting 
capital and immigration. The recent extension 
of railroads is already leading to the establish- 
ment of new industries, and the enlargement 
of the agricultural area. Although its develop- 
ment has been slower than that of any other 
State, the natural resources of Arkansas are 
scarcely excelled. Nearly the entire area of the 
State is cultivable land of high average quality. 
The soil is seven to ten feet in depth, and con- 
tains potash, soda, magnesia, ferrous oxide, 
lime, and phosphoric acid in favorable quanti- 
ties. The greater part of the 10,000,900 acres 
donated by Congress as ‘‘ swamp-lands,” need 
no reclamation whatever. Timber-land in this 
State is easily brought under cultivation, as 
stumps rot thoroughly in three years, The 
crops of the prairie States and of the Gulf 
States thrive equally. The yield of cotton is 
as large in proportion to the labor applied as 
in any part of America. It is a surer crop in 
Southern Arkansas, probably, than in any other 
district. Sugar-cane, tobacco, and all the cereals 
are cultivated with profit. The planting-season 
lasts from February till August, so that, if a 
crop does not promise well, a second one can 
be planted and harvested the same season. 

Arkansas is one of the richest timber States 
in the Union, though this source of wealth has 
been asyet but little developed. The abundant 
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growth of excellent black- walnut will doubtless 
come into requisition as the supplies of that 
valuable wood fail in Indiana, Upper Canada, 
and other northern districts, while the demand 
still increases. There are seventy varieties of 
useful timber in Arkansas. Besides black-wal- 
nut, there are numerous other highly-prized 
timber-trees, which attain large proportions, 
and grow in abundance. ‘There are several 
varieties of the oak. The cherry, the bois- 
dare, the holly, and the maple furnish choice 
qualities of timber. The cedar, the beech, the 
poplar, the cypress, the hickory, and the ash 
are common. ‘The yellow pine grows to large 
size, and its forests take up one tenth of the 
area of the State. With 2,500 miles of navi- 
gable rivers, with a greater length of running 
water than any other inland State, the facilities 
for driving logs render the wealth of valuable 
lumber, which clothes a greater part of the 
State’s surface, easily accessible. Walnut logs 
have already been shipped in large quantities 
to Eastern manufactories and to England. The 
price of this favorite wood is constantly rising. 
The lumber was at first floated in rafts, buoyed 
up by intermingled cypress logs, to New Or- 
leans, and thence shipped on cars to the East, 
but is now transported directly by rail. 
Arkansas is also a State of extraordinary 
though undeveloped mineral wealth. The coal- 
fields, covering 12,000 square miles, and con- 
taining more than those of Great Britain, 
afford anthracite and cannel as well as bitumi- 
nous coal, deposited in strata of four to nine feet 
in thickness. The semi-anthracite quality char- 
acteristic of these beds renders the coal excellent 
for smelting and manufacturing purposes. The 
iron-ores are as rich as those of Missouri, and 
nearly as abundant. Specular and hematite 
ores both abound. The lead-ores of Arkansas 
are of remarkable richness, containing, not only 
a large percentage of lead, but a considerable 
proportion of silver associated with it. Veins 
have been found yielding 70 per cent of pure 
lead and 200 ounces of silver per ton; and 
assays of 6 per cent of silver have been known. 
Perhaps the largest zine deposits on the con- 
tinent are found in this State, and stores of 
manganese unexcelled in any part of the world. 
Among the other prospectively valuable mineral 
resources are mines of salt, antimony in abun- 
dance, gypsum in greater quantities than the 
other States contain together, and, in Pike 
County, near the Little Missouri River, a whole 
mountain of fine alabaster. Silver-mining: 
operations are being started in the Mount Ida. 
district, in Montgomery County. The ores are 
as rich as many which are profitably worked 
in districts where the business has been long 
established, but where the facilities are far in- 
ferior. In Pulaski County, just out of Little 
Rock, there are other ledges of ore which assay 
from 50 to 1,200 ounces a ton. Zinc is found 
in vast, easily accessible beds of calamine, or 
carbonate, which is the most easily worked of 
the zinc-ores, and also in the form of the 
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sulphuret or blende. Works established in 
Lawrence County for converting the calamine 
into metallic zine have been abandoned, prob- 
ably from want of capital. In the northern 
counties there are vast quantities of marble of 
many varieties, and of admirable texture for 
building and monumental purposes. 

The great extension of railroad facilities, 
which is in prospect, will contribute largely to 
the material development of Arkansas. Rail- 
road companies contemplate the building of 
some 2,000 miles of new railroad within the 
State lines. They do not expect any assistance 
from the State, since the constitutional limit of 
850 miles of railway altogether for which the 
State, county, and city credit may be pledged, 
was reached several years ago, the aid award- 
ed amounting to $9,900,000 in all. The Iron 
Mountain Company, which has already done 
much to build up the State, contemplates build- 
ing 900 miles of branch lines. One will reach 
from near the Missouri line to Vidalia, opposite 
Natchez. The second will run from about 30 
miles south of the north line of Arkansas 
straight west 150 miles. Another will extend 
from Little Rock southeast to the Louisiana 
line. The fourth will extend from 85 miles 
southeast of Little Rock to Alexandria, Louisi- 
ana, on the Red River. The extension of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé to the Missis- 
sippi will enter Arkansas at Fort Smith, and 
pass across the State from side to side, 200 miles. 
The St. Louis and San Francisco is completing 
the section from the north State line to Texar- 
Kana, 200 miles long, whence it will follow the 
course of the Red River to a point opposite 
Natchez, 150 miles farther. The Memphis and 
Charleston intends crossing the State from 
the east. The line being built by the Texas 
and St. Louis Company intersects the State 
diagonally from the southwest to the north- 
east corner, 300 miles. The same railroad 
company is adding a branch, 120 miles long, 
running from Little Rock to Shreveport. The 
Fort Scott, Southeastern and Memphis Railroad 
is building a line from Springfield, Missouri, 
to the Mississippi, opposite Memphis, traversing 
the State for 200 miles. Besides these, various 
shorter lines and branches have been surveyed, 
and some are under construction. The pro- 
jected railroad of the Georgia syndicate from 
Atlanta to the Mississippi River, opposite Ar- 
kansas City, will furnish direct connection 
between Arkansas towns and the Southern 
sea-ports on the Atlantic, making a continuous 
line from Fort Smith, on the border of the 
Indian nation, to Atlanta, and thence to 
Charleston and Richmond. 

The compilation of the census of Arkansas 
has been only partially completed at the Census 
Office, so as to be available for this volume. 
The following is the population of the State 
by counties : 








COUNTIES, Population. ] COUNTIES. Population, 
Arkansas......... 8,088) | Bentons......0. 00.000 20,358 
ABINOV isteaeee tales. 10,156) | Boondsntecrcs.n. oaks 12,146 
Baxter... ciiccss eee +++ 6,004 | Bradley.............. 6,285 
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COUNTIES, Population. { COUNTIES, Population, 
TONOKO soses a cisie ae 12,146 
Madisontwes savesesen 11,455 
Mariont..; .(s3.d0e08s 7,907 
Millers: paterdetee eres OL9 
213 | Mississippi........... 7,382 
14,090!) Monroe. 22) 2.3.20..5. 9,574 
QonWay case teet abe. 12,755 Montgomery Re set Pht 5,729 
Craighead............ T,U8T | Nevada... ... 2260s 12,959 
Crawiord wea. caver 14,140 || Newton... 92.0.5 245.. 6,120 
Ouachita ye yaeen re 2 11,758 
POIrry a.jecic: apa etc 8,872 
PHU PS eee nero ree 21,262 
Pikeiik. 6,345 
Poinsett ..\.-. Assn elees 2,192 
POlK cents seien ae eee 5,857 
Pope:stmecsesc sts seee 14,822 
Prairie ia. tase tens 8,485 
Polaskl. sce haere 82,616 
Randolph............ 11,724 
9174 
Bearcyueenwastee sn ter 7,278 
Sebastian ............ 19,560 
Independence........ 18,086: Serlenysascn a ciek eee 
Dzard!soer ne seh toes 10,875 | Sharp........... oa 
JACKSON. fhe coke Se . 10,877 | Stone. . 
doffersons senate senne 22,386 | Union.......... 
Jobnson...... 11,565 | Van Buren 9,565 
La Fayette. 5,730 | Washington.......... 28,844 
Lawrence. . 82082:]\ White: 2 /enc cence 17,794 
COM Date torioacaae 13,285 Woodratt .. saa. 8,646 
IEincoliy ae nae OS255) 1 Xell 7. siaecee eeee ae 18,852 
Little River.......... 6,404 
Logan. 5 Sycecee cee 14,885 Total S.-.aens 802,525 


The result of the presidential election in the 
State was—Hancock, Democrat, 60,775 ; Gar- 
field, Republican, 42,486; Weaver, Greenback, 
4,079: total vote, 107,290. Hancock’s major- 
ity over Garfield, 14,260. 

The vote for State officers was as follows: 


FOR SECRETARY OF STATE. 


Jacob Frolich, Democrat..............-.+.«: 86,7382 
‘Or BH. Tobey, Greenbacks./.-sss0cecn seeene 27,630 
FOR TREASURER, 

W. E. Woodruff, Jr., Democrat............. 86,937 
WAS Watson, Greenback... ssoeeeeeen sees 26,443 
FOR AUDITOR. 

John Crawford, Democrat .................. 86,997 
C, E. Cunningham, Greenback .............. 26,270 
FOR ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 

Ca .Bs MoorenDemocrat.nee nate ctee selon 87,206 
G. (Sibley, (Greenbacka..n).caseccseeer acces 24,370 
FOR LAND COMMISSIONER. 

Da WanLenny Domograt. sodecseeteaciccesnke 88,251 
Ws BileysiGreenbacko<cneeectauese ons een ono 27,116 
FOR SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
dp, Ju. Denton, Democrat ssasceelicicssnick eck 90,329 
FOR CHIEF-JUSTICE, 

EB. H. English: Democrat.;. 05... ec. .cccccu cs 87,051 
J.C, Davis, Greenback. .....5.....ceseccces 27,357 
FOR CHANCELLOR, 

DS WeCarroll Democrat, nace cree eee sceeeee 88,462 


The vote for members of Congress was 
follows: 
District. 


as 


(sDunn w)emocrat'..s. «sass eee ee eee 15,758 
Johnson, Republican.................. 10,407 
Dons, Democrat | 0a. sagan aee 16,517 
Williams, Republican........<.0+.sscss 
Garland, Greenback . .. 


I 
II 
; Cravens, Democrat .... 






_ 


u Boles, Republicans, .4 <1 ce sestralte tac vie 


Gunter Democrat aieenene seen 
Murphy, Republican.......... 
Peel, Independent Democrat 


IV. 
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The State Legislature was divided as follows: 





PARTIES, Senate, House, 
MDGMNOCIBU araractsicie's oars cusses 6 80 80 
MVGPUDHCSN. sore cesien ote se cie's a6 10 
Greenback scni533. «Ses. ocak 1 8 





ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. The 
military divisions and their departments, with 
the names of the commanding generals, are as 
follows: 

Military Divisionof the Missouri, Lieuten- 
ant-General Sheridan. 

A. Department of Dakota, Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Terry. 

B. Department of the Platte, Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Crook. 

©. Department of the Missouri, Brigadier- 
General Pope. 

D. Department of Texas, Brigadier-General 
Augur. 

Military Division of the Atlantic, Major-Gen- 
eral Hancock. 

A. Department of the East, Major-General 
Hancock. 

B. Department of the South, Colonel and 
Brevet Brigadier-General Hunt. 

Military Division of the Pacific. and Depart- 
ment of California, Major-General McDowell. 

A. Department of the Columbia: 1. Colonel 
and Brevet Brigadier-General Wheaton; and, 
2. Brigadier-General Miles. 

B. Department of Arizona, Colonel and 
Brevet Brigadier-General Willcox. 

The Department of West Point is under Gen- 
eral O. O. Howard, and the artillery-school at 
Fort Monroe, Virginia, is under command of 
Brevet Major-General Getty. 

The total enlisted force of the army in Oc- 
tober, 1881, was 23,596 men. There were 120 
companies of cavalry, 60 of artillery, and 250 
of infantry. 

For a short time, viz., from January 31, 1881, 
to May 9, 1881, a Military Division “of the 
Gulf” was constituted by President Hayes, 
embracing Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and the 
Indian Territory, with Major-General Scho- 
field in command; but, as this division was 
found to fulfill no useful military end, it was 
discontinued by President Garfield, leaving 
boundaries as they existed before. 

While the troops have been kept very busy 
during the past year, no serious Indian or other 
war has occurred, but great progress has been 
made in collecting and locating Indians, hith- 
erto hostile, on their proper reservations. Sit- 
ting Bull and his adherents, who had fled into 
British territory, are now held at Fort Ran- 
dall, Dakota, as prisoners of war, and the Utes 
have been moved to a new reservation in Utah. 
A sudden outbreak of a part of the Apaches 
occurred in Arizona. In this case it was found 
necessary to re-enforce for a short time the 
usual garrisons in Arizona by a strong detach- 
ment from New Mexico under Oolonel Macken- 
zie of the Fourth Cavalry. Some of the guilty 
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Apaches are held as prisoners for trial. Some 
have escaped into Mexico, while the greater 
part of the tribe remains on their reservation 
at San Carlos, under their proper civil agent. 

The actual expenditures under the War De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 80, 
1881, were $42,122,201.39. 

The appropriations for 1882 were $44,889, - 
725.42. 


The estimates for 1883 are $44,541,276.91. 
The estimates presented to the Secretary for 
revision included— 





For armament of fortifications $720,000 
Fortifications and other works of defense........ 4,186,500 
Improving rivers and harbors. -.. 29,101,300 
Improving Mississippi River, by comumission..... 4,323,000 

Public buildings and grounds in and near Wash- 
ANS COD tre elhetssctse ces tse,e eles 0igd iaisidease a arene oe ine 749,000 
BUNveys Ou lak CS pensions oora-ire cence cen here 20,000 
RDO tals <j cioressqwsteyeledsraigisiafeiay a Boe ayeleraptievsta.e wielels $39,099,800 


This amount was reduced, on his revision, to 
aggregate $10,689,000. 

The remainder of the estimates includes 
salaries and expenses of the departmental civil 
establishment and amounts for the support of 
the army, for armories and arsenals, and for 
miscellaneous objects. For these purposes the 
estimates for 1883 were $33,852,276.91, being 
$296,321.37 in excess of the estimates for 1882, 
and $2,082,851.49 more than the appropriations 
for the current fiscal year. While the estimates 
of expenses for this class show an increase, 
there is in the estimates of expenses for im- 
provements, including rivers and harbors, a 
decrease which overbalances the difference, 
and makes the estimates for 1883 $348,448.51 
less than the appropriations for 1882. 

The report of the General of the Army calls 
attention to the public necessity of legislation 
authorizing the army to be recruited to a 
strength of thirty thousand enlisted men. There 
are in the army four hundred and thirty com- 
panies, which are necessarily widely scattered 
over the vast domain, to guard property and 
to prevent, as far as foresight can, complica- 
tions and troubles of every variety and kind; 
at one time protecting the settlers against In- 
dians, and again Indians against the settlers. 
When these occur, re-enforcements have to be 
hurried forward from great distances, and al- 
ways at heavy cost for transportation of men, 
horses, wagons, and supplies. This cost in the 
aggregate is estimated more than sufficient to 
supply an increase of twenty per cent of pri- 
vate soldiers. 

The number of deaths of soldiers was 130 
from disease and 67 from wounds and injuries, 
being 9 per 1,000 of mean strength, the fatal 
results in cases treated being as 1 to 190. 

The number of new official demands upon 
the record and pension division during the fis- 
cal year, for information as to the cause of 
death in the case of deceased soldiers and the 
hospital record of invalids, was 55,040. The 
average number of such demands, during the 
previous ten years, had been 22,245 annually, 
and the number during the fiscal year termi- 
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nating June 30, 1880, was 39,241; the number 
received during the fiscal year ending June 80, 
1881, being an increase of 40 per cent over the 
previous fiscal year, and of 147 per cent over 
the annual average of the previous ten years. 

At the commencement of the fiscal year 6,964 
cases remained unanswered, making 62,004 
cases to be disposed of during the year, Search 
was made and replies furnished to the proper 
authorities in 40,596 of these cases, leaving 
21,408 unanswered cases on hand on the Ist of 
July, 1881. 

ARNIM, Count Harry von, ex-embassa- 
dor of Prussia at Paris, died at Nice, May 
19th. He was born of an influential family 
of the Prussian aristocracy in Pomerania, in 
1824. His uncle, who had adopted him, was 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. He embarked in 
a diplomatic career at an early age. In 1864 
he first won celebrity as envoy to Rome, 
gaining special credit by his attitude toward 
the Ccumenical Council. He was summoned 
to Versailles in 1871 to aid in settling terms 
of peace with the French, and took a leading 
part in the negotiations which resulted in the 
Treaty of Frankfort. In June, 1872, he was 
appointed embassador to Paris. Differences 
of opinion, which had long existed between 
him and the German Chancellor, led to his re- 
call and assignment to Constantinople in April, 
1874. The publication of his Roman dis- 
patches caused his dismissal from the service. 
The polemical discussion to which he chal- 
lenged Prince Bismarck was answered by his 
prosecution and sentence to imprisonment on 
the charge of having filched state documents 
from the archives of the German embassy at 
Paris. He had previously removed himselt 
beyond the jurisdiction of the German courts. 
A pamphlet published anonymously, in which 
he sought to trace evidences of the personal 
spite of the Chancellor in his former prosecu- 
tion, led to a new indictment, and his sentence 
to five years of penal servitude for leze-majesty 
and insults to the Chancellor and the Foreign 
Office. In pamphlets published in 1878 he 
criticised in a calm and dignified tone the ag- 
gressive policy of the German Government 
against the Catholic Church, arguing that Prus- 
sia should have aimed to establish a national 
Catholic Church in Germany. In later years 
he desired to return to Germany and stand his 
trial for high-treason, the sentence for which 
crime hung suspended over him; but the 
authorities refused to appoint a new trial. 

ARTHUR, Onzsrrr Aan, elected Vice- 
President in 1880; became President of the 
United States on the death of James A. Gar- 
field, September 19, 1881. He was born in 
Fairfield, Franklin County, Vermont, October 
5, 1880, the eldest of two sons of the Rey. Dr. 
William Arthur. He had four sisters older 
and two younger than himself. His father, a 
Baptist clergyman, at the age of eighteen, emi- 
grated from Ballymena, County Antrim, Ire- 
land. He was a graduate of Belfast University. 
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Devoting himself to literature, he published 
for several years ‘‘The Antiquarian,” and was 
the author of a work on ‘“ Family Names” 
which displayed great erudition of a peculiar 
kind. He was pastor of the Calvary Baptist 
Church in Albany, New York, from 1855 to 
1865 ; and died in Newtonville, near that city, 
October 27, 1875. The second son; William 
Arthur, distinguished himself in the Union 
army during the late war, and is now a pay- 
master in the regular army, with the rank of 
major. A thorough course in the best schools 
of Union Village and Schenectady, with a 
careful training in the classics by his father, 
enabled the President to enter Union College 
at the early age of fifteen. He graduated high 
in his class in 1848. He commenced the study 
of law at Fowler’s law school in Ballston Spa. 
During his college course he supported himself 
in part by teaching, and after his graduation 
he continued in that occupation several years, 
meanwhile devoting himself to the study of 
law. In 1853 he went to New York and en- 
tered the law-office of ex-Judge E. D. Culver, 
was admitted to the bar the same year, and 
began the practice of law. In 1859 he was 
married to Elen Lewis Herndon, of Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia, a daughter of Captain William 
Lewis Herndon, who heroically remained at 
his post and went down with his ship, the 
Central America, in 1857. His widow was 
the recipient of a gold medal, voted by Con- 
gress, in recognition of his bravery. Mrs. Ar- 
thur died in January, 1880, leaving two chil- 
dren, Chester Alan, aged fifteen, and Ellen 
Herndon, aged eight years. Mr. Arthur dis- 
tinguished himself early in his profession as the 
champion of the legal rights of the colored 
race. His first notable case was the Lemmon 
slave case, in which he was the attorney for the 
people, William M. Evarts being the leading 
counsel. They maintained that eight slaves, 
with whom Jonathan Lemmon, of Virginia, at- 
tempted to pass through New York on his way 
to Texas, were rendered free by the act of the 
master in voluntarily bringing them into free 
territory. Judge Paine, before whom the case 
was tried on a writ of habeas corpus, ordered 
the slaves released, affirming that they could 
not be held in servitude in New York, nor re- 
turned to bondage under the provisions of the 
fugitive-slave law. This decision was sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court of New York, 
and by the Court of Appeals, where Charles 
O’Conor was employed by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of Virginia to argue the case. In 1856 
Mr, Arthur was counsel for Lizzie J ennings, a 
colored girl, who had been forcibly ejected 
from a street-car in New York city, after pay- 
ing her fare. A verdict against the company 
was obtained, and the equal rights of colored 
people in public vehicles established. 

Mr. Arthur early took an active interest in 
politics as a Henry Clay Whig, and was a del- 
egate to the convention, at Saratoga, which 
founded the Republican party of New York. 
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He also had a taste for the administration of 
military affairs, and before the civil war was 
Judge-Advocate of the Second Brigade of the 
State militia. When Edwin D. Morgan became 
Governor of New York, at the beginning of 
1860, he appointed Mr. Arthur to the position 
of engineer-in-chief on his staff, and he was 
afterward made Inspector-General, and then 
Quartermaster-General of the military forces 
of the State, an office which he held until the 
end of Governor Morgan’s term, at the close of 
1863. He conducted the duties of his office 
in equipping, supplying, and forwarding the 
immense number of troops furnished by his 
State, with such success that his accounts were 
audited and allowed at Washington without 
deduction, while those of some of the States 
were reduced by millions of dollars. It has 
also been said that while he had the giving of 
many large and profitable contracts, and the 
control of enormous purchases, with opportuni- 
ties for making gains, which most men would 
have regarded as legitimate, he never profited 
a penny from the business under his charge, 
and left the office of Quartermaster-General 
poorer than when he took it. Presents offered 
to him were promptly rejected, and, if sent, 
returned. In 1862 there was a secret meeting 
of ‘‘ loyal Governors,” to discuss measures for 
providing troops, at which Mr. Arthur was 
present by invitation, being the only person 
taking part who was not the Governor of a 
State. 
notably vigorous administration of his military 
office. 

In 1863 General Arthur returned to the prac- 
tice of law, and built up a large business in 
collecting claims against the Government. He 
also drafted many important measures of 
legislation, and promoted their adoption both 
at Washington and at Albany. For a short 
time he was counsel of the New York Board 
of Tax Commissioners. Meantime he took an 
active part in local politics, and became known 
for his skill as an organizer and manager. On 
the 20th of November, 1871, he was appointed 
by President Grant Collector of Oustoms at 
the port of New York, an office to which he 
was reappointed in 1875. His second appoint- 
ment was promptly confirmed by the Senate 
without a usual reference to a committee. 
President Hayes, after his accession to office in 
1877, promulgated an order forbidding persons 
in the civil service of the Government from 
taking an active part in political management. 
Mr. Arthur was at that time chairman of the 
Republican Central Committee of New York 
city, and Mr. A. B. Cornell, who held the 
position of Naval Officer, was chairman of the 
State Central Committee, of the same party. 
Both gentlemen neglected to comply with the 
President’s order by resigning their party 
positions, and were suspended from office in 
July, 1878. An attempt had previously been 
made to supersede General Arthur by remov- 
ing him, and appointing his successor during 
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the session of the Senate, but the appointment 
was not confirmed, The successor appointed 
after his suspension in July was confirmed in 
office at the following session of the Senate. 
Two special gommittees investigated Mr. Ar- 
thur’s administration of the Oollector’s office, 
and reported nothing on which a charge of 
official dereliction could be based. Both the 
President and the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
connection with his suspension, acknowledged 
the purity of his official acts. A petition for 
his retention in office, signed by all the judges 
of the New York courts, most of the promi- 
nent members of the bar, and nearly all the 
importing merchants of the city, was sup- 
pressed by Mr. Arthur himself. The only ac- 
cusation made against him was that of dis- 
regarding the President’s order in respect to 
active participation in political management. 
In a letter to Secretary Sherman, he produced 
figures showing that in the six years of his ad- 
ministration as Collector of New York, re- 
movals from subordinate offices amounted to 
only 2% per cent of the whole number, 
against an average of 28 per cent under his 
three immediate predecessors, and that all 
but two appointments in one hundred to im- 
portant positions, commanding a salary of 
$2,000 and more, had been made by promo- 
tion from the lower grades of the service, on 
recommendation of the heads of bureaus. His 
reforms in the methods of conducting the busi- 
ness of the office were generally acknowledged. 

On retiring from the office of Collector of 
the Port of New York, Mr. Arthur returned 
to the practice of law in that city, and con- 
tinued to take an active part in politics, con- 
tributing materially to the nomination and 
election of Mr. Cornell to the governorship of 
the State. He was a zealous supporter of the 
claims of General Grant to the Republican 
nomination for the presidency in the Chicago 
Convention of 1880, being closely associated 
with Senator Conkling in the effort to secure 
that result, as he had previously been in the 
political affairs of the State of New York. 
When the movement to nominate General 
Grant was defeated, and Mr. Garfield was made 
the candidate, Mr. Arthur was nominated for 
the vice-presidency by acclamation, for the 
purpose of enlisting the hearty support of the 
Grant Republicans for the ticket, and securing, 
if possible, the vote of New York. He took an 
active part in the management of the canvass 
which followed, especially in his own State, 
acting as chairman of the Republican Central 
Committee. He presided in the Senate during 
the special session, which began on the 4th of 
March, with dignity and general acceptance. 
In the contest between the President and 
Senator Conkling, in regard to appointments in 
the State of New York, the Vice-President 
took no part, but, after the resignation of the 
New York Senators, he went to Albany and 
actively participated in the effort to secure 
their re-election. It was during this contest 
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that President Garfield received the shot that 
subsequently proved fatal, and it put an end to 
Mr. Arthur’s electioneering efforts in behalf of 
Mr. Conkling. While the President lingered 
between life and death from July 2d to Sep- 
tember 19th, the Vice-President refrained from 
all part in public affairs and the controversies 
of the time, only expressing on fitting oc- 
casions his own sincere share in the common 
grief and anxiety. 

The death of President Garfield was an- 
nounced to him in New York by a telegraphic 
dispatch from the members of the Cabinet, 
who expressed the wish that he would repair 
to Long Branch the following morning. In 
accordance with the advice of his friends, he 
took the oath of office at his own house in 
New York before one of the judges of the 
State Supreme Court, at about two o’clock in 
the morning of September 20th. After visiting 
Long Branch and accompanying the remains of 
the dead President to Washington, Mr. Arthur 
was sworn into office in a more formal manner 
before the Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court 
on the 22d, and delivered a brief address in 
which he expressed his sense of the grave re- 
sponsibilities devolved upon him. The same 
day, as his first official act, he proclaimed a 
general day of mourning for his predecessor. 
A special session of the Senate was called, to 
begin on the 10th of October, for the purpose 
of choosing a presiding officer and confirming 
such appointments as might be submitted. 
The members of the Cabinet were requested to 
retain their places until the regular meeting of 
Congress in December. Only Secretary Win- 
dom, of the Treasury Department, who de- 
sired to become a candidate for the Senate 
from Minnesota, insisted on his resignation. 
Chief-Judge Folger, of the New York Court of 
Appeals, was chosen as his successor, after 
ex-Governor E. D. Morgan, of the same State, 
had declined the appointment, though it had 
been submitted to the Senate and promptly 
confirmed, The new President took a promi- 
nent part officially in the Yorktown celebration 
on the 19th of October, delivering an appro- 
priate address. 

ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA AND 
PROGRESS. Zhe Sun.—The ‘“ American 
Journal of Science” for June, 1881, contains 
a discussion of the American photographs of 
the transit of Venus in 1874, by Professor D. 
P. Todd. The mean equatorial, horizontal 
parallax of the sun derived from these photo- 
graphs is 8°88”, corresponding to a distance of 
92,028,000 miles. 

Solar Actiwity.—The “Comptes Rendus,” 
vol. xciii, No. 8, gives the result of M. Tac- 
chini’s solar observations up to August 1st. Tho 
number of spots and prominences continues to 
increase. At no time between January Ist and 
July 31st was the sun’s disk found free from 
spots. The daily record of their numbers has 
indicated several well-marked epochs of special 
solar activity. Whether these secondary max- 
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ima are accidental, or whether their occurrence 
is in accordance with an undiscovered law, is a 
question to be decided by future observations. 
The dates of these periods are: January 17-21, 
March 9-20, April 2-9, April 16-25, May 5-9, 
May 28-81, June 12-18, June 25-July 10, and 
July 24~August 4. M. Tacchini observes that 
these epochs are frequently separated by half a 
solar rotation. 

New Minor Planet.—On the night of May 
18th, Dr. Palisa detected a new minor planet, 
the 220th of the group. This is the only plan- 
etoid discovered during the year. Its light at 
the time of discovery was extremely feeble, 
the apparent magnitude being 13°5, 

Jupiter's Spots.—Within the past year Pro- 
fessor Hough, Director of the Dearborn Obsery- 
atory, Chicago, Hlinois, has given special study 
and attention to the spots of Jupiter. A discus- 
sion of all the measures of the great red spot, 
commenced in the autumn of 1879 and continued 
through 490 days, gives a mean rotation period 
of 9" 55™ 35-2*. But individual observations 
seem to indicate a motion of oscillation of the 
spot itself; the displacement in longitude 
amounting to 3,200 miles. The observations 
of small spots during two months indicated an 
average drift in longitude of about three miles 
per hour. The rotation period derived from 
observations of a small white spot almost ex- 
actly on the equator was 9" 50™ 0-56". Ifthe 
great red spot, therefore, be regarded as fixed, 
the mean drift of the equatorial parts will be 
265 miles per hour in the direction of the plan- 
et’s rotation. The true diameter of the equa- 
torial white spot measured about 2,800 miles. 
These observations, it must be confessed, leave 
the true rotation period of the planet some- 
what uncertain. As they indicate, however, 
but slight deviations from permanency in the 
position, form, and dimensions of the red 
spot, the period can differ but little from 9" 
55™: 85* 

Comets.—The sixth comet of 1880 was dis- 
covered December 16th, by Dr. Pechiile, of Co- 
penhagen. Its motion is direct, and the ele- 
ments of its orbit resemble those of the comets 
of 1807 and 1881 0. 

The first comet of 1881 was discovered May 
Ist, by Dr. Lewis Swift, Director of the War- 
ner Observatory, Rochester, New York. Its 
elements have no marked resemblance to those 
of any known comet. 

On the night of May 22d, Mr. John Tebbutt, 
of Windsor, New South Wales, discovered a 
comet which proved to be one of more than 
ordinary interest. The same body was inde- 
pendently detected a few days later by Dr. 
B. A. Gould, at Oordoba, South America. It 
was observed at many places in Europe and 
America on the morning of June 23d, and was 
conspicuously visible to the naked eye from 
June 23d to August Ist. Its tail could be traced 
to a distance of 12° or 13° from the nucleus, 
the true length being nine or ten millions of 
miles. Its orbit resembles that of the comet 
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of 1807, and its period exceeds two thousand 
years. 

The third comet of the year was detected on 
the morning of June 14th, by Dr. J. M. Scha- 
berle, at Ann Arbor, Michigan. It was observed 
telescopically more than three months, one 
third of which time it was visible to the naked 
eye. The striking resemblance of its elements 
to those of the third comet of 1822 is seen by 
the following comparison : 





ELEMENTS, 1822 Il. 1880 IIT. 





Perihelion passage........... 


1822, July 16. 
Longitude of perihelion. ..... 


1881, Aug. 22, 
219° 53’ 48’” 


219° 13’ 88” 


Longitude of ascending node.| 97 51 23 ST 7 29 
Mnelination «252-1. 22a sess 142 16 56 140 16 9 
Perihelion distance.......... 0°8461 0° 6338 
CRICHTON «5 sieie te cremate sain Heiligenstein, Abetti. 





On the night of July 6th a great outburst of 
the comet was observed at Cincinnati, Ohio, by 
Mr. Wilson and Professor Stone. The former 
first noticed a peculiar glare on the side toward 
the tail. The appearance was that of a large 
jet of matter, of a red or exceedingly bright 
color, shooting out from the comet. The phe- 
nomenon was so striking as to suggest the in- 
cipient separation of the comet into parts. 

Encke’s comet was detected on August 20th, 
by Dr. Hartwig and Professor Winnecke, with 
the six-inch comet-seeker of the Strasburg Ob- 
servatory. This was its twenty-ninth return 
since its first appearance in 1786. The posi- 
tions of this body are observed and discussed 
with a lively interest at each successive return, 
as Encke’s celebrated theory of a resisting 
medium must stand or fall by the evidence de- 
rived from its motion. 

The fifth comet of 1881 was discovered on 
the morning of September 19th, by Professor E. 
E. Barnard, of Nashville, Tennessee. Its ele- 
ments are somewhat like those of the comet of 
1698, as is shown by the following comparison : 








ELEMENTS. | 14698. 1881 V. 
Perihelion passage........... | 1698, Oct. 18. | 1881, Sept. 15. 
Longitude of perihelion...... 20" ro” 271° 22/ 
Longitude of ascending node, 267 44 260 43 
PRGHMATION S oscie, = oe.3is Is o10' «ieee 101 46 107 27 
Perihelion distance.......... 0°6912 0° 5076 
Wuthorityaced a= ccitete ole felaes Halley. |S. OC. Ohandler. 





Another comet, the sixth of the year, was 
discovered October 4th, by Mr. W. F. Denning, 
of England, Its appearance was that of a small, 
round nebula with a bright, central nucleus. 
Herr Palisa has computed the following ele- 
ments: 

Perihelion passage. ..............200. 1831, Sept. 12. 


Longitude of perihelion............ ... 22° 18’ 5’ 
Longitude of ascending node. eee Oo LG 
Mnehination\|.\ + sstasttas che er. a Te Bb BT 
Perihelion distance.............0..0085 0-725 





Elements have also been computed by M. 
Schulhof, of Paris, and Professor 8. O. Chand- 
ler, of Cambridge, Massachusetts. The period, 
according to the former, is seven years and 
nine months; according to the latter, eight 
years and four months. The orbit makes a 
rather close approach to that of Jupiter, near 
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its descending node, so that the comet is occa- 
sionally liable to considerable disturbance. 

On the evening of November 16th, Dr. Swift, 
of the Warner Observatory, Rochester, New 
York, discovered a faint comet in Cassiopeia— 
the second detected by him since May Ist. 

The Meteors of August and November.—The 
number of meteors seen about the 9th and 10th 
of August, 1881, was less than usual—a fact 
partly due to the brightness of the moonlight. 
The shower of November 14th-15th also failed, 
no Leonids haying been seen in certain places 
where looked for. According to the ‘‘ National 
Republican” of November 15th, a meteor of 
great brilliance was seen at Washington, D. C., 
about five o’clock on the morning of the 14th. 
It was described as a broad band of meteoric 
light starting from a point a little west of 
north, and about 60° above the horizon. This 
meteor, which was visible at least ten seconds, 
was probably a member of the Leonid stream. 

Motions of the Fixed Stars.—The monthly 
notices of the Royal Astronomical Society for 
January, 1881, contain a fourth paper by Sir 
George B. Airy on spectroscopic results for the 
motions of stars in the line of sight, observed 
at the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. Ac- 
cording to this table, the following are the rates 
of motion of certain well-known stars: Of 
the two pointers in the Dipper, Dubhe, that 
nearer the pole-star, is approaching the sun at 
the rate of twenty-seven miles per second, 
while Merak is receding with nearly equal ve- 
locity. In the same asterism, Phekda, Migrez, 
Alioth, and Mizar, are all receding at the aver- 
age rate of sixteen miles per second, while 
Benetnash is approaching the solar system 
with a velocity of eight miles a second. In the 
Square of Pegasus, Alpheratz, Algenib, and 
Markab, are approaching at the rates of thirty- 
three, forty-six, and thirty-four miles per sec- 
ond, respectively, while Scheat is approaching 
at the rate of nineteen. The distance of Cas- 
tor is increasing twenty-five miles per second, 
and that of Pollux decreasing at the rate of 
twenty-six. The distances of Aldebaran and 
Regulus are both increasing ; the former twenty 
miles per second, the latter twenty-six. 

The Distribution of the Variable Stars.—In 
“‘ The Observatory ” for September, 1881, Mr. T. 
E. Espin gives the following results of a careful 
study of the distribution of the variable stars: 

“1. The variable stars show a decidedly 
well-marked zone inclined 15° or 20° to the 
equator. 

“9. This zone crosses the preceding side 
of the galactic circle north of the equator, and 
the following south of it. 

‘3. In crossing the preceding side of the 
galactic circle, the zone is not many degrees 
broad, and is very clearly marked; where it 
crosses the following side it is broken up into 
two streams. 

“4, The division into two streams occurs 
where the galaxy is also divided into two 
streams. 
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“5. In this part the variable stars are in- 
timately connected with the galaxy, often fall- 
ing in the’ gaps, and constantly on the edges 
of the gaps, but rarely in the center of the 
star-sprays from the galaxy. Where the zone 
crosses the preceding part of the galaxy, it is 
marked sharply and clearly, and seems uncon- 
nected with the galaxy. 

“6, It is a remarkable thing that all the 
temporary stars with one or two exceptions 
have appeared in the region where the galaxy 
and the variable star zone are both broken into 
two streams. 

‘‘7, The exceptions to the zone are chiefly 
found in the bright and short period variables. 

“8. The addition to the chart of the stars 
more strongly suspected variable, and that on 
competent authority, strengthens the zone very 
much indeed, and but very slightly the number 
of exceptions.” 

The fact that nearly all variable stars of short 
period are found in a particular zone has also 
been remarked by Professor E. C. Pickering, 
of the Harvard College Observatory. Pro- 
fessor Pickering describes this zone as extend- 
ing 16° on each side of a great circle whose 
pole is in right ascension 195° and north decli- 
nation 20°. The average distance of thirty-one 
well-known variables of short period from this 
great circle is 5° 30’, while a random distri- 
bution would give an average distance of 30°. 

Gold Medal of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety.— At the annual meeting of the Royal 
Astronomical Society of London, in February, 
1881, the gold medal of the society was award- 
ed to Professor Axel Mller, for his researches 
on Faye’s comet. 

ATLANTA EXPOSITION. 
TION, ATLANTA.) 

ATOMIO THEORY. There have been many 
attempts to establish a law of numerical rela- 
tions between the atomic weights of the ele- 
ments. The discovery of definite ratios between 
the atomic weights and other quantitative at- 
tributes, the division of the elements into spe- 
cific groups distinguished by well-marked prop- 
erties, and the tendency to doubt their primary 
character and to regard them as derivative 
combinations of simpler bodies, give a fresh 
impetus to speculation in this direction. 

Mendelejeff’s periodic law, confirmed as it 
has been by the discovery of gallium and other 
predicted elements, and by the agreement of 
many established facts with his scheme of pe- 
riodic functions, which more exact quantitative 
determinations have rendered more complete, 
has been elevated into the rank of an accepted 
theory. 

The Russian chemist has correlated the ele- 
ments according to a synthetic law which is 
the most comprehensive yet established in 
chemistry, co-ordinating all the physical prop- 
erties and the chemical affinities of the whole 
list of simple bodies. Arranging the elements 
in the order of their atomic weights, their den- 
sities, and consequently their atomic volumes, 
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which depend upon the density, and their com- 
bining numbers in compounds with other ele- 
ments, each follow a certain progressive order 
in successive groups of the elements. Similar 
properties recur with complete regularity, and 
follow the same order of progression in the suo- 
cessive series. The properties are modified as 
the atomic weights increase; but the modifica- 
tions affect entire groups, and do not interrupt 
the gradual progression within the periods. The 
elements of the different periods in which the 
same or similar properties are repeated consti- 
tute the natural families already established by 
other chemists upon the ground of their iden- 
tical combining numbers. The atomic weights 
of contiguous elements usually differ by only a 
few units. In cases where there is a consider- 
able hiatus there is also found a gap in one or 
more of the natural orders, which should be 
represented here by members of intermediate 
atomic weights between those of the preceding 
and the following periods. Some of the gaps 
in Mendelejeff’s scheme have already been filled 
by subsequently discovered elements. Gallium 
corresponds in atomic weight and in properties 
to one of the predicted elements, as do also the 
descriptions of scandium and ytterbium. Men- 
delejeff’s periodic law is expressed in general 
terms in the following predicate: All the prop- 
erties of elements, and consequently of the 
compounds which they form, are functions of 
their atomic weights, to which they stand in 
periodic relations. In the following table all the 
known elements are arranged in the order of 
their atomic weights. The horizontal series 
gives the successive cycles in which the period 
of progressive development is completed; and 
the vertical series, the natural or homologous 
orders of elements in which the same properties 
reappear. 

In the following table, it will be seen, telluri- 
um is the only substance which is out of place. . 
Possibly a redetermination of its atomic weight 
will give it in this respect the position between 
antimony and iodine which its intermediate 
properties indicate. Iron, manganese, and 
chromium, which differ very slightly in atomic 
weight, do not exhibit the close resemblance 
in behavior and properties which the theory 
requires; and cobalt and nickel, which have 
almost identical atomic weights and densities, 
possess, in some respects, quite dissimilar 
properties. Other differences as remarkable 
are shown by potassium and calcium, and other 
proximate elements. Copper, which has many 
analogies with mercury, here falls in a different 
group. The gradations of properties are cer- 
tainly not uniform and proportionate to the 
atomic weights in the different series, being 
excessive, for example, between carbon, nitro- 
gen, oxygen, and fluorine, 

Besides the density, the malleability, duc- 
tility, fusibility, volatility, and conductivity to 
heat and electricity of elements seem, in the 
same manner, to be subject to periodic varia- 
tions following the increasing order of their 
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atomic weights. Lothar Meyer has constructed 
a graphic representation exhibiting the rela- 
tion of the physical properties of the elements 
to their atomic weights and volumes. The 
elements are arranged at distances from the 
origin along the axis of absciss proportional 
to their atomic weights. The ordinates of the 
curve indicate their atomic volumes, and the 
curve the variations of these in their successive 
order. From the portions of this curve which 
have been determined, it appears that it repre- 
sents also variations in the above-mentioned 
physical properties. It is seen that the posi- 
tion of the elements on the ascending or de- 
- scending portions of the curve determines their 
properties, which may thus be very different 
for bodies possessing nearly the same atomic 
weight, and yet harmonize in a remarkable 
manner with the other terms of the theory. 
The light metals which occupy the summits 
and contiguous descending parts of the curve 
are ductile; and the heavy metals at the bottom 
and lower part of the ascending curve are par- 
tially ductile. In the fourth group the ductil- 
ity is seen to increase and diminish twice in one 
period of the variations of density. Fusibil- 
ity and conductivity, with increasing atomic 
weights, exhibit the same principle of variabil- 
ity. Crystalline form and expansibility by 


heat are found also to depend upon atomic 
weight, according to the same law of perio- 
dicity. Fizeau’s experiments have proved that 
the co-efficient of expansion rises and sinks reg- 
ularly as the atomic weight increases: Du- 
long’s law of relativity between atomic weights 
and specific heats, probably for lack of exact 
measurements, can only be determined in cases 
where atomic weights and atomic volume are 
both low. Dulong’s law is not periodic, the 
specific heat being uniformly inversely propor- 
tional to the atomic weight. Lecoq de Bois- 
baudran has proved that, in the homologous 
series of elements, the wave-lengths of the lu- 
minous rays which they emit are proportional 
to their atomic weights. The electro-chemical 
character of the elements follows the law of 
periodic variations, the passage from the elec- 
tro-positive to the electro-negative character 
taking place in certain groups twice in the 
same period of density variation. The elec- 
tro-chemical condition governs the power of 
combination, to a certain extent; the stable 
protoxides, for example, being formed with 
electro-positive metals, and powerful acids rich 
in oxygen with electro-negative elements. 
Electro-negative hydrogen, on the contrary, 
forms its most stable simple compounds with 
electro-positive elements. 
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In each of the periodical series the capacity 
of combining with oxygen seems to increase up 
to a certain point, and then to decrease. The 
series headed by silver may be taken as a type 
of the oxygen compounds formed by the ele- 
ments in the other periods, the formule being 
here doubled for the sake of uniformity : 

AgoO; CdsO2; Im2Os; Sm204; Sb2Os; Tes- 
Os; 12:07; OsO.; IrO2; PtOs. 

The first five members of every period but 
one follow these types exactly. The variations 
of affinities for chlorine and hydrogen within 
the groups are made evident by the following 
formule, combinations with hydrogen being 
confined to the last four terms of the groups: 

Li Ol; G Ola; B Cla; C Ch. 
Na Ol; Mg Ch; Al Ols; Si Ch. 
C Eas N Hs; O Ha; EE 

Si Ha; ales: S H.; Ol H. 

Dumas, to whom the merit of grouping the 
elements into natural families belongs, called 
attention again to Prout’s neglected hypothe- 
sis in 1879. The French chemist discovered 
simple numerical relations between the metal- 
loids and some of the families of metals be- 
longing to each group. In the sulphur group, 
for instance, at the head of which oxygen is 
now placed, there isa progression representing 
additions to the atomic weight of the initial 
body of multiples of a common difference. 
Starting with oxygen, whose atomic weight is 
8, the next member, sulphur, has the atomic 
weight 16, formed by the addition of the in- 
crement 8; selenium has 40, corresponding to 
the addition of four times this difference to the 
weight of oxygen; and tellurium 64, an incre- 
ment of seyen times the difference. In the 
lithium and magnesium groups there are like 
simple progressions. In the families of fluorine 
and nitrogen he has established arithmetical 
relations of a more complex order. 

A recalculation of atomic weights, based on 
the determinations of Stas and other data, has 
impelled Professor F. W. Clarke, following 
Mallet and Dumas, to revive the abandoned 
hypothesis of Prout, according to which the 
atomic weights of all the elements are multi- 
ples of the atomic weight of hydrogen. Among 
the 65 determined elements when their atomic 
weights are referred to that of oxygen, in order 
to avoid the multiplication of the variation of 
oxygen from Prout’s hypothetical law, it is 
found that 39, as calculated by Clarke, do not 
vary more than 0°1 from exact multiples of the 
atomic weight of hydrogen; and of the re- 
maining 26, 3 are almost exact half-multiples ; 
5 are rare or vaguely determined elements; 2 
are subject to the constant error from the oc- 
clusion of oxygen, detected by Dumas in the 
case of silver, potassium, and iodine; 1, thal- 
lium, is brought within the limit by a correc- 
tion of Crookes’s calculation; 2, glucinum and 
ytterbium, can also be brought by a recalecula- 
tion within the limit; and 1, antimony, is al- 
most an exact multiple of hydrogen, according 
to a recent analysis of the bromide; for 4, 
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mercury, chromium, vanadium, and gold, new 
determinations are wanted; and the remaining 
8 are still subject to slight revision. Professor 
Clarke concludes, then, that as three fourths of 
the well-determined atomic weights agree with 
Prout’s hypothesis, the seeming exceptions 
may be due to undetected constant errors, such 
as have been brought recently to light in some 
of the most familiar bodies in the entire list of 
elements. 

Maximilien Gerber has sought to determine 
common factors in the atomic weights of the 
component members of each of the elemental 
groups, and has determined empirically certain 
common divisors in the several groups whose 
multiples vary but slightly from the experi- 
mentally-determined atomic weights. In the 
group of mono-atomic elements the common 
factor is 0°769. The alkaline metals, lithium, 
sodium, potassium, rubidium, and cesium, 
which combine with oxygen after the type 
R20, and with chlorine according to the for- 
mula R Cl, have, excepting the last named, the 
additional common factor 8. The non-metallic 
halogens, fluorine, chlorine, bromine, and io- 
dine, are another division of this class, and are 
likewise multiples of 0°769. 

The atomic weight of hydrogen is related to 
this number in the ratio 10:18, and that of 
silver is an exact multiple. The di- and tetra- 
atomic elements have the common divisor 1:995. 
Oxygen has an atomic weight equal to eight 
times this number, and the weights of sulphur, 
selenium, and tellurium are multiples of that 
of oxygen. 

The alkaline-earthy metals, magnesium, cal- 
cium, and strontium, which have the combin- 
ing formula RO, have the quadruple of the 
original factor for a divisor; but barium, which 
belongs to the same group, does not. Carbon, 
silicon, titanium, zirconium, and tin, have only 
the one common factor. Mercury, molybde- 
num, tungsten, and uranium, are also multiples 
of this number. The tri- and penta-valent ele- 
ments, the group of nitrogen, boron, ete., which 
form a stable oxide of the type R:Os, and 
chlorides of the types RCls or RCls, have 
most of them the common factor 1°559 in their 
atomic weights. The fourth and most numer- 
ous class, combining into the oxides RO and 
R2Os, have atomic weights which are approxi- 
mate multiples of 1:245. Gerber’s provisional 
determination of common divisors is found to 
agree with two recent corrections of atomic 
weights: that of tellurium, which, as redeter- 
mined by Will, is 12'7°8, a number which ac- 
cords better with Mendelejefi’s scheme; and 
that of glucinum, which, according to the find- 
ings of Nilson and Petterson, should not be 
classed among the diatomic alkaline-earthy 
metals, as its oxide is of the type R2Os, as 
originally established by Berzelius, and its 
atomic weight must therefore be taken as 
13°65. 

AUSTRALIA AND POLYNESIA. TI. Gen- 
ERAL Sratistios.—The area (in square kilo- 
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metres; 1 square kilometre = 0°386 English 
square mile) and population of the principal 
divisions of Australia and Polynesia are given 
as follows in the new volume of the ‘ Bevélker- 
ung der Erde” (sixth volume, Gotha, 1880): 








DIVISIONS, Area, Population, 
ptistralias sek Jsssect eed, ecb 69 7,696,598 | 2,173,868 
New Zealand and adjacent islands....| 272,989 477,344 
New Guinea and islands............. 807,956 500,000 
Oceanic-islandal..Ry. Saeeck ee 176,184 879,850 


"8,953,727 | 4,031,000 





II. Brivis Possesstons.—The following ta- 
ble exhibits the area (in English square miles) 
and population on December 31, 1879, of the 
Australasian colonies of Great Britain, accord- 
ing to a statistical abstract prepared by the 
Registrar-General of New South Wales: 











COLONIES, Area. Population, 

Now South Wales................... 310,933 734,282 
Wictoria. 2s... scsethesacnnwesiend. 88,198 899,333 
Bouth Australia. oS a scacsc a deicessies 380,070 259,287 
@Quacensiang. Fee. lessee ie 660,520 217,851 
Maamanias och ceases Pipeseesc 26,215 112,469 
1,000,000 28,668 

2,474,941 | 2,951,890 

105,342 463,729 








Total for Australasian Continent) 2,580,253 | 2,715,619 





The movement of population in the several 
colonies was as follows in 1878: 

















COLONIES. | Births. | Deaths. Perse ES 

| | grants. 

Wactorine esse cect s sn. | 26,581 | 12,702 | 5,092 | 42,263 
New South Wales......| 25,328 | 10,763 5,317 | 39,879 
Queensland............ fe T3897 4,220 1,444 | 16,139 
South Australia........ 9,282 | 3,749 | 2999) 14572 
Western Australia...... 871 894 182 822 
Mo balee’ ateeiasiae 69,459 | 81,928 | 14,384 | 118,180 
Wasmaniass 2. es « oe 8,502 1,700 864 9,563 
New Zealand........... 17,770 4,642 8,385 | 16,2638 
Grand total...... | 90,731 88,170 | 48,583 | 139,011 





The financial condition of the colonies in 
1879 was as follows: 




















si Revenue of | Public debt on 

COLONIES. 1879. Dec, 31, 1879, 

New South Wales............... " £4,475,059 | £14,937,419 
WACLOL Wetter nelatcis da slelalsoup sical 4,621,520 | 20,050,753 
South Australia. . 1,662,498 6,605,750 
Queensland........ 1,461,824 10,196,150 
Tasmania .......... Relanyin ets, a 3ie cae 375,367 1,786,800 
Western Australia,.............. 193,315 861,000 
New Zealand... <2. sccesscce ccc 8,154,905 | 28,958,311 
Totaly cienaeeh eet ec ese: | £15,927,488 | £77,896,183 





The commercial statistics for 1879 were as 
follows: 





COLONIES. Exports. 


£14,198,847 | £13,086,819 


Imports. 





New South Wales 











Wictoriaue.sia22..|. 202s caceeeees 15,035,538 | 12,454,170 
South Australia... 20. o i et 5,014,150 4,762,727 
Queensland’! 22: h. .ae ee ces etlee 3,080,889 8,434,034 
WPASUIATHAD. Nee cof thiednee tities oe 1,267,475 1,301,097 
Western Australia.............. 407,299 494,883 
New Zealand, 272. 9052 lice riclos sie 8,374,585 5,743,126 

PRORAICE oie cteieres cfelarenticveree <t= £47,378,783 | 41,276,856 
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An intercolonial conference of statesmen 
convened in Sydney, in January, to consider in 
what particulars and by what methods federal 
action would at the present time be desirable. 
It was the continuation of a conference which 
was held in Melbourne in the latter part of 
1880, which discussed an arrangement regard- 
ing the border customs between New South 
Wales, Victoria, and South Australia. Those 
three colonies alone participated in the former 
conference. In the present one all the colonies 
were represented, informally, by prominent ad- 
ministrative officials. It was composed of the 
following members: Henry Parks, Colonial 
Secretary of New South Wales, chairman of 
Conference; Graham Berry, Chief Secretary, 
and William M. K. Vale, Attorney-General, 
Victoria; James Watson, Colonial Treasurer, 
New South Wales; Thomas Dick, Colonial 
Secretary, New Zealand; William Morgan, 
Chief Secretary, and ©. Mann, Treasurer, 
South Australia; A. H. Palmer, Colonial Sec- 
retary, and Boyd D. Morehead, Postmaster- 
General, Queensland; W. R. Giblin, Colonial 
Treasurer, and W. Moore, Colonial Secretary, 
Tasmania; Chief-Justice Wrenfordsley, West- 
ern Australia. 

The final federal union of the Australasian 
colonies has been looked forward to since the 
release of tle principal colonies from crown 
administration alike by British and colonial 
statesmen. Confederation might have been ac- 
complished with less difficulty at the time when 
the right of self-government was first con- 
ferred, and before the development of diver- 
gent policies. The conflict of policies and 
diversity of laws since the growth of popula- 
tion and material prosperity has brought the 
colonies into closer contact afford the real in- 
centive, while constituting a serious practical 
difficulty, to the movement, which has been 
begun, toward conformity and federation. 

The greatest actual obstacle in the way of a 
federal union is the opposite commercial poli- 
cies pursued by the two leading and contiguous 
colonies, Victoria and New South Wales. Vic- 
toria has lived ten years under a tariff framed 
for the encouragement of domestic industries, 
and her people tenaciously adhere to the pro- 
tective idea. Her neighbor and rival, New 
South Wales, is equally attached to her revenue 
tariff, and the people are thoroughly devoted 
to free-trade principles. The less populous 
colonies incline to the British doctrine, and 
have constructed tariffs which do not differ 
greatly from that of New South Wales, and 
can, without friction, be brought into exact 
conformity. The Intercolonial Conference did 
not hesitate to attack the vital subject of a cus- 
toms union, although an immediate agreement 
is out of the question. Amid the protests of 
Mr. Berry at the proposed “insulation” of 
Victoria, the conference voted that a joint 
commission be appointed by the autonomous 
colonies to construct a common tariff.* Vic- 


* West Australia is the only Australasian colony which 
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toria cast the only dissentient vote. This colony 
may appoint delegates to the tariff commission, 
but will not be disposed to abandon easily a 
tariff system under which powerful interests 
have grown up. 

The commercial rivalry between the two 
older colonies has entered a sharper stage since 
the completion, in the early part of 1881, of 
the railroad from Sydney to the Murray River, 
where it meets the railroad from Melbourne. 
The New South Wales ministry have fixed the 
freight rates at a low figure, in order to attract 
the trade of the extensive Riverina district 
away from Melbourne to Sydney. This is a 
reversal of free-trade principles which provokes 
the sarcasm of the Victorian statesmen; but 
against its economic effects they can have no 
remedy except to conform their tariff to that 
of the sister colony. 

The only actual result of the conference, be- 
sides the majority vote in favor of a tariff com- 
mission, and the only unanimously approved 
proposition, was the decision in favor of the 
establishment of an Australian Court of Appeal. 
A project was drawn up and adopted for a law 
to be brought before each of the colonial Parlia- 
ments, and then submitted for ratification to 
the Imperial Government. Fugitives from ar- 
rest on criminal charges, or men who haye 
abandoned wife or child, may be apprehended, 
according to one of the provisions of the pro- 
posed legal convention, upon warrants taken 
out in any one of the colonies, or upon tele- 
graphic notification that the warrants have 
been issued. 

The intercolonial conference in discussing 
plans looking to confederation did not commit 
themselves to the conjugate principle of self- 
maintenance, for, on adopting a resolution rec- 
ommending the increase of the’naval squadron, 
they rejected a proposal that'the colonies should 
bear half the cost. With reference to out- 
rages committed by islanders in the South 
Seas, the conference proposed that the High 
Commissioner who has jurisdiction in such 
cases should be granted extended powers, but 
that in felony cases appeal should lie to the 
Supreme Court of one of the colonies against 
his decisions. The murders of Bishop Patter- 
son and Commodore Goodenough, and more 
recent outrages committed by the natives of 
the Solomon, New Hebrides, Santa Cruz, and 
New Ireland groups, were probably reprisals 
provoked by the atrocities of the cruisers for 
laborers to supply the sugar-plantations of 
Queensland and other demands for “ Karnack- 
ies.” The practice of kidnapping, and other 
cruelties of this form of slave-traftic, have con- 
tinued to the most recent years, if they do not 
still take place.* 





remains under the control of the British Parliament and is 
governed from Downing Street. For the three classes of 
British colonies see “Annual Cyclopedia” for 1879, under 
Great Britain AND IRELAND. 

* During the year 1881 natives of the Pacific islands have 
taken reprisals on one British labor-ship and on a French ves- 
sel which was probably mistaken for a labor-cruiser. The 
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In regard to Chinese immigration the har- 
monious action of the colonies is difficult. The 
Government of West Australia issued an order 
encouraging this immigration at the public 
expense—a step which was condemned by 
the representatives of all the other colonies. 
Queensland and South Australia, which also 
possess territory within the torrid zone, favor 
limited immigration, while in New South Wales 
and Victoria intense hostility to the Chinese 
prevails. The conference embodied their ob- 
jections to the importation of these laborers 
by the Government into the crown colony of 
West Australia in a memorial addressed to 
Lord Kimberly, British Secretary for the Col- 
onies, 

The New South Wales Parliament gave their 
principal attention, upon convening in the sum- 
mer, to an act restricting Chinese immigration. 
A poll-tax of ten pounds is levied on every 
Chinaman upon landing, and ship-masters are 
forbidden, under a heavy penalty, to bring more 
than one to every one hundred tons of ship’s 
burden. The Government is also empowered 
to quarantine, indefinitely, any vessel carrying 
Chinese passengers—a provision intended as a 
menace to deter the importation of these un- 
welcome producers. 

By the returns of the late census it appears 
that the area of wheat cultivation in Australia 
has doubled in ten years. South Australia 
leads in this product. The Australian crop is 
only one third as great as that of the British 
Islands, although the area sown is nearly the 
same. Only about one half of the crop is 
available for export, and the prices must be 
high enough to amply remunerate the British 
wheat-grower before the Australians can ex- 
port wheat to Europe with a protit. The pros- 
pects of gold-mining in all of the colonies are 
better than they have been for years. New 
fields have been opened on the northern coast 
of Australia. In New South Wales new dig- 
gings of remarkable richness have been dis- 
covered. The opening of gold and tin mines 
in Tasmania has given that colony a commer- 
cial impulse, and produced an influx of capital 
and immigration such as never were known 
before. 

The revenues of New South Wales continue 
to increase beyond current wants from the sales 
of land, The revenue for the year ending March 
1, 1881, exceeded that of the preceding year 
by £1,080,000. The revenue for the fiscal year 
1880 was £4,912,000. The Treasurer's estimate 
for 1881 was £5,440,000, which was consider- 
ably exceeded in the receipts for the first half 
of the year, and promised to reach £6,000,000. 





outrages committed by the crews of labor-vessels, notably 
the brig Carl, were made the subject of a Parliamentary in- 
vestigation eight years ago, and measures were taken by the 
British Government to suppress the evil. The employers of 
Polynesian coolies in Queensland are obliged, under a law of 
the colony, to return them, on the expiration of their term of 
service, to their native islands. The familiar term for the 
South Sea coolies among Australians, Karnackie, is a cor- 
ruption of Kanaka, the native name for the Sandwich Island- 
ers, 
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The population was found by the census to ex- 
ceed 750,000, showing an increase of 250,000 
in the ten years. Owing to its vast area of 
attractive land, it has gained upon the much 
smaller but still more populous colony of Vic- 
toria, the difference between their populations 
having fallen in the ten years from 250,000 
to 100,000. The debt of New South Wales 
amounts to about £15,000,000; but of this at 
least £12,000,000 is invested in railroads. 

The enormous railroad construction which 
has been carried out by the Government in 
New South Wales received its first impetus 
from the circumstance that the Government 
found coming into its hands large sums of sur- 
plus revenue derived from the sales of public 
lands which the prosperous sheep-graziers, who 
had rented them of the Government at $d. an 
acre, commenced to buy in vast blocks at the 
upset price of £1 per acre. The railroad sys- 
tem, well started with these means, has been 
extended by loans raised in London. At the 
beginning of the year, 679 miles of new road 
were under construction, and surveys for 
further extensions had been made. 

The railroad earnings in 1880 were £1,594,- 
000, being £89,000 more than the Treasurer’s 
estimate, and yielding 4% per cent on the capi- 
tal invested. A still larger profit was expect- 
ed in 1881. 

Victoria has for the last four years been pass- 
ing through a constitutional crisis. Conflicts 
between the two Houses of the Legislature mark 
the advances in popular self-government made 
in the British colonies. In the transition from 
crown administration to autonomy, the Council, 
composed of appointees of the crown, is the 
vehicle through which the Government re- 
fuses the popular demands emanating from the 
representative hall. Under responsible govern- 
ment the Legislative Council is balanced against 
the popular Assembly as the representatives of 
the property-holding class, the conservators of 
the interests of wealth, and the only repository 
of the veto-power and check upon immature 
and democratic legislation. This branch thus 
represents an entirely different constituency 
from that of the Assembly, which body is elect- 
ed on the broad basis of universal suffrage. 
Party majorities in the Upper House for this 
reason, and because the Councilors hold their 
seats much longer than delegates in the Assem- 
bly, do not change with the transfer of power 
in the Lower House and the consequent change 
of ministers. Frequent ‘‘dead-locks”’ are the 
unavoidable result. The whole political ma- 
chinery is clogged, useful legislation is ren- 
dered impossible, and political passions are 
excited simply through this defect in the Con- 
stitution. This unwholesome condition of af- 
fairs has become chronic of late years in the 
prosperous and democratic colony of Victoria. 
Mr. Berry, the Premier and Liberal leader, has 
brought in various bills for the popularization 
of the Legislative Council. An active Reform 
League has kept the question before the pub- 
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lic, and pressed it in the Legislature. The 
Liberal party made it their sole issue, and were 
supported by a great popular majority. The 
Legislative Council and their electors were 
naturally loath to abandon the only conserva- 
tive safeguard—the right of those who hold a 
stake in the country to control the will of the 
absolute numerical majority. 

For four years the ministry were supported 
by the people in demanding a reform, until all 
grew tired of the fruitless agitation. An ap- 
peal had even been made to the Imperial Goy- 
ernment. In March Mr. Berry introduced into 
the Assembly a final compromise measure, re- 
ducing the tenure of seats in the Council, one 
third of which should be refilled every three 
years, from ten to six years, and lowering the 
limitations of the franchise. The bill passed 
the Legislative Assembly but was rejected by 
the Council, March 25th, on the ground that a 
bill affecting the powers and composition of 
that House should originate there. The Coun- 
cil had itself passed a reform bill of its own. 
The subject was next discussed in a joint com- 
mittee, but without result. The Berry bill 
was finally, considerably altered by the amend- 
ments, passed by the Council in the middle of 
May. The measure reduces the property quali- 
fication for Councilors to £100, and fixes the 
qualification for freehold electors at £10, and 
for occupiers at £25 annual rental. The quali- 
fications for electors and candidates under the 
old law were respectively a freehold of £50 
and one of £250 annual value. The number 
of electors is increased by this sweeping reform 
from 82,000 to 108,000, and the number of 
members from thirty to forty-two. There are 
supposed to be only about 80,000 citizens, who 
vote for members of the Lower House, that are 
not possessed of sufficient property to qualify 
them as electors of members of the Council. 

The reform act which was the final outcome 
of the long struggle was not satisfactory to the 
people. The Legislative Council had given up 
the limited franchise to the extent of reconsti- 
tuting itself on nearly as broad a basis of popu- 
lar representation as the Lower Chamber. It 
had abandoned the controlling voice of proper- 
ty ; but it had not sacrificed any part of its co- 
equal legislative authority. The public looked 
upon the reform act as an extension rather 
than a curtailment of the powers of the Coun- 
cil. It was supposed to contain no remedy 
for the “dead-locks,” which were the actual 
ground and reason for reform. As a result of 
the popular disappointment in the measure, the 
Legislative Assembly in the beginning of July 
passed a vote of want of confidence in the min- 
istry. The Governor refused to dissolve Par- 
liament, and, upon the resignation of Berry and 
his colleagues, called upon Sir Bryan O’Logh- 
len to form a Cabinet, in which, after some dif- 
ficulty and delay, he succeeded. 

The returns of the decennial census place 
the population of Victoria at 845,977, com- 
posed of 438,186 males and 407,791 females, 
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These numbers are exclusive of 11,885 Chinese 
and 770 aborigines. Melbourne, the capital, 
has a population of 65,675. The cities or towns 
in the colony with a population of over 20,000 
are the following: Ballarat, 22,425; Colling- 
wood, 28,797; Emerald Hill, 25,178; Fitzroy, 
22,979; Prahran, 20,806; Richmond, 23,294; 
and Sandhurst, 28,128. In 1836 the popula- 
tion of the whole colony was 224; in 1838, 
8,511; in 1841, 11,788; in 1846, 82,879; in 
1851, 77,345; in 1861, 540,822; in 1871, 781,- 
528; in 1881, 858,582. 

The gold-mining industry of Victoria has 
within a year or two begun to show slightly 
increased activity and profits. The quantity 
of gold produced in 1880 was 829,121 ounces, 
529,195 from quartz-mines and 299,196 from 
alluvial mines, being 70,178 ounces more than 
the total of 1879. The number of miners em- 
ployed was 38,568, an increase of 1,000. The 
number of Chinese employed has diminished 
of late years; in 1880 there were 8,486—624 
less than in 1879. The engines used in quartz 
mining give 16,488 horse-power in the aggre- 
gate, and those employed in alluvial mining 
6,041 horse-power. Inthe mines at Stawell the 
shafts have reached from 1,220 to 2,410 feet 
below the surface. The principal improve- 
ment in the returns of 1880 was in the quality 
as well as the quantity of the quartz crushed. 
There are 8,630 auriferous reefs known. Al- 
juvial deposits, which are covered over by erup- 
tive rocks, are located by boring through the 
thick overlying basalts with the diamond drill. 
The considerable increase in the product is said 
to be due to the use of this tool, which was 
first tried in 1880. £16,894 was paid into the 
colonial Treasury for mining privileges in 1880. 
The aggregate production of gold in Victoria 
since the first discovery of the gold-fields has 
been more than $1,000,000,000. 

The ministry of South Australia handed in 
their resignations March 19th, and a new Cabi- 
net was formed by William Morgan, in which 
J. H.Symon was Attorney-General; G.S. Swan, 
Treasurer; and Thomas Playford, Commissioner 
of Lands and Immigration. This ministry re- 
signed in June, and were succeeded by John 
Cox Bray, Chief Secretary and Premier; John 
W. Downer, Attorney-General ; Lavington 
Glyde, Treasurer; Alfred Oatt, Commissioner 
of Orown Lands and Immigration; and John 
Langdon Parsons, Minister of Education. The 
finances, as in all the Australian colonies, are 
in a prosperous condition, The revenue for 
the year ending June 25th exceeded that of the 
preceding year by £165,000. 

Queensland has abandoned the policy pur- 
sued by the other colonies, of building rail- 
roads with state means, and adopted the 
American plan of subsidizing private corpo- 
rations with belts of land along the route of 
lines constructed by them. On such condi- 
tions an English company has undertaken to 
build a railway across Queensland to the Gulf 
of Carpentaria. 
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Tasmania is growing in population, but its 
imports from the United Kingdom in 1879 de- 
creased by £36,416 as compared with 1878. 
They also decreased from the Australian colo- 
nies. The wool-clip had gained 16 per cent 
as compared with the weight in 1874. Gold- 
mining was never so productive as in 1879. 
The average number of persons employed in 
it was nearly twice the number in 1878; the 
quartz yielded the highest average of the last 
ten years; and the value of the gold produced, 
£230,895, was more than double the value of 
the previous year. The exports of other prod- 
ucts were less than in the two preceding years. 
Tasmania has still twelve and a half million 
acres of arable public land unsold to distribute 
among agricultural immigrants; the average of 
land under cultivation in 1879-80 was consid- 
erably less than half a million acres. 

The question of the monopoly of the land 
by large sheep-raisers is one of exciting mo- 
ment in some of the Australian colonies, par- 
ticularly New Zealand. Of a total area in 
both islands of 64,000,000 acres, there are 
about 44,000,000 acres adapted for tillage or 
pasture, of which 16,000,000 belong to the 
Maoris and their assignees, 14,000,000 have 
been sold to Europeans, and 14,000,000 re- 
main the property of the Government. Near- 
ly the whole of the Government land is farmed 
out on terminable Jeases to about nine hun- 
dred sheep-farmers, who pay for their licenses 
an annual sum to the Government of about 
£110,000. The terms on which the crown 
lands are open to purchase are not similar in 
different land districts, but discouraging in all. 
In some sections the lands are offered at pub- 
lic auction, with the limitation of an upset 
price of £1; in others at private sale, but at 
the minimum price of £2. A popular feeling 
has naturally arisen against the large sheep- 
runs whose owners seem to be favored by the 
laws, which is taking political shape in a de- 
mand that the public lands should be offered 
to settlers on inviting terms. The expectation 
that this would result in a great extension of 
agriculture and dependent industries is not 
likely to be realized. Wool is destined to re- 
main for some time the only profitable product, 
the prices of meat and grain being exceedingly 
low and wages high. ‘There are in the whole 
colony not above 800,000 acres sown to crops 
of all kinds. There are about 138,000,000 
sheep in New Zealand, chiefly merinos, with a 
mixture in the plains of the standard British 
breeds. The exports of wool, for the year 
ending March Ist, amounted to over £3,500,- 
000, Among the exports for the same year 
figure six million or more rabbit-skins, valued 
at some £57,000. These animals have so mul- 
tiplied in certain districts as to become a source 
of danger to the sheep-growing industry, and 
the Government has consequently co-operated 
with the local authorities in a plan for exter- 
minating them by poison. <A special official 
employs men to scatter in their way grain 
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steeped in phosphorus. The only other risk 
the sheep-grazer has to encounter is the occa- 
sional occurrence of inundations. Of the 
‘“squatters” who raise sheep on the public 
land some possess flocks numbering 200,000 or 
300,000, one as many as 500,000, and a con- 
siderable number owning from 50,000 to 100,- 
000 sheep. 

In the autumn an outbreak of the Maori 
population was threatened. The cause of the 
trouble was the survey of territory occupied 
by natives, preliminary to opening it to white 
settlement. It was a district in the province 
of Taranaki which was declared confiscated by 
the Government after the Waikato war. In 
the confiscated territory, Te Whiti, a chief who 
has been converted to Christianity and passes 
for a prophet among the natives, fixed his 
residence and gathered the discontented na- 
tives around him. The same man championed 
the cause of natives who were expelled from 
their lands two years before, and nearly 
brought about a collision between them and 
the Government. The danger of an outbreak 
was still more imminent this time, but was 
averted by the prompt capture and arrest of 
the instigator. 

The British possessions in the Pacific have 
been increased by the annexation of the Island 
of Rotuimah, which has been placed under the 
direction of the Governor of the Feejee Islands. 
The new dependency has an area of about 
twenty-four square miles, and contained in 
1871 2,680 inhabitants. A massacre was per- 
petrated by the Christian natives of Tapitawa, 
one of the Equator Islands, under the leader- 
ship of a convert named Kabu. The victims 
were the inhabitants of the southern portion 
of the island, who had renounced Christianity, 
and refused to submit to the rule of Kabu. 

AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN MONARCHY, an 
empire in Central Europe. Emperor, Francis 
Joseph I, born August 18, 1830; succeeded his 
uncle, the Emperor Ferdinand I, December 2, 
1848. Heir-apparent to the throne, Archduke 
Rudolphus, born August 21, 1858; married on 
May 10, 1881, to Stéphanie Clotilde, second 
daughter of the King of Belgium, born May 
21, 1864. 

The Ministry for the Common Affairs of the 
Empire consisted, toward the close of the year 
1881, of Count Kalnoky, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and of the Imperial House (appointed 
1881); Joseph von Szlavy, Minister of the 
Finances of the Empire (appointed April 8, 
1880); and Count Arthur Bylandt-Rheidt, 
Minister of War (appointed 1876). 

The Ministry of Oisleithan Austria, at the 
close of 1880, was composed of Count Eduard 
Taaffe, President (appointed August 14, 1879); 
Baron Pino, Justice (1881); Baron Sigmund 
Conrad yon Eybesfeldt, Public Worship and 
Instruction (1880); Count Zeno von Welsers- 
heimb, Defense of the Country (1880); Count 
Julius von Falkenhayn (August 14, 1879), Ag- 
riculture; Dr. Alois Prazak, Commerce (1881) ; 
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Dr. Jalian Dunajewski, Finance (1880); Florian 
Ziemialkowski (April, 1878). 

The area of the entire monarchy is 622,837 
square kilometres; population, according to 
the census of 1880, 37,741,418. The area of 
Cisleithan Austria, or Austria proper, is 300,- 
249 square miles; the population, according to 
the census of 1880, was 22,180,684. The popu- 
lation of the different crown-lands, according 
to the census of 1869 and that of 1880, was as 
follows: 











COUNTRIES. 1869. 1880. 

Austria below the Enns......... 1,990,708 2,329,021 
Austria above the Enns 36,55 760,879 
Balzburg ernment onesie cornet ' 163,566 
Btyriaiycc,< ; 1,212,867 
Carinthia... 848,670 
Oarnlolageentincawesssicaien voce 481,176 
DTiesto nee oh sia vy ccauendenetis 144,437 
Goritz and Gradisca 210,241 
Birigueaccmean cass er ee 295,854 
Pyxrol wives 805,326 
Vorarlberg. . 107,364 
Bohemia... . 5,557,184 
Moravia cucrk tose cntoceneasteck 2,151,619 
Bilesla sae aaecvesstradoeneetetyeniers 565,772 
Galiciar ca. oaee ss tusaseatins sins 5,953,170 
Bukowina:. sswaseadsanene acce. 569,599 
Dalmatiay en Ae..1.scnemavacinesc 458,611 474,489 
MD OUAl ise tats.c sorters estes ie 20,896,680 22,180,684. 











The population of the principal cities and 
towns, according to the census of December 
31, 1880, was as follows: 









Vienna (without suburbs)................-. 107,582 

159,502 

108,000 

93,851 

91,869 

60,679 

88,182 

85,817 

Ozernovitz ... 31,200 

Reichenberg . 27,300 

PV PEMOHN acetate, oly ora ge (aieis ec Gs e\e1a\6 ete eimunh bine este, = arom 24,940 

BUG WOlsiae aco tatersaiesicoteen nepreisicicretred acne 23,064 
Bal Zb eres ceiisate estes cites cee sistetoinre teal neces 


Klagenfurth. . 
Aussig....... 





Marburg.......... tac ee S628 
TS PROPOR 8 Bride Saar iico tiled 15,684 
SWarnedort.isiricrticrcielsisieuiealseteletelsieis sitaerenecleles 15,082 


In accordance with the political constitution 
of the Austrian Empire, there are three dis- 
tinct budgets: the first, that of the delega- 
tions for the whole empire; the second, that 
of the Reichsrath for Austria proper; and the 
third, that of the Hungarian Diet, for the king- 
dom of Hungary. By an agreement, or so- 
called compromise,” entered into in Feb- 
ruary, 1868, between the Governments and 
Legislatures of Austria and Hungary, the 
former has to pay seventy and the latter thirty 
per cent toward the common expenditures of 
the empire, not including the interest on the 
national debt. The common budget of the 
empire for 1880 was as follows: 
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REVENUE. Florins. 
(1 florin = 48 cts.) 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs............. 682,880 

“ OL ares wenn tomer ec rains uly 2,708,775 

x ORMANDANCO emt Mile vecrince ates os 1,860 

Supreme Court of Accounts............ 236 

Customs, net receipts.................. 5,000,000 
Matricular contributions: 

From Hungarian Treasury........... 2,155,537 

“  Cisleithania (70 per cent)....... 73,844,006 

‘“ Transleithania (80 per cent).... 31,686,889 

PANO Ua Mtsreter cfs clshats ='pts,acf6-» o/s leve wtoreretorer a 116,029,683 

EXPENDITURES. Florins. 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs............. 4,158,900 
Ministry of War: 

PATI’ <isle.a s slotelsitiecustcle eae aa nee 101,599,531 

INA VY sis foiatais cinch ete time repeal aap eta 8,264,902 

Ministry of Finances.) 2.5... .ec0e.s 1,880,850 

Supreme Court of Accounts............. 125,500 

Total ordinary expenditures.,...... 116,029,683 

Extraordinary expenditures......... 12,506,533 

PLUM eemrnmetettt teiclereise ehaieinerncm ers ci ciate 128,536,216 


The budget estimates for 1880 for Austria 


proper gave the net revenue at 301,109,093 
florins, and the expenses at 425,551,018 florins. 
The floating debt of the whole empire on Jan- 
uary 1, 1880, amounted to 411,999,923 florins. 
The public debt of Austria proper on January 
1, 1880, was as follows: © 





Bearing inter- | Bearing no 


est. interest. Total. 


TITLE OF DEBT, 





Consolidated debt.. | 2,890,260,487| 117,428,351 | 8,007,688,838 


Floating debt...... 132,993,107 862,838 | 133,855,945 
Kentes for damages 12:29:208)| cen seeee 12,549,208 
Rentes to Bayaria.. 00:00) tien eee ee 1,750,000 





8,037,552,797| 118,291,189 | 8,155,843,986 





The commerce of Austro-Hungary, compris- 
ing imports and exports of merchandise and of 
bullion, was as follows in each of the years 
from 1870 to 1878 (value expressed in Austrian 
florins) : 
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CUSTOMS TERRITORY OF DALMATIA. 



































YEAR. Merchandise, Bullion. 
Imports. Exports, 
Imports, Exports, Imports. Exports, 
1870... 436,000,000 895,400,000 41,000,000 84,100.000 9,200,000 6,600,000 
1871... 540,800,009 467,600,000 59,400,000 55,500,000 8,600,000 7,800,000 
1872... 613,400,000 884,600,000 86,500,000 66,100,000 9,200,000 6,900,000 
1873... 583,100,000 423,600,000 40,900,000 31,100,000 9,700,000 6,100,000 
1874... 568,700,000 449,300,000 19,900,000 18,900,000 10,800,000 6,500,000 
1875... 552,500,000 504,500,000 16,100,000 18,700,000 13,400,000 10,400,000 
1876... 518,000,000 508,600,000 85,300,000 80,900,000 13,800,000 8,200,000 
1877... 546,700,000 560,600,000 80,500,000 15,500,000 13,900,000 8,600,000 
ABS eae 596,700,000 599,700,000 52,600,000 15,700,000 18,600,000 5,900,000 
The following statement shows the strength eae ‘ee wakes Sy 

of the commercial marine of Austro-Hungary a 
on the Ist of January, 1880: 128-19 803-32 
878° 62 §38°78 
133°23 864°34 
CLASSES OF VESSELS, NEE PO passers || GROG 739-78 1,602°38 
vessels, 921-32 2,128-88 
974-72 2129-18 
Sea-going steamers (16,000 h. p.). 72 58,604 2,287 868-71 1,703°88 
Coasting steamers (996 h. p.) ... 82 1,677 217 171-92 50486 
Sailing-vessels, including coasters 2°85 677-13 
and fishing-smacks......:.... 8,122 | 270,891 | 24,972 284°19 727 °86 
— ee ee 73°56 551-51 
EROtAM; eissraicatt aren care etek $226 | 830,672 | 27,426 217-76 264°80 
59°73 136°94 
20°08 60°21 


The army in 1880 consisted, on a peace foot- 
ing, of 16,635 officers and 275,571 men; and on 
a war footing, of 29,653 officers and 1,013,953 
men. 

The naval force at the end of the year 1879 
was 58 vessels, of 16,086 horse-power, and 320 
guns. The total length of railways in opera- 
tion on January 1, 1880, was: in Austria prop- 
er, 11,352 kilometres; in Hungary, 7,029; total, 
18,381. The length of the telegraph wires and 
lines, and the number of stations, and the mes- 
sages sent, were in 1878 as follows: 








Austria, Hungary. Total. 
Eines. 452.0 84,008 kil.| 14,829 kil,| 48,989 kil. 
WANES". 25. ists eo 88,881 “ 50,072 * | 188,458 “ 
Stations 326.02 ec 2,484 960 8,444 
Messages.......... (5,538,331 |2,832,259 8,870,590 





The following table shows the length of 
railroads built during the past fourteen years 
(in kilometres) : 








The breach between the Constitutional party 
and the ministry, which had assumed so large 
proportions in 1880, continued during the year 
1881, and Count Taaffe was forced still more 
than in 1880 to look for support from the Right. 
The first result of this policy was the resigna- 
tion of Baron Streit, the Minister of Justice, 
and Ritter von Kremer, Minister of Commerce, 
who were succeeded, the former by Baron Pino, 
and the latter by Dr. Prazak. Count Taaffe 
met an unexpected obstacle in his desire to de- 
pend upon the Right, in. the Herrenhaus, or 
House of Lords. To overcome this he created 
twelve new life-members, of whom four were 
Poles, two Ozechs, and six Olericals or Conser- 
vatives, all factions of the Right being repre- 
sented. 

A new feature in the struggles of the Ger- 
man and Slavic nationalities was the proposi- 
tion to transform the old German University of 
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Prague, one of the earliest in Germany, into a 
bilingual establishment ; or, leaving the Univer- 
sity of Prague in its old position, to establish 
a new Ozeeh university. The efforts of the 
Czech party were directed in 1880 to getting 
its teachers gradually introduced, and a resolu- 
tion was passed by the House authorizing the 
Government to ask from it the grant of money 
necessary for this purpose. In the estimates 
presented for 1881 no such grant was asked 
for. Upon the demands of the Czech party, 
the Government appointed a commission to in- 
vestigate the feasibility of the plan. The mat- 
ter was settled by an imperial order in April, 
providing that henceforth two separate univer- 
sities should exist under the common name of 
‘“* Oarolo-Ferdinandea,” in one of which the 
medium of instruction shall be the German, 
and in the other the Ozech language. The 
two faculties of Philosophy and Law were to be 
in readiness by October lst. On May 15th the 
Government presented to the Chamber two 
bills relating to this matter. One related to 
the legal status and the coarse of study, while 
the other provided for the necessary credits 
for creating the two Czech faculties. The sum 
necessary for this purpose was set down at 
28,000 florins for the current year. The first 
bill provided, among other matters, that all 
property belonging to the university, or to any 
of the faculties, should in future be regarded 
as the common property of both universities, 
or of the respective faculties. A student can 
not be immatriculated in both universities, but 
a student of one shall be at liberty to attend 
the lectures of the other, and these lectures are 
to be credited to him as if he had attended 
them in his own university. The bill was 
passed on May 8ist, after a motion making it 
compulsory upon every student at the new 
Czech university, who should intend entering 
a public profession, to have a perfect knowledge 
of the German language, had been rejected. 

In the early part of the year a bill was intro- 
duced in the Lower House by Herr Lienbacher 
of the Clerical party, providing that in future 
any provincial Diet should have the power of 
decreasing the term of compulsory school at- 
tendance, which heretofore had been eight 
years. The bill was supported by the Auton- 
omist party, who thought in this way to in- 
crease the autonomy of the several crown-lands, 
and was strongly opposed by the Constitutional 
party. It passed the Lower House with a ma- 
jority of 13, but was rejected by the Herren- 
haus by.the decisive vote of 74 to 32, a vote 
which was entirely unexpected, as it was 
thought that the recent creation of new life- 
members had given the ministry who support- 
ed the bill a majority in this House. 

On March 11th Count Coronini, the Presi- 
dent of the Lower House of the Reichsrath, 
resigned his seat in that House. In his letter 
of resignation, Count Coronini, who belongs to 
the Constitutional party, declared that he had 
endeayored to do his duty according to his best 
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belief, but that the conscientious fulfillment of 
duty did not insure success. He did not think 
that he could interpret the events that had 
taken place in the House of late, otherwise 
than by concluding from them that he no longer 
possessed the confidence of the House. He had 
become painfully aware that, in these circum- 
stances, he could no longer be of service to the 
House, and he had, therefore, decided to give 
up his position. As the rules of the House did 
not allow of his resignation, and as he was not: 
certain that the House would accede to his re- 
quest to relieve him from the office, he had 
chosen the only course open and had resigned 
his seat. His seat was filled by the election of 
Dr. Smolka, the First Vice-President, while 
Prince Lobkowitz was elected to fill the latter 
post, so that the presidency, as well as both 
vice-presidencies, had now passed into the 
hands of the majority. 

The session of the Reichstag was closed by 
the Government in June. 

The continual anti-German policy of the 
Government brought about a union of the two 
factions of the Liberal and Constitutional par- 
ties into a German party, a union which was 
heartily approved by Dr. Herbst, the leader of 
the Constitutional party. 

In April the Emperor sanctioned a measure 
empowering the Cisleithan ministry to raise 
a5 per cent loan of 50,000,000 florins, which 
amount was required to make up the deficit in 
the last budget of this half of the empire. 
The loan was at once subscribed, and twenty- 
five times over, the amount actually offered be- 
ing upward of 1,250,000,000 florins. The real 
amount of the issue was 54,847,800 florins, the 
price being at 92. 

The foreign relations of the empire during 
the year were of the most friendly character. 
In August the Emperor met Emperor William 
of Germany at Gastein, and the usual demon- 
strations of friendship were made, while the 
meeting was said to be without any political 
significance. 

On October 27th, King Humbert and Queen 
Margharita of Italy arrived in Vienna on a vis- 
it to the imperial family. It did not transpire 
what occurred at this meeting, but it was gen- 
erally agreed that the greatest political signifi- 
cance was to be attached to it. It was regard- 
ed as marking the admission of Italy to the 
Austro-German alliance, while it was thought 
that at the same time questions relating to the 
estates of the deposed princes of Naples and 
Parma, who were closely related to the impe- 
rial family of Austria, were definitely settled. 
They were received with great demonstrations 
of friendship, and on their return the Emperor 
accompanied them as far as Venice. 

The era of good feeling between the empire 
and Italy, which seemed to have been brought 
about by the visit of King Humbert, was threat- 
ened by some remarks made during a debate 
in the Hungarian delegation. Ata committee- 
meeting, which was held with closed doors, 
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after Baron von Kallay, a chief of department 
in the ministry of foreign affairs, had stated 
that, in spite of the Irredenta movement, Aus- 
tria entertained the most cordial relations to- 
ward Italy, Count Andrassy, who was at the 
time looked upon as the probable successor of 
Baron Haymerle, was thereupon reported to 
have stated, in the course of a speech, that he 
no longer feared the Irredenta movement, since 
the bond between the monarchy and Germany 
had become so strong. If the movement should 
lead to a war between Austria and Italy, and 
the latter country should be defeated, it might 
bring about serious consequences for the royal 
house of Italy. These remarks caused consid- 
erable excitement, and it was even stated that 
the Italian embassador was about to ask for 
his passports. In the full meeting of the Hun- 
garian delegation of November 8th, Baron von 
Kallay declared the report of the meeting with 
these remarks to be incomplete, and added that 
he had laid particular stress upon the friendly 
relations brought about by the late visit of 
King Humbert, which seemed to have been re- 
ceived with satisfaction by all classes of the 
Italian population. Count Andrassy called to 
mind the fact that he had accompanied the Em- 
peror to Venice, and that during his term of 
office he had kept up friendly relations with 
Italy. 

The meeting of the Emperors of Germany 
and Russia at Dantzic, in September, called 
forth considerable surprise in Austria. But 
the prevailing feeling was that it would tend 
to strengthen the Austro-German alliance, and 
the Government hastened to give expression to 
this feeling in a dispatch to the Emperors at 
Dantzic, declaring its satisfaction at the meet- 
ing. 

The assassination of the Emperor of Russia 
called forth expressions of sympathy from the 
Emperor. In the Upper House of the Reichs- 
rath, the President gave expression at its first 
session to the feelings of abhorrence of the 
House at the crime. He said the event was the 
more painful, on account of the indication it 
gave of the existence of a dark but wide-spread 
conspiracy, threatening to undermine the prin- 
ciples of society, which the Upper House was 
bound to stand in the front rank to defend. 
The President, in conclusion, called upon the 
members present to rise from their seats in 
order to testify to the sorrow they experienced 
at this event, as well as to the sympathy they 
felt with the grief which filled the heart of the 
Austrian monarch, who in the Emperor Alex- 
ander II had lost a true friend. The Presi- 
dent’s remarks were warmly applauded, In 
the Lower House, however, the Poles declared 
that they could not vote for any resolutions of 
regret, and the new President, Smolka, a mem- 
ber of the Polish party, refused to permit any 
resolution of the kind to be discussed. 

The monarchy suffered a severe loss in the 
death of Baron Haymerle, who died suddenly 
on October 10th, of apoplexy (see I1AyMERLE). 
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He succeeded Count Andrassy as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in 1879, and had continued to 
hold the office. This vacancy was filled by 
the appointment of Count Kalnoky, the former 
embassador to Russia. 

The victory of the Ozechs in the university 
question was followed by excesses in Prague. 
Attacks were made on several occasions by the 
Bohemian students upon the Germans, and it 
was necessary for the authorities to interfere 
in behalf of the latter. The Ministry of Edu- 
cation, upon the recommendation of the senate 
of the university, ordered a suspension of the 
lectures for the summer, and a strict investi- 
gation. A number of Czech journals, which 
attempted to continue the agitation, were con- 
fiscated. Other excesses took place later in the 
year, in consequence of which the administra- 
tion of the crown-land was placed in the hands 
of Field-Marshal Kraus, who had been up to 
that time the military governor. 

The Czech excesses in Prague called forth 
the greatest indignation among the German 
population of the empire, notably in Vienna, 
where the Common Council passed resolutions 
condemning those excesses, while the language 
employed by the Liberal journals of that city 
was so strong as to cause the suspension of the 
latter. 

A demand was made by the Czechs, that as 
Vienna was the capital of a state containing 
many different nationalities, of whom the 
Czechs formed a large part, that’ Czech teach- 
ers be employed in the public and indus- 
trial schools of that city. This demand was 
promptly met and denied by the Town Coun- 
cil. 

The City Council of Prague, which is entire- 
ly in the hands of the Ozechs, ordered that the 
children of Bohemian parents who were at- 
tending German schools should be removed 
from them. The councils of other communities 
passed similar resolutions, and, in consequence 
of the troubles arising therefrom, the matter 
was brought before the Provincial School Coun- 
cil. This body annulled the order of the city 
councils, and declared that it rested entirely 
with the parents to which school they wished 
to send their children. 

On August 12th the Czech National Theatre 
in Prague was completely destroyed by fire a 
few days before it was to be opened. This 
conflagration called forth the deepest sympathy 
in all parts of the monarchy, and the Germans 
particularly tried to show, by their sympathy 
and their contributions to the collection which 
was taken up for its restoration, that they bore 
no ill-will to their Bohemian neighbors, and 
that it was their earnest desire to do away 
with the struggle between the different nation- 
alities, 

The marriage of the Crown Prince Rudolph 
to Stéphanie, the second daughter of the King 
of the Belgians, took place on May 10th, in Vi- 
enna. The ceremony was performed by Car- 
dinal-Prince Schwarzenberg, Archbishop of 
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Prague, in the chapel in the Burg, the Imperial 
Palace, in the presence of the King and Queen 
of the Belgians, the Prince of Wales, the Prince 
and Princess of Prussia, and many others of 
high rank. The day was given up to public 
festivities, and the wedding called forth the 
greatest demonstrations of joy, not only on the 
part of the Viennese, but throughout the em- 
pire. After the ceremony, the bridal pair set 
out on a tour of the provinces, and were every- 
where received with demonstrations of affec- 
tion. 

The Archduke Rudolph Francis Charles Jo- 
seph, Crown Prince Imperial of Austria, Crown 
Prince Royal of Hungary and Bohemia, was 
born August 21, 1858. He is the son and sec- 
ond child of the Emperor Francis Joseph and 
of the Empress Elizabeth, who was a daughter 
of Duke Maximilian of Bavaria. 

Princess Stéphanie Clotilde Louise Marie 
Charlotte, second daughter of King Leopold II 
of the Belgians, and Queen Marie, a daughter 
of the Archduke John of Austria, Palatine of 
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Hungary, was born at Laeken, Brussels, on 
May 21, 1864. 

Vienna was visited on December 8th by one 
of the most disastrous conflagrations on record. 
The Ring Theatre was completely destroyed 
by fire, during which nearly one thousand per- 
sons were supposed to have lost their lives. 
The fire broke out at ten minutes before seven, 
when the theatre was already comtortably 
filled, and spread rapidly. In the rush for 
escape which ensued, the passages and doors 
became blocked, making exit an impossibil- 
ity, especially from the galleries, and when the 
firemen entered the building they found heaps 
of dead bodies everywhere. 

The Austrian census is taken at irregular 
intervals. The last census was taken on De- 
cember 31, 1880, the one previous to that in 
1869. It contains, as in almost all other Eu- 
rovean countries, only statistics of population. 
The population of Vienna, according to the 
last census, was 707,532, an increase of about 
100,000 upon the population of 1869. 
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BACON, Leonarp, D. D., a distinguished 
American Congregationalist clergyman, born 
in Detroit, Michigan, February 19, 1802; died 
in New Haven, Connecticut, December 24, 
1881, having nearly completed his eightieth 
year. His father was a missionary to the In- 
dians in the then “great West,” and died in 
1817, leaving three sons and four daughters. 
Leonard’s preparatory education was at the 
Hartford school, and in 1817 he entered the 
Sophomore class in Yale College. Among his 
classmates was Theodore D. Woolsey, after- 
ward President of Yale, and a life-long friend 
and fellow-worker. Having been designated 
for a minister from the first, he entered An- 
dover Seminary in 1820, where he prosecuted 
bis theological studies for four years. In 
March, 1825, he was ordained after the Con- 
gregational pattern, and invited to the pasto- 
rate of the First Congregational Ohurch of 
New Haven, the oldest society of this denomi- 
nation in that city. Among his predecessors 
had been Moses Stuart, professor at Andover, 
and Dr. Taylor, professor in the theological 
seminary at New Haven. The position thus 
entered upon by the young and ardent minis- 
ter was retained by him for forty-one years, 
when (in 1866) he was made Professor of The- 
ology in Yale College. He was also appointed 
lecturer on ecclesiastical history and American 
Ohurch history. In March, 1874, he was mod- 
erator of the council which met in Brooklyn, 
New York, and took part in pronouncing a 
rebuke to Henry Ward Beecher’s society for 
expelling Theodore Tilton without a formal 
trial. In February, 1876, he was moderator 
of the advisory council called by the Plymouth 
society in regard to the not altogether savory 


scandal, well known throughout all the coun- 
try. Dr. Bacon was an active worker in peri- 
odical literature as well as in the special duties 
of his profession. From 1826 to 1838 he was 
one of the editors of ‘“‘ The Christian Specta- 
tor,” a religious magazine published in New 
Haven. In 1843 he aided in establishing “The 
New-Englander,” a bi-monthly, and kept up 
his connection with it to the end of his life. 
He was also one of the founders of ‘‘ The In- 
dependent,” in 1847, in company with Drs. 
Storrs and Thompson. For sixteen years he 
was one of the regular working editors, but in 
1863 he retired from the active management of 
this journal, though frequently contributing to 
its columns. Besides his industrious labors in 
connection with journalism, Dr. Bacon pub- 
lished a number of books: “ Life of Richard 
Baxter” (1830); ‘‘ Manual for Young Church 
Members”’ (1833); ‘‘ Thirteen Historical Dis- 
courses, on the Completion of Two Hundred 
Years from the Beginning of the First Church 
in New Haven” (1839); ‘Slavery discussed in 
Occasional Essays from 1833 to 1838” (1846); 
‘Christian Self-Culture” (1863); “Introduc- 
tory Essay” to Conybeare and Howson’s St. 
Paul (1868); and a large number of addresses, 
etc., before colleges, which have been sepa- 
rately published. Dr. Bacon was an admirable 
type of the American Congregationalist in both 
theory and practice. He was a man thorough- 
ly in earnest, and entirely settled and certain 
in his convictions. Consequently, he was at 
times rather dogniatic, and very severe upon 
his opponents, especially “ prelatical” folks, 
whether Episcopal or Presbyterian. There 
was an inherent love of polemics in him, and 
he enjoyed hugely the giving some people a 
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good hammering with his pen. Few topics 
escaped his attention, and he took an active in- 
terest in political and social questions, quite as 
much so, in fact, as in those usually considered 
to belong to the ministerial profession. This 
was shown in his opposition to the early aboli- 
tionists of the Lloyd Garrison type, his ear- 
nest advocacy of the colonization scheme, his 
joining the Free-Soil party, his strong siding 
with the Union cause when secession became 
decided, his vigorous support of the movement 
which secured the repeal of the ‘ omnibus 
clause” of the Connecticut divorce law, etc. 
Leonard Bacon will hold an honorable place in 
the records of the nineteenth century, and it 
may be doubted if there be any one in the 
Congregationalist body who can adequately 
supply his loss. 
BAGLEY, Joun J., ex-Governor of Michi- 
gan, died in San Francisco, California, July 27, 
_ 1881, having gone to the Pacific coast in pur- 
suit of health. He was born in Medina, Or- 
leans County, New York, July 24, 1832, his 
father being anative of New Hampshire and 
his mother of Connecticut. His school educa- 
tion was obtained at Lockport, New York. At 
the age of thirteen he went with his father to 
Michigan, settling at Constantine, in St. Joseph 
County, where for a brief period his time was 
divided between a clerkship in a village store 
and farm-work. At the age of fifteen he found 
his way to Detroit, and secured employment in 
a tobacco-factory, and when twenty-one years 
old engaged in the same line of business for him- 
self, continuing therein, either as sole propri- 
etor, partner, or stockholder, until his death, 
accumulating a large property. He was also 
largely interested in other manufacturing cor- 
porations, and for some years was vice-presi- 
dent ofanational bank. He served Detroit asa 
member of the Board of Education, as alderman, 
and as a member and president of the Board of 
Police Commissioners. In 1868~’69 he was 
chairman of the Republican State Central Com- 
mittee, gaining great credit in conducting the 
campaign of the former year. In 1872 he was 
nominated as the Republican candidate for 
Governor, and was elected by a large majority, 
running ahead of the Grant electors. He was 
re-elected in 1874. During his administration 
he was the firm friend of the charitable and 
educational institutions of the State, and urged 
legislation for the promotion of their interests 
—which he regarded as the interests of the 
State—while his words of official commenda- 
tion were supplemented by liberal contribu- 
tions, especially to the university and to the 
State Public School for Dependent Children. 
To his recommendation as Governor the State 
owes the change in its method of dealing with 
the liquor-traffic—from a dead-letter constitu- 
tional and statutory prohibition to effective 
taxation and restraining legislation. In Janu- 
ary, 1881, he was a candidate for United States 
Senator for the term commencing March 4th, 
but was defeated in the Republican legislative 
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caucus by a single vote. In 1855 he was mar- 
ried to Frances E. Newberry, daughter of 4 
pioneer missionary, who, with six children, 
survives him. Governor Bagley was a liberal- 
ist in religion, and was actively identified with 
the Unitarian Church at Detroit. 

BANK SHARES, Natrownat, Satz anp Tax- 
ATION oF. <A provision of the National Bank- 
ing Act makes it unlawful for a national bank- 
ing association to loan money upon, purchase, 
or acquire its own stock, except to prevent loss 
on a debt previously contracted. A share- 
holder, who has parted with his shares to the 
bank, can in the event of subsequent insol- 
vency be proceeded against the same as the 
other shareholders. The question whether an 
innocent person who has sold his shares, with- 
out suspicion that the bank was the purchaser, 
is held under that clause of the law, was be- 
fore the courts for two years, and was finally 
decided by the Supreme Court at Washington 
in May. One Laflin sold shares of the National 
Bank of Missouri to a broker, to whom he de- 
livered the certificate with a transfer power 
signed in blank, as is customary in stock-sales. 
The broker was the agent of the president of 
the bank, who received the certificate and paid 
for it with his individual check. He was act- 
ing for the bank, and the shares were entered 
on the books in the name of a clerk, and paid 
for out of the bank’s funds. Two months later 
the bank failed. The receiver applied to the 
court to have the sale declared void. It was 
argued that, notwithstanding the good faith of 
the seller, the transfer was void because there 
was no legal purchaser, and also that as share- 
holder he had constructive notice of the bank’s 
part of the transaction and of its insolvency. 
Justice Field’s opinion states that the same rules 
hold in the case of national-bank shares which 
govern the sales of other corporation stocks. 
The delivery of the stock certificate, with blank 
transfer power indorsed, and the receipt of the 
price, completed the sale. The transfer on the 
books was not needful for passing the title. 
The validity of the sale, without the fraudulent 
complicity of the seller, was not affected by 
the subsequent illegal transaction. 

A number of Federal court decisions have 
been made relative to the State taxation of na- 
tional-bank shares which favor the State side of 
the question. In the German National Bank 
vs. Kimball, in Illinois, the Supreme Court re- 
fused an injunction against the tax, ruling that 
the person who wishes to resist a tax as un- 
equal, must first tender so much of the tax as 
is just. In the same State a suit was brought 
in the Circuit Court, complaining of the Jaw of 
1880 under which the assessments were made 
as granting exemptions to stockholders of cor- 
porations other than banks. The court held 
that it was not the true effect of the law to 
discriminate against bank-shares. In Ohio the 
Circuit Court ruled that compulsory process 
may be issued by the State courts, requiring 
the officers to make an exhibit of the accounts 
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of the bank, in order that the tax-officers may 
agsess the deposits. 

BAPTISTS. The “ American Baptist Year- 
Book” gives a summary of the regular Bap- 
tist churches of the world, of which the fol- 























lowing are the totals for the several continents: 
Associ- | Ordained 

CONTINENTS, ation’ beset Riinictant Members, 
North America........ 1,152 | 26,945 | 17,168 | 2,388,632 
South America (Brazil). ais 3 2 214 
EMODO ees enicts ease onic 61 8,028 2,111 826,950 
BAST OicT. ceialatcinete, ticle elore lc 3 520 288 42,072 
ATpiOtie: igh stars wroterareinis 1 60 dt 8,608 
Australasia ............ 4 143 95 7,918 

Motalieeeeaccees . 1,221 | 30,699 | 19,708 | 2,769,389 








The whole number of Baptists in the United 
States, including all the branches of the Bap- 
tist family, may be represented, according to 
the most complete accessible statistics, as fol- 











lows: 
| Churches, ee Members. 
| Ministers. 
Anti-mission Baptists......... | 900 | 400 40,000 
Baptists (regular)............. 26,060 | 16,596 | 2,296,327 
Church of God (Winnebrenna- 

TIANS xk eyes wcaatehinet «dics 400 350 30,000 
Free- Will Baptists........ 1471 | 1,294 79,851 
Mennonites........... 120 | 90 20,000 
Seventh-day Baptists. 84 | So 8,548 
Six-principle Baptists... 20 12 2,000 
AEROS tastes a ne ease sis nie a6 500 1,200 50,000 





29,555 | 20,022 | 2,526,789 





J. Recuiar Baptists IN THE Unirep STATES. 
—tThe statistics of the regular Baptist churches 
in the United States, as given by the ‘* Amer- 
ican Baptist Year-Book ” for 1881, will be found 
in the table at the head of the next column. 

The number of additions during the year by 
baptism were 102,724; number of Sunday- 
schools, 183,492, with 116,355 officers and 
teachers, and 926,979 scholars. Total amount 
of benevolent contributions, $4,389,752. 

The ‘‘ Year-Book”’ gives lists of seven theo- 
logical institutions, with 37 instructors and 430 
students for the ministry ; thirty-one colleges 
and universities, with 280 instructors and 4,609 
students ; forty-eight academies, seminaries, 
institutes, and female colleges, with 350 in- 
structors and 5,522 students in the United 
States; and sixty-eight weekly, semi-monthly, 
monthly, and quarterly periodicals in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. 

The anniversaries of the Northern Baptist 
societies of the United States were held at In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, beginning with the meet- 
ing of the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, May 19th. The receipts of this society 
for the year had been $326,820 in the busi- 
ness department and $94,317 in the mission- 
ary department, making a total of $421,137, 
and showing an inerease in both departments 
of $71,573 over the receipts of the previous 
year. Fifty-seven new publications had been 
issued during the year, making the present 
number of publications on the society’s cata- 
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Associ- Ordained 

STATES. ‘atone Churches. Ministers, Members, 

Ala AM as weicetetnim's paises at 68 1,684 1,080 164,784 
Arizona tne arc cides co . ae 1 1 14 
ATK Aansaaieadegesis on’ 47 1,118 616 52,798 
California... 7 99 78 6,076 
ColoradG- neers 2 24 i4 1,239 
Connecticut...........- 6 119 125 21,618 
Dakotans<ivnepa re i. dwate 1 21 18 TL 
Delaware\.cvn0 seen ale se 11 12 2,004 
District of Columbia.... 2 18 23 8,819 
Wioriday «kar. ceem aces 18 827 207 17,997 
Georges. osicsancteattige 118 2,755 1,630 235,381 
QAO neic-steereiemisteeine re 1 4 43 
VOUS Ee aievavente ea \sctevere 44 927 TOT 69,124 
Indiana s-.dsiivede dept 380 5dT 843 42,029 
Indian Territory....... 4 98 84 5,915 
TOW. Sree tect cence 26 408 24 24,186 
Kansas.........+--...+. 21 441 809 17,648 
Kientachsys:. ttsiso.c'« cine eis “ 1,710 1,006 163,696 
Totiisiana.... 6... 5... 32 755 428 57,102 
MUSING ey «roe. n « etetetcretereie 13 262 176 21,018 
Maryland fe. sre srecaraals L 48 42 8,506 
Massachusetts.......... 14 289 828 48,764 
Michigan... 29535 i. 18 852 807 27,285 
Minnesota ........50. 06 9 154 112 7,056 
Mississippi ............ 59 1,537 831 122,369 
Missouri tO 1,449 839 95,967 
Nebraska... eO 138 WT 4,855 
Nevada..... heat 2 1 110 
New Hampshire. 7 84 90 9,077 
New Jersey.. 5 178 200 81,986 
New Mexico. 1 1 20 
NeW MOL K ne aoe 44 8T7 801 114,094 
North Carolina,........ TT 1,905 1,068 172,951 
Ohio ew siee a. ee eee 31 683 469 49,950 
Oregon sree ac eye se aiees 5 74 50 2,957 
Pennsylvania .......... 23 547 463 63,585 
Rhode Island.......... 3 61 TT 10,821 
South Carolina......... 44 | 1,126 642 140,442 
MONNESSCCs 0. 21-1511 ole iereld 52 1,317 806 | 110,847 
MexAagen cates eric 81 1,910 1,11 107,578 
WW italsalateyrn. seit telat ‘ 1 1 16 
Viermonitycaactaelialeiacleias 7 114 79 9,STO 
Virginian snccemocers 82 1,346 718 207,559 
Washington ........... 2 17 13 424 
West Virginia ......... 12 381 903 | 25,239 
WiHiSCORSin yf) see oc erie : 14 181 185 11,881 
Wyoming...........e0- ete 2 2 101 
Total teeters chasers 1,180 | 26,060 | 16,596 | 2,296,327 





logue 1,326. Arrangements were in progress 
for the preparation of a series of commenta- 
ries on the New Testament under the super- 
vision of Professor Alvah Hovey, D. D., of 
Newton Theological Seminary. In the mis- 
sionary department, thirty-seven colporteurs 
and thirty-two State Sunday-school mission- 
aries had been at work in forty-three States 
and Territories. Increased attention had been 
paid to the circulation of the Scriptures, of 
which 13,481 copies had been given away and 
many thousand copies sold. The German 
Baptist Publication House employed, with the 
aid of the National Bible Society of Scotland, 
twenty-two colporteurs, and had circulated 
37,000 Bibles and Testaments, besides large 
quantities of tracts and other publications in 
Germany. A Sunday-school Institute was held 
in connection with the anniversary of the so- 
ciety, at which efforts were resolved upon for 
establishing Sunday-schools among the colored 
people of the Baptist churches. 

The forty-ninth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society was held 
May 24th. The total amount of the receipts 
for the year had been $235,032, or $69,580 
more than had been received in the previous 
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year. The sum of $33,160 had been added to 
the trust and endowment funds, and $12,245 
to funds on which annuities were paid. The 
operations of the society had been enlarged, par- 
ticularly in the West, and 392 missionaries had 
been sustained, being 111 more than were em- 
ployed in the previous year. Of these mission- 
aries, 209 had labored among Americans, 40 
among Germans, 30 among Scandinavians, 6 
among French, 11 among Indians, 21 among 
freedmen, and 8 among Chinese. Eleven 
schools had been sustained, which employed 63 
teachers and were attended by 1,649 scholars. 
Twelve hundred and two churches and out- 
stations, having 16,279 members, had been 
supplied, 61 churches organized, and 554 Sun- 
day-schools, with an attendance of 29,090, 
cared for by the missionaries. The number 
of schools among the freedmen had been in- 
creased, by the addition of the schools at 
Selma, Alabama, and Live Oak, Florida, to 
ten. Among their students, 367 had the min- 
istry in view. The students had paid a larger 
sum for tuition than ever before; and the 
freed people had contributed for the purposes 
of the schools $2,000 in Alabama, nearly 
$1,000 in South Carolina, $400 in Florida, and 
$2,000 in Texas and the Southwest; and they 
were raising funds in Georgia for the erection 
of a building at Atlanta for the education of 
young women. An institution was to be es- 
tablished at Marshall, Texas, to be known as 
“ Bishop College.” The ‘Indian University ” 
at Tahlequah, Indian Territory, which had 
been opened about a year before, had been at- 
tended by fifty-seven students, five of whom 
were studying for the ministry. The estab- 
lishment of a school at Ogden, Utah, as a 
means for acquiring influence among the Mor- 
mons, was recommended. Preparations had 
been made to resume the work of the society 
in Mexico, which, first begun in 1869, had been 
suspended in 1876. 

The anniversary of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union was held May 21st, the Rev. 
George D. Boardman, D. D., presiding. The 
total receipts of the society for the year had 
been $313,774, of which $24,971 were for in- 
vested funds, leaving $288,803 applicable to 
its general purposes. The appropriations had 
amounted to $300,653, so that the accounts 
showed a deficit of $11,850. The condition of 
the several missions is exhibited in the follow- 
ing table: 








‘i Mission- | Native 

MISSIONS. aries. | preachers, Churches,| Members, 

92 447 482 21,968 

55 86 1,616 

22 82 88 17,017 

26 46 89 1,492 

11 13 5 183 

154 806 19,501 

290 184 26,656 

15 9 736 

3 5 146 

i i iG 

170 1,106 1,005 89,272 
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Total number of persons baptized during the 
year, 9,143, Reports were made concerning 
editions of the Bible and the New Testament 
in Burman, Karen, Shan, Telinga, the Garos 
language, Japanese, and the colloquial dialect 
of Swatow, China. A 

Recommendations were adopted that it 
should be made an object to place the Bible 
in the hands of every Christian family in the 
missions any of whose members can read or 
can be easily taught to read, and the New 
Testament in the hands of children in the Sun- 
day and day schools; to encourage the circu- 
lation of the Bible among nominal Christians 
who can read, with special efforts to induce 
them to read it, while taking care at the same 
time not to place the book in the hands of 
those who will wantonly destroy it. 

The Southern Baptist Convention met at Co- 
lumbus, Mississippi, May 5th. The Rey. P. H. 
Mell, D.D., was chosen president. The For- 
eign Mission Board reported that its receipts 
had been $46,820, and that the debt of the 
previous year had been paid. An application 
had been made for the appointment of mis- 
sionaries to Cuba, and the Secretary of State 
of the United States had been asked whether 
such missionaries would be protected and tol- 
erated. The Secretary had replied that they 
would be protected as citizens, but that no as- 
surance could be given in advance as to the 
action of foreign authorities toward the mis- 
sionaries themselves or in respect to their work. 
The reports of the condition of the several mis- 
sions may be summarized as follows: Merico: 
Thirteen churches had been organized, of which 
five had been afterward disbanded, leaving 
eight churches, with 200 members. The mis- 
sionary, Rev. J. O. Westrup, had been mur- 
dered in December, 1880, and a successor to 
him was to be appointed. Brazil: Three mis- 
sionaries, two churches, 44 members. Africa 
(Lagos, Abbeokuta, and Ogbomosho): five mis- 
sionaries, 92 members. China (Tung Chow, 
Shanghai, and Canton): 12 missionaries, 18 na- 
tive assistants, 543 members, 190 pupils. Jtaly: 
Four foreign missionaries, 10 native evangel- 
ists, 11 stations, 175 members. Efforts had 
been made to secure the co-operation of the 
colored Baptists of all the States in prosecuting 
African missions, but with only partial success. 
The Home Mission Board had received and ex- 
pended $27,869. A church with ten members 
had been organized in San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, in connection with the Chinese mission at 
that place. Buildings had been erected for 
the Levering Indian Institute in the Creek na- 
tion, and the school would be opened in the 
fall. The missionaries of the board had labored 
in eight States, where their work was supple- 
mented by that of the missionaries of the State 
Conventions. They had themselves supplied 
59 churches and 48 other stations. Three 
hundred and fifty women’s societies had col- 
lected $6,000 for the purposes of the conven- 
tion. 
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A Missionary Convention of Colored Bap- 
tists of the South was held at Montgomery, 
Alabama, in the last days of 1880, and organ- 
ized the Baptist Foreign Missionary Conven- 
tion of the United States, the object of which 
was declared to be to give the Gospel to the 
people of Africa and elsewhere through mis- 
sionary and educational work. A scheme for 
home missionary work was also devised. The 
convention was attended by delegates from Ar- 
kansas, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Ohio, Tennessee, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia. 

Il, Seventa-Day Baprists.—The sixty-sev- 
enth annual meeting of the Seventh-Day Bap- 
tist General Conference was held at Farina, Ili- 
nois, beginning September 21st. Joshua Clarke 
presided. Twonew churches were admitted to 
membership in the conference, and a third 
church had been partly organized. A small 
increase was reported in the number of mem- 
bers of the church. The number added by bap- 
tism had been greater than in any previous 
year for a long time past, and the additions by 
letter had exceeded the dismissions, but the 
number of exclusions had been unusually large. 
The number of Sabbath-schools was 94, with 
6,913 persons attending them as officers, teach- 
ers, and scholars. A committee which had 
been appointed to co-operate with the friends 
of civil liberty in Pennsylvania for the exemp- 
tion of Sabbath-keepers from the penalties of 
the Sunday laws of that State, made a report 
of its work. It had solicited essays in support 
of its efforts from men of several denomina- 
tions and from professional men, and had se- 
cured many expressions of sympathy, but had 
not succeeded in getting any formal papers 
prepared on the subject; and it had obtained 
a large number of signatures to petitions. A 
few persons declined to give their support to 
the movement because it did not go as far as 
they would have it, in that it did not seek the 
unconditional repeal of the Sunday law. A 
bill to protect ‘religious liberty” was intro- 
duced in the Legislature of Pennsylvania by Mr. 
H. Gates Jones, and was supported by public 
meetings and addresses prompted by the com- 
mittee, but was opposed by persons who were 
unwilling to tolerate any relaxation of the Sun- 
day laws of the State; and it failed to pass in 
the Senate by lacking one vote of receiving a 
constitutional majority, although twenty-five 
votes were cast in its favor to fifteen against 
it. The Committee on Denominational Iis- 
tory reported that a complete history was in 
course of preparation. 

The Seventh-Day Baptist Missionary Society, 
whose anniversary was held in connection with 
the General Conference, had sustained home 
and foreign missions. The home missions re- 
turned 20 missionaries and missionary pastors 
laboring in 11 States, with 29 churches and 
43 other preaching stations supplied, 26 Bible- 
schools, and 212 ‘‘ Sabbath - keeping’ fami- 
lies. The foreign mission is at Shanghai, Chi- 
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na, and returned one missionary and his wife 
and one missionary teacher, two native preach- 
ers, one Bible woman, one Sabbath-school and 
two day-schools, a church of about twenty 
members, and missionary buildings valued at 
$7,400. The subject of extending missionary 
work in Holland beyond the bounds of the 
church at Haarlem was under consideration. 

Ill. Ory or GeneRAL Baptists or RuopE 
IstAnp.—The two hundred and eleventh anni- 
versary of the Old or General Baptists of 
Rhode Island was held in Coventry, Septem- 
ber 7th, 8th, and 9th. The Rev. J. Porter 
was moderator. The body consists of twelve 
churches, containing in all about 1,200 mem- 
bers. The churches reported no special re- 
vivals, ‘‘ but fair interest and general ‘ stead- 
fastness.’ ” 

TV. Tue Breruren, or Tunxers. — The 
Brethren are represented in twenty States. 
Their churches return 1,578 ministers, 306 of 
whom arein Pennsylvania, 248 in Indiana, 227 
in Ohio, 142 in Illinois, and 133 in Iowa. 

The regular Annual Meeting of the Brethren, 
or Tunkers, was held at Ashland, Ohio, in 
June. As in former years, much of the time 
of the meeting was spent in answering queries 
from district meetings in regard to the mode 
of dress. It was decided that a church letter 
ought not to be given to a member who does 
not dress in the uniform of the church; that 
only those who conform to the order of dress: 
be appointed on committees to settle difficul- 
ties arising on this subject; that those only 
who dress themselves and wear their hair ac- 
cording to the regulations should be appoint- 
ed delegates to the annual meeting, in which 
such only are permitted to speak; that sisters 
may wear coats of a certain pattern (formerly 
prohibited), and that they ought not to wear 
hats. One of the journals of the denomina- 
tion noticed as signs of the advances which the 
Brethren were gradually making toward con- 
formity with modern ideas, that the meeting 
was held in the “Campus” and ‘under the 
very shadow of a Brethren’s College,” and 
that the standing committee held its sessions 
in one of the recitation-rooms of the college, 
‘Sin which there stood at the self-same time a 
musical instrument—even a forte-piano” ; also 
that a collection was taken for the building of 
a meeting-house and parsonage in Denmark, a 
thing that would not have been tolerated on 
the grounds of the annual meeting sixteen 
years before. These movements toward con- 
formity with the world have resulted in the 
formation of three parties among the Brethren: 
the “Progressives”; those who contend for 
the old order; and those who occupy a mid- 
dle position, and deprecate, on the one hand, 
departures from the established order of the 
Brethren, and, on the other hand, intolerance 
of differences and too rigid adherence to unes- 
sential matters. 

A convention of Old-Order Brethren held in 
Maryland adopted a protest against the course 
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of the annual meeting in tolerating ‘“ grave 
departures from ancient principles,” and a 
platform of principles, among which were 
declarations in favor of baptism by trine im- 
mersion, ‘both administrator and candidate 
going into the stream, accompanied by the lay- 
ing on of hands and prayer in the water, there 
being no gospel for baptizing either sick or 
well persons in a mechanical vessel, in a house 
or outside”; feet-washing by the double mode; 
the Lord’s Supper a full meal; sisters to have 
their heads covered with the plain white cap, 
brethren to have their heads uncovered in time 
of praying or prophesying; ‘ plainness in all 
things by all, and uniformity in non-conformity 
tothe world; . . . colleges and high-schools, be- 
ing of the world, belong not to the church, nor 
to the humble followers of Christ”; Sunday- 
schools not of Gospel authority ; “taxation for 
missionary purposes unscriptural; salaried or 
paid ministry unscriptural, as understood by 
our ancient brethren ; special educational prep- 
aration for the ministry not according to the 
Gospel, as understood by our ancient breth- 
ren’’; no life insurance; no oath-bound or 
secret orders; non-resistance; non-swearing; 
brethren not to be permitted to engage in 
political affairs by voting and holding oath- 
bound offices under the civil laws. The sey- 
eral churches and meetings have been consid- 
erably agitated in consequence of these differ- 
ences. 

V. Baptists or THE MARITIME PROVINCES.— 
The thirty-sixth annual convention of the Bap- 
tistsof the Maritime Provinces met at Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia, August 20th, and was attended by 
an unusual number of delegates. F. H. Rand, 
LL. D., was chosen president. The statistical 
reports showed that 1,260 persons had been 
baptized during the year. The convention 
sustained three foreign mission stations in the 
Teloogoo country of India, at which eight con- 
verts had been baptized since the previous year’s 
report. The income of the Board of Missions 
had been $5,400, and its expenditures $6,150. 
The Board of Home Missions had employed 
48 missionaries, who supplied 86 churches and 
206 out-stations at an outlay of $5,204. The 
‘convention scheme” of finance, which con- 
templates the raising for benevolent purposes 
of a sum equivalent to a dollar a person for the 
entire membership of the churches, had been 
nearly successful. 

VI. Particutar Baptists iy Great Brrr- 
AIN AND [rELANp.—The annual meetings in 
connection with the Baptist Union of England 
and Ireland were held in London in April, be- 
ginning on the 26th. The Rev. Henry Dowson 
was chosen president of the Union for the year. 
The financial reports showed that the number 
of churches and of single members contribut- 
ing to the funds of the Union had considerably 
increased. A resolution on public affairs was 
adopted expressing satisfaction with the domes- 
tic and foreign policy of the Government, the 
belief that it would persevere in its determina- 
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tion to do what is just and right, and the as- 
surance that if it pursued that course it would 
have the support of the masses of the people. 
A petition to Parliament was adopted in favor 
of the suppression of the opium-trade. A pe- 
tition coming from members of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge asking that the Bap- 
tist Union, in connection with the Congrega- 
tional Union, would arrange for the delivery 
of lectures or sermons in the university towns 
on the principles of non-conformity, was re- 
ferred to a committee. 

The managers of the Baptist Building Fund 
had granted thirty-five loans, amounting to 
£8,032, and reported twenty-two new chapels 
opened and six chapels enlarged and improved. 
The receipts of the Bible Translation Society 
had been £2,392. The invested capital of the 
Baptist Annuity Fund had been increased to 
£78,000. 

The Union met in its autumnal session at 
Portsmouth, October 26th, and was opened 
by President Dowson with an address on 
‘Spiritual Life in Connection with the As- 
semblies and Operations of the Union.” 

The eighty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Laptist Missionary Society was held in London, 
April 26th. The receipts of the society had 
been £51,459, the largest amount of income 
reported in its history. Of this amount £11,- 
915 had been contributed for special purposes, 
including £4,000 given by Mr. Arthington, of 
Leeds, for the Congo mission, and £3,421 
which had been given by the churches for the 
benefit of sufferers by a cyclone in Jamaica. 
The missions of the society are in India, Cey- 
lon, China, Japan, Africa, the West Indies, and 
Jamaica, and parts of Europe, and returned 
95 missionaries and assistants wholly, and 18 
partly, supported by the society, 61 pastors of 
self-supporting churches, 258 evangelists, 536 
stations and sub-stations, 3,873 persons baptized 
during the year, 88,897 members, 172 teachers, 
5,815 day-scholars, and 5,828 Sunday-scholars, 

In India, two editions of the New Testament 
in Bengali (one with references), and one edi- 
tion in Hindi, had been completed, and a large 
number of Scriptures and tracts in the Kaithi 
language had been printed. The revision of 
the Singhalese New Testament, begun in 1876, 
had been completed. The thirty-two native 
churches in Shansi and Shantung were all self- 
supporting and ministered to by Chinese pas- 
tors, and had received a large number of con- 
verts. In Western Africa a branch station 
from Bukundu had been established, nearly a 
hundred miles in the interior. The mission- 
aries to Central Africa had not yet reached their 
destination at Stanley Pool, on the Congo, but 
had labored with effect in San Salvador and 
the neighboring towns. 

VII. Grnerat Baprists In Great Brirary. 
—The one hundred and twelfth annual meeting 
of the General Baptist Association was held at 
Norwich, June 21st. The Rev. Dawson Burns 
presided. Reports were received from 154 
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churches of 1,368 additions by baptism, of a 
clear increase of 441, and a total of about 26,- 
000 members. The receipts for foreign mis- 
sions had been £7,766, and the expenditures 
£8,518. 

A “Local Preachers’ Conference” was held 
during the meeting of the association, at which 
a paper was read on the need of increased and 
better organized local preachers’ work in the 
churches. The establishment of home-mission 
centers, to be under the direction of the con- 
ference to which they belong, was recom- 
mended. In a Sunday-school conference, the 
establishment of weekly services for children, 
a union for young converts, and special evan- 
gelistic services, were recommended. Numer- 
ous services for children of the kind suggested 
were already held weekly in London, Liver- 
pool, and Paris. The “ association letter” on 
the adaptation of the church to the wants of 
the times, suggested that such modifications in 
creed and practice as were made necessary in 
the light of modern discoveries should be ac- 
cepted, that a wider policy should be allowed 
in baptism, and that open fellowship should be 
permitted. Another ‘‘ association letter” was 
read upon the subject of ‘‘ open fellowship.” 

BEACONSFIELD, Eart or. (See Drts- 
RAELI, BENJAMIN.) 

BELGIUM, a kingdom of Europe. Leopold 
II, King of the Belgians, born April 9, 1835, 
is the son of King Leopold J, former Duke of 
Saxe-Oobourg, and ascended the throne at his 
death, December 10, 1865. He was married 
August 22, 1853, to Marie Henriette, daughter 
of the late Archduke Joseph of Austria (born 
August 23, 1836), who has borne him three 
daughters. The heir-apparent to the throne 
is the brother of the King, Philip, Count of 
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Flanders, born March 24, 1837, lieutenant- 
general in the service of Belgium, who was 
married, April 26, 1867, to Princess Marie of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen (born November 17, 
1845), and has two sons, Baldwin, born July 
8, 1869, and Albert, born April 8, 1875. The 
oldest daughter, Princess Louisa, born Febru- 
ary 18, 1858, was married on February 4, 1875, 
to Prince Philipp, Duke of Saxe-Cobourg and 
Gotha. 

The area of this kingdom is 29,455°16 square 
kilometres (1 square kilometre = 0°386 square 
mile) or 11,373 square miles. The population, 
according to the census of December 31, 1876, 

yas 5,836,189, and in December, 1879, accord- 
ing to a calculation based upon the movement 
of population, 5,536,654. The following table 
exhibits the population of each province at the 
close of 1878 : 


PROVINCES. Pop. in Dec., 1879. 
ATtWEr phi ycsitons arises See eos ai loleo nner 569,279 
Brapant.oaNorweh op ote nee eo meaner 993,596 
BYARGers. WieS tress ee eroisisiete ie seteriayere 698,761 

“e aS vents cieit.erenosnveitereie oe erreetes 886,776 
Vana ths i.5 fee ce sc eines cemeteries 9S2,402 
WMiéges.c2 eee 659,803 
Limburg 211,694 
Luxemburg... 210,553 





Nena), 4 Wea Ste ae eins oro pusoenI0 


5,586,654 


The population of the principal cities on 
December 31, 1879, was as follows: Brussels, 
170,345; Antwerp, 163,011; Ghent, 182,839 ; 
Liége, 121,787; Bruges, 44,833; Malines, 41,- 
328; Verviers, 40,362; Louvain, 35,090; Tour- 
nay, 82,832; Courtrai, 27,061; Saint Nicolas, 
25,698; Namur, 25,792; Seraing, 25,046; 
Mons, 24,696; Alost, 21,631. 

The movement of population from 1873 to 
1879 is shown in the following table: 


















Births, Deaths 4 3 4 
fas, z : Still-born chil- ‘ Total population on 
eal aaa te iniva o¢ eill-herets Coe Surplus of births.) “December 81. 
HO Uo eee Bosal oxide = Sink 40,598 178,491 120,656 1183 51.885 5,258,821 
eer rc on anean: 40,328 181,728 117,345 7,750 64,383 5,336,634 
STO a Meet levees: 89,050 183,301 130,229 T7149 58,072 5,403,006 
OUR SNS ease er acbis- a 38,228 184,845 124.717 7.930 60,128 5,336,185 
ite ae ed 36,962 183.122 122,314 8,045 60,808 5,412,731 
Sts eee eee oss coc 36,669 180,451 125,462 T7214 47,579 5.476,939 
LST MMe ees Se Sania Ss | 87,421 182,743 129,202 8142 58,581 5,536,654 
Of the total births in 1879, 168,724 were o ae Pr en 
itl i iti wo and a half per cent debt......... seseseee i 
legitimate, and 14,059 RISES illegitimate. The Three per cent loans from 1878 to 1878. .. ... 883, 707,100 
number of divorces amounted to 151. Four per cent debt (1871 to 1879) ... 672,741,882 
The number of representatives in the Lower ee per gent loan 26 saleinislal> ee 
* e tentes fun ataiahatene evaneeits 409, 
House of the Chambers is 132, the number of  jrentes funded. at nee Ben bas pevcson ihe 7,611,960 
senators is 66. In order to be eligible for elec- Five per cent annuities to the Netherlands... 2,539,680 
tion to the Chamber of Representatives, it is Annuities forrepurehasing rallrouls a $8 DOF 51.44 org 


necessary to be twenty-five years of age, and a 
citizen of Belgium. On the other hand, no one 
is eligible to the Senate who does not pay di- 
rect taxes to the amount of 1,000 florins (2,116 
francs). Under this law there are at present 
but 507 Belgians eligible to the Senate. The 
number of persons entitled to vote at general 
elections was, in 1881, 116,090. 

The public debt on August 1, 1880, was as 
follows: : 





weedy: 1,741,200,267 

The immigration into Belgium has since 
1871 always exceeded the emigration from the 
country. In 1879, there were 14,234 immi- 
grants and 12,474 emigrants. d 

The budget for the years 1879 and 1880 esti- 
mated receipts and expenditures as follows (in 
francs) : 
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I, Reorrprs. 1879. 1880, 

a. 44,413; 000: 44,110,000 
2. 102,785,500 105,624,500 

3. From means of communication 
(railroads, telegraphs, post, ete.) 108,922,600 110,272,400 
4, Miscellaneous,.........0.s..c000 | 10,101,000) 10,005,000 
5. Reimbursements...............- 8,263,160) 8,485,160 
Total receipts...........0c000s 264 264,485,260 278.497,060 

Il. EXPENDITURES. 

MEU D DG CODE vec s.sisi0' aie oe vinie oiclorsieres 77,990,229 | 79,024,246 
OAUPLOCATIOND erat. sss sau wie ielosuwlaisretee «| 4,699,475| 4,647,475 
Sa Ministry Of Justice)... ic... 15,901,169 | 16,042,809 
4, Ministry of Foreign A ftairs....... 2,078,110) 2,188,435 
5. Ministry of the Interior.......... 9,306,273} 9,529,883 
6. Ministry of Education... ...| 14,254,599 | 16,541,122 
7. Ministry of Public Works........ 84,240 352} 86,682,168 
SG. Ministry of War. veseninieee tonics 44,040,000) 44,162,700 
Budget of the gendarmery........ 8,410,000) 3,488,200 
9. Ministry of Finance.............. 15,242,110) 15,380,010 

10. Reimbursements and outstanding, 
ebtyhemaeccteene wuntsieanel 1,187,000} 1,187,000 
Total expenditures........... (272,844,317 O78, 815,548 





The special commerce with foreign countries 
in 1878 was as tollows (values in francs): 

















COUNTRIES. Imports. Exports. 
RRUBSAsataletsse sis ociels.e eaiaya sa 8 129,685,000 22,935,000 
Sweden and Norway........ 28,836,000 6,775,000 
Denmarker esa series ss 3 2,241,000 2,203,000 
German Customs Union 222,108,000 200,025,000 
IBPOMNEM fetes) sinc n'sis'o.0 tee 1,167,000 $39,000 
EV AIMS etete stots icles» 20 2/015 \ase es 13,839,000 19,565,000 
186,937,000 146,147,000 
194,252,000 249,598,000 
823,161,000 829,855,000 
2,066,000 5,723,000 
22,739,000 18,804,000 
6,247,000 18,109,000 
999,000 19,152,000 
1,400,000 2,948,000 
12,166,000 5,036,000 
3,898,000 8,965,000 
10,747,000 5,725,000 
peed Bes 9,307,000 
1,921,000 5,942,000 
Hayti and laos Rovcah 4.44) OOOH PRR ners 
Brag sone came ceisler: 20.969,000 23,610,000 
UU BUA: sees iteisis aisle’ oisiare 15, 872) 000 898,000 
Rio de la Plata.............. 58,989,000 6,939,000 
Chiltandi Pert. nete is aes 4 85,930,000 11,870,000 
Other countries......-... +... 1,384,000 2,382,000 
TROLAL Ne cess cep. 1,472,764,000 } 1,112,352,000 








The transit trade in the same year amounted 
to 897,347,000 francs. 

The movement of shipping in Belgian ports 
in 1878 was as follows: 








AT ALL PORTS. No, of vessels, Tonnage, 
Total vessels entered...... 6,505 8,184,747 
Total vessels cleared,...... 6,826 8,124,796 
Steamers entered.......... 4,143 2,447,820 
Steamers cleared.......... 4,119 2,414,468 





The length of railways in operation at the 
close of 1879 was 4,012 kilometres. The 
length of telograph- wires was 23,572 kilome- 
tres, and of lines 5,410 kilometres, The num- 
ber of stations was 708, and the total number 
of dispatches 3,249,615. The number of post- 
offices was 638; of letters (ordinary, regis- 
tered, and insured), 69,026,949 ; of newspapers, 
69,712,000; of printed matter, 28,041,000; of 
postal-cards, 16,720,652; and of official corre 
spondence, 10,841,141. 
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The Chamber of Deputies, which adjourned 
December 24, 1880, resumed its sittings on 
the 25th of January. The conflict between the 
Church and the Liberals, on the educational 
question, continued in and out of Parliament. 
By the gain of a seat by the Clericals, the 
Liberal majority in the Senate was reduced to 
four. <A parliamentary investigation into the 
condition of schools and the character of the 
instruction imparted excited the indignation of 
the Olericals, who appealed to the article of the 
Constitution which leaves it free to any one to 
open a school and receive pupils. ‘The purpose 
of the investigation was to show by the testi- 
mony of experienced pedagogues and school- 
inspectors, whose judgment would have weight 
in the country, that the schocls which had 
been hastily established everywhere by the 
clergy to compete with the state schools, were 
taught by incompetent and ignorant persons. 
The majority in Parliament were moved, by 
the obstructions cast by the Church party in 
the way of the new system of education, to 
take reprisals in the form of a reduction of the 
budget of Public Worship. 

The Minister of Justice, by request, laid be- 
fore the Chamber of Deputies a statement of 
the amount of the stipends paid to the clergy 
as compared with 1832. There are 4,997 of the 
lower clergy, whose salaries amount to 4,384,- 
937 francs, against 2,335,795 for 3,870 stipen- 
diaries fifty years ago. The lower clergy con- 
sists of 91 parish priests of the first and 140 of 
the second class, 2,804 curates, 179 chaplains, 
1,667 vicars, and seven coadjutors, with ten 
chaplaincies and ninety-nine vicarships un- 
filled. The higher clergy and seminaries draw 
from the state 321,000 francs against 235,232 
in 1832. 

In the discussion upon the proposed revis- 
ion of the annual fund for ecclesiastical main- 
tenance, Minister Bara laid down the principle 
that the granting of the budget for Public Wor- 
ship was purely a state act, to be determined 
from motives of public policy, and that it was 
based upon no convention between the Church 
and the state. Jacobs, the Clerical champion, 
argued on the contrary that the budget was a 
poor and inadequate indemnity repaid to the 
Church for the property of which it was robbed 
in the Revolution. The Government refrained 
from retaliating the hostilities of the clergy by 
cutting down the salaries of the bishops and 
the parochial clergy. A motion of the Radi- 
cals to do this was voted down by 95 to 26 
majority. In the budget, which was voted in 
March, a large aggregate reduction was effected 
by abolishing chaplaincies, suppressing the pay 
of supernumerary assistant clergy, and with- 
holding the annual grants to the ecclesiastical 
seminaries. The last retrenchment was justi- 
fied on the ground that these institutions have 
abundant revenues of their own. Bara an- 
nounced that the care of souls in the army 
would devolve upon the parochial clergy. The 
army he declared to be no more in need of re- 
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ligious ministers of its own than the judicial 
bench or the Legislative Chamber. If the 
parish vicars in the garrison towns refused to 
extend their spiritual ministrations to the mili- 
tary, their pay would be stopped. A provision 
in the budget cuts off the salary or stipend at- 
tached to any place in which a foreign priest 
ofticiates who has not received the permission 
of the Government. 

The Government declared, in response to an 
interpeliation, in May, that no overtures had 
been made by the Vatican toward the reopen- 
ing of diplomatic relations. During King Leo- 
pold’s visit to Vienna, on the occasion of his 
daughter’s wedding, he met the former nun- 
cio, Vanutelli, in the presence of his cabinet- 
chief, Frére-Orban, but was not approached on 
the subject of resuming diplomatic intercourse. 

An angry controversy broke out among the 
Clericals between the extreme Ultramontanes, 
represented by Professor Périn, of Louvain, 
and the moderate portion. The former held 
persistently to the doctrine advanced in the 
Syllabus of Pius IX, and would not acknowl- 
edge the secularized Belgium, in which the 
therein defined relations to the Church were 
disregarded, -to be a legitimately constituted 
state. The Clerical representatives in Parlia- 
ment were bitterly assailed for accepting the 
new order of things and seeking a modus vi- 
vendi with the state. This contest called forth 
areproof from Pope Leo, who significantly 
admonished the Catholics of Belgium that the 
Church, while maintaining unalloyed its holy 
teachings ard principles of jurisprudence, pre- 
serves always a “ discreet attitude,” has ‘‘ due 
regard for the right mode suited to the time 
and place,”’ and often finds itself obliged “to 
submit to evils which it finds it almost impos- 
sible to prevent without exposing itself to still 
worse evils and complications.” The bishops 
felt impelled by the Pope’s letter to remove 
Périn, the pragmatical upholder of the Sylla- 
bus, from the chair of Civil Law in the Univer- 
sity of Louvain. 

A law has been made providing that the 
glebe-lands shall be administered in the same 
manner as the other state demesnes, and may 
also be alienated by the Government. Clergy 
who have received the revenues of the church 
estates are to be paid entirely out of the pub- 
lic treasury. The vicar Yserbyt, and villagers 
of Heule, near Courtrai, who created a disturb- 
ance in the latter part of 1880, were sentenced 
to prison. 

President Guillery, of the House of Deputies, 
was overruled by the vote of his own party on 
a question of order, March 10th, and conceiving 
the action of the House to be an infraction of 
his authority, he resigned. A member of the 
Right had stated that the army had resented 
partisan orders of the War Minister. The 
president accepted as sufficient a declaration of 
the member, Woeste, that he would retract the 
words, but still held to the opinions; but the 
House demanded a completer apology for the 
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insult to the army. The Deputies elected in 
Piet place Descamps, the first vice-presi- 
ent. 

The Government carried a measure for the 
reorganization of secondary schools. A pro- 
posal brought forward by the advanced Liber- 
als to abolish religious instruction in the mid- 
dle-class schools was not accepted by the Gov- 
ernment, and was defeated in the Chamber. 
The motion was to rescind the provision of the 
law of 1850, according to which the clergy are 
invited to impart religious instruction in second- 
ary schools, and leave religious teaching to the 
families of pupils. 

The Government has established 12 addi- 
tional colleges and 100 intermediate schools, 
56 for boys and 44 for girls, 

The election registry for 1881 contains about 
9,000 names less than in 1879, the number of 
voters in a total population of 5,536,654 souls 
being 116,090. A large number of names were 
dropped from the lists in 1880, and an addition- 
al number in 1881, on the ground that the 
omitted persons did not pay the amount of 
taxes which legally qualifies them for the fran- 
chise. They were mostly peasants and men in 
holy orders. At the rate of progression which 
took place anterior to this strict construction 
of the law, the number of voters would be 
131,000 or over. The lists of communal elect- 
ors have, by a like rigorous application of the 
election laws, been reduced from 384,549 
names in 1879 to 373,666 in 1881. The fees 
for naturalization have been reduced by Parlia- 
ment from 1,000 and 5,000 francs for the two 
grades, to half those amounts. 

In the summer an agitation was commenced 
in favor of universal suffrage, or for the estab- 
lishment of an educational instead of the tax 
qualification. Mass-meetings were held in 
Brussels, Antwerp, and elsewhere. The Radi- 
cal, Janson, demanded in the Chamber that the 
Government show its colors on this question. 
For communal and provincial elections to be- 
gin with, the abolition of the limitation or the 
substitution of an intellectual test was asked 
for. The Minister of Finance replied that the 
question was not yet ripe, that the Constitution 
prescribed the cense, and that if the matter 
were carried before the country the Liberal 
party would be divided and the Clerical oppo- 
sition would succeed to the helm. The subject 
was brought forward again when a law relating 
to the provincial assemblies was under consid- 
eration. The Prime Minister proposed to de- 
fer Janson’s proposition, to which the mover 
agreed; but the seconder, Dufuisseaux, de- 
serted by his friends, felt called upon to resign 
his seat. An extension of the franchise would 
benefit the Clerical and Social-Democratic par- 
ties; for which reason the Liberal ministry, 
though not opposed to the reform, will not 
take the step without cautiously measuring the 
effects. The elections of delegates to the mu- 
nicipal councils in October resulted in a 
marked victory for the Liberals. 
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Stéphanie, daughter of the King of the Bel- 
gians, was married, May 10th, to the Crown- 
Prince Rudolph of Austria, (See AvsrRiA.) 

The Minister-President, Bounder de Mals- 
broek, was transferred in January from Copen- 
hagen and Stockholm to Washington. 

The German commercial treaty of 1865 was 
renewed, and is to continue in force until one 
year after one of the contracting powers has 
given notice of dissolving it. 

Count Auguste Van der Straaten-Ponthoz 
was transferred from his post at the Hague to 
succeed the venerable Baron Nothomb (see 
OsrrvAriEs) at Berlin. Baron d’Anethan, for- 
mer Belgian representative at the Vatican, was 
appointed minister to the Hague. 

The latest law for military organization pro- 
vides for an army of 46,277 men, including 
all officers, police, and non-combatants, with 
10,014 horses and 204 guns, in time of peace; 
and for a war force, of 103,683 men, not count- 
ing officers, gendarmery, etc., with 13,800 
horses and 240 guns. The army comprises 18 
line regiments of infantry, with 3 line and 1 
reserve battalion each, and 1 rifle regiment 
with 4 line and 2 reserve battalions, every bat- 
talion consisting of 4 companies, and the com- 
pany of 100 men in peace and 225 in war, ex- 
clusive of officers. The cavalry consists of 8 
regiments, of 4 line and 1 reserve squadron 
each, the squadron having 120 horses in time 
of peace and 154 in war. The field-artillery 
consists of 2 regiments with and 2 without 
mounted batteries, each regiment containing 10 
batteries of 6 guns, with 94 men and 64 horses 
in time of peace and 155 men and 152 horses 
on a war-footing. There are 3 regiments of 
standing artillery of 18 batteries, each battery 
being manned with 78 men in peace and 176 
in war; 1 engineer regiment of 8 battalions 
with 10 companies each, 85 men strong in 
peace and 300 strong in war. The Belgian 
Citizens’ Guard, or militia, has 120,000 men en- 
rolled, of which 80,000 are active. The King, 
in an address on the occasion of the opening ot 
the new dock at Ghent, declared that the se- 
cure establishment of national military de- 
fenses ought to keep even pace with the ad- 
vancement in material prosperity, referring to 
the development of a strong military reserve, 
which has been the aim of the Belgian Govern- 
nent for many years. 

BI-METALLIC STANDARD. The Inter- 
national Monetary Congress, which was held 
in connection with the Paris Exposition of 
1878, having produced no practical result, the 
Government of France endeavored during the 
two years following to initiate a movement for 
bringing the nations together for some more 
formal action. France and other members of 
the Latin Union still maintained the double, 
or bi-metallic, monetary standard; Great Brit- 
ain persisted in the single gold standard, ex-, 
cept for India, where silver constituted the 
currency; Germany, having recently adopted 
the gold standard, continued to dispose of her 
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surplus stock of silver; and the United States, 
which had resumed the coinage of legal-tender 
silver dollars, was apprehensive of derange- 
ment of her financial system by a further de- 
cline in the value of silver. France and the 
United States were disposed to adhere to bi- 
metallism, but it was gerierally recognized that 
some broader international agreement was nec- 
essary in order to maintain the relative value 
of the metals and give it stability. Great 
Britain showed no disposition to yield its sin- 
gle-standard policy, but was interested in sus- 
taining the value of silver on account of its ex- 
tensive use as currency in her Eastern colonies, 
Germany had given no evidence of a desire to 
recede from its action of 1873, but was appar- 
ently willing to discuss the subject, and to sub- 
mit her sales of silver to restrictions. Austria 
was inclined to a cautious policy, dependent 
on the future action of Germany and Great 
Britain. 

An effort was made in 1880 by France to 
secure a monetary conference at Paris in No- 
vember of that year. This effort failed, but 
the co-operation of the United States was ob- 
tained, and on the 8th of February the Foreign 
Secretary was able to announce, in a council of 
ministers, that the Government of the United 
States had agreed to the proposition of France 
for an International Monetary Conference to 
consider the question of a more general adop- 
tion of the double standard of gold and silver. 
Invitations would be addressed to the other 
powers, and the question then was whether 
it should be in the name of France alone or 
France and the United States jointly. Subse- 
quently, early in March, a joint note of the 
two Governments was addressed in identical 
terms to their ministers in other countries, to 
be by them communicated to the several goy- 
ernments to which they were accredited. The 
note was as follows: 


The Government of the Republic of France and the 
Government of the United States, having exchanged 
views upon the subject of a conterence ‘between the 
power principally interested in the question of estab- 

ishing internationally the use of gold and silver as bi- 

metallic money and securing fixity of relative value be- 
tween those metals, and finding themselves in accord as 
to the usefulness and importance of such a conference 
and as to the time and place at which the same should 
be held, have the honor now to invite the Goyern- 
ments of to take part in a conference by such 
delegates as each government may appoint, to be held 
at Paris on Tuesday, the 19th of April next, to con- 
sider and aca for presentation to the governments 
so represented for their acceptance a plan and system 
for the establishment by international convention of 
the use of gold’and silver as bi-metallic money at a 
fixed relative value between those two metals. 


Messrs. William M. Evarts, Allen G. Thur- 
man, and Timothy O. Howe were promptly 
appointed as delegates on behalf of the United 
States, and Mr. $8. Dana Horton was subse- 
quently added. The French Government ap- 
pointed M. Magnin, the Minister of Finance; 
M. Dumas, Secretary of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, and President of the Mint Commission ; 
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M. Denomandie, Senator’and head of the Bank 
of France; and M. Cernuschi, the well-known 
advocate of the bi-metallic standard.  Ger- 
many accepted the invitation, with the reser- 
vation that it would not be bound by any de- 
cisions of the conference, and selected Baron 
Thielmann as its delegate. Austro-Hungary 
named three delegates: Count Kuefstein, Coun- 
cilor of Legation; Ministerial Councilor Ni- 
bauer; and Herr Hegudus, of the Reichsrath. 
Their instructions indicated a leaning toward 
bi-metallism, but practically required them to 
hold a neutral position. There was much dis- 
cussion in Great Britain regarding the pro- 
ptiety of sending representatives. There were 
memorials in favor of appointing delegates ad- 
dressed to the Government by the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce, the merchants and 
bankers of London, and some others, and re- 
monstrances against it from Manchester and 
other quarters. The Government assumed that 
the terms of the invitation were such that it 
could not be accepted without committing those 
participating in the conference to a support of 
its conclusions. On the 7th of April Sir 
Charles Dilke, in the House of Commons, 
stated that England could not consent to dis- 
cuss the principle of bi-metallism, and had de- 
clined to take part in the conference; but the 
Indian Government would send a delegate, who 
would not, however, participate in the discus- 
sion. The other colonies might also be repre- 
sented. 

When the conference met, on the 19th of 
April, fourteen governments were represented ; 
viz., those of France, the United States, Ger- 
many, Austro-Hungary, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Holland, Belgium, Russia, Norway and Sweden, 
Denmark, Switzerland, and Greece. Several 
of them had but one delegate. Sir Louis Mal- 
let and Lord Réay, the delegates for India, had 
not arrived, and it was understood that Sir A. 
T. Galt would appear in the interest of Canada, 
and that Mr. C. W. Fremantle, deputy-master 
of the British_Mint, would be present during 
some part of the proceedings. The delegates 
were welcomed by M. Barthélemy St.-Hilaire, 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, who 
said that the object of the conference was to 
establish a normal monetary standard instead 
of the shattered equilibrium of the past, and to 
consider the best means for preventing a recur- 
rence of the disastrous crises. He concluded 
by declaring that, if the conference did not 
achieve immediate success, it would, at least, 
have raised controversies which are indispensa- 
ble to the discovery of truth, and established 
principles which will bear fruit in the future, 
On motion of Mr. Evarts, delegate from tbe 
United States, M. Magnin, French Minister of 
Finances, was elected president of the con- 
ference. M. Magnin reviewed the different 
phases of the question, and showed the incon- 
veniences which the system established in 1867 
of a gold standard, with silver as a transitory 
companion, had brought about in Germany. 
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He dwelt on the recommendation in favor of 
bi-metallism by the committee of the United 
States Congress in 1876. He explained the 
causes of the non-suecess of the Monetary 
Conference in 1878. As regarded the objects 
of the present conference, it was indispensable, 
in order that silver shall regain its former 
value, that it should again be freely coined 
side by side with gold. A committee of fifteen, 
one for each state represented, was appointed 
to draw up and report a list of questions to be 
considered. Dr. J. O. Kern, of Switzerland, 
was made president of the committee as tho 
senior member, and Herr Vrolik, of Holland, 
was chosen to act as chairman at its sittings. 
There were several meetings of the conference 
and of the committees prior to May 5th, when 
the following questions, prepared by the Dutch 
delegate, M. Vrolik, were submitted as the re- 
port of the committee: 

1. Have the diminution and great oscillations in the 
value of silver, which have occurred especially in late 
years, been injurious to commerce and consequently to 
the general prosperity? Is it desirable for the ratio of 
value between the two metals to have a great fixity ? 

2. Are the phenomena indicated in the first part of 
the foregoing question to be attributed to the increase 
in the production of silver or to legislative measures ? 

3. Is it probable or not that if a large group of 
states accords free and unlimited coinage of legal 
pieces of both metals, having full paying power in a 
uniform proportion for the gold and silver contained 
in the monetary unit of each metal, a stability, if not 
absolute, at least very substantial, will be obtamed in 
the relative value of those metals ? 

4. Incase the preceding question is answered affirm- 
atively, what measures should be taken for reducing 
to a minimum the oscillations in the ratio of value be- 
tween the two metals? For instance, would it be 
desirable to impose on chartered banks of issue the 
obligation of always accepting at.afixed price ingots of 
gold and silver oifered them by the public? Could 
the public be insured the same privileges in coun- 
tries where there is no chartered bank of issue? 
Should the mintage be gratuitous, or at least uniform, 
in all countries for the two metals? Should there be 
an understanding to leave free of all obstruction inter- 
national commerce in the preceding metals ? " 

5. Inadopting bi-metallism, what should be the ratio 
between the weight of pure gold and silver contained 
in the monetary units ? 

After this programme had been submitted te 
the conference, Baron Thielmann made the fol 
lowing statement on behalf of the German 
Government: ‘We admit unreservedly that a 
rehabilitation of silver is to be desired, and 
that it might be realized by the establishment 
of the free coinage of silver in a certain num- 
ber of the most populous states represented 
in this conference, which, with that view, 
would adopt as a basis a fixed ratio between 
gold andsilver. Nevertheless, Germany, whose 
monetary reform isso far advanced, and whose 
general monetary situation does not seem to 
demand so radical a change of system, does not 
see that it is possible to consent, so far as sho 
is concerned, to the free coinage of silver. Her 
delegates can not, therefore, subscribe to such 
aproposal. The Imperial Government is, how- 
ever, quite disposed to second, so far as it is 
able, the efforts of other powers, which might 
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be disposed to unite to bring about a rehabili- 
tation of silver by means of the free coinage of 
that metal. For that purpose, and to guarantee 
those powers against the influx of German sil- 
ver, which they appear to apprehend, the Im- 
perial Government would impose on itself the 
following restrictions: During a period of 
some years it would abstain from all sales of 
silver, and during another period of a certain 
duration it would engage to sell annually only 
a limited quantity, so small that the general 
market would not be encumbered by it. The 
duration of those periods, and the quantity of 
silver to be sold annually during the second, 
would form the subject of subsequent negotia- 
tions.” 

The delegates for India, who appeared at 
this stage of the proceedings, acted under the 
following instructions: ‘¢ You will explain that, 
in sending a delegate to the conference, the 
Government of India must not be held to com- 
mit itself to the adoption of the principle of 
the bi-metallic system in India, and that you 
are not authorized, without further instruc- 
tions, to vote on any question raised at the 
conference. You will, however, add that, 
while the Secretary of State in Council is un- 
willing to encourage an expectation of any ma- 
terial change at present in the monetary policy 
of India, he would be ready to consider any 
measures Which might be suggested for adop- 
tion in India as being calculated to promote 
the re-establishment of the value of silver. It 
is desirable that you should, so far as possible, 
avoid giving any pledge on the part of the 
Government of India which would in any man- 
ner interfere with its future liberty of action; 
but in the event of your being pressed on the 
subject, or your seeing reason to think it de- 
sirable that such a declaration should be made, 
you are authorized to agree, on the part of the 
Government of India, that for some definite 
term of years, not exceeding ten, it will under- 
take not to depart in any direction calculated 
to lower the value of silver, from the existing 
practice of coining silver freely in the Indian 
mints as legal tender throughout the Indian 
dominions of her Majesty. Such a declaration 
must, however, be conditional on the accept- 
ance by a number of the principal states of an 
agreement binding them, in some manner or 
other, to open their mints for a similar time to 
the coinage of silver as full legal tender in the 
proportion of 154 of silver to 1 of gold, and 
the engagement on the part of India would be 
obligatory only so long as that agreement re- 
mained in force.” 

Mr. Fremantle and Sir A. T. Galt, as well 
as Sir L. Mallet and Lord Reay, were present 
after the plenary sitting of May 5th, but 
stated that the English Government was thus 
represented out of deference to the inviting 
powers, and that its delegates, while willing to 
furnish information, would not vote on any 
proposition. The discussions were kept up 
from time to time until May 19th, representa- 
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tives of various governments explaining their 
position. The German delegate stated that 
Germany adhered to the single gold standard, 
but was prepared to suspend its sales of silver, 
and might increase the number of marks in 
circulation, and possibly increase the amount 
of silver per mark, and withdraw the five-mark 
gold-piece. The delegates of Russia, Norway 
and Sweden, Switzerland, and Greece, spoke 
with reservation in regard to the acceptance . 
of the bi-metallic standard. The Spanish 
delegate proposed an adjournment, to secure 
fuller instructions, and reserved entire freedom 
of action. On the 7th of May Mr. Piersen, of 
Holland, made aspeech advocating bi-metallism, 
and M. Pirmez, of Belgium, replied. M. Seismit- 
Doda, the leading delegate of Italy, declared in 
the course of the proceedings that Italy was 
there “to sustain the principle of bi-metal- 
lism.” On another occasion he thought the 
conference ‘‘ would not know how to separate 
without having voted a motion affirming the 
necessity of doing something in the interest of 
the rehabilitation of silver, with the propor- 
tion of 1 to 154.” It was noted, however, asa 
significant circumstance that, in passing the 
act for the resumption of specie payments, the 
Italian Chamber had declared that ‘it can not 
be obligatory on private individuals to receive 
silver money which does not bear the mint- 
mark of the country.” This was taken as an 
indication of a disposition to be free from the 
stipulations on which the Latin Union is based, 
one of which recognizes the international char- 
acter of the money coined by its members. 
Among the propositions advanced was one 
by the German delegate, suggesting that if 
the United States, France, Italy, and Holland 
agreed to an unlimited coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 154 to 1 of gold, the other states might 
observe certain conditions, such as not coining 
gold in denominations lower than ten frances, 
and improving the fineness of silver coins. On 
the 19th of May the following order of the 
day was adopted: ‘After having heard the 
general discussion and examining the monetary 
situation from an international point of view, 
and having regard to declarations made in the 
name of certain governments, and in considera- 
tion of the fact that several delegates desire 
a temporary suspension of the sittings in order 
to refer to their governments, the conference 
decides to adjourn until June 30th.” 

Before the adjournment, Sir Louis Mallet 
made a statement of the views of the Indian 
Government. It would engage, he said, not to 
change the system of free mintage of silver dur- 
ing a period to be settled by ulterior negotia- 
tions, provided a certain number of the princi- 
pal states undertook to maintain such free 
mintage for the same period at the ratio of 
154. He claimed for India that she had done 
more than any other country to prevent an 
aggravation of the depreciation of silver; for 
the Calcutta and Bombay mints coined silver in 
1879, the date of the last return, to the amount 
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of seven millions. India, morevver, was in 
no way responsible for the depreciation, but had 
been a victim of the action of others, so that 
she not only had a right to offer to co-operate 
in efforts for maintaining the value of silver, 
but had in acertain sense a right to call for such 
efforts. Reviewing the monetary conferences 
of 1869 and 1878, Sir Louis remarked that the 
latter, while reversing the decision of the 
former against silver, left it to the discretion 
of each state to use either metal or both; buta 
better solution was required. The loss by ex- 
change of the Indian Treasury last year was 
estimated at two millions; the greater part of 
the remittances to England was obligatory and 
permanent, and an increase of the revenue 
was difficult; the land-tax being assessed in 
perpetuity in Bengal, and for terms of years 
elsewhere. He dwelt on the inconveniences to 
commerce of an uncertainty in the value of the 
rupee, and urged that a stable international 
money was imperatively preferred, and insisted 
that if law was entitled to impose a singlo 
metal as money, it had an equal right to im- 
pose two metals at a fixed ratio. The impossi- 
bility of England joining in the scheme should 
not be considered fatal to its success; while the 
failure of the conference might involve, not 
the maintenance of the status quo, but the ex- 
tension of the gold standard. If the fall of 
silver continued, India, on the discovery of 
fresh gold-mines or some other opportunity, 
might reluctantly enter into the struggle for 
the possession of the only metal having a firm 
international basis. The difficulties on the 
side of England and Germany must have been 
foreseen, and he exhorted France and America 
not to be thereby deterred from persevering in 
an effort which, like all great reforms, might 
require time, patience, courage, and faith. 

Hetura the separation of the delegates, they 
were presented with samples of a five-franc 
piece composed of gold and silver in equal pro- 
portions, and struck by the French Govern- 
ment as a suggestion in regard to international 
bi-metallic money. 

The conference reassembled on the 30th of 
June, but after a brief sitting adjourned to 
July 2d. The Austrian delegates returned, 
with fresh instructions to maintain a friendly 
attitude in regard to bi-metallism, but not to 
depart from the reserve previously displayed. 
M. Thorrner, the Russian delegate, had made 
a report to his government, in which he said 
that Russia should prepare for the resumption 
of specie payments by permitting the circula- 
tion of silver and gold at a premium, and that, 
when resumption becomes possible, silver 
should be the standard, gold being permitted 
to circulate at a premium corresponding with 
its market price in silver. The premium 
should be fixed from time to time by the Gov- 
ernment, and not follow the minor course of 
fluctuations. The Italian delegate reported 
that his government would enter the proposed 
union for sustaining the double standard, on 
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condition of coining silver to a restricted 
amount. In view of the attitude of various 
other governments, Mr. Thurman, of the United 
States delegation, expressed the conviction that 
the offers of England and Germany would not 
warrant the United States in allowing the coin- 
age of silver. The United States, he said, did 
not insist on immediate and unqualified bi- 
metallism, but were ready to accept approaches 
thereto, believing it would eventually prevail; 
but they could not incur the risk of altering 
the standard through the conflicting or in- 
harmonious action of other states, 

The position of the Bank of England was 
stated by Mr. Fremantle. In reply to an in- 
quiry from Lord Granville as to the terms on 
which the bank would be willing to resort to 
the practice of holding silver bullion in the 
issue department, it had been explained that 
the possibility of doing so ‘‘ depended entirely 
on the return of the mints of other countries 
to such rules as would insure the certainty of 
the conversion of silver into gold and gold 
into silver. These rules need not be identical 
with those formerly in force.” It was need- 
ful, however, that they should be such as 
would secure the facility of exchange, indis- 
pensable to the resumption of silver purchases 
by the Bank of England, whose responsibilities 
are contracted in gold. 

The general position of the British Govern- 
ment was stated in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Gladstone in the following terms: 


No engagement has been made by the Government, 
and no authority conferred on the British representa- 
tive at the Paris Conference, to alter the limits now 
imposed by law upon the use of silver as currency. 
The Government were informed that an agreement 
might be possible between the silver-using powers, if, 
among other matters, the Bank of England would 
hold in the issue department part of its reserve in 
silver; and they communicated their information to 
the bank, inviting the Bank Court to state its opinion 
upon such an exercise of the diserction intrusted to 
the bank by the act of 1844. The Court replied that 
it saw no reason why an assurance should not be con- 
veyed to the Monetary Conference if the ey 
thought it desirable; that the bank, agreeably wit 
the act of 1844, will be always open to the purchase 
of silver, provided that mints of other countrics return 
to such rules as would insure the conversion of gold 
into silver and silver into gold, The Treasury, not- 
ing the statement of the bank that it saw no danger 
to the principle of the act of 1844 in such an assurance, 
caused the delegate of the United Kingdom at the 
conference to be instructed to convey the assurance 
to the conference. Mr. Fremantle informed the con- 
ference accordingly, at its meeting of yesterday [July 
8th]. The Sceretary of State for India will state 
whether he has authorized the delegate of India to 
convey any assurance to the conference. There is 
no intention on the part of the Government to alter 
the present currency law. 


Lord Hartington made the following state- 
ment: 


The only engagement which the representatives of 
the Government of India at the Monetary Conference 
have been authorized to make on behalf of that Goy- 
ernment is that for a definite term of years it will 
undertake not to depart in any direction calculated 
to lower the value of silver from the existing practice 
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of coining silver f-eely in the Indian mints as legal 
tender throughout the Indian dominions of her Maj- 
esty. Such a declaration, however, must be condi- 
tional on the acceptance by a number of the principal 
states of an agreement binding them in some manner 
to open their mints for a similar term to the coinage 
of silver as full legal tender in the proportion of 
15% of silver to 1 of gold, and the engagement on the 
part of India would be obligatory only so long as that 
azreement remained in force. 


Sittings were held on the 4th, 6th, and 8th 
of July, and then an adjournment was taken 
to April 12, 1882. A declaration, consisting 
of four clauses, was made to the conference by 
the French and American delegates by way of 
formulating the basis for future proceedings. 
The first three clauses were declaratory of the 
importance of a fixed relation in value between 
gold and silver, of the opinion that a powerful 
combination of states might, by agreement 
among themselves, maintain such a relation, 
and that the proportion of 154 to 1 was the 
desirable one to adopt. The fourth clause was 
as follows: ‘‘ Without considering the effect 
which might be produced by a lesser combi- 
nation of states, a combination which should 
include England, France, Germany, and the 
United States, with the concurrence of other 
states both in Europe and on the American 
Continent, which this combination would in- 
sure, would be adequate to produce and main- 
tain throughout the commercial world the re- 
lation between the two metals that such a 
combination should adopt.” 

The proposition for adjourning was put up- 
on the ground that ‘there is reason for be- 
lieving that an understanding might be estab- 
lished between the states which have taken 
part in the conference, that the monetary 
situation of several states may call for the in- 
tervention of legislation, and may give rise to 
diplomatic negotiations.” 

Ex-Senator Howe returned to the United 
States in July. He explained the attitude of 
the different governments represented at the 
conference as follows: 


The Belgian representative was there as a strong 
monometallist ; so also were the representatives of 
Sweden, Norway, and Switzerland. The commis- 
sioners representing Russia, Austria, Italy, and Spain 
inclined strongly to bi-metallism. The attitude of 
Great Britain was the principal obstacle we had to 
contend with. Her representatives were in favor of the 
double standard, but were prohibited from commit- 
ting the nation to it. The ministry opposed bi-met- 
allism, and they did it, not because they do not favor 
the double standard, or because they want to keep sil- 
ver out of the coinage, but because they have other im- 
portant business before them, and feel that they can 
put the coinage question off to some future day. The 
matter, however, has been the subject of discussion 
in financial and commercial circles in Great Britain, 
and a strong sentiment has been found in fayor of bi- 
metallism, With regard to Gerraany, her represen- 
tatives pointed to the action taken by her in 1873 in 
adopting the single gold standard, and said they did 
not see any necessity for impeaching the propriety of 
that move. Still, they are not o posed to silver, and 
are only waiting for England. If the latter country 
comes to adopt the double standard, they wil) ioin 
with her willingly and gladly. 
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Mr. Evarts returned in September, and, in 
answer to inquiries regarding the results of the 
conference, said 


that a great advance had been made as compared 
with the results accomplished by the conference of 
1878. In that assemblage the great powers were very 
reserved, or were wholly unrepresented. Now the 
rincipal countries of Europe, including Germany and 
sreat Britain, both of which held aloof in 1878, are 
generally agreed upon the advisability of the adoption 
of a bi-metallic standard of commercial values. So 
far as India was concerned, which is the great silver 
interest of England, there was considerable freedom 
and considerable active participation shown by the 
delegates this year. The position of the United 
States is well known and understood now in Europe 
—that our interest is solely in view of our actual and 
expected participation in the commerce of the world. 
We desire that the money of international commerce 
shall be upon the basis which leaves commerce in such 
a position that it shall not be embarrassed by the two 
bases—silver and gold—intertering with one another. 
In other words, we desire to make the two metals in- 
ternational money. 


In regard to the adjournment, Mr. Evarts 
said: 


In adjourning to another time instead of terminat- | 
ing our deliberations we generally agreed in feeling 
that a stage had been reached in exciting the attention 
of the different nations, furnishing them the means of 
debating the question which, in the interval, might 
be occupied by them either in direct diplomatic cor- 
respondence on the subject or in such discussion in 
Congress or in Parliament, or in general channels of 
public opinion, as each nation should think advisable 
and useful. We also thought it would be felt and 
understood everywhere that so great a question and 
transaction as the establishment of an international 
money, of both metals, was a task that should not, 
and could not, be completed in any brief considera- 
tion of the subject. 


The coinage of silver dollars was continued 
during the year in the United States in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the law of 1878, 
the total number issued being 27,687,955, or 
about 2,300,000 per month. The Director of 
the Mint, in his annual report, makes the fol- 
lowing suggestions in regard to a continuance 
of this coinage, in view of the action of the 
Monetary Conference: 


The International Monetary Conference which met 
at Paris in April last instructively discussed the sub- 
ject of a common ratio in the coinage of gold and silver, 
but no practical conclusion was reached. Delegates 
from several European countries gave little encour- 
agement for the expectation of any effective aid from 
their governments in the effort to restore silver to its 
former place in the monetary circulation. The hope, 
however, seems to have been entertained that further 
deliberation, and a consideration of the inevitable com- 

lications and disturbances to commercial exchanges 
yetween Asiatic countries and the Western world, to 
be feared from the exclusion of silver from coinage, 
will enlist the co-operation of those nations in this, 
possibly the final, effort to retain silver conjointly 
with gold as a measure of values. In view, however, 
of the failure of the conference to agree upon any 
practical measure, and while awaiting its future action, 
it is a question for our serious and early consideration 
whether it is not desirable to suspend the further 
coinage of silver until, by international agreement 
and eifective legislation, the unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver and gold at a common fixed ratio shall have been 
authorized by the principal commercial nations of 
Europe and America. The United States has done 
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its part toward retaining silver as a monetary agent 
for measuring and exchanging values. For three 
years it has AUD Oped to coinage purposes one 
third of the world’s production of silver, and main- 
tained its average bullion price nearly to the average 
of 1878. As was said in my first report, ‘‘should the 
$650,000,000 of silver coin, now full legal tender in 
Europe, be demonetized, the United States could not, 
single-handed among commercial nations, with no 
European co-operation or allies, sustain the value of 
silver from the inevitable fall. With that danger 
menacing us, we can not, without serious embarrass- 
ment, continue such coinage unless other commercial 
nations will agree upon the general use of silver as 
well as gold. But should such international agree- 
ment be secured, neither our ratio of comparative 
valuation nor even one based upon the present ex- 
changeable value of gold and silver will probably be 
adopted. The ratio of 155 to 1, already approved 
and in use among the nations composing the Latin 
Union, would doubtless be chosen. This would, if 
the coinage of silver as well as gold at all the mints 
of the world were made free, as bi-metallism implies, 
cause the voluntary withdrawal from circulation of 
the standard dollars, and their recoinage. In such 
case the further coinage of silver dollars of the present 
weight, unless needed for circulation, is a useless ex- 
pencditure.”’ 


The Secretary of the Treasury, in his an- 
nual report, and the President in his message, 
also recommended a suspension of the coinage 
of silver dollars, and a future restriction, not to 
an arbitrary limit, but to a limit determined 
by the actual demand for circulation. They 
also recommended a cessation of the issue of 
silver certificates, and advocated a policy in 
future in regard to bi-metallism dependent on 
a substantial concert of commercial nations. 

BLANQUI, Aveustz, a French Democrat 
and Socialist, died January 2d, at the age of 
seventy-six. Without ever having formulated 
any definite objects to which his extraor- 
dinary political activity was directed, he has 
appeared in the character of a leader in every 
revolutionary movement of the century. When 
a student in Paris, his intellectual gifts were 
widely remarked. He commenced life as a 
private tutor. A mutual attachment sprang 
up between him and his second pupil, the 
daughter of a Paris banker, which was con- 
cealed for years, and then resulted in their 
marriage. After seven years of happy wedded 
life, Blanqui embarked in his career of a po- 
litical conspirator. His condemnation to life- 
long imprisonment so wrought upon his wife’s 
mind that she died within a year. Since then 
Blanqui has passed thirty-seven years of his 
life in prison. He founded numerous secret 
societies, and was the chief organizer of nearly 
every democratic outbreak. Lamartine says 
that after the Revolution of 1848 he invited 
Blanqui to forsake destructive criticism, and 
devote his talents to the diplomatic service of 
his country, offering him a foreign mission. 
Blanqui was small and insignificant in appear- 
ance. He lived like an ascetic, using no wine 
or coffee, eating vegetable food only, dispens- 
ing with fire in all weathers, and leaving his 
chamber-windows always open. Though the 
most active instigator of violent uprisings in 
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France, he had a sentimental horror of blood- 
shed; and though always foremost in revolu- 
tionary and socialistic disturbances, he fre- 
quently expressed the conviction that strong 
government was necessary to prevent anarchy, 
and that the economic problem could not be 
solved perhaps in centuries. The Commu- 
nards of Paris converted the funeral of Blanqui 
into a celebration of the amnesty. 
BLUNTSCHLI, Professor Juan Gasparp, 
jurist and writer on international law, born at 
Ziirvich in March, 1808, died October 21st. He 
was educated for the law in his own country, 
and afterward went to Germany, where he 
was a pupil of Savigny and Niebuhr. His 
work on “Succession according to the Roman 
Law ” gained him the doctor’s degree at Berlin. 
Upon his return to Switzerland, he engaged 
actively in the political conflicts of the time, and 
contributed frequently to the Liberal press. 
He became a member of the State Council, and 
was a member of the Ministry before the re- 
turn of the Conservatives to power. In 1838 
he published the ‘ Political and Juridical His- 
tory of Zurich.” He assisted the brothers 
Grimm in their researches into German an- 
tiquities, and wrote several works on na- 
tional history. His work on ‘‘General Polit- 
ical Law” (Munich, 1850) established his repu- 
tation as an historian and jurist. When the 
University of Zirich was founded, in 1833, 
Bluntschli was appointed a titular professor. 
Tn 1861 he went to Heidelberg as Professor of 
Public Law. In recent years he has published 
several works on the history and theory of law, 
which are studied with great attention in Eu- 
rope. In the early part of 1881 he was pro- 
voked into an amicable controversy with Gen- 
eral von Moltke by the latter’s strictures on 
the reform in the laws of war proposed by the 
Institut de Droit International, and his defense 
of war as an agency in higher civilization. 
BRAHMO SOMAJ, Tur. The division in 
the Brahmo Somaj of India, which took place 
in 1878 (an account of which is given in 
the ‘Annual Cyclopwdia” for 1879, article 
Braumo Somag), has been made wider in con- 
sequence of a new departure that the wing of 
the church of which Keshub Chunder Sen is 
regarded as the leader has taken. The new 
movement assumed a definite form at the close 
of the celebration of the fifty-first anniversary 
of the Brahmo Somaj, when Mr. Sen’s party 
assumed the name of the “‘ Church of the New 
Dispensation,” and the “Flag of the New 
Dispensation,” intended to denote the church 
militant developing into the church triumphant, 
was formally inaugurated, with the Arate cere- 
mony, or the waving of lights and the chant- 
ing of hymns. The ‘New Dispensation” is 
believed by Mr. Sen to afford a scheme for 
effecting the unity and harmony of all other 
dispensations, all of which—Hindooism, Bud- 
dhism, Islamism, and Christianity—are con- 
nected as parts of the divine scheme, and really 
exhibit order and continuity where confusion 
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and anomaly only are commonly perceived. 
The new order is the happy welding of these 
together, and in it the fulfillment of Christ’s 
prophecy of the coming of the Comforter is to 
be sought. Christ is not held to be divine, as 
in the orthodox churches of Christianity, but 
is regarded with great reverence and devotion 
as a prophet, and is allowed a subjective not 
an objective divinity. God is believed in as 
an objective reality, a supreme Father, whose 
character of divine holiness worshipers aim to 
assimilate and realize in their hearts. Com- 
munion is sought to be promoted with proph- 
ets and departed saints, who are supposed to 
be real persons and children of God, by the 
so-called pilgrimages, in which a particular 
room represents the historical site, and con- 
versations are carried on, by the aid of a vivid 
imagination, with the person invoked, whose 
utterances of centuries ago, says Dr. William 
Knighton, in the “ Contemporary Review,” 
“are applied, more or less skillfully, to the 
exigencies of the present time, or the difficulties 
of existing theological speculation.” The spirits 
are not supposed to be materialized or actually 
present, but to be spiritually drawn into the 
life and character of the devotee; the pilgrim- 
ages being explained to be simply practical ap- 
plications of ‘‘the philosophy of subjectivity.” 
The believer may be aided by the perusal of 
the sacred books of the several religions, by 
studying the precepts and examples, and ab- 
sorbing the spirit of which he is believed to be 
brought into communion with the authors of 
those religions, or to have “‘ conferences” with 
them. The immortality of the soul is taught, 
with the idea that the future life is a continu- 
ation and development of the present life. The 
incarnation of Deity is denied, but all the great 
teachers of religion, from Moses to Mohammed, 
are recognized as God’s servants and as useful 
teachers. A violation of duty is sin, and every 
sinner must suffer the consequences of his own 
sinfulness, in this world or the next. Holiness 
may be attained, however, and sinfulness ex- 
tirpated by the worship of God, by self-control 
and self-denial, by repentance, by the study of 
God in nature and in good books, by good 
company, and by solitary contemplation; and 
by these means salvation is attained. No me- 
diation between God and man is suggested. 
Salvation brings with it a perpetual growth in 
purity, which goes on for all eternity. The 
New Dispensation is openly and fearlessly de- 
clared to be the work of God and not of man, 
a beautiful symmetrical plan of providence in 
a course of daily development, which provides 
an infallible remedy for human wants and 
short-comings; a “system of Divine eclecti- 
cism, absorbing all religions, incorporating in 
itself all the prophets of God.” 

Among the peculiarities of ritual of the New 
Dispensation are the Aratéi ceremony, with 
which the flag was inaugurated, and which has 
been criticised as savoring of idolatry; and the 
sacramental ceremony, in which rice and water 
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are substituted for the ordinary bread and 
wine. The ‘vow of self-surrender” is taken 
by persons who enroll themselves in the order 
of “ Grihastha Vairagi,” or ascetic household- 
ers—men of the world who, following secular 
employments, give all they make to the church. 
The singing of hymns from door to door, for 
the benefit of the worldly-minded, which was 
formerly confined to the lower classes of peo- 
ple, has been commended under the New Dis- 
pensation to the middle and upper classes as 
an “ exalted work.” 

The fifty-first anniversary of the Brahmo 
Somaj was celebrated by the adherents of the 
New Dispensation in a series of meditative and 
mystic ceremonies, which, with the days of 
preparation, occupied most of the month of 
January. A portrait of Ram Mohun Roy was 
unveiled, Five missionaries were consecrated 
to a life in which they were told they would 
be wholly under the guidance of Heaven, and 
would find themselves alwaysin a state of com- 
plete harmony with each other, drawing their 
inspiration from the Almighty alone, who 
would speak to and through them. The report 
for the past year mentioned as its peculiar, 
pre-eminent feature, the ‘‘communion with 
saints,” which was observed by eight pilgrim- 
ages of the missionaries and other Brahmos to 
the house of the minister (Mr. Sen), with hon- 
ors to the following saints: Moses, February 
22d; Socrates, March 7th; Sakya, March 14th; 
Mohammed, September 19th; Chaitanya, Sep- 
tember 26th; scientific men, October 8d. An 
average of one hundred students had attended 
the theological institution. Fifteen mission- 
aries had been employed in Calcutta and six in 
Dacca, besides fourteen secular missionaries. 
Thirteen somajes had been established, and the 
flag of the New Dispensation had been carried 
all around India. A letter was read from the 
Prarthana Somaj, of Bombay, expressing the 
hope that all schism might be healed, and that 
there might be a united theistic church in 
India, which was suitably responded to. Steps 
were taken to publish a reply to misrepresen- 
tations which, it was alleged, had been made 
of the Brahmo Somaj in India and England. 
The missionaries were given the distinctive 
title of Sraddheya Bhai, or Reverend Brother. 
A sacramental ceremony was celebrated on 
the 6th of March. On the 7thof June “anew 
Hom ceremony,” or fire-sacrifice, was cele- 
brated as the “ceremony of overthrowing 
temptation,” and was followed on the 12th by 
a “new baptismal ceremony,” in which it was 
claimed that “the rite was administered by 
John the Baptist himself, who was present in 
spirit.” 

A considerable majority of the Brahmo 
Somajes, including one hundred and forty 
churches in different parts of India, from Assam 
to Sinde, and from Lahore to Madras, adhere 
to the old order, and either oppose the New 
Dispensation or hold aloof from it. The chief 
of these societies is the Sadharan (or Univer- 
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sal) Brahmo Somaj of Calcutta, which has also 
many members among the provincial somajes, 
and has regular agents in various parts of India. 
Its aims are stated in its annual report to be, 
first, “to develop within itself and encourage 
in others a life of piety, based upon direct and 
immediate communion with the living God; to 
_ promote absolute spiritual freedom by combat- 
ing all doctrines of incarnation, mediation, or 
prophetship; to build morality and piety on 
foundations of reason and conscience, illumined 
by the light of divine intercourse; and to strive 
for alife in which devotion and earnest work 
will commingle”; and, secondly, to introduce 
a constitutional and representative mode of 
church government. Thedeclaration of prin- 
ciples, read at the dedication of the church in 
Calcutta in January, enforced the worship of 
the One True God, to the exclusion of every 
created person or thing, and of divine honors 
“to any man or woman as God, or equal to 
God, or an incarnation of God, oras appointed 
of God”; the renunciation of distinctions of 
caste or social position; the catholicity of 
Brahmoism (“‘ no book or man shall be acknow]l- 
edged as infallible, and the only way to sal- 
vation; but, nevertheless, due respect shall be 
paid to all scriptures, and the good and great 
of all ages and countries”); and the main- 
tenance of*spirituality of doctrine. ‘ Flowers, 
spices, burnt-offerings, candles, and other ma- 
terial accompaniments of worship,” it said, 
‘“shall never be used, and care shall be taken to 
avoid everything tending to reduce religion to 
mere parade and lifeless forms. . . . Anything 
that will directly or indirectly encourage idola- 
try, engender superstition, take away spiritual 
freedom, lower conscience, or corrupt morals, 
shall never be countenanced.” The Sadharan 
Brahmo Somaj sends missionaries over India, 
sustains societies for religious culture among 
the students of Calcutta, and maintains a 
theistic library and a school for the higher edu- 
cation of boys, with twenty teachers and 389 
pupils, and labors by itself, and through asso- 
ciated societies of women, for the improvement 
of women. Among the reforms advocated by 
the theists of India, of whom both of these 
societies are branches, are the complete aboli- 
tion of all caste restrictions; the abolition of 
the worship of deceased ancestors; a reform 
of the ceremonies usual at births, and at cre- 
mation; reform of marriage customs (which is 
pronounced equivalent to the reconstruction 
of Hindoo society); the promotion of fe- 
male education and emancipation ; the limita- 
tion of men to one wife; the removal of the 
prohibition against the marriage of widows, 
and social reform; the suppression of intem- 
perance of all kinds; the promotion of educa- 
tion among the people; and the social and 
moral regeneration of India. 

BRAZIL (Imperio vo Braziz). (For details 
relating to area, territorial divisions, popula- 
tion, etc., reference may be made to the “ An- 
nual Cyclopedia” ‘or 1878.) 
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The Emperor is Dom Pedro H, born De- 
cember 2, 1825; proclaimed April 7, 1881; re- 
gency until July 28, 1840; crowned July 18, 
1841; married September 4, 1848, to Theresa 
Christina Maria, daughter of the late King 
Francis I of the Two Sicilies. 

The Cabinet in 1881 was composed of the 
following ministers: Interior, Baron Homem 
de Mello; Justice, Councilor M. P. 8. Dantas, 
Senator; Foreign Affairs, Councilor P. L. Pe- 
reira de Souza, Deputy; Finance, Councilor 
J. A. Saraiva, Senator, and President of the 
Council of State; War, Councilor Franklin 
Doria, Deputy; Navy, Councilor J. R. Lima 
Duarte, Deputy; Public Works, Commerce, 
and Agriculture, Councilor M. Buarque de 
Macedo,* Deputy. 

The Council of State was composed of the 
following members in ordinary: The Princess 
Imperial, Donna Isabel; Prince Gaston d’Or- 
léans, Count d’Eu; the Senators Viscount de 
Abaeté, Viscount de Muritiba, Viscount de 
Bom Retiro, Viscount de Jaguary, Viscount 
de Nictheroy, Viscount de Arax4, J. P. Diaz 
de Caryacho, and J.J. Teixeira, Vice-Admiral 
J. hk. de Lamare; Dr. P. J. Soares de Souza; 
and of members extraordinary: Senators J. L. 
C. Paranagué and M. P. §. Dantas; Coun- 
cilors Martin Francisco, B. A. de M. Taques, 
and J. O. de Andrade; and Viscount de Pra- 
dos. 

The President of the Senate, which com- 
prises 58 members elected for life, was Vis- 
count de Jaguary; and the Vice-President, 
Count de Baependy. 

The President of the Chamber of Deputies, 
with 122 members elected for four years, was 
Viscount de Prados; and the Vice-President, 
F. de Almeida. 

The Presidents of the several provinces were 
as follows: 


PASO Bs? oy ie te atacees Dr. J. E. Ferreira Jacobina. 
Amazonas .. Dr. A. J. Furtado, 





Bahia....... .... Senator J. L. OC, Paranagua, 
Conta ncas saeeeGethcsals Senator P. Leao Velloso. 
Espirito Santo.......... Dr. M. A. Tostes. 
GOvaZarecate sion epic cwine Dr. J. A. Leite de Moraes, 
MATanhAaoscicie’s ene sles eis Dr. P. 8. Cincinato. 


Matto-Grosso.......... Colonel J. M. de Alencastro. 
Minas-Geraes........+» Senator J. F, Meirade Vasconcellos. 
WAI, Seana gales eee isc Dr. M. P. Souza Dantas Filbo. 





Parahyba ... Dr, J. Ferreira Carneiro. 
Parana ..... ..-- Dr. 8. B. Pimentel. 
Pernambuco .. Dr. J. A. de Azevedo Lima, 
BABU 6 cc's 6 sinh a0.gieas Dr, 8. Q. de Moura. 
Rio Grande do Norte... Dr. A. D. Satyro. 
Rio de Janeiro......... Dr. Martinho A. 8. Campos. 
Santa Catharina........ Dr. J. R. Chaves. 
Sao Paulo... enars ane Senator F. ©. de Abreu e Silva. 
Sao Pedro (Rio Grande 

OG) S11) session tala Dr. F. P. Soares Brandio. 


Bergipe; css oaauscmeees Dr. H. M. Inglez de Sousa. 


The Archbishop of Bahia, the Rt. Rev. L. A. 
dos Santos (1880), is Primate of all Brazil; 
and there are eleven bishops: those of Para, 
Sao Luiz, Fortaleza, Olinda, Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, Porto Alegre, Marianna, Diaman- 
tina, Goyaz, and Ouyaba. 

The Brazilian Minister Plenipotentiary and 
Envoy Extraordinary to the United States is 








* Died August 29, 1881. (See OprrvariEs, Form iGN.) 
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Councilor Lopes Netto (transferred from Monte- 
video in July, 1881); and the Brazilian Consul- 
General at Baltimore (for the Union) is Senhor 
Salvador de Mendonca. 

The United States Minister to Brazil is Hon. 
James Monroe (1881); and the United States 
Consul-General at Rio de Janeiro is Mr. 
Thomas Adamson. ‘We learn, with the 
greatest pleasure,” writes a Rio journalist, re- 
ferring to the appointment of Minister Mon- 
roe, and to the continuance of Mr. Adamson 
in the consulate-general, “that the Honorable 
James Monroe has been nominated by the 
President of the United States as representa- 
tive of that great republic at the court of 
Brazil. Mr. Monroe will be no stranger in 
Brazil; he is already known here as a consul 
who discharged his important duties with zeal 
and integrity ; and his precedents here afford 
the certainty that the United States will find 
in him a resident Minister in Brazil who will 
reflect honor on his native country. As re- 
gards the present United States consulate- 
goneral at Rio de Janeiro, we are rejoiced to 
find that no change is contemplated in its oc- 
cupancy by the gentleman who has so wor- 
thily discharged the duties thereof, and re- 
formed it. As the New York correspondence 
says, Mr. Adamson is not popular among a 
certain class of American citizens here; but 
consuls, like ministers of state, who initiate 
and enforce necessary reforms, must count on 
having to endure much obloquy from the small 
but noisy class whose interests the reforms 
traverse. Still, every important American and 
other house, having business with the United 
States consulate-general here, will freely ac- 
knowledge that, in Mr. Adamson, we have had 
the best American Consul-General Rio has 
seen since the days of ‘Honest James Mon- 
roe.’ ”? 

The actual strength of the army in 1880 was 
15,304, of whom 1,748 were officers. The dis- 
tribution of the several arms was as follows: 
Infantry—twenty-one battalions, eight garrison 
companies, and one depot company for drill- 
‘Service; cavalry—five regiments, one squad- 
ron, and five garrison companies; artillery— 
three mounted regiments and five foot-battal- 
ions; sappers and miners, one battalion; gen- 
darmes, 8,340, of whom 931 were at Rio de 
Janeiro. The National Guard had been dis- 
banded, with a view to reorganization after the 
taking of the new census. Pursuant to the law 
of February 27, 1875, military service is obli- 
gatory for all Brazilian citizens; but numerous 
exemptions are admitted, and substitution is al- 
lowable. The period of service in the regular 
army is six years, and in the reserve three 
years. The regulation war strength was to be 
fixed at 32,000; and the strength in time of 
peace, although fixed at 13,000, is commonly 
in excess of that number. The navy, in 1880, 
consisted of nine steam ironclads, six steam 
corvettes, sixteen steam gunboats, six steam 
transports, and three sail of the line (one cor- 
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vette and two smaller craft); with an aggre- 
gate of 3,758 men, and a total armament of 
166 guns. The aggregate steam-power was 
8,660 horses. Besides the vessels above enu- 
merated, there were five iron-clad ships, one 
gunboat, one school-ship, and one brig. for 
midshipmen, all without armament. The per- 
sonnel of the navy consisted of 14 general staff- 
officers, 340 first-class officers, a sanitary corps 
73 strong, 17 almoners, 88 accountants, 57 
guardians, and 185 engineers; an imperial ma- 
rine corps, 2,695 strong, a naval battalion of 
286 men, and 1,229 apprentices; total, 4,984 
men. An additional gunboat has been report- 
ed ‘‘in course of construction” for some years 
past; but mention must here be made of two 
important craft, officially described as follows: 
One of these, an ironclad of novel construc- 
tion, contracted for in London in 1881, is to 
be 300 feet in length with 52 feet beam, and 
to carry four Armstrong twenty-ton, new pat- 
tern, breech-loading guns, mounted on two 
turrets arranged en échelon, and sufficiently 
far apart to avoid injury to one turret by the 
flash of the guns in the other. The lighter 
armament is to consist of six 44-inch guns and 
a signal-gun. The armor is to be steel-faced 
throughout; the armor-belt, of two strakes, 7 
feet deep and varying in thickness from 10 to 
1linches; and the breastwork and turrets each 
10 inches thick. The main-deck will be faced 
with 14-inch compound armor on a steel back- 
ing 4 inch thick. The stem, stern, rudder, 
brackets, and tubes will be constructed of brass, 
while the hull will be double sheathed with 
wood and covered with Muntz-metal. Promi- 
nent among the advantages anticipated in this 
ironclad are: the protection of the magazines 
and the spaces beneath the breastwork, fore 
and aft of which the armor-belt will pass inside 
and take the form of oblique armor; the dimi- 
nution of weight consequent upon that arrange- 
ment, and the security against water lodging 
upon the inner protective deck in the event of 
piercing of the thin ends of the armor; and 
the use of the forced blast, with a horse-power 
readily increased from 6,000 to 8,000, and a 
speed of not less than 15 but susceptible of be- 
ing accelerated to 162 knots an hour. Should 
the ship, on trial, fail by one quarter of a knot 
to make 15 knots, the builders will, by the 
terms of their contract, be held to forfeit 
£2,000; if by one half knot, £4,000; if by 
three fourths, £8,000; if by one knot, £16,000 ; 
if by 14 knot, £32,000: and should the speed 
fall short of 184 knots, the whole of the final 
installment, amounting to one sixth of the en- 
tire price, will be forfeited. Should the ex- 
treme draught of the ship, with 400 tons of 
coal and sea-going stores on board, exceed 20 
feet, the forfeitures will be as follows: for an 
excess of 1 inch, £1,000; of 2 inches, £2,000; 
of 3 inches, £4,000; of 4 inches, £8,000; of 5 
inches, £16,000; of 6 inches, £25,000; and of 
more than 6 inches, the entire final install- 
ment. Likewise, for an excess of one tenth 
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pound per horse-power over the consumption 
of fuel indicated by the builders for the trial 
trip of 6 hours at full speed, £2,000 will be 
forfeited; for two tenths, £4,000; for three 
tenths, £8,000; for four tenths, £16,000; for 
five tenths, £32,000. The ship is to be inclined, 
and her center of gravity ascertained in the 
usual way. Her metacentric height when 
loaded for sea is not to be less than 3 feet, and 
under no circumstances is it to be less than 24 
feet; and by failure in any of these stipula- 
tions the contractors are to forfeit the final in- 
stallment. The other new craft is an iron gun- 
boat to be named Iniciadora, and the king-bolt 
of which was struck by his Majesty the Em- 
peror on October 27, 1881, at the national ar- 
senal of marine. This will be the first iron ves- 
sel built there. The dimensions and other de- 
tails published were as follows: length, 117 
feet; beam, 24 feet; depth of hold, 8 feet; 
draught, 5 feet; with a displacement of 200 
tons, and engines of 260 horse-power, expected 
to give a speed of from 9 to 10 knots an hour. 
The vessel is to be double sheathed with wood 
and Muntz-metal; and the armament to consist 
of two cannons of 15 caliber at the bow and 
stern, with 4-inch steel plate casemates for 
protection against musketry; two machine 
guns and torpedo apparatus. Electric light 
will be used on board the Iniciadora, which is 
to have steel-wire schooner rigging, have ca- 
pacity for one month’s supplies for 60 men, 
and carry coal for 5 days. This gunboat is 
specially intended for river service. 

The subjoined table of the latest official re- 
turns at hand from the Finance Department, 
being for the year 1877-78, will serve to show 
the sources of the revenue and the branches 
of the expenditure, but not the real condition 
of Brazilian finances at the present time: 








REVENUE. 
Customs receipts... ......cccsevessc sees $36,597,474 
Imposts on shipping ..........-....-... 65,749 
Internal reyenue...... --. 14,155,169 
Deposits... .ss<-..2.-s 762,41T 
Emancipation fund.... x 521,860 
Receipts extraordinary................. 8,270,171 
SS La recetete aarereicie oi neies Msjalers @)s iad $55,372,840 
EXPENDITURE. 
Ministry of the Interior ................ $11,207,295 
eS ot Woreign Affaire... oc. 8c. 504,233 
Ae GO PIRSHCO, Ua. deowis sovoere dee 25,526,199 
ee Olg FUSCA <5 im. «Maa esiplo a 8,231,823 
se of Commerce and Agriculture.. 21,058,020 
ee OL W Abettte toee es orice eSebea ceo 7,917,894 
sue OU LUGEN AVY os Xhse's /ecld «,ainlee 6,801,731 
BlOtal seer teratolavetetetetaie serie sere seeks $75,746,195 
DCH Cit, Saar temerestta totam siatsto etefs ole $20,373,355 


In the budget for the fiscal year 1881-’82, the 
revenue was estimated at $58,479,000, and the 
expenditure, in round figures, at $59,143,380 ; 
thus showing a deficit of but $664,380. As 
for 1880, the revenue appears to have been 
“ greater in that year than any of the preced- 
ing years.” The customs receipts from ex- 
ports gave a total of $21,425,497, against $20,- 
877,662 in 1879; though the receipts from 
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imports were but $4,765,585 in 1880, against 
$4,900,163 in 1879. Hence the actual increase 
of revenue from the customs department in 
1880, as compared with 1879, was but $413,- 
257. Much more favorable results were ex- 
pected by the Government from the tariff 
which went into operation on January 1, 
1880; but economists foresaw that a measure 
so unsatisfactory to the commercial commu- 
nity could hardly prove profitable to the treas- 
ury; for, although merchants had been re- 
quested to take part in the work of revising 
the former tariffs, their suggestions had only 
been regarded as worthy of consideration when 
favorable to increased rates of duty.* The 
new tariff undeniably made some improve- 
ments, such as the suppression of unnecessary 
distinctions and the approximation of official 
to market value; but, on the whole, the re- 
vision was performed too rapidly to admit of 
proper attention to fiscal conveniences. A 
new revision was ordered toward the close of 
1880, and the work intrusted to a committee 
composed wholly of government employés; 
but the expediency of submitting the result of 
their labors, when these should be terminated, 
for examination to a committee of merchants 
and another of manufacturers, was strongly 
urged by the public press. 

The amount and branches of the national 
debt of Brazil were reported as follows on 
December 81, 1880: 





Foreign loan of 1852, due 1882.... £390,300 
g Su SDS ee SSS eis 236,800 
cs FIs 1860 Fee S90 ee 452,100 
ee oe ge ESOS e808 eed. 1.1 00 
s “1865, “ 1902.... *5,575,900 
yy BP SES TL SY F909 32 er 08/028:200 
os | ASTS,) 1918) 2525 15;079;500 
———— Milrets. 
Total foreign debt ........... £16,704,000 = 148,665,600+ 
Six per cent internal funded debt............. 835,897,100 
Five ‘* 4 se ee eateer ices 1,995,000 
Four “ it « ieee hte 119,600 
Six = goldbondstofS6Ss eens... cee 3,882,000 
Four and a half per cent gold bonds of 1879... 50,235,000 
EL TOAST T YALL, Hei aclesaeetnee eer Geran. 16,488,800 
Five per cent private loan..........2+..+:+0. 700.000 
Various deposits, about,ce.mscsms = scineeeere 50,000,000 
DAVEE, MONOY zs /o:ai0)sejroeteisydAi= (eet 91 o1oiel os sicloieheiee 189,250,000 
Total national dobtsicncreris sro ass serene 819,733,100 


A new loan of £5,000,000 was talked of in 
July as probable, and as necessary to permit 
the payment or funding of the existing floating 
debt. 

In a report made in 1879 by the Minister of 
Finance, the total debt stood at 779,116,837 
milreis = $389,558,418. 

The most recent complete official returns of 
the foreign commerce of the empire are those 
for 1878-79, in which year the exports and 
imports were, as stated in our volume for 1880, 
of the total values of $102,029,250 and $81,- 
752,900 respectively. 

The nature and value of the commodities 
imported from Great Britain in 1880 were as 
shown in the subjoined table: 

—_* 


* See ‘' Annual Cyclopedia” for 1880 and for 1878, 
t $74,332,800. $ $409,866,550. 
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Cotton manufactures, .........00.eceee00: £3,887,525 
Linen manufactures .............+.ecere 123,024 
Woolen and worsted manufactures...... 81,224 
Aute MaRuIACtwreEs) ojs:-% cise crc vie ve eeirwsvie’s 152,128 
Hardware and cutlery. ats 274,099 
Coal, coke, etc......... 204,723 
Earthenware............ 112,260 
Malo aGROLUB. selec cays jap auinesed eae 145,029 
BUCAINRCNSIMOB sis tcc ssiee scr es rcs eeecls 105,882 
Cast or wrought iron...............0. 008 223,408 
Machinery and mill-work............... 171,789 
MOGCHOL SME eT icc) oc:0'e 1) ss8 o/s oiverivalamadtere 84,927 
Mota); crlsscdeenewoadpayeate Moire £4,966,183 

= $24,830,690 


Against a total of £3,998,721 (= $19,993,605) 

tor the year 1879. 

The imports from the same source for the 
first six months of 1881 were as follows: 








Cotton manufactures,..........2--2.++0 £549,403 
Woolen manufactures...........2..00005 27,673 
Linen manufactures..........2......00 34,334 
PUES VNANALACHULES. .cicc vise ccc vee ssiasie 29,220 
Bioammencinesstccecrcrertcsicies sercics.ci\ere 26,030 
RATS mene ereretnte eciels savetetie ne tefesiah inte 101,029 
MARGIN OFYbeselorelese apnialere.nie\e Tie 85,916 
Hardware and cutlery... 83,661 
Cast or wrought iron .... yates 49,523 
Piatt hen ware ju .jc/5(9 oo clesiaeionam «spep¥raioye 86,729 
KUO SCONCE TOL Oca ster toriarsialaleietaialace asso: 71,603 
DGSETOLS CUCM ease teece sala cestacine chalets 18,614 
EL OB tac ciaretet ater tebe aicran ial eleissn) taiageiors Bice £1,488,734 

= $7,193,670 


Judging from the total of the first of these 
two tables, that of the second would seem to 
foreshadow a considerable decrease for 1881 
as compared with 1880. 

Of all the Brazilian staples of export, coffee 
is by far the chief. With her 530,000,000 * of 
shrubs, producing on an average 260,000,000 
kilogrammes or 572,000,000 pounds annually, 
Brazil exports nearly one half of the entire quan- 
tity of coffee consumed in the world, her home 
consumption not exceeding 110,000,000 pounds. 
Her prodigious superiority over all the other 
coffee-growing countries individually and col- 
lectively may be seen by the following figures: 




















QUANTITY PRODUCED. 
COUNTRIES. 07 

1855, 1878. 
Kilogrammes. Kilogrammes. 
(Brazile aacs ae eee 163,400,000 225,500,000 
Dutch possessions..... 71,822,000 91,404,800 
West Indies........... 20,800,000 41,800,000 
Mey lone anasn cee tee 28,815,000 53,422,400 
South Africa.........- 22,315,000 85,890,000 
PATA sie ate g'a o's stele 6,176,000 2,779,200 
Ateicay $255.2. 4,000,000 4,000,000 
Central Americ: 8,500,000 82,500,000 
Philippines 1,858,720 8,896,800 
OCEANA Marre deer<'l)l » |) isianeiseine 150,000 
PD OLA cetetacs:«isi0\0,aies0= 830,151,880 490,843.200 

= 676,811,354 Ibs. = 1,006,228,560 Ibs, 





A significant fact of another kind is observed 
on glancing at the foregoing columns of fig- 
ures—namely, that while coffee-culture has 
taken an immense stride in the course of twen- 
ty-three years, an astounding development is 
noticeable in many other countries, and par- 
ticularly in Central America; and Brazilian 
planters will do well to reflect that, though 
the supremacy is decidedly theirs, no means 
can safely be neglected by them of maintain- 





* In 1881. 
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ing their present vantage-ground in the mar- 
kets of the United States and of Europe. The 
Brazilian coffee-crops have of late years been 
abundant. Thus, as has been seen in the table 
last given, the crop of 1878 was 225,500,000 
kilogrammes, or 496,100,000 pounds; that of 
1878-79 was rather smaller, 222,349,800 kilo- 
grammes; that of 1879-80, still smaller, was 
174,543,480; while, on account of 1880-81, 
for the first six months, ending on December 
81, 1880, there had already been shipped 142,- 
622,820 kilogrammes, or almost seven eighths 
of the entire quantity exported in the whole 
of the year immediately preceding. It was re- 
garded as probable that the crop of 1881-82 
would reach 8,000,000 bags of sixty kilogrammes 
each, or 180,000,000 kilogrammes = 426,000,- 
000 pounds. ‘The year 1880 was not favorable 
to coffee exportation,” observes a Rio journal. 
“The European markets remained apathetic 
during the first half-year, with prices constantly 
low, while in the United States the presence 
of large cargoes, presumed to be for account of 
the Brazilian Government, kept speculators 
away. At home, holders and buyers found it 
difficult to agree, as the latter could not go 
above certain limits in accordance with the 
situation of the markets the shipments were 
for; while the sackers, unwilling to sacrifice © 
the article by selling at a low price, endeay- 
ored at all hazards to sustain their pretensions. 
In the last months of the year, when coffee 
fell considerably in the American markets, 
some New York and Boston merchants, un- 
able to meet their losses thereby, suspended 
payments. But no unfavorable impression was 
felt at Rio; on the contrary, the fortnight in 
which the news of the failure was received 
was that of greatest sales here. In rum, the 
production has increased greatly, but the con- 
sumption has increased equally, and its use in 
the fabrication of liquors has of late been ex- 
tensive. New means of transport have also 
assisted, by cheapening freight. Of the 15,000 
pipes made in the provinces of Rio de Janeiro, 
about 9,000 proceeded from the Campos mar- , 
ket. Pernambuco followed Rio in production, 
9,000 pipes having been exported from Recife, 
and the home consumption being large. In 
Rio de Janeiro prices were forty per cent high- 
er than at Pernambuco, preventing shipments 
thither. In tobacco the year 1880 was un- 
profitable, if not, indeed, one of the losses and 
liquidations for all the classes depending on 
the manufacture of Minas tobacco. The low 
prices which prevailed almost unchanged 
throughout the year, despite a considerable 
decrease in the harvest, were attributed, by the 
parties interested, to the perturbation produced 
in commercial relations by the new taxes. But, 
while it is evident that the taxes contributed 
to the evils pointed out, it is no less so that 
the principal cause of the decline in prices to 
the point of being unremunerative consisted in 
the narrowness of the circle of foreign custom- 
ers. And thus the three years of abundant 
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Crops prevented the expected reaction after 
the suppression of the imperial taxes, by per- 
mitting the supply to exceed the consumption.” 

It should here be observed that sugar is 
another Brazilian article of export, produced 
in all parts of the empire, but particularly in 
the provinces of Pernambuco and Bahia. The 
quantity shipped, however, is never or rarely 
in excess of 140 tons, or about the amount of 
the total shipments from the little island of 
Manritius. 

There have been no official returns of port 
movements published since those given in our 
volume for 1880, to which volume reference 
may be made for details relating to Brazilian 
railways and telegraphs. On the subject of 
the new line of steamers there mentioned as 
about to be established between Canadian and 
Brazilian ports, the following particulars were 
published in Rio de Janeiro in February, 1881: 

“St. Thomas, at which port the steamers of 
this line will call, is the distributing point for 
the mails and traffic of the West Indies and 
Central America, and arrangements are in prog- 
ress with the Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany for an interchange of traffic by through 
bills of lading at that port for the West Indies, 
British Guiana, and Central America, and at 
Rio de Janeiro for the republics of the river 
Plate, thus bringing all these countries into 
direct communication with Canada. The di- 
rect trade of Canada with these countries for 
the year 1879 has been as follows: Imports, 
value $1,256,817; exports, value $4,249,112; 
but it has been carried on entirely by sailing- 
vessels, and will necessarily be further devel- 
oped by the establishment of this company. 
It is proposed to employ four steamers in this 
service, each of 2,200 tons burden, which will 
run monthly between Canada and Rio de Ja- 
neiro, touching at St. Thomas, Para, Maranhao, 
Cearé, Pernambuco, and Bahia, between which 
ports the coastwise traffic in passengers and 
goods is very important. The contract with 
the Oanadian. Government is for three years 
certain from 1st of May next, thereafter being 
terminable by six months’ notice, as is usual 
in the Dominion. The Brazilian contract is 
for ten years, and it is understood that nego- 
tiations are in progress for additional subsidies 
to the company in respect of intermediate ports 
of call. The company has the advantage of 
being introduced to public notice by a strong 
and influential board, and, in view of all the 
circumstances, it is reasonable to anticipate that 
the capital will be at once taken up by those 
who are in search of a favorable form of in- 
vestment.” : 

The Telephone Company of Brazil had re- 
ceived, by decree of April 17, 1881, authori- 
zation to operate in the empire, and it was 
hoped that contracts would at once be made 
for the establishment of telephonic communi- 
cation between Rio de Janeiro and the neigh- 
boring town of Nictheroy. 

The Minister of Agriculture had announced 
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his intention, as the state of the finances had 
improved, to apply to the following Legislature 
for an appropriation in the budget for 188283 
for an immigrants’ house in Rio, to receive 
and support for eight days 40,000 spontaneous 
immigrants per annum, for the transportation 
of 30,000 immigrants from Rio to their destina- 
tion, for the acquisition of 53,000 acres of land 
in readily accessible portions of Southern Bra- 
zil, and for the survey of public lands and the 
making of roads to colonies. He had also de- 
clared that the Government would not give fur- 
ther aid or make further subsidized immigra- 
tion contracts.* 

The new electoral reform bill mentioned in 
our volume for 1880 passed the Senate in the 
session of 1881. We here transcribe the prin- 
cipal clauses of the bill: 


Arricte I, The nominations of senators and depu- 
ties to the General Assembly, members of the Pro- 
vincial Legislative Assemblies, and any other elective 
national or local authority, shall be made by direct 
elections, in which all citizens enrolled as electors, in 
conformity with this law, may take part, The elec- 
tion of Regent of the Empire shall continue to be 
made according to the additional act to the Constitu- 
tion by the electors treated of in this law. 

Arr. II, Every Brazilian citizen, in accordance with 
Articles VI, IX, and XCII of the Constitution of the 
empire, having a net annual income of not less than 
200 milreis from realty, trade, business, or employ- 
ment, is an elector. 

The exclusions of said Article XCII include the 
men of the army, navy, and police corps, and the 
workmen of the public departments and establish- 
ments. 

Arr. II. The proof of the income referred to in 
the preceding article shall be made: 

Srction 1. As to income arising from realty : 

(1.) When the realty lies within the bounds of the 
Imposto Predial or Decima Urbana, by certificate from 
the fiscal department that the realty is assessed at a 
rental value of not less than 200 milreis, or by a re- 
ceipt of the same department for payment of that tax. 

2.) When not within the bounds of the Imposto 
Predial or Decima Urbana: 

If consisting of premises situated where neither of 
those taxes is levied, of rural establishments, or of 
lands occupied by the owner, then by computing the 
income at six per cent upon the capital the realty rep- 
resents, verified by a legitimate deed of ownership or 
holding, or by a judicial sentence recognizing either. 

If not occupied by the owner, then by reckoning 
the income in the same manner, or by the exhibition 
of a contract of lease of the realty entered in notarial 
books a year before, with express declaration of the 
price of the lease, 

Sxc. 2, As to income derived from trade or profes- 
sion: 

(1.) By certificate showing inscription, a year pre- 
viously, in the ‘ Commercial Register,” a8 merchant, 
broker, auctioneer, chief clerk of a commercial house, 
master of vessel, pilot, or administrator of a factory. 

(2.) By certificate from the respective fiscal depart- 
ment of ownership of a factory, workshop, or com- 
mercial, manufacturing, or rural establishment, with a 
capital of at least 6,800 milreis, paying an imperial or 

rovincial annual tax of not less than 24 milreis in 
io, 12 milreis in other cities, and 6 milreis in towns 
and other places of the empire. ; 

The taxes referred to in this provision confer elect- 
oral capacity only when paid for at least a year before 
enrollment. . 

No taxes but those mentioned in this law can serve 
for proof of income. 


* See “ Annual Cyclopedia” for 1850. 
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(8.) By certificate extracted from the book of bank 
companies or commercial or manufacturing associa- 
tions, legally authorized, proving the citizen to have 
been employed, for a year previously, at a salary not 
less than the legal income. 

Sxo. 8. As to income derived from public or pro- 
vincial stocks, by authentic certificate that he has held 
in his own name, or, if married, in that of his wife, 
for a year previously, stock yielding annually at least 
the required income. 

Sxro, 4. As to income derived from shares of legally 
authorized banks and companies, or from deposits in 
government savings-banks or others authorized by 
the Government, by authentic certificate of holding, 
for a year before enrollment, in his own or his wife’s 
name, shares or deposits yielding at least the said 
annual income. 

Art. IV. The following are considered to have the 
legal income, independent of proof: 

(1.) Holders of scientific or literary diplomas of any 
legally recognized faculty, academy, school or insti- 
tute, Brazilian or foreign. The proof will be the 
diploma itself, or any authentic document replac- 


ing it. 

2.) Clerks in holy orders. 

3. Citizens who have, for upward of a year before 
enrollment, been directing houses of education or 
teaching, or have been public teachers, by effective or 
life-long nomination, or have been teaching in private 
schools or colleges attended by at least twenty schol- 
ars. 

A certificate from the inspector or director of public 
instruction in Rio or in the provinces shall serve as 
proof thereof. 

(4.) Ministers and councilors of state, senators, 
deputies to the General Assembly, members of the 
Provincial Legislative Assemblies, the effective verea- 
dores and the justices of peace with number. 

(5.) Employés of the diplomatic or consular corps. 

(6.) Officers of the army, navy, and police corps, 
including the active and reserve, retired and honorary 
with pay. 

(7.) Imperial, provincial, or municipal functionaries 
having pay of over 200 milreis, with right of super- 
annuation. 

(8.) Serventuarios for life in office of justice, with 
allowances of at least 200 milreis per annum. 

Art, V. Any citizen unable to prove the legal in- 
come by any of the modes laid down in the preceding 
articles will be permitted to do so by the rental value 
of the house or houses he has lived in, with his own 
earnings, during at least a year before, the rental value 
paid by him being 400 milreis in Rio; 300 milreis in 
the cities of Bahia, Recife, Maranhio, Para, Nicthe- 
roy, Sado Paulo, and Porto Alegre; 200 milreis in 
other cities; 100 milreis in towns and other settle- 
ments; also by rented farms, etc., paying 200 milreis 
@ year rent. 

(This proof must be made before a judge.) 

All certificates and other documents required for 
enrollment of electors are exempt from stamp and any 
other taxes. 

Arts. VI to VIII treat of the enrollment by the mu- 
nicipal judges, with revision by the juiz dé Direito, 
and appeal to the Relagao. 

Arr. IX. Excepting restrictions hereafter enumer- 
ated, every citizen included in Article II is eligible as 
senator, deputy to the General Assembly, member of 
the Provincial Legislatures, vereador, justice of the 
peace, and any other sperge created by law. 

Only section, A special condition of eligibility is: 

For senator of the empire, to be over forty years of 
age, and have 1,600 milreis income, 

For deputy to the General Assembly, member of the 
Provincial Legislature, to be over twenty-five years of 
age, and have 800 milreis income; and, as to natu- 
ralized persons, have resided six years in Brazil. 

For vereador and justice of the peace, that of resi- 
dence for at least two years within the municipality. 

Arr. X enumerates a long list of functionaries in- 
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eligible as senator, deputy, or provincial member, 
within the region over which their functions extend, 
and the ineligibility includes engineers, contractors, 
furnishers, and others interested in public, guaranteed, 
or subsidized works, or deriving pecuniary profit from 
state, province, or ens works. Shareholders, 
however, are not included. 

Arr. XI. No remunerated public functionary can 
hold his office during the session, if he accepts the 
legislative mandate; and if he accepts a senatorship, 
he must at once be superannuated. 

Excepting ministers and secretaries of state, coun- 
cilors of state, bishops, embassadors and envoys ex- 
traordinary on special mission, presidents of provinces 
military and naval officers, as to seniority and pay, and 
senators, etc., obtaining license from their respective 
chambers, 

Arr. XII forbids the election of ministers of state 
as senators while holding office, and for six months 
afterward, unless the vacancy occurs in the native 
province or that of domicile. 

Arr. XIII forbids the acceptance by senators, and 
by deputies and members of provincial assemblies 
during the session and six months after, of any paid 
government or provincial employment or commission, 
except of councilor of state, president of province, 
embassador or envoy extraordinary, bishop, and com- 
mander of sea or land forces. tt also forbids their 
obtaining concessions, privileges, contracts, ete., but 
not patents. Two years of residence in the province 
is required for election as provincial member. 

Arts. XIV and XV treat of the elections in general. 

Art. XVI treats of elections of senators, which 
must be by separate triple lists for each vacancy. 

Art. XVII treats of elections of deputies to the 
General Assembly, which will be in districts of one 
deputy. Rio is to have three districts, Bahia and 
Recife two each. 

Art. XVIII treats of elections of vereadores and 
justices of the peace. 

Arts. XIX to XXI, of penalties. 

Art. XXII postpones An elections, except as pro- 
vided for in Article XXIX of the Constitution, until 
the conclusion of the first general enrollment, and the 
Government may delay to the last working day of De- 
cember, 1881, the general election of deputies to the 
next Legislature. 

Art. XXIII provides for collecting, in a distinct 
part of the instructions to be issued for the execution 
of the law, all existing provisions and decisions in 
poeOny with it, to be submitted to Parliament for 
approval. 

Art, XXV revokes contrary provisions. 


A novel event for Brazil was that of general 
elections by a free constituency, untrammeled 
by government pressure and unbiased by goy- 
ernment interference. It was apprehended, 
however, that electoral reforms may not prove 
to be an unmixed blessing for Brazil just yet, 
it being doubtful whether the masses are suffi- 
ciently enlightened to see the necessity of 
breaking with traditional evils and allowing 
themselves to be carried along by the current 
of modern progress. The late elections threw 
a Liberal majority into the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, while in the Senate the Conservatives were 
and still remain in majority ; hence the position 
of a Liberal Cabinet must needs be embarrass- 
ing, particularly so when hampered by the 
parliamentary requirement of an absolute ma- 
jority in the formation of a quorum. The pres- 
ent Oabinet has little to fear on that score; 
but, in the case of a successor, the difficulty 
would at once arise, unless the Liberal major- 
ity in the Chamber of Deputies should give 
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proof of unprecedented assiduity, disciplined 
union, and abnegation of self-interest. 

Nevertheless, and in face of all opposition, 
the spirit and letter of the emancipation law * 
of September, 1871, continue to be observed, 
and every measure is taken that, directly or 
indirectly, contributes to the accomplishment 
of the great work of abolition. In December, 
1880, the Provincial Legislature of Rio de Ja- 
neiro imposed a tax of $500 on each slave 
brought into the province, except in the case 
of siaves already owned when the law was 
passed, and merely transferred from an estate 
outside the province to another within the 
province, and the property of the same plant- 
er. A tax of $15 was imposed on the register 
of slaves moved from one municipality to an- 
other. <A bill, signed by the majority of the 
members, was brought into the Sao Paulo As- 
sembly, imposing a fee of $1,000 for the regis- 
ter of every slave, not inherited, brought here- 
after into the province. Half the fee was to 
be applied to emancipations. Thus Sao Paulo 
and Minas-Geraes have followed the course of 
the province of Rio de Janeiro to stop, by 
prohibitive taxes, the further introduction of 
slaves. 

There were reports that the question of Chi- 
nese labor would be brought to test before 
leng, ‘‘an eminent American contractor hav- 
ing undertaken to forward to Rio de Janeiro a 
number of coolies, under contract to serve five 
years on plantations, at five dollars a month, 
with rations.” 

BROWNING, Orvitte H., born in Harrison 
County, Kentucky, 1806; died August 10, 1881, 
at Quincy, Lllinois. Early in life Mr. Brown- 
ing removed to Buckner County, where he went 
through a course of classical studies at Augusta 
College, while officiating as clerk in the county 
and circuit courts. He afterward studied law 
and was admitted tothe bar. In 1831 he went 
to reside in Quincy, Illinois, where he practiced 
his profession. Having served through the 
Black Hawk War, he was elected in 1836 to 
the Hlinois Senate, and four years later to the 
Lower House, in which he served two years. 
At the Bloomingdale Convention he co-oper- 
ated with Abraham Lincoln in organizing the 
Republican party of Illinois. In 1860 he was 
a delegate to the Chicago Convention which 
nominated Mr. Lincoln for the presidency, and 
during the war he was an active supporter of 
the Government. In 1861 Governor Yates 
appointed Mr. Browning to fill a vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. Douglas, United 
States Senator from Illinois. In this position 
he served for two years with distinction. While 
in Washington he engaged in the practice of 
law with Hon. Jeremiah Black and Hon. 
Thomas G. Ewing. President Andrew John- 
son appointed Mr. Browning Secretary of the 
Interior, and he also acted as Attorney-Gen- 
eral for a brief time, upon the retirement of 
Henry Stanbery, of Ohio. At the expiration 


* See “ Annual Cyclopedia” for 1871, 
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of his service as Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Browning resumed his profession in Quincy, 
where he continued to reside in active practice 
up to the time of his death. His State laments 
his decease as the loss of an able public ser- 
vant. 

BULGARIA, a principality of Southeast- 
ern Europe, which was created in 1878 by the 
Treaty of Berlin, as a dependency of Turkey, 
Reigning Prince, Alexander I,* elected in 1879; 
area, 63,972 square kilometres (1 kilometre = 
0°386 square mile); population on January 1, 
1881, 1,995,701. The population of the prin- 
cipal cities on the same date was as follows: 
Sofia (the capital), 20,541; Rustchuk, 26,867; 
Varna, 24,649; Shumla, 22,921; Widdin, 13,- 
602; Tirnova, 11,500; Sistova, 11,438. The 
only railroad in operation was that from Rust- 
chuk to Varna, 224 kilometres. The number 
of post-offices in 1879 was 35; the number of 
letters and postal-cards sent, 337,600; of print- 
ed matter and packages, 2,060; of newspapers, 
402,454. The length of the government tele- 
graph lines in 1879 was 2,057 kilometres, and 
of the wires 8,021 kilometres. The number of 
offices was 31, and of dispatches 99,350. The 
National Assembly consists of the Exarch or 
head of the Bulgarian Church, of one half of 
the bishops, one half of the presidents and 
members of the Supreme Court, one half of 
the presidents of the district courts and of the 
commercial court, and of deputies of the peo- 
ple—one member representing 20,000 per- 
sons. 

The people of the principality were in 1881 
deprived of the Constitution, which, in accord- 
ance with the Treaty of Berlin, they had formed 
to suit themselves. The change from a consti- 
tutional monarchy, with exaggeratedly demo- 
cratic popular rights and guarantees, to an au- 
tocratic state, was accomplished by a virtual 
act of usurpation on the part of their elected 
prince, Alexander. On the 9th of May the 
Prince dissolved the National Assembly, and 
declared the Constitution suspended. The in- 
competency of the administration, and the mis- 
takes of the majority, whose alleged follies 
and short-comings had prompted the arbitrary 
course of the sovereign, were in a measure 
confessed by the chief members of the Liberal 
party themselves. Their parliamentary leader, 
the Minister-President Zancoff, proposed, in- 
stead of the total revocation of the Constitu- 
tion, as demanded by the Prince, its suspension 
for three years, during which time the Prince 
should govern with the assistance of a Cabinet 
and of a Council of State, composed of foreign 
experts, selected by the Assembly. 

The draft of a constitution made by Prince 
Dondoukoff-Korsakoff was constructed in har- 
mony with the liberal views of the popular 
party, who have all along carried with them 

* For a biography of Alexander I, see “ Annual Cyclopr- 
dia” for 1879, article ArexanpeR I; for an account of the 
history of the race, of the progress of education, of newspa- 


pers, of industry, and of the Bulgarian Church, see “ Annual 
Cyclopedia” for 1878, article BULGARIA. 
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the majority of the Bulgarian nation. The 
Russian commissioner fostered the aspirations of 
the Liberals for a Great Bulgaria, and probably 
hoped himself to be chosen Prince of the Pan- 
Bulgarian nation. His draft was modified in 
a radical sense by the Constituent Assembly at 
Tirnova. The Constitution, while embodying 
extreme principles of popular sovereignty based 
upon universal suffrage, was, in respect to its 
provisions for the practical conduct of the Goy- 
ernment, in many respects imperfect, as every 
paper constitution instituting a new political 
system must be of necessity. The Prince pos- 
sessed no sympathy for popular institutions, 
and attributed all the friction and the abuses 
of the Government to the democratic features 
of the Constitution. The Conservative minor- 
ity, from whom he had first chosen his minis- 
ters, were composed of the semi-aristocracy of 
the Tchorbadjecs, who had acquired wealth 
under the Turkish régime, and had come to a 
modus vivendi with the Mohammedan authori- 
ties. The Young Bulgaria party, led by men 
who in the Universities of Vienna and Moscow 
had imbibed the ideas of Western liberalism 
and of Russian radicalism, and who were in- 
spired with an enthusiastic national ambition, 
presented the only doctrines which appealed 
to the intelligence and patriotism of the peo- 
ple. Their agitation had led to the Turkish 
war and the independence of Bulgaria, and 
the leadership of the people and direction of 
the destinies of the young state naturally de- 
volved upon them. The Prince’s repugnance 
to their advanced ideas of liberty, and his con- 
tempt for their nationalistic patriotism, were so 
fixed that he regarded the direction of affairs 
by the doctrinaires of the Liberal party as a 
political impossibility. 

The difficulty of working the Constitution 
lay not so much in the “ disorganization at 
home,” which Alexander declared to be the 
effect of popular government in Bulgaria, as in 
the fact which he embodied in his twin charge, 
that the Bulgarian Parliament had brought the 
country into “ discredit abroad.” This resulted 
from the reckless thoroughness with which the 
Liberals were inclined to carry out the prin- 
ciple of Bulgaria for the Bulgarians, in entire 
disregard of the wishes of the powerful neigh- 
boring empires, on whose good-will their 
country’s existence as an independent nation 
must in a great measure depend. The over- 
weening jealousy of outsiders, expressed in the 
motto “ Bulgaria fara da se” of the Liberals, 
and exemplified in the acts which were de- 
nounced as obstructive by the Austrian Goy- 
ernment, and those which were construed as 
ingratitude by the Russians, was the out- 
cropping of the ancient masterful spirit of the 
Bulgarians, and had asserted itself under Turk- 
ish rule in the repudiation of the dictation of 
the Phanar, their frequent uprisings against the 
Porte, and their acquisition of the right of 
entire local self-government. 

The administration of the finances by the 
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Liberal Government had been most successful. 
Through a redistribution of taxes, they had 
nearly doubled the revenue, without increasing 
the burden on the people. The general rates 
were not greater than under the former Goy- 
ernment, and were one third lower than under 
the Turkish rule. The people, on the contrary, 
were enabled, owing partly to the new high- 
ways and similar public works to which some 
of the additional revenues were applied, but 
chiefly to an abundant harvest, to pay the 
taxes more easily than ever before. When 
the Conservatives handed the administration 
over to the Liberals, they had reduced the sur- 
plus of 12,000,000 francs received from Prince 
Dondoukoff- Korsakoff to 7,000,000, during 
their one year’s management of public affairs. 
The budget which they delivered to their suc- 
cessors provided another deficit forthe coming 
year, the revenue being placed at 16,000,000 
francs, and the expenditures at 19,000,000 
francs. The revised budget of the new ad- 
ininistration balanced revenues and expendi- 
tures at 27,000,000 francs, and their estimate 
for the following year fixed them both at 30,- 
000,000 francs. When dismissed from office 
by the wkase of the’ self-constituted autocrat, 
they left a surplus of 17,000,000 francs cash in 
the Treasury. The excess of revenue was ex- 
pended in public works, roads, barracks, hos- 
pitals, and public-office buildings, and in es- 
tablishing a system of higher education and 


erecting buildings for the elementary schools, 


which are maintained by the communities, 
For the latter, of which there are 1,088, afford- 
ing instruction to 56,354 children, a system of 
state inspection was inaugurated. Nine sec- 
ondary schools have been established in the 
principal towns, including two for girls, be- 
sides a classical college at Sofia and a priests’ 
seminary at Liscovatz. There is known to 
have been more or less corruption in the 
management of the public funds, but they were 
employed in the main for judicious and useful 
purposes. Although the people complained of 
the Government, from a chronic habit of 
resenting taxation, they were as lightly taxed 
as ever before, and never had experienced so 
much prosperity and general well-being. A 
reform in the treatment of the Mussulman 
population by the Liberal Government was 
instituted betore their dismissal from power. 
Persecutions were checked; efforts were made 
to persuade Christians, who had seized the 
property of refugee Mohammedans, to return 
it to the owners, and, in communities haying a 
preponderant Mussulman population, Turkish 
mayors (Amets) were appointed. The change 
in policy was sufficient to stop the emigration, 
thus keeping in the country a useful agricult- 
ural population, as well as strengthening the 
hands of the Liberals by retaining an element 
hostile to Russia. 

Prince Alexander, after he had suspended 
the Constitution by proclaiming it unsuited to 
the requirements of the country, summoned a 
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Great National Assembly to revise its pro- 
visions. The dismissal. of the Assembly, and 
the irregular method by which the Prince 
sought to have it abrogated by a kind of pJé- 
bisette, were both infractions of the express 
provisions of the Constitution, which prescribes 
that the power to alter and amend shall be ex- 
ercised only by the Extraordinary National 
Assembly, convoked in accordance with the 
action of the Assembly. Prince Alexander’s 
justification of his coup d’état was that the 
Constitution had brought discredit upon Bul- 
garia abroad and bred domestic disorder. The 
Assembly, it was charged, was filled in great 
part with illiterate members, who were in- 
capable of judicious legislation, who wasted 
their time in fruitless party strife, and im- 
posed incompetent and corrupt Cabinet ad- 
visers upon the Prince, and were also en- 
grossed in intrigues to maintain their positions, 
and had instituted a foreign policy which en- 
dangered the existence of Buigaria. The Lib- 
eral party, who maintained that the tradi- 
tions and character of the Bulgarian people 
demanded a democratic form of government, 
proposed to remedy the admitted evils by re- 
ducing the number of members in the As- 
sembly, and lowering the age of eligibility 
from thirty to twenty-five, in order to admit 
young men who had been educated abroad 
and were returning in considerable numbers. 
The strife in the Assembly had been in great 


measure due to the course which the Prince’ 


had pursued, at first, of choosing his ministers 
from the minority. As soon as he allowed 
the formation of a Liberal Cabinet, the As- 
sembly applied itself to legislation, and in the 
period of eight months matured twenty-seven 
bills, the most important of which were mea- 
sures to improve national education and to 
raise the moral qualifications of the clergy, 
increase their stipends, and free them from the 
domination of the hierarchy. 

The democratic character of the Constitution 
which, in accordance with the conclusions of 
the conference of plenipotentiaries at Berlin, 
the Bulgarian people had framed for them- 
selves, rejecting the extremely liberal Consti- 
tution drafted by the Russian commissioner, 
had from the first excited repugnance and 
apprehension in the Russian Government. It 
mistrusted the influence in Russia of the large 
measure of popular liberty enjoyed by the 
Slavs across the Danube. The purpose of the 
Liberal majority to remove the Russian officers 
who had command of the army, which they 
had brought to a high standard of discipline 
and efficiency, was the occasion for a trial of 
strength between the popular party and the 
Russian entourage of the Prince, re-enforced by 
court and diplomatic influences of the Czar’s 
Government. The Austrian Government had 
shown antipathy to Bulgarian liberties from 
the beginning, and was incensed at the Liberal 
party on account of its hostility to the Austrian 
claim to exclusive powers over the Danubian 
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navigation, a hostility which was shared by the 
Roumanians. 

The Liberal party during its administration 
of the government had offended three influen- 
tial classes by reforms affecting them which 
were in the popular interest. The Russian ele- 
ment was incensed by the over-jealous attitude 
of the Liberals, whose project of dismissing . 
Russian oflicers from the military and civil es- 
tablishments, and of reducing all foreigners in 
Bulgarian service to an equal footing with na- 
tives, precipitated the coup @’état which it aimed 
toavert. The ecclesiastical reforms which sub- 
ordinated the church to the state, and restrict- 
ed the authority of the bishops over the paro- 
chial clergy, aroused resentment in ecclesias- 
tical circles. The local magistracy also was 
alienated by a measure of administrative re- 
form which curtailed the powers of the cho- 
rabji class, or village magnates. The young 
German prince and Prussian Guard lieutenant, 
who had been selected as the constitutional 
ruler of the new principality, regarded with 
impatience and contempt the extreme demo- 
cratic provisions of the organic instrument 
which he had sworn to observe, and for the 
first year of his reign refused to take his ad- 
visers from the majority. In his plan for de- 
stroying the national Constitution, he was cer- 
tain of the active co-operation of the Russians, 
of the well-wishes of Austria, and of the neu- 
trality of Germany. The support of the civil, 
military, and clerical oligarchies, which the 
Liberal party had effectually estranged, was of 
indispensable assistance. In the country dis- 
tricts a considerable degree of popular animos- 
ity against the administration was already in 
existence, which was skillfully worked by the 
electioneering agents of the Prince and his 
Russian allies, in the extraordinary election 
which was to decide the fate of the national 
Constitution. Military tribunals were consti- 
tuted by the Prince’s edict to try any officials 
who should exert their influence on behalf of 
Liberal candidates. By these courts-martial 
any Liberal could be arrested, and even con- 
demned to death. Two of the Liberal leaders, 
Zankoft and Slaveikoff, were arrested before 
the election, and, when released after a short 
confinement, were forbidden to go to Sofia or 
Tirnova. A Russian officer was placed in ev- 
ery election district as a commissioner, and a 
large number of others were detailed as sub- 
commissioners of elections. The diplomatic 
agent of the Russian Government, Hitrovo, 
was the active lieutenant and principal adviser 
of the Prince. Peasants were brought into 
the cities to vote, and carefully guarded from 
the allurements of the Liberals by the military. 
Bands of peasantry were encouraged to at- 
tack and maltreat any Liberal who was too 
outspoken. In the towns the election was con- 
ducted with scarcely the pretense of legality. 
Voters were kept from approaching the urns 
by the soldiery. In some cases crowds of 
electors collected about the polling-places, and 
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clamoring for their right to vote, were dispersed 
by a charge of bayonets. By corruption, vio- 
lence, and intimidation, and frauds of every 
kind, a majority was obtained in most of the 
towns. One or two of the Liberal strongholds 
were declared disfranchised on account of dis- 
orders, 
subservient popular convention, more illiterate, 
however, than the Assembly complained of, 
The Great National Assembly, thus composed, 
assembled at Sistova, and accomplished the 
usurpation of Alexander by their vote annul- 
ling the Constitution, on the 18th of July. 
BURCH, Joun C., born in Jefferson County, 
Georgia, October 21, 1826; died in Washing- 
ton, D. C., July 28, 1881, of organic disease of 
the heart. His parents were Georgians, and 
with them he resided in Fayetteville until 1862. 
Having received a preparatory education in his 
own State, Mr. Burch entered the freshman 
class of Yale College in 1843, and graduated in 
1847. NHethen returned to Georgia and studied 
law in the office of Governor Charles J. Mc- 
Donald, of Marietta, one of the most eminent 
jurists of the State. In 1849 Mr. Burch was 
admitted to the bar, and opened an office at 
Spring Place, Murray County, where he re- 
mained three years, and then removed to Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. Here he established a 
successful practice, and in 1855 was elected to 
the General Assembly as the member for Ham- 
ilton County. The House of Representatives, 
in which he served, was equally divided in 
politics, and, though one of the youngest mem- 
bers, Mr. Burch took a foremost place as de- 
bater and parliamentarian, and was one of the 
recognized leaders of his party. The session 
was a long and important one, in which Know- 
nothingism figured as a new phase in politics. 
In the debates and discussions growing out of 
that issue Mr. Burch achieved State-wide repu- 
tation, and in 1857 was elected Senator from 
the district composed of Hamilton, Bradley, 
Rhea, Bledsoe, Sequatchie, and Marion Coun- 
ties. Though barely of senatorial age, he was 
chosen Speaker of the body. In 1859 the 
Nashville “Union and American,” the organ 
of the Democratic party of Tennessee, lost its 
leading editors—Messrs. Poindexter and East- 
man—and, acting under the counsel of the party 
leaders, Mr. Burch assumed the editorship of 
the paper, which duty he performed during the 
presidential campaign of 1860, and the critical 
agitation which culminated in civil war. After 
the fall of Fort Sumter he enlisted as a private 
in Company ©, Rock City Guards, but was 
soon after chosen lieutenant of another com- 
pany. Before going into the field, he was ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp to Major-General Gideon 
J. Pillow, then in command of the Provisional 
Army of Tennessee, which was organized to 
support the army of the Southern Confederacy. 
He was soon promoted to the office of lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and when Tennessee became a 
member of the Confederacy he was made as- 
sistant adjutant-general, and continued in that 
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capacity during the war, serving on the staffs 
of Generals Pillow, Forrest, and Withers. At 
the expiration of the war he returned to Nash- 
ville, and resumed the practice of Jaw until 
September, 1869, when he purchased a control- 
ling interest in the ‘Union and American,” 
and again became its editor-in-chief. In 1873 
he was appointed by Governor J. OC. Brown 
Comptroller of the State of Tennessee. This 
service was rendered with great ability and 
rigid integrity, and upon retiring from it he 
returned to journalism, in which he continued 
until 1879. On the accession of the Demo- 
cratic party to the power of the majority of 
the United States Senate, Colonel Burch was 
elected secretary of that body over a number 
of formidable competitors, each of whom was 
an ex-member of the United States Senate or 
House of Representatives, and this position he 
held at the time of his death. 

BURNSIDE, Amprose Everett, born at 
Liberty, Indiana, May 28, 1824; died at Bristol, 
Rhode Island, September 18, 1881. In1843 he 
was appointed from Rhode Island tothe United 
States Military Academy, where he graduated 
in 1847, and was made brevet second-lieutenant 
of the Second Artillery. During the war with 
Mexico, 1847-48, he served at the city of Mex- 
ico, and received his full commission as second- 
lieutenant. In 1848-49 he was stationed at Fort 
Adams, Newport, Rhode Island. Engaged on 
frontier duty at Las Vegas, New Mexico, in 
1849-50, he took part in a skirmish there with 
Iacarillo Apache Indians, August 23, 1849, re- 
ceiving a wound. From April, 1851, to March, 
1852, he was with the Mexican Boundary Com- 
mission, acting quartermaster. On December 
12, 1851, he was commissioned as first-lieu- 
tenant, and on returning from New Mexico he 
was again stationed at Fort Adams, Newport. 
Having invented a breech-loading rifle, he re- 
signed from the army October 2, 1853, to en- 
gage in manufactures, and pursued that business 
in Bristol, Rhode Island, from 1853 to 1858. In 
the year 1856 he was appointed one of the 
Board of Visitors to the United States Military 
Academy. During his residence in Rhode 
Island he was active in the militia, and from 
1855 to 1857 he held the rank of major-general. 
Finding the business of manufacturing arms 
unsuccessful, General Burnside became cashier 
of the land department of the Illinois Central 
Railway Company in 1858, and removed to 
Illinois. In 1860-61 he was treasurer of the 
same corporation. When the civil war broke 
out, he at once tendered his services to the 
Union, and was appointed colonel of the First 
Regiment of Rhode Island Volunteers, which 
marched to Washington four days after the 
President’s call for troops was issued. At the 
first battle of Bull Run he commanded a bri- 
gade, and was soon after made brigadier-gen- 
era]. In command of an expedition to North 
Carolina in January, 1862, he captured Roanoke 
Island, Newbern, and Beaufort. At the close 
of the campaign on the Peninsula he was re- 
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called and ordered to Fredericksburg. There 
he remained until General Pope was defeated 
at the second battle of Bull Run. In March, 
1862, General Burnside was commissioned 
major-general of volunteers, and during the 
Confederate invasion of Maryland he was under 
General McClellan’s command. At the battle 
of Antietam he commanded the left wing. On 
November 10, 1862, he took command of’ the 
Army of the Potomac, superseding General 
McClellan, which position he retained until 
January 26, 1863. In 1862 the State of Rhode 
Island presented to him a sword of honor in 
testimony of his services at Roanoke Island. 
While in command of the Army of the Potomac 
he moved from the Rapidan to Fredericks- 
burg on the Rappahannock, with a view to 
crossing the river at that point and moving 
thence upon Richmond. General Lee, how- 
ever, took possession of the heights on the 
opposite bank before Burnside~was ready to 
cross, and when, on the 12th of September, the 
Union forces crossed and endeavored to break 
the Confederate lines, they were repulsed after 
repeated attacks. For this movement he was 
severely criticised by several officers of high 
rank, whose removal he requested, tendering 
his resignation of the command if his request 
was not complied with. His resignation was 
accepted, and General Hooker succeeded him. 
In the following March he was in command of 
the Department of Ohio, and soon after assum- 
ing this position he arrested C. L. Vallandig- 
ham on account of his defiant utterances. The 
pursuit and capture of Morgan’s raiders also 
occurred while he had charge of this depart- 
ment, soon after which General Burnside under- 
took to drive the Confederates from East Ten- 
nessee; in this he was successful, and for it 
received the thanks of Congress. Late in Sep- 
tember, 1863, the Ninth Corps, which had 
been detached from Burnside’s command, was 
restored to it. Inthe mean time General Lee 
had sent General Longstreet to Tennessee with 
astrong force from Virginia. Burnside fell 
back to Knoxville, where he was besieged until 
the beginning of December, when the siege was 
abandoned on the approach of General Sher- 
map with a detachment of General Grant’s 
army. Burnside was then relieved from his 
command in the West, and in January, 1864, 
was restored to that of the Ninth Corps, with 
which he followed Grant over the Rapidan— 
Grant crossing May 4th and Burnside May 5th. 
The battles of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, 
and North Anna succeeded—the corps being 
now attached to the Army of the Potomac, 
under the immediate command of General 
Meade, Burnside waiving his seniority in rank. 
His corps was prominent in subsequent oper- 
ations down to the siege of Petersburg. Dur- 
ing the early part of this siege, Burnside’s 
lines were close to those of the enemy, and op- 
posite them was a strong redoubt forming an 
important part of the Confederate defense. 
Beneath this work General Burnside caused a 
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mine to be run, and blew it up on the 30th of 
June; but the general assault, which had been 
planned to follow, was not made, and the affair 
was a failure. Burnside then proffered his 
resignation, which was not accepted, but he 
was granted leave of absence, and not being 
recalled to active service he resigned April 15, 
1865. As an officer he was much loved by 
his subordinates. After his retirement Gen- 
eral Burnside was engaged in business in 
Rhode Island, having been a director in the 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, the Narra- 
gansett Steamship Company, and President of 
the Cincinnati and Martinsville Railroad Com- 
pany, of the Rhode Island Locomotive Works, 
and of the Indianapolis and Vincennes Rail- 
road Company. In 1866 he was elected Gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island, and was afterward 
honored with two re-elections. In 1869, be- 
fore the expiration of the third term, when he 
was asked for the use of his name again, he 
publicly announced that he would not be a 
candidate for re-election. The following year 
he visited Europe, and was admitted within the 
German and French lines in and around Paris, 
acting as a medium of communication between 
the hostile nations, in the interests of concilia- 
tion. On his return home he was again sum- 
moned to public duties, being elected to the 
United States Senate as successor to ex-Goy- 
ernor William Sprague. When a similar elec- 
tion was required he was again chosen, and had 
entered upon his second term at the time of 
his death. 

General Burnside resided periodically in 
Providence and Bristol, the latter being his sum- 
mer home, and it was here that he entertained 
General Grant in the summer of 1875. He 
died without family, his wife having closed her 
life in March, 1876. In the hearts of his friends 
and associates General Burnside’s memory is 
preserved with the kindliest respect; the peo- 
ple of his State admired and trusted him, and 
the veteran soldiers delighted to honor the vet- 
eran leader on many a hard-fought field. 

BURNSIDE, Jony, born in Ireland; died 
June 29, 1881, at Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, Virginia. Mr. Burnside was at the 
time of his death one of the few millionaires 
in the South, and the largest sugar-planter in 
the United States. His reticence concerning his 
age leaves that point to conjecture, but it is sup- 
posed by his most intimate friends that he must 
have been at least seventy-eight when he died. 
Like many other men of large fortune in Amer- 
ica, Mr. Burnside commenced life in extreme 
poverty, and from filling the humble position 
of clerk to Mr. Andrew Beirne, a merchant in 
Fincastle, Botetourt County, Virginia, he gradu- 
ally acquired such importance with his em- 
ployer as to be made by him the partner of 
his son in a wholesale dry-goods house at New 
Orleans. During a great financial panic, Mr. 
Burnside and his partner had the nerve to ex- 
tend credit when other merchants refused all 
risks. In this way the firm of Beirne & Burn- 
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side spread their business to the farthest points 
of the South, and laid the foundation for their 
remarkable future prosperity. Subsequently 
Mr. Burnside associated himself with another 
firm under the title of Burnside & Co. About 
1852 he began to make investments in sugar- 
plantations, first among which were those 
known as Houmas and Orange Grove, for 
which he paid $1,000,000. At the time of his 
death he owned ten of the most highly culti- 
vated and best improved plantations in Louisi- 
ana, the value of his possessions being estimated 
at between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000. At the 
time of the war he owned 2,200 slaves, but, 
notwithstanding his heavy loss by their emanci- 
pation, he continued to accumulate wealth in 
the dry-goods business, from which he virtually 
retired in 1857. He was never married, and it 
is thought he had no relatives in this country. 
Among the distinguished guests whom he en- 
tertained were the Grand Duke Alexis, Dom 
Pedro, and General Hancock. Although not 
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noted for his public spirit, he was given to per- 
sonal charities that he carefully concealed 
from the world, and in his own way he con- 
tributed largely to the prosperity of his im- 
mediate community. He was one of the first 
to try planting with free labor on an extensive 
scale, and his eminent success in the venture 
induced others to follow his example with 
similar results. Mr. Burnside kept constantly 
in his employment between two and three 
thousand persons, who were promptly and 
liberally paid. His money was spent chiefly in 
Louisiana, and his annual expenditure in New 
Orleans amounted to $300,000 in the purchase 
of plantation supplies. At the time of his last 
sickness he was arranging to have built on his 
plantation in Ascension a sugar-house to cost 
$100,000. According to the sugar report for 
the season of 1879-’80, the plantations now 
included in his estates produced 5,373 hogs- 
heads of sugar and 9,074 barrels of molasses, 
valued at about $600,000. 
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CALIFORNIA. The twenty-fourth session 
of the Legislature of California commenced on 
January 3d. In the Senate, Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor Mansfield took the chair, and William 
M. Johnston, of Sacramento, was chosen Presi- 
dent pro tem. In the House, William Henry 
Parks, of Yuba, was chosen Speaker. The ses- 
sion was continued sixty days, as provided in 
the Constitution of the State, and adjourned 
on March 4th. More than eight hundred bills 
were introduced, but only fifty-one received 
the signature of the Governor. It was antici- 
pated that the new Constitution would short- 
en and simplify legislation. It contains a pro- 
vision against special legislation, and on this 
ground the length of the session was limited to 
sixty days. These anticipations were disap- 
pointed, 

Among the measures considered was the re- 
peal of the débris act of the previous session. 
This was defeated. The nature of the injury 
for which a remedy was sought in the passage 
of the débris bill was briefly stated in the ‘“‘ An- 
nual Oyclopeedia” of 1880. It arises from the 
effects of hydraulic mining, and has, thus far, 
most seriously occurred on the American, Bear, 
and Yuba Rivers. It consists in a practical 
burial of large areas under the mining detri- 
tus or “‘slickens” and sand. The property so 
buried is, in fact, so completely deprived of ag- 
ricultural value that in the opinion of compe- 
tent judges it can under the most favorable 
circumstances be fit for nothing but raising 
swamp timber for from fifteen to thirty years. 
As to the extent of the damage done in this 
way, the State Engineer, in his latest report, 
declared that he believed the destruction which 
might be classed as direct in the loss of agri- 


cultural property could with safety be esti- 
mated as follows: 


Landed’ property. «sce wees ccetias ete $4,000,000 
Lmiprovementsyacareesoe eee teen meee 2,000,000 
DO EBL aos ci scic ays ayer asiesusincieccietasm state $6,000,000 


The indirect damage to property is most ap- 
parent along the main streams—the Feather 
River, and the upper and lower Sacramento 
River. For the most part, the difference be- 
tween direct and indirect damage to property 
is more in the degree of harm inflicted than in 
its character. This, however, is not invaria- 
bly the case. The settlers along the lower Sac- 
ramento have, for example, expended millions 
of dollars during the past fifteen years in at- 
tempting to reclaim swamp and overflowed 
lands. The failure which has followed these 
courageous and spirited efforts must be as- 
cribed to the constant operation of those natu- 
ral forces which the processes of hydraulic 
mining put in motion, and which from year to 
year have been counteracting and nullifying 
the most determined attempts at reclamation. 
The State sold the swamp-lands on the condi- 
tion that they should be reclaimed, and should 
remove obstacles which render the fulfillment 
of the conditions thus imposed by it imprac- 
ticable. 

The indirect injuries which may be traced 
without any doubt or difficulty to hydraulic 
mining are, however, very extensive. In all 
these cases the future can be predicted from 
the past. On the one hand are lands already 
covered with the flood of sand and débris. On 
the other hand are Jands threatened with this 
flood. And the flood is continually advancing. 
The low lands of the whole Sacramento Valley 
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are, in fact, threatened with unavoidable de- 
struction. That is to say, an area inclosing 
from twelve to fourteen hundred square miles 
of fertile territory is indirectly damaged, and 
is menaced with ultimate destruction. : 

Nor is this the whole of the situation, for 
the injury done to the Sacramento Valley ex- 
tends, by a reflex action, to the low lands of the 
San Joaquin, and to the lands about the upper 
bays by a direct movement. It may, therefore, 
be said without exaggeration that the indirect 
damage actually embraces an area extending 
from Oroville and Chico to Benicia on the 
Strait of Carquinez. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that the de- 
struction of the navigability of the Sacramento 
River is involved. This would deprive the 
whole of Northern California of competition 
in transportation. The wheat-crop alone of 
that region may be estimated at five hundred 
thousand tons. It may also be fairly calculated 
that the removal of competition would result 
in a rise of freight-rates to the extent of $2 per 
ton. Thus, then, an additional tax of $1,000,- 
000 a year on the movement of the harvest 
alone is involved in this question, as concerns 
Northern California. An illustrative instance 
of the influence of river improvements on 
freight-rates is to be found in the effect pro- 
duced by deepening the channel at the mouth 
of the Mississippi. The competition offered by 
that river after the opening of itsmouth reduced 
the aggregate freight charges on the first year’s 
products of the Mississippi Valley $50,000,000. 

Taking the counties of Colusa, Placer, Sac- 
ramento, Solano, Sutter, Yolo, Yuba, Butte, and 
Tehama, and estimating the assessed value of 
the real estate other than town lots, and the 
improvements, and of the town lots and their 
improvements, and making what seems a suffi- 
cient deduction from the aggregate, it is esti- 
mated that the property in these counties threat- 
ened with partial or complete destruction can 
not properly be put at a lower amount than 
$60,000,000. 

The evidence furnished by the State and con- 
sulting engineers shows that the water-ways are 
in danger of destruction, and that, unless sus- 
tained and systematic treatment is applied to 
the rivers, they will shortly cease to be naviga- 
ble, and that both the Feather and Sacramento 
Rivers are in a condition in which an unusual 
flood might cause them to abandon their present 
channels, and spread themselves abroad through 
the low lands between Knight’s Landing or 
Grey’s Bend and Suisun Bay, ruining the coun- 
try everywhere, and changing the very face of 
the State. 

Apart from the burden that would fall upon 
the northern region of the State by the re- 
moval of the means of competition by the riv- 
ers, this injury would affect a population of at 
least one hundred and fifty thousand, of whom 
one third would be directly and two thirds in- 
directly concerned. The effect upon the value 
of land can not be ignored. It is evident that 
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if through any cause the cost of transportation 
is raised two dollars a ton, the products of the 
region so affected must by this change be put 
at an increased disadvantage equal to the re- 
moval of their lands from a market a distance 
represented by the enhanced ratio of trans- 
portation. Their lands are in fact thereby put 
as much farther from the market as two dol- 
lars will carry a ton of wheat, and the conse- 
quence must be to lower the value of land ex- 
posed to such an impost. 

An approximate estimate of the loss of values 
to be apprehended in this direction from the 
destruction of the principal water-ways can not 
be fairly stated at less than $100,000,000. 

This leads to a statement of the value and 
importance of hydraulic mining, which is the 
cause of the present and prospective damage 
to the State. This mining has been carried on 
for twenty-five years, and the present annual 
output of the hydraulic mines is estimated at 
from $12,000,000 to $14,000,000. It is there- 
fore apparent that an estimate of $150,000,000 
for the whole period of their working is not 
extravagant. Itis equally clear that while no 
accurate estimate of their future output can be 
made, it is safe to assume that it will be larger 
than it has been in the past, since the extent of 
gravel-bearing claims remaining unworked is 
practically unlimited, and since many very ex- 
tensive workings have either just been opened 
or are not yet opened so as to be largely pro- 
ductive. Enough is known to make it plain that 
the hydraulic mines have contributed greatly 
to the prosperity of the State, and will contrib- 
ute still more largely in the future, if suffered 
to proceed. A very considerable population is 
supported by these mines, estimated at 30,000, 
and the indirect support is very much more 
extensive. The counties in which the principal 
hydraulic mines are situated may be said to de- 
pend almost entirely upon the mining industry. 
All values in those counties are therefore de- 
pendent upon the prosperity of this interest. 
What this involves may be perceived by ref- 
erence to the comprehensive decline of val- 
ues in Virginia Oity consequent upon the 
depreciation of the mines on the Comstock 
lode. In that case the mining population was 
thinned out, the value of real property fell to 
panic prices, and the general effect upon the 
prosperity of the community was as disastrous 
as thongh every man in the city had been 
directly interested in the mines. Similar re- 
sults must always follow where the intimacy 
of the relations between the various interests 
is as great as in the mining counties of Califor- 
nia. The suppression of hydraulic mining, there- 
fore, would in all probability be productive of 
a general collapse throughout this region. Not 
only would there ensue a positive and direct loss 
to the State in the cessation of auriferous pro- 
duction, but the entire industries, commercial 
activities, and general civilization of the min- 
ing counties would be virtually destroyed, and 
the tax-paying as well as the wealth-producing 
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capacities of those counties would be paralyzed. 
It is, however, evident that the hydraulic min- 
ing interest is an important one. It may be 
said, as regards its annual output, to repre- 
sent a fixed capital of $100,000,000, and directly 
and indirectly it affords support to a consider- 
able population. Even the farmers in the yal- 
ley, who occupy lands on the verge of the min- 
eral area, owe a portion of their prosperity to 
these mines, which create a brisk demand for 
their produce, and a demand the loss of which 
would be severely felt. 

The engineers were required to ascertain the 
extent of the injury, present and prospective, 
and whether remedial measures were availa- 
ble. Their reports have shown that the ex- 
tent and gravity of the damage and menace are 
far greater than had been commonly supposed ; 
that it was possible to counteract the ill effects 
of hydraulic mining by a systematic treatment 
of the rivers; that such a systematic treatment 
of the rivers was necessary in any case, since 
it would be impossible to meet the exigencies 
of the situation by merely stopping hydraulic 
mining. 

The most formidable danger to the low lands 
is due to the deposit in the mountain-streams 
and tributaries of enormous quantities of heavy 
sand, which is being washed down lower every 
year. The deposit of this sand must continue 
until the entire Sacramento Valley is covered 
and destroyed, even though hydraulic mining 
should be stopped at once, until remedial meas- 
ures are adopted. In fact, it may be asserted 
that the stoppage of hydraulic mining in the 
present stage of the débris evil would produce 
no alleviation whatever. There is a mass of 
mining débris now collected in the cafions of 
the mountains sufficient to cover the Sacra- 
mento Valley completely a couple of feet deep, 
and this matter will continue to be washed 
down every winter until the beds of the river 
are entirely choked, and until the destruction 
inflicted upon the valley agricultural lands has 
become past relief or reparation. 

The surveys of the engineers resulted in as- 
certaining the practicability of remedial meas- 
ures, but at the same time showed that the sub- 
ject was too extensive to be dealt with locally. 
It was particularly insisted on by the engineers 
that sustained and systematic treatment of the 
rivers must be undertaken, or that it would be 
useless to attempt anything. While, therefore, 
they held out the encouraging consideration 
that by such a systematic treatment the condi- 
tion of the rivers might be made even better 
than it had ever been, they contended that 
nothing less comprehensive than the methods 
they proposed would be adequate. It was 
estimated by the engineers that the expendi- 
ture required for the construction of suitable 
works could not exceed $10,000,000, and that it 
might not exceed $5,000,000. What was known 
as the drainage bill was prepared and passed 
at the previous session of the Legislature. 
This act levied a benefit assessment upon the 
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districts to be aided; the hydraulic miners 
were called upon for extra contributions, and 
a tax of five cents on the hundred dollars was 
made general throughout the State. 

A large portion of the session of the Legisla- 
ture was occupied in the discussion of the bill to 
repeal the act, which, however, was defeated 
on the first reading in the Assembly. 

The plans of the engineers embrace a sys- 
tem of levees and cut-offs for the lower course 
of the Sacramento, and a system of dams for 
the upper course. It has never been pre- 
tended that the dams without the levees, or 
the levees without the dams, would bring about 
the results aimed at. But the works have only 
been commenced a short time, and the dams 
alone have been constructed. No engineer 
has claimed that the dams were capable by 
themselves of effecting a cure for the evil at- 
tacked. On the contrary, all the engineers 
have agreed that before any real relief can be 
had, the levees must be made strong enough to 
carry the flood-waters of the river without 
giving way. During the past winter no real 
test of the engineering plans was possible, in- 
asmuch as they were incomplete. Such a test 
can not be applied until the lower river has 
been leveed scientifically—and this is not the 
work of a few months. The brush dams, how- 
ever, have been so successful in holding back 
the heavier débris, that the efficiency of that 
kind of work can not be questioned seriously. 
The inundation of the Sacramento Valley does 
not show that the engineers made any mistake, 
for no steps had been taken to prevent such an 
inundation. The floods found no obstacles 
but the old and thin and insufficient levees 
which had been built piecemeal here and there, 
and as a matter of course they soon overcame 
those frail barriers. 

The report of the Board of Equalization 
presented the first trustworthy data for ascer- 
taining the results of the reyenue system put 
in operation by the new Constitution. Its 
framers believed that a great deal of property 
had escaped taxation in the past, and they 
were determined to make everybody pay in 
the future. They imagined that this could be 
done by decreeing it, and so resolute and un- 
flinching were they in the prosecution of their 
purpose that they refused to exempt from tax- 
ation even the shadows of property, but in- 
sisted that everything which represented prop- 
erty should be assessed. It happened coinci- 
dently that there prevailed a belief that land 
monopoly could be put an end to by taxation, 
and to this end it was agreed that cultivated 
and uncultivated land, of the same character 
and quality, should be assessed at the same 
rate when in contiguity. The taxation of 
mortgages, the taxation of credits and stocks, 
the taxation of uncultivated land at the same 
rate as cultivated, was to lighten the burden 
of taxation on the masses by forcing the rich 
to bear their just share of the general load. 
How the new system succeeded, the State 
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Board of Equalization tells. For it has been 
shown in the report that the ways in which 
taxation is escaped are more numerous than 
ever before; that while personal property has 
always evaded assessment, real property has 
now found it possible to follow the same 
course; that the attempts to impose double 
taxation have in a large number of cases been 
eluded by resort to shifts which resulted in 
the loss of even single taxation; that the en- 
deavor to break up land monopoly, by taxing 
uncultivated lands at the same rate as culti- 
vated, has operated as a raid upon the small 
farmers; that owing to the exemption of 
growing crops from taxation, and the failure 
to provide for the assessment of the mature 
crops, this important class of personal prop- 
erty largely escapes taxation; that owing tothe 
ambiguities and confusions of the new Consti- 
tution, the Board of Equalization has been pre- 
vented from equalizing assessments generally ; 
that under the new system the State is at the 
mercy, first of the assessors, secondly of the 
tax-payers; that whether the assessments are 
made by the first or the second, the interests 
of the State appear to be equally subordinated ; 
and it is apparent that some three or four hun- 
dred millions of property continue to pay no 
taxes whatever. 

The board wants some provision which will 
render the assessors intelligent or conscien- 
tious. That they are not so at present the 
board thinks itself bound to conclude from the 
manner in which real estate has been assessed. 
With a unanimity and a perversity seldom 
equaled and never surpassed, the assessors 
have reversed the new constitutional rule in 
regard to cultivated and uncultivated land, and 
have in practice evidently assessed the former 
by the latter. But the most remarkable re- 
sult of all is the graduation of the assessments 
in accordance with the increase in size of the 
farms. Eyerywhere the small farm has been 
ussessed higher than the large one. In every 
county the value per acre of ten, twenty, and 
fifty-acre farms has been rated higher than that 
of the hundred, two-hundred, four-hundred, and 
six-hundred-and-forty-acre farms. The fact re- 
mains that the new rule has thus far failed, 
and it is to be ascertained whether the princi- 
ple underlying it, or the method of appointing 
assessors, is most at fault. In regard to the 
latter, it must be admitted that thus far the 
plan of electing these officers has not resulted 
well for the State. It is notorious that prop- 
erty of all kinds escapes assessment. 

A bill to authorize a commission to act on 
the subject of the adulteration of food and 
medicines was introduced in the House and 
referred to the Committee on Epidemics and 
Diseases. Their report presented an alarming 
state of affairs, of which the following state- 
ment contains some details: 

hich poisonous adulteration ap- 
egies berate! on a the United States is sia 
that it would hardly be an exaggeration to say that 
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murder had become one of the commonest incidents 
of trade and manufacture. Nothing can be more hor- 
rible than the cold indifference to consequences with 
which manufacturers of all kinds appear to employ 
deadly and noxious materials. We are forced to con- 
clude that there are in this country thousands upon 
thousands of men who are perfectly willing to spread 
death and disease broadcast over the community if in 
so doing they can make a little larger profit. Swin- 
dling, cheating, substituting bad and sham for good and 
genuine materials, are methods so usual as to be al- 
most the rule. Adulterations enter into almost every- 
thing that is eaten, that is drunk, that is worn, that is 
used. And disease and death go band in hand with 
adulteration everywhere, 

Our children are poisoned by the dye-stuffs used 
upon their dresses and their stockings. The candy 
they eat is poisoned. The papers which we put on 
our walls are poisoned. The cards which we use in 
visiting or for social purposes are poisoned. The arti- 
ficial flowers our wives and daughters employ are poi- 
soned, The bread we eat is poisoned. ‘The baking- 
powders, of which some two hundred kinds are on 
the market, are nearly all poisonous. The pickles 
which we put upon our tables are deadly. Our coffee, 
our tea, our sugar, our butter and ahebser all our 
canned goods are poisoned. Our candles, our oils, the 
cosmetics our women use so freely, are full of danger. 
The toys, the puzzles, the block maps, which we put 
in the hands of our children, may carry destruction 
with them. And as for the medicines with which dis- 
ease is to be warded off, there is scarcely a genuine 
drug to be had anywhere. 


The attention of the Legislature was so en- 
grossed with the drainage act that little time 
remained for the consideration of many other 
important measures; consequently a final ad- 
journment took place on March 4th, under the 
provisions of the Constitution. No appropri- 
ation bill was passed, ner an apportionment 
bill. The latter was required to conform to 
the returns of the recent census. So much im- 
portant business remained to be considered, 
that the Governor, on March 24th, called an 
extra session of the Legislature, and appointed 
April 4th as the day on which it should com- 
mence. The objects of this session were: 


1. To enact a general appropriation bill, which 
shall contain no item or items of appropriation other 
than such as are required to pay the salaries of the 
State officers, the expenses of the government, and of 
the institutions under the exclusive control and man- 
agement of the State, for the thirty-third and thirty- 
fourth fiscal years. 

2. To levy the rates of taxation, or, in the dis- 
cretion of ie Legislature, to provide that the State 
Board of Equalization shall fix such an ad valorem 
rate of taxation upon each one hundred dollars of tax- 
able property of the State, which, after allowing the 
per cent required by law to be allowed for delinquen- 
cies in and cost of collection of taxes, shall be sufficient 
to raise the specific amount of revenue determined 
upon and directed to be raised by the Legislature for 
the thirty-third and thirty-fourth fiscal years. 

3. To appropriate money to pay the deticiencies in 
appropriations for the support of the civil govern- 
ment of this State for the thirty-first and thirty-second 
fiscal years. F 

4, To divide the State into senatorial, assembly, 
and congressional districts. 

5. To enact a general road law. J 

6. To send appointments to the Senate for their 
confirmation, 


The extra session commenced on April 4th. 
In the Senate, the first business was the adop- 
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tion of a resolution to proceed to the election 
of officers for the session, by a vote of 19 to 
14. The House assembled at the same time, 
and the Speaker chosen at the previous session 
took the chair. A point of order was raised, 
that the House was not organized. The Chair 
held the House to be regularly organized by its 
‘officers all being in place as elected at the open- 
ing of theregular session. A motion was made 
{o notify the Senate of the organization of the 
House. A substitute was offered to this mo- 
tion, that the House proceed to organize by 
electing certain officers. On a point of order 
raised, the Chair ruled the motion by way of 
substitute out of order. The House, if not or- 
ganized, can not entertain the motion under 
the prevailing organization. If the House had 
desired to organize over, it could have done so 
at twelve o’clock, and, if it should have done so 
then, the Speaker is a usurper. However, by 
consent, debate would be heard on the resolu- 
tion. The following proceedings then took 
place: 


Mr. Kellogg argued that the officers do not hold 
over; that an extra session, so far as officers are con- 
cerned, is a new Legislature, as they are elected not 
for a legislative term, but for the session, 

Mr. May held that the officers hold over, and 
thought there could be no doubt of it. This 4s the 
twenty-fourth, not the twenty-fifth Legislature. There 
is no precedent that the officers lose place by ad- 
journment sine die, except at the end of the term. 

he Senate re-elected this year, but it was a new 
Senate, although composed of the same men as in the 
twenty-third Senate. 

Mr. Freer held to the same views, and said the ad- 
journment sine die was adjournment without day, but 
that did not cut off the terms when a day is given for 
reassembling. He read from Cushing’s ‘* Elements ”? 
in support, and. additional sections, showing that the 
clerks hold (until removed by resolution) for the en- 
tire term for which the Legislature is elected. He 
opposed reorganization because it would cause delay 
and be revolutionary in character. 

. Mr. Griffiths favored reorganization. He cited the 
journal of the House of Louisiana March, 1878, then 
convened in extra session, where the officials were re- 
tained by resolution regularly passed, Also journal 
of the Iowa House, January, 1862, in extra session 
where, by resolution, the old officers, so far as deemed 
necessary, Were reappointed. Also journal of the 
Senate of Illinois, 1867, in extra session, when by 
resolution certain officers were chosen, Also journal 
of the House of Indiana, 1872, extra session, when the 
House entered into a new election, He said if any 
doubt was left as to the matter, it might involve the 
laws passed, and so a reorganization had better be had. 
There might also be officers who can be dispensed with, 

Mr. Young had at first thought adjournment sine 
die dissolved the organization, but on examining the 
law he had come to the settled conviction that he had 
been in error. Ad) urnment is a term somewhat con- 
fused in some minds; adjournment is not prorogation, 
not dissolution. The members-elect constitute the 
Legislature, even when not in session, and hence the 
power given in the Constitution to call the Legislature 
together after adjournment, thus recognizing the ex- 
istence of the body, though not in session, He cited 
Cushing’s ‘‘ Law and Practice,” section 196, in sup- 
port. 

The motion by way of a substitute was lost, 
yeas 17, nays 47; and the original motion to 
notify the Senate of the organization of the 
House was adopted, yeas 86, nays 28, 
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This extra session continued until May 14th. 
The bill for the apportionment of the State into 
election districts failed to pass. Many efforts 
were made to legislate on subjects not embraced 
in the proclamation of the Governor calling the 
session. The time of the Legislature was thus 
unnecessarily occupied, and some important 
measures failed to pass. 

The report of the Railroad Commissioners 
was a clear statement of the difficulties encoun- 
tered by them, and of the conclusions forced 
upon them by the study of the transportation 
question. They discovered, before they had 
been at work long, that it was impossible to 
regulate freights and fares in an arbitrary and 
sweeping way without producing far greater 
evils than any heretofore alleged to exist. 
They found also that to regulate transporta- 
tion charges on any other principles than those 
which were already in operation, would neces- 
sitate an entire reorganization of the whole 
business, and would demand a knowledge and 
a capacity such as that business has never de- 
veloped yet in any country, notwithstanding 
its employment of the most acute intelligences, 
There were but two methods of procedure 
open to them. They might pander to the un- 
reasoning demand for a sweeping reduction of 
charges, with the certainty that in so doing 
they must injure the public quite as much as 
the railroads; or they might follow out the 
principles already established, and endeavor, 
through them, to reach results which would 
benefit the public without injuring the corpo- 
rations. They have chosen the second of these 
courses. 

They point out, in vindication of their de- 
cision, that no commission appointed for sim- 


‘ilar purposes has ever yet been able to arrive 


at any other general conclusion; that every 
attempt to deal violently with the problem, 
and to adjust it by sheer force, has failed 
disastrously; that every such failure has in- 
volved serious injury to the public interests ; 
and that the unavoidable deduction from all 
existing experience in this direction is, that 
equitable and reasonable methods are the only 
ones which can produce beneficial results, The 
commissioners dwell upon the importance of 
understanding the principle of the maximum 
in transportation. They quote the maxim that 
high maximum means low minimum; they 
show that this is the secret of successful trans- 
portation; that, in fact, it is only possible to 
provide for the carriage of low-priced staples 
at minimum rates by fixing the rates on high- 
class merchandise correspondingly high. 

The report of the Assembly Committee of 
the Legislature on Prisons is more of a gener- 
al survey of the most important conclusions 
reached by experiment in all parts of the 
country, than a presentation of the features of 
the system in California. It shows that the 
question of the disposition and treatment of 
convicts is undergoing more and more radical 
changes, and that the old views and ways are 
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being discarded wherever the existing institu-- 


tions render it practicable to introduce reforms 
in prison management. It is now recognized 
by all who have examined the subject that 
every prison ought to be at least as mucha 
reformatory as a place of confinement; that 
the reformation of criminals can only be under- 
taken hopefully by such methods as give the 
convicts definite desirable objects, which they 
may attain by their unassisted efforts; that 
rewards and punishments are the necessary 
groundwork of any such system; that it must 
be applied by men specially fitted for the work, 
and who ought to have undergone a distinct 
training in penology. It is also beginning to be 
believed that when the sentence of the prisoner 
is indeterminate—that is, left to be decided by 
his own conduct—the prospect of reformation 
is much greater than under the old method, 
since the prisoner is thus afforded hope with- 
out restriction. The Crofton Prison system, 
and those which have grown out of it, all tend 
more and more toward reliance upon the pris- 
oner himself, and this is evidently the scientific 
mode of procedure. For, if a man who has 
fallen into evil courses is to be reclaimed, it is 
clear that he must determine to help himself, 
and that, no matter what assistance he derives 
from without, all the really useful action must 
come from within. 

It has been found that by appealing to men’s 
self-respect, and by treating them as though 
they were by no means irreclaimable, the latent 
ambition, the slumbering conscience, the par- 
alyzed manhood, can be stimulated and given 
new life, and that the reformations wrought by 
these means are practically the only ones which 
are permanent. It is important to observe that 
economy goes hand-in-hand with humanity. 
Not only is it right to attempt the reform of 
the criminal, but it is to the interest of the 
public Treasury to do so. Crime is waste, in 
all its forms, and our old systems of dealing 
with it have been as wasteful as itself. ‘In 
fact, we have only continued to give crime a 
fixed abiding-place and a central rallying-point, 
and there can be no doubt that our jails and 
State prisons have made ten times more scoun- 
drels than they ever cured. To alter all this in 
accordance with the new lights is not only to 
rid the community of its most dangerous ele- 
ments, but to prevent the revival of these ele- 
ments, and at the same time to make crime 
largely self-sustaining in the prisons.” 

By the new Constitution of the State the 
management of the State prisons is vested in 
a board of directors. Five persons were ap- 
pointed by the Governor in 1880. Subsequently 
charges of a serious character were made by 
the public press reflecting upon the board of 
directors and the warden of St. Quentin’s Pris- 
on; whereupon these officers requested the 
Governor to appoint a commission to examine 
into the general management of the prisons. 
This commission made a report in August, 
which contained some important statements 
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relative to the general management of penal 
institutions. It was subsequently followed by 
a prison-reform convention, at which impor- 
tant papers were read and questions discussed, 

The Drainage Act of the Legislature, for the 
repeal of which a protracted and unsuccessful 
effort was made at the last session, was finally 
declared to be unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the State. The principal grounds of 
objection to the act were that it provided for 
other purposes than those which are specified 
in the title, and that it established double tax~ 
ation, and delegated unconstitutional powers 
to local boards. This decision was final. 

The progress of the State has been of the 
most substantial character. Banks of issue 
being prohibited by her Constitution from the 
beginning, and even when the national cur- 
rency was adopted and made legal tender by 
Federal law, the feeling against paper money 
of any kind was strong enough to maintain the 
gold standard all through the war, and through 
the era of inflation which followed it. Cali- 
fornia, consequently, did not feel the seeming 
prosperity attendant upon the great rise in 
nominal values which took place in the East as 
the currency depreciated, and she also escaped 
the inevitable reaction which came with the 
appreciation of the currency and the fall of 
prices. Yet the State did not escape the ef- 
fects of the failure of some of the most produc- 
tive mines and a consequent shrinkage of val- 
ues. This was strikingly manifested in stock 
values, the highest prices of which were reached 
in January, 1875, and is shown by the follow- 
ing table: 

Aggregate value of mining stocks on San Fran- 
cisco board, January, 1875.............2-+0- $282,305,404 


Aggregate value of mining stocks on San Fran- 
Cisco) board: tly, TSSTEi ie cee ialctee acetate reins 17,902,700 


SHIIMK ACA vinclasiaeissicsie nove os pou eae ols iapielsisletacis $264,402, 704 
Highest value consolidated Virginia, January, 








DSTO one Peldek ts silts seis heviesraiolaie se «lcicreletots elivareere lore 75,600,000 
Value consolidated Virginia, July, 1881........ 945,000 
Phrinkagopyes tease cies cress sien tee tele aes $74,655,000 
Highest value California, January, 18%5......... 84,240,000 
Value of California, July, 1881..........-0+.0. 851,000 
Shrinkage? seescle vcclsc sels ewcjsiciclelsslslels\eicletsslela $83,889,000 
Highest value Sierra Nevada, September, 1878.. 27,000,000 
Value of Sierra Nevada, July, 1881.........+.6 825,000 
Shrinkage: cess sac cissscinciciscer © ereisissis viviele $26,175,000 


It should be remembered that the famous 
Comstock mine did not reach its maximum 
until 1877, that in twenty years it yielded three 
hundred million dollars, and that it dropped 
nearly thirty-three millions in three years. 

The tendency of gold-mining to assume a 
stable character is shown by the annual steadi- 
ness of the crop. The great improvements 
which have taken place in mining machinery 
and methods now enable the working with 
profit of low-grade ores, of which there are 
regular and enormous deposits. How mining, 
of this kind is developing is shown by the fact 
that the foundries of San Francisco during the 
year have turned out machinery for over a 
thousand stamps. The injunctions which have 
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this year suspended the operations of some of 
the principal hydraulic mines of California 
may lessen by some millions the gold-harvest ; 
but the movement to restrain the hydraulic 
miners from washing their tailings into the 
valleys, where they fill up the beds of the 
streams and destroy agricultural lands, is in 
itself an evidence of a growing conservatism of 
feeling—of the increasing disposition to look 
upon California as a country in which perma- 
nent homes are to be made. In the agricult- 
ural capabilities of her soil lie the possibili- 
ties of her greatest wealth. The wheat-crop 
of last year, after.supplying all home demands, 
including that of distilling, gave a surplus for 
export of no less than 1,400,000 tons—a sur- 
plus worth, even at the low rates that pre- 
vailed on account of the scarcity of tonnage, 
$37,500,000, or more than twice the whole 
bullion product of the State. Or, in other 
words, the wheat-crop of California for 1880 
was worth more than half as much as the bull- 
ion product of the whole United States, 

Among the most valuable of her industries 
in the future will be those of the vineyard and 
the orchard. The natural adaptation of the 
soil and the climate has been proved beyond a 
question. The grape-growers of the State can 
now sell their grapes with as much certainty 
as the farmer his wheat. There is now sent 
to the Atlantic coast more wine than is im- 
ported from France, and it is estimated that 
the wine-crop of last year yielded to the grow- 
ers nearly $3,500,000. The curing and pack- 
ing of raisins has only recently commenced, 
but it is already an assured industry. 

In San Francisco, in Alameda, and San José 
are fruit-canning establishments which, during 
the busy season, employ over a thousand hands 
apiece, and all over the State, wherever there 
is an important fruit district, this industry is 
rapidly developing. Orchards of the finer va- 
rieties of peaches, plums, pears, nectarines, etc., 
are being set out in all parts of the State, and 
in the southern section the culture of semi- 
tropical fruit is attaining large dimensions. 

The question arising under the new Consti- 
tution relative to the taxation of certificates of 
stock by assessors of taxes was also decided by 
the Supreme Court. The opinion was deliy- 
ered by Justice Ross in the case of Burke vs. 
the Assessor. He held that the Constitution of 
the State does not require or authorize double 
taxation, On the contrary, its language clear- 
ly prohibits it. The stock of any corporation 
consists of its franchise and such other proper- 
ty as the corporation may own. When, there- 
fore, all of the property of the corporation is 
assessed—its franchise and all of its other prop- 
erty of every character—then all of the stock 
of the corporation is assessed, and the mandate 
of the Constitution is complied with. This 
property is held by the corporation in trust for 
stockholders, who are beneficial owners of it 
in certain proportions called shares, and which 
are usually evidenced by certificates of stock. 
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The share of each stockholder is undoubtedly 
property, but it is an interest in the very prop- 
erty held by the corporation, nothing more. 
When the property of a corporation is assessed 
to it, and the tax thereon paid, who but the 
stockholders pay it? ‘It is true that it is paid 
from the treasury of the corporation before the 
money therein is divided, but it is substantially 
the same thing as if paid from the pockets of 
the individual stockholders. 

At the presidential election in 1880, the offi- 
cial count of the vote was as follows: 


LOtalivote,.t ieiscueek ie cease ne 160,795 
Hancock, Democrat..... 80,41T 
Garfield, Republican 
Jlancock’s majority........ 35 


The vote for members of Congress was as 
follows: 


District. 
Rosecrans, Democrat.....-....+-.-- + 
I. ~ Dayis, Republican 
May, Greenback......... 
I Glascock, Democrat 
i) PavevRepublicatancss st acetee ete mee 
II. | Berry; Democratss. J ocesea. tee 









Knight, Republican.........-.--..-.-. 11,082 
IV Leach. Democrats oscceenesenenaneeee 17,263 
* Pacheco, Republican,. -.2;.52.522.022. 17,328 


The Legislature was divided as follows: 








PARTIES, Senate. House, 
Republican’. <ciecseeeen ete 25 41 
Democrats ci vetccnsceecceses 15 39 

Total Lis lasss deaeses 40 80 





The compilation of the returns of the cen- 
sus are so incomplete as to add nothing to the 
aggregate statistics of population in the previ- 
ous volume. 

CANAL, INTEROCEANIC. (See Panama 
CANAL.) 

CAPE COLONY AND BRITISH SOUTH 
AFRICA. The present Constitution of the 
Cape Colony vests the executive power in the 
Governor and an Executive Council, com- 
posed of certain office-holders appointed by 
the Crown. The legislative power rests with 
a Legislative Council of twenty-one members, 
ten of whom are elected for ten years, and 
eleven for five years, representing the country 
districts and towns of the colony. The quali- 
fication for members of the Council is posses- 
sion of immovable property of £2,000, or moy- 
able property worth £4,000. Members of 
both Houses are elected by the same voters, 
who are qualified by possession of property, 
or receipt of salary or wages, ranging between 
twenty-five and fifty pounds sterling per an- 
num. There were 45,825 registered electors in 
1878. The Governor is, by virtue of his office, 
commander-in-chief of the forces within the 
colony. He has a salary of £5,000 as Goy- 
ernor, besides £1,000 as “her Majesty’s High 
Commissioner,” and an additional £300 as 
‘allowance for country residence.” The ad- 
ministration is carried on under the Governor, 
by a ministry of five members, called the Co- 
lonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the 
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Treasurer-General, the Commissioner of Crown 


Lands and Public Works, and the Secretary of 


Native Affairs. 
The area and population of the several prov- 
inces were as follows at the close of 1880: 


“eo 


} 
TERRITORIES, |Square kilometres, Population. 





CaperOolony.. cece tee coee 517,849 {80.757 (1880) 

Basutoland’. sent. ct is 21,794 128,176 (1875) 

Griqualand West........... 45,3800 48,123 (1877) 

Transkei district (Caffraria), 40,3884 409,944 (1878) 

Dataleiade a8 tone bn kes 48,560 864,888 (1880) 
MOLSAPE ceteris. eek 968,418 1,638,338 





The distribution of the population, according 
to sex, in Cape Oolony, inclusive of British 
Caffraria and Basutoland, and in Natal, was as 
follows in 1878: 








TERRITORIES, Male. Female, Total. 
Cape Colony........ | 430,529 418,631 849,160 
Nati ee tae. 2 176,766 184,821 861,587 





The financial and commercial statistics for 
1879 for Cape Colony and Natal were as fol- 
lows: 











FINANCES, Cape Colony. Natal. 
IRECEIDER acct cere Ses = ka es ans sce £5,661,000 £473,000 
Expenditures 8,995,000* 491,000 
DOB: 5. os uslexs 10,017,000 1,632,000 
7,664,000 2,176,000 
4,068,000 584,000 
1,532,000 412,000 





At the close of 1878, 663 miles of railway 
were in operation in Cape Colony. 

The Cape settlements are bound to Great 
Britain by looser ties of interest and senti- 
ment than any of the other dependencies of the 
empire. The bond has not been strengthened 
by the cares and difficulties which they have 
given to every English administration, and the 
incessant loss of British blood and treasure in 
unpopular Caffre wars which the connection 
has entailed since the first annexation in 1812. 
More than two thirds of the Queen’s subjects 
in South Africa are aliens in blood, language, 
and customs, while the commercial and military 
advantages of the connection bear no propor- 
tion to the sacrifices it has cost. For these 
reasons the home Government and the British 
public have long desired to see the plan of 
autonomous government and self-dependence 
realized in these troublesome dependencies. 
The complicated relations of the British Gov- 
ernment with the Anglo-Saxon settlers, the 
Afrikanders, and the native populations, which 
under the management of ignorant military 
commanders and crown officials involved the 
commission of the numberless wrongs and 
cruelties of the past, still stand in the way of 
England’s withdrawing her aid and authority 
from the Cape. The fixed idea of an adminis- 
trative theorist, adopted as a practical policy 
for the consummation of this object, was one 
of the chief causes which led to the last three 





* For the first six months of the year only. 
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wars which have afflicted these ill-fated com- 
munities. Lord Carnarvon, after the happy 
effects of the confederation act in Canada be- 
came apparent, conceived the idea of uniting 
all the European settlements of South Africa 
under a similar confederate government, to 
which the virtual sovereignty should be trans- 
ferred. This scheme was adopted as the tra- 
ditional policy in Downing Street, and was 
enthusiastically pursued by the Queen’s repre- 
sentatives at the Cape. The Transvaal was 
annexed by Sir Theophilus Shepstone in April, 
1877, in a way which the people of Great 
Britain have only come to understand since 
the rebellion of the Boers. The usurpation 
was excused on the pretext that the people of 
the republic were misgoverned by their own 
authorities to such an extent that they hailed 
British rule with thanksgiving. Zoolooland was 
then invaded, with scarcely any pretext, for 
the object of rendering the Boers content with 
the annexation, and to remove a possible dan- 
ger to the future confederation, and induce 
Cape Colony to join it by crushing the only 
organized and formidable native power in this 
part of Africa. This disastrous war, which 
cost £5,000,000 and thinned the ranks of Brit- 
ish regiments, excited a strong repugnance in 
Great Britain to any further military opera- 
tions in South Africa, although the entire re- 
sponsibility for the Zooloo campaign lies at the 
door of the Imperial Government. The people 
of Cape Colony, who had possessed responsible 
government since 1872, were given to under- 
stand that for the future they must undertake 
their own defenses. Thereupon the colonial 
ministry under Mr. Sprigg instituted a course 
of arbitrary policy entirely in the spirit of Sir 
Bartle Frere’s Zooloo stroke. 

The Basutos of Basutoland, a laborious, pas- 
toral, and agricultural people, who were be- 
coming rapidly civilized and Christianized, 
populous and wealthy, had the custom of buy- 
ing every man a gun, They never took their 
fire-arms from the wall except on one or two 
occasions, when they did valiant service for the 
Queen, affording conspicuous assistance in the 
late Zooloo war. With frightful rashness, a dis- 
armament act was carried through the Legis- 
lature, and the command went forth that the 
Basutos should deliver up their guns. The 
French Protestant missionaries who lived 
among them protested against the injustice of 
the demand. Sir Garnet Wolseley warned 
the home Government of its impolicy and 
danger. The Basutos regarded these weapons 
as a badge of manhood and dignity. When 
diamonds. were discovered in West Griqua- 
land, the Basutos were the first and principal 
laborers; and each took home as his richest 
reward a gun which he had purchased at an 
exorbitant price. The command to give up 
the weapons which they had been encouraged 
to acquire, was regarded by every one as an 
unmerited disgrace. Letsie, the principal chief, 
and his people, who remained loyal throughout 
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the war, remonstrated in the following pathetic 
terms: ‘‘ Hitherto we have been known first 
as the faithful friends and allies of the Queen, 
and then as her faithful subjects. Up to the 
Zambesi and down to Cape Town we are 
known as such—we are named the children of 
the Queen. If we are disarmed, will not other 
tribes say that we have offended against the 
Government?” 

The political position of the Basutos was 
anomalous. When they swore allegiance to 
the crown in 1869, it was with the stipulation 
that they should not form part of Cape Colony, 
and they were not, until 1879, when the act 
conferring autonomy upon the colony heed- 
lessly turned them over to the tender mercies 
of the Cape Government. The Basutos were 
a branch of the Bechuana tribe, one of the 
most superior and intelligent races of the Bantu 
family. After the formation of the tribe in 
Basutoland they became involved in constant 
disputes with the Orange Free State Boers on 
one side and the Zooloos on the other, and, when 
these growing states menaced them with ex- 
tinction, they appealed to the British authori- 
ties for protection, and were accepted as Brit- 
ish subjects. Their subsequent history is one 
of peaceful prosperity and advancement unex- 
ampled among Africanraces. They grew rich 
in cattle, horses, and grain ; built houses, schools, 
and churches; and were tenderly loyal until 
the offensive orders to deliver up their lawfully 
acquired weapons. Letsie and his tribe com- 
tplied, but their arms were intercepted and 
seized before their delivery by the indignant 
majority. The invasion of Basutoland by the 
Cape militia and the earlier stages of the war 
of resistance are recounted in the “ Annual 
Cyclopedia” for 1880. 

The Basutos made skirmishing assaults in 
the beginning of January upon the towns of 
Maseru and Leribe and the picket-line of Colo- 
nel Carrington’s advancing column. In a vig- 
orous attack on the 10th the Burgher Guards 
gave way, and the field was held only by a line 
of dismounted cavalry. The burghers were 
suspected of being actuated by sympathy for 
the Transvaal rebels, and a large number of 
them were sentenced to imprisonment. The 
Basutos were becoming weary of fighting and 
suffered for want of food. They sued for 
peace, and an armistice of seven days was 
granted on the 18th for them to consider the 
Governor’s answer. They did not accept the 
proposals through distrust, and desired to set- 
tle the terms with the imperial authorities. 
Active hostilities were not resumed again, with 
the exception of a few fitful attacks. ‘The im- 
perial authorities refused to intervene unless 
the Colonial Government should resign the 
control of Basutoland entirely. This a consid- 
erable party in the colony desired to do. Sir 
Hercules Robinson finally, at the request of the 
Basuto chiefs and by desire of the Cape minis- 
try, arranged the conditions for the cessation 
of the ineffectual struggle. The Basutos were 
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to pay a fine of 5,000 cattle to the Cape Goy- 
ernment, to restore property taken from loyal 
natives, and to pay £1 annual license fee for 
the privilege of keeping a gun, and should en- 


joy entire amnesty and sutfer no confiscation 


of territory. It was found impossible to thor- 
oughly enforce the provisions of the agreement. 

The outbreak of the Transvaal rebellion is 
noticed in the ‘ Annual Cyclopadia” for 1880. 
The Boers had reasons to dread the aggressions 
of the British. Their ancestors were driven 
by wrongs and indignities to abandon their 
homes in the old colony and go into the un- 
explored wilderness. The Republic of Na- 
talia which they founded no sooner began to 
prosper than it was invaded and conquered by 
British troops. The Boers again abandoned 
their fertile fields for the bleak desert. They 
founded the independent South African re- 
publics. In 1848 the land between the Vaal 
and Orange Rivers was annexed by Great Brit- 
ain, and then the land between the upper 
Caledon and the Vaal. This act Grove them 
to rebel, and the British chased them into the 
unknown wilderness beyond the Vaal. In 
1852 a convention was signed, guaranteeing 
to the Boers north of the Vaal River ‘the 
right to manage their own affairs, and to goy- 
ern themselves according to their own laws.” 
When the Transvaal was annexed after twenty- 
five years of tranquillity, the population had in- 
creased to between thirty and forty thousand 
whites, and the revenue to about £70,000. 
The annexation met the clamorous approval 
of a class of British traders and land specula- 
tors who had flocked into the Transyaal after 
the gold discoveries, adventurers who suught 
pecuniary profit in the disturbance of rights 
which would ensue. The prospect that Presi- 
dent Burgers’s projected railroad to Delagoa 
Bay would deprive Durban of the Transvaal 
trade was a strong secret motive with Eng- 
lish colonists for demanding the annexation. 
A financial and political crisis of the Transvaal 
Government furnished the occasion for the 
usurpation, The fear that financial aid would 
be furnished for Burgers’s project of estab- 
lishing a Transvaal port, which might be fol- 
lowed by a German protectorate, was one of 
the state reasons for the step. The Boers 
themselves were undoubtedly almost unani- 
mously opposed. The formal protest of Presi- 
dent Burgers at the time, the two visits of the 
delegates, Joubert and Kruger, to England, and 
the mass-meetings of remonstrance, should have 
left no doubt of the rooted aversion of the 
Boers to British dominion. 

The arrogance and unfitness of the adminis- 
trator set over the Transvaal, Sir Owen Lan- 
yon, and the other British officials, was one of 
the proximate causes of the outbreak. During 
the agitation which lasted throughout the three 
years of British administration, and during and 
at the close of their desperate rebellion, the 
Boer leaders and representative men iterated 
and reiterated the conditions under which a 
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connection with the British Empire would be 
endurable to the Boer people, conditions which 
it required the deplorable war to make clear to 
the British Parliament and people, and which 
were at last freely accorded before a British 
force had set foot across the Transvaal bound- 
ary, though defeat following defeat had brought 
the blush of shame into many Englishmen’s 
faces and stirred thoughts of revenge in their 
hearts, and although enough British troops 
had just landed in Natal to speedily extermi- 
nate the valiant descendants of Huguenot refu- 
gees and stalwart Dutch pioneers. 

One of the strongest reasons for the annexa- 
tion had been the frequent difficulties of the 
Boers with the native tribes. The principal 
danger had been averted. by the extinction of 
the Zooloo power, accompanied by the reversal 
of the British commissioners’ decision on the 
chief matter in dispute, their award to Cete- 
wayo of the land which he had formally ceded 
to the Transvaal, and which had already been 
settled by Transvaal farmers. The cession of 
Keate’s award, in which diamonds had been 
discovered, to natives by a British arbitrator, 
probably preparatory to engrossing it in the 
British dominion, as had been done with West 
Griqualand, was another instance of the ob- 
liquity of British arbitrations. Nevertheless the 
Boers were content from the beginning to re- 
fer boundary questions and disputes with the 
aborigines to English adjudication, and much 
more so after the punishment of their old ene- 
mies the Zooloos. If it had not been for the 
wars with Cetewayo and Secocoeni, the Boers 
would have struck earlier for independence. 

In the middle of December, 1880, the repub- 
lican flag was raised in Heidelberg, a Volks- 
raad was convened, and the South African Re- 
public proclaimed. The Boer Government 
was originally composed of Kruger as Presi- 
dent; Joubert, Commandant-General; Joris- 
sen, Attorney-General ; and Bok, acting State 
Secretary. Pretorius was afterward associated 
with Kruger and Joubert in the supreme di- 
rection. A proclamation of the Boer Govern- 
ment set forth their desire to form a confeder- 
acy with the other colonies and states; their 
willingness to receive a Britisb resident diplo- 
matic agent to represent the interests of Brit- 
ish subjects; and also to submit to arbitration 
their disputes over boundaries with native 
tribes. Besides the quarrel concerning a small 
tract in the southeast, which had led to the 
Zooloo war, there was the standing difficulty 
about the large and fertile region in the south- 
west corner of the Transvaal, called the Keate 
award, which the British referee had awarded 
unconditionally to native claimants, and the 
vast region of the northeast from which the 
Boer settlers had been expelled by native tribes 
who had been for a long time in possession of 
the entire country. The titles to lands in this 
reconquered territory had been bought up by 
speculators. 

The first engagement of the war was the 
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surprise and surrender of a detachment under 
Lieutenant - Colonel Anstruther, at Bronker’s 
Spruit, while marching from Middleburg to 
Pretoria, December 20, 1880, The rebellion of 
the Boers, with the triumvirate, Paul Kruger, 
Pretorius, and Joubert, at the head, was in full 
operation at the beginning of January, 1881. 
British garrisons were beleaguered in Pretoria 
and Potchefstroom. The Boers secured Natal 
as far as Newanka, and took possession of 
the Barkly district of Griqualand West. Sir 
George Colley was mustering his forces at New- 
castle, with about fifteen hundred within call ; 
while re-enforcements from India and Gibraltar 
were on the sea, General Colley advanced his 
column slowly toward Pretoria. The means 
of transport were nearly all in the possession of 
the Boers and their sympathizers. On the 28th 
of January he attempted to force the pass of 
the Drakensberg at Laing’s Neck, which the 
Boers were massed to defend. The republi- 
cans displayed steadiness and courage of the 
highest order, and repulsed the rash British 
commander with severe losses. The Fifty- 
eighth Regiment, which stcrmed the strong in- 
trenched position of the Boers, was driven back 
with terrible slaughter. Many of the officers 
were picked off by sharp-shooters. Sir George 
Colley was now himself hemmed in on all sides. 
In an attempt to restore communications with 
Neweastle he was attacked by the Boers near 
the crossing of the Ingogo, February 8th, and 
lost one hundred and fifty men and six oflicers. 

Re-enforcements landed at Durban at this 
juncture, when every British force in Africa 
was surrounded by the Boers, of whom 10,000 
to 12,000 were under arms. They withdrew 
beyond the Drakensberg and perfected the 
fortifications at Laing’s Neck as Sir Evelyn 
Wood brought up re-enforcements to Neweas- 
tle. Proposals for a treaty had already come 
from Kruger, and had been forwarded to Eng- 
land, when General Colley proceeded to oc- 
cupy with about 700 men the height of the 
Spitzkop on Majuba Mountain, which com- 
manded the Boers’ position. On the following 
day, February 27th, the Boers carried the em- 
inence by storm, with the most heroic exer- 
tions. The British commander, Sir George 
Pomeroy Colley, who was also the High Com- 
missioner for Southeast Africa, was slain with 
82 others, and 184 were disabled or captured. 
The repeated successes which the Dutch farm- 
ers gained over the British regulars were won 
in nearly every instance with astonishingly 
small numbers, although the morale of. the 
British troops was not particularly defective. 
They were due to their desperate and religious 
devotion to the cause in which they were en- 
gaged, not less than to their splendid marks- 
manship with the rifle, and their alert and 
intelligent tactics. Sir Frederick Roberts was 
now appointed commander-in-chief, and about 
15,000 troops were sent to the field of action 
from all parts of the empire. Before his ar- 
rival Sir Evelyn Wood, acting under instruc- 
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tions from home, and Commandant-General 
Joubert, had arranged an armistice, procured 
through the intermediation of President Brand, 
of the Orange River Republic, to ullow time 
for Kruger and the Boer authorities to con- 
sider terms of peace which the Imperial Gov- 
ernment offered. Under the terms of the ar- 
mistice the English were permitted to provision 
their beleaguered garrisons in Potchefstroom, 
Pretoria, Wakkerstroom, and Standerton with 
a week’s rations. Before the supply - train 
reached Potchefstroom, the garrison surren- 
dered, March 21st, giving up their guns and 
departing on parole for Natal. The withhold- 
ing from the besieged force knowledge of the 
approach of succor was adjudged a violation 
of the armistice, and it was agreed to allow 
the fort to be reoccupied, to restore the status 
quo ante. 

The strongest sympathy with the Boers and 
indignation at the course of Great Britain pre- 
vailed among the entire Dutch population 
of South Africa. It was this state of feel- 
ing which was advanced as the reason for 
taking vengeance upon the insurgents. The 
apprehensions caused by the known tension 
among the old families were augmented by a 
manifesto of Kruger, which said that, whether 
the Boers were now successful or not, the 
struggle would lead to the redemption of the 
colonies from the British yoke, and independ- 
ence, like that achieved by the American colo- 
nies, when “ Africa will be for the Afrikander 
from the Zambesi to Martin’s Bay.” The peo- 
ple of Holland and Belgium manifested publicly 
their sense of England’s injustice, and a large 
section of the British public expressed the 
same sentiment. Public men in Germany, in 
France, and in other Continental countries set 
their names to memorials pleading for the be- 
stowal of independence upon the Transvaal. 

The negotiations with the Boers were con- 
cluded by their acceptance of the terms of 
peace, March 21st, subject to their final agree- 
ment in the decisions of a royal commission 
settling the details of boundaries and questions 
of the rights of natives. The commission was 
to consist of Sir. Hercules Robinson, Governor 
of Cape Colony and High Commissioner for 
South Africa, President, and Sir Henry De 
Villiers, Ohief-Justice of the Cape, and Sir 
Evelyn Wood, associate members. The Boers 
agreed to withdraw from Laing’s Neck and 
disperse to their homes, The English garrisons 
should remain as they were pending the final 
settlement, but no troops or munitions of war 
were to be sent into the Transvaal. The main 
principles of the treaty were that the Boers 
should enjoy complete independence in making 
‘and administering their own laws; but the 
right to regulate and superintend their rela- 
tions with the native population, which num- 
bers nearly 700,000, the adjustment of frontier 
questions with the resident and neighboring 
tribes, and the control of foreign relations, 
were reserved by the Imperial Government, 
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represented by the High Commissioner in Cape 
Town, and in the Transvaal by a resident 
imperial agent. This peculiar form of a pro- 
tectorate was defined under the new term of 
the suzerainty of the Queen. The determina- 
tion of the rights and claims of the natives and 
of provisions for the protection of native in- 
terests was the task imposed upon the com- 
missioners, who immediately commenced their 
labors. They were also empowered by the 
terms of the settlement to decide the question 
of the severance from the Transvaal of por- 
tions of the territory in the east and northeast 
settled by natives, and thus separate the Zooloo 
and Swazi districts from the Transvaal. The 
last proposition was loudly condemned by the 
Boer people. After the conclusion of this pre- 
liminary settlement, the Boers departed for 
their farms. The British commander, General 
Wood, did not decrease his armaments, but 
prepared vigorously for the case of a renewal 
of the war. . 

After many difficulties and compromises a 
convention was settled between the Boer au- 
thorities and the commissioners on the 8th of 
August. The Transvaal Government under- 
took the debt of £425,893, payable in twenty- 
seven years, at 44 per cent interest, on account 
of the liabilities which the British Government 
had assumed at the annexation, and the ex- 
penses of Secocoeni’s war. The Boers and the 
British each agreed to reimburse sufferers of 
damages through the military operations. The 
convention was ratified by the Volksraad in 
October. 

The Cape Parliament met March 25th. The 
Premier of Cape Colony, Gordon Sprigg, the 
author of the Basuto war, was nearly removed 
from office in April by a vote of censure, for 
raising, on his own responsibility, a loan of 
£1,250,000, for the prosecution of that unfor- 
tunate military essay, and for the other war 
expenditures of the colony. The war itself 
was not condemned by either the West or the 
East colonists, the Afrikander or the English 
section of the community. Mr. Sprigg repre- 
sented more especially the English element, as 
opposed to the Dutch, and the aggressive spirit 
of the former Imperial Government. He had 
been called upon by Sir Bartle Frere three 
years before to succeed Molteno, who had been 
arbitrarily dismissed while still backed by a 
parliamentary majority. Upon a subsequent 
renewal of Mr. Scanlan’s motion, Mr. Sprigg 
resigned. A new ministry was formed, com- 
posed of Mr. Molteno, the Prime Minister 
whom Sir Bartle Frere had removed, Colonial 
Secretary; Mr. Hutton, Treasurer - General ; 
Mr. Scanlan, Attorney-General and Premier ; 
Mr. Merriman, Commissioner of Crown Lands 
and Public Works; Mr. Sauer, Secretary for 
Native Affairs; Mr. Hoffmeyer, without a port- 
folio. 

In the budget of the Cape Treasurer the 
revenue of the colony for 1881 is estimated at 
£2,968,210, and the expenditure at £2,852,083. 
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The revenue for the year concluded was £2,- 
800,000, and the expenditure £2,633,783. 

The Assembly resolved that an amendment 
to the Constitution be adopted, to allow the 
option of addressing Parliament in the Dutch 
language. The further extension of railroads 
was decided upon, including a line to West 
Griqualand. Harbor improvements were also 
authorized. The railroad construction author- 
ized involves expenditures amounting to five 
millions sterling. 

CARLYLE, Tuomas, an eloquent British 
author and leader of contemporary thought, 
died at his house in Chelsea, February 5th. 
He was the eldest of a family of eight children. 
His father, James Carlyle, the son of a small 
Scotch tenant farmer, was a working stone- 
mason at the time of the author’s birth, and 
afterward became a prosperous farmer; he 
was a man of rectitude and energy, possessing 
mental traits and endowments similar to those 
which, developed in literary form, gave his son 
the mighty influence he has exercised over the 
English mind. All his sons became men of 
character and ability. Thomas Carlyle was 
born at Eeclefechan, a village near Dumfries, 
December 4, 1795. He learned to read and 
write in the parish school of Hoddam, and was 
taught the elements of Latin by the minister. 
In his ninth year he passed into the burgh 
school at Annan. Before his fourteenth birth- 
day he entered the University of Edinburgh. 
He made few friends, and was little interested 
in the professors and their teachings, although 
they numbered among them men of European 
reputation, who were able to inspire an unu 
sual zest in the generality of students for the 
literary and philosophical studies of the class- 
room. Carlyle devoted himself to reading, 
exploring with avidity the college library and 
the various circulating libraries of the city. 
These independent and desultory studies were 
so confining as to impair his health. Under 
Sir John Leslie, whom alone among the pro- 
fessors he made his friend, he obtained a knowl- 
edge of mathematics rare among youths of his 
years. He was destined for the ministry by 
his father, but after passing through the four 
years’ curriculum of arts he concluded that he 
could not conscientiously follow that profes- 
sion. ‘“ Now that I had gained man’s estate,” 


he said, recounting the spiritual crisis he passed_ 


through in deciding the question, ‘I was not 
sure that I believed the doctrines of my father’s 
kirk; and it was needful I should now settle 
it. And so I entered my chamber and closed 
the door, and around me there came a troop- 
ing throng of phantasms dire from the abys- 
mal depths of nethermost perdition; doubt, 
fear, unbelief, mockery, and scoffing were 
there; and I wrestled with them in agony of 
spirit.” He embraced the calling of a teacher, 
and first taught mathematics in the school he 
had lately attended in Annan; and after re- 
maining there two years went to Kirkcaldy to 
teach mathematics and the classics in the burgh 
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school, wishing to be near his friend Edward 
Irving, who had a private school in the same 
town. After two more years spent in this un- 
congenial pursuit, in which he acquired the 
name of a stern pedagogue, Carlyle went up 
to Edinburgh to embark in the profession of 
literature. Lis first employment was in the 
compilation of Brewster’s ‘‘Edinburgh Eneyclo- 
pedia.” At the instance of Sir David Brew- 
ster he translated Legendre’s ‘‘ Geometry and 
Trigonometry,” prefacing it with an essay on 
proportion. At this time he made the acquaint- 
ance of the German language and its literature, 
the treasures of which were first unlocked to 
the English-reading public by his sympathetic 
translations and criticisms. His brother, Dr. 
John Carlyle, who afterward acquired a place 
in literature by his translation of Dante, was 
at that time studying in Germany. Carlyle 
contributed to the ‘‘ New Edinburgh Review ” 
an article on ‘‘ Faust,” the first product of his 
German studies. He was for several years 
tutor to the gifted Charles Buller. He joined 
the staff of brilliant writers engaged upon the 
“ London Magazine,” to which he contributed 
in 1823 the first part of his ‘‘ Life of Schiller,” 
and in the following year a translation of ‘‘ Wil- 
helm Meister’s Lehrjahre.” Goethe’s novel 
and the style of the translation were sharply 
assailed by the critics, led by De Quincey, one 
of the few Englishmen who at that time knew 
anything about the master-poet of Germany. 
Undeterred by the contempt with which that 
masterpiece of German literature had been 
received, Carlyle in 1827 published several 
volumes of ‘‘German Romance,” containing 
translations of short pieces of fiction by the 
principal writers of the romantic school. 

In 1827 Carlyle married Jane Welsh, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Welsh, of Haddingten, who was a de- 
scendant of John Knox. Carlyle’s wife owned 
afarm among the Dumfriesshire hills, whither 
he betook himself and lived for six years, 
wrapped in his literary work, with his wife for 
his only companion. Mrs. Carlyle was in char- 
acter and intellect hardly inferior to her hus- 
band. In the seclusion of Craigenputtock farm 
Carlyle wrote the essays on Burns, Goethe, and 
Johnson, Heyne, Novalis, Voltaire, and Dide- 
rot. ‘Sartor Resartus” was written at this 
period, but not published till years afterward. 
The young author, by the independent and self- 
prompted work which he was enabled to ac- 
complish in his mountain retreat, gained a great 
name, and was occasionally sought out by visit- 
ors from afar who had drawn light from his phi- 
losophy and hailed him as their teacher. Em- 
erson visited him at Craigenputtock, and list- 
ened with wonder to the brilliant and original 
talk which streamed from the lips of his host. 
Carlyle wrote for the “Edinburgh Review,” 
but was frequently offended at the ruthless lib- 
erties that Jeffrey took with his manuscript, 
which was pruned and patched by that pedan- 
tic editor into conformity with his finical can- 
ons of taste. Witb Napier as editor, Carlyle’s 
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relations with the review were pleasanter, 
Jeffrey in a letter to his successor warns him 
that Carlyle would not be a proper contributor 
—“thatis,” he explained, ‘if you do not take 
the liberties and pains with him that I did, by 
striking out freely, and writing in occasionally. 
The misfortune is that he is very obstinate and, 
I am afraid, very conceited.” Carlyle com- 
posed “Sartor Resartus” in 1831. This re- 
markable work of philosophical satire and pro- 
found reflection went begging for a publisher, 
and first appeared in a magazine, seven years 
after it was written. In order to be near 
libraries and obtain the advantages of social 
intercourse necessary to an author of his rank, 
he left his rustic home for London in 1834, set- 
tling in the house in Cheyne Row which he 
inhabited till the day of his death. The pro- 
ductivity of his genius in the first few years of 
his metropolitan residence was extraordinary. 
He labored incessantly and with intense appli- 
cation. He worked with the pen from ten to 
three every day, and, after an intermission for 
exercise, visiting, and letter-writing, studied 
all the evening. He had to wait long for ree- 
ognition in London. The reviewers ridiculed 
the eccentricities, the rouglimess, the strange 
choice and collocations of words, the incompre- 
hensible Germanicisms, and all the peculiarities 
of his style. The publishers were not eager 
to print his productions. Even the “ French 
Revolution,” the most brilliant and impressive, 
and the most characteristic product of his 
genius, did not immediately find a publisher. 
The occasion of the removal of Thomas Car- 
lyle and his wife to Chelsea was the publication 
of ‘Sartor Resartus.” Only in America did 
this work meet with unhesitating admiration. 
Thomas and Mrs. Carlyle found cordial and ap- 
preciative friends among the literary profes- 
sion, and a knot of eminent writers delighted to 
gather in their small house in the suburb. Be- 
tween 1837 and 1840 Carlyle read some courses 
of lectures in London on ‘“ General Literature,” 
“The History of Literature,” ‘The Revolu- 
tions of Modern Europe,” and “Heroes and 
Hero-Worship,” which wrought a profound im- 
pression in intellectual society. ‘The French 
Revolution,” the first work which bore Car- 
lyle’s name on the title-page, was published in 
1837. The first volume he had been obliged 
to rewrite. He had lent the manuscript to 
John Stuart Mill, who had confided it to Mrs. 
Taylor, whose servant, it is supposed, took it 
to kindle the fire. 

In 1839 Oarlyle commenced to turn his at- 
tention to the wants and hardships of the 
lower classes. Between that year and 1850 
he published “ Chartism,” “ Past and Present,” 
and ‘Latter-Day Pamphlets,” diatribes filled 
with bitter scorn, directed indiscriminately 
against the indifferentism of the political econ- 
omists, and against the doctrine that remedial 
legislation or the extension of popular rights 
can be of use in the work of social reformation. 
In 1845 was issued “Oliver Cromwell’s Let- 
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ters and Speeches,” a successful book. The 
Great Protector was only known to the Eng- 
lish pepple before the publication of Carlyle’s 
memoir in the image of the mingled hypocrite 
and fanatic, lunatic, scoundrel, and buttoon, 
pictured by his detractors. In 1851 Carlyle 
published a biography of his friend John Ster- 
ling. Between 1858 and 1865 came out Car- 
lyle’s “‘ Frederick the Great,” the product of 
long labor and critical research. In its prepa- 
ration he resided some time in Germany, and 
visited the scenes of Frederick’s battles. This 
was Carlyle’s last great work. During the 
American civil war he gave out, in “Ilias in 
Nuce,” his morose reflections on the destiny of 
the republic and the value of the institution of 
slavery. In 1865 Carlyle was elected rector of 
Edinburgh University. In the following year, 
while he was absent, delivering to the students 
a lecture on the choice of books, his wife died. 
The loss of Lis companion was to him a source 
of poignant grief; he wrote that “the light 
of his life had quite gone out.” In 1867 the dis- 
cussion of the extension of the suffrage brought 
out “Shooting Niagara, and After,” a dismal 
vaticination of the terrible consequences of 
democratic freedom. In 1870 he published, in 
the Londen “ Times,” reflections on the Franco- 
German War, expressing approbation of the 
prospective annexation to Germany of Alsace 
and Lorraine. 

Carlyle exerted as far-reaching an influence 
upon the men of his time through his conyer- 
sation as through his published writings, In 
speaking, he was less apt to fall into the gro- 
tesque involutions of phrase and idiosyncrasies 
of language which mar his writings. These 
faults of style grew upon him, and render his 
later works difficult and disagreeable to read. 
His letters were free from these vices. In early 
life, he wrote rapidly, and spent little pains on 
revision; but in later years he corrected, re- 
wrote, erased, and interpolated with excessive 
care. 

Carlyle was ailing several years before his 
death. He left some autobiographical mate- 
rials, which were committed to James Anthony 
Froude, as his literary executor, and were pub- 
lished by him without excision. . The pungent 
and sometimes unkind reflections on friends 
and associates of Carlyle caused much indig- 
nation against the editor and no little sorrow 
among the friends of the dead philosopher. 

Thomas Carlyle propounded a social phi- 
losophy, which did not fall in with the spirit of 
the age, but which acted as a corrective to the 
current doctrines. As a critic, he disclosed real 
flaws in the habit of thinking that has grown 
up, which regards the collective opinion of the 
commonalty, which is only derivative, and 
must often be outstripped by the authors and 
actors of history, as the prime impulse in social 
progress. He exalted the value of the indi- 
vidual will, and delighted in the exhibitions of 
energy and power by the rulers of modern 
times, with too little discrimination of their 
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motives or of the effects of their acts on civili- 
zation. 

CARPENTER, Marruew H., born in More- 
town, Vermont, in 1824; died in Washington, 
February 24, 1881. In 1848 he entered the 
Military Academy at West Point, where he re- 
mained two years. He then went to Boston 
and studied law with Rufus Choate, and was 
admitted to the bar. In 1848 he removed to 
Wisconsin, and entered the practice of his pro- 
fession, in which he soon became eminent for 
his legal ability and brilliant talent, which won 
him high reputation in the Supreme Court of 
the United States even before his entrance into 
public life. Not until after the war did Mr. 
Carpenter take an active part in politics. Be- 
fore and during the war he was a Democrat; 
but, when the leading men took sides on that 
issue, he became a Union nan. When, at the 
close of the contest, he espoused Republican- 
ism, his generally recognized ability command- 
ed for him the active sapport of that party in 
Wisconsin, and in 1869 he was elected to the 
States Senate in place of Senator Doo- 

ittle. 

Mr. Carpenter served in the Senate from 
May 4, 1869, until March 3, 1875, and occa- 
sionally showed great power as a lawyer and 
debater, but lacked those qualities necessary to 
make a public man understand public senti- 
ment. He belonged to that class of brilliant 
politicians who so strongly influenced the pro- 
ceedings of Congress from 1869 to 1875, and 
of which General Butler was a representative 
man. About this time Mr. Carpenter was the 
victim of malicious slanders, but he was able to 
prove to general satisfaction that they were 
groundless. In 1874 Wisconsin Republicans, 
like the party elsewhere, were suffering from 
the injudicious action of Congress upon the 
salary bill and like matters, and the feeling 
. against the railroad corporations was also a 
distracting element. The party had, however, 
a majority in the Legislature, but a considera- 
ble portion of it was made up of Independents. 
Mr. Carpenter received the caucus nomination 
for Senator, but the independent minority 
refused to vote for him. After a protracted 
struggle, the Democrats joined the independent 
Republicans and elected Mr. Cameron. Mr, 
Carpenter accepted his defeat, vouched for the 
Republicanism of his successor, and retired to 
his extensive law practice, taking little interest 
in political affairs. During the contest over 
the presidential succession of 1876-77, Mr. 
Carpenter appeared before the Electoral Com- 
mission as one of the Tilden counsel, and made 
an argument in his behalf. The Legislature of 
Wisconsin, which met in January, 1879, was 
called upon to choose a successor to Senator 
Howe. The contest between Messrs. Howe, 
Keyes, and others was a bitter one, and finally 
Mr. Carpenter was presented as a compromise 
candidate. He had been approved on financial 
questions, and his superior talents rose para- 
mount over all the opposition formerly urged. 
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His election gave general satisfaction to tho 
Republicans, He took his seat March 4, 1879. 
Among several speeches which he addressed to 
the Senate, all remarkable for their ability, that 
against the Fitz John Porter bill is regarded as 
his finest effort. His course in politics during 
his last term in office was much more inde- 
pendent than previously, and as a lawyer he 
had few equals in Washington, where most of 
his later years were spent. 

CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
(See Unrrep States CEnsvs.) 

CHEMISTRY. The president of the Chem. 
ical Section of the British Association, Professor 
A.W. Williamson, made the growth of the atomia 
theory during the last tifty years the subject of 
his opening address at the last year’s meeting, 
maintaining that its general validity had been 
confirmed by the tests of experimental applica- 
tion to which it bad been rigorously subjected. 
The binary or dualistic theory of combination, 
and the doctrine of multiple proportions which 
were formerly connected with it, and which 
seemed to be satisfactorily applicable to the 
simpler compounds and the salts, broke down 
when chemists came to deal with double com- 
pounds which were not saline in character, and 
with the carbon compounds; and it became 
necessary to find other methods of accounting 
for the phenomena of chemical combinations. 
As the investigations were continued with ref- 
erence to this object, the idea of substitution 
came to be more and more used in the place of 
that of mere additive combination. Element- 
ary chemical reactions which, according to the 
binary theory, were supposed to consist of 
dualistic processes, involving sometimes the 
assumption of forces (like predisposing affinity) 
of a purely metaphysical character, were ex- 
plained as consisting of atomic displacements, 
or interchanges of a kind well known to be of 
common occurrence. Many products of the 
combination of known molecules have been 
found to be formed by processes of double de- 
composition, so that each molecule of such 
products is built up partly of atoms derived 
from one of the materials, partly of atoms 
from the other. In the organic compounds, 
many of the molecules having a very complex 
structure have been found to undergo in their 
reactions very simple changes, of the same 
kind as those which mineral compounds under- 
go. Families of organic compounds have been 
discovered whose nembers are connected by 
close analogy of constitution and properties, 
each of them forming a series, each term of 
which is a compound whose molecule contains 
one atom of carbon and two atoms of hydrogen 
more than the previous one. Our knowledge 
of molecules has undergone a most remarkable 
and important extension by the discovery that 
various elements in what we are accustomed 
to consider the free state, really consist of 
molecules containing like atoms combined with 
one another. Those marvelous varieties of 
matter called isomeric compounds have found 
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their natural explanation in differences of the re- 
spective arrangement of like atoms. Theterm 
“ equivalent’ was introduced to indicate the 
proportional weights of analogous substances 
which were found to be of equal value in 
their chemical effects. Tables of the equivalent 
weights of acids were made, representing the 
proportions of the several substances that were 
found to be of equal value in neutralizing a 
fixed quantity of a certain base; and similar 
tables were made for the bases, as well as for 
the elements themselves. But little attention 
was paid under the dualistic system to the es- 
sential difference between atomic weights and 
equivalent weights; but under the later devel- 
opments of the theory of the functions of 
atoms, it has become necessary to study the 
relation of equivalence between elementary 
atoms, instead of studying them from the point 
of view of elements divisible in any proportion. 
From this has sprung the division of the ele- 
ments into classes consisting respectively of 
equivalent atoms known as monads, dyads, 
triads, tetrads, ete., the character of which is 
well represented in the four typical compounds, 
Cl H, OH», NHs, CH,, where chlorine ap- 
pears as a monad, oxygen as a dyad, nitrogen 
as a triad, and carbon as a tetrad. This has 
probably been one of the most important steps 
yet made in the development of the atomic 
theory, and has been seen to correspond in so 
clear and striking a manner with a vast number 
of well-known properties and reactions of com- 
pounds. as to deserve and acquire the confident 
trust of chemists. Another great step has re- 
cently been made which may be destined to 
lead to most important results. It has been 
discovered that if we arrange the elements in 
the empirical order of their respective atomic 
weights, beginning with hydrogen, and pro- 
ceeding thence step by step up to the heaviest 
atom, we shall have before us a natural series 
with periodically recurrent changes in the 
chemical and physical functions of its mem- 
bers. Of course the series is still imperfect, 
and exhibits gaps and irregularities; but some 
of the gaps have been filled up by the discov- 
ery of elements possessing the anticipated 
properties, inducing the hope that the others 
may be filled. The generalization affords a 
brilliant addition to the previous corrobora- 
tions of the reality of the units of matter 
which chemists have discovered. But little 
account has as yet been taken of atomic mo- 
tions; but it has been proved that the heat of 
combination affords a measure of its force, and 
we know that, in giving off heat, particles of 
matter undergo a diminution of the velocity of 
their motion. The force of chemical combina- 
tion is evidently a function of atomic motion, 
but a vast amount of work will be required to 
develop the atomic theory to the point of ex- 
plaining the force of chemical action in precise 
terms of such motion. 

Atomio AND MorrouLar Weicuts. — Varia- 
tions in Atomic Value.—Professor A. W. Will- 
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iamson regards the opinion that atomic values 
are invariable, or are variable only within par- 
ticularly defined limits, as an error. He re- 
marked in a recent address that he had been 
frequently struck by the fact that two theo- 
ries, believed at one time to be conflicting, had 
been shown by the progress of study to be both 
true. Such was the case with the rival the- 
ories, one of which represented molecules as 
constructed after the pattern of three or four 
types, while the other viewed them as contain- 
ing complex groups called radicles. Opposi- 
tion existed at one time between those who 
made use of atomic weights and those who 
employed equivalent weights; and the most 
important step that has of late been taken is 
the introduction of the notion of equivalence 
into the atomic theory. An inspection of the 
series of hydrogen compounds with chlorine, 
oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon, will show that 
the atom of chlorine, which combines with a 
single atom of hydrogen, has a different value 
from the atoms of oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon, 

which combine respectively with two, three, 

and four atoms of hydrogen. Hence, nitrogen 
and other elements of like equivalence are called 
trivalent or triads, while other elements are 
classed, according to the exponents of their 
equivalence in groups, as monads, dyads, pen 

tads, ete. Kekulé still holds that an element can 

belong to only one of these groups; that nitro- 
gen, for instance, is trivalent only, and that in 
sal-ammoniac, where it is combined with five 
other atoms, instead of being pentivalent, it is 
a molecular compound of two chemical com- 
pounds—ammonia and hydric chloride; and 
that the atoms of constituent molecules and 
the molecules themselves were held together 
by different forces, one being molecular, the 
other chemical. We have, however, no grounds 
for assuming a difference between chemical 
and physical forces, and Kekulé’s theory is no. 
longer tenable. The theory commonly in vogue 
is that atoms vary in value within certain nar- 
row limits; that nitrogen, for instance, is either 
trivalent or pentivalent. Professor William- 
son recognizes no limitation to atomic value; 

but he knows that many elements have atomic 
values greater than those commonly assumed. 
The character of the atoms often materially 
affects the result. Thus gold can not combine 
with more than three atoms of chlorine alone, 

but it can take up an additional atom of chlo- 
rine if supplied with an atom of sodium. In 
this way we get the common double chloride 
of gold and sodium, NaAuOk, in which the 
gold is pentivalent. We are not to consider 
the sodium as being here combined with the 
gold as such, but as combined with the whole 
group. Temperature, also, has an influence 
upon the atomic value of elements, a rise of 
temperature tending to diminish it. 

Molecular Weight of Hydrofluorie Acid.— 
Professor J. W. Mallet has made some studies 
of the atomic weight of hydrofluoric acid, 
with a view to finding an explanation of some 
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peculiar differences in the behavior of fluo- 
rine in entering into combination with other 
elements. The analogies of fluorine with the 
halogens on the one hand, and with oxygen 
on the other hand, have often been remarked 
upon. The compounds of fluorine generally 
bear resemblance to compounds of chlorine, 
but some striking differences in the character 
of these compounds have also forced themselves 
upon the attention; and the tendency of the 
fluorides to the formation of double salts, with 
formulas analogous to those of oxygen com- 
pounds, and the formation of salts including 
both oxygen and fluorine, has suggested that 
some close natural relation may exist between 
these elements themselves. There has, there- 
fore, been ground for questioning whether fluo- 
rine should be classed with chlorine among the 
monad elements, with the formula HF to rep- 
resent hydrofluoric acid, and assigned an atom- 
ic weight of 19, or with oxygen among the 
dyads, with the formula HaF for hydrofluoric 
acid, and an atomic weight of 38. Professor 
Mallet’s experiments bore a special reference to 
this question. The result was such as to justify 
the assumption that at the temperature of 30° 
centigrade the molecule of hydrofluoric-acid 
vapor should be represented, not as HF, but 
as H.F2, while at higher temperatures disso- 
ciation takes place, leading to the production 
of diatomic molecules of HF, The structure 
of the molecule of double weight, HeFs, may be 
regarded as resulting from fluorine behaving 
not only as a monad, but also as a triad, and 
acting in double atoms like those of nitrogen 
in the di-azotie compounds. In such a condi- 
tion the element presents a pseudo-dyad char- 
acter, and becomes capable of replacing oxy- 
gen and of manifesting the linking function of 
that element. This assumption, supported by 
the experimental evidence brought forward by 
Professor Mallet, may serve conveniently to ex- 
plain the composition of a number of fluorine 
compounds, whose formulas are difficult to 
write in a satisfactory way if fluorine be con- 
sidered exclusively monad. 

Atomic Weight of Platinum.—The group of 
metals embracing osmium, iridium, and plati- 
num has until recently exhibited a series of 
irregularities in that their atomic weights did 
not manifest those relations to each other 
which their properties, in connection with 
Meyer and Mendelejeff’s theory of classification, 
indicated they should bear. Dr. K. Seubert, 
two years ago, undertook the revision of the 
atomic weight of iridium, and fixed it at 192°- 
644, putting it below that of platinum. He 
has since fixed the atomic weight of platinum 
at 194:177, giving it the place above that of 
iridium and below that of gold, which the 
theory requires it should occupy, while the 
previous estimation of its atomic weight made 
it above that of gold. The ascending series, 
iridium, platinum, gold, is now, as to those 
three metals, agreeable to theory ; but osmium 
still occupies an anomalous position, its re- 
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ceived atomic weight, 198°5, being above that 
of gold, while the theory requires that it should 
be below that of iridium. 

Molecular Weights of Decipium and Sama- 
rium.—M. Delafontaine, in 1878, described an 
earth having a molecular weight of about 122, 
which he had obtained from samarskite, and 
which he called decipia, regarding it as an oxide 
of anew metal, decipium. He has continued his 
studies of this substance, and has been brought : 
to regard it as a mixture of two oxides, one of 
them having a molecular weight of about 130, 
and the other a lower molecular weight. The 
former substance gives no absorption spectrum, 
while the second gives the spectrum which . 
M. Delafontaine described in 1878 as that of 
decipia. M. Lecoq has also announced the 
discovery of a new metal in samarskite, cor- 
responding with the second substance detected 
by M. Delafontaine, to which the latter pro- 
poses to give the name of samarium. The mo- 
lecular weight of its oxide is believed to be less 
than 117. Samaria appears to be identical 
with the earth Yf, having a molecular weight 
of 115, which M. Marignac has found in sam- 
arskite, while that chemist’s Ya, having a mo- 
lecular weight of 120°5, may be supposed to be 
a mixture of decipia and terbia. 

Atomic Weight of Aluminum.—Professor J. 
W. Mallet, considering that the estimation of 
the atomic weight of aluminum was resting on 
an insufficient basis of accurate experiment, 
has pursued, during three years, a course of 
experiments for the revision of the determina- 
tion, in which he has kept in view the princi- 
ples—1. That each process used should be as 
simple as possible, and should involve as little 
as possible of known liability to error; 2. That 
different and independent processes should be 
resorted to as the means of checking each 
other’s results; 8. That each process should 
be carried out with quantities of material dif- 
fering considerably from each other in succes- 
sive experiments; 4. That only such other 
atomic weights should be involved as may be 
counted, among those already known, with the 
nearest approach to accuracy. Three series of 
experiments were conducted, of which the 
first series was based on the purification of am- 
monium alum; the second on the preparation 
and purification of aluminum bromide; and the 
third on the preparation and application of 
pure metallic aluminum, The mean result of 
the twenty-five experiments which were re- 
garded as the more accurate of the thirty that 
were made, gives the atomic weight of alumi- 
num as 27:02. This is believed by Professor 
Mallet to bear in favor of Prout’s law, which 
assumes that all the atomic weights are multi- 
ples of that of hydrogen. 

Atomic Weight of Cadmium.—Mr. Oliver 
W. Huntington, under the direction of Profess- 
or J. P. Cooke, of Harvard College, has made 
a revisionary determination of the atomic 
weight of cadmium. He used a pure bromide 
of cadmium, specially prepared for the pur- 
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pose, and the bromide of silver, likewise spe- 
cially prepared, for comparison. The mean of 
a series of eight experiments gave 112°31 as the 
atomic weight of the metal. This determina- 
tion is regarded as bearing against the validity 
of the hypothesis of Prout, that all atomic 
weights are multiples of that of hydrogen. 
New Procrssrs.—Mr. Alfred H. Allen has in- 
dicated some valuable simple tests for the pres- 
ence of hydrocarbon oils as adulterations in 
animal and vegetable oils. The methods for 
the detection of these oils are based on the 
density of the sample, the lower flashing and 
boiling points, the fluorescent character of the 
‘oils produced from petroleum, bituminous 
shale, and rosin, and the incomplete saponifi- 
cation of the oil by alkalies. The taste of the 
oil and its odor on being heated are also use- 
ful indications. If undoubtedly fluorescent, an 
oil certainly contains a mixture of some hydro- 
carbon, but the converse is not strictly true, as 
the fluorescence of some varieties of mineral 
oil can be destroyed by chemical treatment, 
and in other cases fluorescence is wanting. 
The greater number of hydrocarbon oils em- 
ployed for lubricating purposes are, however, 
strongly fluorescent, and the remainder usually 
become so on treatment with an equal measure 
of strong sulphuric acid. If strongly marked, 
the fluorescence of a hydrocarbon oil may be 
observed in presence of a very large proportion 
of fixed oil, but, if any doubt exist, the hydro- 
carbon oil may be isolated. The fluorescence 
may be seen by holding a test-tube filled with 
the oil in a vertical position in front of a win- 
dow, when a bluish “bloom ” will be perceived 
on looking at the sides of the tube from above. 
A glass rod dipped in the oil and Jaid on a 
table in front of the window so that the oily end 
shall be projected in the view against the dark 
background of the floor, or a piece of black 
marble or smoked glass rubbed with a streak 
of oil and held horizontally before a window, 
will make a very slight fluorescence, readily 
perceptible. Turbid oil should be filtered, to 
get out the minute particles that might, by 
reflection, give an appearance of fluorescence, 
Dilution with ether, to which a little mineral 
oil imparts a strong blue fluorescence, gives an 
excellent test. The hydrocarbon oil may be 
driven off by heating it if its boiling-point is 
comparatively low, but may be better removed 
and the quantity of it measured by saponifying 
it, and washing the solution of the soap with 
ether. The hydrocarbon may, in this case, be 
recovered pure by separating the ethereal layer 
and evaporating it at or below a steam-heat. 
A good alkaline preparation for this purpose 
can be made by dissolving caustic potash in 
‘methylated spirit. The washing with ether 
should be repeated several times, The ether- 
process is, however, not applicable to sperma- 
ceti and the waxes, on account of the large 
quantities—so small in the other fats that it 
need not be taken into account—of matter they 
contain that is not acted upon by the alkalies 
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but is dissolved by ether. The nature of the 
hydrocarbon oil may be determined after it 
has been isolated, by observing its density, 
taste, smell, behavior with acids, and other 
qualities. 

Professor G. Lunge, of Ztrich, has perfected 
and described a simple and inexpensive process 
for procuring pure naphthalen that will not 
discolor. Presuming that the discoloration of 
naphthalen is analogous to that of phenol, he 
sought to remove the agent which caused it by 
oxidation. or this purpose he added an oxi- 
dizing agent in the ordinary chemical washing 
of naphthalen, using manganese dioxide, with 
complete success. Other oxidizing agents might 
be substituted for manganese dioxide, but a 
cheaper one can hardly be obtained. Naphtha- 
len prepared by this process has kept its pure 
white color much longer than the ‘“ chemically 
pure” naphthalen made by the secret process 
of the manufacturers. 

A patent has been taken out by M. Closson, 
of Paris, for a cheap and expeditious method 
of obtaining magnesia from magnesium chlo- 
ride. The crude lye of magnesium chloride is 
treated with burned dolomite, or magnesian 
limestone, when the chlorine of the lye com- 
bines with the lime of the dolomite, so that if 
the latter is pure a magnesia of from 98 to 994 
per cent standard can be easily made on a large 
scale. The magnesia bricks prepared by this 
process at Leopoldshall resist even the flame of 
the oxyhydrogen-blast. The cost is fifteen 
shillings a ton. Sulphate of lime is obtained 
as a by-product of the process through the use 
of calcium chloride to remove the magnesium 
sulphate that is present in the magnesium chlo- 
ride, and is used by paper-makers under the 
name of pearl-hardening. The value of the 
new process in its bearing on the manufacture 
of fire-proof furnace-linings, crucibles, etc., is 
very great. 

Herr A. Wagner recommends the following 
process, which has proved very satisfactory 
for the limestone waters of Munich, for the 
determination of the organic matter in water. 
After the determination of all the other con- 
stituents of the water, he evaporates suitable 
quantities to dryness and separates the dry 
residue by means of distilled water into an 
insoluble and a soluble portion, the latter of 
which contains the chief bulk of the organic 
bodies. In the insoluble portion, which in the 
waters he has to deal with consists almost en- 
tirely of calcium and magnesium carbonates, 
he determines the organic matter by igniting 
a dried specimen in a platinum crucible and 
treating subsequently with ammonium carbon- 
ate in the customary manner. The portion 
soluble in water, if nitrates are absent or are 
present only in a quantity too small to be de- 
termined, is dried after evaporation in a plat- 
inum capsule, weighed, heated to a very low 
redness, and weighed again. If nitrates are 
present in larger quantities, so that the exist- 
ing organic matter would not suffice to con- 
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vert the nitrates into carbonates, he adds to 
the soluble portion, after drying and weighing, 
a little pure solution of sugar, evaporates to 
dryness, and heats the platinum capsule gradu- 
ally and by piecemeal with a very small gas- 
flame, so that no detlagration may happen. 
After prolonged but very gentle ignition, the 
sugar-charcoal is found burned away, when 
the residue is moistened with water containing 
carbonic acid, and weighed again after drying. 
The loss of weight in this case expresses the 
weight of the organic substances and the dit- 
ference between the equivalent of the nitric 
acid which was present and of the carbonic 
acid which has taken its place. This difference 
can be easily calculated from the quantity of 
the nitrates as previously ascertained, and must 
be deducted. This process is not absolutely 
accurate, but Herr Wagner considers it more 
certain than others. Herr Wagner calls atten- 
tion to the necessity, in experiments for deter- 
mining the solid residues, of protecting the 
platinum or porcelain capsule in which the 
water is treated against the accumulation of a 
deposit from the gas-flame, through which a 
liability to error in weight is incurred. For 
this purpose he uses a thin sheet of platinum, 
instead of the ordinary wire gauze, between 
the capsule and the flame. 

Mr. Thomas Moore has published the follow- 
ing new process for the separation of nickel 
and cobalt from iron: Having removed any 
excess of free acid by evaporation, and dis- 
solving the residue in water, add to the solu- 
tion a sufficient quantity of ammonic sulphate 
to form a double sulphate with the nickel and 
cobalt present. Dilute to about 150 ¢. ¢., and 
add a rather large excess of oxalic acid, and 
stir well. In case a precipitate form, more 
ammonic sulphate should be added until a 
clear solution is obtained. Add ammonic hy- 
droxide in considerable excess; stir, heat 
gently for a few minutes, and filter; wash 
well with water containing ammonia; or di- 
lute to about 500 c.¢., and, after allowing the 
precipitate to settle, withdraw a given portion 
of the clear upper stratum of liquid. This, 
after a further addition of ammonic sulphate, 
to lessen the resistance to the electric current, 
is ready for electrolysis or any other method 
of estimating the nickel or cobalt. 

Messrs. R. H. Chittenden and H. H. Donald- 
son, of the Sheffield Laboratory, Yale College, 
describe a process for the detection and de- 
termination of arsenic in organic bodies, which 
they recommend as very accurate, delicate, and 
simple. It is based upon Gauthier’s process, 
and somewhat resembles it, but requires for 
reagents only nitric acid, sulphuric acid, and 
zinc. The organic matter is destroyed by 
successive oxidations with nitric and sulphuric 
acids, as in Gauthier’s method, but at a much 
lower temperature. The suspected matter is 
then treated for fifteen minutes at 200° C., and 
allowed to cool, when a hard, carbonaceous 
residue, free from nitric acid, and containing 
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the arsenic as arsenious acid, is formed. This 
is extracted with water till it has been made 
to give up its arsenic, and the reddish-brown 
fluid containing some organic matter is evap- 
orated to dryness. The residue is dissolved at 
a gentle heat with a definite quantity of dilute 
sulphuric acid, and introduced to a Marsh’s ap- 
paratus for the decomposition of arseniuretted 
hydrogen by artificial heat, to which a Bun- 
sen wash-bottle and a device for graduating 
the admission of the fluid have been added. 
The resultant gas having been dried in a 
chloride of calcium tube, is passed through a 
red-hot glass tube. Not a trace of arsenic 
passes by if the cooled tube is of proper 
length. The apparatus is then filled with 
hydrogen generated by the sulphuric acid-zine 
process, and the glass tube, having been 
heated to redness, the arsenical solution in 
concentrated form is mixed with sulphuric 
acid, and the mixture is slowly passed into a 
separating funnel; then more and stronger 
acid is added, and the heat is kept up till the 
decomposition is wholly effected. The arsenic 
being collected in the form of a mirror of 
metal, the tube is cut, at a safe distance from 
the mirror, and weighed. ‘The arsenic is re- 
moved by heating, and the tube is weighed 
again, when the difference gives the amount of 
metallic arsenic. The method is capable of 
detecting as little as the one thousandth of a 
milligramme of the metal. In organic matters 
the experimenters have detected a millionth of 
a gramme in urine and in an extract from beef. 
The experiments are claimed to show that the 
presence of organic matter in considerable 
quantity does not interfere with the recovery 
of the entire amount of arsenic. 

VeceTaste Anatysis.—Professor Henry B. 
Parsons, of Washington, D. O., has described 
a method for the more accurate analysis of 
plants. His apparatus includes a worm of 
block-tin pipe, suitably connected with a glass 
percolator, within which is suspended a smaller 
tube, having a bottom of filtering-paper and 
fine, washed linen. The weighed sample of the 
finely-powdered herb is placed within this tube 
for extraction. The solvent is introduced in a 
glass flask, tightly fitted to the outer percolator, 
and is volatilized by the application of heat 
through a water-bath. <A tared filter, pre- 
pared by allowing fine asbestus, held in water, 
to settle on the perforated bottom of a plati- 
num crucible, is also provided and connected 
with the receiving-vessel, while this in turn is 
connected with a Bunsen’s pump. The air-dried 
specimen of the plant to be analyzed should be 
ground or beaten till all the particles will pass 
through a sieve having from forty to sixty 
meshes to the linear inch. A part of this 
should be farther pulverized till it will pass 
through a sieve having from eighty to one 
hundred meshes to the linear inch. The finer 
part of the sample is employed in the immediate 
analysis, while the coarser part is reserved for 
the separation of those proximate principles 
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which may seem, from the analysis, to be 
worthy of more extended investigation. The 
amount of moisture is estimated by ascertain- 
ing the loss of weight on drying a small por- 
tion of the sample. The crude ash left after 
ignition is separable into the constituents that 
_are soluble in water; those that are insoluble 
in water, but are soluble in dilute hydrochloric 
acid; and those which, insoluble in those sub- 
stances, are soluble in sodic hydrate. The resi- 
due still undissolved consists usually of a little 
unconsumed carbon. The amount of nitrogen 
is determined by combustion with excess of 
soda-lime. Exposure of a part of the sample to 
the action of pure coal-tar benzole gives the 
benzole extract, which may consist of volatile 
oil removable by evaporation; alkaloids, glu- 
cosides, and organic acids, soluble in water; 
alkaloids, and possibly glucosides, soluble in 
dilute acids; chlorophyl and resins, soluble in 
80 per cent alcohol; and wax, fats, and fixed 
oils which do not yield to either of the solvents. 
The part of the plant not dissolved by benzole 
is further treated with absolute alcohol, and 
afterward with other agents, as water, sub- 
acetate of lead, and dilute hydrochloric acid, 
as special tests. The part which remains in- 
soluble, after treatment in alcohol, is exposed 
to the action of water; that part still remain- 
ing insoluble is boiled in concentrated sulphu- 
ric acid, for the conversion of starch, etc., into 
dextro-glucose. Boiling the residue from this 
treatment with sodic hydrate gives an extract 
containing albuminous matter, modifications of 
pectic acid, Fremy’s “ cutose,” coloring, humus, 
and decomposition products. The crude fiber 
from this process, treated with chlorinated soda, 
bleached, and dried, leaves a residue of cellu- 
lose. Treatment with benzole, 80 per cent 
alcohol, and water, removes from nearly all 
plants the constituents of greatest chemical 
and medicinal interest. In analyses of food 
materials the compounds extracted by dilute 
acids and alkalies have great value. 

A New Dicestive Acrent.—In a paper be- 
fore the French Academy of Sciences, M. Wurtz 
has drawn attention to the great chemical and 
therapeutical value of a substance called pa- 
paine, which possesses the property of exciting 
the digestive function. It is derived from the 
juice of the common papaw-tree (Carica papa- 
ya), which belongs to the family of the Cucur- 
bitacew, or gourds. The milky juice which con- 
tains the papaine is slightly bitter and styptic, 
free from tartness, but with a weak acid reac- 
tion, and is so highly charged with albumen 
that Vauquelin compared it to blood deprived 
of its coloring matter. It flows from incisions 
made in the bark and the green fruits, and is 
immediately bottled and sent to market, either 
pure or with the addition of ten or twelve per 
cent of alcohol to prevent fermentation, If 
pure, it becomes coagulated; if mixed with 
alcohol, it remains liquid, and, after standing, 
separates into a clear liquid and a white pre- 
cipitate, composed in great part of albumen, 
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fibrine, and a considerable quantity of precipi- 
tated papaine. Alcohol precipitates from it 
crude papaine; this, after being washed in al- 
cohol and ether, to remove fatty matters, is 
again dissolved in water. ‘The precipitate from 
this solution is pure papaine, which, when puri- 
fied by dialysis, has the composition of an al- 
buminoid substance. Papaine, refined with the 
subacetate of lead, offers several distinctive 
characteristics, among which are: 1. It is very 
soluble in water, dissolving likea gum; 2. The 
solution makes a lather with water; 3. The 
solution becomes turbid in boiling, without co- 
agulating; when it is curdy it sometimes leaves 
an insoluble residue in water; left to stand, 
the solution becomes turbid after some days, 
and a microscopic examination shows it to be 
filled with vibriones; 4. In the presence of a 
saccharine liquid, papaine acts as an alcoholic 
ferment with an extraordinary energy and 
promptitude, but the digestive property may 
be arrested by the application of benzoic or 
salicylic acid. The most important property 
of papaine, and one which puts it in the rank 
of the most powerful digestive ferments, is its 
action on meats. One part of papaine will di- 
gest and transform into soluble peptone from 
two hundred and fifty to three hundred parts 
of meat. Its solubility in different fluids al- 
lows it to be used in a great many pharmaceu- 
tical forms; and, being a vegetable juice, it can 
be preserved with more stability than animal fer- 
ments, and can be kept indefinitely when dry. 

Report on Puorometrio Stanparps.—The 
committee appointed by the British Board of 
Trade to examine and report upon the different 
standards of photometric measurement which 
have been proposed for adoption, as well as upon 
the standard now used for testing the illuminat- 
ing power of coal-gas, have made a report re- 
commending the standard air-gas flame of Mr. G. 
Vernon Harcourt as the most exact and trust- 
worthy. This flame is produced by burning 
a mixture of air with that portion of Ameri- 
can petroleum which, after repeated rectifica- 
tions, distills at a temperature of 50° CO. or 122° 
Fahr. The portion is almost entirely com- 
posed of pentane, and is used in the propor- 
tion of one volume of pentane at 60° Fahr. to 
576 volumes of air. The flame is brought to 
a height of two and a half inches with a burn- 
er a quarter of an inch in diameter. The light 
is quite uniform, the extreme difference obtained 
by two observers in nineteen observations be- 
ing 0°83 of a candle, or 1°8 per cent. The com- 
mittee found candles very objectionable as stand- 
ards, and subject to a maximum variation in 
115 determinations of 22:7 per cent between 
two pairs of candles. Messrs. Keates and Sugg’s 
plan for burning sperm-oil with a two-inch 
flame from a circular wick was found subject 
to sudden variations; and Mr. Methven’s sys- 
tem of allowing only a particular part of a 
three-inch coal-gas flame to pass to the pho- 
tometer was not considered sufficiently exact 
for the work required of it. 
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Cotorometrico Estimation or CarBon IN 
Tron.—The great extension which has taken 
place in the applications of steel has made it 
desirable to obtain tests for the presence of car- 
bon of a more minute degree of exactness than 
has heretofore been deemed sufticient. Profes- 
sor Eggertz has described, in the “Jern Kon- 
torets Annalen,” a method of colorometric esti- 
mation which is applicable to cases in which an 
exactness of 0°01 per cent is wanted. The basis 
of his process is the solution of ferric hydrate 
in nitric acid, to which a volume of water equal 
to that of the acid is added; when the quan- 
tity of acid used is commensurate with the 
proportion of carbon in the iron, the yellow- 
green color of the solution is cleared on adding 
an equal volume of water. Oare must be taken 
that no chlorine is present, for the slightest 
trace of that substance gives a yellowish tint. 
The quantity of nitric acid required for solu- 
tion is regulated to a certain degree by the 
supposed amount of carbon in the iron. Fora 
solution with a lower amount of carbon than 
0°25 per cent, 2°5 c. c. of nitric acid should be 
used for 0°1 gramme of iron ; with carbon of 0°3 
per cent, 3¢.c.; with carbon of 0°5 per cent, 3:5 
c. c.; and for carbon of 0°8 per cent, 4c. c. of 
acid. When the amount of carbon is altogether 
unknown, begin with 2°5 ¢. c. of nitric acid, and 
afterward add more as soon as the color of the 
solution or the amount of separated carbon 
shows that more acid is required. Too little 
acid gives too deep a shade, while excess of 
acid may be remedied by adding more water. 
The iron to be tested should be finely divided 
by filing, boring, planing, or crushing. The 
solution should be made at 80° C., with shak- 
ing of the tube. It is often more convenient 
to put the tube in boiling water; and speed 
can be gained at the expense of having a red- 
dish-yellow film to deal with, by gently boil- 
ing the mixture. Special normal solutions, 
for comparison, are prepared in the same man- 
ner and graduated by successive dilutions from 
the normal, which represents 0°10 per cent of 
carbon per c. c. of 0:1 gramme of iron, and may 
be used for iron with 0°8 per cent and higher 
of carbon, down to the ,4; normal which rep- 
resents 0°005 per cent of carbon, and is used 
for iron with from 0:04 to 0-08 per cent, or the 
lowest amount of carbon found, The distribu- 
tion of the light in the room should be consid- 
ered in applying the test, and it should be ob- 
served that a tube held on the right is gener- 
ally a little weaker in color than one held on 
the left. The presence of manganese in the 
iron communicates a brown color, which is 
changed by heating to 100° O. to a weak red- 
violet; chromium gives a grayish blue; vana- 
dium, a weak yellow; nickel, a green—all of 
which colors vanish under a greater or less di- 
lution with water. Cobalt gives a red color 
which can not be regarded as absent till 
the dilution has extended to 40 c.c. Phos- 
phorus, sulphur, copper, silicon, in the pro- 
portions in which they were tested by Pro- 
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a Eggertz, did not perceptibly affect the 
color. 

A New Vuerraste Cotorine Prrorre.— 
Messrs. 8. P. Sadtler and W. L. Rowland have 
analyzed a new vegetable coloring matter 
found in the West-African wood called beth- 
a-barra, a wood which is much valued for its 
extreme toughness and its capability of receiv- 
ing a high polish. The wood is compact, very 
heavy, and of nearly the color of black-walnut. 
On close examination the interstices of the 
fibers are seen to be filled with a yellow, crys- 
talline powder. In this respect the beth-a- 
barra differs from logwood, barwood, cam- 
wood, and red sandal-wood, with which it was 
compared, in which the color is uniformly dis- 
seminated, and the fiber appears as if it had 
been soaked in a solution of corresponding 
color. The solution of the coloring matter 
obtained by extracting from the sawdust or 
raspings was treated for precipitation with 
acetic acid, and the pure substance was ob- 
tained by successive crystallizations from the 
alcoholic solution of the precipitate. The ma- 
terial thus gotten is a tasteless, yellow com- 
pound, apparently crystallizing in scales and 
needles, which are found under the microscope 
to be made up of a series of flat prisms, joined 
laterally. The crystals are unchanged in dry 
or moist air, insoluble in cold water, very 
slightly soluble in hot water, but readily solu- 
ble in alcohol and ether; they dissolve with a 
deep claret-red color in the presence of even a 
trace of alkali or alkaline carbonate, and melt 
at 135° O. Analysis gives a composition for 
the material dried at 125° O. which is repre- 
sented by the formula O2zsH2.Os, or possibly 
Co2H2304, and for that dried at 100° O., Cae 
H.»O;+8H,20. The beth-a-barra presents a 
similarity in many of its reactions leading 
to the suspicion of a relationship with chryso- 
phanic acid and chrysarobin. 

Action or SEA-WATER on Cast-IRon.—Pro- 
fessor A. Liversidge, of the University of Syd- 
ney, has made a study of the action of sea-water 
on cast-iron in the case of the screw of the steam- 
dredge Hunter, which became so rotten that it 
had to be removed. Evenon the most cursory 
examination the specimen was seen to differ 
entirely from the original cast-iron, except in 
its shape, which remained unchanged. The 
material was so altered in composition that it 
might be safely described as a pseudomorph, 
since it was almost entirely made up of oxide 
of iron and particles of graphite. It was quite 
sectile, being readily cut with a knife. The 
powder under the microscope presented a mixt- 
ure of brilliant scales of graphite with brown- 
colored oxide of iron and afew widely scattered 
minute particles of metallic iron. The exter- 
nal part of the specimen was of a dull-gray 
color, while within it was rusty brown, with 
dark bands following more or less closely the 
outer contour lines. The specific gravity was 
found to be only 1°63. Phosphorus appeared 
to have been completely eliminated by the 
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action which had gone on, and the amount 
of sulphur was quite small. Several notices 
of a similar transformation of cast-iron into 
graphite occur in the annals of chemistry, the 
oldest one dating as far back as 1740. Wrought 
or malleable iron does not appear to be subject. 
to it. The plumbaginous masses thus formed 
frequently but not invariably become red hot 
and spontaneously inflammable on exposure to 
the air. The transformation is attributable to 
the local galvanic action set up between the 
diffused scales of graphite, films of slag, or 
other foreign matter contained in the iron. 
The coating of plumbago and rust is negative 
to the metal, and hence if left on assists in 
further corrosion; but the rate of corrosion, 
according to the observations of Mr. Robert 
Mallet, appears as a decreasing one when the 
coating first formed is removed prior to a sec- 
ond immersion. When cast-iron is exposed to 
the combined action of fresh water and sea- 
water, the action is said to be much more 
rapid, for the heavier sea-water below, and 
the lighter fresh water above, with the iron, 
form a voltaic pile having two liquids and one 
solid. 

A New Minerat, Bercrerire.—Mr. George 
A. Kénig has described and analyzed a new 
mineral from the Baltic lode of the Geneva 
Mining Company, Park County, Colorado, to 
which he has given the name of beegerite. 
The specimen on which the investigation was 
made was composed of quartz, about one half, 
and the new mineral in the two conditions of 
a light gray mass, and of crystals showing 
a darker gray color but exhibiting a very 
strong metallic luster, which were chemically 
identical withthe gray mass. Beegerite forms 
minute crystals of orthorhombic habit; has a 
specific gravity of 7273; acts before the blow- 
pipe like a mixture of galenite and bismuthite, 
with a small quantity of copper, and decrepi- 
tates; and is dissolved by concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid, slowly in the cold, but rapidly in 
the heated acid. The analyses gave it a com- 
position represented by the formula, Pbe Big 
Se=6 PbS+BiSs, with some copper. The 
compound exhibits properties nearly coinciding 
with those of galenite, and is qualitatively re- 
lated with the two species, cosalite and schir- 
merite. 

Tue ALKALOID oF Prrurte.—Professor Liver- 
sidge, of Sydney, New South Wales, has ex- 
tracted the alkaloid principle of piturie, a 
vegetable substance obtained from a species of 
Duboisia, of the order Solanacew, which is 
chewed by the Australian natives, and exerts 
an action similar to that of tobacco. Baron 
von Mueller and M. A. Ladenburg had pre- 
viously experimented with the alkaloid, but 
their accounts of it do not agree. As prepared 
by Professor Liversidge, by distillation of the 
plant with caustic soda, solution in ether, and 
removal of tle ether by distillation, the alka- 
loid, piturine, is at first clear and colorless, but 
becomes yellow and finally brown with access 
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of air, especially when exposed to sunlight. If 
air is excluded it will remain unchanged for a 
long time. It is soluble in all proportions in 
water, alcohol, and ether, yielding colorless 
solutions, and produces a greasy stain on paper, 
which disappears after a time. It is a little 
heavier than water, is volatile at ordinary tem- 
peratures, giving a vapor which forms a dense 
fog with hydrochloric acid, irritates the mu- 
cous membranes very much, and induces vio- 
lent headaches in those working with it. Its 
taste is acid and pungent, and very persistent ; 
its smell when fresh is very like that of nico- 
tine, but after it has become darkened is more 
like that of pyridine. It neutralizes acids com- 
pletely. Its composition is represented by the 
formula CoHsNis. 

Curtivarion oF Nitric Frrments.—Mr. R. 
Warington has communicated some prelimi- 
nary results of a course of experiments he has 
been making on the conditions in fermentation 
which respectively determine the formation of 
nitric and nitrous acid. When a small quan- 
tity of fresh soil is employed to seed solutions 
of chloride of ammonium supplied with nutri- 
tive ingredients, a pure, or nearly pure, nitric 
fermentation is obtained if the solution is suf- 
ficiently shallow and dilute, and the tempera- 
ture Jow. Under such circumstances only a 
trace of nitrous acid is formed, and this changes 
into nitric acid before the conclusion of the 
action. If the solutions employed are much 
more concentrated, or the temperature is con- 
siderably raised, large quantities of nitrous acid 
are produced. In all cases in which soil has 
been used as seed, the nitrous acid exists only 
temporarily in the solution, the final product of 
the fermentation being always nitric acid. Soil 
added to a solution of nitrite of potassium, sup- 
plied with nutritive ingredients, readily converts 
the nitrite into nitrate. When solutions which 
have been seeded with soil and have undergone 
the nitric fermentation arethemselves employed 
ag seed for new solutions of ammonia, the final 
result as before is nitric acid, provided the so- 
lution used as seed is only a few months old. 
With older solutions the result of the fermen- 
tation is apparently only nitrous acid, which 
does not further change into nitric acid, except 
when, as sometimes occurs, a white organism, 
a bacterium, after a considerable time, appears 
on the surface of the liquid, and spreads, under 
favorable circumstances, to cover it. When a 
solution which has undergone the nitrous fer- 
mentation is used as seed, it again produces a 
purely nitrous fermentation. These results ac- 
cord with the fact noticed by Pasteur, that the 
energy of infectious organisms may be reduced - 
by cultivation. The nitrifying ferment appears, 
then, to exist in the three conditions of the 
nitric ferment of the soil, producing nitrates ; 
the altered ferment producing nitrites; and the 
surface organism, which changes nitrites into 
nitrates. 

RELATIONS OF BAcTERIA AND VARIOUS GABES. 
—Mr. F. Hatton has made some experiments to 
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ascertain the nature of the action exerted by 
various gases on the life and increase of bacte- 
ria, and what influence the bacteria have on the 
percentage composition of the gases. The or- 
ganisms, obtained from a meat-extract, flour- 
ished well in atmospheric air, pure hydrogen, 
pure oxygn, and a mixture of carbonic oxide, 
carbonic anhydride, oxygen, and nitrogen, ab- 
sorbing oxygen and developing more or less of 
carbonic anhydride, with an apparent evolution 
of hydrogen and nitrogen in the latter experi- 
ment. Cyanogen seemed to be fatal as such 
to the organisms, but they appeared to revive, 
especially in the sunlight, after it underwent 
decomposition into ammonic oxalate. The 
bacteria lived well in sulphurous ‘anhydride, 
nitrogen, nitrous oxide, nitric oxide, carbonic 
anhydride, a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen 
obtained by the electrolysis of water, coal-gas, 
and a solution of urea and phosphate of potash. 
With spongy iron and air, the bacteria vanished, 
and the air when analyzed consisted of N 99-74 
per cent, CO: 0°26, and no oxygen. Acety- 
len, salicylic acid, strychnine, morphine, nar- 
cotine, and brucine, had no effect on the bac- 
teria. Phenol, spongy iron, alcohol, and po- 
tassium permanganate, were very destructive 
to them. Mr. W. M. Hamlet has found that 
bacteria can exist in carbonic oxide, hydrogen, 
one-per-cent creosote, phenol, methylamin, me- 
thylie alcohol, and chloroform, and Mr. Grace- 
Calvert has found that they can live in strong 
carbolic acid. The evidence of other observers 
is to the effect that the virulence of fever-pro- 
ducing liquids is destroyed by chlorine and 
sulphurous acid; and this suggests the query 
whether the organic matter to which they owe 
their power may not be essentially different 
from the bacteria described by Mr. Hatton. 
Action oF IyorGaNnio SUBSTANCES ON THE 
CrrouLation oF Livinae AnimAts.—Dr. James 
Blake has been led, by the results of a long series 
of researches on the phenomena elicited by the 
direct introduction of inorganic matter into the 
circulation of living animals, to the conclusion 
that the intensity of the physiological action of 
such matter increases in direct ratio with the 
atomic weight. The action of salts of forty- 
one elements was tested upon horses, dogs, 
cats, rabbits, geese, and hens, with identical 
results. The different groups of metallic ele- 
ments—monads, dyads, triads, and the rest— 
formed series in each of which the increase 
of activity corresponding with the rise of the 
atomic weight was manifested with striking 
regularity. Among some peculiar features of 
the experiments were that chlorine, bromine, 
and iodine agree closely in their physiological 
action—showing, however, a decrease instead 
of an increase in intensity; that phosphorus, 
arsenic, and antimony do not induce any im- 
' mediately perceptible physiological reaction ; 
and that the salts of potassium and ammonium, 
the latter of which produce results resembling 
those of certain nitrogenous alkaloids, exhibit 
the only exceptions to the rule that isomor- 
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phous substances act in an analogous man- 
ner. 

Free Frvormer.—Fluorine occupies a pecu- 
liar position among the elements the existence 
of which is satisfactorily established, in that it 
has never been isolated. This arises from the 
fact that its chemical affinities are so powerful 
that when it is released from any of its com- 
pounds it instantly attacks and combines with 
any material out of which it is practicable to 
make a vessel for the experiment. Loew has 
very recently announced that he has discoy- 
ered what he supposes to be free fluorine in a 
variety of fluor-spar found at Wolsendorf in Ba- 
varia, which is of a dark-violet color, and emits 
a peculiar odor. The origin of the odor has not 
hitherto been satisfactorily explained. Loew 
believes it to be due to fluorine existing free 
within the mineral, and has made some experi- 
ments which appear to bear out his conclusion. 

ABSORPTION oF NITROGEN By IRon.—Profes- 
sor Ira Remsen has had his attention called to a 
power manifested by iron, under certain condi- 
tions, of exhibiting the reactions of nitrogen. 
He was making experiments to verify the appli- 
cability of the method of Lassaignac for the de- 
tection of nitrogen in bodies containing carbon 
to compounds in which sulphur is present, when, 
working with a fusion of a compound which 
had been proved to contain no nitrogen with 
sodium and iron by hydrogen, he perceived the 
blue precipitate revealing the presence of nitro- 
gen to be distinctly formed. The experiment 
was repeated several times, with the same 
results, while the tests which were applied 
showed that all the substances operated with 
were free from nitrogen. Another specimen 
of iron by hydrogen, which had been kept for 
several years, and which did not take fire by 
contact with the air, failed to give the nitro- 
gen-test. This led Mr. Remsen to believe that 
nitrogen was absorbed from the air by iron, 
under some power connected with its active 
condition. Further experiments gave results, 
both of a positive and negative character, 
agreeable to this view, so as to induce a confi- 
dent statement of the conclusion that when iron 
by hydrogen and certain non-nitrogenous or- 
ganic substances are heated together with me- 
tallic sodium in an atmosphere of nitrogen, a 
cyanide is readily formed. ‘The action is simi- 
lar to that which takes place in blast-furnaces 
when formation of cyanide of potassium takes 
place. Experiments made with Bessemer steel 
and other forms yielded results corresponding 
with those referred to above. 

Arsenio In W Att-Papers.—Mr. Harry Grim- 
shaw, F.C. §., of Manchester, England, has 
called attention to the presence of arsenic in 
paper-hangings of other colors than green, 
which were obtained from the recent stock 
of a manufacturer in Lancashire, with the as- 
surance that they contained no arsenic. Six 
specimens of as many different colors, includ- 
ing three greens of different shades, light 
brown, dark brown, and pink, all contained 
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arsenic in considerable proportions—the pink, 
which had the least, having enough on a 
square foot to poison an adult person. By the 
side of these papers were placed, for compari- 
son, six other samples obtained from another 
manufacturer, the colors of which could hardly 
be distinguished from those of the arsenical 
papers, but which were wholly free from 
arsenic. From these and other papers which 
were compared with the same object, it was 
found that almost any color that may be de- 
sired can be obtained without the addition of 
that substance. If any difference exists in the 
appearance of the arsenical and non-arsenical 
colors, it is that the former are rather brighter. 
This, however, is not altogether a merit, for 
wall-colors may very easily be too bright. It 
is still undetermined whether the cheaper or 
more expensive papers usually contain more 
arsenic, and also in which class it is more com- 
monly found. 

Ammonia IN Human Satritva.—Mr. B. H. 
Heyward, of the laboratory of the University 
of Virginia, has made some researches into the 
presence of ammonia in human saliva. Evi- 
dence of the presence of the alkali was ob- 
tained by observing the action of heated oxide 
of magnesium upon filtering-paper moistened 
with the Nessler reagent. The paper showed 
a distinct orange tint when saliva was present, 
but was not affected when the saliva was omit- 
ted. In all of nineteen different cases exam- 
ined, of as many young men in good health, 
the ammonia reaction was obtained. In ten 
of the cases the amount was approximately de- 
termined to be in proportions varying from 
thirty to one hundred milligrammes of am- 
monia per litre of saliva. The proportions in 
the mixed saliva of a single person varied, on 
seven successive days, between forty and sixty 
milligrammes per litre. Special experiments 
directed to the different salivary glands indi- 
cated that most, if not all, of the ammonia 
came from the parotid and submaxillary glands, 
the latter furnishing notably the larger share, 
and that the source of ammonia—at any rate, 
the sole or chief source—is not to be found as 
free gas in the expired products of respiration 
condensed in aqueous solutions in the mouth. 

Gum-Lao rrom Arizona.—A resinous sub- 
stance has been found widely distributed 
throughout Arizona and Southern California, 
where it forms a coating of considerable thick- 
ness on the twigs of the Larrea Mexicana, or 
““greasewood,” which exhibits the cellular 
cayities containing ova of insects, and at cer- 
tain seasons a red fluid, and other characteristic 
properties as to color, solubility, the color given 
to different solutions, action under the influence 
of heat, and odor, of the gum-lac of India. An 
analysis of the substance, by J. M. Stillman, of 
the University of California, gives its composi- 
tion as consisting of 61-7 parts of resins, 1°4 of 
coloring matter soluble in water, 26°3 of caustic 
potash extract, 6°0 of insoluble residue, with a 
loss (including some coloring matter) of 4:6. 
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This shows a near correspondence, as to essen- 
tial elements, with the composition of the 
Indian shellacs. A gum is also found, but 
in smaller quantities and having a less amount 
of coloring matter, on the twigs of the Acacia 
Greggit, which resembles the lac from the 
Larrea in its general appearance and irregular 
cellular structure, as well as in its essential 
chemical properties, and behaves in the same 
manner toward chemical reagents. 

Tue Freezine-Pornt or Atconorio Mrx- 
TURES.—Researches which have been made by 
M. Raoult, of the Faculty of Sciences at Greno- 
ble, on the point of congelation of alcoholic 
liquors, show that the point at which mixtures 
of alcohol and water begin to freeze falls as the 
proportion of alcohol becomes stronger. M. 
Raoult has made a table of the points of con- 
gelation for different mixtures, by a compari- 
son with which the strength of any given 
mixtures may be determined by subjecting 
them to the freezing-test. Fermented liquors 
congeal at a temperature a little lower than 
mixtures of alcohol and water of the same 
strength, the difference increasing as the pro- 
portion of alcohol becomes stronger. In all 
cases the ice consists of pure water, wholly 
free from alcohol. Hence the part of the 
liquid left unfrozen is richer than the original 
liquid, and it follows that the point of conge- 
lation descends as the congelation progresses. 

A New Turory oF StrEELr.—Mr. W. Mattieu 
Williams has proposed a new theory to account 
for the temperability of steel. It is well known 
that, if steel is heated red-hot and suddenly 
cooled, it becomes extremely hard and brittle; 
if heated again and slowly cooled, it becomes 
almost as soft and tough as wrought-iron. If 
it is moderately heated, it becomes partially 
softened or “‘tempered,” in proportion to the 
temperature to which it is raised. None of 
these properties is possessed by either of the 
materials, carbon or iron, of which the steel is 
composed. Mr. Williams’s theory is based on 
the fact that there exists a definite compound, 
consisting of four equivalents of iron to one of 
carbon, which may be obtained in crystals, and 
which is more fusible than ordinary steel, and 
far more fusible than iron, and is excessively 
hard and brittle, but not temperable like steel. 
When it is melted at a temperature at which 
iron is quite infusible, it is capable of dissolving 
iron, and forming a liquid mixture. When 
such a mixture is cooled below the solidifying 
point of one of the substances, while its tem- 
perature is still above that of the other, then 
one must be still fluid while the other is striving 
to solidify. ‘If the cooling beyond this goes 
on slowly, the. molecular conflict will have 
time to settle itself; but, if the cooling is ef- 
fected suddenly, there must be a ‘molecular 
strain,’ due to the inequality of contraction of 
the different parts of the solid and the liquid 
portions of the mixture, the internal fluid 
movements necessary for the adjustment of 
this irregular contraction of the different parts 
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of the substance being arrested by the sudden 
solidification of the whole. We should thus 
have a solid with its different parts pulling 
against each other, or set in rigid grasp, or a 
state in which the opposite character and 
fluidity or mobility of particles would be ex- 
cessively developed. This would be excessive 
solidity, or hardness and brittleness. The mo- 
lecular strain must be still more severe in the 
case of a substance which goes on contracting 
as it approaches the temperature of solidifica- 
tion, and then suddenly expands as it assumes 
solidity. This is the case with iron.” Repeat- 
ing the heating process would relax the mutual 
grasp of particles in proportion to the develop- 
ment of that viscosity which is one of the 
characteristics of heated iron; and steel is 
tempered at a point approaching the ‘welding- 
heat” of iron. 

OHILI (Repfsrr0a DE Cutre). To the gen- 
eral statements of area, territorial division, 
population, etc., given in preceding volumes,* 
it may here be added that the population on 
January 1, 1879, has been reported at 2,155,029. 

.The President of the Republic is Sefior Don 
Domingo Santa-Maria, inaugurated September 
18, 1881, for the usual term of five years. 

The Cabinet was composed, June, 1881, of 
the following ministers: Interior, Sefior Re- 
cabarren; Foreign Affairs and Colonization, 
Sefior Valderana; Finance, Senor Don J. Al- 
fonso ; Justice, Public Worship, and Public In- 
struction, Sefior Garcia dela Huerta; and War 
and the Navy, Sefior Don J. F. Vergara. 

General Baquedano, the distinguished com- 
mander-in-chief of the Chilian forces in the 
Chilo-Peruvian War, had been nominated as a 
candidate for the presidency, but withdrew his 
candidature. Sefior Santa-Maria had the port- 
folio of Foreign Affairs in 1880. 

The regulation strength of the army in time 
of peace was fixed by Congress, in 1875, at 
8,573 men, deficiencies to be made up by con- 
scription. The regular army, at the time of 
the latest returns before the commencement of 
the war with Peru and Bolivia, comprised 712 
horse, 2,000 foot, and 804 artillery, with 749 
officers of all arms; 7 generals, 14 colonels, 54 
lieutenant-colonels, 67 majors, 182 captains, and 
425 lieutenants; constituting a total of 3,516. 
The National Guard consisted of 1,215 horse, 
21,147 foot, and 1,925 artillery; total, 24,287. 
But, on war being declared, the regular army 
was raised to a strength of 20,000, distributed 
in three divisions, and the National Guard to 
80,000; thus forming a total land-force of 
50,000. A single number of the “ Official Ga- 
zette’”? was said to contain, in October, 1880, 
eleven decrees relating to the formation of as 
many new corps, with an aggregate of 20,000 
men. 

In an official report published in the second 
half of 1880, the navy was stated to comprise 
11 ships of war, 12 transports, 3 pontoons, and 
2 launches (torpedoes)—in all, 28 craft; with an 

* See “ Annual Cyclopedia” for 1879. 
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aggregate of 20,107 tons, 5,459 horse-power, 
an armament of 83 pieces of cannon, 224 naval 
officers, and 1,686 seamen ; besides six marine 
officers, commanding 889 marines. In the 
above number of vessels were included six 
mail-steamers chartered by the Government 
until the end of the war, and equipped by their 
owners. 

Touching the question of finances, the most 
reliable information at hand is that derived 
from President Pinto’s message to the Chilian 
Congress under date of June 1, 1881. The rey- 
enue, ordinary and extraordinary, for the year 
1880, was in that document set down at $43,- 
992,584, and the expenditure at $43,123,829; 
the latter sum being only approximate, ‘ inas- 
much as, out of the extraordinary number of 
accounts arising from the war, it is but natural 
that many should still remain unsettled, the 
amount of which is not precisely known ;. as, 
for instance, the outlays made by the legation 
in France for military and naval supplies.” The 
ordinary revenue for the year referred to stood 
at $27,992,584, while the total revenue, ordi- 
nary and extraordinary, for 1879, was but $27,- 
693,087. It is true that in the revenue for 
1880 was included the sum of $2,500,000 de- 
rived from an ‘accidental source”—the re- 
demption of annuities; and the proceeds of 
the sales of nitrates, amounting to $4,000,000 
up to October 2, 1880, after which time “this 
latter source of income was replaced by the 
export duty, which, besides being almost equal 
in amount, possesses the advantage of facility 
of collection without the inconveniences at- 
tending mercantile operations.” The Tarapacd 
nitrates, just referred to, yielded considerable 
sums to the Government, for account of which 
they were worked until October 2, 1880, as 
stated above, the sales having been effected 
first by auction and afterward by British con- 
signees. The working of the guano deposits 
having been retarded by scarcity of laborers, 
transactions in that commodity had been lim- 
ited, the quantity exported up to June 1, 1880, 
not having exceeded 40,000 tons. The guano 
shipments were in accordance with the terms 
of the decree issued by the commander-in- 
chief of the army on February 22, 1880. In 
conformity with the act of September 2, 1880, 
all the stocks of the monopoly office had been 
disposed of, and the offices established in its 
stead were working satisfactorily. As, how- 
ever, these offices were of a temporary char- 
acter, the President announced his intention 
of submitting a bill to Congress for their or- 
ganization on a permanent basis. The issue 
office had emitted, up to the middle of May, 
1881, $10,626,000, in exchange for a corre- 
sponding amount in treasury notes. The total 
value of notes issued, including the amount on 
hand, was estimated at $12,000,000, which, 
with $13,000,000 in bank-notes, constituted an 
aggregate of $25,000,000 in circulation: an 
amount of paper that might under ordinary 
circumstances appear to be excessive, but 
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which was, ‘in reality, hardly sufficient to 
meet the requirements of the service now per- 
formed by the Chilian paper money, not only 
at home, but in a considerable portion of the 
South Pacitic coast.” The Government was 
represented as holding, at the date of the mes- 
sage, a sufficient quantity of fiscal notes to re- 
place the entire issue of treasury notes, which, 
though reduced by rather more than one-third, 
amounted to $26,000,000, of which $12,000,000, 
deposited in the national Treasury, were bear- 
ing interest at 5 per cent, pursuant to the 
terms of the law of August 19, 1880. 

After stating that the custom-house yield 
for 1880 had exceeded that for 1879 by nearly 
$4,000,000, President Pinto remarks, as note- 
worthy, that such increase was owing to ‘‘ new 
markets, and to increased production and con- 
sequent development of consumption. 

“In the new territories successively occupied 
by our troops, custom-houses have been estab- 
lished with a view to make the war self-sup- 
porting, as far as the unhinged condition of 
affairs in those regions will permit. With the 
reduction of the national expenditure to the 
requirements of a normal situation, taking into 
consideration the gradual increase of the rey- 
enue, and the resources drawn from the con- 
quered country, together with those to be de- 
rived from the ultimate permanent occupation 
of the Araucanian territory (which occupation 
renders urgent and indispensable the passage 
of the bill now before you relating to the 
ownership of the land in that territory), we 
have the encouraging conviction that the ex- 
penses of the war will be defrayed without 
further sacrifices. So far the Government has 
not found it necessary to make use of the bill 
recently passed for a new issue of $12,000,000, 
and I believe recourse thereto will not be re- 
quired in the present month. Nevertheless, 
care and economy in new outlays are essential 
to the establishment of our finances on a sure 
foundation that shall enable us to redeem, at 
an early day, our paper money, and return to 
specie currency.” 

The expenses of the war, up to the middle 
of 1881, have been reported, on the authority 
of the Chilian Minister to Washington, at $60,- 
000,000. Further particulars concerning the 
war debt and the means for paying it off were 
given in our yolume for 1880 (article Cum, 
p. 97, et seqg.). Reference may be made to the 
same volume for a detailed statement of the 
several loans, etc., constituting the national 
debt of Chili, which debt was officially report- 
ed as follows, on January 1, 1880: 


Hlomoeidelteines .gitis «b's oisca peleee pile $27,712,848 

Morel ene teu sesvless-<.ssbeeeasmhasreste 84,870,000 

PAPOP MONE Vitale lacy crs iacalre ges wap 12,000,000* 
Otay a ree teehee sss pie cistare ais $14,582,848 


The foreign trade of the republic for 1879 
was, according to first returns,t of the total 
value of $59,360,226, of which $36,620,226 


* $25,000,000 in June, 1881, (See ante, p. 101.) 
t See ** Annual Cyclopedia” for 1880, p. 99. 
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represented the exports. But in a later official 
report the exports were set down at $42,657,- 
839, and the imports at $23,226,781: total, 
$65,884,620. It should here be remarked that 
in the latter total is included that of the ex- 
ports and imports at- the new port of entry— 
Antofogasta — $5,464,991, and $482,173, re- 
spectively. Thus the value of the exports for 
1879 exceeded that of the imports by $19,481,- 
058, a result very largely contributed to by 
the splendid wheat-crop of the year in question. 
The quantity of wheat exported, mainly to 
Great Britain, in that year, was 142,182,985 
kilogrammes. 

The special trade of the republic in 1880 
was of the total value of $81,404,539—exports, 
$51,083,810; imports, $30,320,729: balance of 
trade in favor of Chili, $19,763,081. Included 
in the exports were agricultural products of the 
total value of $11,661,067, against $12,781,394 
for 1879; and minerals of the total value of 
$37,250,978, against $26,248,726 for 1879. The 
wheat-crop was exceptionally unfavorable in 
1880. 

The custom-house yield for the ten months 
of 1880 ending October 31st reached $7,594,- 
891, against $6,845,731 for the whole of the 
year immediately preceding. 

The value of the annual exports of copper— 
the great Chilian staple—to Great Britain, is 
estimated at from $12,500,000 to $15,000,000. 

The imports from Great Britain in 1880 
were as follows: 





@ottontabrics.< 5 aewielse sets smete tele sea $4,428,375 
WoolenHabrics.nckis-.ioble sastiee mice asieee 236,210 
Tinen fabrics... cee es. 145,285 
tailway iron of all kinds 178,545 
Cast and wrought iron.................. 184,790 
Ota seis eutt es coetysee ee metas $5,123,205 


According to the report of the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Treasury Department, the exports from the 
United States to Chili for the fiscal year 1879 amount- 
ed to $1,254,000, a decrease of $723,000 from the pre- 
ceding year, while the imports from Chili into the 
United States during the same period amounted to 
$643,000, a decrease of only $20,000 from the preced- 
ing year. The trade of England with Chili during 
the year 1878 was as follows: Imports from Chih, 
$10,692,000, a decrease of nearly $12,000,000 from the 
imports of 1874, which occurred penpals in copper, 
wheat, and flour. Exports to Chili, $6,000,000, a de- 
crease of nearly $8,000,000 from the exports of 1874. 
As the decrease herein noted in the trade of England 
with Chili is confined to no single year, but runs con- 
secutively through all the intervening years, it shows 
a steady decline in the trade between both countries. 
The exports to Chili from England are composed 
principally of the following articles: cotton manufact- 
ures, $2,466,000, a decrease from the cotton exports 
of 1874 of nearly $2,000,000, and of 20,000,000 yards ; 
wearing apparel, arms, ammunition, bags and sacks, 
beer, ale, coal, earthen and china ware, glass-ware, 
leather and manufactures of, linens, jutes, machinery, 
metals and manufactures of, paints, woolens, etc. 

The trade of France with Chili during the year 1878 
was as follows: Imports from Chili, $3,000,000, about 
the same as the imports of 1874; exports to Chili, 
$3,500,000, a decrease of $4,000,000 from the exports 
of 1874, The principal exports from France to Chili, 
during the year 1878, in the order of their value, were 
as follows: Refined sugar, leather and manufactures 
of, woolen goods, cotton goods, mercery and buttons, 
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wearing apparel, wines, paper, pottery and glassware 
fish, olive-oil, tools and pa plemente: liquors, telt hats, 
medicines, jewelry, watches and clocks, ete. During 
the year 1877, according to the report above quoted, 
there entered at and cleared from Valparaiso 827 
steamers, of 798,656 tons, 1,319 sailing-vessels, of 
648,712 tons, a total of 2,146 vessels, of 1,447,368 tons. 
The United States was represented in this fleet by 68 
sailing-vessels. Of the steamships, 36, of a tonnage 
of 126,000 tons, entered the port direct from Liver- 
pool, via the Straits of Magellan. Herein lies the se- 
eret of England’s large trade with South America. 


The following extract from the official organ 
of the Chilian Government will be found to 
contain significant considerations on the com- 
mercial relations of Chili with the United States: 


From the data collected, systematically arranged, 
and published in the yearly reports of the Bureau of 
Commercial Statistics, it appears that Chili imported 
from the United States in 1856 assorted merchandise 
to the amount of $2,439,153, and in return exported her 
own agricultural and mining products to the markets 
of the United States to the amount of $3,090,899. Our 
business thus, in that year, with the great republic ag- 
gregated the respectable sum of $5,530,052, an amount 
certainly greater than its commerce with any of the 
other republics of this continent. Nevertheless, in the 
course of twenty-four years only, this condition of 
things has totally changed, to the great detriment of 
both nations. While the commerce between Colom- 
bia and the United States reaches the sum of a little 
over $7,000,000 per annum, and’ with Venezuela ex- 
ceeds $11,000,000; while her commercial relations 
with the far-off Argentine Republic and the petty re- 
publics of Central America are every day assuming 
greater importance, our commercial statistics hardly 
make any record of trade, and this record only shows 
a trifling amount of the commerce between Chili and 
the United States, which in other times was so active 
and profitable. The decline is shown by the aaeina 
official figures: In 1860 importations from the United 
States had fallen from $2,500,000 to $1,085,000 in 
round numbers. Three years later, our exports of 
copper and ores still amounted to $1,250,000, while 
the imports of American products amounted to about 
the same sum. In 1868 the decrease was still more 
noticeable : our exports scarcely reached half a million 
or $400,000 less than in 1844, in which year the Unite 
States were purchasers from us to the amount of 
$956,052. From 1874 to 1878 trade continued in the 
same depressed condition, and it is but reasonable to 
suppose that the fluctuations in exchange, and diffi- 
culties in obtaining exchange, will have, during the 
course of 1879 and the present year, still further re- 
duced the figures representing the commercial inter- 
course of the two peoples. In the tables of commercial 
statistics, which we may properly call a journal of our 

rogress, the total of the trade between Chili and the 
Einited States, during a term of twenty-two years, 
from 1844, is set down at the respectable sum of 
$88,730,000; what will be the insignificance of the 
total for an equal period of time reckoned from 1866 
may be easily calculated from the data we have al- 
ready given, and it is no rash assertion to say that, if 
the causes which have led to this decay be not con- 
sidered and some remedy applied, the day will soon 
come when trade between C Ai and the United States 
will be but a sad reminiscence of our commercial sta- 
tistics. It is but proper to add, in support of our ob- 
servations on this decay, that the same is observable 
with other countries, the Argentine Republic, Ecuador, 
and Colombia, with which, at a period not very re- 
mote, and under circumstances much less favorable 
for developing and increasing trade, our own country 
had an active and mutually advantageous commerce. 

The causes that, within the last twenty-four years, 
have led to this extraordinary decay in the commerce 
of Chili with the United States are apparent. 
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The astonishing development of the agricultural 
interests in the old mining regions of California, to- 
gether with the fact that there, on rich and virgin 
soil, scientifically cultivated, are produced the same 
articles raised by us here on worn-out soils, imper- 
feetly cultivated without the aid of fertilizers, consti- 
tutes the first and most conclusive of such causes. 
Not only have our cereals been driven out of the ad- 
vantageous markets of California, but by the products 
of this same California they have been supplanted in 
other markets, which, but a short time since, were 
our own. United States flour to-day finds its way to 
Central America, Panama, Ecuador, and occasionally 
has reached even our own country to supply the deficit 
created by bad crops, unwise Goraneeh cia calculations, 
or our imperfect methods of planting and gathering 
our crops, It is not singular that in San Francisco 
Chili flour should be no longer used, inasmuch as that 
essentially agricultural land produces wheat with such 
wonderful profusion; but it is very singular that the 
wheat of California, which is, as it were, but of yester- 
day, should have absolutely driven Chilian wheat, of 
long standing and high repute, out of all the markets 
of the Pacific coast. Our inability to enter into com- 
petition with it indicates the existence of questions to 
pe resolved with regard to low rates of interest, the 
use of agricultural implements in planting, of fertil- 
izers, and means of transportation. These questions 
must be considered in the light of the requirements of 
our agricultural interests. It, however, there are rea- 
sons why California, so far from buying wheat from 
us, brings her own extraordinary production of this 
article into competition with our own, such reasons 
totally fail when we come to consider other articles 
which, twenty-five years ago, we exported to the 
markets of the United States, and to a very consider- 
able extent. Why is it, then, that the United States 
are no longer purchasers of our copper? Why is it 
that they have ceased to work up our wool? In 1866 
we exported to the United States $1,000,000 worth of 
these two articles; in 1862, $1,943,429 ; and in 1863 

still $823,600. This trade, far from tending toward 
an increase, seems to be on the verge of disappearing. 
Is it, then, because the United States produce all the 
copper they require in their manufactures and ship- 
building? Most certainly not, if we are to believe 
their own statistics and the reports of some of the 
branches of their manufactures. The yield of copper 
in the United States is not sufficient for their con- 
sumption, and it is necessary to import from England 
part of that which England receives trom Chili. As 
may be naturally supposed, this reaches the hands of 
the consumer in the Tiettad States with an addition of 
the charges for the increased freights, expenses, and 
profits of the first purchaser. The same, or some- 
thing very nearly so, though perhaps on a smaller 
scale, occurs with regard to our wool. All this is due 
to the protective, or rather prohibitory, tariff which 
the Government of the United States have put in 
force, more particularly since 1863, when they were 
called upon to meet the expenses of their tremendous 
war of secession. 

Commerce is nothing more than an interchange of 
products; and in order that we may become consum- 
ers of the manufactures of America, it is indispensa- 
ble that our products should have easy access to the 
markets of that country. Drawing against England, 
as has been the case up to the present time, it is not 
probable that we shall be purchasers to any great ex- 
tent of the goods offered to us. Upon such a basis of 
trade, and however advantageous the prices might be, 
it would be impossible for them to compete with simi- 
lar productions from other countries. England, which 
buys our copper and wool, can always sell us her cut- 
Jery and hardware on advantageous terms, for finan- 
cial reasons that from their obviousness it is not neces- 
sary here to state. It is not, then, through the means 
of education pursued by the State, or the intelligence 
of the American manufacturer, that the problem of 
establishing extensive commercial relations between 
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the two countries is to be solved. Let the manufac- 
turers begin by making their own markets accessible, 
and asserting the principle of free interchange, without 
which unlimited production is simply ruinous. Let 
them seek to exchange for our copper and wool upon 
equitable terms, as in former times ; then may they 
certainly reckon upon us as permanent consumers of 
their products. e will pay them for their ma- 
chinery, hardware, and dry goods with our wool, 
niter, and copper. Efforts to augment the various 
agricultural and manufactured products of a country 
within the natural limits imposed by soil, climate, 
geographical position, and the grade of civilization 
enjoyed, are always laudable. 


The attitude assumed by the Chilian Gov- 
ernment toward the holders of Peruvian bonds 
was alluded to in detail in our volume for 
1879. The following extracts from the Lon- 
don “Times” and from a British financial 
journal will throw the necessary light upon 
that question as it stood in the summer of 
1881. It may be added that, down to the end 
of that year, little hope was entertained by the 
most sanguine of an early dividend. The net 
proceeds of thirteen cargoes sold on account 
of the Chilian Government, and to be applied 
in favor of the bondholders, was reported by 
the London consignees to amount to but £17,- 
828 10s.! The total claim represented by bonds 
is £32,000,000. 


With regard to the reports in the market to the 
effect that the Chilian Government are going to as- 
sume the burden of the Peruvian debt at a smaller 
rate of interest, the truth appears to be that some large 
bondholders here, seeing that the committee are prac- 
tically impotent and that some other combination must 
be formed to protect the bondholders, have made a 

roposal to the Chilian minister to accept what, in 
‘act, is a composition, the bondholders agreeing in 
return to renounce all their rights. The Chilian 
minister, we believe, is inclined to listen to the pro- 
posal, whatever it may be, but nothing can be done 
now respecting it without conferring with Messrs. A. 
Gibbs and Sons, with whom communications have 
been opened. In any case the Chilian Government 
are not likely to agree to any arrangement which 
would cause them loss, which would probably be the 
result of their promising to pay £2 per cent on the 
Peruvian debt. The most favorable estimate by the 
best judges is that there will not be a net revenue 
from the guano sales of more than one per cent on the 
total amount of the Peruvian debt, and the realization 
of even that amount depends upon the possibility of 
obtaining sufficient guano of a marketable quality. 
On this head very considerable doubts are entertained. 

There has been a great deal of excitement in Peru- 
vian bonds on the circulation of various rumors which 
seem to be mostly devoid of authority. It is eminent- 
ly improbable that the Chilian Government will adopt 
the course which some ardent admirers of its gen- 
erosity have been suggesting. There is no reason 
that we can see why Chili should take upon her the 
Peruvian debt, and guarantee two, or any, per cent 
to the bondholders. She does all she can fairly be 
expected to do when she gives the bondholders access 
to the property hypothecated to them in security for 
the foreign debt of Peru. Sanguine views have, 
however, been in the ascendant, and the price of the 
bonds has had a substantial rise. There is this much 
to be said in their favor, that even at one per cent (if 
it were sure) the bonds would be cheap at their pres- 
ent market quotations. Calculating on the basis otf 
the vessels chartered and loading, on their way or 
arrived, allowing for only twenty more ships during 
the rest of the year, nearly two per cent on the loan 
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would, it is said, be within sight. There is, we agree 
with a correspondent of a contemporary, something 
more tangible in the prospect here than we have at 
present with the Turks. ut no progress—we would 
remind this correspondent and other critics—is likely 
to be made by indulging in mere abuse of the com- 
mittee of Peruvian bondholders. The letter from that 
body, which we publish elsewhere, proves their anxiet 
to have done with controversies and wrangling wath 
the Chilian Government or any one else. But it is mere 
fatuity to call in question the credentials of the com- 
mittee, or to speak of them as ‘‘impotent.’? Never 
was a committee appointed by a more indubitable 
vote. Out of a total of £32,000,000 bonds no less 
than £26,000,000 were registered or deposited, and 
£21,000,000 were voted on. The fact that the bond- 
holders paid the assessment on their bonds sufficiently 
demonstrates how much they were in earnest in the 
matter, and how little foundation there is for the at- 
tempt to discredit their committee on the authority of 
anonymous ‘‘ large’? bondholders. If there was any 
pressure put on the bondholders to deposit their bonds 
and vote, it was applied by the Chilian minister, who 
caused it to be announced that their not registering or 
depositing would deprive them of their right to par- 
ticipate in the proceeds of the sales of the guano. 
The attacks on the committee are baseless clamors. 


The subjoined additional extract from the 
message read by President Pinto at the open- 
ing of the Chilian Congress on June 1, 1881, 
will serve to complete the sketch of affairs in 
that country in that year: 


Fr.iow-Civizens oF THE SENATE AND CHAMBER OF 
Deputies: It affords me pleasure to be able to inform 
you that our relations with friendly powers are on a 
footing of perfect cordiality. 

A slight moditication which circumstances appeared 
to me to warrant has taken place in our relations with 
Spain.* You are aware of the eagerness with which 
Peru and Bolivia hastened to sign a treaty of peace 
with Spain, in the belief that by this means they would 
be able to obtain warlike elements to use against us. 
The Peninsular Government, after entering into a 
treaty of peace with our enemies, maintained, how- 
ever, the strictest neutrality, notwithstanding that the 
truce with Chili subsisted and still subsists. In con- 
formity with this lofty policy, it ever showed itself 
disposed to deny to our enemies all favors which it 
could not grant tous also. These antecedents, added 
to the friendly attitude assumed by the Spanish com- 
munity at Iquique on a sad occasion, induced me to 
think that it would be proper to show that, on our 
part, we were not insensible to these conciliatory 
actions. Believing, therefore, that I faithfully inter- 
preted public feeling in the matter, I issued the de- 
cree of January 31st last, opening our ports to Span- 
ish vessels. In conformity with the law of January 
12th of last year, which empowered me to give in the 
adhesion of Chili to the Postal Union, I applied, dip- 
lomatically, to the Swiss Federal Council for the in- 
corporation of our country into that convention from 
the first of April of this year. 

While devoting, as you may suppose, particular 
attention to the requirements of the war in which we 
are engaged, the different branches of the public serv- 
ice have not been neglected. 

The advancement of our frontier, both north and 
south, has rendered necessary the creation of new 
provinces and departments, and several bills having 
this object in view will shortly be submitted to you. 

The public roads have been duly attended to with 
the sums provided for in the estimates, and with pri- 
vate donations. I haye issued decrees giving to the 
inhabitants of provinces some participation in road 
affairs, which will have the effect of improving the 





* A treaty of peace between Chili and Spain, after fifteen 
years’ interruption, was concluded in 1881, 
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management of those matters, and will be a guarantee 
ie the legitimate outlay of the money expended on 
em, 

Important improvements have been carried out on 
the existing lines of telegraph for the purpose of af- 
fording greater facility for communication. 

The prolongation of the line of telegraph to Ancud 
is being actively pushed on, and in a few days more 
the forts lately constructed in Arauco will be connect- 
ed with the rest of the republic by telegraph. 

In conformity with the provisions of the act of Jan- 
uary 14th of the present year, surveys are being made 
for the plans at estimates of a railway from Angol 
to the province of Valdivia, and at an early date I shall 
apply for power to commence work on the first section 
of that line. 

A bill, framed by the committee charged with the 
revision of the civil code of procedure, providing for 
the resort of cassation, will be laid before you. 

The Council of Education is discharging its labors 
With commendable zeal, and it has submitted to the 
government plans of studies for the course of ‘ hu- 
manities’’ and mathematics, and a plan of examina- 
tions for use in superior and secondary educational 
establishments. 

Notwithstanding that during last year the war at- 
tained its greatest spread and development, trade has 
continued its regular and progressive course. The 
circumstance of our having been able to carry military 
operations into the enemies’ territory from the very 
commencement of hostilities, thanks to our naval su- 
periority, a fact worthy of being remembered in every- 
thing relating to the security and future of the rope 
lic, has, by maintaining open their sphere of action, 
been the cause of trade and industry having been free 
from uncertainties and fears which would have para- 
lyzed or hindered their progress. On the contrary, 
the war itself, by its constant successes, has opened up 
new fields to enterprise by the conquest of extensive 
territories which have been sources of revenue to the 
state, and of labor and wealth for private individuals. 


(For treaty of limits, see AncENTINE REPUB- 
Lio; and for narrative of the war, Perv.) 

CHILI, PERU, anp tux UNITED STATES. 
(See Perv, Cuizi, AND THE UNITED STATES.) 

CHINA, an empire in Asia. Emperor, 
Kwang-Su, formerly called Tsaeteen, born in 
1872, a son of Prince Ch’un, and grandson to 
the Emperor Tau-Kwang, who died in 1850; 
he succeeded to the throne in 1875. 

The area and population of the provinces of 
the empire were estimated as follows in 1880: 

















PROVINCES. Square kilometres, Population, 

ObIBE ites oct. irais= >< 148,357 28,000,000 
Shantane® Fe sooo 2100: cere iesere 139,282 29,000,000 
Shanel. 295 sa... .oekees sie 170,853 17,056,925 
ET OAS ate sata o ni taaisioi3i 9 Bate 173,350 29,069,771 
Klan eau soateniersorte 2s viewia'o oie 103,959 87,800,000 
IN ganbwitttor 2 .(sacjennoosaane 139,875 84,200,000 
Rian psi ¥ie seesaw teesie 177,656 23,000,000 
Fokien and Formosa*....... 157,320 14,800,000 
Chihkiang* 92,383 26,300,000 
Hupeh* 179,946 27,400,000 
Hunan....... 215,555 20,048,969 
OMA i er eals a elcieastateneeeelars 210,840 10,309,769 
Kansuht 674,923 9,285,377 
Szechuen 479,268 85,000,000 
Kwangtung and Hainan*.... 269,923 19,200,000 
Kiwangsi........-secccoe cee 201,640 8,121,327 
DYCCITEATN eaynie aieie oto’ 210) is/airiersioe 817,162 5,823,670 
Keweich ow aise. <2 2-0 see a6 172,898 5,679,128 

Total China proper...... 4,024,690 880,000,009 





* According to ‘“‘ Reports on Trade at the Treaty Ports for 
the Year 1879.” By the Inspector-General of Customs, Shang- 


hai. , 
+ Population in 1880, according to official reports in 
“Deutscher Reichs-Anzeiger,” April 25, 1881. 
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The area and population of the other parts 
of the empire were as follows: 











COUNTRIES. Square kilometres, Population, 
Mantchoorian...tescsces sees 963,880 12,000,000 
Mongolia issn » car dete serve 8,377,288 2,000,000 
Thibet ja vices bo seamen 1,687,898 6,000,000 
Soongaria 404,500 600,000 
Hast Turkistan |, 2. e.ccsess 1,118,713 580,000 
Ooreasjec Widen. cea eee 286,784 8,500,000 

Total tributary countries. 7,789,058 29,680,000 
Total Chinese Empire...| 11,818,750 409,800,000 





The estimates of the population of Peking 
vary between 500,000 and 1,650,000. The pop- 
ulation of the treaty ports, according to the 
“Returns of Trade at the Treaty Ports for 
the Year 1880,” were as follows: 

















PORTS Chinese, Foreign. 

Canton ene seite he ceessacces 1,600,000 248 
Wientsin: sees ese aes sees sate 930,000 179 
Hoochowsnpasteaneecareoocees 630.000 239 
Hankow...... 600,000 129 
shanghai... 272,284 1,980 
Ning pos. see e. cannes 260,000 152 
Takow and Faiwan.......... 235,000 48 
Ohinklangencenie aes cceees ae 130,000 69 
Hams... Weecssesc ces cess 90,000 389 
WAIMOY Noratte cehee aoe ee ties 88,000 292 
IW eRCHOW Goce cic amsiecrs eins 83,000 13 
Newchwang 60,000 118 
RAMEN Gi) siyicis nysinsloisiaaistens 48,000 45 
WW OONOO'Semrenriacececmnecen 40,000 i 
Cheofooyt athe seeecees 85,000 262 
Dehangsvtingseeecdeose tess 88,560 17 
Biwatow scwataus ageclo seiner cies 80,000 127 
Kiungchow....... 80,000 10 
Pakhoi Py ocades vc 25,000 11 

LOH ene minis setite corer n te 5,219,794 8,995 








The number of foreigners of each nationality 
in the treaty ports, and the number of business 
houses belonging to each, were as follows in 
1879: 




















NATIONALITIES. Business | Population. 

ES TUTAB I tate sie eye ieteieisieleiateis stereteleitaioisie 299 2,070 
American 81 469 
GermMan,.....scccsses 64 364 
OTNC ters cits, ovstolaloieieisiaisisloleisleselistaia 20 228 
IBSSAISH feisieieie,otate/oteieie 16 1 153 
TRTISSIANA Soci cleisieieicieislore 16 ae 
ADV ATUISHH, oye aie cjeiefe o ets(e' aco oictelosererererete 5 13 
Japanese.. 2 61 
Austrian ee 85 
Swedish and Norwegian. 1 85 
AUITIUCIA ets fs. c.cre te. ola eisioreysclepisiotaiatets 2 28 
DU AUAN Sains, aiciedin's o's ais siaisiotey seminars Or we 
BR ONONBIVG oa saic.ain 6 noi nraieinelsleretaielialee 1 9 
Other nationalities 9 874 

TOtal Al sic vine cle snaetecle ieee 451 8,995 





The possibility of a war with Russia has 
caused the Chinese Government to consider 
plans for the reorganization of the army, and 
it has actually begun the work of reform. Ac- 
cording to the plan adopted, three armies are 
to be organized: 1. The Army of Mantchooria, 
comprising 30,000 men, and located between 
Mukden and Tsitsikhar, with its headquarters 
at Mukden. 2. The Army of Mongolia, 20,000 
strong, which is intended to defend the roads 
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leading through Mongolia to the Russian fron- 
tier. Itis stationed in the neighborhood of 
Kalgan, and is placed under the command of 
the military chief to whom is intrusted the 
defense of Peking. 38. The Army of Turkistan, 
numbering 40,000 men, which is intended to 
protect the western frontier. Besides these 
armies of operation, there is to be another 
army of about 100,000 men which is to occupy 
the border provinces, and still another of about 
the same strength for the defense of Peking, 
and the preservation of order in the interior. 
This would make a total of about 800,000 men, 
which in time of war could be increased to 
1,000,000 men. 

The Chinese fleet is composed of the three 
squadrons of Canton, Foochow, and Shanghai. 
According to a report of Captain A. Bocard, in 
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the ‘“Reyue Maritime et Coloniale,” January, 
1880, it contained the following vessels: 














VESSELS. Guns, Men. 

Did SALOB a ectise suede eater cir 52 1,200 
LOO RUICh sAododdaes sabo000 ieee 11 350 
AHEM OATS i olstacieleleloelela siete «te 207 4,000 
2 steam-sloops,..... Riyieaiettveeres 4 40 
B! CLANS POLEB ee ersre/olels\el+1e14/<Ve)ele vies 6 270 
PL SLOAIUCT 1a) (atelniisloievolele e/aleteteVsiale’ 3 onic 
DG VOSSCIS Sais ctsyaisiseis caetennotelan esters 283 5,860 





Nothing definite is known about the reve- 
nues of the Government, which are estimated 
at 79,500,000 taels of Haikwau (1 Haikwau 
tael = $1.40). The customs receipts in the 
treaty ports have been published since 1861. 
The amounts received have been as follows (in 
Haikwan taels): 




















YEAR, Imports, Exports, Coasting trade. Tonnage dues. Transit. Total. L 
ear aon 8,350,792 5,113,508 475,291 211,271 152,740 9,308,598 
WSTOs ee eeces 8,904,489 6,931,984 645,961 236,694 249,081 11,968,109 
TEUGE 11S ip eee 4,068,582 6,995,569 611,430 234,814 248,026 12,152,921 
Stipes Sheen 4,175,075 6,843,763 570,221 924.035 258,985 12,067,078 
STS S eae hat te 4,188,092 7,109,608 653,059 260,131 273,108 12,483,988 
HISTO Mone Se ton A 4\842.594 7,385,070 713,447 247,833 842,796 13,531,670 
ASSOLE Ry ee 4,617,773 8,268,682 786,196 249 591 836,841 14,258,588 

In 1874 the Chinese Government contracted 
: : YEARS Imports. rts, 
the first foreign debt, amounting to 13,500,000 eo, soi 
taels; of this amount 7,000,000 taels have been 1875................ 67,803,247 68,912,929 
paid, leaving a debt of 6,500,000 taels. The 43% ae a 
home debt amounts to 80,000,000 taels. 70,804,027 67,172.179 
Th a ial . : 82,297,424 72,281,262 
e foreign commerce of China with the 79.298°452 TT ssB B87 


United States, Great Britain, Russia, and other 
countries of Europe, etc., during the years 
1875—’81, was as given in the annexed table 
(values expressed in Haikwau taels). 








The imports from and exports to the differ- 
ent countries in 1879 and 1880 were as follows 
(values expressed in Haikwanu taels): 



























































1879. 1880. 
COUNTRIES. 
Imports, Exports. Imports. Exports. 
Gr e@aL Sit almn ye srertetecisicterctelstelsisiec lets (sicis.sie\s/sik sis 20,883,000 26,125,000 21,881,000 27,824,000 
DL OM NOT pie tate foletotelererelolcletetalavelslelelcieletetelarefes 29,641,000 16,403,000 80,253,000 16,609,000 
Hiast Unvdiesst a, cne ate castloee eset sissies ass,» 24,677,000 550,000 20,706,000 1,106,000 
Straits Settlements and other British pos- 

ROERIOUS oie Cetin ere ee meee earn 1,294,000 2,805,000 1,187,000 2,995,000 
United States........ 2,541,000 8,967,000 1,205,000 9,107,000 
Russia (Odessa),........ ER eee esis t silt |) iiementas 000 i ene teeters 29,000 
Other countries of Hurope...... nee 1,750,000 10,152,000 2,297,000 12,892,000 
Russia and Siberia via Kiakhta ‘ 277,000 4,188,000 | ..-..... 4,055,000 
aA AN Gators tints avec fe = inte <islae vie Asimcicin siaieca aide 8,417,000 2,283,000 8,501,000 2,203,000 
Mito COUNTS). .1.% cis. aie gie aisles eee nes ne 866,000 846,000 609,000 1,064,000 

SILO ieeitereisicieis seis seen) a brarsionte aie sina eere : 84,796,000 72,281,000 81,689,000 77,884,000 
TE-OXPOMLAWON'...caerisuwnneccee osama 2569,000 "Rais cee 2:846.000) Pale ewameocee f 

The principal articles of import and export were as follows (in Haikwau taels) : 
IMPORTS (EXCLUSIVE OF RE-EXPORTS), EXPORTS. 
ARTICLES. oo a ARTICLES. 
1879. 18890. 1879. 1880. 

Oplumiiiaswmsaaemone 86,537,000 82,845,000 BlaOk COB ins cistnneierels 27,521,000 29,299,000 
Cotton goods........ 22,600,000 23,883,000 Green tea... .. 0+. .s 4,309,000 4,196,000 
Woolen goods....... 4,954,000 5,811,000 Brick-tea.....s0.... 1,898,000 2,182,000 
Motalesons. «datiaoekien 4,132,000 4,079,000 BilKieratsus eve eisisinisvereis.s 28,620,000 29,831,000 
Miscellaneous...... 14,004,000 18,675,000 Sugar...... Reestent: 2,225,000 8,264,000 
Miscellaneous....... 8,218,000 9,162,000 

Miotalyane scares 82,227,000 79,298,000 Totaleeene. st 72,281,000 77,884,000 
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The commerce of the treaty ports in 1880 
was as follows (in Haikwau taels) : 




















PORTS. Imports, Exports, 
Newehwang .:......5... 250,000 158,000 
PRORUSIN' Janae se achee es 1,191,000 4,240,000 
CHOLOG saphic = Saerc a4 erst orals 651,000 94,000 
HANK GW licens cc ses csee 28,000 7,644,000 
PRSRURIA RS Yer eat ee. fh meee 269,000 
Chinkiane si ieckecses S000 6 ily (aed -odetne 
BRAN @AAL ci occa aoen ans 56,046,000 86,179,000 
NINE POs. cacn es : 73,000 10,000 
BLOOCHOW <n 4.<isrenserels 2,802,000 9,134,000 
Tamsui (Formosa). é 747,000 116,000 
PLAKOW a sreceesteee see cs 1,286,000 1,815,000 
AMOV Wao aaueeeeclc aes 5,412,009 8,638,000 
Sato wes ccreeisoiss weiter “a 8,214,000 1,249,000 
Canconen sree 2.949.000 12,803,000 
RN GHG Whacsees 5 ote. $25,000 833,000 
PRakhol (3: sid. aartiarateivhe 1,218,000 211,000 

Wotaliccsc cess ces 2 81,639,000 77,884,000 
Re-exports ......... DBAS O00 TF fii senscetrsic 











The movement of shipping in the Chinese 
ports during the years 1879 and 1880 is shown 
by the following table (entrances and clear- 
ances being taken together) : 






































1879. 1880. 
FLAGS, 
Vessels, Tons, | Vessels. Tons. 
British... 10,699 8,126,004] 12,397 | 9,606,156 
German... 1,907 721,046} 1,501 632,044 
American. 931 270,632} 1,070 287,369 
VONCe. sooo oes 164 154,995 128 150,207 
Japanese.......... 157 188,208 201 167,902 
OHM i). waisis Seas 10 4,360 | 4,206,771) 5,335 | 4,699,255 
TAGE ois oisss.cisit #02 | 2,781 309,565) 2,333 831,419 
Steamers.......... 14,509 12,260,132) 17,300 | 14,572,718 
Sailing-vessels..... | 6,900 1,667,039} 5,670 1,301,634 
Total. sock. | 21,409 | 13,927,221) 22,970 | 15,874,352 





The first attempt to introduce railways was 
made by the construction of a short line from 
Shanghai to Woosung, forty miles in length. 
One half of this line, from Shanghai to Kang- 
wang, was opened for traffic June 3, 1876, but 
closed again in 1877, after having been pur- 
chased by the Chinese authorities. There are 
four lines of electric telegraph, having an 
aggregate length of thirty-nine miles. 

Tsze An, known as the Eastern Empress, 
one of the Empresses-dowager who were 
jointly clothed with. the imperial authority 
during the minority of the Emperor, died in 
March. Her co-regent, Tsze Hi, lay danger- 
ously ill for some time. Had her death fol- 
lowed, there would have supervened a political 
crisis, which might have resulted in a dynas- 
tic revolution. The selection of the present 
infant Emperor has constantly been held by 
many in authority to have been contrary to 
the constitutional precedents and religious 
principles of the empire. There are also seri- 
ous irregularities in the present regency, to 
which the orderly minds of the Chinese are 
with difficulty reconciled. The regency should 
have been resigned by the Empresses-regent to 
the widow of the late Emperor; and it was 
imperatively incumbent upon the father of 
the present Emperor to keep him away from 
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court, and entirely remote from public affairs, 
because the natural authority of a father and 
the homage of a subject are, according to Chi- 
nese conceptions, absolutely incompatible. 

The controversy with Russia regarding the 
restoration to China of the province of Ii, and 
its capital, Kulja, seemed likely in the summer 
of 1880 to result in a war, which would have 
proved most disastrous to China. The influ- 
ence of the Marquis Tseng and of Colonel Gor- 
don barely prevented the war party, headed 
by Prince Ch’un, the father of the Emperor, 
and by Tso-Tsung-t’ang, Governor-General of 
Eastern Turkistan, and reputed subjugator of 
Kashgaria, from plunging their country into 
the unequal conflict. The moderate progressist 
party, which exerted its influence in favor of 
peace, although it was led by the most eminent 
statesmen of China—Ch’un’s brother, Princo 
Kung, and the great Viceroy, Li-Hung-chang 
—and had more moral weight among the man- 
darins, lacked the power and prestige which 
the support of the Empresses-regent gave their 
opponents. The warnings of Gordon and Tseng 
sustained the peace party, and prevented a col- 
lision after the rejection of the Treaty of Liva- 
dia. The Government remitted the sentence 
of Chung-how, the negotiator of the repudiated 
treaty, who had been condemned to death, 
and expressed its willingness to resume nego- 
tiations, Russia was reluctant to redeem her 
promise to retire from the occupied province 
whenever the Chinese Government was in a 
position to govern it, without some substantial 
recompense. The contingency of China’s re- 
asserting her sovereignty in Turkistan seemed 
remote at the time when Russian troops occu- 
pied Kulja. The Russian Government were 
apparently desirous that China, without having 
a cause which would appear reasonable to Eu- 
rope, should be provoked into commencing 
hostilities. This would enable the Russians 
to seize upon a strip of the Corean coast, which 
would give the Muscovite Empire the coveted 
maritime foothold on the Pacific. 

The failure of the Marquis Tseng to obtain 
satisfactory terms, which the folly of his 
predecessor and the indifference of Russia ren- 
dered extremely difficult, brought the martial 
element again to the front in the winter of 
1880-81. If Russia had the intention of harry- 
ing China into a declaration of war, she defeated 
her purpose by her own active preparations 
for the encounter, For it was the dread of her 
naval power displayed on the sea-coast, and the 
appreciation of her superior military strength, 
which enabled peaceful counsels to prevail 
again at Peking. 

Troops were sent forward toward the fron- 
tier. The fire-eating Tso, who had the credit 
of having reconquered the dominion of Ya- 
koob Beg, although he had actually contributed 
nothing toward the achievement, and who was 
one of the loudest denunciators of the Treaty 
of Livadia, was summoned to Peking to add his 
support to Prince Ch’un and the war party. 
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The Chinese troops in Central Asia were under 
the nominal command of Liu-Chang-yo, who 
had his headquarters at Kashgar, and had from 
20,000 to 30,000 men in his own command. 
Besides these there were about 30,000 troops 
garrisoned in Soongaria, or engaged in main- 
taining the long lines of communication be- 
tween Kashgar and Kansu, under command of 
Generals Kinshun and Liu-Chang-yo. There 
were large numbers of disbanded soldiers till- 
ing the soil, to furnish supplies to the troops. 
The Government was concentrating troops at 
Shan-Hai-Kwan. The military efticiency of 
the troops which the Government in its igno- 
rance was prepared to put against trained 
European soldiery was contemptible. They 
lacked the first elements of tactical training, 
and were armed for the most part with worth- 
less matchlocks. The Russians with a few 
thousand men could have cut off the army of 
60,000 troops in farther Kansu, and the new 
dominion from all communication with China, 
and would have had them entirely at their 
mercy. 

General Gordon, who had been summoned 
by the Government to advise them in their 
difficulties, discovered that the Chinese had 
deceived themselves as to their boasted prog- 
ress in the military art. The superficial ac- 
quirements of the most recent improvements of 
military science—torpedoes, gunboats, steam- 
transports, heavy artillery, modern fortifica- 
tions, rifle-practice, ete.—only deluded them 
into the belief that they were on a par with 
European countries, when their military or- 
ganization was really as defective and primitive 
as before. Gordon left with Li-Hung-chang, 
as he returned to Europe, amemorandum upon 
the military power of China, and the best mode 
of its development. He advises the retention of 
the old system of tactics and organization, as 
better suited to the character of the people. He 
warns the Chinese that they can not stand up be- 
fore solid bodies of European soldiery, and ad- 
vises them never to attempt pitched battles. 
They should cultivate skirmishing; and, with 
their facility in throwing up earth-works, and 
power of quick movement unhampered by pack 
and baggage, they might by their numbers, 
frugality, and hardihood, harass and wear out 
an enemy with whom they could never cope in 
regular warfare. Their naval defenses should 
consist of numerous and small armed craft, and 
plenty of small and cheap torpedoes. The army 
should be armed with breech-loading rifles, and 
should not attempt to handle heavy field-guns or 
be burdened with any equipments which would 
hinder its movements in the skirmishing tactics 
of irregular warfare on which it must rely. 
‘“‘ China needs,” he concluded, ‘no Europeans 
or foreigners to help her in carrying out this 
programme. If she can not carry out what 
is recommended herself, no one else can.” 

The moderation and election of a pacific 
policy on the part of Russia, no less than the 
influence of the wiser Chinese statesmen and 
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the tact of the Chinese plenipotentiary in St. 
Petersburg, brought the international difficul- 
ty to a peaceful issue. By the Treaty of St. Pe- 
tersburg, Russia consented to restore nearly 
the whole of the territory in dispute, including 
the important Tekes Valley, which Chung- 
how had agreed to surrender, and the com- 
mand of the passes of the Tien-shan. China 
agreed to pay to the Russian Government a 
large sum as an indemnity for the cost of paci- 
fying and occupying the province. The other 
stipulations look toward the improvement of 
commercial relations and the extension of the 
overland commerce, and their effect is likely 
to be for some time to come simply a moral 
one. The abatement of the jealousy and en- 
mity with which Russians are regarded by the 
Chinese may be effected by a conciliatory pol- 
icy, and the knowledge of Russia’s military 
strength might influence the Chinese Govern- 
ment without a breach of friendship ; whereas 
a war would result in the overthrow of the 
dynasty, and leave no means of resisting the 
purposes of Russia which would be permitted 
by other powers, and would excite an animos- 
ity which would rankle for generations in the 
hearts of the people. <A friendly Chinese Goy- 
ernment may permit the Russians to establish 
themselves in the really independent Corea. 
But the project of commercial supremacy in 
Eastern Asia, which is the practical object of 
Russia in advancing eastward in the interior 
and in seeking to establish stations on the Pa- 
cific sea-board, would be defeated entirely by 
an embittered conflict with the Chinese people. 

The fleet which Russia concentrated at Vla- 
divostock at the critical stage of the Kulja ne- 
gotiations was the most powerful ever sent to 
the Eastern seas. Had hostilities broken out, 
the two northern provinces of Corea would 
probably have been occupied by the Russians, 
giving them a position on the Yellow Sea 
which would always be within easy striking 
distance of the capital and northern ports of 
China, besides the much-desired harbor of Yung 
Hing, better known under the Russian name 
of Port Lazareff. The harbor of Port Lazareff 
on the Sea of Japan is one of the finest in the 
world, being perfectly sheltered and contain- 
ing anchoring-ground for any number of ves- 
sels of the deepest draught. It lies only about 
one hundred miles south of the Tumen River, 
which divides Corea from Russian Tartary. 
Russian statesmen have desired for generations 
to secure a harbor which should be open all 
the year round on the Pacific, and have already 
been disappointed in two which have been 
tried. This port, which lies at their door, and 
can be annexed at any time without a blow 
and with small risk of serious complications, 
answers perfectly the commercial and strategic 
requirements. 

The Treaty of St. Petersburg, by which the 
retrocession of Kulja to China was accorded, 
secured to Russia in return extended commer- 
cial privileges in China. The development of 
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an active overland trade with the Chinese Em- 
pire is the only peaceable object which would 
yield adequate returns for the Russian opera- 
tions in Central Asia. The monopoly of the 
Chinese trade has been one of the traditional 
aims of the Russian Government. The new 
treaty opens another free passage through the 
Great Wall besides Kalgan, which has been the 
terminus of the Russian caravans for two hun- 
dred years. The new entrance at Souchow, 
near the western end of the Great Wall, will 
not probably transfer the business of the old 
route to that town, but will open up anew 
trade of uncertain value. The Russians will 
not be allowed to conduct their caravans be- 
yond Souchow, but will have consular repre- 
sentatives in that place, in Turfan, and at other 
points. The country which is commercially 
tributary to the new route is not, however, 
one of very rich resources. Souchow lies west 
of the province of Kansu and within trading 
distance of Kulja, Kashgaria, and the neighbor- 
ing states. The portion of the province of Ili 
which was retained by Russia is a tract which 
had been colonized by Russian subjects. It 
extends from the post Boro-Kudzir to the 
river Kargos, being the northwest abutting 
corner of the Kulja district. The indemnity 
payable by China is ten million rubles. The 
common frontier between the Chinese and 
Russian dominions, extending from Kashgaria 
in the west to the river Tumen-Dham in the 
east, has a length of nearly five thousand miles. 

The difficulties experienced in transporting 
troops and preparing for the Russian invasion 
which seemed imminent during certain stages 
of the Kulja controversy, have had the effect 
of arousing the practical administrators in China 
to the necessity of disregarding the prejudices 
of the court and the academy against rail- 
roads and telegraphs, and of providing their 
country with the defensive advantages of mod- 
ern means of transport and communication. 
Apart from the conservative opposition to bar- 
barian innovations, there have been physical 
difficulties in the way of the utilization of the 
telegraph by the Chinese, owing to the com- 
plexity of their alphabet. This difficulty would 
be removed by the adoption of the autograph- 
ic system, or still better by the employment of 
the telephone, the improvements in which in- 
strument are watched with great interest in 
Ohina. The Government has authorized Li- 
Hung -chang to construct a telegraph from 
Peking to Tientsin and Shanghai. The Gov- 
ernment has also taken into consideration a 
project, approved by the principal officers of 
the army, to build a railroad from the capital 
to the port of Tientsin, seventy miles distant, 
and thence to the Yangtse River, five hundred 
miles farther south. The latter section, if the 
plan is adopted, can not probably be under- 
taken soon in the present state of the imperial 
finances, at least not until the Russian indem- 
nity is cleared off. 

Two additional gunboats were completed for 
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the Chinese navy by Armstrong in the sum- 
mer. Like the nine which had before been 
furnished, they are of diminutive size, and are 
entirely unarmored; but, unlike the rest of 
the fleet, they carry large guns of a penetra- 
tive power only equaled by those of the huge 
new English and Italian ironclads. They are 
fleeter than any armored craft; are so small 
that they can not be easily hit, and if hit are 
not likely to be disabled, as their vulnerable 
parts are under water. 

The clearing out of the obstructed water- 
ways of the metropolitan province has been 
undertaken at the instigation of Tso-Tsung- 
t’ang, who proposes to employ several thousand 
veteran soldiers on the work. Prince Ch’un 
and Li-Hung-chang supported their political 
opponent in this costly but necessary improve- 
ment. The net-work of rivers which intersect 
this part of China flow through the vast allu- 
vial plain with a current so sluggish that they 
become filled with silt if they are not periodic- 
ally dredged out. Neglect to do this for many 
years past has occasioned frequent and destruc- 
tive inundations. 

The Chinese Government seem to have 
grown more earnest in their efforts to suppress 
the opium-vice. In England a growing popu- 
lar sentiment demands the stoppage of the In- 
dian supplies of the drug. A smaller proportion 
of the opium consumed in China comes from 
India than has been commonly supposed. In 
Western China, where the habit is almost uni- 
versal and is indulged in openly, the entire sup- 
ply is locally produced, and in the eastern prov- 
inces the lower classes use the coarser Chinese 
product. In Eastern Sze-Chuen, Kwei-Chow, 
and Southwestern Hu-Pei, and other parts of 
the west, there is an enormous production, 
larger considerably than is reported to the Gov- 
ernment. The province of Yunnan has been 
restored to cultivation, the leading crop being 
a winter growth of poppies. A large contra- 
band trade is carried on with the eastern proy- 
inces. In Eastern China also there are opium 
districts on the border-land of Chihli, Ho-Nan, 
Shantung, and Kiang-Su. The crop is seven 
times as remunerative as grain, but is Jess sure. 
In famine years the officials sometimes destroy 
the poppy-crops according to law, but at other 
times there is usually no interference with the 
culture. In the treaty recently concluded with 
Russia, as in the commercial treaty with the 
United States, the Ohinese Government in- 
serted a clause prohibiting the importation of 
opium. These provisions indicate an intention 
to reopen the subject of the Indian imports of 
opium, either with the design of stamping out 
the vice, or of preventing India from draining 
from China through the opium monopoly sums 
huge enough in the aggregate to pay a large 
proportion of the enormous expenses of her 
government. The reports of the trade for 
1879 show that the imports were larger than in 
any previous year, and about 15 per cent in 
excess of those of the preceding year, being 
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82,927 piculs in all (1 picul=1834 lbs.). There 
were 2,300 piculs of Persian opium, which 
has been much used of late years to mix with 
the other sorts. The rest of the importation 
was exclusively of Indian production. The do- 
mestic product, whether the culture is for- 
bidden, connived in, or encouraged by the 
local authorities, is equal to the total imports 
several times multiplied, and acquires larger 
proportions annually. The Treaty of Tientsin 
fixed the maximum tariff which the Chinese 
Government might impose upon Indian opium. 
China has persistently endeavored to obtain the 
rescission of this clause. The income derived 
by the Indian Government from the monopoly 
of the opium manufacture has increased mean- 
while from £4,000,000 to £9,000,000, and the 
cultivation of opium in India is still spread- 
ing. Financial considerations, supported by the 
usages of international law, would explain and 
justify China’s attitude in demanding the re- 
moval of the restriction upon her right to 
regulate her own tariff. There are evidences, 
however, of sincerity in the present efforts 
of the Chinese authorities to discourage and 
gradually exterminate the pernicious habit of 
opium-smoking. The Indian traffic might 
properly engage their attention pre-eminently 
on account of the spread of the vice among the 
respectable classes, who use the Indian-grown 
article only. The number of persons in China 
who suffer from the opium-habit is estimated 
by the inspector-general of customs, Mr. Hart, 
at not over 2,000,000, or # of one per cent of 
the total population. The Secretary of State 
of China recently addressed a letter to the 
British Government, in which he described the 
pernicious effects of the traffic. There are 
indications that when the demand to rescind 
the oppressive clause in the treaty with Great 
Britain is urged, the power of public opinion 
in England will compel its abrogation, notwith- 
standing the grave problem in the finances of 
India, from one sixth to one third of whose 
revenues are drawn from this ignoble traffic. 
The total foreign commerce of China in 1880, 
as returned at the treaty ports, was 157,000,- 
000 taels, a larger amount than ever before 
reached. The share of the British Empire 
amounted to at least 120,000,000 tacls, and 
that of Great Britain alone to 49,000,000. Tho 
proportion of the carrying trade conducted in 
British ships is as great, 78 per cent of the 
exports and imports being carried in British 
bottoms. The coastwise trade, 40 per cent of 
which was once done by American vessels, is 
now equally divided between native and Brit- 
ish craft. The extraordinary quantities of 
American cottons brought into China in 1878 
and 1879, which caused a tremor in British 
commercial circles, ceased to be exported as 
soon as better prices ruled in the United States. 
The high average prices obtainable in the do- 
mestic market seem to deter the American 
manufacturers from extending their facilities 
and entering into serious competition with the 
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British cotton-millers for this important trade 
which the high reputation of their goods places 
within their grasp. Theimport of American 
drillings fell off from 638,000 pieces in 1879 to 
172,000 pieces in 1880, while British drills rose 
from 887,000 pieces in 1879 to 628,000 pieces in 
1880. American sheetings continue in demand 
at prices which tempt American exporters; 
but they are being imitated and undersold by an 
inferior Lancashire fabric. The warning given 
by the marked preference of the consumers for 
unadulterated goods in the years of American 
competition has been heeded in England. 
There was a much smaller proportion of 
heavily sized goods imported into China in 
1880 than in previous years. The importa- 
tion of the Manchester staples, gray shirtings 
and T-cloths, in which there has never been 
any competition, increased from 38,180,000 
pieces in 1865 to 7,519,000 pieces in 1875, 
and 8,260,000 pieces in 1880, while the prices 
have fallen. 

CHLOROPHYL, Prystorogican Funcrion 
or. Theconversion of the carbonic acid of the 
atmosphere into living protoplasm in the green 
organs of plants may be considered the start- 
ing-point of animate nature. The first living 
organisms which appeared upon the planet 
must have been chlorophyl-containing plants. 
All the phenomena of life are consequent and 
dependent upon the constructive operations 
by which the primary gases and their simple 
compounds are transformed into highly com- 
plex substances within the bodies of plants, 
chief of which is the formation of hydrocar- 
bons by the leaves. Animals, and the few 
plants which are without chlorophyl, only sub- 
sist by the destruction and resolution into 
their lifeless elements of the substances thus 
built up by green plants. The nature of this 
primary and fundamental process in the chem- 
istry of life isa mystery. The green coloring 
matter of the leaves has seemed to be the chief 
agent in vegetable alimentation, and its action 
seems to be excited by the sunlight. The 
results of the German botanist Pringsheim, 
who has devoted several years to an inyesti- 
gation of the office of chlorophyl, even if his 
theoretical deductions are not conclusive in all 
points, throw a new light upon the properties 
and action of chlorophyl and substantially for- 
ward the solution of the greatest problem of 
organic chemistry. - 

Careful observations of the optical proper- 
ties of chlorophyl confirmed the findings of 
previous investigators. OChlorophyl solutions 
of various degrees of density were found by 
spectroscopic analysis to absorb the blue and 
violet rays in a much greater measure than the 
red, yellow, and green. The structure of the 
chlorophyl corpuscles has been established for 
the first time by Pringsheim. They consist of 
a honey-combed spherule of some solid sub- 
stance, probably an albuminoid, whose cavi- 
ties are filled with an oil containing the chlo- 
rophyl in solution. In the chlorophy] corpus- 
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cles he has found a new substance, to which 
he gives the name of hypochlorin. When 
chlorophyl-cells are placed for twenty-four 
hours in dilute hydrochloric acid, and then 
washed with water and laid in glycerine, in a 
short time brownish drops are seen to 00z9 
out of the chlorophyl-granules. These con- 
sist of hypochlorin, which has been drawn out 
of the interior of the granule, probably by the 
mechanical action of the acid. After a space 
of time, long spiral needles, which seem to be 
imperfect crystals, form from the drops of 
hypochlorin. No hypochlorin is obtained from 
chlorophyl tissue which has been strongly 
heated. Wiesner found that chlorophy] is de- 
stroyed by intense sunlight. Pringsheim has 
shown that excessive sunshine destroys not 
only hypochlorin as well, but breaks down 
other constituents of the living plant-cell. The 
destruction of these substances, he found, by 
subjecting the parts of plants to concentrated 
sunlight, and interposing different coloring 
matters, takes place in the cold blue rays as 
well as in the warm red rays—much faster, 
indeed, in blue light. The decomposition was 
clearly due to a peculiar action of light, and 
not to the heating effect of the sun’s rays. 
Further experiments showed that it only took 
place in the presence of free atmospheric oxy- 
gen. It was therefore a process of oxidation 
excited by light. It was known that the pro- 
cess of oxidation, analogous to the breathing 
of animals, took place in plant-cells, not only 
in the dark, but in the light as well; though it 
was believed to be more rapid in the dark. 
Pringsheimn’s observations prove that light 
greatly accelerates the process. Light seems, 
then, to perform two distinct and opposite 
parts in vegetation, one in the reduction of 
carbonic acid to substances poor in oxygen and 
highly combustible, the other in the combustion 
of certain of these assimilated materials. If 
the assimilation did not proceed more actively 
than the process of oxidation, plant-life would 
be impossible. The function of chlorophyl 
seems to be, then, to act as a shield or screen 
to prevent excessive oxidation, protecting the 
combustible products of assimilation from the 
action of light, which appears to excite and in- 
tensify the oxidation. 

The first step in the nutritive process of 
plants, the primary assimilation product formed 
from inorganic matter, is an interesting sub- 
ject of speculation. The laws of arithmetical 
proportion, which govern the combination 
of analogous organic compounds, have led to 
the prediction of numerous substances before 
they had been obtained in a separate state. 
The theory of Baeyer, that formic aldehyde, 
CH,O, is the primary assimilation product, 
which forms the basis of the various hydro- 
carbons, is, therefore, not without justification. 
Pringsheim advances the hypothesis that hy- 
pochlorin is the product of the assimilative 
process. It will probably be obtained separate 
‘from other bodies and in quantities admitting 
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of analysis, and then its claim as the product of 
assimilation can be better considered. Prings- 
heim’s supposition that it is a compound poor 
in oxygen is rendered likely by its ready com- 
bustion under the influence of focalized sun- 
light. Its generation in the chlorophyl-gran- 
ules, and the little that is known of its chem- 
ical behavior, are indications in favor of its be- 
ing the radical developed by the assimilative 
process, if there be but one, which, by a more 
moderate oxidation in the living cells, passes 
over into the hydrocarbons, oils, and other or- 
ganic compounds. It is always associated with 
chlorophyl. In the seedlings of angiosperm- 
ous plants which have been kept in the dark, 
neither chlorophyl nor hypochlorin are found. 
After they have been exposed to light awhile, 
they begin to turn green, and not till then do 
they show any traces of hypochlorin. <A re- 
markable exception to the general rule is pre- 
sented by seedlings of the conifers, since these 
produce both chlorophyl and hypochlorin, 
though kept in a place where no light has ac- 
cess. 

CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY. 
PanaMa CANAL, 

CLIFFORD, Naruay, born at Rumney, New 
Hampshire, August 18, 1803; died at Cornish, 
Maine, July 25, 1881. In the Haverhill Acad- 
emy he received a common-school education, 
and afterward graduated at the Hampton Lit- 
erary Institution, being indebted to his own 
exertions for this advantage. He studied law, 
was admitted to the bar, and commenced the 
practice of his profession in York County, 
Maine, 1827. In 1830 he was elected to the 
State Legislature as Representative from the 
town of Newfield, as a member of the Demo- 
cratic party, of which he was considered one 
of the ablest leaders. He served until 1834, 
having been elected Speaker of the House in 
1833. By Governor Dunlap Mr. Clifford was 
appointed Attorney-General of the State of 
Maine, which office he filled with distinguished 
ability. In 1838 he was nominated for Con- 
gress as a Representative from York district in 
place of Mr. John Fairfield, who was then the 
Democratic candidate for Governor. After an 
excited contest, he was elected by a large ma- 
jority over Mr. Nathan D. Appleton, Whig. 
In 1840 he took the field as an advocate of Mr. 
Van Buren’s re-election, and met in public 
discussions some of the most distinguished 
Whig orators, being recognized as one of the 
eloquent champions of the Democracy. He 
was re-elected to the Twenty-seventh Oongress, 
receiving nine hundred majority of votes over 
Daniel Goodenow, Whig. 

On Mr. Polk’s accession to the presidency, 
Mr. Clifford was appointed Attorney-Genera_ 
of the United States. In this high position he 
acquitted himself in a manner which received 
the commendations of the bar and of the Sn- 
preme Oourt. As a member of Mr, Polk’s 
Cabinet his talents were acknowledged by his 
party, and, when the Mexican War was draw- 
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ing to a close, and the complications of General 
Scott, Mr. Trist, and Governor Marcy threat- 
ened the success of much that had been won 
by our arms, Mr. Clifford was sent to Mexico 
with full powers to conclude a treaty. Super- 
seding all the functionaries as commissioner 
of the United States, he arranged the treaty of 
peace by. which California became an integral 
portion of the United States. After bringing 
about this important piece of diplomacy, and 
having ratified the treaty with the reorganized 
Mexican Republic, he received the appoint- 
ment of minister to Mexico as a testimonial for 
his valuable services. He remained there long 
enough to cement the new peace, and to secure 
the cordial and. complete execution of the arti- 
cles of the treaty, when he resigned, and went 
back to the practice of his profession in Port- 
land, Maine. Although he did not again ap- 
pear as a candidate for office during seven years, 
he found time to advocate the principles of 
Democracy and State Rights on all important 
occasions. At the bar of Maine he won an 
enviable reputation for forensic skill, and com- 
manded a large and lucrative practice. In 
January, 1858, President Buchanan appointed 
him Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and the intelligence of his 
elevation to this dignity was received with 
general satisfaction throughout the country, 
especially in Maine. He had been the first 
member of the Cabinet taken from that State, 
and the only representative she ever had in the 
Supreme Court. 

The many years of his service on the bench 
were marked by astern devotion to duty, as 
well as by integrity and capacity, and his ap- 
pointment to the presidency of the famous 
Electoral Commission was everywhere re- 
garded as most appropriate. He was a firm 
believer in Tilden’s title, and his position made 
it necessary for him to sign the decisions 
of the commission. The preparation of the 
papers in the Florida case fell to Senator Hoar, 
on account of Senator Edmunds’s illness, and 
their completion was delayed until within a 
few minutes of noon of the 4th of March. By 
insisting upon a rigid personal scrutiny of the 
papers Judge Clifford could have put off their 
execution until too late for the inauguration 
of Mr. Hayes. He did not, however, throw 
the smallest obstacle in the way of the work, 
but showed almost equal anxiety with Mr. 
Hoar in hurrying it forward, and promptly 
affixed his signature as soon as the documents 
were completed. During the administration 
of Mr. Hayes, however, he never went to the 
White House. In October, 1880, he was at- 
tacked with a serious illness, which was so 
severe that it not only incapacitated him from 
work, but affected his reason; despite a robust 
and hardy constitution, a complication of dis- 
orders arose, gangrene supervened, and it was 
found necessary to amputate one of his feet. 
From this illness he never recovered, and in 
his death the country has lost a man distin- 
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guished for diplomatic and legal talents of a 
high order. 

CLINTON, J. J., died May 25, 1881, at At- 
lantic City, New Jersey. He was the senior 
bishop of the conference of the African Zion 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Bishop Clinton 
was born about the year 1820, and enjoyed 
school advantages which were at that time de- 
nied to most of his race, and, although not a 
graduate of any university, he received an ex- 
cellent academic education, and by his unusual 
natural abilities soon rose into prominence. 
He commenced his ministerial labors as an ac- 
credited preacher in Philadelphia in 1839, and 
as local preacher in 1840, entering the itiner- 
ant sphere in 1841. He was ordained deacon 
in 1844, elder in 1846, and was elected and con- 
secrated to the episcopal office in May, 1864. 
As a worker for the African Zion Connection, 
he was among the first, and during the forty 
years of his Jabors traveled through almost 
every State in the Union. He was Missionary 
Bishop to the South during and subsequent to 
the war, and accomplished remarkable results 
in establishing missions and annual conferences 
which were the life of the colored Methodist 
Church in the South. As a contributor to the 
press he was forcible, eloquent as a public 
speaker, and in his preaching wonderfully ef- 
fective. Possessed of rare executive ability, it 
was conceded by both white and colored peo- 
ple that as an episcopal officer he had few su- 
periors. His death resulted from paralysis, 
and memorial services were held by all the 
churches of the conferences in his honor. 

COLOMBIA (Reptsiica DE CoLomBta ). 
For statistics relating to area, territorial di- 
vision, population, ete., see ‘‘ Annual Cyclope- 
dia” for 1877. Concerning the boundary ques- 
tion with Costa Rica, an extract of resolutions, 
passed in the Colombian Congress in 1880, was 
given in our volume for that year. It has been 
stated that toward the close of 1881 undoubted 
information had been received at Washington 
of a treaty said to have been signed between 
the two republics, intended for the purpose of 
securing European arbitration in the disputed 
question of isthmian territory. By the terms 
of the treaty, several arbitrators were pro- 
posed: First, the King of the Belgians; next, 
in case of that monarch’s refusal, the King of 
Spain; and, finally, should the latter too de- 
cline, the President of the Argentine Republic. 
Neither of the disputants had made official 
communication of the treaty to the United 
States Government. It was hoped that the 
proposed arbitrators would refuse to act; for, 
if they accepted the offer, the Washington 
Government would, in the opinion of the au- 
thor of the report, protest—“ the United States 
claiming the rights of a virtual protectorate 
over the States upon the Isthmus of Panama 
as far as to the northern boundaries of the 
province of Chiriqui, and not disposed to re- 
linquish that quasi-suzerainty, whatever the de- 
cision of a European arbitrator might be. It 
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is understood that M. de Lesseps is the author 
of the arbitration scheme, with a view to con- 
centrate upon the Isthmus a European influ- 
ence as against the United States, whose goy- 
ernment is antagonistic to the Panama Canal.” 

The President of Colombia was General Ra- 
fael Nufiez (from April 1, 1880, to March 31, 
1882); and the Cabinet was composed of the 
following ministers: Foreign Affairs and Pub- 
lic Instruction, Seftor R. Becerra (ad interim) ; 
Interior, Sefior ©. Calderon; Finance, Sefior 
S. de Herrera; Commerce, Sefior A. Roldan; 
Public Works, Post-Office, etc., Sefior Grego- 
rio Obregon; War and Marine, General Eliseo 
Payan. 

The chief magistrates of the nine States were 
as follows: 


ADTOGUIS 5/4 <i .ais <1<jxin a's) 00 Sefior P. Restrepo. 
PBOUVAM oe eo cacwese o eee *  B. Noguera. 
HSOVACW icc celceicllgcwn tone “J. E. Otalora. 

CB GCR orem acai cwk a eae “ G. E. Hurtado, 
Cundinamarca........... “ W. Ibaiiez. 
Magdalena... 5c. +. “IN. Campo-Serrano, 
PRANAB ros cpas aisles, cisions “ _D. Cervera. 
Bantand6r, 23... <2)... secs “ §. Wilches. 

SR OMY year o chs aslo a eiene “ J. Santos. 


Each of the foregoing functionaries has the 
title of president, except those of Cundina- 
marca and Tolima, who are styled governors. 

The Colombian Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the United States is General R. 8. D. Vila; and 
the Colombian Consul-General at New York is 
Sefior Luis de Pombo. 

The United States Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Colombia is General Manney (accredited in 
1881); and the United States consuls at Bogota 
and the chief Colombian seaports respectively 
were as follows: Bogoté, Mr. B. Koppel; Pa- 
nama, Mr. John M. Wilson; Aspinwall, Mr. 
James Thorington; Cartagena, Mr. Edmund W. 
P. Smith; Sabanilla and Barranquilla, Mr. E. P. 
Pellet; Rio Hacha, Mr. N. Davies (vice-con- 
sul). 

The regulation strength of the army in time 
of peace is 3,000, and in time of war each of 
the nine States is required to furnish a con- 
tingent of one per cent of its population. The 
total number of officers in the Guardia Colom- 
biana was officially given at 1,927 in 1880. 

The revenue and expenditure of the repub- 
lic for the fiscal year 1879-80 were officially 
reported at $5,651,905 and $5,773,575, thus 
showing a deficit of $121,670. In the budget 
for the same year, the revenue and expendi- 
ture were estimated at $4,910,000 and $8,634,- 
571; while in the President’s message to Con- 
gress, on February 1, 1880, the revenue was 
set down at $10,469,291.074, and the expendi- 
ture at $9,926,013.524; but in these last figures 
must have been included items of expenditure 
extraordinary and loans to cover deficits. 

‘“‘Owing to the peace which has been main- 
tained, and which still reigns throughout the 
country,” observes a Colombian newspaper 
correspondent, ‘‘a considerable rise is notice- 
able in national stocks. The custom-house 
department, for example, will produce in this 
financial year (1881-’82) from $4,250,000 to 
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$4,500,000; and it is anticipated that the nec- 
essary and increasing development of our in- 
dustry and commerce will swell this return 
within two years to at least $6,000,000.” 

The national debt was reported as follows, 
on August 31, 1880: 





Horeign debtisipptastemtatccmmtectwelsie talons $9,957,000 
Home Marais ar slate ctatasactata agedoretstehita dela 7,526,189 
Totals cfelctetsissataxe/eteratelcleienstetetstohete eter $17,483,189 


_ The subjoined communication on the sub- 
ject of the debt was published in London, in 
1881 : 


Str: The bondholders of the United States of Co- 
lombia may congratulate themselves upon the era of 
peeapetity now dawning on that country. Colom- 

ia, favored by nature and the world’s commerce, is 
destined to become, eda the Panama Canal, the con- 
necting link between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
and the medium of the commerce of two hemispheres. 
The Colombian Government, recognizing the impor- 
tant position thus assigned to it, has decided to re-es- 
tablish its credit by recognizing at once its obligations 
to its foreign creditors, and has, by a circular, dated 
March 3, 1881, agreed hereafter to pay all coupons on 
its foreign debt as they fall due, and will pay imme- 
diately the coupon due October 31, 1879, in arrear, 
and also fund six quarterly coupons in arrear, giving 
bonds bearing 5 per cent interest. The secretary of 
the Foreign ‘Bondholders’ Committee has called a 
meeting for the 17th instant, to enable the bondhold- 
ers to accept and ratify the above arrangement. The 
position of each bondholder will then be as follows: 
each holder of £100 stock will receive interest quar- 
terly, on and from July 1st next, at the rate of 4# per 
cent per annum, hereafter to be increased to 5 per 
cent, and will receive in addition one coupon in arrear 
in cash, and six coupons in arrear in stock, making 
the nominal value of’ his holding £111 6s, 3d. for each 
£100, bearing interest at the rate of 4# and 5 per cent, 
the present price of which is 45. Colombia, with such 
a future before her, necessitating her borrowing in the 
money markets of the world for the construction of 
railroads and other public works, has the strongest 
incentives to maintain her credit. Hence her creditors 
may be of good cheer. 

arch 10, 1881. 


In September of the same year, however, 
the Council of Foreign Bondholders communi- 
cated that they had received authentic infor- 
mation from Bogotdé, under date July 6th, that 
the Colombian Congress had closed without 
any steps having been taken to secure the rati- 
fication of the convention of the 3d of March, 
1881, with the bondholders. The resumption 
of payment was consequently indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The foreign trade of the republic, in the 
year 1879-80, was of the total value of $24,- 
391,984 (of which $13,804,981 was for exports), 
against $24,499,165 (of which $13,711,511 
stood for exports). 

The chief export staples are gold, silver, Pe- 
ruvian bark, coffee, skins, tobacco, Panama 
hats, India-rubber, and cotton. 

The trade carried on through the port of 
Panama is of two kinds, local and transit. Of 
the former, we shall here mention only that 
with the United States, whither the exports 
for the year ending December 31, 1879, were 
of the classes and values exhibited in the an- 
nexed tabular statement: 
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COMMODITIES. First quarter. Second quarter. | Third quarter, Fourth quarter. Totals, 

Antiquities ....... ; $45.00, «ll, eines ans PEMD Il Saonnsde..6 $145 00 
MSRM Cee tite cas comesaniel| gaaemeuame $69" COPA cae cinescthcte leateerae oats 69 70 
Cigars ..... ZAGCONOO | ecco  Mee eee eimen af Pee com eaee 2,160 00 
CRC OS arate shatae!sreyaraisreverate' vox oa E4400) itetialinnd 8,815 30 $489 82 5,098 62 
Coffee... ... 86 75 6,977 5d 2,043 30 16 90 10,484 45 
Woppenteeerenmee ee cists s vces chee Meee TO TOO ermine ean SOE Ol on ee eeeeer aces 980 70 
GUN SER eee e eae ii otis Sines caw vibe wiv sews ine Rater 108 00 BID OO News eteccitiaee | (Nene ey meres 487 00 
BETS GS eaaretete etic ntaietcza\escnei'us ceudlrsssocorssesacbioumraucfubiorouetns 24,982 80 19,284 40 19,640 40 28,592 41 92,449 51 
LOD SRR ae ots Crees. sass saa enntieACeall meee ee lee ee Tater tl meee oe roe 250 00 250 00 
TGUL ESR TAE WU ATL 5 Pees ojaia%o. sin: ossccsayotovasasarotaveranstiereaee ae ae renee LSHOO S| Ptestees cheat tae ates ee 18 00 
MUVOTEVSINULES ssrasans lig 6: Bie diaiitw arsutoiatn beekern viovaehete este 46,086 90 28,966 90 50,087 30 16,762 25 141,858 35 
IMIGIGSBOS a cxioek ew tarceeen ee Res rasa ereia LOS O00 sail bestia ccacve sig a Seer cite ee 103 00 
Opininr.o6:.. Aces dioeetone 8iTL 70 4,500 00 SOO NO0 TT amrer esr 19,571 70 
eHub tiscssctailAaeiysinsec eo MAME a ote mea RA ee care peers | RMT ae La a 85,000 00 85,000 00 
Rubber 23,456 60 12,499 60 27,642 00 52,043 00 115,641 20 
Barsaparilla nie oat. lacnide cactisialanedtotiam on ieseh itn dene DL OO at siale oxntc sracetom st ecehaiac tassels 51 30 
Beasboanane ncn ian aimee tact recion coca, ashvieeeenteia ROOD Iq Se Serer rae Mote eee ae 70 00 
BRING ase tcawetesc 669 90 816 00 2889 GOW) JMeceeane 8,825 50 
(Vantage Sat Anais nen eee eee oe ice soak 96'BOW vil \ isceamraraeiers abil each tceei ee 8,147 80 8,244 60 
Wicd Retna eee ers eee ica neti. 4,014 27 2,385 80 PQ0GCP SOF Venere 7,605 9T 
SUL CL OL Seem nee aye, WR EH cE = ee eee se | ns ees 1G" Oh . tae weitateer 18 00 
ERO CUI Me ymrateet sear terais'(crassisye 38 0 5ydie pare Seale $111,897 22 $76,070 70 $114,008 00 $187,611 68 $439,087 60 




















The value of the imports from the United 
States it is impossible to determine with pre- 
cision, Panama being a free port of entry, and 
no official record being kept of imports there- 
to; but Consul Wilson estimates that value at 
$450,000 for the year mentioned, The commod- 
ities received from the United States are chiefly 
canned goods, fruits, jellies, corn, beef, beans, 
etc.; bacon, hams, lard, butter, breadstuffs; 
prints and other cotton fabrics. Since 1878 the 
trade in American dry goods appears to have 
greatly increased, from one half to two thirds 
of the entire quantity imported being of Ameri- 
can manufacture, while formerly the supply was 
almost exclusively from Europe (Great Britain, 
France, and Germany). Panama merchants 
attribute this change to the present superiority 
of quality and style of the United States prod- 
ucts, together with their comparative cheap- 
ness, but more particularly to the quality and 
style, since they find our fabrics to be preferred 
to all others, even at equality of prices. 

As all merchandise in transitu is carried 
over the Panama Railway, an idea of the extent 
of the trade may be formed from the total 
tonnage of that line for the years 1876-’79, as 
shown by the following schedule: 




















MONTHS. 1876. | 1877. | 1878. | 1879. 
January....... 12,1653, | 7,508A, | 14.2019 | 11,76122 
February...... 12,62195 | 12,95434 
March 10,765, | 14,858 
rile en 14,746,%, | 13,95738 

ayer Ge. 1457122 | 14,72632 
SUNS epee 12,2451 | 14,90825 
Orit vaeece 11,91432 | 12,8692 
August , 11,1734 | 12,879 
September 8 11,0794%, | 12,214-8, 
October....... 7.76634 13,9783% | 18,8859% 
November,... 6.91818 | 12,802 12,0742 12,80638 
December..... 8,0922% | 13,500 | 13,1003% | 12,49087 

Totals,....| 118,78138 | 14694238 | 159,4772% | 161,74888 





Here follows a table exhibiting the quanti- 
ties of the principal commodities received in 
transitw at Panama from Central and South 
America and transported by the Panama Rail- 
way in 1877, 1878, and 1879: 








COMMODITIES. 187%. 1878. 1879. 
Barky cess inks’ aasait eis bales 20,169 40,500 89,653 
Cottontieccemoatae: bales 4,775 13,576 40,026 
CachOvneeecse tate bags 115,019 59,466 186,110 
Coffe ose hci tener bags..| 233,131 191,561 851,070 
Indigouseeaentres zeroons..| 11,884 7,438 9,681 
Ivory-nuts......... bags 56,937 184.596 89,795 
Rubbermiarreeeces ales 16,516 16,360 16,711 
Stgareus.cot. oe bags..| 22,956 | 18011 | 12/848 





The quantities and destination of the coffee 
received at Panama from Central America 
(principally Guatemala and Costa Rica) in the 
first four months of 1879, were as follows: 





DESTINATION. Sacks. 
Pansmiarh. 3 Oo. SiS csece eter eee tees 8,047 
South Pacific portsimay. camels tera ie eee eee 5,094 
AS pin Wall jhe ice chee eee ae nee oe eee dT 
Europe (by British steamers)................-.e000- 106,316 
Europe (by German steamers)..........-+se---00-e 44,122 
Europe (by French steamers)..............-..-..e- 86,400 
United States (by American and British steamers)... 24,706 

Total... ma/asieistersidou saltecguteslee acts eee eee 219,742 


The port of Aspinwall, with a population 
of some 8,000, imports now from the United 
States almost everything it requires of foreign 
production, except liquors and cigars. Hereto- 
fore, scarcely anything went from us save cot- 
ton fabrics, and these under guise of a British 
brand! The value of the imports from the Unit- 
ed States, in 1879, was estimated at $800,000. 

The exports to the United States from As- 
pinwall, in 1879, were as follows: 







COMMODITIES. Values. 
‘Bananad ao cies eens tales. A Wiel Sia nsareves eet $152,551 85 
Cocoa MUtS aonecarisuriceoes nec 13,177 99 
Gea rater Mee wom lease + oe 1,892 27 
Ivory-nuts .. 124,459 48 
WUD DOR eietasisiates Reus aiscseus oe s.crete ten Rete 55,518 85 
MTortoise-shell. iss esse acs's oh ec poe ents 5,510 00 
NOGUNN Mebraaittins ticle emi Seances atm 773 72 
OldOPe eres rien suits ic contegsiare eee 1,513 60 
PUNOTIOS i casrewe sires tt vc emecen mete 86,614 14 

Wotal ee srcsttemaso Saint ieee $891,511 40 


Cartagena, the finest and the only natural har- 
bor in Colombia, has, besidesits own local trade, 
that of the Sinu and Atrato Rivers, for which 
it is the port of entry, and the prospect of con- 
trolling before long much of the commerce now 
carried on through Barranquilla. This diver- 
sion will be effected by means of a canal which, 
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tapping the Magdalena at Calamar, connects 
that river with the harbor of Cartagena, and 
which, reopened to navigation by the national 
and State governments, was under repairs as 
early as 1879, by an American engineer, and 
already navigable by craft of five feet draught. 
The cotton fabrics are almost exclusively from 
Great Britain and Germany: those from Man- 
chester alone, in 1878, were of the value of 
$100,000.* United States products are little in 
demand, and the few articles received are re- 
garded as inferior to similar commodities from 
Europe. French butter, for instance, brings 
$1 per pound; American, but 60 cents. The 
imports and exports at Cartagena for the year 
ending August 31, 1879, were as below: 






































IMPORTS. 
SOURCES. Number of | Quantities Values: 
packages. | (pounds), 

UnitedStates: .2. .000%.- 88,194 | 2,106,688 | $210,058 
CRGENAREY Sis cirsinin otoaiaia, Soe & 12,772 576,510 70,901 
Taal opie ae eee 17,507 | 1,813,106 | 290.542 
TANCE Bk sas) Sues osecs 7,148 479,864 99,182 
Qa Riaissisoes «de calssise oe 552 93,180 13,483 
OUEA CU ei aie ai irloss. 6c 310.0 259 45,622 4,559 
Waly rawcaciecccevnsc cease 16,560 401,164 8,053 
Woenermioln 202228. 2 hak aes 1 41 10) 
PSDB WAIL Sod.) Sci oac.e'es 2,425 141,988 40,731 

"otale..ce cee sc oe es 95,418 | 5,159,060 | $737,559 

EXPORTS. 
so Number of | Quantities = 

DESTINATION. packages. Coons)’ Values, 
United States............ 884,800 | 8.279,688 | $157,920 
JO) ae a 24,645 2,841.572 230,736 
England 4,007 | 8,694,686 167,980 
IENCS ts cucu Baes eos o 1,417 101,400 4.264 
WADE A sece se tee ere cts 1,549 427,090 87,4384 
Curacoa 8.084 16,036 739 
Ee es ter Ahan oie Sns-o abiga ais 3,380 248,400 7.476 
PUSDUINVSEL 62 sccyoolhn oe oe 10,688 150,858 7,543 
Costa, Rica o.ciecesss sess. 21,686 | 2,251,640 17,469 

Totals se otce. css 460,256 |12,920,870 | $631,557 





Through the port of Sabanilla the trade with 
the United States is steadily increasing. The 
value of the exports to the latter in 1879 was 
$2,464,668, against $2,071,131 in the year im- 
mediately preceding, as follows: 

















COMMODITIES. Quantities. | Values. 
WBaPK. e285 acts c eiceeice bales 80,893 $1,141,746 60 
OOTGGS st ceheis oidelae sei bags 84,293 760,555 OT 
WEB . anccate pein oee loose 115,353 445.336 38 
Tobacco: 4s. c.24-csP. bales 2,085 42.191 40 
MebReCO Tis l,< lis ciate oie bales STOR A seicsade, 
743 25,281 95 
1,419 20,485 40 
208 2.547 00 
29 882 00 
49 2,035 90 
1 20 00 
1 30 00 
634 6,534 30 
MDUVAAT We crepes ss, cizceeie » bags.. 157 860 00 
OMB ye eieterlate stale 4.2 loose 6,300 136 00 
Weir atatarsveisveiaieteliie sa eiete- logs 1,871 1,392 00 
ORCBOe aisiee a solsheles boxes 8T 2,400 50 
Viatiouse 5c. sesis.2)- packages 90 9,733 46 
SRGEAN sete tasiaiescts cia spelevel elest ourtesatoiel ates | $2,464,667 90 
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From examination of the foregoing statistics 
the general impression derived would be that 
the trade between Colombia and the United 
States is less than that between Colombia and 
Europe. But there are figures to demonstrate 
that such is in reality not the case. For ex- 
ample, let France and Great Britain be taken 
as points of comparison, and we find the fol- 
lowing elements: 





Colombia imported from Great Britain in 1878.,. $5,098,000 
“ “ France * in 1878........ 5,104,000 
‘ & “the United States in 1879 —5'585,000 
STObal crs. wa scinee age ti < OTe ee $15,787,000 
Colombia exported to Great Britain in 1878...... $4,584,000 
“ “© France * in 1878.......0., 2'592'000 
“ “ the United States in 1879.. 71187/000 
OAL Cries Sercaee eee oe ee $14,813,000 


Thus our exports to Colombia were, though 
slightly, in advance of those of either of the 
other two countries; but we imported from 
her more than both of the others together. 

The chief imports by Colombia from all 
ures countries last mentioned were as fol- 
ows: 








. 


COMMODITIES. France. |GreatBritain.' United States, 
Cotton fabrics. ...6. 6.0. s5.6 $601,000} $3,606,000) $664,000 
Linen fabrics. ...0f. esas. 92,000 B82 O00 Mevateteinvcs 
Woolen fabrics... 206.6. 774,000 222,000 14,000 
Wearing apparel.......... 753,000 162,000 76,000 
Hardware and cutlery....} ........ 90,000 11,200 
Iron, wrought and un- 

Wrought <5) daeuscnmine 47,000 69,000 45,000 
Leather and manufactures 
Oiveecasanee atest eeaees 1,026,000 50,000 82,688 . 
Arins, ammunition, ete...] ........ 43,000 466,000 
Earthen, china, and glass 
WATGsceeackts somes ce 64,000 85,000 52,000 
Machinery)ete.. 254 ovton|, eemsncee 23,000 239,000 
Bundries .:. c.:.ijecisiayesisisee 1,747,000 416,000! 3,885,117 
POTS soc,eieree eee oases $5,104,000] $5,098,000) $5,585,000 











Four lines of steamers make Panama their 
terminal port, namely: 1. The line from Pan- 
ama to San Francisco; 2. That from Panama 
to Central America and Mexico; 3. From 
Panama to the South Pacific as far as Valpa- 
raiso; 4. From Panama to Guayaquil. The 
two first-mentioned lines are owned and man- 
aged by the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
of New York; the two latter by the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, of Liverpool, 
England. The line from Panama to San Fran- 
cisco runs two and, during the coffee season, 
three steamers a month each way, calling at 
Punta Arenas, Costa Rica; La Libertad, Sal- 
vador; San José, Guatemala; Acapulco, Man- 
zanillo, San Blas, and Mazatlan, Mexico. The 
Central American and Mexican line runs three 
steamers per month, each way, calling at Punta 
Arenas, San Juan del Sur, Corinto, Amapala, 
La Union, La Libertad, San José, Champerico, 
Port Angle, and Acapulco. The line from 
Panama to the South Pacific runs weekly each 
way from Panama to Callao, calling at the 





* A single Manchester firm, it has been said, sent to Me- 
dellin. in Colombia, prints of the value of $750,000 in the 
same year. 

+ Shipped via New York for Europe without invoice, 


* About $1.000,000 of the imports from France were from 
other countries and in transit through France; and perhaps 
alike proportion of the exports to Hrance were likewise for 
other countries. 
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ports of Buenaventura, Tumaco, Guayaquil, 
Payta, connecting at Callao with their line to 
Valparaiso, and calling at eighteen different 
ports along the coast. The line from Panama 
to Guayaquil runs one steamer per month, 
each way, calling at Ballenita, Manta Bahia, 
Esmeraldas, Tumaco, Buenaventura. 

The port of Aspinwall is visited by steamers 
making seventeen regular monthly arrivals and 
as many departures, as follows: 

1. The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
from Southampton ; nine steamers; four arri- 
vals per month. 

2. The West India and Pacific Steamsbip 
Company, from Liverpool; twelve steamers ; 
two arrivals per month. 

3. The Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, 
from St. Nazaire and Havre; three steamers 
per month. 

4. Hamburg American Line, from Hamburg ; 
seven steamers; two arrivals per month. 

5. Harrison Line, from Liverpool; sixteen 
steamers; one arrival per month. 

6. Atlas Steamship Company, from New 
York; two arrivals per month. 

7. Pacific Mail Steamship Company (Amer- 
ican); three steamers per month from New 
York. 

Of the seven lines but one is American. 

The shipping movements at the port of Car- 
tagena for the year ending August 381, 1879, 
were as follows: 





SAILING 











STEAMEBS. VESSELS, | ah 
REMARKS, 
No. Tons. No. Tons. No. | Tons. 
Entered...... 101 | 148,667 55 15,006 | 156 | 153,673 
Cleared ...... 101 | 148,667 54 |5,006 | 155 | 153,678 





The number of passengers carried by the 
Panama Railway in 1876 was 22,940; in 1877, 
22,110; in 1878, 24,921; and in 1879, 23,729. 

There were, in 1880, 1,850 miles of telegraph 
in the republic, the number of dispatches hay- 
ing been 150,204. The post-office returns for 
1879-’80 were as follows: Letters, 463,832 ; 
printed matter, 413,350 packets. A 

In the department of public instruction the 
spirit of reform persists with its characteris- 
tic energy. An industrial feature has of late 
been imparted to the educational system, for 
the development of knowledge in the direction 
of technical professions; and the conversion 
of all the higher schools into schools of mines, 
commerce, and agriculture is seriously talked 
of in the right places. 

The construction of the four national rail- 
ways is being assiduously carried on, writes a 
native journalist. The Honda and Girardot 
lines are far advanced. The Honda section 
avoids the falls of Magdalena River, and will 
be the first whose valuable services will be 
available. The link line which has been run 
along the east bank of the Magdalena is now 
completed, and is already rendering important 
aid as @ means of communication between the 
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upper and lower Magdalena. The Colombian 
Guard, by their energy in forwarding these 
works, have increased their already numerous 
claims to national recognition. ‘They can just- 
ly boast that their sappers are the best road- 
makers in the country ; five hundred and sixty 
of these are now working on the Girardot and 
Cauca lines. Engineers are now surveying the 
railways of Subachoque, Samacé, and Pacho, 
in the valley of the Andes, and the reports al- 
ready furnished on the first two are highly 
satisfactory. That of Samacd, which is the 
joint work of the national and of the local 
government of Boyaca, is spoken of as “an 
honor to America.” The Scientific Explora- 
tion Commission, instituted by legal appoint- 
ment, is now fully organized, and will shortly 
initiate its valuable investigations. The dredg- 
ing and deepening of the river Magdalena are 
progressing rapidly under the favorable auspices 
of scientific organization and ample funds. 
The national elections for the renewal of the 
legislative and executive staff, as well as those 
for the partial renewal of a part of the staff of 
government officials in-some of the States, 
have now taken place, and have been charac- 
terized throughout the republic by perfect 
freedom of expression and tranquillity. Dr. 
Zaldua is the Federal President-elect of the 
Congress, and he will be supported by able 
representatives of every shade of political 
opinion. The result of the elections may be 
regarded as highly favorable to the existing 
national policy of the present Government. 
This sketch of political consolidation, and of 
slow but sure industrial and scientific develop- 
ment, is not without its drawbacks. The in- 
habitants of the towns south of the Tolima, 
and some in the center of Cundinamarca, are 
experiencing the ravages of small-pox; while 
the locusts, which have not yet abandoned the 
Atlantic coast, still desolate the Cauca, and 
have appeared on the other side of Chicamocha, 
in the State of Santander. The seaport town 
of Buenaventura was almost completely de- 
stroyed by fire in April, 1881. 

COLORADO. The Legislature met on Jan- 
uary 4th and adjourned on February 15th. In 
his inaugural address Governor Pitkin called 
attention to the mistaken policy of mining 
corporations in issuing an excessive amount of 
capital stock, that practice having a tendency 
to create a prejudice against mining invest- 
ments. Upon the subject of Chinese immigra- 
tion and the Chinese residents of Colorado he 
spoke at considerable length and with much 
earnestness, dwelling upon the unwholesome 
social and personal habits of the Chinese, and 
upon the evil consequences of bringing their 
labor into competition with American labor. 
He deprecated violent outbreaks, such as oc- 
curred in Denver in the fall of 1880, but de- 
clared that the State, through its Legislature, 
should unite with the Pacific coast States in 
demanding congressional action prohibiting 
further Chinese immigration. He referred to 
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the death of Lieutenant-Governor George B. 
Robinson, who died on November 29, 1880, 
having been shot by mistake by one of the 
armed guards stationed at his mine, as sug- 
gesting the propriety of some legislative re- 
striction upon the power of private corpora- 
tions to employ armed guards for the defense 
of their property. He thought it would be 
wise to impose a severer penalty upon persons 
guilty of ‘‘mine-jumping,” which would in 
part remove the necessity for armed guards. 
fie recommended the establishment of a re- 
form school for boys in connection with a 
State farm. 

Very few important bills were passed by the 
Legislature. Some local feeling was excited 
over a new apportionment law passed near 
the close of the session, in which the ratio of 
representation in the State Legislature was 
fixed as set forth in the following sections: 

Secon 2. The ratios for the senatorial apportion- 
ment shall be: First, one Senator for the first 5,000 
paytetens second, one Senator for each 9,000 popu- 
ation thereafter, with one Senator for fractions over 
7,000 population. 

Sec. 3. The ratios for representative apportionment 
shall be: First, one Representative for the first 1,000 
population ; second, one Representative for each 5,000 
population thereatter, with one Representative for trac- 
tions over 3,000 population, 


The representation of certain counties was fur- 
ther specifically prescribed in the bill. Ara- 
pahoe County was allowed eight Representa- 
tives and Lake County four, the former having 
a population of 38,607, and the latter 23,787. 
In behalf of these counties there were many 
protests against the reapportionment. A law 
was passed forbidding, under severe penalties, 
any person to engage in, promote, or aid any 
lottery, gift-enterprise, or any similar scheme 
in the State, or to advertise in a newspaper or 
otherwise any matter relating to a lottery. A 
law was also passed authorizing the Governor 
to appoint a State Fish Commissioner, with a 
salary of $500 per annum, holding office for 
two years, and the sum of $2,500 was appro- 
priated to purchase grounds and erect a build- 
ing for a fish-hatchery. For the expenses of 
maintaining the hatchery during the year end- 
ing June 1, 1882, the further sum of $3,500 
was appropriated, and for the second year 
$3,000, Under this law the Governor appoint- 
ed Wilson E. Sisty to be Fish Commissioner. 
A fish-latchery was erected on the river Platte, 
about three fourths of a mile from Denver. 
It was opened on the 14th of December and 
stocked with 400,000 brook-trout eggs from 
the Old Colony trout-ponds at Plymouth, Mas- 
sachusetts. The hatchery has fifteen troughs, 
with a capacity of 1,000,000 eggs, 

There were no political conventions held 
during the year, and no general election took 
place, the balloting on November 8th being 
for district judges, district attorneys, and in 
one district (the sixth) for State Senator. At 
this election the question of the permanent lo- 
cation of the State capital was submitted to 
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the people. The Constitution of 1876 contained 
a provision that the capital should be at Den- 
ver until the first general election of 1881, when 
the electors of the State should by ballot desig- 
nate their choice for the permanent seat of 
government, The total vote on the capital 
question was 45,497, of which 695 were cast 
for Salida, 2,788 for Canton City, 4,790 for 
Colorado Springs, 6,047 for Pueblo, and 380,- 
248 for Denver, which city, having thus re- 
ceived a majority of all the votes cast, became 
the permanent seat of the State government. 
The vote for Governor in the election of 1880, 
as officially declared in the Legislature, was: 
Frederick W. Pitkin (Republican), 28,465 ; 
Hough (Democrat), 23,547. Owing to the 
death before his inauguration of the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor-elect, George B. Robinson, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the previous adminis- 
tration, H. A. W. Tabor, continues to fill that 
position. In 1880 the vote for Garfield was 
27,450, Hancock, 24,647; Garfield’s majority, 
1,368. 

By the removal of the Utes and the Uncom- 
pahgre Indians from the Colorado reservation 
to Utah the State is rid of several thousand 
very undesirable denizens, and vast tracts of 
the most fertile lands in Colorado are made 
available for settlers. By the terms of the 
agreement between the United States and the 
confederated bands of the Utes, as set forth in 
the act of Congress approved June 15, 1880, it 
is provided that “the Southern Utes agree to 
remove and settle upon the unoccupied agri- 
cultural lands on the La Plata River in Colo- 
rado, and if there should not be a sufficiency of 
such lands on the La Plata River and in its 
vicinity in Colorado, then upon such other un- 
occupied agricultural lands as may be found on 
the La Plata River or in its vicinity in New 
Mexico.” As no such quantity of lands as was 
contemplated in this agreement could be found 
in the locality indicated, its terms were changed 
and the Indians were induced to consent to a 
transfer to equally fertile and desirable lands 
in the Uintah reservation in the Territory of 
Utah. The Ute Indian Commissioners, Messrs. 
Mears, Russell, and MeMorris, had several par- 
leys with the braves in the course of the sum- 
mer, and found them not disposed to keep their 
agreement, The commissioners named the 25th 
of August as the day for removal. The White 
River Utes went peaceably enough, but the 
Uncompahgres were inclined to fight. Under 
the orders of the Secretary of the Interior, the 
assistance of General McKenzie and a force of 
800 troops was invoked by the commissioners, 
Though they outnumbered the white troops 
and were equally well armed, the Indians de- 
cided to obey, and on the 28th they started for 
the Utah reservation. During the autumn 
months there was a good deal of complaint that 
the Indians returned to the valleys of the La 
Plata and Uncompahgre Rivers to hunt, and 
that they annoyed settlers and interfered with 
the surveys of the Utah extension of the 
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Denver and Rio Grande Railroad then going 
forward. This matter was the subject of a 
correspondence between Governor Pitkin and 
Secretary Kirkwood. ‘The Secretary called at- 
tention to the fact that as yet settlers haye no 
rights upon the old reservation lands, for the 
protection of which they can properly invoke 
the aid of the Government, as those lands have 
not yet been formally opened for settlement, 
Nevertheless, white settlers flocked upon them 
as soon as the Indians retired, and for the most 
part the issuing of patents will be subsequent 
to taking possession. In the valleys of the 
streams on the reservation there is land enough 
for 1,500 ranchmen and stockmen, and the 
great fertility of the soil, the mildness of the 
climate, the abundance of fruit, vegetables, for- 
age, fish and game of all kinds, will cause the 
whole region to be rapidly peopled. But few 
Indians now remain in Colorado, and these are 
in such close proximity to the whites, in the 
extreme southwestern portion of the State, that 
there is very little fear of any disturbance from 
them. The Uintahs and White River and Un- 
compahgre Utes are now located together along 
the Uintah River in Utah. 

In the annual report of the Director of the 
Mint, Colorado is credited with a production of 
$3,400,000 in gold and $15,000,000 in silver for 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1881, a total of 
$18,400,000. The production of the previous 
fiscal year was somewhat larger, being $3,200,- 
000 in gold and $17,000,000 in silver, a total of 
‘$20,200,000. Local estimates put the total 
bullion product of the calendar year 1881 at 
$23,500,000, of which more than half, or $13,- 
170,576, was turned out by the smelting-works 
in and about Leadville. There was more hard, 
intelligent, and well-directed work done in the 
mines of Colorado in 1881 than in any previous 
year. The falling off in the out-put was due 
to failure of one or two leading mines pre- 
viously yielding large amounts of ore, and the 
closing of half a dozen others through the in- 
cessant flow of water in their best workings. 
Some new mines were opened, but nothing in 
the nature of a “bonanza” was brought to 
light. A more serious falling off in the aggre- 
gate production was prevented only by a bet- 
ter system of working existing mines, the avoid- 
ance of wasteful methods, and a more careful 
attention to small results. By the use of bet- 
ter machinery the cost of treatment was in 
many cases materially reduced; grades of ore 
which were formerly considered worthless, and 
were thrown into the waste-dumps or left in 
heaps in the mines, were taken out and treated 
with fair profits. Not only in and around 
Leadville but throughout the mining districts 

- there was evidence that the era of wild specu- 
lation and extravagant expectations is rapidly 
passing away. There is a growing disposition 
to take a more sober and sensible view of the 
business of mining, to be content with returns 
which would be recognized as liberal in any 
other business, and to manage a mine with a 
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view to a production within reasonable limits, 
but constant, rather than in the foolish hope 
of sudden and enormous gains. Instead of is- 
suing an excessive amount of capital stock and 
trying to pay a dividend on the first batch of 
ore smelted, mine-owners are now beginning 
to put faith in the wiser policy of moderate 
capitalization, with a sufficient amount paid 
up to develop the mine and put it in order 
for uninterrupted and productive working. In 
fissure-mining, for instance, experience has 
proved that a manager can not undertake to 
pay dividends before the shaft has been sunk 
500 feet, with four or five levels at intervals of 
from 75 to 100 feet; and, until adequate hoist- 
ing and pumping machinery has been provided, 
and a large reserve of ore is on hand or in 
sight, no prudent manager will attempt to di- 
vide any money among the share-holders. It 
was through following the old, reckless meth- 
ods of mining development that the state of 
things described in the following paragraph 
from an article in a Denver newspaper was 
brought about: 

The records of each mining county, and those of 
the Secretary of State, are burdened with mining cor- 
porations with capital stocks ranging from ten thou- 
sand to twenty million dollars. Outside of Leadville 
very few of these have paid any dividends at all. It 
is safe to estimate that ninety-five hundredths of them 
never will pay dividends as at present organized and 
conducted. large proportion of them are conceived 
in fraud and full of iniquity from top to bottom. A 
great many are dangerous schemes, to be avoided by 
honest men. 


The horizontal veins in the vicinity of Lead- 
ville have thus far yielded large returns. It is 
the opinion of the State Geologist that upright 
or inclined fissures will ultimately be found in 
the granite formation beneath the volcanic 
rocks in which ores are now being mined. 
This theory is confirmed by discoveries lately 
made in various parts of the State. Some of 
the telluride veins are of enormous richness. 
One mine yielded ores which, for nearly two 
years, gave an average of over five thousand 
dollars per ton in gold, and some ores yield as 
high as eighty dollars per pound. 

Coal, iron, and petroleum are now among 
the products of Colorado, the two former be- 
ing turned out in considerable quantities, At 
Rico, coking coal of a high quality is found in 
great abundance. A valuable lignite is pro- 
duced at Como, in the South Park; and un- 
limited quantities of anthracite and bituminous 
coal are found at Gothic, Irwin, and Rugby 
mining-camps. The lignitic coals, found in 
the northern part of the State, are very dense, 
jet-black in color, of a high luster, and without 
any fibrous or woody structure. They have an 
average specific gravity of 1°33, are remarkably 
free from sulphur, the average admixture not 
exceeding one per cent; and they burn readily 
and freely, with a high heating power, and a 
small residuum of ash. Some of the mines 
from which these coals are obtained have been 
worked continuously for twenty years. None 
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of them are exhausted, and only one or two 
show signs of a failing supply. Large deposits 
of excellent iron-ore are being worked at Sa- 
lida, in Chaffee County; and in the San Luis 
Valley, in Las Animas, Boulder, Jefferson, El 
Paso, and Arapahoe Counties, there are im- 
measurable stores of the metal awaiting future 
demand. Even in the Leadville silver-mines, 
iron-ore is yielded, as an incidental product, in 


sufficient quantities to supply a large part of 


the demand of the Pueblo Iron and Steel Works. 
Of oil-wells the State has at present but three 
—one, nine miles south of OCafion City, 1,448 
feet deep; one, six miles north of the same 
city, now only eighty-five feet deep; and one 
other, in the same vicinity, which was bored 
to the depth of 1,200 feet, and then abandoned, 
though not until oil was obtained in small quan- 
tities. It is the opinion of experts that great 
oil discoveries are yet in store for Colorado. 

The State is growing rapidly in agricultural 
importance. The soil is naturally of high fer- 
tility, and, through the cheap and effective 
method of irrigation by which the farmer is 
able to make a stream of water follow the plow 
almost at will, the risk of damage from long 
droughts is reduced toa minimum. The wheat- 
lands are made to yield twenty-five bushels to 
the acre, and the luxuriantly growing native 
grasses furnish an abundance of excellent hay 
and forage. The extremely cold weather of 
the winter of 1880-81 caused an unprece- 
dented mortality among the herds of cattle on 
the plains. Herdsmen estimate the loss at 
nearly thirty-three per cent of the total stock 
in the State. The tax-list of 1880 showed a 
total of 541,563 head of cattle in the State, 
but, as it is well known that about one third 
of the herds escape the assessor, the actual 
number was probably quite 850,000. The 
number at the close of the year 1881 was es- 
timated at not over 600,000, with a valuation 
of $16,000,000. The early spring and fine 
summer enabled the stock-raisers to make up 
for their winter losses in the year’s sales, which 
surpassed those of any previous year, the price 
being from eight to twelve dollars higher per 
head than in 1880. Sheep also suffered se- 
verely in the storms of March and April, from 
forty to seventy-five per cent of the flocks 
perishing, according to location and the degree 
of exposure. The estimated number of sheep 
in the State is now 1,000,000, and their value 
is $3,000,000. 

It was believed that 100,000 buffalo skins 
would come from the Yellowstone region in 
1881. This is without precedent in the fur 
trade. The last season 30,000 were received 
from the same region. The winter of 1880-’81 
having been very severe and long, immense 
herds of bison concentrated in the few valleys 
where ‘they could find subsistence. Their de- 
struction continued during several months. 

The population of the State, by counties, 
with the native and foreign distinguished, as 
returned by the census of 1880, is as follows: 
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COUNTIES, Total, Native. Foreign, 
Whe Statenee eet 194,649 154,869 89,870 
AYAPAHOE s\e sclesas «.aieievs saw'e 88,645 29,853 9,292 
Bonts) fe ldtreniekoseteenne 1,654 1,456 198 
Boulderisyiccnmeaawreemner 9,746 7,974 1,772 
Chaffee........ 6,510 5,247 1,268 
Clear Creek, , 7,846 5,204 2,642 
Conejos...... 5,605 4,720 885 
Costilla ...... 2,879 2,740 189 
8,082 7,009 1,073 
2,486 2,073 418 
1,709 1,389 820 
7,952 6,973 979 
4,735 4,004 731 
6,489 8,774 2,715 
417 854 63 

8,237 6,690 1,547 ~ 
1,499 1,182 31T 
4194 8,969 155 
6,810 5,560 1,250 
28,814 16,645 7,169 
1,110 998 112 
4,892 4.259 633 
8,904 8,363 541 
2,670 2,162 508 
8,970 2.946 1,024 
7,615 6,718 897 
1,944 1,664 280 
140 107 33 
1,973 1,707 266 
1,087 685 402 
5,459 4,026 1,438 
5,646 4,918 428 











The population of the principal cities in 1880 
is here gives: 





Denver. ./csis weye orion 85.718) | a rinidad enews 
dueadivilletics cveeane 15,185 | Buena Vista.....,... 
Silver Cliff........... 4.0747) Pitkin, sere ce 
Colorado Springs..... 4,279 | Canon City..... 
PRSDIOs. <2 an cteasiccai 17 | Breckenridge ........ 
Georgetown.......... 3,210 | South Pueblo........ 
Boulder City......... Cnldiy || Cente Goncocsnse coc 
COMMER ey eiaeor merit OU Hl Ouray rire were eeeisers 
Central City ......... 2,626 


The records of the Auditor of State show 
the assessed valuation of Colorado for the year 
1881 to be $96,059,985.48. The valuation of 
1878 was $43,072,648.26; for 1879, $59,590,- 
761.30; for 1880, $78,050,761.89, showing a 
steady annual increase of about thirty per cent. 
The number of acres of assessable land in the 
State is 2,155,340, which, with improvements, 
is valued at $15,168,790. The State Board of 
Equalization, in April, increased the assess- 
ment-rate on the main lines of railroads run- 
ning through the State by $500 per mile. 
This makes the rate $6,500 per mile on broad- 
gauge and $5,000 per mile on narrow-gauge 
roads. With 1,584 miles of railroad in the 
State, this gives a valuation of $11,638,055. 
The other items of the tax-list are as follows: 
Merchandise, $6,674,322; capital and manu- 
factories, $865,626; town and city lots, $32,- 
910,993; horses, numbering 70,133, $2,732,568 ; 
mules, $458,128; asses, $6,558; cattle, num- 
bering 411,970, $4,611,359; sheep, numbering 
634,542, which is far below the real number, 
$1,000,041; swine, $19,102; goats, $5,277; all 
other animals, $30,247; musical instruments, 
$239,230; watches and clocks, $250,518; jew- 
elry, gold and silver plate, $106,866; money 
and credits, $3,473,847 ; carriages and vehicles, 
$767,753; household property, $607,138 ; all 
other property, $18,354,120; bank and other 
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shares, $882,780; insurance premiums, $186,- 
669. The number of business failures was 107, 
against 78 in 1880. The total liabilities were 
$763,000, and the assets $502,000, a net in- 
crease in loss sustained of $57,000 over the 
preceding year. The increase in the number 
of dealers was about one fourth. The total 
State debt on November 30, 1881, was $330,- 
185.78, against which there was a balance in 
the Treasury of $45,064.97. 

The following is a statement of the opera- 
tions of the State Treasury for the year ending 
November 80th, showing receipts amounting 
to $373,302.31, exclusive of cash in the Treas- 
ury, and an expenditure of $395,384.33: 

RECEIPTS, 


Balance in Treasury on November 30, 1880..... $67,146 99 
Receipts of general revenue (four-mill tax)...... 245,880 26 
Agricultural College (one-fifth mill tax)......... 12,467 80 
Insane Asylum (one-fifth mill tax)............. 11,843 69 
Mute and Blind (one-fifth mill tax)............. 12,384 48 
School of Mines (one-fifth mill tax)............. 12,580 58 
Round-up and inspection, one mill on value, neat- 

CANO so Serevent sravcreaiaiate elayizctarot ter circ ee ete tet 8,78T 20 
University of Colorado (one-fifth mill tax),..... 12,321 93 


Military poll-tax (fifty cents per capita) 
Benitontiar Vala bors rmgaceeccs seme cscs! uses cs 
State Board of Medical Examiners............. 
Secretary of State, office-fees.... . 


























Sale of printed laws,......... 
Agricultural College receipts................006 
Fines for violating fish law............-sceseeos 
Balelofischoollandas (S932) see. 2k Polke 
Sale of lands for internal improvement.......... 847 
Lease of lands for internal improvement........ 2,380 95 
Lease of land, interest on gales and interest on 

SCHOO] IMVESPMONS) wees ise eae eee s ices see 15,597 14 
Lease of other State lands............0.c...0000 845 55 
‘Colorado Land and Mineral Association..... ... 552 65 
OUNSrEBOUCER. Mame een testes ernie eles 5 36 

EL OCBIED Ritmo m tices le Agee ienhmeiak Sa $440,449 80 
CASH EXPENDITURES. 

A CTICUIGUTAL WOME ie xioic yesie's rele anrnyece seoneown s $12,928 26 
Agricultural College (special)...............-.. 174 85 
insgnevA\s ylam 35, Sem se neyse Se hse tidap Dpasteie'de Bene 16,502 18 
Mute and Blind... 72.617 18 
School of Mines....... 12,888 00 
Wniversity of@olorado,y. 8. .502.ce spades oe 12,500 00 
Military: POl=tax. og. Jayewetoste at eb + emitters «ees 6,752 38 
Cattle round-up and inspection 4,196 33 
Penitentiary, labor: tks: ce sss gale vee ables clos ole 1,950 09 
School-fund apportioned...............0.0e eee 13,569 96 
Interest on warrants paid....-....0..sseesseeee 17,840 92 
WOlt-scalpar cAsekt hrc clair eta. Cement ot eles 2,835 50 
Hawk-heads 4,375 50 
Mountain-lions 260 00 
Skunk-scalps 49 75 
Paid on account for general revenue and appro- 

Pprintlonsss «fits aie dete wcladae eh sete os sic sss 276,448 98 
Wash now in ‘Preasary 2. sain. otnsreeucenne oeistre aoe 45,064 9T 

BLO La RAPE ete: sls\uia:« slalbioteie Melee «Rempel eram ocak $440,449 80 


The following arrests were made by the Unit- 
ed States Marshal at Denver during the year: 





Violation of internal revenue laws ..........00ceeeecees 27 
Robbing United States mails................. 3 
Obstructing United States mails. 2 
Embezzling Post-Office funds............-..0005 eo. 
Men DezZ AN PELters y,.43's:-loss eis ik satabawewe euler a’ Goewled 4 
Forging signatures to money-orders...............000e 2 
Opening mail-bags.............. na" aDYRRTe esta tice ciao ciate atti 1 
Sending obscene circulars through mails...........0..66 1 
Breaking into United States Post-Office............. .- 1 
Larceny on Indian reservation..............cccececeees 5 
Murder on Indian reservation.............ceseceeceeeees © 
Embezzlement from army department............00006 2 
Embezzlement as Indian agent..............0sseneeeees 1 
Perjury before United States Receiver of Land-Office... 1 
Biganiy: ..3. ante ee ene CA ae dake ae Ce 1 
Counterfeiting +. sjacadateseane Bae. haeeehon «siddbccuet 4 
Cutting timber on United States mineral lands......... 45 

BROLal es cets ee deae Mistertiece sisi sit satanic ae setae OS: 
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The railroad system and railroad business of 
the State developed with surprising rapidity 
during the year. In the ten months ending 
November 80th, the Denver and Rio Grande 
road, the most important line in the State, laid 
629 miles of steel rails, and built 374 miles of 
new road. In that period its net earnings 
were $2,158,693, against $1,372,468 in the cor- 
responding ten months of the preceding year. 
The Union Pacific Railroad’s Omaha and Den- 
ver Short Line was completed, bringing the 
two cities fifty miles nearer together than by 
any other route. The wheat-crop of the State 
was about 1,600,000 bushels, against 1,425,104 
in 1880, and 258,474 in 1870. Congress, by 
various acts, has granted to the State of Colo- 
rado 713,322 acres of land, divided as follows: 
For internal improvement, 500,000 acres; for 
public buildings, 32,000; State penitentiary, 
32,000; State University, 46,080; miscellane- 
ous, including salt springs, 46,080; school lands, 
57,152. For 420,596 acres of these lands the 
State has already received patents from the 
United States, and is in pessession. 

Colorado is becoming a favorite resort for 
invalids, its many mineral springs and ex- 
tremely salubrious atmosphere giving it a high 
reputation among the world’s sanitaria. The 
subjoined table gives the elevation above the 
level of the sea of some of the prominent towns 
in the State: 












Feet. Feet. 
Alamosa. ies co nae %,000 | Green Lake.......... 10,000 
MATIN. hia eels 11,044 | Hot Sulphur Springs.. 7,715 
Black Hawk......... 7,975 | Idaho Springs........ 7,500 
MOulderer se asese create 5,586 | Lake City............ 5 
Breckenridge ........ 9,674 | Leadville.....-....... 
Cafion City..... ..... 5,260 | Magnolia............. 
Caribou’ saci eis cee 9,905 | Manitou .... 2 
Central... -- 8300 | Montezuma. 
Cheyenne.... - fy, 6,041; | Morrisonsss. 24. cece 
Chicago Lakes........ 11,500 | Nederland ........... 
Colorado Springs..... 0,028 |) Orol@ityen.sceemaaee 
Del Nortesee aces te 4,050 | Ounayee.®..Saeee. eee 
Denver, \dasetyo on scas 5,224)| Pueblo, cstsac tees aan 
Divides sacsssscucaeek C2tO ROBIGa se meee caer 
Estes Park........... 8,000 | Saguache............. 
Pairplayi.. «cess cece « 9,964 | Silverton............. 
Garlands. ataeisscistneie 8146 | Sunshine... scescncs 
Georgetown.......... 8,400 | Trinidad............. 
Golden. 29H a Neues 5,729 | Twin Lakes.......... 
Gold Haley necetn are 8,463.) Veta Pass....siee ciiescc 
Greeleycc. scenaeuies 4,776 


A system of sewerage, on what is known as 
the Waring plan, has been begun in Denver, 
and is being rapidly pushed forward. The 
death-rate of the city for the year was only 
17:50 per thousand; the total number of deaths 
was 698, divided, in respect to diseases and 
causes, as follows: zymotic diseases, 213; con- 
stitutional, 148; local, 223; developmental, 27; 
violence, 57. 

COMMERCE AND FINANCE, AMERI- 
CAN, IN 1881. The grandeur of the present 
epoch of American commerce and production 
can be measured by the magnitude of the agri- 
cultural exports which are its chief cause and 
characteristic. The total value of the exports of 
breadstuffs for the three years ending June 80, 
1881, was $749,470,445, having been $265,- 
561,328 in 1881, $282,182,168 in 1880, and 
$201,776,499 in 1879. The exports of wheat 
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and flour were 185,000,000 bushels in 1881, 
about 180,000,000 bushels in 1880, and 148,- 
000,000 bushels in 1879, aggregating for the 
three years 508,000,000 bushels, valued at 
$591,524,024. The exports of 1880-81 thus 
exceeded those of the previous year, notwith- 
standing the better crops in Great Britain and 
Western Europe. This was owing to the de- 
pletion of stocks as well as to an increase in 
.consumptive capacity. A reputation for Amer- 
ican brands of flour has been established in 
“ngland with such success that 8,500,000 more 
bushels of wheat were exported in the manu- 
factured form in 1881 than in 1880. Prices 
ranged lower in 1881 than in the year preced- 
ing, so that while the quantity exported was 
5,500,000 bushels greater, the total value was 
$13,000,000 less, or $211,277,588, against $224, - 
705,803 ; while the value exported in 1879 was 
only $155,540,633. <A calculation of the aver- 
age export prices gives $1.15 per bushel in 
1881, $1.25 in 1880, and $1.09 in 1879. Wheat 
exports for the last six. months of the fiscal 
year 1880-81 were unusually large for that 
portion of the crop year, being 11,000,000 
bushels in excess of the exports for the corre- 
sponding half of 1879-80. While the good 
crops of the West of Europe did not, therefore, 
lessen the demand for wheat, the exports of 
rye and oats showed a great falling off from 
those of the preceding fiscal years. The rye 
exports were 1,928,355 bushels, against 2,912,- 
744 bushels in 1880, and 4,848,249 bushels in 
1879; the oat exports, 358,250 bushels in 
1881, 710,890 in 1880, and 4,654,794 in 1879. 
The exports of Indian corn were about 91,000,- 
000 bushels in 1881, against 98,000,000 in 1880, 
and 86,000,000 in 1879. The only cereal of 
which the exports form a considerable portion 
of the crop is wheat. While the normal ex- 
port demand will probably prove considerably 
less when crops are fair in Western and Central 
Europe, there must be a constant and increas- 
ing demand for American wheat, which can be 
much more cheaply grown on the prairie 
humus than on the heavy and manure-requir- 
ing soils of Europe. Ifthe American producers 
can adjust themselves without hardship to the 
normal demand, there will continue in action a 
favorable stimulus even after European rents 
have, to a considerable extent, vanished; while 
any cheapening in the cost of transportation 
will give the American producer a new ad- 
vantage. Counting the crop of 1880 at 480,- 
000,000 bushels, the exports of 1880-’81 consti- 
tuted about 384 per cent of the total wheat 
product. 

The trade returns for the year ending June 
30, 1881, show a larger total commerce than 
any previous year; a larger exportation of 
merchandise by 8 per cent than the preceding 
year, the next largest on record, and 83 per 
cent larger than the average of the last five 
years previous; merchandise imports almost as 
great as those of 1879-’80, when they were 
stimulated by a mania for speculation preva- 
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lent in the first part of the year; and a net 
importation of specie exceeding considerably 
that of the first year of resumption. The ex- 
cess of exports over imports exceeded that of 
any other year except 1878-’79. The imports 
exceeded in value, and greatly exceeded in 
quantity, those ot the years preceding the 
panic, which consisted largely of railroad-iron, 
ete., which left an adverse balance of unprece- 
dented magnitude, and which, it was thought, 
were far beyond the natural consumptive 
powers of the people, and would not be equaled 
again in many years to come. The export 
movement was so heavy in the earlier part of 
the calendar year, as soon as the railroads were 
free from obstructions and the canals open, 
that in the month of June they fell off nearly 
$9,000,000. The high price of provisions was 
the cause of much lighter shipments under 
that head. The table on page 122 affords a 
comparative survey of the foreign trade move- 
ments for the past twenty-one years. 
Including the specie imports and exports, the 
total foreign commerce of 1880-81 amounted 
to $1,675,024,378. The increase of exports 
over those of the preceding year was $66,788,- 
688. Since 1876, when the exports began to 
exceed the imports, the aggregate excess of 
exports has been $1,180,668,105 for the six 
years. The total value of the exports of do- 
mestic merchandise in 1880-81 was $883,- 
925,947, exceeding those of the preceding year 
by $59,979,594. The exports of breadstuffs, 
$270,332,519; cotton and its manufactures, 
$261,267,133; provisions, $151,528,268; min- 
eral oils, $40,815,609; tobacco, $20,878,884 ; 
wood and its manufactures, $18,600,312; iron 
and steel and their manufactures, $16,608, 767, 
and live animals, $16,412,398—constituted 90 
per cent of the total domestic exports. the eight 
items summing up $795,948,890. The grain 
exports fell below those of 1879-’80 $17,704,- 
316. In the exports of raw cotton there was 
an increase of $36,159,841; in the value of 
provision exports, $24,485,026 increase; in pe- 
troleum, $4,096,984; in tobacco, raw and manu- 
factured, $2,436,611; in wood manufactures 
and timber, $2,362,932; in iron and steel and 
their manufactures, $1,892,248; in live ani- 
mals, $530,278. A comparison of the returns 
of 1880-’81 with those of 1870-’71 shows that 
over four fifths of the total increase, amount- 
ing to considerably more than 100 per cent, is 
made up of the increased exports of bread- 
stuffs, provisions, and tallow, cotton, live ani- 
mals, Jeather, and wood and manufactures 
thereof. The increase in the annual exports 
of these commodities in twenty years amounts 
to $374,059,476; and four fifths of this col- 
lective increase is due to the increased exports 
of breadstuffs, provisions and tallow, and live 
animals alone. The products which have thus 
swelled the export trade are chiefly products 
of the Western and Northwestern States. The 
increase in the exportation of the products of 
that part of the country is traced by the Chief 
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Value of Imports and Exports of Merchandise from 1861 to 1881, inclusive—Specie Values. 





Total imports and 












































YEAR ENDING JUNE 30. Total exports, Imports, Excess of exports or imports, expos 
$219,553,833 $289,310,542 Imports, $69,756,709 $508,S64.875 
190,670,501 189,856,077 Exports, 1,313,824 880,027,178 
203,964,447 243,235,815 Imports, 39,371,368 447,300,262 
155,837,983 816,447,283 Imports, 157,609,295 475,285,271 
166,029,303 238,745,580 Imports, 72,716,277 404,774,888 
$939,056,072 $1,277,195,897 Imports, $338,139,S25 $2,216,251,969 
187,811,214 255,439,179 Imports, 67,627,965 443,950,398 
848,859,522 434,812,066 Imports, 85,952,544 733,671,588 
294,506,141 895,761,096 Imports, 101,254,955 690,267,237 
281,952,899 857,436,440 Imports, 75,483,541 639,389,829 
286,117,697 417,506,379 Imports, 131,388,682 708,624,076 
892,771,763 435,958,408 Imports, 43,186,640 828,730,176 
$1,604,208,027 $2,041,474,389 Imports, $437.266,862 $8,645,682,416 
AVELARO\ sia bcveleeee ola 520,841,605 408,294,577 Imports, 87,453,272 729,136,483 
442,820,178 520,222, 684 Imports, 77,403,506 963,043,862 
444,177,586 626,595,077 Imports, 182,417,491 1,070,772,663 
522,479,929 642,136,210 Imports, 119,656,288 1,164,616,132 
586,283,040 567,406,342 Exports, 18,876,698 1,153,689,382 
518,442,711 583,005,436 Imports, 19,562,725 1,046,448,147 
Total five years........ \ 2,509,203,487 $2,889,366,749 Imports, $380,163,312 $5,398.570,186 
PAOLA Omelette ae eisieele 501,840,687 577,878,849 Imports, 76,032,662 1,079,714,037 
SUG cece etre chris, <iausin.sie ese 540,884,671 460,741,190 Exports, 79,643,481 1,001,125,861 
US ite eyes oases « 602,475,220 451,323,126 Exports, 151,152,094 1,053,798,246 
JH BeoratoacooRceeee erie 694,865,766 437,051,532 Exports, 257,814,234 1,181,917,298 
LO Omaerse Vite ais steve al siates widrepar 710,439,441 445,777,775 Exports, 264,651,666 1,156,217,216 
ISSUER ee con hessgss 835,638, 658 667,954,746 Exports, 167,683,912 1,508,598,404 
Total five years........ $8,383,808, 756 $2,462,848,369 Exports, $920,955,887 $5,846,652,125 
Crap antics oaceci: 676,760,751 492,569,674 Exports, 184,191,077 1,169,230,425 
LOSE Mme Mectaccitetee te ce 902,377,346 642,664,628 Exports, 259,712,718 1,545,041,974 





of the Bureau of Statistics to the recent exten- 
sion of railroads and the great reduction in the 
cost of railroad carriage from the West to the 
Atlantic sea-board. Of the total receipts of 
grain in 1880 at New York, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and Portland, amounting to 
319,696,057 bushels, 76°97 per cent was brought 
by rail, and only 22°24 per cent by the Erie 
canal. The average freight-rates for trans- 
porting grain from Chicago to New York for 
the last three years compared with the ayer- 
age rates for 1870, 1871, and 1872, show a re- 
duction in this charge of 9°8 cénts on a bushel. 
The average reduction in the railroad transpor- 
tation rates amounts to 14°4. The mean re- 
duction in the cost of carriage between the two 
points is about 13 cents per bushel. This is 
equivalent to 11-7 per cent on the export price 
of wheat and 23°55 per cent on the export 
price of Indian corn in 1881. According to the 
researches of Joseph Nimmo, Jr., Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics, the tonnage on twelve of 
the leading railway lines increased between 
1873 and 1880 from 45,557,002 to 78,150,913 
tons, or 71'5 per cent, while the freight re- 
ceipts increased from $112,004,648 to $143,- 
388,178, or only about 28 per cent. The aver- 
age rate per ton per mile was reduced from 
1°72 cent to 1:07 cent, a decrease of 39°5 
per cent. The tonnage transported on the 
New York Central, Erie, and Pennsylvania 
Railroads was three times as great in 1880 as 
in 1868, while the average freight charges were 
60 per cent less. Between 1870 and 1880 


there was a reduction of 39:45 per cent in the 
freight charges of those roads, and of 82°51 per 
cent on the rates of the New York canals, 
while the decrease in the average prices of the 
prime necessaries of life in the same period was 
only 12°32 per cent. The wheat exports have 
increased under these changed conditions from 
$47,171,229 in 1870 to $167,698,485 in 1881 ; 
the value of maize exported, from $1,287,575 to 
$50,702,669; of provisions, from $29,175,539 
to $151,528,268 ; of live animals, from $1,045,- 
039 to $16,412,398. The value of all the ex- 
ports of agricultural products in 1881 amount- 
ed to $729,650,016, an increase of $43,688,925 
over those of 1880. Their value constituted 
82°55 per cent of the total exports of domestic 
merchandise. It was seven times the value of 
this class of exports in 1850, nearly thrice the 
value of such exports in 1860, and more than 
twice their value in 1870. The growth of the 
total export trade has been at about the same 
rate of progression. The ratio of agricultural 
products to the whole value of the exports 
does not deviate, in comparing the years 1830, 
1840, 1850, 1860, 1870, and 1881, more than 8 
per cent, 

Of the total value of imports in the fiscal 
year 1881, aggregating $642,664,628, the im- 
ports of sugar and molasses constituted 14°53 
per cent, amounting to $93,404,288; the value 
of the imports of coffee amounted to $56,784,- 
391, or 8°84 per cent of the total; of iron and 
steel and manufactures thereof, to $46,439,747, 
or 7°23 per cent; of silk, raw and manufactured, 
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to $42,944,965, or 6°68 per cent; of chemicals, 
drugs, dyes, and medicines, to $36,590,473, or 
5°69 per cent; of the imports of cotton manu- 
factures, and cotton, to $31,976,637, or 4:97 per 
cent. The total value of these seven classes, 
$349,000,895, constituted 54°30 of the total im- 
ports of merchandise. 

The excess of exports decreased in the last 
half of the calendar year, due mainly to the 
smaller supply of breadstuffs for exportation. 
The wheat crop, though only 400,000,000 bush- 
els, against 500,000,000 in 1880, yielded about 
3 per cent more to the farmers. 

The total value of imports of merchandise 
entered for consumption in the United States 
amounted to $650,618,999. The value of duti- 
able merchandise amounted to $448,061,587.95 ; 
merchandise free of duty to $202,557,411. The 
total amount of duties collected upon imports 
amounted to $193,800,879, and constituted 43°25 
per cent of the value of the dutiable merchan- 
dise entered for consumption. Of the total 
amount of duties collected on imports the 
duties on sugar and molasses amounted to 
$47,934,032, or 24°79 per cent; the duties on 
wool and woolen manufactures to $27,285,624, 
or 14°10 per cent; the duties on iron and steel 
and manufactures thereof to $21,462,534, or 
11°09 per cent; the duties on manufactures of 
silk to $19,038,665, or 9°84 per cent; the 
duties on manufactures of cotton to $10,825,- 
115, or 5°59 per cent; the duties on flax and 
manufactures thereof to $6,984,374.90, or 3°60 
percent. The duties collected on these six com- 
modities and classes of commodities amounted 
to $133,580,347, and constituted 69°01 per 
cent of the total duties collected on imports. 
There was collected at the port of New York 
$136,211,127.38, or 70°28 per cent of the total 
import duties received during the year by the 
Government. The aggregate balance of trade 
in favor of the United States in the commerce 
of the year with those countries which received 
American exports in excess of the value of the 
imports from them, was $441,675,687. The 
aggregate adverse balance in the commerce 
with those countries from which the United 
States imported merchandise to a greater 
amount than the value of the exports to them, 
was $181,962,969. The countries which re- 
ceived American exports largely in excess of 
their imports into the United States, are the 
United Kingdom, France, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, Germany, Russia, Spain, and Denmark. 
The countries the imports from which largely 
exceeded American exports taken by them, 
were Cuba, Brazil, India, China, Japan, Span- 
ish possessions other than Cuba and Porto 
Rico, and the Dutch East Indies. The sub- 
joined table gives the percentage of the total 
imports of the year furnished by each country, 
the percentage of the domestic exports taken 
by each, also the foreign exports, and the per- 
centage of each one in the total import and 
export commerce of the United States, accord- 


ing to values: 
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Per Per Per Fer 
Reethe cent of ccntiak cent of 
COUNTRIES. ~ | domes- angi imports 
oe tic ex- | °T°E" | ana 
ports, ports. exports. exports, 
Great Britain and Ireland,...... 27°15) 54°01) 19°97) 42°43 
Branco) Siiieicnuee> siceietiene 10°86) 10°16) 23°59} 10°61 
Germany’ cick Saconactceneetenes SeQB ie Te) TZ Teor 
Dominion of Canada,........... §°86) 8°87) 20°0T! 4-89 
Guba ond kisceenee ane meee 9°80) 1°24) 1°98] 4°81 
Brazilian deeatrantee Ceremese 8°21} 1:03 *62| 4°02 
Belslunc.sjsedeececseen tere 1°96} 4°03) 8°49) 38> 
Nethorlands: 82. fuceicoe emotes *90} 2°92) 38°03) 2°08 
ORIN Aeon Rinccetneetoe Cee 8°47) *62) .....1 1°80 
Tthlyatis “vacuo orate ace eet 1°81} 1°02; -1%) 1:84 
NVOXICO a everetee aaiccoe oe oresreieietesele 1°30} 1°04) 10°69] 1°26 
British East Indies............. 2-80) LO rire bee 
Dpalbteancece Retejshantie astute tiaia ereteiets °92) 1°42) -10) 1°20 
ADA aeircre chee le saales Wom ee eee 21 16 °16] 1°02 
Russia on the Baltic and White 
CAB ane semieneninersione Mn rates Al 1°50) cicare 96 
British West Indies.......... 98} °92) 1°40} °95 
United States of Colombia...... 98) 59)" 1910 are 
Venezuela ak pwroeiace sie take Le 08/) 80) 5 85 eeG1 
Minor Spanish possessions ..... hs 43) oo Ola tere OO) 
PAY Ul accor scenic cee: Evie eeis.e “T4) 50} 68} = * 60 
Dutch Hast Indies... ......... HAS 3 | een 21) ear “58 
British possessions in Australasia} °33) °75) °50} ‘57 
Hawaiian Islands..........-.... $86) 80) 45) 64 
Argentine Republic............ “88 26} °92) = -*52 
Monwaark Jere. setes oe 5 O06) ies (2 eee “44 
Uruguay ..... “65 17 “Ay “BT 
Porto Rico.... “60 “19 28 °38T 
Hong-Kong ees cecteocscte-isete "BT 88ley 201s 84 
Poxtugaluct aerenienutes aeun aeutes oe ee 40) alent 33 
Central American states........ “49-18 | *46)5 3h 
Sweden and Norway. .......... 15 39 aoe 28 
British possessions in Africa... *26)  -°27) 41] ° 87 
British Guiana | inoetpiecicmaeace« 88 “19 22 OT 
French West Indies............ 38 eae 1g 26 
Russia on the Black Sea........ “20 “29 Seu "24 
Austrianayssciscecnics Bete ieteertess 22 25 aoa 24 
Dutch West Indies............. 40) “10 10 “23 
CHUL aac tices tae cele $8 AS) e09) Meee) 
Sibvaltareian sk pawepieis elses see ae 82 “48 “19 
Newfoundland and Labrador... . 06 19 “09 18 
Countries in Africa not named.. “14 “10 sar “12 
San Domingo)! 0.5.5. 06. 2s onl “14 10 “16 sal 
Turkey AmiAsia ae sacclelaicls viseesie "14, +08 lS 
Danish West Indies............ *06} +08 “07 “OT 
Turkey in Africa....... Brgopoie 07] 07 AG “07 
British Honduras...........-.- “OT “05 “08 06 
Turkey in Europe.............. “04| 07 ae “06 
PON eee teria sereeneraner! ne 12 “01 02 “06 
French possessions in Africa.... OT), OL 0k 05 
All other islands and ports,..... 09) 02) | S02) 5°05: 
French possessions, all other... . *06) 04/5 5-28 05 
Azores, Madeira, and Cape Verd 
sland pitas bie wers tne eine els eens °08; =:06) °03) °05 
GTAOCS: Ne idieiie ann cis ols sa pa ae An) “09 02 Sac “04 
Dutch Guiana... 0.2 cocci “06 “03 “OL "04 
All other countries in South 
PATILOTICH Hehe sie cic aisiy site iatelose “06 “01 038) -*03 
Spanish possessions in Africa... “03 *02| 01] = 02 
Minor British possessions.. .... 03} 01 550 02 
Miquelon, Langley, and St. Pierre 
Islands... eee lee Oe aL ee) 
Liberia....... 02) =°02) 9°08) °02 
Russia, Asiatic a Sats “Ol 02 *02| 02 
Greenland, Iceland, and the Fa- 
roe Islands ........+9¢ 5 02 ae ae “01 
All other countries 02 “01 
Total, avis ews ieee tees 100-00 100-00 100° 00 100:00 








The proportion of each of the principal sea- 
ports in the total export and import commerce 
of the year, as compared with 1879-80, is 
shown in the table below, which gives the per- 
centage of each port in the total merchandise 
trade each way. The gain of the minor ports 
not named is explained by the increased cotton. 
shipments. An increase in the imports of one 
or two lake ports in October was due to ship- 
ments of Canadian grain, attracted by the spec- 
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ulative prices prevailing. The diminished per- 
centage of New York is chietly attributable to 
the same cause. The larger share of New Or- 
leans in the export trade comes from its new 
‘ousiness as a shipping port for grain: 

















EXPORTS. IMPORTS, 
PORTS. — oe 
1880—’8], | 1879-80, | 1880-81. 1879-80. 
Ra Pp. elGe p- ¢. 

New York:.... 45°12 46°98 6T TT 68°86 
New Orleans... 11°59 10°82 1°90 1:59 
Baltimore. .... 8°03 9°18 2°52 2°99 
ORTON fete is-0. cat 8:14 7-09 9°64 10°25 
Philadelphia... 4°90 5°94 5:07 5°38 
San Francisco. . 8°89 8°87 5°91 5°27 
All other ports. 18°42 16°17 719 5°66 
Totallcs). Sas 100°00 100-00 100°00 100°00 





Of the total merchandise exports and imports 
of the year, 54 per cent, or $842,631,927, passed 
through the port of New York. The naviga- 
tion returns for the fiscal year 188081 show 
that the decline of the American merchant 
marine still continues. Although the tonnage 
of vessels built increased from 157,409 tons in 
1879-’80 to 280,459 tons in 1880-’81, the de- 
cay of vessels and losses by casualties was not 
made good by the increase in ship-building. 
On the 30th of June, 1881, the total tonnage 
of the country amounted to 4,057,734 tons, as 
against 4,068,035 tons at the close of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. The tonnage employed in 
the foreign trade of the United States decreased 
from 1,314,402 tons in 1880 to 1,297,035 tons 
in 1881, but the tonnage employed in the coast- 
wise trade of the United States, embracing ton- 
nage employed between American ports on the 
sea-board, on the Mississippi River and its trib- 
utaries, and on the Great Lakes, increased from 
2,637,886 tons in 1880 to 2,646,011 tons in 1881. 
The foreign commerce of the United States has 
nearly doubled since 1866, but the increase in 
the carrying trade has fallen almost entirely to 
vessels of foreign nationality. The total ton- 
nage of foreign vessels entered at sea-ports 
of the United States increased from 8,117,034 
tons in 1856 to 12,711,392 tons in 1881, an in- 
crease of 308 per cent; whereas the American 
tonnage entered for foreign ports increased 
from 1,891,453 tons in 1856 to 2,919,149 tons 
in 1881, an increase of only 54 per cent. Of 
the total foreign tonnage entered at ports of 
the United States during the year ended June 
30, 1881, amounting, as above stated, to 12,- 
711,692 tons, the British tonnage amounted to 
8,457,957 tons, or 66°5 per cent; the German 
tonnage to 1,112,566 tons; the Norwegian and 
Swedish to 1,035,078 tons; the Italian to 658,- 
861 tons; the French to 804,809 tons; the 
Spanish to 277,163 tons; and the tonnage of 
all other nationalities to 805,121 tons. 

The annual values of the total imports and 
exports of the United States carried in Ameri- 
can and those carried in foreign vessels, and 
the percentage of American shipping in the 
total carrying trade, are given for the last thirty 
years in the following table: 
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FISCAL YEAR, Carried in United Carried in foreign pees 
States ships, ships. U.S. chips, 
S52 Terese aides $294,755,404 | $128,219,817 70°5 
1L8Gvinetem <Hbtestertes 846,717,127 152,287,677 69°5 
oO 406,698,539 170,591,875 705 
5 405,485,462 181,189,904 75°6 
482,208,274 159,836,576 52 
510,331,027 213,519,796 70°5 
447,191,304 160,066.26T 13°T 
465,741,381 229,816,211 66°9 
507,247, T5T 255,040,793 66°5 
851,516,788 203,478,278 65-2 
217,695,418 218,015,296 50-0 
241,872,471 843,056,031 41°4 
184,061,486 485,793,548 27°5 
167,402,872 437,010,124 207 
825,711,861 685,226,691 82°2 
296,998,887 580,022,004 838°9 
297,981,573 550,546,074 85°1 
289.956, 772 586,492,012 83°1 
852,969,401 638,927,488 85°6 
353,664,172 755,822,576 81°8 
845,331,101 839,846,362 29°1 
846,806,592 966,722,651 26°4 
850,451,994 939,206,106 27°2 
814,257,792 884,788,517 26-2 
811,076,171 818,854,987 20°T 
816,660,281 £59,920,536 26°9 
813,050,906 876,991,129 26°3 
272,015,692 911,269,282 23°0 
280,005,846 | 1,809,466,596 17°6 
268,080,603 | 1,878,556,017 16°2 











The American cotton-crop of the year 1880~ 
*81, as estimated by the ‘Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle,” aggregated 6,589,329 bales. 
The largest crop picked in slavery times was 
in the second year before secession. This was 
first equaled by the crop of 187879. The 
next year’s crop, counted in bales, was 134 per 
cent greater, and last year 144 per cent greater 
than that. The average crop of the last three 
years exceeds the average of the three prolific 
years preceding the civil war by nearly one 
third. Below is reprinted a table giving every 
year’s cotton-crop since the record was first 
kept, completed to date: 





YEARS, Bales. YEARS. Bales, 
HegUa is eee eee 6,589,829 | 185455........... 2.982,38' 
TSYOLEO RE Se aee ee 5,757,897 | 186854 38,085,027 
1878~79 5,078,581 | 185253 8,852,882 
ie 4,811,265 | 185152 8,090,029 
4,485,498 | 185051 2.415.957 
4,669,288 | 1849-50 2.171.706 
8,882'991 | 1848-49 2/808596 
4,170,388 | 1847-48. . ~ 2.494113 
3,930,508 | 1846-47... 1.860.479 
.. 8,974,851 | 184546 2,170,287 
. 4852.817 | 1844-45. 20002! 2.484.662 
¢ $,154.946 | 1848-440 2.108.579 
18682 60e8 4. cess ak 2,489,089 | 1849-48. 07727077. 2,304,208 
1867 16G amas en nee 9,498,895 | 1841-42... ........ 1,688,676 
TSGC Gia. eee 9,050,071 | 184041. 0000072077 1,689.8 
AS65166, eens 9.298.987 | 1889-40. 021222222! 2,181,749 
1861J65.9aG. fee No ree’d | 1888'89........... 1,863,408 
TR6On Ol yee 8,826,086 | 188%—88........... 1,804,797 
1859-60... css. see. 4,828,770 | 1886~87........... 1.425.575 
1858—59. 8,994,481 | 1885-'86........... 1,360,725 
185758 8,288,902 | 188485........... 1,254,828 
1856-57. 8,056,519 | 1888-84. 0060. c 2. 1,205,894 








1855-56 8,645,845 

The average gross weight of the bale in 1881 
was 485°88, or 4°33 pounds more than the ay- 
erage of the preceding year, indicating an act- 
ual increase in the total weight of the crop of 
15°48 per cent. The total weight of the last 
eight crops and the average weight of the bales 
each year were as follows: 
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SEASON OF Weight of crop ‘| eee 
Bonnie, alee 

1880-81 tates liuie/a\sie\ninlere!a)als) e's sc aes 8,201,546,730 485°88 
1879-80 Sieievetyidtslalstele (aha nts el'dteletete fate 2,772,448, 480 481°55 
1378—7 Dee cence eee e ence eee e eens 2,400,205,525 473°08 
ES aie iascleiasni minicinie aah ojaiaiaies 2.809,908,907 | 480-10 
1876— itaaeer incase tree oe 2,100,465,086 468°28 
1375-76 Ridinielaiers)a¥eisie sieialale «ciclaves cig 2, 201,410,024 471°46 
iMate ciate ie Bia ln Mads adr 1,786,984,765 468°00 
BO outta crsnre Nata Miccactatacsehueinns ate 1,956,742,29T 469°00 





The crop of 1880-’81 was matured and picked 
amid heavy rains, and packed ina damp and 
dirty condition. The waste was consequently 
exceptionally great, while the preceding crop 
had been remarkably clean and superior in 
spinning qualities. The crop of Sea-Island cot- 
ton in 1880-’81 was 36,442 bales, against 26,704 
bales in 1879-80, 22,963 in 187879, and 24,- 
825 in 1877-78. The largest previous crop 
was 32,228 bales in 1866-67. American con- 
sumption of Sea-Island cotton for the year was 
11,270 bales, or 1,881 more than in 1879-’80. 

The extension of cotton cultivation falls in 
with and responds to an expansion of the 
world’s demand, which has been progressive 
since the conimencement of a new era of ac- 
tivity in the summer of 1879. The revival 
commenced with the return of prosperity in 
the United States. European consumption 
has increased over one million bales in two 
years, as seen from the following statement : 





Great 





IN BALES OF 400 LBS. | Britain. Continent. Total. 
SS ——$———— | 
BRS mais ~ <isiiacisimamsialnc « 2,843,000 | 2,596,000 | 5,439,000 
Sea ais aia ciel =e et satan 3,350,900 | 2,725,000 | 6,075,000 
RAEN ted Une tes sar eros ste miele # mie 8,572,000 | 2,956,000 | 6,528,000 











The increase in the consumption of Great 
Britain over that of 187980 was 7% per cent, 
in that of the Continent 84 per cent; but 2% 
per cent must be deducted as representing 
increased waste in the crop, leaving the actual 
increase in European consumption 5} per cent. 
Ellison estimates the requirements of Europe 
for the year commencing October 1, 1881, at 6,- 
708,000 bales of 400 pounds, of which 1,960,000 
bales may be expected to come from India, 
Egypt, and countries of smaller production, 
and 4,748,000 bales, or 4,165,000 bales of 456 
pounds, from the United States. To supply this 
and furnish 2,050,000 bales for American con- 
sumption, a crop of 6,215,000 bales in 1881-82 
would be sufficient. 

The exports of American cotton to foreign 
ports, during the year ending September Ist, 
were 4,589,075 bales; the overland shipments 
to Canada, 22,898 bales. The total exports of 
raw cotton to foreign ports for the last six 
years were, 4,596,279 bales in the crop year 
1881; 3,865,621 bales in 1880; 3,467,565 in 
1879; 3,346,640 in 1878; 8,049,497 in 1877; 
and 3,259,994 in 1876. 

The takings of American mills from the crop 
of 1880-’81 were 1,891,804, and the total con- 
sumption is estimated as high as 1,915,000 
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bales. The takings of the Northern and South- 
ern mills, and the estimated total consumption 
in the United States for a period of years, were 
as follows: 





Estimated 





Northern Southern Total 

CEOs takings, takings. takings. | consumption, 
DBS sen ee 1,686,804 | 205,000 1,891,804 | 1,915,000 
WSSO0isiis. cates 1,624,805 | 179,000° | 1,808,805 | 1,760,000 
MO Goamiossiaa .+-| 1,416,960 | 152,000 1,568,960 | 1,625,000 
USTSTSS scene 1,398,298 | 145,000 1,546,298 | 1,530,000 
RSet crate ole. 1,288,418 | 147,000 1,435,418 | 1,485,000 
US Gseeer sees 1,211,598 | 145,000 1,856,598 | 1,310,000 





The state of the markets was favorable to 
American manufacturers. The domestic de- 
mand was active enough to keep every spindle 
going. Prices kept up well, and afforded a 
good margin of profit. Along drought dimin- 
ished the water-power in the North, reducing 
the productive capacity 12 or 15 per cent for 
about four months, but there was enough to 
work up the stock of material into the heavy 
drills and sheetings which were indemand. The 
addition of new spindles is estimated at 375,- 
000, making the total number in the country 
at the close of the year 11,875,000. A con- 
siderable substitution of new spindles for old 
ones further increased the capacity for the pro- 
duction of yarn. The price of printed cloths 
was 34 cents at the commencement of the crop 
year, ranged up to 4% cents in the winter, 
standing above 4 cents until March, and be- 
tween that and 3$ cents most of the time after- 
ward, and closed at 38f cents a yard at the end 
of the year. Standard sheetings were quoted 
at 73 cents in the opening months, 8} cents in 
the winter and spring, 8 cents in the early 
summer, and 8} cents at the close of the year. 
Prices thus ruled lower than the figures to 
which they were pushed by speculation in the 
preceding season. Trade was active the year 
round, without any dull interval. The prices 
of material were lower than in the previous 
season, but the difference was partly offset by 
the additional wastage. Low middling uplands 
commenced at 11} cents per pound in Septem- 
ber, went down to 10%, cents in November, 
recovered to 11% cents in December, stood 
above 11 cents till March, fell off to 9% cents 
in May, and advanced again to 11,', at the 
year’s close. The higher price of wages was 
an element of cost which must be taken ac- 
count of in estimating the results of the year’s 
business. An estimate of the average profit 
has been made by the editor of the “ Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle.” Those man- 
agers who have bought their cotton at favor- 
able times, and conduct their mills most eco- 
nomically, may have realized two or three times 
the estimated rate of profit. Assuming the 
cost of cotton for standard sheetings to have 
been 12 cents a pound, the waste 2°26 cents, and 
the cost of manufacture and sale 6°50 cents, 
the cost of the product per pound would be 
20°76 cents, or 7°27 cents per yard, which at 
an average selling price of 8°50 cents per yard 
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would yield a profit per yard of 1:23, or 3°52 
cents on the pound of cotton. Counting the 
cost of material for print-cloths at 11°25 cents 
a pound, the waste 2°30 cents, and the cost of 
making and marketing 12 cents, the cost of 
the goods would be 25°55 cents a pound, or 
3°65 cents a yard on delivery; at 4 cents a 
yard selling price there would remain a profit of 
*35 cents a yard, or 2°45 cents a pound. 
An increase in the exports of cotton goods 

in 1880-’81, when the home demand was sufti- 
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cient to exhaust the stocks and keep all the 
mills busy, is a gratifying indication that im- 
provements in manufacturing facilities and the 
acuteness of domestic competition are approach- 
ing the point where American manufacturers 
will be disposed to contest the neutral markets 
with Great Britain. The lower prices of cot- 
ton are favorable to the export movement. 
The values and quantities of cotton manufact- 
ures exported in the last four fiscal years were 
as follows: 














EXPORTS OF COTTON GOODS. 1881. 1880. 1879. 1878. 
68,184,298 87,758,166 45,116,058 87,765,318 
$4,983,313 $2,956,760 $3,209,285 $2,959,910 
80,399,154 68,821,567 84,081,819 8&, 528, 192 

6,624,374 $5,934,541 $6,288,181 $7,053,463 
1,963,601 $1,190,117 $1,356,534 $1,422,287 
Total cotton manufactures exported, value $18,571,287 $9,981,418 $10,853,950 $11,435,660 





There were 2;133 national banks doing busi- 
ness on November 1, 1881, a larger number 
than in any prevous year since the passage of 
the banking act in 1863. Thenumber of banks 
organized during the year was 86, a larger 
number than in any previous year. The num- 
ber of banks which went out of business dur- 
ing the year was 26, having an aggregate capi- 
tal of $2,020,000 and a circulation of $1,245,- 
530. The capital of the 86 newly started 
banks aggregates $9,651,050; the notes issued 
to them, $5,233,580. The total number of banks 
which have been organized since the introduc- 
tion of the system is 2,581. The number which 
have voluntarily gone into liquidation is 340; 
the number which have been placed in the 
hands of receivers, 86. The insolvent banks 
have paid $18,561,698 in dividends to creditors 
out of $25,966,602 of proved claims. ‘The 
annual loss is therefore about $346,000 on 
$450,000,000 of average capital, and $800,000,- 
000 of deposits. The capital of the 2,115 na- 
tional banks in operation on June 30, 1881, 
was $460,227,835, not including the surplus, 
which amounted to about $126,000,000. The 
total capital of all the State banks, savings- 
banks, and private bankers, aggregated $210,- 
738,208, or but little more than a third of the 
combined capital and surplus of the national 
banks. The number of private bankers doing 
business in sixteen of the principal cities of the 
Union is 717; their aggregate capital, $58,534,- 
300; deposits, $89,996,545; reserve invested 
in United States bonds, $12,370,012. Private 
bankers outside of these cities with over $10,- 
000 capital, to the number of 2,255 in 31 States 
and Territories, have an aggregate capital of 
$34,169,435, and deposits to the amount of 
$148,178,652. Private bankers in the remain- 
ing States and Territories, to the number of 
66, have $620,120 aggregate capital, and $3,- 
670,357 deposits. Massachusetts and Mary- 
land (outside of the cities of Boston and Balti- 
more), Maine, North Carolina, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Vermont, have but 
27 private banking houses together. In New 


York city there are 508, in Philadelphia 52, in 
Boston 47, in Chicago 24, in Baltimore 19. 
The following table exhibits the amount of 
loans, capital, surplus, net deposits, specie and 
paper money in the national banks in New 
York city, in the other reserve cities, in the 
States and Territories, on October 1, 1881: 








ASSETS AND LIA- | New York city,| Otter reserve beri 

BILITIES. 48 banks, 1S 1,895 banks. 
TDGERGS cise sist eters $246,757,659) .$346,221,151) $576,043,494 
Capital ae metme.cms es 51,150,000} 119,799, 830) 292, 872, 155 
Surplusienieuncsactas 19, 947 816 84, 162, 895| 74, 030, 407 
Net deposits....... 268, 769.3 73 885, 669,226) 507.200.770 
Species esses cn | 50,627,868} 84,535,367] 27,509,821 

Legal tenders and 

U.S. certificates. | 10,898,371 21,899,231) 27,093,002 





The loans of the banks on October 1st were 
$1,169,022,304, which is an increase of $132,- 
000,000 over the corresponding date in last 
year. The total individual and bank deposits, 
not deducting the amount due from banks and 
the clearing-house exchanges, have increased 
$225,725,496, amounting to the unprecedented 
sum of $1,381,852,887. The rate of the total 
loans to capital, surplus, and net deposits was 
then 68°9 per cent; in 1880 it was 67°3 per 
cent, and in 1879 75:3 per cent. The propor- 
tion of cash to net deposits was 15°5 per cent 
on October 1, 1881, and for the corresponding 
dates in 1880 and 1879 it was 17-9 and 18 per 
cent. 

The bonds held by the banks to guarantee 
their circulation are now principally 3$ and 4 
per cents, there being about $241,000,000 of 
the former, and $92,000, 000 of the latter. 

The national banks, with the exception of 
those of New York city, have been steadily ac- 
cumulating a gold reserve since the date of re- 
sumption. The specie reserve held by the New 
York banks on the 1st of January, 1879, was 
$18,161,092; by the other banks of the country, 
$23, 338, 665: together, $41,499,757. By the end 
of the year the New York banks had increased 
their reserve to about $50,000,000, and the 
other banks to about $30,000,000. At the 
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beginning of 1881 the New York banks held 
$55,221,200, and the banks of the rest of the 
country $51,650,269. In March the New York 
reserves had fallen to $51,000,000, in May they 
had increased again to $65,000,000, and on 
June 80th to $67,393,400, falling off afterward 
to $51,000,000 in October. The reserves of the 
other banks of the country increased progres- 
sively to $53,500,000 in March, $57,500,000 in 
the first week of May, $61,245,000 on June 
30th, and $63,000,000 in October. 

The Comptroller of the Currency states in his 
report that he has been unable to obtain any 
evidence showing that the action of the banks 
in depositing legal-tender notes and withdraw- 
ing bonds pending the action of Oongress on 
the funding bill, was concerted in order to de- 
range the money market. Such a course, he 
says, would dangerously affect the value of the 
securities held by the banks against call loans. 
The banks of New York city had loaned out 
$97,000,000, and all the banks throughout the 
country $196,000,000 on demand, secured by 
collaterals which would be seriously depressed 
in value in a money panic. 

The number of national banks which de- 
posited legal-tender notes for the purpose of 
obtaining possession of their bonds in antici- 
pation of the passage of this bill was one hun- 
dred and forty-one. These banks were lo- 
cated in twenty-four States, and the amount 
of legal-tender notes deposited by them was 
$18,764,434. Only about one third of the bonds 
which were thus released were subsequently 
redeposited, and for some months thereafter 
the total amount of bonds redeposited by the 
one hundred and forty-one banks which re- 
duced their circulation was less than $7,000,- 
000. 

From an investigation made by Comptroller 
Knox, it appears that the financial settlements 
made by checks and bills of credit through the 
banks of New York amount to about three 
fifths of the business transacted by the aid of 
such instruments throughout the United States. 
The clearing-house settlements for the year 
ending October 1st aggregated about $48,000,- 
000,000. The total financial transactions of the 
country effected by instruments of credit would 
be, therefore, some $80,000,000,000 for the 
year. That portion of the total payments 
which are due to fictitious operations on the 
Stock Exchange should be subtracted in order 
to arrive at the volume of the legitimate busi- 
ness of the country indicated by the bank ex- 
change. About 5 per cent of the total transac- 
tions, it is found, are liquidated in money, and 
95 per cent are discharged by means of checks, 
drafts, and other instruments of the kind. 

From the date of resumption to November 
1, 1881, the imports of gold in excess of ex- 
ports amounted to $197,434,114, and the esti- 
mated gold production of the country for the 
same period was $104,150,000. The increment 
from both sources for the year ending Novem- 
ber 1st was $114,749,390. Silver dollars are 
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coined at the rate of about $2,300,000 a month, 
the total coinage for the year ending Novem- 
ber Ist having been $27,824,955. The total 
amount of coin and currency in the United 
States at the date of the Comptroller’s report, 
compared with the amount a year previous, 
was as follows: 





November 1, 1880, | November 1, 1881. 


Gold COL Gwe. c onesiew cates 








; n $453,882, 692 $562,568,971 
SilveRcaing.3. sheer 158,320,911 186,087,365 
Legal-tender notes....... 846,681,016 846,681,016 
National-bank notes. .... 848,834,107 860,344,250 

sCctal Selseonceea sees $1,302,718,726 | $1,455,681,602 





The amount of legal-tender notes in circula- 
tion has remained the same since May 31, 1878, 
in accordance with law. The additional issue 
of national-bank notes during the year was 
$16,510,143. The increase of bank-notes, gold 
coin, and silver coin, amounted to $152,912,- 
876. On November 1st there was held in the 
Treasury $167,781,909 of gold, against $133,- 
679,349 at the same date in 1880; $66,576,378 
in standard silver dollars, against $47,156,588 
in 1880; $3,424,575 in silver bullion, against 
$6,185,000 ; $25,984,687 in fractional silver 
currency, against $24,635,561; $22,774,830 in 
paper currency, against $18,221,826. The na- 
tional banks held $107,222,169 of gold coin and 
certificates, against $102,851,032 in 1880; $7,- 
112,567 of silver dollars, against $6,495,477 ; 
$77,630,917 of currency, against $25,828,794. 
The State banks held $19,901,491 of gold, 
against $17,102,180. In the savings - banks 
there was $11,782,248 of currency, against 
$17,072,680 in 1880 at the same date. The to- 
tal amount of coin and currency in the Treas- 
ury and the banks on November 1, 1881, was 
$537,583,083, as compared with $485,668,362 
on the same date in 1880. Deducting the 
amount thus retained from the total amount 
in the country, the amount of money in the 
pockets of the people on November 1, 1881, was 
$918,048,519, against $817,050,364 in 1880, 

The total amount of silver dollars coined up 
to November 1, 1881, was $100,672,705. Of 
the $66,576,378 in the Treasury, $58,838,769 
was represented by certificates in the hands of 
the people and the banks, leaving only $7,737,- 
609 actually belonging to the Treasury. Of 
the $100,672,705 coined, therefore, $34,096,327 
were circulating in the form of coin and $58,- 
838,769 in the form of certificates. The re- 
mainder of the silver, $85,364,660, is in sub- 
sidiary and trade dollars and bullion, of which 
$29,409,262 is in the Treasury, and $55,955,398 
is in use in place of the previous fractional pa- 
per currency, which at its highest point, on 
March 23, 1874, amounted to $49,566,760. 

The product of the precious metals in the 
United States reached its highest point in 1877, 
when the mines of Nevada alone yielded $51,- 
580,290—within a few hundred thousand dol- 
lars of the total product of all the States and 
Territories in 1870. Since that time there has 
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been a progressive decline in Nevada, where 
the product sank to $15,031,621 in 1880, but a 
large increase in Colorado and Arizona. Utah 
has fallen off slightly, but Dakota more than 
makes up the deticiency, while the production 
of California remains at about the same figure 
which it has now maintained for some years. 

The fluctuations in the product of the vari- 
ous States and Territories since 1877, the year 
of the largest production, may be seen from 
the following table, made up from the annual 
reports of Wells, Fargo & Oo.: 























STATES AND 
oe leet: 1878, 1879. 1880, 
California, .,, $18,174,716 $18,920,461 $18,190,973 $18,276,166 
Navaiameaeee 51,580,280) 85,181,949) 21:997,714| 15,031,621 
Oregon ...., 1,191,997] 1,213,724] 1.087.961] 1,059,641 
Washington... 92/226 73/311 85,336] 105.164 
Tdano. 2a | 1,832/495] 1,868;122} 2.091300] 1,894.747 
Montana... | 2,644,912] 8,763,640] 8,629,020] 3.822.379 
Trane 8,113,755] 6,046,613] 5,468,879] 6.450.953 
Golorado.... | 7,918,549] 6,232,747| 14,413,515] 21184’989 
New Mexico.| _379,010/ 453,813] 622,800] "711,800 
‘Arizona,. ...| 2,888,622) 2,287,983] 1,942,403] 4,193;081 
Warne | 13500,000| 2'215'804|  8/208,987| 41472471 
Mexico.. ....| 1,432,992] 1,594,995] 1,683/S71| 2,090,557 
B. Columbia.| 1,177,160] 1,288,460} '976;742| 844.867 
Totais.... $98,421,754) $81,154,622 $75,849,501 $50,167,936 





The decline in the product of Nevada, which 
amounts to $36,548,679 as compared with 1877, 
is mainly due to the decreased product of the 
Comstock, which in 1880 yielded but $5,312,- 
592 as against $37,911,710 in 1877, a falling off 
of $32,509,118; but some of the other districts 
have also declined, as for instance the Eureka, 
which yielded $4,649,025 in 1880 as against 
$5,840,261 in 1879. 

The production of gold in the United States 
in the fiscal year 1881 is estimated, by Di- 
rector of the Mint Burchard, at $36,500,000 ; 
that of silver, $42,100,000. As the result of 
the inquiry into the consumption of the pre- 
cious metals in the arts, the total use reported 
by manufacturers for the year 1881 was $10,- 
000,000 of gold and $3,500,000 of silver; $3,- 
300,000 of the gold consumed was reported as 
United States coin remelted. The Assay Office 
in New York delivered to manufacturers $5,- 
700,000 worth of gold bars and $5,100,000 in 
silver during the year. The consumption of 
gold and silver in arts and manufactures, if all 
reported, would likely, therefore, amount to 
at least $11,000,000 in gold and $6,000,000 in 
silver. 

The total imports of gold during the year 
ending June 80th were $100,081,259, against 
$80,758,396 in 1880. Of this, $7,577,422 was 
in American coin, against $18,207,559 in 1880; 
$61,454,918 was in foreign coin, and $30,998,- 
919 in bars, bullion, and dust. The gold ex- 
ports were $2,565,132. The silver imports 
were $10,544,238, against $12,275,914 in 1880. 
The silver exports were $16,841,715, against 
$13,503,894 in 1880. There was a net impor- 
tation of gold of $97,466,127, against $77,119, - 
371 in 1880; and a net exportation of silver of 
$6,297,477, against $1,227,980 the year before. 
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The net imports of specie amounted to $91,- 
168,650, against $75,891,691 in the fiscal year 
1880, 


During the first six months of the year the 
stock and security markets exhibited an activ- 
ity almost unparalleled. A veritable struggle 
among buyers for every investment of ascer- 
tainable value had given to the market a con- 
stant character of intense pressure and eager 
excitement, such as usually marks the sharp 
and brief crises in the game of stock specula- 
tion when operators are threatened with check- 
mate. The unprecedented production of the 
country for the two years previous, and the 
profitable disposal of a large surplus abroad, 
were the cause of the strong demand for invest- 
ments. The earnings and profits of the peo- 
ple were so great an aggregate that the de- 
mand was in constant excess of the supply, and 
vast sums were invested at rates of interest 2 
or 8 per cent lower than.any which had ever 
before been accepted as permanent in America. 
The simultaneous redundancy of capital in Lon- 
don and Paris sustained the investment market ; 
though the placing of great blocks of American 
stocks and bonds in the European market was 
no longer possible, for of dubious stocks the 
Europeans had grown wary, and on valuable 
investments the returns exceed but little the 
average interest in theirown countries. The 
discrepancy was quite balanced by their com- 
parative unfamiliarity with the conditions of 
the enterprises offered, and the certainty of oc- 
casional legal disputes and uncertainty of their 
issue. 

As at all times when money is procurable, 
there were large fictitious dealings on the Stock 
Exchange. The ascending prices were dis- 
counted by speculators. The class who are in 
the habit of venturing money on their guesses 
as to the tendency of the market, were more 
numerous and better supplied with cash than 
usual. Yet the vast overplus of capital seek- 
ing investment, and the steady upward impulse 
of prices given by genuine competition, left 
less opportunity for the chancing of heavy 
wagers and for the finesse and strategy of the 
stock-gambling game than is afforded by a fluc- 
tuating market. The calling in and changing 
of United States bonds in the first half of the 
year flooded the market with money, and dis- 
placed a large amount of capital. This disturb- 
ance greatly augmented the demand, which 
without it would have been enormous, for 
permanent investments in property which does 
not call for the personal enterprise and super- 
vision of the investor. The supply of desir- 
able shares and securities, though outstripped 
by the demand, streamed into the market in an 
unprecedented volume. Companies which had 
years before ceased to divide any profits now 
began for the first time to return dividends, 
and their stock rose rapidly in the market. 
This class of scrip swelled the aggregate values 
in request with all the effect of a fresh supply. 
The fresh issues were hardly inferior in mag- 
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nitude. The season’s railroad construction was 
progressing at the rate of thirty to fifty miles 
of track per diem, for which stocks and bonds 
were being issued at the daily rate of from 
$1,200,000 to $2,000,000. The capital actually 
absorbed in the work must have approached 
$20,000 a mile. The promoters of railroad en- 
terprise took advantage of the over-supply of 
the money market to obtain subscriptions for 
railroad construction a year and two years in 
advance. Scrip dividends to an immense ag- 
gregate amount were declared by established 
companies and newly amalgamated corpora- 
tions, ostensibly based upon improvements 
made in the corporate property and additions 
made to it by the purchase of other properties 
or fresh extensions of their own and paid for 
out of recent earnings. The stock thus dis- 
tributed was fed in large quantities into the 
market. Yet the whole vast influx of new and 
rehabilitated stocks and bonds did not stay the 
overflow of the money market, brought about 
by the national prosperity and by the extraor- 
dinary financial operations of the Government, 
the success of which is attributable to the same 
general cause. The prices of stocks rose higher 
and higher, and the market showed no signs of 
relapsing again to a lower level, although many 
capitalists refrained from purchasing, placing 
their money in the trust companies at 2 or 24 
per cent interest, in expectation of a decline. 
The calculations of the speculators were all at 
fault. The most venturesome sold out repeat- 
edly, thinking the flood-mark was reached, 
only to buy in again at an advance, upon being 
convinced of the continued upward drift. 

One incident occurred in February to disturb 
the smooth surface of the swelling tide of pros- 
perity. This was the sudden and simultaneous 
action of the national bankers of New York 
city and of a number in other parts of the 
country in withdrawing gold and United States 
currency from circulation to deposit with the 
Government for the purpose of redeeming their 
bank currency. Proceeding thus in concert 
while the obnoxious 3 per cent funding act was 
awaiting the final action of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the approval of the President, 
they brought Wall Street to the extreme verge 
of a money panic. The tone of the money 
market was only partially restored by an order 
of the Secretary of the Treasury for the re- 
demption of $25,000,000 of bonds on presenta- 
tion. These bonds did not come in fast enough 
to afford much material relief, but the moral 
effect of the order wasto allay anxiety and pre- 
vent serious embarrassments. About $5,500,- 
000 were purchased, and money flowed in from 
other sources after a week of severe strain. 
There were about $18,000,000 of gold and le- 
gal tenders deposited by the national banks 
throughout the country, principally those of 
New York, to enable them to withdraw their 
bonds. The rate of money on call loans rose 
on the 25th to 14 per cent a day commission 
in addition to the legal rates, from which point 
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‘it receded in five or six days to the normal low 


rates. Stocks fell heavily on the 25th, but re- 
covered in a few days. From the time of this 
financial spasm until Secretary Windom for- 
mulated his refunding plan in April and the 
great Treasury transactions commenced, al- 
though an undertone of hope and contidence 
prevailed, the monetary situation changed day 
by day, with a tendency to improve, however. 
The real strength of the situation could not be 
brought out while money was still only moder- 
ately abundant and occasionally quite stringent. 
But when the Treasury began to pour out its 
accumulations, the tidal rise in values set in. 
In midsummer various causes combined to 
produce a sharp decline in stocks, The super- 
abundance of money was succeeded by dearth. 
In addition to the usual flow to the rural dis- 
tricts for harvesting purposes, great sums were 
drained to the West to maintain gigantic specu- 
lations in grain and provisions. The shooting 
of President Garfield, and the anxious doubts 
of his recovery, could not but strongly affect 
the most sensitive part of the commercial sys- 
tem, Exaggerated reports of failures in crops 
had a still more depressing influence on the 
stock market. A bitter war between the 
great trunk lines was equally potent with the 
last cause to disturb confidence in the values of 
railroad properties. Some of the most power- 
ful operators in Wall Street were actively 
working at this time to bring prices down to a 
lower level. For three or four months the 
surplus in the New York banks oscillated 
about the 25 per cent minimum required by law, 
and several times sank belowit. Money which 
had lately been freely supplied at from 2 to 
4 per cent on call, was so scarce that high 
daily commissions were charged in times of 
greatest demand. The drain of money to the 
West continued until October. Upon the cessa- 
tion of large disbursements by the Treasury, 
a great quantity of currency was abstracted 
from the circulation and accumulated on the 
hands of the Government. The only relief 
was given by large importations of gold, stimu- 
lated by the stringency of the money market. 
In October, at the critical moment, the immedi- 


ate pressure was relieved by the action of the 


Treasury Department in redeeming a large 
amount of bonds before maturity. The inland 
requirements began at this time to abate, so 
that an easy money market again prevailed. 
At the same time the tone of the stock mar- 
ket improved and prices began again to ascend. 
The underbidding of the through lines for the 
summer business was seen to have still left a 
profit. The shortage of crops was found to have 
been overestimated. The impression prevailed 
that the deficiency would not seriously harm 
the general prosperity, and would not have the 
effect of diminishing railroad earnings. The 
political fears and forebodings all vanished 
after the inauguration of President Arthur. 
The Western Union Telegraph Company in 
the beginning of February took possession of 
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the property of the American Union, upon the 
dissolution of an injunction to prevent the con- 
solidation of the two corporations, The West- 
ern Union stock was increased to $80,000,000, 
$22,473,500 of the $38,000,000 increase being 
assigned the American Union stockholders, and 
$15,526,500 being distributed as a dividend 
among the Western Union stockholders. 

A syndicate, headed by Henry Villard, was or- 
ganized for the purpose of acquiring a control- 
ling interest in the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
in order to connect that line with the roads of 
the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, 
and prevent its extension into Washington and 
Oregon as a competitive establishment. The 
passage of a law by the Legislature of Tennessee 
to pay the whole of its debt eventually while 
reducing the interest one half, was the signal 
for active speculation in the State bonds, which 
were in default, and had fallen to very low 
prices. In the spring, the Gowen project for 
bridging over the financial difficulties of the 
Reading Company, by issuing deferred bonds 
to meet the floating liabilities, was adjudged 
by the United States Circuit Court illegal and 
contrary to the charter. Mr. Gowen was finally 
supplanted in the management about the same 
time through the efforts of the Messrs. McCal- 
mont. The affairs of the elevated railroad com- 
panies of New York were in an embarrassed con- 
dition, and the lessee company, being unable to 
meet the fixed charges, prayed for a remission 
of taxes. The Attorney-General threatened to 
dissolve the company by authority of the State ; 
but refrained, and the concern was placed in 
the hands of a receiver. Toward the close of 
the year a consolidation of the three companies 
was effected. 

The condition of the markets in July was 
particularly favorable to speculative schemes. 
The intermittent and frequently stringent state 
of the money market and the oversold stock 
market, which had been depleted of its usual 
stock of floating securities by the purchases of 
investors, enabled cliques of operators to con- 
trol the supply of money or of special lines of 
stock; while the above-described elements of 
doubt, amid the general flourishing outlook, 
permitted them to play upon the hopes or the 
fears of the speculating and investing public. 
A general and heavy decline in all but the 
highest class of securities, which initiated the 
speculative phase, was precipitated by the ac- 
tive co-operation of the great manipulators of 
values. A curious episode of this period was 
a slyly effected corner in Hannibal and St. 
Joseph common stock, a third-class property, 
by which some of the magnates of the market 
were forced to pay many times the value of 
the stock for which they stood engaged. The 
war between the trunk lines, which was waged 
by the competitive lowering of passenger and 
freight rates between Eastern and Western ter- 
mini, was supposed to have had for its motive 
the desire on the part of the manager of the 
New York Central and its continuations, Will- 
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iam H. Vanderbilt, to obtain the revocation of 
the conditions of the pool entered into between 
the through lines, which fix the charges for 
freight on the roads terminating at Baltimore 
and Philadelphia too low to afford a maximum 
of business and profit to the New York Cen- 
tral road, and which draw to those cities a por- 
tion of the foreign commerce which would go 
to New York under the desired rearrangement 
of the covenanted tariff. The competition of 
the water-route was sufficient, however, to 
warrant the reduction of freight rates, great as 
it was, if it did not first prompt it; for the 
reports of the roads show an actual increase of 
the net profits over the previous year. The 
New York Central company demonstrated its 
remarkable economical strength, but did not 
accomplish the object of compelling the other 
lines to enter into anew compact. The con- 
test could not be continued when, toward the 
time for closing the canals, business so increased 
as to tax all the roads to their full capacity. 
About the end of October one road after the 
other set up the old schedule of prices, and 
all had more custom than they could attend 
to. 

At the rates ruling in the early part of the 
year for the new Government bonds, the in- 
terest received by investors is not above 8 per 
cent per annum. Of railroad bonds, ten of the 
larger loans of the highest standing netted from 
44 down to 34 per cent annual interest, and 
averaged only 4:20 per cent, calculated on the 
prices ruling in April, with deduction of the 
loss of premium on maturity. The majority of 
bonds, however, gave better returns, the average 
net rate of interest on all classes standing at or 
above par being about 5} per cent, including 
those of many enterprises whose future was 
not yet assured. States and cities whose credit 
was sound, issued no new bonds bearing a 
higher rate of interest than 4 per cent, and at 
that rate they usually commanded a premium. 
The rise in the selling value of forty-seven 
prominent stocks of the par value of $964,000,- 
000 was between July 1, 1879, and July 1, 
1881, from $648,000,000 to $1,166,000,000, or 
over 81 per cent in two years, 

Railroad enterprises, as usual, engrossed the 
main bulk of the capital offered for investment. 
Railroads are the most important of the tools 
which enable the agricultural resources of the 
country to be utilized with commercial advan- 
tage. As the development of the country is 
now mainly in this direction, and as the for- 
eign demand for agricultural products enables 
every newly opened district of rich land to be 
tilled with profit, railroads yield surer and 
larger returns than almost any other species of 
property into which accumulated savings can 
be placed. At the beginning of the year there 
were upward of $5,000,000,000 of railroad se- 
curities of all sorts outstanding. The favor- 
able reports of railroad business furnished good 
grounds for the growing confidence in this 
species of property and the strong demand 
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for railroad securities, which began early in the 
year and supported an unprecedented expan- 
sion of the total volume of values. Severe 
snow blockades, a large falling off of the corn 
and wheat traffic compared with 1880, and 
freshets in the early spring, coupled with the 
critical condition of the money market, caused 
fluctuations in the first quarter of the year. 
When it was found that the railroads were 
taking in more money than the year before, 
that passenger traflic and miscellaneous freight 
showed a remarkable increase, the confidence 
in the future became general. For the first 
three months the gross earnings upon a mileage 
15 per cent greater were over 9 per cent in 
excess of those of the same part of 1880. In 
April the receipts of wheat and corn began to 
exceed those of the previous year, and the rail- 
roads reported 25 per cent greater earnings 
than in the April of 1880. 

Between the 1st of January and the Ist of 
September the total amount of stocks and 
bonds for the construction of new lines or 
branches of railroad or of telegraphs amounted 
to $390,312,200. The cash payments under- 
taken by the subscribers, extending through 
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the year and through a good part of 1882 in 


the cases of some of the heavier loans, amount 
in all to $234,683,000. Besides these issues 
placed upon the market there were others, 
amounting to at Jeast 15 per cent in addition, 
which were subscribed privately by large com- 
panies for the construction of tributary lines, 
For improvements, purchase of other roads, 
and on consolidations, $248,684,200 of stocks 
and bonds were issued, calling for an estimated 
amount of $155,194,200 in cash. The aggre- 
gate cash requirements of the new issues for 
the first eight months of the year were thus 
$389,877,200, covering the remainder of the 
season and a portion of the next. There were 
issued in addition, in the form of stock divi- 
dends or otherwise, $26,933,700 of stocks and 
bonds which called for no cash payments. 
The grand total of the financial adventures in 
extending and improving the means of inter- 
communication taken up in the market during 
the first eight months of the year amounted to 
$389,877,200 in engagements for cash pay- 
ments, and $660,930,100 in certificates of in- 
debtedness and ownership given therefor, di- 
vided as follows: 





Income bonds, 








ISSUED TO SEPTEMBER 1, 1881. Mortgage bonds. Stock, 
For construction of new road............. a eae apetea as $221,183,000 $25,759,200 $143,370,000 
For improvements, for purchase of other roads, or on con- 
BAG UEOT NAL etree tS ace ac Soc sed ee ack soe eee es 75,169,000 21,500,000 147,015,200 
Withontivalusbleiconsideration..... 2. ..casccclsuseneees| 0 cessed cdinsws 4,225,000 22,708,700 
NG AMUEOLAL reteset Mieke eect nee ect cect coeicticinine © $296,352,000 $51,484,200 $318,093,900 





Of the subscriptions for the construction of 
new roads, the mortgage bonds were sold at or 
near par, and called for full value in cash. The 
income bonds and stock were added as a bo- 
nus, except $13,500,000 cash subscriptions for 
stock. The amount of cash capital provided 
for new lines and extensions is therefore $234,- 
683,000. For the increase of stocks and bonds 
issued on consolidation, some $155,194,200, 
as recited above, are payable. The third class 
represents improvements made out of surplus 
earnings or a higher capitalization for politic 
reasons, and asks for no cash contributions. 
Some of the largest of the new issues of stocks 
and bonds for railroad and telegraph construc- 
tion were as follows: $16,000,000 of mortgage 
bonds and an equal amount of stock issued by 
the New York, Chicago and St. Louis com- 
pany, and taken by a syndicate for the con- 
struction of road between Buffalo and Chicago ; 
$20,000,000 of Northern Pacific bonds for ex- 
tensions which will bring the mileage of the 
road up to 2,600 miles; $12,200,000 of bonds 
and half that amount of stock of the Oregon 
Short Line, a spur of the Union Pacific to run 
into the State of Oregon, length 600 miles; 
$15,000,000 of bonds and stock to an equal 
amount of the New York, West Shore, and 
Buffalo road, which will join the projected line 
up the west bank of the Hudson; $5,000,000 of 
mortgage bonds, $5,000,000 of income bonds, 


and $6,250,000 of stock for the new division of 
the Richmond, Alleghany and Ohio consoli- 
dated railroads; $6,000,000 of bonds and the 
same amount of stock of the new Georgia Pa- 
cific line from Atlanta to the Mississippi River ; 
$3,000,000 of bonds and $6,000,000 of stock to 
extend the Denver and Rio Grande narrow- 
gauge line; $6,000,000 of bonds and $3,000,- 
000 of stock to complete the Denver and Rio 
Grande system; $5,000,000 of bonds, accom- 
panied by stock of the same amount, of the 
Texas and Pacific Railroad building from Fort 
Worth to El Paso; $3,000,000 of bonds, and 
the same amount of stock for the New Or- 
leans Pacific, a combination of the above from 
Shreveport to New Orleans; about $6,250,000 
of bonds and $12,500,000 of stock to carry on 
the construction of the Southern Pacific; $7,- 
500,000 of bonds and stock to the same amount 
to construct the Mexican National Railway, for 
which the Palmer-Sullivan concession was 
granted ; $5,715,000 of mortgage bonds, $1,139,- 
200 of income bonds, and $4,572,000 of stock 
of the Mexican Central, for which a Boston 
syndicate secured concessions; $10,000,000 of 
mortgage bonds and $7,000,000 of income 
bonds of the Atlantic and Pacific line to be 
built from Albuquerque to the Pacific coast, 
about 600 miles; $5,000,000 of stock, with 
bonds of the same amount given as a bonus, to 
construct new lines of the Mutual Union Tele- 
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graph Oompany; and $10,000,000 nominal cap- 
ital of the Cable Construction Company to lay 
two new Atlantic cables. 

The largest amounts of new stock and securi- 
ties issued for improvements and to effect con- 
solidations, not including the huge amounts 
issued on reorganization in lieu of the existing 
obligations of the merged lines, were as fol- 
lows: $14,492,000 of mortgage bonds, $16,- 
500,000 of income bonds, and $39,000,000 of 
stock representing the addition by purchase 
and construction of 850 miles to the 1,123 
miles of road owned or being built by the East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia company; 
$10,000,000 of bonds and $2,000,000 of stock 
for new lines acquired by the Wabash, St. 
Louis and Pacific company; $30,000,000 of 
stock of the Oregon Transcontinental com- 
pany, which has expended $16,000,000 in pur- 
chasing an interest in the Northern Pacific 
road; $5,000,000 of income bonds and $22,- 
500,000 of stock of the Alabama, New Orleans, 
Texas, and Pacific Junction, offered in London; 
$7,000,000 of mortgage bonds for improve- 
ments and acquisitions of the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad; $7,600,000 increase of 
stock of the Ohio Central company ; $10,287,- 
700 of new stock issued to stockholders of the 
Union Pacific Railroad for extensions and bet- 
terments; $6,000,000 of stock for additions to 
the property of the Oregon Railway and Navi- 
gation Company ; $10,000,000 of bonds issued 
by the Pennsylvania company for the pur- 
chase of leased roads; $10,000,000 of 4 per cent 
bonds issued by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company for the purchase of the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington and Baltimore line; $4,000,000 of 
bonds and $5,000,000 of stock of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul company. 

The largest issues of dividends in stock, cer- 
tificates, and bonds, and increased allotments 
of stock to shareholders on reorganization, 
were an increase of $13,000,000 in the stock of 
the roads consolidated into the Columbus, 
Hocking Valley and Toledo; $4,225,008 of 
loan certificates issued to old stockholders by 
the Georgia Central company; and $15,526,- 
500 of stock issued to former holders of West- 
ern Union Telegraph stock upon the absorption 
of the American Union lines. 

The extent of new railroad definitely under- 
taken and destined to be completed before tho 
end of 1882, was 15,886 miles. For the con- 
struction of that amount of new track within 
fifteen months, engagements were known to 
have been entered into before October 1, 1881. 
This does not include the roads projected but 
not yet subscribed for, nor those for which the 
means were provided and the plans matured, 
which had not been advertised to the public. 
Of the prospective extensions, 4,791 miles were 
to be built east of the Mississippi River and 
north of the Potomac and Ohio Rivers; 2,352 
miles east of the Mississippi and south of those 
two rivers; 4,063 miles west of the Mississippi 
and north of the latitude of St. Louis; 4,140 
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miles west of the Mississippi and south of that 
line; and 540 miles on the west side of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Railroads require for construction an expen- 
diture of about $20,000 per mile. Counting 
equipment and other expenses, they actually 
absorb about $25,000 per mile of new line. 
The railroads undertaken, as estimated above, 
reduce therefore about $397,000,000 of floating 
capital to this form of fixed capital. As néw 
enterprises of the same sort were being ma- 
tured with the same frequency during the re- 
maining months of the year, that sum repre- 
sents only a part of the aggregate capital 
provided for railroad extension in 1881 and 
1882. A considerable part of the railroad- 
building of the earlier part of 1881 was done 
with money engaged for the purpose in 1880. 
The advance subscriptions for railroads to be 
constructed in the ensuing year were vastly 
heavier in 1881. Six new through or connect- 
ing lines have been projected between the 
Atlantic coast and the West, two of which are 
to be completed before the end of 1882, and 
all of them before 1884. The capital for these 
routes has nearly all of it been raised by pri- 
vate subscriptions of capitalists. The New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis road is being 
put down rapidly between Chicago and Buf- 
falo. The Chicago and Atlantic is to connect 
with the Erie and Pennsylvania Railroads at 
Marion, Ohio. The New York, West Shore 
and Buffalo road is to run from Buffalo to 
Schenectady, and thence along the right bank 
of the North River, terminating opposite New 
York at Weehawken. The Boston, Hoosac 
Tunnel and Western follows a straight route 
from Boston to Buffalo. The New York, 
Lackawanna and Western runs parallel to the 
Erie road, and connects New York with Buf- 
falo via the Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern. The New York, Pittsburg and Chicago is 
to use the Central of New Jersey and its con- 
necting lines in Pennsylvania, and to reach Chi- 
cago by the new Chicago and Atlantic Railroad. 

The result of the railroad war, which strong- 
ly affected the stock market, was that the gross 
earnings of the five trunk lines were $126,500,- 
000, against $121,000,000 in 1880; the net earn- 
ings $48,250,000, against $51,500,000. 

In the autumn of 1878, just previous to the 
resumption of specie payments, the first signs 
of a revival in business appeared. Prices then 
stood at a lower figure than had been known 
for forty years. Since that date there has been 
a continuous general rise in values. In a table 
printed below are given the New York whole- 
sale prices for the staple articles of American 
commerce on or about the 1st of November for 
1878, and each succeeding year. A computa- 
tion based on those prices, and the quantities 
of the different commodities entering into con- 
sumption or into commerce, gives the follow- 
ing comparative estimate of the general rise in 
values, and its proportional distribution among 
the main classes of commodities : 
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ARTICLES OF 1878. | 1879. | 1880, | 1881. YEAR Currency, Gold, 
WOOL Gr piehieten ears: «os 32, 58} 6 47/ $75 wee] 8296 5 0 
Game fet Cro aaa) wo ee fepee Yege st eee tos *sa00 | Sor 00 
Irons etcseeeetce sees. 20 57] 25 95] 96 4s] 25 69 186 167 00 131 00 
Lumber, etc........... 12 85) 13 96} 19 99} 1619 189 00 138 00 
PROGR ooklechic os caer $123 07| $149 57| $155 91] $167 85 4 00 iis 00 
136 00 118 U0 
The average effect was thus a mean advance of 138 00 2 00 
21°54 per cent in November, 1879, on the prices 152/00 se 
of 1878; of 4:2 per cent in 1880 on the prices a ar 00 
current in November, 1879; and of 7-65 per 112 00 100 00 
cent in 1881 on the prices of 1880. The rise in a nie 
the general average of prices between 1878 98 93 03 03 
and 1881 was 36:4 per cent. The mean rise in aunty peas 
articles of food is seen to have been nearly 50 Ae ra beke 


per cent, in other classes of articles about 25 
per cent. The quotations for staple articles in 
the New York markets in the first week of 
November, on which the above computation 
is based, were, for the four years to which we 
fee alluded above, as shown in the following 
table : 





ARTICLES. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 








Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bush.. $1 OL $1 41 $1 178 $1 44} 
56 69 


Corn, No, 2 mixed, bushel...... 464) 604 

Oats, No. 2 mixed, bushel...... 23} 41] 89/] 47 

Porky mess, PHLE os eh Vale 7 7 |11 37 |15 00 /18 00 

Bacon, short, clear, 1Q0 lbs..... 5 63 | 6 59 | & 25 | 9 62 

Lard, Western, 100 Ibs..... ...} 6 25 | T 20 | & 65 |11 574 
Beef, N. Y., average week, Ib...| 8 9 &t oh 
EB EMO Wa li. stele olds dskele'viaisiows « 65; it 64! 8 


Sheep, N. Y., average week, lb. 41) 4}) 4} 
Butter, N. Y., firkins, good, lb.. 16 19 26 25 











Cheese, prime factory, lb....... it 1i¢ 125! (711% 
Milk, av. sales surplus, N. Y.can 1 50 | 1 50 | 1 914 2 68 
Hay, shipping, ewt...... genet | 40 50 90 65 
Sugar, fair refining, Ib a Tk ie 3 (4) 8} 
Molasses, Porto Rico, gallon....| 3) 82 82 83 
Coffee, Rio, fair cargoes, lb...... 15 17 14 114 
Tea, young hyson, Ib....... ...| 12 29 21 15 
Whisky, gallon (Chicago price)... 1 03 | 1 09 | 111 | 115 
Beer, casks for export, ay., gal..| 40:4, 33°9) 31:3) 40 
LOPS y FASUSEMs vine >sicio.0c gs.ce ee - |} 15 32 15 22 
Salt, Liverpool ground, sack....) 69 75 15 19 
Tobacco, Kentucky leaf, Ib..... 6 6 64 8 
Cotton, middling uplands, 100 Ibs., 9 387 11 25 11 06 11 62} 
Wool, Ohio No. 1, Ib...........| 35 43 47 46 
Woolens, doeskins, Aragon fine.| I$) 5) yes 50 
Hides, Buenos Ayres, lb........| 20 23 21 22 


Leather, hemlock sole, light, |b.. 25 24 23 22 
India-rubber, Para, fine, Ib...... 50 86 82 80 
























Iron, American No. 1, ton... 16 50 |23 09 |25 00 25 00 
ReGui Ale: COW se as ate. vate = 3 34 00 |45 09 46 09 47 00 
Coal, anthracite, ton............ | 3 60 | 295) 400 | 8 95 
Petroleum, U.S. certificates ...| 83 89%; 91% Sis 
Copper, ingot, Ib....+.+.-.0..-6 15f} 212/ «18% 18 
Jin, Straits, Ibi... ence << Pdasen 13%, 254, 19% 21g 
Lead, domestic, 100 Ibs......... 87) | 5 25) 4 75 | 4 
Homp, Manila, lieo..4 <0 se 2 sine 7 8. st 12 
Lumber, spruce, middling; M....10 25 |11 00 |18 00 18 00 
Bribes diatd. Miysnccas cre case 375 | 5 5) | 6 00 | 7 50 
Lime, common Rockland, bbl... 8) 65) Toil t 10 
Linseed-oil, gallon.............. 5) 75 5T 59 
Turpentine, spirits..... 1 | OT} 46 ot) (544 
Paint. white-lead, in oil......... 8 es 8 14 
Opium, Turkey, duty paid...... 425 | 5 374 60) | 4 124 
VITA) 57 2 «,sieiolorieje.c aes pias s 8 6) | 2 80 | 2 80 | 1 88 
ROUALASI I oth sce) cise aaa alcatel 165 |170|155/145 








CONFERENCE, INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY. (See Brmerattio Sranparp.) 

CONGREGATIONALISTS. The “ Congre- 
gational Year-Book” for 1881 gives the fol- 
lowing statistics of the Congregational churches 
in the United States: 


























STATES, ETC. Churches. | Ministers, Members, 
Alabamasf iii cistacseeshiie <5 15 13 813 
ADIZONG; mek elesistahiniseiese + eset l 1 13 
California... ec. tcc ae secant: &3 68 4,756 
Colorado. Pokcee one tes 21 ut 921 
Connectiont aaj ajsienen en se 298 876 55,598 
Dakota Selncws Mens aucune ti 29 19 641 
District of Columbia.......... i 10 631 
Bloridat 4. .dehios «<3 Sekai dee 2 1 76 
Georgia. ne 8sdee sdecacann oe 12 18 846 
PMN Og ans sepals Meee 244 238 22,409 
Indiana 2.5. 205G.0.c elt Melee 80 19 1,608 
Indian: Territorys....2 sess ec 4 2 73 
LOWS Boome swuitiase nero 284 189 15,512 
Kansas... 177 122 6,428 
Kentucky T 9 442 
Louisiana 17 18 1,594 
MAIN Gy aaa cnrereieial ovata Sere Nae ere 238 196 21,400 
Maryland? 25. stelreaeietea cumee 2 i 189 
Massachusetts, 5c)..4 sntuslents bales 526 669 91,489 
Michigan 2-4 vos <sadatanasic ver 233 200 17,083 
Mintesotan. a .picscate cat erte tee 140 95 6,940 
MASSISBID DI fe o).lesielecie Mee einen 5 2 146 
MSS ONITL cinta sete abe ts 0 erste tbeis wiaie 68 dL 8,963 
IN@DYASKaS caes Tes cared cosets 124 83 8,530 
NGVada! ic cn'ot cess odd ea veces 1 1 81 
New Hampshire............4: 1S7 293 20,184 
INGW iS ELSCY cr wujoie vi sieisies capes 23 88 8,1TT 
INOW: MGXICO;s sc vies s\etaletevee:s nye on 8 
New York... 253 260 83,064 
North Carolin 6 6 418 
ORT Gt scents roar cisipiate seca cies <0 212 155 22,650 
OPEROU as .<eh eviews ties statics 14 13 73 
Pennsylvanians oprscscl-(is steep 78 58 5,966 
RHOdeTeland). s...20 s)<.0:5 oe .sieeiohuis 25 86 5,824 
South Caroling......0.0.500 06 2 2 174 
MORNGSSOGs 4 iidiersie is selet eleetndwre 5 11 889 
UROXORG 5 icis eis ostiaietlaveets pisses siale 8 8 199 
TOGA ep vcic src seit enmree sate 2 3 183 
IVIGTTHONG, chs te isabolnh aod befor 198 185 20,083 
WATCHING ot ae wrens conse cones 3 8 263 
Washington Territory......... 29 18 867 
West Virginiai..:.s.0.sssaauen 2 1 91 
WASCONSIN: |). 0 202 cate Seiad 188 165 12,919 
IWiy ODGNE:. 5 oeo\assteisra culate 1 1 11T 

Motal set ...cepbetaecedat 8,745 8,577 $84,332 





Prices are about 10 per cent higher than in 
1860, while in 1878 they were about 18% per 
cent lower. The purchasing power of $100 in 
1860 is estimated to have been equal to that 
of $78 in 1843, $126 in 1837, and $111 in 1825. 
The sums equivalent to $100 in 1860 for each 
year since the civil war have been calculated 


as follows: 


Of the churches, 2,800 were returned as 
“‘ with pastors,” 945 as “vacant”; of the min- 
isters, 2,412 as “in pastoral work,” 1,165 as 
“not in pastoral work.” Number of licen- 
tiates, additional to ‘‘ ministers,” 224. Num- 
ber of additions by profession of faith during 
the year, 12,230; number of baptisms, 5,893 
of adults, 4,989 of infants; number of families 
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connected with the churches, 187,617; num- 
ber of persons connected with Sunday-schools, 
444,628. Total amount of benevolent contri- 
butions from 2,896 churches reporting them, 
$1,032,272 ; amount of contributions for home 
expenditure from 2,613 churches reporting, 
$3,446,489. ey, 

The seven theological seminaries (Ando- 
ver, Andover, Massachusetts; Bangor, Bangor, 
Maine; Chicago, Chicago, Hlinois; Hartford, 
Hartford, Connecticut ; Oberlin, Oberlin, Ohio; 
Pacific, Oakland, California; and Yale, New 
Haven, Connecticut) returned altogether, 86 
professors, 19 lecturers, and 279 students, 

According to the tables given in their “ Year 
Book” for 1881-82, the Congregationalists 
of the Dominion of Canada have 91 churches 
with 51 pastors, 28 assemblies not churches, 84 
preaching-stations, an average attendance on 
worship of 13,210 persons, with a total of 17,- 
627 persons under pastoral care, 5,653 church- 
members, and 6,753 Sunday-school scholars. 

The “ Year-Book” of the Congregational 
Churches of England and Wales for 1881 gives 
lists of 4,188 churches and 2,723 pastors, lay 
pastors, and evangelists. Seventy-five minis- 
ters had been ordained during the year. Eigh- 
teen ministers left the denomination, and as 
many had been received from other churches. 

I. CoNGREGATIONALISTS IN THE UNITED 
Srares.—The working capital of the Ameri- 
can Congregational Union for the year end- 
ing May 1, 1881, was $55,359. The society 
‘had made grants and loans (mostly grants) to 
v1 churches, During the twenty-eight years 
of its existence, the Union had aided in the 
erection of 1,120 houses of worship, and it was 
now pledged to sixty additional ones. 

The fifty-fifth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society was held in the 
city of New York, May 8th. The receipts of 
the society for the year had been $290,958, 
and its expenditures $284,414. It sustained 
missions in thirty-four States and Territories, 
employing 1,032 missionaries, who served 2,653 
preaching - places. Five of the missionaries 
were commissioned to congregations composed 
of colored people, and twenty-six to congrega- 
tions of foreign nationalities, chiefly of Welsh. 
The number of pupils in Sunday-schools was 
99,898. Seventeen more missionaries were em- 
ployed than during the previous year, and 131 
churches had been founded. 

A committee appointed to consider the sub- 
ject of amending the constitution of the society 
has made a report proposing certain provisions 
for securing its constant control by influences 
favorable to the “ evangelical ” side of religious 
belief. The society was founded as an unde- 
nominational agency to assist congregations 
unable to support a minister, and to send the 
gospel to destitute places, and was supported 
for many years jointly by Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians. The Presbyterians having 
formed their own societies, it was left in the 
hands of the Congregationalists, who, however, 
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exercised no direct control over it as such, 
The committee recommended that the arti- 
cles defining the object of the society be 
amended by the insertion of the words “ but 
no minister or teacher shall be employed by 
this society who is not in regular standing in 
some Protestant evangelical church,” and that 
the several State Congregational bodies be given 
the right to nominate, according to their mem- 
bership, one or more directors, to be chosen by 
the society at its annual meeting. The com- 
mittee also proposed that the Board of Direct- 
ors thus chosen, besides selecting the Execu- 
tive Committee of fourteen, as now, be also 
given authority to name the secretary and 
treasurer of the society. 

The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association was held at Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, November Ist, 2d, and 8d. 
The total ordinary receipts of the association 
forthe year had been $248,795, or $56,315 
more than the receipts of the previous year. 
Besides this amount, the following sums had 
been received by institutions in which the 
association has an interest: Berea College, $60,- 
106; Hampton Normal and Agricultural Insti- 
tute, $102,579; Atlanta University (appropria- 
tion from the State of Georgia), $8,000—mak- 
ing, with $114,563 received. for endowment 
and special funds, the total receipts for the 
work in which the association is engaged, 
$529,046, 

The association conducts missions and schools 
among the freedmen in the Southern States; 
at the Mendi mission on the west coast of Africa; 
among the Indians at the Skokomish agency ; 
and among the Chinese on the Pacific coast of 
the United States. Its work among the freed- 
men included, according to the report for the 
past year, eight chartered institutions, and for- 
ty-six normal and common schools, with 230 
teachers and 9,108 students, and 78 churches, 
with 5,472 church-members and 8,130 persons 
in Sunday-schools, The pupils in the schools 
were classified as follows: theological, 104; 
law, 20; collegiate, 91; collegiate preparatory, 
131; normal, 2,342; grammar, 473; inter- 
mediate, 2,722; primary, 3,361; studying in 
two grades, 186. Seven State Conferences, 
holding annual conventions, had been organ- 
ized among the freedmen’s churches. Eleven 
missionaries had been commissioned to labor 
in the homes of the poor and destitute colored 
people. The Mendi mission, in West Africa, 
comprised a church and school, which had been 
well kept up, a coffee-farm that promised to 
make a good return, and a profitable saw-mill, 
Three lads from the Mendi country were at 
school in the United States. Commissioners 
had been dispatched to arrange for the estab- 
lishment of a mission on the Upper Nile, near 
the mouth of the Sobat, in aid of which $30,- 
000 were expected from English friends of 
the work, conditioned upon the association 
providing $20,000 more. The two churches 
among the Indians enjoyed an average attend- 
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ance of about one hundred and twenty persons 
in the congregations, and had contributed $614 
to benevolent objects. Indian youth under 
the tutelage of the society were attending 
school at the Hampton Institute, Virginia, and 
at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, and the Executive 
Committee was contemplating the provision of 
accommodations for Indian youth in connec- 
tion with other institutions. Sixteen hundred 
and thirty-two pupils were enrolled in the 
schools for the Chinese on the Pacific coast of 
the United States. 

The seventy-second annual meeting of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions was held at St. Louis, Missouri, Octo- 
ber 18th. The ordinary receipts of the board 
for the year had been $451,214, and the appro- 
priations, including provision to meet the def- 
icit of the previous year, had been $453,273; 
and the Prudential Committee was able to re- 
port, for the first time for several years, that 
the current annual expenses had been met by 
the current annual receipts; it also reported 
that the deficit at the beginning of the year, 
of more than $14,000, had been reduced to 
$2,059. Nine missionaries and thirty-one as- 
sistant missionaries had been added to the roll 
of the laborers of the board. The reports 
from the mission-fields included accounts of 
the progress of the work of evangelization in 
Africa (Zooloos), the Turkish Empire (European 
Turkey, Asia Minor, and Armenia), India, 
Ceylon, China, Japan, Micronesia, among the 
North American Indians, in Mexico, Spain, 
and the Austrian Empire. The report named, 
as events worthy of especial mention, the es- 
tablishment of a new mission in Bihé, Central 
Africa; the advance in the higher Christian 
education in the Turkish Empire and in India; 
the success which had attended the work of 
the women ‘in nearly every mission-field” ; 
and the illustration of the value of the board- 
ing-schools in the development of Christian 
character. . 

Missions.—Number of missions, 17; num- 
ber of stations, 81; number of out-stations, 
733. 

Laborers employed.ircNumber of ordained 
missionaries (5 being physicians), 159; num- 
ber of physicians not ordained, men and wom- 
en, 11; number of other male assistants, 10; 
number of female assistants, 253; whole num- 
ber of laborers sent from the United States, 433. 
Number of native pastors, 141; number of 
native preachers and catechists, 365; number 
of native school-teachers, 1,005; number of 
other native helpers, 206. Whole number of 
laborers connected with the missions, 2,131. 

The Press.—Pages printed, as far as reported 
(Turkish, Japan, North China, Zooloo, and In- 
dia missions), 25,000,000. 

The Churches.—Number of churches, 272 ; 
number of church-members, as nearly as can 
be learned, 18,446; added during the year, as 
nearly as can be learned, with additions not 
previously reported, 2,161. 
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Educational Department.—N umber of train- 
ing, theological schools, and station-classes, 51 ; 
number of pupils in the above, 1,468; number 
of boarding-schools for girls, 86; number of 
pupils in boarding-schools for girls, 1,420; num- 
ber of common schools, 791; number of pupils 
in common schools, 30,472; whole number of 
pupils, 33,360. 

The National Congregational Council of 1880 
appointed a committee to which it intrusted 
the duty of selecting a commission of twenty- 
five persons to consider the matter of prepar- 
ing a new Creed and Catechism for the Congre- 
gational churches. This committee, in June, 
1881, announced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing persons as members of the commission: 


Rey. Julius H. Seelye, D. D., Amherst, Mass. 
Rey. Charles M. Mead, D. D., Andover, Mass. 
Rev. Henry M. Dexter, D. D., Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Edmund K, Alden, D. D., Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Cambridge, Mass, 
Rey. Samuel Harris, D. D., New Haven, Conn. 
Rey. George P. Fisher, D. D., New Haven, Conn. 
Rey. George L. Walker, D. D., Hartford, Conn. 
Rey, William 8. Karr, D. D., Hartford, Conn. 
Prof. George T, Ladd, Brunswick, Me. 
Rey, Samuel P. Leeds, D. D., Hanover, N. H. 
Rev. David B. Coe, D: D., New York, N. Y. 
Rey. William M. Taylor, D. D., New York, N. Y. 
Rey. Lyman Abbott, D. D,, Cornwall-on-the-Hud- 
Sony Nex 
Rev. Augustus F. Beard, D. D., Syracuse, N. Y. 
eat William W. Patton, D. D., Washingten, 
Rey. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rey. 
Rev. 
Rey. 


James H. Fairchild, D. D., Oberlin, O. 
Israel W. Andrews, D. D., Marietta, O. 
Zachary Eddy, D. D., Detroit, Mich. 
James T. Hyde, D. D., Chicago, Ill. 
Edward P. Goodwin, D. D. Chicago, Ill. 
Alden B. Robbins, D. D., Muscatine, Ia. 
Constans L. Goodell, D. D., St. Louis, Mo. 
Rey. Richard Cordley, D. D., Emporia, Kan. 
Rev. George Mooar, D. D., Oakland, Cal. 


In announcing the appointments, the com- 
mittee stated that, in making the selection, dif- 
ferent sections of the country had been drawn 
upon somewhat in proportion to the member- 
ship in the Congregational churches in each. 
The list embraced men who were understood 
to represent different shades of opinion, while 
holding fast to the essential doctrines of the 
gospel. With a large proportion of pastors 
were joined representatives of theological sem- 
inaries and colleges, of the religious press, and 
of the missionary work of the churches. 

The commission met at Syracuse, New York, 
September 28th; Professor Julius H. Seelye, 
of Amherst College, presided. The work as- 
signed to the body was considered, and a plan 
of operations was adopted. The commission 
was divided into three committees, namely: a 
committee on the larger confession of faith, 
President James H. Fairchild, of Oberlin Col- 
lege, chairman; a committee on the smaller 
statement of belief, Rev. Dr. E. P. Goodwin, 
of Chicago, chairman; and a committee on the 
catechism, Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie, of 
Cambridge, chairman. The reports of the com- 
mittees are to be made to the full commission, 
to be called together before July 15, 1882. 
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II. ConGREGATIONALISTS OF ENGLAND AND 
Wates.—The forty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales was held in London, May 9th. The 
Rey. Dr. Allon presided, and delivered an in- 
augural address on the subject of “ Congrega- 
tionalism,” treating the subject with especial 
reference to the approaching jubilee of the 
Union. He showed that of the eighty-two 
million persons constituting the religious de- 
nominations of the English-speaking world, 
twenty-five millions, including the Baptist 
churches, held to the Congregational, thirty- 
two million Anglicans and Roman Catholics 
to the Episcopal, and twenty-five million Pres- 
byterians and Methodists to the Presbyterian 
form of government. He believed that the 
New Testament laid down no principle, in- 
junction, or precedent concerning church goy- 
ernment, but that the validity of the congre- 
gational church life could be justified by an 
appeal to the congregationalism of the earliest 
Christian communities. referring to the his- 
tory of the Union, the speaker remarked that 
it had given birth to evangelizing agencies of 
various kinds which had nearly doubled the 
forces of English congregationalism during the 
last fifty years. Since 1888, the number of 
chapels had increased from 1,879 to 8, 102, 
with 1,081 preaching-stations; of hearers, from 
563,200 to 962,100; and of communicants from 
169,110 to 818,807. The committee on the 
special jubilee fund reported that it bad de- 
cided to recommend two objects, viz., the 
Church Aid Society, and the project for liqui- 
dating church debts, which were stated to 
amount, in the aggregate, to half a million 
pounds sterling. These propositions were unan- 
imously approved. A resolution was passed 
recommending “a godly, scriptural discipline, 
both in the admission of members and in the 
rebuke or exclusion of the unworthy.” The 
Rey. J. A. Macfadyen, of Manchester, was 
elected president of the Union for the next year. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the organization 
of the Union was celebrated at the autumnal 
meeting, which was held in Manchester, be- 
ginning October 4th. A large deputation was 
in attendance from the United States, and dele- 
gates were also present from Canada, Ireland, 
Scotland, Africa, and Australia, The opening 
address of the president, Dr, Allon, was on 
“The Church of the Future,” and embodied 
an argument to show that the “ future will be 
with the church that has in it the greatest 
moral forces,” those being declared the great- 
est moral forces which most powerfully affect 
the “conscience and the religious heart of 
man.” The Rey. Dr. Stoughton read a paper 
‘also at the opening meeting on “Reminiscences 
of OCongregationalism Fifty Years ago.” A 
committee which had been appointed to raise 
a jubilee fund reported that it had obtained 
subscriptions to the amount of £50,179. Lect- 
ures on the history and condition of Congre- 
gationalism were contemplated in aid of the 
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enterprise. The fund was intended to remove 
the load of debt under which many of the 
churches were suffering, and to supplement 
the pay of ministers, but the institution of a 
system of permanent endowment was not con- 
templated. The subscriptions would be spread 
over three or five years, at the end of which 
time it was expected that the income of the 
churches would be permanently and yolun- 
tarily increased. 

The eighty-seventh annual meeting of the 
London Missionary Society was held in Lon- 
don, May 12th. The Earl of Aberdeen pre- 
sided. The receipts of the society during the 
year from all sources had amounted to £108,- 
247, and the expenditures to £111,659. The 
report of the foreign secretary contained a 
general comparative review of the operations 
of the society during the last ten years. The 
number of European missionaries had been re- 
duced from 175 in 1867 and 160 in 1871 to 139, 
but the reduction had not been attended with 
& corresponding contraction in the sphere of 
labor of the society, for the principle of self- 
support had been extended. ‘Ten churches in 
South Africa and eleven churches in the West 
Indies had become independent during the last 
ten years. The number of native laborers had 
also largely increased to a degree represented 
by the return of 871 native ordained pastors 
in 1880 to 106 in 1870, of 4,529 native preachers 
in 1880 to 1,644 in 1870, besides a considerable 
increase among the independent churches of 
the West Indies and the Cape Colony. New 
missions had been begun in Central Africa and 
New Guinea, which employed twelve mission- 
aries. Training institutes were in successful 
operation in the South-Sea Islands, Madagas- 
car (Antananarivo College), and in South Africa 
(Moffat Institute). Fourteen women missiona- 
ries additional to wives of missionaries had been 
sent out since 1876, of whom eleven were still 
engaged in work. The most successful work 
had been accomplished in Madagascar and the 
South-Sea Islands, and substantial progress had 
been made in India and China. The Rey. 
Ralph Wardlaw Thompson entered upon the 
office of foreign secretary of the society in Jan- 
uary, 1881, in place of the Rey. Dr, Mullens, 
deceased. 

III. Frer Cuvrcues or Francr.—The Synod 
of the Union of Free Evangelical Churches of 
Lrance met in Paris, November 10th. Dr. E. 
de Pressensé was chosen president. The Syno- 
dal Commission reported the present number 
of members to be 8,139, or 88 less than were 
returned at the previous synod. Three pastors 
had left the synod for the Reformed Church, 
while the synod had received three pastors from 
abroad and had ordained six new ones. Tho 
total contributions of the churches had been 
55,389 franes, besides which the synod had re- 
ceived 80,180 francs from abroad. The Com- 
mission for Evangelization had received 96,606 
francs, and maintained thirteen stations, which 
were supplied by fourteen agents, 
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CONGRESS, UNITED STATES, The third 
session of the Forty-sixth Congress commenced 
at Washington on December 6, 1880, and closed 


on March 4, 1881. 


The Vice-President of the 


United States took the chair in the Senate, and 
Samuel J.Randall, of Pennsylvania, the Speaker, 


presided in the House. 


(For the President’s 


message, Rutherford B. Hayes, see “ Public 
Documents,” in ANNUAL CycLopapiA, 1880.) 
The following is a list of members : 
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Alabama. 
1883, John T. Morgan, D. 
1885, James L. Pugh, D. 

California. 
1831, Newton Booth, R. 
1885, James T, Farley, D. 

Connecticut. 


1881, W. W. Eaton, D. 
1885, Orville H. Platt, R. 


Florida, 
1881, C. W. Jones, D. 
1885, Wilkinson Call, D. 
Iilinois. 
1883, David Davis, I. 
1885, John A. Logan, R 
Towa. 
1883, 8. J. Kirkwood. R. 


1885, William B. Allison, R. 


Kentucky. 
1583, James B. Beck, D. 
1885, J. 5. Williams, D. 
Maine, 
188i, H. Hamlin, R. 
1883, James G. Blaine, R. 
Massachusetts. 
1881, H. L. Dawes, R. 
1883, George F. Hoar, R. 
Minnesota. 
1831, 8. J. R. McMillan, R. 
1883, William Windom, R, 
Missouri, 
1881, F. M. Cockrell, D. 
1885, George G. Vest, D. 
Nevada. 
1881, William Sharon, R. 
1835, John P. Jones, R. 
New Jersey. 
1881, T. F. Randolph, D. 
1888, J. R. McPherson, D. 
North Carolina. 
1883, M. W. Ransom. D, 
1885, Zeb. B. Vance, D. 
Oregon. 
1883, Lafayette Grover, D. 
1855, James H, Slater, D. 
Rhode Island. 
1881, A. E. Burnside, R. 
1833, H. B. ‘Anthony, R. 
Tennessee, 
1881, James E. Bailey, D. 
18383, I. G, Harris, D. 
Vermont. 
1881, G. F. Edmunds, R. 
1885, J.8. Morrill, R. 
West Virginia. 


1881, F. Hereford, D. 
1888, H. G. Davis, D. 


Arkansas. 
1888, A. H. Garland, D. 
1885, James D. Walker, D. 
Colorado. 
1885, H. a Teller, R. 
1885, N. P. Hill, R. 
Delaware. 
1881, Thomas F. Bayard, D. 
1883, Eli Saulsbury, D. 
Georgia. 
1888, Benjamin H. Hill, D. 
1555, Joseph E. Brown, D. 
Indiana, 
1831, J. E. McDonald, D. 
1885, D. W. Voorhees, D. 
Kansas. 
1888, P. B. Plumb, R. 
1885, John J. Ingalls, R. 
Louisiana, 
1883, W. P. Kellogg, R. 
1885, Thomas C. Manning, D. 
Maryland. 
1881, William P. Whyte, D. 
1385, James B, Groome, D. 
Michigan. 
1881, H. P. Baldwin, R. 
1883, Thomas W. Ferry, R. 
Mississippi. 
1881, B. K. Bruce, D. 
1883, L. Q. C. Lamar, D. 
Nebraska, 
1881, A. 8. Paddock, R. 
1883, Alvin Saunders, R. 
New Hampshire. 
1383, Edward H. Rollins, R. 
1885, Henry W. Blair, R. 
New York, 
1881, Francis Kernan, D, 
1835, R. Conkling, R. 
Ohio. 
1881, A. G. Thurman, D. 
1885,-G. H. Pendleton, D. 
Pennsyloania. 
1881, William A. Wallace, D. 
1885, J. Don Cameron, R, 
South Carolina. 
1888, M. ©, Butler, D. 
1885, Wade Hampton, D. 
Texas. 
1881, 8. B. Maxey, D. 
1883, Richard Coke, D. 
Virginia. 
1S81, R. F, Withers, D. 
1883, J. W. Johnston, D. 
Wisconsin, 


1881, Angus Cameron, R. 
1885, M. H. Carpenter, R. 
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Republicans ..........--+ 33 


Independent.............. 1 
Democratic majority...... 8 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Alabama. 


1, Thomas Herndon, D. 
2, Hilary A, Herbert, D. 
8, W.J. Samtord, D, 
4, Charles M. Shelley, D 


5, Thomas Williams, D. 

6, Newton M, Clements, D, 

a William H. worey e 6 
8, William M. Lowe, N 


Arkansas, 


1, Poindexter Dunn, D. 
2, William b, Slemons, D. 


8, Jordan E. Cravens, D. 
4, Thomas M. Gunter, D. 


California, 


1, Horace Davis, R. 
2, Horace I. Page, R. 


8, C. P. Berry, D. 
4, Romauldo Pacheco, R. 


Colorado. 


1, James B. Belford, R. 


Connecticut, 


1, Joseph R. Hawley, R. 
2, James Phelps, D. 


8, John T. Wait, R. 
4, Frederick Miles, B, 


Delaware, 


1, Edward L. Martin, D 


Florida. 


1, R. H. M. Davidson, D. 


2, Noble A. Hull, D. 


Georgia. 


1, John C. Nicholls, D. 
2, William E. Smith, D. 
8, Philip Cook, D. 

4 Henry Persons, D. 
D, N. J. Hammond, D, 


6, James H. Blount, D. 

7, William H, Felton, D. 

8, Alexander H. Stephens, D, 
9, Emory Speer, V. 


Iinois. 


1, William Aldrich, R. 
2, George R. Davis, R. 
8, Hiram Barber, Jr., R 
4, John ©. Sherwin, R. 
5, R. M, A, Hawk, R. 
6, Thomas J. Henderson, R. 
7, Philip C. Hayes, R. 
8 Greenbury L. Fort, R. 
9, Thomas A. Boyd, R. 
10, Benjamin F. Marsh, R. 


11, James W. Singleton, D. 
12, William M. Springer, D. 
18, Adlai E. Stevenson, N. 
14, Joseph G. Cannon, R, 
15, A. P. Forsyth, N. 

16, W. A. J. Sparks, D. 

17, William R. Morrison, D. 
18, J. R. Thomas, R. 

19, R. W. Townshend, D. 


Indiana 


1, William Heilman, R, 
2, Thomas R, Cobb, D. 

8, George A. Bicknell, D. 
4, Jeptha D. New, D. 

5, Thomas M. Browne, R, 
6, William R, Meyers, D. 
7, Gilbert de la Matyr, N. 


8, A. J. Hostetler, D. 

9, Godlove 8. Orth, R. 
10, William H. Calkins, R. 
Hie Calvin Cowgill, R. 

12, W. G. Colerick, D. 
13, John H. Baker, KR. 


Towa. 


1. Moses A. McCold, R. 

2, Hiram Price, R. 

8, ones Updegraff, R. 
4,N ©. Deering. R. 

D5 William G. Thompson, R. 


6, J. B. Weaver, N. 

7, BH. H. Gillette. N. 

8, W. F. Sapp, R. 

9) Cyrus ©. Carpenter, R. 


Kansas. 


1, John A. Anderson, R. 
2, Dudley C. Haskell, R. 


8, Thomas Ryan, R. 


Kentucky. 


1, Osear Turner, D. 

9} James A. MeKenzie, D. 
3, John W. Caldwell, D. 
4, J. Proctor Knott, D. 

5, Albert 8. Willis, D 


6, John G. Carlisle, D. 

7 J.C. 8. Blackburn, D. 
8, P. B. Thompson, Jr., D. 
9, Thomas Turner, D. 

10, Elijah C. Phister, D. 


Louisiana. 


1, Randall L. Gibson, D 
2, B. John Ellis, D. 
8, Joseph H. Acklen, D. 


4, J. B. Elam. D. 
D. J. Floyd King, D. 
6, E. W. Robertson, D. 


Maine. 


1, Thomas B. Reed, R. 
2, William P, Frye, R. 
8, Stephen D. Lindsey, R. 


4, George W. Ladd, D. 
5, Thompson H. Murch, N. 


Maryland. 


i Daniel M. Henry. D. 
2, J. F. O. Talbot, D. 
3, William Kimmell, D. 


4, Robert M. McLane, D. 
5, Bli J. Henkle, D. 
6, Milton G. Urner, RB. 
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Massachusetts, 


1, William W. Crapo, R, 7, William A, Russell, R. 
2, Benjamin W. Harris, R. 8, William Clatlin, R. 
8, Walbridge A. Field, R. 9, William W. Rice, R. 


4, Leopold Morse, D. 10, Amasa Norcross, k. 
5, 8. Z. Bowman, R, 11, George D. Robinson, R, 
6, George B, Loring, R. 

Michigan, 
1, J. 8. Newberry, R. 6, Mark 8. Brewer, R. 
2, Edwin Willits, R. 7, Omar D. Conger, R, 
3, J. H. McGowan, R. 8, Roswell G. Horr, R, 
4, J. C. Burrows, R. 9, Jay A. Hubbell, k. 
5, John W. Stone, R. 

Minnesota, 
1, M. H. Dunnell, R. 3, W. D, Washburn, R. 
2, Henry Poehler, D. 

Mississippi. 

1, H. L. Muldrow, D. 4, Otho R. Singleton, D. 
2, Van H. Manning, D, 5, Charles E, Hooker, D, 
38, H. D. Money, D. 6, J. RK, Chalmers, D. 

Missouri. 
1, Martin L. Clardy, D, 8, Samuel L. Sawyer, D. 
2, Erasmus Wells, D. 9, Nicholas Ford, N. 
3, R. G. Frost, D, 10, G, F. Rothwell, D. 
4, L. H. Davis, D. 11, John B. Clark, Jr., D, 
5, Richard P. Bland, D. 12, William H. Hatch, D. 
6, John R, Waddill, D, 13, A. H. Buckner, D. 
7, Alfred M. Lay, D, 

Nebraska. 
1, Ed. K. Valentine, R. 

Nevada, 


1, Rollin M. Daggett, RB. 


New Hampshire. 
1, Joshua G. Hall, R. 38, Ossian Ray, R. 
2, James F. Briggs, R. 
New Jersey. 


1, George M. Robeson, R. 5, C. H. Voorhis, R. 

2, Hezekiah B. Smith, D. 6, John L. Blake, R. 
8, Miles Ross, D. 7, L. A, Brigham, R. 
4, Alvah A. Clark, D. 


New York. 


1, James W. Covert. D. 18, J. HK. Hammond, R. 

2, Daniel O’Reilly, D. 19, A. B. James, R. 

8, 8. B. Chittenden, R. 20, John H. Starin, R. 

4, A.M. Bliss, D, 21, David Wilbur, R. 

5, Nicholas Muller, D. 22, Warner Miller, R. 

6, 8. 8, Cox, D. 23, Cyrus D. Prescott, R. 

7, Edwin Einstein, RB. 24, Joseph Mason, R. 

8, A. G. McCook, R. 25, Frank Hiscock, R. 

9, Fernando Wood. D. 26, John H. Camp, R. 
10, James O’Brien, D. 27, E. G. Lapham, R. 
11, Leyi P. Morton, R. 28, Jere. W. Dwight, R. 
12, Waldo Hutchins, D. 29, D, P. Richardson, R. 
13, J. H. Ketcham, R 80, J. Van Voorhis, R. 
14, John W. Ferdon, R. 81, Richard Crowley, R. 
15, William Lounsberry, D, 82. Jonathan Scoville, D. 
16, John M., Bailey, R. 83, H. H. Van Aernam, R. 


17, Walter A. Wood, R. 


North Carolina. 


1, Jesse J. Yeates, R. 5, Alfred M. Scales, D. 
2, W. H. Kitchin, D. 6, Walter L. Steele, D. 
8, D. L. Russell, N. 7, R. F, Armfield, D. 

4, Joseph J. Davis, D. 8, Robert B. Vance, D. 

Ohio. 

1, Benjamin Butterworth, R. 11, W. L. Dickey, D. 

2, Thomas L. Young, R. 12, Henry 8. Neal, RB. 

8, J. A, McMahon, D. 18, A. J. Warner, D. 

4, J. Warren Keifer, R. 14, Gibson Atherton, D. 
5, Benjamin Lefeyre, D, 15, George W. Geddes, D. 
6, W. D. Hill, D. 16, Wm. McKinley, Jr., R. 
7, Frank Hurd, D, 17, James Monroe, R. 

8, E. B, Finley, D. 18, J. T, Updegraff, R. 

9, George L. Converse, D, 19, Ezra B. Taylor, R. 
10, Thomas Ewing, D. 20, Amos Townsend, R. 

Oregon. 


1, John Whitaker, D. 


Pennsylwania. 
1, H. H. Bingham, R. 15, Edward Overton, R. 
2, Charles O’ Neill, R. 16, John I. Mitchell, R. 


8, Samuel J. Randall, D. —17,A. H. Coffroth, D. 
4, William D. Kelley, k. 18, Horatio G. Fisher, R. 


5, A. C, Harmer, R. 19, F. E. Beltzhoover, D. 

6, William Ward, k. 20, Seth H. Yocum, N, 

7, William Godshalk, R. 21, Morgan R. Wise, D. 

8, Hiester Clymer, LD, 22, Russell Errett, R. 

9, A. Herr Smith, R. 23, Thomas M. Bayne, R. 
10, R. K. Bachman, D. 24, W. 8. Shallenberger, R. 
11, Robert Klotz, D, 25, Harry White, R. 

12, H. B. Wright, D. 26, 8. B. Dick, R. 
13, John W. Ryon, Dz. 27, J. H. Hosmer, R. 
14, John W. Killinger, R, 
Rhode Island. 
1, N. W. Aldrich, R. 2, Latimer W. Ballou, R. 
South Carolina, 

1, J. 8. Richardson, D. 4, John E. Evins, D. 

2, M. P. O'Connor, D. 5, G. D, Tillman, D, 

8, D. Wyatt Aiken, D. 

Tennessee. 

1, Robert L. Taylor, D. 6, John F. House, D, 

2, L. C. Houk, R. 7, W. C. Whitthorne, D. 

8, George ©. Dibrell, D. 8, John D. ©. Atkins, D. 

4, Benton McMillan, D. 9, C. B. Simonton, D. 

5, John M. Bright, D, 10, H. Casey Young, D. 

Texas. 

1, John H. Reagan, D. 4, Roger Q. Mills, D. 

2, D. B. Culberson, D. 5, George W. Jones, N. 

8, Olin Wellborn, D. 6, Columbus Upson, D. 

Virginia. 

1, R. L. T. Beale, D. 6, J. R. Tucker, D. 

2, John Goode, Jr., D. 7, John T. Harris, D, 

8, Joseph E. Johnston, D, 8, Eppa Hunton, D. 

4, Joseph Jorgenson, R. 9, J. B. Richmond, D. 

5, George OC. Cabell, D. 

Vermont. 
1, Charles H. Joyce, R. 8, Bradley Barlow, R. 


2, James M. Tyler, R. 
West Virginia. 


1, Benjamin Wilson, D, 8, John E. Kenna, D, 
2, Benjamin F, Martin, D. ; 
Wisconsin. 

1, Charles G. Williams, R. 5, Edward 8. Bragg, D. 

2, Lucien B. Caswell, R. 6, Gabriel Bouck, D. 

8, George C. Hazleton, R. 7. H. L. Humphrey, R. 

4, P. ¥. Deuster, D. 8, Thaddeus C. Pound, R. 

Recapitulation. 

Dem ocratsneneeeeeeee 150)| Nationals... .....-.sesce 
Republicans \...,..1e. ee 182 | Democratic maj. over all.. 7 


Territorial Delegates. 
Arizona—V. §. Stevens. New Mexico—M. 8. Otero, 


Dakota—G. G, Bennett. Utah—G. Q. Cannon. 
Idaho—George Ainslie. Washington—O. Jacobs. 
Montana—M. Maginnis. Wyoming—W. W. Corlett. 


In the Senate, on January 12th, Senator Lo- 
gan, of Illinois, introduced the following joint 
resolution : 

Resolved, etc., That the franking privilege is hereb 
extended to all official business sent through the mails 
by Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in Con- 
gress ; in all other respects to be under the restrictions 
and limitations of existing law. 


Mr. Davis, of West Virginia: “I have no ob- 
jection to the joint resolution being taken up, 
but it occurs to me the Senator had better let 
it go to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads. There may be further privileges which 
ought to be given. I do not know whether 
the joint resolution embraces all the privileges 
that ought to be granted or not. Iam with 
the Senator in what he now asks, but it is 
highly probable that the joint resolution ought 
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to be considered by the committee, and a re- 
port made on it.” 

Mr. Logan: ‘A matter of this kind certainly 
every Senator in the Chamber is just as familiar 
with as the Committee on Post-Ottices and Post- 
Roads. This is a mere resolution authorizing 
Senators and Representatives and Delegates to 
frank official letters sent to their constituents 
by them. That is what it embraces. How can 
the committee give any more information on 
it than there is in the resolution? ” 

Mr. Davis, of West Virginia: “I appeal to 
the Senator to allow the reference to be made; 
but if he prefers not, I reckon we had just 
as well take a test vote on it, and therefore 
I move that the joint resolution be referred 
to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads.” 

Mr. Logan: ‘I move, as an amendment to 
that motion, that the committee be instructed 
to report back immediately.” 

Mr. Conkling, of New York: “I have no 
objection to a reference of this resolution to 
the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads ; 
but if it is to be referred I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Illinois that it should be with a di- 
rection of the Senate that it shall come back 
presently, a direction which I can not doubt 
is proper; and I say that for this reason: the 
whole question is whether we want the legis- 
lation of Congress to so continue that every 
clerk in a post-office, every clerk in a depart- 
ment from the head clerk of that department 
down, may send through the mails matters of 
public business, while at the same time the 
members of this body and of the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall be compelled to defray each 
from his own pocket the great volume of post- 
age which is borne upon communications com- 
ing from the soldiers, the sailors, the widows, 
the beneficiaries under the pension acts, and 
other persons who send letters not touching 
our business but their business. That is the 
whole question.” 

Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont: ‘I think that 
the idea in a republic like ours that the rep- 
resentatives of the people are to be taxed 
for communicating with them about any mat- 
ter of public concern, whether you call it 
official business or political business, is wrong. 
I believe the more you can encourage the 
people by carrying their letters and commu- 
nications to members of Congress from and 
upon all possible subjects, the more good you 
do to republican government and the dissem- 
ination of intelligence upon which it rests. 
Therefore I have always voted against the 
abolition of the franking privilege, so called, 
and always voted in favor of its restoration, 
and I mean to do it again. We all under- 
stand how this notion of abolishing it got up. 
A few great city papers started it because they 
thought they would increase their circulation 
by cutting off as far as possible communication 
between Members and Senators at the capital 
and distant parts of the country; and it isa 
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strange thing, as the Senator from New York 
has said, that year after year by our own laws 
we have declared that the only public servants 
not fit to be trusted in communicating with 
the people about public affairs are Senators and 
Representatives. A head of department, any 
of the department clerks, everybody in the 
executive service of the country is thought 
worthy to be trusted to communicate concern- 
ing public affairs with everybody else through 
the advantage of the mails, it costing the United 
States nothing to carry the free communica- 
tions except on a very few routes. It is true 
that the postage that you would force Senators 
and Members and citizens to pay, and which 
otherwise they would not pay, is so much loss 
to the accumulated taxation of the people. 
That is true; but I think that every cent that 
you lose in allowing a citizen to send to any 
Senator a letter on any subject of public con- 
cern—and we all know that ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of these letters are about subjects of 
public concern—is ten thousand times counter- 
balanced by the advantage that there is to a 
country constituted like ours in this absolutely 
free intercommunication. Therefore I am not 
afraid of the opinions of my constituents or 
anybody else on such a subject. The present 
course of procedure is very unjust to Senators 
and Members. Every chairman of a committee 
in respect of the absolute performance of his 
duties is taxed day by day. When I had the 
honor to be chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I found that I was taxed to the ex- 
tent of several dollars a week, and I have no 
doubt my friend from Ohio [Mr. Thurman] is 
now to a large sum, in paying postage in re- 
spect to matters that we had no more indi- 
vidual concern in than a resident of France, but 
that the public had concern in. I am in favor 
of this reference and for an immediate report, 
in order that the committee may consider 
whether they shall not extend this right—I 
would not call it a privilege; rather a right and 
a duty—to all the correspondents of Senators 
and members of Congress; or if they think 
it unfit to do that, to be careful to define the 
word ‘official’ in some way, so that we can 
honorably and honestly understand it all alike 
as to what is covered by what is called ‘ offi- 
cial business’ of Senators. I do not know pre- 
cisely what that would mean.” 

Mr. Eaton, of Connecticut: ‘Mr. President, J 
have no doubt about the propriety of this reso- 
Jution. I have been paying postage, as my friend 
from Vermont says he has been. I have done 
it to-day and every other day, as well as I can 
remember, for a long time past; but after the 
remarks which have been made here, is there 
any necessity to instruct the committee? In 
my judgment the committee will report as 
speedily as possible.” 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio: ‘ Mr. President, I 
haye a little delicacy in speaking on this sub- 
ject. My political life is so nearly at an end 
that it might be supposed I was interfering 
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with those who are to remain here. But I 


can not forbear making a remark. 

“The franking privilege was taken away be- 
cause it was so flagrantly abused. If there had 
never been any abuse of that privilege, it never 
would have been taken away. It was really 
misnamed a privilege; that is, in the sense of 
being a privilege of the members of Congress. 
It was the privilege of the people far more 
than of any member of Congress. It enabled 
the people to receive what they otherwise 
would not have received, in the form of docu- 
ments and other information of the workings 
and doings of the Government. It was the 
people’s privilege, and not the privilege of the 
members of Congress. But it was flagrantly 
abused, and when IJ say that I speak with some 
knowledge on the subject—and do not let any- 
body suppose that I am going to make a con- 
fession, for I am not conscious that I ever did 
abuse it myself—but it was so flagrantly abused 
that there was a demand, and I believe both 
political parties had a sort of struggle with 
each other who could go the farthest in advo- 
cating the repeal of that privilege. 

“Some years ago (I will not say what year 
it was, but it was the year of a presidential 
election) I was passing, in the recess of Con- 
gress, through one of the corridors of this Capi- 
tol, and seeing three or four hundred people at 
work, sending off all sorts of matter, I asked a 
friend of mine, the chairman of the committee 
under whom these men were working, ‘ Won’t 
you give me one of those bundles that you 
have put up there, and let me see what kind 
of food you are sending off to the people?’ 
‘ Why, certainly,’ said be, and he told one of 
them, ‘Give Mr. Thurman one of those bun- 
dies.’ He gave it to me and I have it yet, and 
I could show that it contained not one single 
line of frankable matter; and furthermore, that 
in the case of one man whose frank appeared 
upon it, it was written in four different hand- 
writings, showing that four different clerks 
had been writing that man’s name, and that 
man, as I know, was not less than five hun- 
dred miles from this Capitol at that time.” 

Mr. Logan: “At the time the law was re- 
pealed, it was done at the dictation of a few 
newspapers of the country and of a Postmas- 
ter-General, who sent out instructions to every 
postmaster in the United States to have a peti- 
tion signed and sent to Congress to repeal the 
Jaw, and the postmasters were instructed to 
get names to these petitions. That was the 
way it came to be stricken from the statute- 
book, and it was not for the reason assigned 
by the Senator from Ohio.” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘Has the Senator never 
heard of the speech of a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Government made to his constit- 
uents, a political speech ? ” 

Mr, Logan: “TI have heard of many of that 
kind,” 

Mr. Thurman: “ Of one that was sent, as it 
was stated in the newspapers, by thousands 
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and hundreds of thousands under the official 
frank of a department?” 

Mr. Logan: ‘‘ What has that got to do 
with official communications from the depart- 
ments ?”’ 

Mr. Thurman: “TI should say that was an 
abuse of the privilege.” 

Mr. Conkling: ‘‘ That was under the law as 
it stands now.” 

Mr. Garland, of Arkansas: ‘ Mr. President, 
so far as the principle of the resolution is con- 
cerned, as I understand it, I indorse it; for, in 
brief, 1 think that Senators and Represent- 
atives ought to be entitled to the franking 
privilege upon all official business sent through 
the mails by them. But this subject is like 
most other subjects, the more it is considered 
the larger it grows. I once heard a soldier 
say as to the beef they got in the army, that 
the more they chewed it the thicker it got; so 
the more we masticate this subject the larger 
it seems to get. 

‘The joint resolution proposes to make an 
addition to a regulation that already exists. It 
would necessarily form a portion, either by an 
addition or an amendment of some character, 
of the postal laws that now exist in the United 
States. JI am in favor of the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads taking the joint 
resolution and incorporating its theory in the 
present existing laws and modifying it further, 
and in their own good time reporting it back 
to the Senate. In the first place the existing 
law provides that— 

“Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in Con- 
gress, the Secretary of the Senate, and Clerk ot the 

louse of Representztives may send and receive through 
the mail free all public documents printed by order of 
Congress ; and the name of each Senator, Representa- 
tive, Delegate, Secretary of the Senate, and Clerk of 
the House shall be written thereon, with the proper 
designation of the office he holds, and the provisions 
of this section shall apply to cach of the persons 
named herein until the first Monday of December 


following the expiration of their respective terms of 
office. 


“There is one provision in reference to con- 
gressional documents. Then there is a provis- 
ion relating to the Agricultural Department, 
as to how Senators and Representatives may 
transmit seeds, etc., through the mails. Then 
we have the ‘Congressional Record’ and ex- 
tracts from that, which go free: 

‘““'The ‘Congressional Record,’ or any part thereof, 
or specches or reports therein contained, shal], under 
the frank of a member of Congress, or Delegate, to be 
written by himself, be carried in the mail free of post- 
age under such regulations as the Postmaster-General 
may prescribe. 


“That by the laws is put under regulations 
to be prescribed by the Postmaster-General. 
Now, we have gone further, and provided 
that letters, etc., on Government business may 
go free: 

“It shall be lawful to transmit through the mail, 
free of postage, any letters, packages, or other mat- 
ters relating exclusively to ha business of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States: Provided, 'Vhat every 
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such letter or package to entitle it to pass free shall 
bear over the words ‘ official business’ an indorsement 
showing also the name of the department, and, if 
from a bureau or office, the names ot the department 
and bureau or office, as the case may be, whence 
transmitted. 

‘What I have read embraces the features in 
reference to free postage. The difficulty in the 
proposition of the Senator from Illinois, it oc- 
curs to me, is that it is too loose, it is too liable 
to misconstruction ; in other words, it is not 
sufficiently guarded in its language to make it 
safe. We have heard from several Senators 
who have been in the Senate longer than I 
have of abuses under these sections that I have 
just read as to letters, etc., on Government busi- 
ness. In order to make it, in common phrase, 
the more binding, the protection is to require 
an indorsement of the words ‘ official business’ 
upon the matter, and there it ends with the 
signature of the person or persons sending it 
or a stamp showing that. If all the abuses 
existed in reference to this feature that were 
indicated by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Thur- 
man], and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Ed- 
munds], what may we not expect under the 
utmost scrutiny in the way of abuses under 
this phraseology indicated by the Senator from 
Illinois?” 

Mr. Blair, of New Hampshire: ‘ Does the 
Senator from Arkansas mean to be understood 
that we receive under franks speeches not 
made in Congress ? ” 

Mr. Garland: ‘‘ Yes, speeches and docu- 
ments, and pamphlets of various kinds.” 

Mr. Blair: ‘‘ Under the frank of members 
of Congress?” 

Mr. Garland: ‘“ No, but under this section 
249 from governmental officers. There is no 
one to determine whether the matter is ‘ official 
business’ or not, or what kind of official busi- 
ness it is. Inthe section which I have just 
read allowing the indorsement of the super- 
scription ‘official business’ upon official en- 
velopes signed by the head of a department, 
or a clerk in the office sending them, no one 
is provided to determine whether they are on 
‘official business.’ This joint resolution in re- 
gard to Representatives or Senators uses the 
same words ‘official business.’ It is possible 
that neither the Senator from Illinois nor any 
other Senator could go into enacting a law so 
as to define specitically what is meant by ‘ offi- 
cial business,’ and what particular letters would 
come under that characterization. To protect 
against that in the matter of the ‘Record’ it 
is provided that that shall be sent under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Postmaster-General ; 
but here this is left without any protection. 
Tt ig not worth while for a Senator to say that 
we all know what ‘official business’ is, be- 
cause we know in the practice of the law that 
words very simple in every-day use and com- 
mon acceptation, when they are to be inter- 
preted in law sometimes mean very different 
things, and are sometimes construed to be very 
different from their plain meaning. 
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“I recollect in the course of my reading to 
have seen that it was once a very grave ques- 
tion before one of the courts of England wheth- 
er a turkey came within the designation of a 
bird, and after a long argument and long ex- 
amination it was solemnly decided that a tur- 
key came within the classification of the word 
‘bird.’ It is possible some one might doubt as 
to whether, if I was writing to my constituents 
about a peck of oats, that could be deemed ‘ offi- 
cial business.’ I might feel inclined, for the 
purpose of self-protection, to say it was ot- 
ficial business, but the Senator from Missouri 
or the Senator from Tennessee might not think 
So. 

Mr. Conkling: “‘ Will the Senator allow me 
to make an inquiry? Am I right in supposing 
that he stated that speeches which are not a 
part of the ‘Congressional Record,’ not made 
in Congress, go free through the mail? ” 

Mr. Garland: ‘I say I have received under 
these superscriptions pamphlets of different 
kinds that it did not occur to me referred to 
any particular official business or any legisla- 
tion in Oongress or pending before either 
House.” 

Mr. Conkling: ‘ But speeches? ” 

Mr, Garland: ‘‘ Speeches.” 

Mr. Conkling: ‘‘Speeches not made in Con- 
gress?” 

Mr. Garland: ‘Speeches not made in Oon- 
gress; a speech made, for instance, before the 
Bankers’ Association in New York.” 

Mr. Conkling: ‘‘Mr. President, if I under- 
stand the Senator from Arkansas aright, he 
says that he himself has received through the 
mail communications covered by the official 
frank of the executive officers of the Govern- 
ment, which communications contained no 
public or official business, but speeches made 
by somebody—I did not hear by whom—and 
not made in either House of Congress. Do I 
understand and report the Senator aright?” 

Mr. Garland: ‘The Senator from New 
York quotes me with literal correctness, with 
this exception: that so far as I could see they 
pertained to no official business and no matter 
of legislation pending in either House of Con~ 
gress.” 

Mr. Conkling: ‘‘ Mr. President, if a stinging 
commentary, if a sharp and thorough criticism 
upon the absurdity of the law as it now stands 
were needed or possible, the Senator from 
Arkansas has pronounced that commentary. 
Here are provisions under which any and 
every clerk in the Post-Oftice Department and 
in every other department; every postmaster, 
every deputy-postmaster, every postmistress, 
every deputy-postmistress, every man, woman, 
and child, as far as I know, engaged in con- 
ducting the public business, may determine 
each by himself or herself at the time that it 
is ‘official business,’ place upon mail-matter a 
frank which exempts it from postage and car- 
ries it free through the mail wherever the mail 
goes on land or sea, or inland on water or on 
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horse, wagon, or stage-coach. How is this 
done? Not by the sign-manual of the person, 
not as the honorable Senator from Illinois is 
compelled to frank, what he is not privileged 
to frank, but compelled to frank in the course 
of his duty, by putting his name broadly upon 
it and the title of his office, so that everybody 
may know exactly the individual from whom 
that frank comes, but by placing upon it a 
printed stamp as good in the hands of one man 
as in the hands of another, a stamp which like 
money has no color, and leaves no track and 
no trace. 

““T believe the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Edmunds] said that the men who make the 
laws are picked out as the only public ser- 
vants unsafe to be trusted with franking offi- 
cial matter; and they whose business is, not 
even to interpret the laws but only to ex- 
ecute them, and that not only in the highest 
but in the most paltry function, they en masse, 
not some of them, but all of them without ex- 
ception, are denoted by the law as safe and 
proper trustees and custodians of this franking 
power. And then, asif to cap the climax of 
absurdity, they are to do it, not by making a 
mark, not by putting an initial, not by signing 
a name, not by leaving a track or trace by 
which they can be known, but by an anony- 
mous printed stamp, which one man’s hands 
as well as another’s can affix to a document. 
Thus you have it said that a Senator or Repre- 
sentative is not fit, although he signs his name, 
to exert this power, and that any and every 
other officer of the Government is fit without 
any sort of responsibility connected with the 
act, or any mode of identifying him; and thus, 
as might not unnaturally be supposed, although 
I should like to know, if I could, without pry- 
ing into it unduly, from which department 
such a speech as the Senator refers to came, 
and who was the author of that speech, it 
turns out that speeches oratorical, political, 
didactic discourses made by we know not 
whom, whether as electioneering documents 
for a party or electioneering documents for an 
individual, are sent out, not I infer in an ex- 
ceptional case to the Senator from Arkansas, 
but sent out generally. It is possible that the 
Senator from Arkansas, ardent and well known 
as he is as a supporter of the present Admin- 
istration, may have been selected from pure 
favoritism and a little compliment and decora- 
tion sent to him, a speech with an official 
frank, perhaps intended to make the Senator 
from Arkansas feel good, to let him under- 
stand that he was on a footing with ‘the most 
favored nations,’ that compliments and atten- 
tions were paid to him such as are withheld 
not only from the rest of his fellow-citizens 
but even from his brother Senators, But mak- 
ing all allowance for the distinction of the Sen- 
ator, making deduction for his intimate rela- 
tions with those who wield this franking priv- 
ilege, I take it that the result of his statement 
is that generally and at large this particular 
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mail-matter to which he has referred was 
transmitted through the mail. 

“Mr. President, I submit that if a condition 
of things could exist which would show plainly 
and clearly the peremptory and urgent duty of 
changing this condition ef the statute, here it 
is, If any Senator will affirm by a bill that 
the franking privilege should be cut off alto- 
gether, that there shall be a special account of 
postage in every department, that each shall 
pay its postage and have it charged to that 
fund, so be it. I will not say I will vote for 
it, but I say it will be respectable compar- 
atively ; but to leave the law to stand as it 
does now, to leave the Senator from Illinois 
to be mulcted because he happens to come 
from a large and populous State, and because 
he happens to have been a distinguished mili- 
tary officer, which leads pensioners naturally 
to resort to him over the country—to leave 
him to be mulcted at the rate of ten dollars a 
week to pay out of his own pocket, not his 
own but official postage, while every head of 
a department is furnished with official stamps 
under which editions of speeches may be sent 
out and all manner of other matter, is, I hum- 
bly submit, an absurdity so gross and an injus- 
tice so indecent that it rightfully appeals to 
the self-respect.of every Senator and of every 
Representative, and it also appeals to the re- 
gard that they have for the interest of the 
cripples, the mourners, the orphans, the pen- 
sioners of this country, who I think have quite 
as much right to receive, being exempted from 
the three or twelve cents it would cost to pay 
the postage on them, their pension papers as 
any Cabinet minister has, when he is moved to 
utter his voice to his countrymen, to command 
the means out of the public purse to send out 
an edition to fall like a snow-storm from the 
mail over the whole country.” 

The joint resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 





In the Senate, on January 14th, a joint reso- 
lution appropriating $2,500 to meet the ex- 
penses of the International Sanitary Confer- 
ence at Washington was considered: 

Mr. Davis, of West Virginia: ‘‘There is a 
letter here from the Secretary of State, which 
in justice to the committee ought to be read.” 

The Presiding Officer: “The letter will be 
read.” 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, ; 
Wasnineton, December 27, 1880. 

Sir: In reply to your letter of the 2st instant, 
touching the joint resolution approved by the House 
of Representatives and now before the Senate, appro- 
priating $2,500 to meet the expenses of the Inter- 
national Sanitary Conference, I have the honor to 
inform you that the amount estimated for by this De- 
partment was $10,000, or somuch thereof as might be 
ound necessary, The expenses which the Department 
will be required to meet under the joint resolution of 
May 14, 1880, will consist (besides ocean telegraphy 
incident to obtaining the responses of foreign goyern- 
ments) mainly of the employment of skilled stenog- 
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raphers and clerks capable of reporting speeches and 
| aaa made in French or Spanish, and of the 
aily Re posion and printing of the protocols of the 
session. It is, of course, impossible to say in advance 
just how much these items will amount to. If the 
conference remains in session only a few days, it is 
possible that the sum appropriated by the resolution 
of the House of Representatives may be suflicient to 
defray expenses. But if the sessions are at all pro- 
tracted, and especially if the discussions should take 
an extended range, the necessary cost of the most eco- 
nomical management of the conference might amount 
to the sum originally suggested by this Department. 
I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM M. EVARTS. 

Hon. Henry G. Davis, 

Chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
Senate. 

Mr. Carpenter, of Wisconsin: ‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, I find myself once more compelled to sit 
at the feet of the Democratic doctors on a con- 
stitutional question. I want to know from 
them what authority is conferred by the Con- 
stitution of the United States upon Congress 
to vote any money out of the Treasury for any 
such purpose. I want to know, in the second 
place, whether Congress can appropriate any 
public money for a cause over which and as to 
which it has no jurisdiction. I want to know, 
in the third place, who will vote for an appro- 
priation of money touching a subject not com- 
mitted to the Federal Government by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. I would be 
very glad indeed if any Senator on any side of 
this Chamber would furnish me the informa- 
tion in reply to those three questions, or either 
one of them.” 

Mr. Harris, of Tennessee: ‘“‘It was my pur- 
pose to say that I had no hope of being able to 
give to the Senator from Wisconsin such in- 
formation as will be satisfactory to him, hav- 
ing heard the views of the Senator upon pre- 
vious occasions as well as upon this in respect 
to this question. 

“Tf there be a constitutional warrant, as I 
have believed and still believe there is, for 
this appropriation and kindred appropriations 
that have been made, it will be found to rest 
upon the power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several States.” 

Mr. Carpenter: ‘‘That would be touching 
the communication of diseases?” 

Mr. Harris: “It istouching commerce; and 
if the Senator will take the trouble to investi- 
gate the legislation of Congress upon the sub- 
ject of commerce (which he has doubtless done 
very many times, and is very much more fa- 
miliar with it than I am), he will find that 
there are innumerable instances in which Con- 
gress has legislated regulating commerce in the 
interest of health and comfort as well as in 
other respects, regulations as to what passen- 
ger-vessels shall carry and what they shall 
not carry, all of which regulations are in the 
interest of human health and the safety of 
human life. 

“But the power to regulate commerce the 
Senator and I can not possibly differ about. 
I do not think it probable we can differ very 
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widely as to the extent of the meaning of the 
term commerce, and what is embraced in it. 
Intercourse, travel, and whatever is connected 
with the travel of persons as well as the trans- 
mission of goods, is commerce, and falls within 
the scope of the general power that Congress 
has to regulate it. 

“Upon a former occasion, where a similar 
question arose in respect to the creation of the 
Board of Health and clothing it with certain 
powers, the same question arose. Of course I 
do not pretend that Congress ever had the au- 
thority to appropriate money to any such pur- 
pose unless the things to be done, the powers 
to be exercised, are proper and legitimate 
regulations of commerce and falling within 
that clause of the Constitution, but I think 
that Congress has the power in the regulation 
of commerce to so regulate it as to strip it of 
elements dangerous to human health as well as 
those which are injurious to the pecuniary in- 
terests of trade or revenue.” 

Mr. Carpenter: ‘‘Mr. President, nothing is 
more ungracious and nothing more unpleasant 
than to be constantly compelled to interpose 
objections to things which everybody will agree 
are desirable to havedone. Take the subject of 
agriculture. Everybody says it would bea good 
thing to improve it, and to improve the con- 
veniences for carrying it on. So with educa- 
tion; so with public health; so with a thousand 
things, which in the frame-work of our Consti- 
tution has been left to the States and not con- 
ferred upon the General Government. If the 
proposition were to be submitted to amend 
the Constitution so as to commit theregulation 
of education to the General Government, I 
would vote for it. If the proposition were to 
be submitted to permit the United States to 
provide for the public health of the Union, I 
might vote for that; but when I came into 
this Chamber I was compelled under the rules 
of this body to go to the desk and swear to 
support the Constitution of the United States, 
by which I understood then, and understand 
now, that I took an oath that in any act or 
thing done by me as a Senator I would ob- 
serve and obey the Constitution; I would 
exercise my best judgment and reason, and in 
all things act in conformity with the Consti- 
tution. 

‘Upon this question I can see no more pow- 
er in Congress to enter upon the regulation of 
the health of the Union, or to invite conyen- 
tions with foreign nations to consult with and 
advise us, any more than I can see the power 
to do anything in the world that you can dem- 
onstrate is desirable to haye done by some- 
body. 

‘““T believe sincerely that the prosperity of 
this country depends upon an honest and faith- 
ful observance of the constitutional distribu- 
tion of sovereign powers between the great 
Republic and the States; and although $2,500 
for this purpose is a mere bagatelle, yet the 
yote of Congress appropriating any money for 
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such a purpose does strike a blow at the Con- 
stitution.” 

Mr. Davis, of West Virginia: ‘How about 
the ‘general welfare’ clause ? Does not the 
Senator think this is just in that direction ?” 

Mr. Carpenter: “I refer the Senator to the 
commentaries of Judge Story, and to all writ- 
ers upon that clause. If the general welfare 
clause gives Congress power to do what it 
thinks the general welfare requires, what was 
the object of enumerating what Congress may 
do? Upon that construction ours is an un- 
limited government. Judge Story, Federalist 
as he was, says that that construction would 
carry the Government beyond all restraint, 
because if Congress has but to say that the 
public welfare requires a certain thing to be 
done, then it has the power to do it—” 

Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts: ‘The Senator 
does not say that Judge Story was a Federal- 
ist, that is, in any technical political sense?” 

Mr. Carpenter: “I do not mean that; but 
Imean that he was a Federalist in his con- 
struction of the Constitution—that is to say, 
he was for construing the Constitution so as 
to give it some power. So amI. He was for 
construing it so as to give full play to all the 
powers which the convention framing it and 
the people adopting it intended and attempted 
to confer upon the General Government, and 
there he stopped. Discussing this question, and 
the very clause to which the Senator from West 
Virginia refers, he says that if that construc- 
tion be given to that clause, then the Govern- 
ment is an unlimited one; that it was utterly 
unnecessary to proceed and enumerate the 
powers which might be exercised by the Gen- 
eral Government.” 

Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware: “I desire to 
ask the Senator from Wisconsin if the phrase 
‘general welfare’ was not incorporated from 
the Articles of Confederation, where it evi- 
dently meant general interest in contradistinc- 
tion to the local interests of the several colonies 
and whether it has not the same import in the 
Constitution that it had in the Articles of Con- 
federation?” 

Mr. Carpenter: “Turn to the preamble of 
the Constitution : 


“We, the people of the United States, in order to 
form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America, 


“Nothing can be plainer, it seems to me, 
than that this is the true construction of that 
clause. For the purpose of securing the ends 
recited here, the public welfare among others, 
this Constitution is adopted. 

‘‘Now we proceed to see what is the Con- 
stitution adopted. The Constitution creates 
Congress. It then gives Congress power to do 
all the things which they who framed this in- 
Strument believed were essential to promote 
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the common welfare, and so of all the other 
ends intended to be secured and reached by 
this preamble in the Constitution. It was a 
mere statement of the reasons which induced 
our fathers to create this Government, of the 
reasons which induced them to give these cer- 
tain enumerated powers to the General Gov- 
ernment; but was not intended to so provide 
the means by which these ends were to be 
secured. That was done by the Constitution. 
So Congress is authorized to raise money to 
secure the common welfare in the way the 
Constitution has adopted to secure the general 
welfare. And in no other way. 

‘Whoever construes this clause so as to say 
that whatever will conduce to the general wel- 
fare, Congress shall have the power to do that, 
must do it as to all other subjects, as to every- 
thing that will contribute to establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity. I ask what can be con- 
ceived of within the scope of governmental 
powers that will not contribute, if wisely con- 
ducted, to one or the other of these ends? In 
other words, if you hold the preamble of the 
Constitution as conferring power, this Govern- 
ment is as absolute as the Government of 
Great Britain. We have not a republic limited 
by the Constitution, its powers specified, and 
their exercise regulated, but we have a Goy- 
ernment that can do everything which it deems 
necessary to promote justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, etc.; and what 
greater power has Great Britain ? 

“That is the argument not of myself, but of 
Judge Story, upon this subject, and of all the 
men I have ever read who are regarded as 
authority upon the Constitution in discussing 
the effect of that clause. 

“This whole subject of the regulation of 
health may be important, but to say that it is 
a part of the regulation of commerce, seems to 
me to be fanciful; it seems to be furnishing a 
pretext for doing what we haye made up our 
mind to do and really have no power to do. 

‘The thing under consideration is providing 
for the public health, but he says this may be 
done because it is a mere incident to commerce. 
If you were regulating commerce in the proper 
sense of the word, by regulating the construc- 
tion of ships, and the conveniences they should 
have, and all that, you would undoubtedly be 
authorized to take into consideration the effect 
of the construction upon the health of your 
sailors and passengers. That would be a part, 
a detail, an incident to the regulation of com- 
merce in the proper sense; but we are not 
regulating commerce; we are not providing 
for the building of ships; we are not contem. 
plating any such thing. We are contemplating 
the single subject of human life and of health, 
important, I concede. As I have said, perhaps 
I might vote for an amendment to the Consti- 
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tution which would confer the power, but I 
deny most respectfully that it is conferred, I 
deny that any man who is supporting the Con- 
stitution can vote for an appropriation in aid of 
any subject, no matter how important and 
generally useful, that is not committed to the 
jurisdiction of the General Government.” 

Mr. Garland: ‘Mr. President, the objec- 
tions urged by the Senator from Wisconsin 
have been urged before, and a great many 
more. Some two years ago, when a simi- 
lar question was up, everything that is said 
by him to-day and much more was said. He 
was not here at the time, I believe, to partici- 
pate in that argument. The question was 
argued by a number of Senators on both sides 
for and against the general proposition, and 
every case was referred to and commented 
upon, from Gibbons vs. Ogden, in 9 Wheaton, 
down to the celebrated cattle case in 5 Wal- 
lace, on the subject of commerce between the 
States. The general power to take care of the 
health of the country was put upon three dif- 
ferent clauses of the Constitution, one of which 
the Senator from Wisconsin has not referred 
to: first, the commercial clause, which was 
referred to by the Senator from Tennessee; 
second, the general-welfare clause; but clause 
No. 2 of section 10 of Article I was also re- 
ferred to and commented upon to some extent 
by myself, and I was supported in that by 
Judge Story, the authority that has been re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Wisconsin. That 
clause is as follows: 

‘¢No State shall, without the consent of the Con- 
gress, lay any imposts or duties on imports or exports, 
except what may be absolutely necessary for execut- 
ing its inspection laws; and the net produce of all 
duties and imposts, laid by any State on imports or 
exports, shall be for the use of the Treasury of the 
United States; and all such laws shall be subject to 
the revision and control of the Congress. 

“ Judge Story said in the second volume of 
his ‘Commentaries’ on the Constitution that 
there was ample authority for the exercise of 
this power. It is now late in the day to urge 
an objection of that character. We have had 
sanitary regulations or a quarantine law, so to 
speak, ever since 1790 upon the statute-book 
of the country. In 1879 that statute was con- 
siderably enlarged by the Congress of the 
United States by an act entitled ‘An act to 
prevent the introduction of contagious or in- 
fectious diseases into the United States.’ That 
act was passed April 29, 1879. The following 
year that statute was considerably enlarged by 
a general health bill, which was reported from 
the special committee by the Senator from 
Tennessee, and which received the sanction of 
the two Houses of Congress with some amend- 
ments. On the 14th of May last Congress 
passed the following joint resolution : 


‘¢'That the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized to call an international sanitary conference 
to meet at Washington, District of Columbia, to which 
the several powers having jurisdiction of ports likely 
to be infected with yellow fever or cholera shall be 
invited to send delegates, properly authorized, for the 
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purpose of securing an international system of noti- 
fication as to the actual sanitary condition of ports 
and places under the jurisdiction of such powers and 
of vessels sailing therefrom. 

“As T understand, in pursuance of that joint 
resolution this conference was invited, and in 
pursuance of that invitation the conference has 
met. 

“Tt is now in session in the city of Wash- 
ington. Now the question comes up, Shall we 
simply discharge an obligation upon us to meet 
the exigencies of this conference, which we 
have solemnly invited by three laws, and the 
constitutionality of every one of which was 
discussed, if I may be permitted to use such an 
expression, ad nauseam? The question now 
is, Shall we defray the expenses of that sani- 
tary conference that we have invited to meet 
here? I do not see that at this day there is 
any argument left in respect to that matter,” 

Mr, Carpenter: “That is not the question I 
put. The question I put was whether the 
Constitution authorizes us to do it?” 

Mr. Garland: ‘I think it does.” 

Mr. Carpenter: “ Then I do not see that the 
other is the question. I agree with the Sen- 
ator that if we ask a man to work for us, if 
we can pay him we ought to do it; but the 
question with me was, Where do we get the 
authority to do this? We are not giving our 
own money to pay these men. That would be 
very proper, and I should be very willing to 
contribute half of all I have got (and I should 
not be out more than the price of a cigar at 
that), but the question is whether I have got 
any right to yote the money of the people of 
New York for such a purpose.” 

The joint resolution was reported to the 
Senate without amendment, ordered to.a third 
reading, and read the third time. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the re- 
sult was announced as follows: 

Yeras—Allison, Anthony, Beck, Booth, Burnside, 
Call, Coke, Davis of West Virginia, Dawes, Ferry, 
Garland, Groome, Hampton, Harris, Hoar, Johnston, 
Jonas, McMillan, Morgan, Morrill, Platt, Pugh, Ran 
dolph, Rollins, Slater, Voorhees, Wallace, Whyte, 
Williams, Windom—30. 

Nays—Brown, Carpenter, Cockrell, Farley, Ingalls, 
McPherson, Pendleton, Plumb, Saulsbury, Saunders, 
Teller—11. ; 

Axssrent—Bailey, Baldwin, Bayard, Blaine, Blair, 
Bruce, Butler, Cameron of Pennsylvania, Cameron of 
Wisconsin, Conkling, Davis of Illinois, Eaton, Ed- 
munds, Grover, Hamlin, Hereford, Hill of Colorado, 
Hill of Georgia, Jones of Florida, Jones of Nevada, 
Kellogg, Kernan, Kirkwood, Lamar, Logan, McDon- 
ald, Maxey, Paddock, Ransom, Sharon, Thurman, 
Vance, Vest, Walker, Withers—35. 


So the joint resolution was passed. 





In the House of Representatives, on January 
28th, the following bill was considered: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be and 
he is hereby authorized and directed to pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise eT 
ated, to Mrs. Elizabeth P. Page, widow of the late 
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Captain Hugh N, Page, the sum of $136.85, being the 
balance of pay due the said Hugh N. Page, as captain 
in the United States Navy: Provided, Said payment 
shall not be made until the said Elizabeth P. Page 
files with the Secretary of the Treasury copies of her 
letters of administration, showing that she is the law- 
ful representative of the said Hugh N. Page. 

Mr. Brewer, of Michigan: “ Mr. Chairman, 
I do not wish to take any great length of time 
in discussing the question involved in this case. 
It is simply this, that the husband of the claim- 
ant in 1811 entered the naval service of the 
United States. He served as a faithful officer 
until 1861, when the State of Virginia with- 
drew her allegiance from the General Govern- 
ment. He sent in his resignation, setting forth 
those facts to the Secretary of the Navy. The 
resignation was accepted soon after. After 
the resignation had been forwarded to the 
Secretary of the Navy he immediately entered 
the Confederate service. How long he served 
in the Confederate Navy I am unable to state. 
Whether he was killed in the service of the 
Confederacy or not I am wholly unable to state. 
But we find that he died at some time after- 
ward, and that the widow now comes to Con- 
gress and presents her bill, asking that the 
sum due him when he sent in his resignation 
to the Secretary of the Navy shall be paid. 
There is no question between the majority and 
the minority of the committee but what there 
was due to Captain Page, at the time he re- 
signed, the sum of $136.85. 

“In 1867 Congress sought to cut off and 
prevent the payment of all such claims, and 
passed an act which prohibited any depart- 
ment of the Government to pay any account, 
claim, or demand against the United States 
which accrued prior to the 18th day of April, 
1861, in favor of any person who promoted, 
encouraged, or in any manner sustained the 
rebellion, or who during such rebellion was 
not known to be opposed thereto and distinctly 
in favor of its suppression, 

“Now, Mr, Chairman, it may be stated by 
the gentleman who made the majority report, 
that the time has come for ordering otherwise. 
These claims were not to be paid ‘ until other- 
wise ordered,’ and the gentleman sets forth in 
his report that the time has now come, in the 
judgment of the committee, when it should be 
otherwise ordered. 

“I should like to know why it should be or- 
dered now, any more than at the time the act 
was passed, that these claims should be paid. 
If it was right that these claims should be 
paid, then it was wrong to enact the law. If 
it was right they should not be paid, then it 
is no less right now. 

“Our friends who make this report may 
come and say this is but a small sum, $186.85. 
They may say that this lady who now presents 
this claim as the widow of Captain Page is 
poor and needy. They may seek to play upon 
the sympathies of this committee and of the 
House, so as to secure the passage of this 
claim. I know how easy it is to raise a sym- 
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pathetic feeling in the minds and hearts of 
members of this House. We saw it illustrated 
here in the passage of a bill, which but a little 
while ago was before the committee. And it 
is the fact that claimants come here before the 
House and before the Committee of the Whole 
and present but one side of the case, and ap- 
peal to the sympathies and hearts of the mem- 
bers for relief. 

“Now, I say the widow of Captain Page 
could acquire no higher rights against the Goy- 
ernment than those possessed by her late hus- 
band; and if it had been right to have paid 
this claim, then it should have been and would 
have been paid to Captain Page years ago, in- 
stead of its being claimed for the widow now. 
The same principles are involved upon this 
claim, and in this case, as would be involved 
if there was a million dollars concerned; no 
more and no less. 

‘““We are establishing a precedent to-day, 
and if we pass this bill then we ought immedi- 
ately to repeal the act by which the payment 
of this claim and those of others like it is pre- 
vented. If this claim is right, which is pre- 
sented by Mrs. Page, then I say there are a 
thousand others who have equally meritorious 
claims, and they should be paid as well as this 
widow. I insist we ought not to attempt to 
do here in part, what we in my judgment, in 
this Committee of the Whole or in this House, 
will not do in whole, and what the country 
would not approve of our doing.” 

Mr. Goode, of Virginia: “ Mr. Chairman, I 
regret that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Brewer] seems disposed to make such strenu- 
ous opposition to this little bill. What is it? 
Tf I can get the attention of the committee for 
a moment, Iam sure that gentlemen on both 
sides of the Chamber will agree with the ma- 
jority of the Committee on Naval Affairs that 
the bill ought to be favorably considered, 

‘‘And I want to say, Mr. Chairman, for the 
information of gentlemen on the other side of 
the House surrounding the gentleman from 
Michigan who has just spoken, that this is a 
unanimous report from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, with two exceptions. 

“Tt appears from the report that Captain 
Hugh N. Page entered the United States N avy 
as a midshipman in 1811. He was present at 
the battle of Lake Erie under Commodore 
Perry, and exhibited such conspicuous gal- 
lantry on that occasion that the Government 
voted him asword. He remained in the ser- 
vice of the United States until the breaking 
out of the civil war in 1861, when he tendered 
his resignation for the reason stated by him, 
because his native State had adopted her ordi- 
nance of secession. 

‘“Now just here let me say that the report 
of the committee is slightly inaccurate. I do 
not attach any blame to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Brewer]. He was misled by 
the report of the majority of the committee, 
Since that report was submitted I have been 
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informed that it was slightly inaccurate in this: 
it says that Captain Page entered the service 
of the Confederate States. That is a mistake, 
He was too old a man to render any service, 
being seventy years of age when the war broke 
out. All he did was to tender his resignation 
in proper form as an officer of the Navy of the 
United States; which resignation was accepted 
by the Government.” 

Mr. Hawley, of Connecticut: ‘ Did he state 
any grounds in his resignation?” 

Mr. Goode: ‘“ The only ground was that his 
native State of Virginia having adopted an or- 
dinance of secession, he tendered his resigna- 
tion as an officer of the United States Navy ; 
that was bis only reason. 

“Tt appears that at the time of that resigna- 
tion, which was accepted by the Government 
of the United States, there was a small pittance 
of $126.85 standing to the credit of Hugh N. 
Page on the books of the department. It is 
not disputed by gentlemen of the minority of 
the committee that this money was fairly and 
honorably earned by Captain Page. It is not 
disputed by anybody that the Government 
owed it to him at the time of his resignation, 
and owed it for faithful services rendered dur- 
ing a long and brilliant career. He died with 
this little pittance standing to his credit. His 
widow now comes, as his legal representative, 
and asks the Government to pay to her, as the 
representative of her late husband, what was 
legally due to him at the time of his death. 

“Gentlemen say it is a just claim; gentle- 
men say the amount is due; gentlemen say it 
has been fairly and honorably earned; but 
they are unwilling to pay it because of section 
8,480 of the Revised Statutes. 

“Now I submit to this Committee of the 
Whole, that it was never contemplated by the 
Government of the United States to confiscate 
for ever a claim like this. I apprehend the 
Government only intended to suspend, for the 
time being, the payment of such claims. Why? 
It was the period of reconstruction. The 
States had not yet been fully restored to the 
Union. Nobody knew then how many such 
claims might be preferred against the United 
States, and Congress in its wisdom, in 1867, 
thought that it would be good policy to sus- 
pend the payment of these claims until they 
should think proper to ‘order otherwise.’ 
They never intended to confiscate them. The 
Government never undertook to confiscate the 
property of any man who went into the rebel- 
lion, 

““T claim that this is as much a debt due to 
the estate of Captain Hugh N. Page as if he 
had held the bonds of the Government at the 
time he died. It was to his credit upon the 
books of the department. He had earned it. 
He had rendered a guid pro quo, and it stood 
to his credit at the time of his resignation, and 
stands to his eredit to-day on the books of the 
Treasury Department.” ; 

Mr. Conger, of Michigan: ‘‘ Mr. Chairman, 
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one after another of these old claims comes 
creeping into this House, stained all over with 
the record of their disloyalty, When they 
come they always have their advocates. The 
reasons given for passing this class of bills are 
always plausible. If it is a claim on behalf of 
a college, it is an ‘old college’ that has edu- 
cated great men, and the passage of the bill is 
demanded, and demanded by the gentleman 
from Virginia in favor of education. Year 
after year, day after day, William and Mary 
College is made the entering-wedge; and gen- 
tlemen are rallied to the support of that bill by 
plausible arguments in favor of education, in 
favor of antiquity, in favor of ‘the first educa- 
tional institution on the continent.’ No matter 
what the subject may be, there are always 
plausible, eloquent, sympathetic reasons given 
for the passage of the bill. Generally there is 
great force added to the bill because it is a 
‘little’ thing. I think I have observed—and 
if I am mistaken in this, the gentleman can 
correct me—I think as a general rule my friend 
from Virginia gathers all his intellectual forces 
around a ‘little’ thing. Because it is small, 
because it is weak, because it is feeble, he 
comes to its rescue with a chivalry worthy of 
himself. 

“Now, what is this case? What does it 
present to you, and to me, and to this commit- 
tee, and to the American people? Sir, it is 
the history of an adopted son of this republic 
placed in command above his fellows, commis- 
sioned to rule over other citizens in the Navy 
of the United States. As a gallant young man, 
on the broad waters of the lake which bounds 
my State, he won distinction with hundreds of 
other men. Was the country ungrateful for 
his services? Far back in that war of which 
Lake Erie was the scene, Congress rewarded 
the valor of this young man, presented him 
a sword; encouraged him from that time 
thenceforth and for ever, while his hand had 
the power, to wield that splendid gift of his 
country given him in reward of allegiance, of 
fidelity, of valor—to wield it for the country 
which thus honored him, which thus glorified 
him, which thus told the world how the re- 
public would reward its faithful and devoted 
sons. Years passed on—a half-century of 
honors, of promotion—until this raan was ele- 
vated to the highest rank in the Navy which 
our laws recognize—honored, trusted, loved; 
and there came a time when in the madness 
of the hour, instigated by traitors, by rebels, 
that State of Virginia tore down the banner 
of the Union, and proclaimed to her sons 
that she set up an independent government 
for herself. Virginia, not the most desery- 
ing by far, but the most honored of all the 
States in the American Union, was the first to 
lay an unholy hand upon the banner of the’ 
Union and strike at its life. And this son of 
Virginia, for fifty years the honored represent- 
ative of that State in the Navy of the United 
States, engaged then in upholding the flag of 
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his country, honored with the highest com- 
mand which could be given to the son of any 
State, immediately upon hearing that the State 
to which he belonged had become dishonored 
—had become traitorous, had rebelled, had 
struck down the flag, had withdrawn from the 
association which had honored the State, not 
which the State had honored—resigns that 
high position, hands back to the Government 
with scorn and derision the honors conferred 
upon him, resigns his high commission, but 
carries off in his old trembling hand the sword 
which the nation had given him, carries it off 
to use it to strike the heart of the nation which 
gave it. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 
Ah! those gentlemen laugh and sneer; per- 
haps they did the same. [Laughter on the Re- 
publican side.] Ido not envy the smile that 
gathers upon the faces of some gentlemen on 
the other side of the House—the smile of their 
derision at the picture I have drawn. It is 
a becoming exhibition of the contortions of 
which the human face is capable under adverse 
circumstances. [Laughter.] It treats well of 
the wisdom and power of that Creator who 
can make a face subservient to the rule and 
will of the mind, which shall show a contrary 
feeling to that which exists within the breast 
sometimes. [Laughter.] Now, sir, that is the 
picture of this man. 

“The gentleman says he was too old to en- 

gage in the Confederate service. He was not 
too old to resign and leave the service of his 
‘country. He was not too old to tell the ofti- 
cials of his Government that he did resign be- 
cause his State was treacherous, because it was 
rebellious, and that he was hurrying to leave 
the service of his country that he might fling 
himself, old as he was, trembling as he was, 
paralyzed as he was, with his remaining vital 
forces into the arms of his treacherous and re- 
bellious State, to aid it either by force of arms 
or by counsel and advice and encouragement. 

‘‘ Ay, sir, it is reported to have been said by 
a distinguished general in the service of the 
United States, that the South had robbed the 
cradle and the grave to bring strength to their 
cause. Here was this man not yet in the grave, 
Here was this man who had gone to Virginia 
to aid Virginia in its treason. The law said to 
all such men and all officers of this Govern- 
ment, a law enacted and re-enacted: If you 
will thus, in the day of your country’s emer- 
gency and danger, forsake your post of duty, 
there shall be no payment made to you for 
services either past or present. That law for 
twenty years almost has stood on the statute- 
book of the nation. That law for six years 
almost standing there has never been attacked 
by any man whose face now lights up with 
sneers at what I say. There is boldness among 
you, infinite boldness; but no man has had the 
courage to propose the repeal of that section. 
No man has dared to stand up before the 
American people and declare that law was im- 
proper or unnecessary, or ought to be repealed, 
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It remains to-day, sir, for the gentleman from 
Virginia—” 

Mr. Goode: “If the gentleman will allow 
me, I think he is in error in that statement. 
It is my recollection that repeated efforts have 
been made to repeal section 8,480 of the Revised 
Statutes. Repeated efforts have been made in 
the other Chamber if they have not been made 
here, and there the question has been debated, 
but postponed and defeated in various ways.” 

Mr. Conger: “If there is such an effort, it 
is of record. I ask the gentleman for the 
record. I never heard of it in this Chamber. 

‘“No, sir, the American people do not wish 
that law repealed. If that side of the House 
desire for any purpose, and so inconsiderable 
4 one as this, to be on record for the repeal of 
the law which no hand has dared to touch for 
twenty years, I invite them to the issue. It 
seems to me asif the infinite variety of blunders 
of the Democracy would insure their ruin with- 
out any effort from our side of the House; and 
I say, let them put their votes on record, even 
in this case, which is an entering-wedge for 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to be taken ont of the Treasury to pay up for 
the rebellion which is past.” 

Mr. House, of Tennessee: “It seems to me 
that this discussion has taken a very wide range, 
and aside from the merits of the case now be- 
fore this committee. To what the gentleman 
from Michigan has seen fit to say on this occa- 
sion in reference to the Sonth and in reference 
to this side of the House I care not to reply. 
It is not the first time that that gentleman has 
bawled himself hoarse in that case. It is not 
the first time the bloody shirt has been invoked 
by that gentleman to cover the cause of in- 
justice. 

“What is the case before this committee? It 
is the case of an aged widow asking—for what? 
For the pitiful sum of $136 which this Govern- 
ment owed to her dead husband—owed before 
there was any war of the rebellion—for ser- 
vices that he had rendered his country. No- 
body disputes that. She is the widow of aman 
who had reflected honor upon his country’s 
flag in the past. This claim is for services he 
then rendered. 

‘Does the Government owe him that money 
or not? Does anybody dispute that the Gov- 
ernment owes it? Suppose, Mr. Chairman, 
that I owed you the sum of $186, and you and 
I were afterward to have a dispute or a falling 
out, and in order to punish you I repudiated 
the debt and refused to pay it. Between in- 
dividuals such conduct would be infamous. 
Shall the Government place itself in that po- 
sition toward this old widow? 

“This Government has never attempted to 
confiscate this debt. If it had been confiscated, 
confiscation could not have lasted beyond the 
life of this officer; his heirs would have been 
entitled to it. Whatever may have been his 
faults, or whatever in the estimation of gentle- 
men may have been his crimes, he has passed 
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beyond the praise or the censure, the reward 
or the punishment of the House. 

“His aged widow is now here asking for the 
payment of the sum of $186 which the Goy- 
ernment owed her husband for services he had 
rendered. That is the question. This House 
can refuse to pay this claim. The claim is 
seized upon by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Conger] as an occasion for delivering to 
this side of the House a lecture, and to vent 
what seems to be his inexhaustible spleen 
against the South and the cause of the South 
upon this side of the House, which has South- 
ern Representatives. This claim is made the 
occasion of the long speech which he has de- 
livered here—the claim of the old widow of an 
otticer who reflected credit upon his country ; 
the widow now coming here and asking the 
Government to pay the small debt that it owed 
to her dead husband. 

‘““It does seem to me that there could not be 
a more meritorious claim presented to Con- 
gress than the claim of this old widow. I 
have nothing more to say about it.”* 

Mr. 8. 8. Cox, of New York: ‘“ When, sir, 
are we to have peace? Just after the war, as 
we all know, General Grant reported that the 
Southern States were anxious for contentment 
and deserved confidence and amnesty. He was 
solicitous, willing to be at peace and amity 
with them, and they withthe rest of the Union. 
They needed peace to give to their toil its re- 
ward, and our good-will to give them those 
interchanges which build up a common pros- 
perity. Have fifteen years made no difference 
with you of the other side? Are you jealous 
because the South is growing in population and 
prosperity, in planting, manufacturing, and 
commerce; that her cattle, cotton, and corn 
are enriching her abundantly? Surely not. 
Why, then, this continual debate, as if their in- 
terests and ours were not one? 

‘“* What is the object of opposing this bill ? 
The debt is not disputed. What can be the 
object in trying to cut down or deny this little 
claim of an old widow, a claim of $136.85? Is 
it only a pretext to display old animosities? 
Was there ever such monstrosity built on so 
small a foundation? Is it not time to have a 
better spirit in reference to the relations be- 
tween North and South? 

“ When General Butler was in our midst on 
the other side, and we debated a bill to restore 
to men who had been in the rebel army the 
old swords which they had worn gallantly in 
the battle of New Orleans, he favored the 
measure with touching and patriotic eloquence. 
He had the spirit of true soldierly chivalry. 
He said, ‘Give back to the old soldiers the 
swords they wore in the war of 1812’; and 
men on both sides applauded the patriotic sen- 
timent. What would he say were he here to- 
day?” 

Mr. Chittenden, of New York: “I know a 
little historic incident connected with the out- 
break of the rebellion which has some perti- 
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nency and a lesson for my friend from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Conger]. I knew a merchant in New 
York who sat by the side of an old commer- 
cial correspondent as the wires were about to 
tick that Virginia had seceded from the Union. 
The Virginian said, ‘What shall I do if my 
State secedes?’? The merchant said: ‘If you 
have purchased your goods, take them and do 
the best you can; no man who knows you will 
refuse to deliver them even after Virginia has 
seceded.’ Within half an hour the news came 
that Virginia had seceded. The Virginian 
then said to the merchant, ‘ You of course will 
not trust me now.’ The merchant said to him: 
‘You purchased the goods fairly on yesterday. 
I will send them, and I will take all the risks. 
I have known you for ten years, and know that 
you will pay for them if you can; let the con- 
sequences be what they may, every dollar of 
the merchandise shall go if you want it. It 
did go. 

‘“‘ Five years after the war was over, or per- 
haps three, this merchant of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, Breeden by name, a thorough rebel who 
gave his all for the success of the Confederate 
cause, returned to the merchant in New York 
and paid for the goods, every dollar, principal 
and interest. 

‘‘Now, it seems to me that if there be a 
widow asking for $136 honestly due her hus- 
band who was an officer of the United States 
Navy, a debt for services which preceded 
the rebellion—if this Congress refuses to pay 
the debt, they, in my judgment, do an act 
which appeals to the manhood outside of Con- 
gress to see that another Congress shall find a 
way to pay it with double interest.” [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. Bragg, of Wisconsin: ‘‘This is a ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, in my judgment, which 
is, as I have said, a question involving a prin- 
ciple. Itis a bill which involves, it is true, a 
very trifling amount. 

‘Tt was not the stamp-tax that brought on 
the Revolution. It is the principle involved 
and underlying this thing. Shall we wipe out 
all legislation which prevents mén once in the 
service of the United States, and who aban- 
doned their duties, from coming back again as 
claimants upon the public Treasury, because, 
forsooth, the leader of the claimants is a lady, 
old and gray, whose husband, in his youthful 
days, did serve his country with honor and 
distinction? If we do away with the princi- 
ple here, where shall we end? If we pay this 
woman because she is old, if we pay her be- 
cause she is needy, that is one thing. But if 
we pay her because she was the wife of an offi- 
cer who resigned, and under whose resignation 
there comes up this bill and penalty which de- 
prived him of his pay, he having placed him- 
self in the position of suffering the penalty, 
that is another thing.” 

Mr. Davis, of North Carolina: ‘* Was there 
any such law in existence at that time; any law 
that would deprive him of his pay?” 
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Mr. Bragg: ‘There was this law, and it is 
recognized everywhere, that he who deserts 
his country’s flag in the hour of his country’s 
peril is entitled to no respect from that coun- 
try afterward, except such as she gives him by 
a mere generosity and as a gratuity.” 

Mr. Davis, of North Carolina: ‘If there 
was no such law, then there is a constitutional 
right.” 

Mr. Bragg: “‘ Mr. Chairman, I am not here 
to discuss the Constitution. IfI were, I should 
say that the gentlemen who broke the Consti- 
tution and fled from it are not the men to hold 
it before me and ask me to support it. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side. ] 

“Tf this bill pass, there is no man who was 
in the American service, whether civil, mili- 
tary, or naval, but will come back to the Treas- 
ury of the United States for something which 
may bave been due him for some few days be- 
fore he deserted his country. 

“T am anxious, Mr. Chairman, as anxious as 
any man in this House, never to see again or 
hear of the subject of the Southern rebellion. 
It strikes me as deeply and keenly as any man 
upon the floor of this House, and I would fain 
wipe it out for ever from sight and memory. 
But I say to my friends from the South, that 
when you want to end this controversy, when 
you want to close up these memories, it is no 
proper way to do it by bringing forward claims 
here and presenting them for consideration 
which keep alive those memories by constantly 

‘stirring up something that involves the discus- 
sion of the rebellion and the troubles which 
have grown out of it.” 

Mr. Goode: “I move to recommit the bill 

- tothe committee. On that, I believe, I have a 
right to be heard. 

‘“Now, Mr. Speaker, since the discussion of 
this bill on last Friday, I have received a letter 
from the widow of Captain Page, in which she 
instructs me peremptorily to withdraw her pe- 
tition. If I felt at liberty to consult my own 
feelings or be guided by my own judgment in 
this matter, I would without hesitation press 
this bill to a final vote in this House, because I 
believe her claim to be a perfectly valid one, 
and the Government is bound to recognize it 
by every consideration of justice and fair deal- 
ing. But I feel constrained, as I have stated, 
to obey the instructions I have received from 
this petitioner. The House will readily under- 
stand and fully appreciate the motives which 
have impelled her to this step. Her feelings 
have been so wounded by the fierce assault 
made upon the memory of her dead husband 
that she is no longer willing to furnish any 
pretext for a renewal of that assault. Her pe- 

- tition would never have been presented here 
if she could possibly have foreseen the result. 
She had not the remotest idea that the simple 
presentation of a humble petition for payment 
of a just debt by this Government would be 
seized upon and made a pretext for a rude and 
violent attack upon the cherished memory ot 
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the honored dead, or harsh and uncharitable 
comments upon the character of the Southern 
people. She prefers to relinquish that claim 
for ever, and allow the Government to hold in 
its coffers money fairly and honorably earned 
by her husband, rather than afford any excuse 
for an attack upon his good name, which she 
holds more precious than money or even life 
itself. 

“ Now, sir, with the permission of the House, 
I want to make a single remark with reference 
to myself. Since the debate of last Friday 
it has been charged by Republican newspa- 
pers throughout the country, and it was iuti- 
mated in that debate upon the floor of this 
House, that my object in presenting this peti- 
tion was insidiously to establish a precedent, 
for the payment of Southern war claims. 

““T want to say to this House and the coun- 
try that no charge could have been more unjust 
and more destitute of any foundation what- 
ever. I presented that petition because it was 
my representative duty to do so after it had 
been sent to me for presentation. I present- 
ed it because I believed the country justly 
owed the amount of money named to the es- 
tate of Captain Page. I presented it because 
I believed section 3,480 of the Revised Statutes 
to be clearly unconstitutional and void, so far 
as claims of this character are concerned, I 
presented it because I utterly deny the power 
of the American Congress to pass any er post 
Jacto law or bill of attainder. I presented it 
because I did not suppose that a single repre- 
sentative of the American people could be 
found who would be willing to withhold from 
this lady money honestly earned by her hus- 
band in the service of his country, especially 
as by that service he had illustrated American 
prowess, and shed additional luster on the 
American name.” 

Mr. Conger: ‘ Mr. Speaker, I have nothing 
to reply to the remarks of the gentleman from 
Virginia if he says that he never has in this 
House presented or advocated the payment of 
war losses or war claims so called, with this 
statement that he excepts from that, because 
he does not consider them war claims, two 
cases he has advocated here, one of them the 
William and Mary College claim, which we 
all remember, which the country remembers, 
which was thundered through this land from 
North to South, exciting apprehension and fear 
in every hamlet in the North of the conse- 
quence of passing such a law, and exciting 
hope and expectation in the hearts of ten thou- 
sand men in the South who bad war claims 
in which they were interested. I say I have 
nothing to say in reply to the remark of the 
gentleman from Virginia that he has never ad- 
vocated war claims. Of course, we look upon 
the name of these war claims and war losses 
differently, and I give the gentleman the full 
credit for his avowal upon that subject accord- 
ing to his own construction, 

‘‘ But, sir, when the gentleman stands there 
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as the representative and mouth-piece of all 
Southern representatives on the floor, when he 
assumes to rise in his place and claims to speak 
for all Southern men here and all through the 
South, and says that they do not now press, and 
they never have pressed, war claims properly 
so called—that they have not done so in every 
possible combination of language and words, 
by bills and memorials and petitions, that the 
human mind can conceive—the gentleman must 
allow me to question whether he does repre- 
sent the people of the South, whether he does 
represent other representatives of the South on 
this floor, whether he does represent the mill- 
ions of people of the South interested in the 
passage of war claims. 

‘‘T say that the time has come, if theso 
statements are correct, and if the gentleman 
does speak for the whole South, that the 
wagons and the carts and the wheel-barrows 
should be brought here, and this accumula- 
tion of petitions, memorials, bills, and affi- 
davits, and proofs that now fill the pigeon- 
holes in the room of the Committee on War 
Claims should be taken away. Yes, sir, I 
would like to see the procession formed. I 
would like to see the representatives of the 
South who have presented petitions and me- 
morials and bills favoring the passage of war 
claims and the payment of war losses take their 
bundles of papers and march with them away 
from that committee-room and away from the 
Capitol. And who would be left out of that 
grand and solemn procession? I can myself 
imagine the whole Democratic side of this 
House in marching order, carrying back to 
their constituents the petitions and the memo- 
rials and the bills and the proofs, marching off 
to Long Bridge to the music of ‘Carry me 
back to old Virginia, to old Virginia shore.’” 
[Great laughter. } 

Mr. Goode: ‘I move to lay the whole sub- 
ject upon the table. I think that ought to be 
satisfactory.” 

The Speaker: “The question will be taken 
on the motion to lay on the table.” 

The motion was agreed to. 





In the Senate, on February 15th, the House 
bill to facilitate the refunding of the national 
debt was considered : 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware: ‘Mr. President, 
in little more than sixty days from this date a 
loan of the United States, bearing 5 per cent 
interest, and amounting to $469,651,050, will, at 
the option of the Government, become payable. 
On the 30th day of June next two other loans, 
each bearing 6 per cent, the first for $145,786, - 
500, and the other $57,787,250, will also ma- 
ture at the option of the Government. These 
facts are stated in the last report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and will be found on page 
10 of his report of last December. He has in- 
formed us that the surplus revenue accruing 
prior to the 1st of July, 1881, will amount to 
about fifty million dollars, and can and will be 
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applied in part to the extinguishment of that 
debt. Bonds maturing on the 31st of Decem- 
ber last were paid out of the accruing revenues, 
So that there will remain the sum of $637,- 
850,600, to be provided for and funded at the 
option of the Government at such rate of in- 
terest as may be deemed advisable by Congress 
and can practicably be obtained. 

“The sums that we are dealing with are 
enormous, affecting the welfare of every branch 
of our country’s industry and of our entire 
people. The opportunity for reducing the rate 
of interest upon this enormous sum, and not 
only that, but of placing the national debt 
more under the control of the Government in 
regard to future payments, is now before us. 
The opportunity for doing this upon favorable 
terms should not be lost, and the only question . 
before us as legislators is how we can best and 
most practically take advantage of the hour. 

‘Two propositions have been made, one by 
the House of Representatives and one from 
the executive branch of the Government. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, at page 12 of his 
report, has recommended the refunding of 
$400,000,000 of the national debt at a rate not 
exceeding 8°65 per cent. 

“Tt is also recommended that authority be given to 
sell at par an amount not exceeding $400,000,000 of 
bonds of the character and description of the 4 per 
cent bonds of the United States now outstanding, but 
bearing a rate of interest not exceeding 3°65 per cent 
PS annum, and redeemable at the pleasure of the 

nited States after fifteen years, the proceeds to be 
applied to the payment of bonds 
before July 1, 1881. 


“‘ The House of Representatives has proposed 
that we should fix the rate of interest at 3 per 
cent, and make the bonds payable in ten years, 
with the option to the Government to redeem 
them in five years. Upon careful deliberation, 
and considering all the arguments from every 
respectable source that we could obtain, the 
committee of the Senate have modified both 
the proposition of the Secretary and the propo- 
sition of the House. We have reported to the 
Senate the issue of the $400,000,000 of bonds 
recommended by the Secretary and the House, 
but we have fixed the interest at 3} per cent, 
being a shade lower than that proposed by the 
Secretary and a slight increase upon the rate 
proposed by the House, and we have fixed the 
time of payment at twenty years instead of 
ten, with the option of paying the debt at the 
end of five years. The term five-twenties 
would therefore continue to be applicable to 
this form of the national debt, and one as to 
which having had experience of a most favor- 
able character, and to which the people of the 
country have become accustomed, it was 
thought that feature alone gave it weight and 
increased the probability of its success. 

‘‘There are various reasons for this, Opin- 
jons have differed, and always will differ, as to 
this matter. Intelligent and patriotic men be- 
lieve that it is practicable to fund the whole of 
this debt at the rate of 8 per cent. Others 
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again, equal to them in experience, ability, and 
opportunities of judgment, have told us there 
would be risk in the attempt. Speaking for 
myself and for the majority of the committee, 
we believe that the weight of authority is in 
favor of running no risk, and that the rate of 
34 per cent per annum is that which under all 
the circumstances it is wiser and better for the 
United States to adopt in order to obtain free- 
ly the desired loans from the public. 

“Consider for a moment the experience of 
other nations in this regard. At the head of 
the commercial world is the Empire of Great 
Britain. Nowhere has government been more 
permanent or its institutions more stable, or 
the certainty of the repayment of loans and 
indebtedness secured by law more perfectly. 
The conditions, therefore, of low interest have 
been as perfect there as human institutions 
have ever been able to procure; and yet what 
is the result? When, in the last half century, 
the especial period of her progress and suc- 
cess, have the consols of Great Britain not paid 
more than 3 per cent to the investor? Yet 
those bonds have a feature which is denied to 
our own, and for my own part I can not regret 
it, and that is, the creation of a permanent 
debt. During the last fifty years the loans of 
Great Britain have touched par, I believe, but 
twice. 

“It may be stated in regard to the rate of 
interest returned upon the investment of Eng- 
lish consols that it has varied between 4 and 
34 per cent. I am speaking now of the return 
upon the cost of the British consols to the 
investor. Sometimes it has paid more than 4, 
and sometimes even less than 8 per cent, but 
those have been the extremes of depression 
and exaltation of price. It may be said upon 
authority that the investor in British consols 
has during the last quarter of a century re- 
ceived on an average rather more than 34 per 
cent income, 

“At page 5 of a pamphlet containing the 
report of an interview between the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury, and the Treasurer, with the Committee on 
Finance, will be found a statement taken from 
the London ‘Economist’ of the 6th of No- 
vember, 1880, to which I invite the attention 
of the Senate as corroborating the statement I 
have made. 

“‘T have drawn the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that the consols of Great Britain 
offered to investors permanence and absolute 
security, not simply ultimate security, but that 
security which can be availed of at almost any 
day ; and with these two elements so favorable 
to a low rate of interest they have not been 
‘able to maintain at par a loan at a rate of in- 
terest which it is proposed now to issue and 
maintain at par in this country. I shall ask 
the Senate to consider the difference of condi- 
tions in this country and Great Britain as af- 
fecting our bonded debt, and to show that we 
can not safely permit that fluctuation in prices 
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which to their government, under a system of 
permanent indebtedness, is a matter of absolute 
indifference. There are conditions in this 
country which render it imperative to main- 
tain our bonds at par or over par. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has spoken of the tradi- 
tions of the country and its policy to maintain 
our bonds at par. That statement has the au- 
thority of the country’s history, but there is 
something more practical and practicable than 
mere tradition and policy. There is an abso- 
lute necessity for us to see to it that as we 
have tied our systems of banking and currency 
to the fate of our national bonds, they must 
stand or fall together. The currency of this 
country, upon which the main part of its busi- 
ness is conducted, and to which it has been 
made essential, is based upon the national 
credit. That currency is obtainable only by 
the deposit of national bonds, 90 per cent of 
currency being issued for 100 per cent of bonds 
upon their face value, and the sense of security 
so absolutely found in the excess of value of 
the pledge, the responsibility of the share- 
holder, and the reserve established by law, 
have made this credit money of the Govern- 
ment national-bank notes receivable with ab- 
solute and unshaken confidence. Senators, 
that confidence existing almost solely upon 
credit, must not be disturbed. We have to- 
day what is called a resumption of specie pay- 
ments, but, to speak more accurately, we should 
call it a redemption of notes that are at once 
reissued at the will of the debtor. How is 
that resumption assured? It can not be said to 
be assured by the coin in the Treasury. We 
had at last accounts in gold coin and bullion 
$140,952,837, and of standard silver money 
$47,084,459; and that is to answer for $346,- 
000,000 of demand notes, and ultimately for 
the $350,000,000 of notes issued by the Gov- 
ernment through the national banks. What, 
then, is to-day our security that resumption can 
be maintained? Not the coin in the Treasury, 
surely ; but the existence of the power secured 
by the act of January 14, 1875, that gives to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the right to sell 
Government bonds bearing 4, 44, or 5 per cent 
interest, to any amount necessary to buy gold 
and pay the United States notes whenever pre- 
sented at the Treasury. It is, therefore, this 
an standing in impressive and power- 
ul reserve that overshadows any attempt to 
make what is called ‘a run upon the Treas- 
ury’ or endanger the permanence of resump- 
tion; and yet, bear in mind, those bonds, 
which under law are to be sold in order to 
supply the exigencies and meet the demand for 
gold, can not be sold at less than par. There- 
fore I say that we should permit nothing to go 
upon the statute-book, and take no step in the 
management of our finances, that even tends 
to send our bonds below par, because the par 
value of those bonds is essential to the abso- 
lute maintenance and security of specie re- 
sumption. It is the power to sell those bonds 
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under the act of 1875 that stands as the corps 
de reserve to enable the Government to pay 
specie for its notes on demand, and cause them 
thus to be an equivalent for specie. Under 
the free-banking system now in existence, the 
volume of our currency depends upon commer- 
cial demand and not upon political exigencies, 
Except for wise restriction as to the securities 
for loans and supervision as to reserve, the 
affairs of the banks styled ‘national banks’ 
are managed and controlled by the rules only 
of enlightened self-interest. They loan to whom, 
and as often, and as much as the directors 
elected by the private stockholders see fit—no 
more and not otherwise—and the Government 
has no voice or control in their affairs except 
in the manner that I have referred to; that is 
to say, supervision of the securities for loans 
and as to the reserve. In other words, to re- 
strain them from conversion into trust and 
loan companies instead of banks, and unfitting 
themselves for the true functions of banking. 

‘‘T say, then, if nothing else must be looked 
to, the duty of placing resumption of specie 
payment beyond doubt would be worth ten 
times the amount of the difference between 3 
and 3} per cent, and I hold that we have no 
right to run any risks on this point; and as I 
have said and believe, the weight of opinion 
is against our running such risks as we would 
do if we adopt the rate of 3 per cent. Why 
should we take a step in the dark when it may 
be taken so clearly in the light? Why should 
we create a ripple upon this placid stream of 
prosperity upon which the affairs of our coun- 
try are now floating? There is neither wis- 
dom nor economy in taking steps that tend to 
check in the minds of the American people 
confidence in their progress and prosperity. 
Let us only take such steps as we can to justify 
that confidence, and secure them against retro- 
gression. 

“Tet us solidify our credit, and secure our 
bonds and our credit moneys against depres- 
sion and possible fluctuation. Wise, moderate, 
and timely legislation can do this. 

‘‘The rate of interest is, after all, controlled 
by the average rate of profit derived from the 
employment of capital. The profit of em- 
ploying capital in industrious undertakings 
controls the rate of interest. A high rate of 
profit will always cause a high rate of interest. 
There is history for that. Where you have a 
low rate of profit, the interest for the employ- 
ment of money necessarily will be less. The 
Dutch were the leaders of the commercial 
world in the seventeenth and the greater part 
of the eighteenth century; but they had re- 
sorted to a system of overtaxation, and, bur- 
dened by taxation, but little profit was left for 
the employment of money; and the result was 
that, as after all there is but a limited profit in 
production, and that profit must be shared by 
labor and capital, the rate of interest fell to an 
extraordinarily low rate; but where taxes were 
lighter, the employment of money was more 
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profitable, and the rate of interest increases in 
corresponding ratio with the profit on the use 
of capital. ‘ 

“Under certainty of law for securing the 
prompt repayment of loans, interest is low; 
for it is not the ultimate security, but it is the 
punctual and reliable payment of money ex- 
pected that makes the rate of interest low. 
Money will be cheap where confidence is estab- 
lished. The more absolute the security, the 
lower will be the rate of interest. I hold it 
that the demands for the employment of capi- 
tal in legitimate enterprises all over the United 
States under this all-pervading sentiment of 
confidence that exists now, will make a Goy- 
ernment loan at 34 per cent equitably low 
enough. Money in the United States securely 
invested will be worth on an average—I am 
speaking now of business investments—any- 
where 5 per cent, and in some parts of this 
country from 6 to7 per cent, and this last only 
in the newly-settled districts. The United 
States is a younger country than Europe; it 
is more progressive ; newer enterprises in the 
development of the natural wealth of this coun- 
try necessarily exist here than in longer-settled 
countries, and employment of capital will find 
‘fresh fields and pastures new,’ and the profits 
of industry are greater in the United States 
than elsewhere. The superiority in profitable 
employment of capital, therefore, in this coun- 
try justifies a rather higher rate of interest than 
it would in Europe. 

‘We are sometimes told, ‘ Look at the pres- 
ent advanced value of the 4 per cent bonds; take 
them as your standard; they are now worth: 
113 in the market; if a 4 per cent bond is 
worth that, surely a 8 per cent is worth par,’ 
etc. Why, as a matter of fact, has not this 
agitation of the issuing a 8 per cent loan 
been diligently and clamorously used for the 
last year—I do not say improperly, but vigor- 
ously used—as a species of menace to enhance 
the price of the 4 per cents? If there should 
be a compulsory power exercised by this Gov- 
ernment, which I deprecate, toward the stock- 
holders of the national banks to force this loan 
upon them as the single and arbitrary condi- 
tion of their continuing in business or going 
into ruinous liquidation; if that power does 
exist, necessarily men will value that which 
pays them one fourth more interest, and the 
price of the bond that secures it will be neces- 
sarily advanced. Therefore I am compelled 
to consider the present price one of those 
fluctuating advances, temporary in its nature 
and caused by the abnormal and unsettled con- 
dition of things, that has given the 4 per cent 
bond the advance from par, at which it was 
sold, to the great premium which it now en- 
joys. I do not think it is either sound judg- 
ment or reasonable common sense to take the 
present advanced price of the 4 per cent bonds 
as a basis for calculation for the sale and main- 
tenance of the price of 8 per cent bonds. 

‘‘T would here note that section 5 of the 
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House bill contains what I have spoken of as 
the compulsory power of the Government pro- 
posed to compel subscription to its loans. In 
section 5 of the House bill, which has been 
stricken out by the Senate Committee, it will 
be found that the bonds bearing 3 per cent 
were to be ‘ the only’ bonds receivable as secu- 
rity for national-bank circulation, compelling 
the banks to exchange any bonds bearing a 
higher rate of interest for those bearing the 
lower rate. That was intended to create an 
involuntary market for some two hundred and 
sixty-nine million dollars of these bonds, I 
did object, and do now to this, and the com- 
mittee have reported against this compulsory 
feature, and I think they were wise and right 
in doing so. The exhibition of compulsory 
power, arbitrary power by a government over 
matters touching its credit, has never proved 
of ultimate and permanent value. It has rather 
suggested distrust, and lack of confidence in 
its own credit, that you should pass from our 
voluntary and free system of government to 
the involuntary and tyrannical; and there is 
in this compulsory action proposed toward 
the stockholders of the banks, created by act of 
Congress, an interference with their rights of 
private contract and the spirit, if not the letter 
of their chartered rights, which is discriminat- 
ing and, in my opinion, unjust, unwise, and in- 
expedient. The real strength of this Govern- 
ment lies at last in the hearts of the people of 
the country; it can not be created and estab- 
lished by compulsory statutes; and we must 
and we ought to leave every class of our citizens, 
rich and poor, in this land, free to deal with 
their Government on equal and general terms 
applied without discrimination to all alike. 
The bonds under the present act as proposed 
by the Senate Committee on Finance will be 
receivable as security for circulation, and will 
be used as its basis as heretofore provided by 
law in relation to other interest-bearing bonds 
of the Government. 

“Mr. President, it is shown that the expenses 
of the late refunding operations amounted to 
about three eighths of 1 per cent, and the 
tables of similar expenses, both in our own his- 
tory and in the history of other governments, 
show that such an operation was never before 
conducted at anything like so lowa rate. Ido 
not mean to say that there has been nothing 
gained by experience, or that we should con- 
tinue expensive and ancient methods, or that 
we should test the reasonableness of this ex- 
pense wholly by the past; but I do mean to 
say that upon examination no candid American 
will complain of extravagance in the late ac- 
complishment of refunding, I do not mean to 
say that the same rate of three eighths of 1 
per cent may not fully cover the entire expense 
of carrying this act into effect ; but I do say 
that for the matter of one eighth of 1 per cent 
we ought not to tie the hands of our agents 
when we compel them to make due return to 
us of every dollar expended, and it would be 
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both an unwise suspicion and an injurious act 
which would tend to jeopardize in any degree 
a transaction so vast and important as this un- 
der the possibility of restricting the cost by 
withholding one eighth of 1 per cent. 

‘‘I have not been able, had I been willing, 
but I would not have been willing, to consider 
this great question by the narrow light of party. 
I would not be willing to make cheap reputa- 
tion out of mere party prejudices in dealing 
with a question like this, or to gain unthinking 
applause by suggestions of recklessness, ex- 
travagance, or something that is worse than 
either upon the part of high officials charged 
with a great and important duty to be exer- 
cised in the light of public examination with 
returns for every farthing expended under 
their responsibility. For that reason, while 
desiring every just economy, while not affect- 
ing to deal with easy liberality as to moneys I 
am not to pay myself, and being generons with 
the means of others, I still am not willing, in 
contemplating the results as are necessarily 
embraced in these immense and important 
operations to the people of this country, of so 
dealing with a gigantic debt; I am not willing 
to treat those who are to be the practical and 
responsible agents in the adjustment of this 
matter with undue or unworthy suspicion, or, I 
may add, to bind them down with undue and 
improper restrictions. There is a proportion to 
be observed in all things; and we are not bar- 
gainers with mere brokers when we place a 
moderate discretion as to the expense of this 
great business in the hands of high officials who 
are presumably men of self-respect and charac- 
ter. 

“If in the future practical conduct of this 
business there should be a check in the smooth 
and successful operations of this refunding pro- 
ject because of the withholding of some small 
eighth of 1 per cent which being paid would 
secure success, and being withheld would frus- 
trate it, I mean to say that responsibility shall 
not rest with me, nor do I envy the man who 
shall hereafter feel that it rested with him. 
For that reason, as faithfvl counselors and 
trustees of the interests of the American people 
whom we represent, we may fairly say to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, If you shall be able 
to effect this great operation, reducing the rate 
of our interest and confirming our Government 
credit at a cost not exceeding one half of 1 
per cent, to that limit you may go, within that 
limit stand as far as you can, and go before the 
people of this country as a faithful adminis- 
trator mindful of the needs and interests of 
those whom you represent, and take whatever 
of shame or glory shall come to you from your 
performance of that duty.” 

Mr. McPherson, of New Jersey: “The ob- 
ject of the proposed legislation is to complete 
the refunding of the national debt. Two 
hundred and two millions of 6 per cent bonds 
issued at the beginning of the war are about 
to mature, and four hundred and sixty millions 
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of 5 per cents issued under the refunding act 
Liod become redeemable on the 1st of “May 
next. 

‘The duty of Congress, to my mind, is very 
plain, and may be stated in half a dozen sen- 
tences. 

“First, the bond to be issued should bear 
the lowest possible rate of interest under which, 
considering also the period of time fixed for 
its payment, the Government would receive its 
par value in exchange for it. 

“A 3 per cent interest-bearing bond, having 
forty years to run, with such earlier option on 
the part of the Government, not less than ten 
years from the date of issue, to pay it, would, 
in my opinion, meet this requirement, and in a 
short time command a premium. 

“In proof of this we need only point you to 
the 4 per cent bonds, which were taken as a 
speculation by a syndicate for a large commis- 
sion less than the par value, and are to-day 
sold in open market at such a premium as 
scarcely makes them a more profitable invest- 
ment than a 8 per cent bond at par. 

““Does it not also prove that should Con- 
gress authorize a funding loan bearing 34 per 
cent, the bonds so authorized would, after pass- 
ing into the hands of a syndicate, advance in 
the market to a price at which they would not 
yield over 3 per cent on the investment, and 
that it would thus be demonstrated that the 
Government might have saved the one half 
per cent per annum which investors and specu- 
Jators had gained? 

‘‘ Were it not for the lingering hope that the 
predictions so freely made, which I regret to 
siy have not been dissipated by the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, that a 34 per cent 
bond would be offered at par, no doubt would 
now be expressed in respect of the market value 
of a 3 per cent bond. 

‘With the whole bonded debt under the 
conditions now existing, selling so nearly on a 
3 per cent -basis, no other arguments beyond 
this simple fact seem to be required to sustain 
the belief that a 3 per cent bond of the United 
States can be negotiated at par. 

‘Confronted by this fact, the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate report in favor of a 34 per 
cent bond, and virtually ask the Senate to join 
it in a bear crusade upon the national credit. 
I read from the report: 


‘¢ The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
to issue bonds to an amount not eeeng $400,000,- 
000, of denominations of $50, or some multiple of that 
sum, which shall bear interest at the rate of 34 per 
cent per annum, pay sbls semi-annually, redeemable at 
the pleasure of the United States after five years, and 

ayable twenty years from the date of issue; and also 

reasury notes to an amount not exceeding $300,000,- 
000, in denominations of $10 or some multiple of that 
sum not exceeding $1,000, either registered or coupon, 
bearing interest at a rate not exceeding 3% per cent 
per annum, payable semi-annually, redeemable at the 

leasure of the United States after one year, and paya- 
bie in ten years from the date ofissue ; and no Treas- 
ury note of a less denomination than $100 shall be 
registered. 
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“This report, taken in conjunction with the 
facts heretofore stated, seems most extraor- 
dinary. The four hundred millions of bonds 
are to bear 34 per cent interest, although con- 
fronted by the fact, supported by every-day 
transactions, that said bonds could and would 
be negotiated on much betterterms. It is not 
often the holder of a note thinks better of it 
than the maker, and this has become so uni- 
versal in practice a reversal of the principle 
was never deemed possible. It seems, how- 
ever, that axioms in financial practice, even 
universal principles which a credulous people 
believed admitted of no change whatever, may 
be switched off out of the way at the will and 
pleasure of a congressional committee. Ont- 
side of those immediately and directly inter- 
ested in speculation in bonds—and the number 
of these is small when compared with the host 
of actual investors—there can not be found any 
considerable number of financiers who believe 
a 3 per cent forty-year bond can not be nego- 
tiated at par. 

“These bond speculators, with untiring and 
unflagging zeal, aided by a subsidized press, 
seek to influence Congress by appeals to the 
fears of its members that an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to negotiate a 3 per cent bond would 
wound our credit and practically defeat re- 
sumption. How, they do not tell us. Pend- 
ing action by Congress upon this bill, these 
same speculators have even attempted to de- 
press the market by a free sale of 4 per cent 
bonds as information which would naturally 
influence Congress in favor of a higher and 
against a lower rate of interest; but, as the 
bonds have advanced 2 or 38 per cent, even un- 
der these assaults, it furnishes additional proof 
that to adopt the recommendation of the com- 
mittee and issue a bond bearing 84 per cent 
interest would be a national folly. 

“The committee further recommend an issue 
of three hundred millions of Treasury notes, 
bearing interest at a rate not to exceed 3} per 
cent per annum, redeemable at the option of 
the Government after one year, and payable in 
ten years from the date of issue. 

“Tt will be remembered the bonds are to 
bear interest at the rate of 84 per cent per 
annum, arbitrarily fixed. Said bonds have 
twenty years to run, with the reserved option 
to pay them after five years, while the rate of 
interest borne by the Treasury note shall not 
exceed 84 per cent, implying that it might be 
possible to negotiate the notes at a lower rate 
of interest, notwithstanding the Treasury notes 
haye only ten years to run, with the option to 
pay them after one year. 

‘‘Here, again, the committee set at defiance 
all laws which have ever governed commerce 
in finance, by assuming that a short bond, 
yielding to the purchaser at the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury at or under the 
rate of 84 per cent per annum, could be nego- 
tiated at par, while the long-term, and there- 
fore better, bond, bearing a fixed rate of 34 per 
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cent per annum, and no Jess, would not com- 
mand more than the par value.” 

Mr. Bayard: ‘‘ Would it interfere with the 
Senator if I should make an inquiry?” 

Mr. McPherson: “ Not at all.” 

Mr. Bayard: ‘“‘ Would the Senator desire to 
be understood as saying that it is not the fact 
"in financial arrangements that a bond payable 
punctually and promptly at a short date, de- 
sirable for a certain class of pecuniary arrange- 
ments, can be negotiated at a lower rate of in- 
terest than a bond more prolonged as to its term 
of operation, and that, per contra, the bond 
having the longest term to run, and the more 
permanent for reasons connected with its own 
nature, is also negotiable at the lowest rate of 
interest, so that you have in this an illustra- 
tion of extremes meeting? The short bond, 
upon the payment of which punctually absolute 
reliance can be placed, has its uses for certain 
classes of loans and occupations of capital 
which do not attach to a bond having a longer 
time to run; and a bond having the longest 
time to run, offering a permanent investment, 
has uses which enable it to be negotiated at a 
low rate of interest which is not known to 
a shorter date bond. Have I made myself 
clear?” 

Mr. McPherson: “ Certainly ; I understand 
the Senator.” 

Mr. Bayard: “Tt is a fact perfectly well 
ascertained and understood in the practical 
dealings of men accustomed to large financial 
operations, that you exchange in one case the 
desirability of a short loan with absolute and 
punctual repayment for the permanence of in- 
vestment with a long loan, absolutely secure, 
but only ultimately secure.” 

Mr. McPherson: “The absurdity of the prop- 
osition upon its face is so apparent that I am 
really surprised that the Senator confesses he 
has been deceived by it. I will admit the fact 
that a bond bearing any rate per cent, even if 
it be 1 per cent, can be used by speculators in 
Wall Street profitably, who carry over vast 
sums of money from one day to the other, and 
any percentage that it bears is an advantage 
to them; but the market for bonds the world 
over gives the preference to a long-time bond 
bearing a fixed rate of interest. If the honor- 
able Senator will place the four hundred mill- 
ion issue of bonds that he proposes shall bear 
84 per cent interest in Wall Street, where many 
of them will go, perhaps all of them, and in con- 
nection therewith the $300,000,000 of Treas- 
ury notes, with the option of the Secretary of 
the Treasury at any rate under 84 per cent 
that he can negotiate them at, I wish to know 
which of the securities will be sought first? 
What difference will it make to a financier or 
capitalist whether it is a bond having twenty 
years to run, or a bond having ten years to 
run? He pledges the Government security for 
a loan, a call loan if you please, and the quality 
or value of the thing pledged determines the 
sum the borrower will receive,” 
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Mr. Bayard: “If my friend will permit me, 
I will say to him it depends altogether upon 
the need and uses for which the money is de- 
signed. If a man awaiting some grand specu- 
lation or enterprise for which he has accu- 
mulated, for instance, ‘half a million dollars, 
wants that money to be repaid to him at the 
end of a year, but to keep it useful during that 
year, and if he can buy the short bond which 
is bound to be paid at the end of that time, 
for a low market price, certainly it is an in- 
ducement to him to affix certainty to his opera- 
tion and to borrow the money for just the time 
he wants it; whereas, on the other hand, if 
there be some one seeking a permanent invest- 
ment for the execution of a long-continued 
trust, he will seek that bond which is not to be 
disturbed by repayment and reinvestment when 
he does not want it. Therefore, the whole 
question is answered. It depends upon the 
objects that the investor has in view. For one 
purpose a short bond is more valuable to him; 
for another class a long bond is more valuable; 
and in the mean time the fluctuation that may 
exist upon'the long bond would be hurtful to 
the man who wants to use his money but for a 
year or two years, and the certainty of repay- 
ment of value at a fixed rate of interest to the 
man who needs the short loan is secured to him 
better by the low class of bonds. Therefore 
the whole thing speaks for itself.’ 

Mr. McPherson: “ A long bond, according 
to the admission of the Senator, will serve both 
purposes.” 

Mr. Bayard: “No, because it is subject to 
fluctuation.” 

Mr. McPherson: ‘ Why can it not subserve 
both purposes? Suppose the honorable Sena- 
tor to-day wishes to borrow a million dollars 
upon a million dollars’ worth of 4 per cent 
bonds. He does not go to the Government to 
make that loan. He goes into the financial 
centers of the country; he goes to London, he 
goes to Wall Street. Those bonds have a fixed 
market value for that day’s transaction. He 
borrows the money from the capitalist; he does 
not borrow it from the Government.” 

Mr. Bayard: “The Senator is in error—” 

Mr. McPherson: ‘Therefore the 4 per cent 
or the 84 per cent bonds have a value upon 
which to loan or to borrow money, just the 
same as the 8 per cent or the 8} per cent Treas- 
ury note, and at the same time they serve the 
additional purpose of affording an investment 
for those who desire a permanent investment, 

“The bonds of the Government are in active 
demand as investment by those who do not 
wish to participate in the hazards of business 
or speculation, but, without labor or risk, give 
sure return with absolute security. 

‘‘No other security can be compared to these 
bonds. Behind them, and pledged to their 
redemption, stand the whole wealth of the 
nation. Taxation can not reach them, and, if a 
registered bond, even the thief may be disap- 
pointed. They are in demand in all the money 
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centers at home and abroad—are wanted by 
everybody who prefers a perfectly safe to a 
speculative investment. Unless war shall de- 
mand the creation of a new public debt, these 
bonds will probably be the last the Government 
will ever issue, and as the demand will increase 
everywhere in proportion to the increase of 
wealth and population, in like proportion will 
their market value appreciate. The interest 
we promise and pay is the tax-payers’ wages, 
and why throw away one half per cent per an- 
num of their hard-earned money ? 

‘“For Congress now to say, with the light 
we have, that the discretion between a 3} per 
cent Treasury note and one bearing a less rate 
of interest should be lodged with the Secretary 
of the Treasury is equivalent to discrediting 
our own obligation, and virtually foreordains 
and establishes the rate at 34 per cent. 

‘““ Why, then, permit our bonds to be hawked 
about the streets subject to the whim or ca- 
price of a Treasury Secretary or of the expec- 
tant purchasers, none of whom will invest in a 
3 per cent bond while Congress proclaims its 
absurdity by fixing a higher rate? 

“In my opinion, it is the duty of Congress 
to fund the debt at the lowest possible rate of 
interest; to extend the time for the maturity 
of the bonds to forty years, so that posterity 
may bear a share, although a small share, of 
the burdens created by the exigencies of the 
war. The present generation has contributed 
in the tremendous sacrifice of life it involved 
its full share of the cost. It has suffered in 
the waste and destruction always attendant 
upon civil war to an extent never before known 
in the history of any people. During the five 
years, commencing with 1873 and ending with 
1878, the suffering by paralysis in business in- 
dustry from causes contingent upon the war 
have had no parallel in the annals of the world. 
A somewhat disordered financial system, to- 
gether with outer causes apparently uncon- 
trollable, forced into bankruptcy tens of thou- 
sands of our citizens engaged in legitimate and 
honorable pursuits, closed the doors of our 
workshops and factories, and compelled the 
honest and willing laborer to become a tramp 
and seek bread from door to door. Notwith- 
standing all this, we have paid off more than 
one half our war debt. A grateful people, 
speaking through their representatives in Con- 
gress, have imposed upon the present genera- 
tion a pension list which in the aggregate is 
frightful, and the burdens of which can not be 
shared by posterity, because the pensioner will 
not be alive to receive it. 

“The war for the Union was fought for the 
benefit of all future generations, and it would 
be only equitable for posterity to share the ex- 
pense. 

‘‘ The money to pay this debt must be drawn 
from the people by taxation, and we are an- 
nually making drafts upon the people far in 
excess of the actual needs of the Government. 
This surplus war taxation is taken from the re- 
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productive industries, from the wages or work- 
ing fund of the country, and every dollar thus 
taken above the wants of the Government 
economically and honestly administered, is a 
dollar too much. 

‘Let it not be forgotten that there are other 
taxes bearing heavily upon the shoulders of the 
people. Faults in legislation and administra- 
tion by States and municipalities have been 
followed by a train of evils which will require 
a degree of prosperity unparalleled in the past 
to enable the people to reform and repair. Un- 
less this be done, and speedily, bankruptcy and 
repudiation will be the final result. This is 
especially true of some of the States of the 
South, whose credit is pledged for tens of mill- 
ions of dollars, the proceeds of which have 
never found their way into their treasury vaults 
or been applied in such way as to add much to 
the general wealth and prosperity. Is it just, is 
it wise, under circumstances such as these, and 
at a time when industry at the South can not 
pay its local taxes, to impose upon the people 
these unnecessary burdens ? 

“Our municipal debt is scarcely less than 
the national debt, and having been contracted 
to a large extent since the war, of necessity 
bears a heavy burden of interest, and, unlike 
the national Government, but few cities have 
the financial credit to refund their debts at a 
lower rate. The aggregate sum drawn from 
the peopie on account of interest on State and 
municipal debts is a heavy burden upon them. 

“There is not a State in the Union in which 
the legal rate of interest is less than 6 per cent, 
and in many of the States where money is 
most needed to aid development 10 per cent is 
maintained as the ruling rate, The agricultur- 
ist, manufacturer, and miner are never able to 
borrow, even when money is abundant, at less 
than the legal rate; and when capital is sadly 
needed at the West and South to move the 
wheels of industry, it is proposed to take an- 
nually from fifty to one hundred millions of the 
working capital of the country, costing for its 
use at least 10 per cent per annum, to pay a 
debt which can be extended indefinitely by the 
Government at 8 per cent. This may pass for 
statesmanship, but it can scarcely be called 
business wisdom. The citizen, as a member of 
the national community, after all his sacrifices 
in support of the national credit, must pay his 
own debt bearing 8 per cent interest by a mort- 
gage loan upon his property or business bear- 
ing 10 per cent. It is only necessary to state 
the proposition to demonstrate its injustice and 
absurdity. 

“Rapid payment of the public debt, when 
the Government can borrow at the minimum 
rate while the citizen is required to pay the 
maximum rate, is an evil and a loss to the citi- 
zen, whom the Government is bound by every 
consideration consistent with financial safety 
to encourage and protect. 

“True financial wisdom requires the refund- 
ing of the national debt in very long bonds at 
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a very low rate of interest. Relieve our op- 
pressed citizens from the heavy burden of war 
taxes in time of peace, and leave the working 
capital to fructify in the industries of the peo- 
ple. To this end I favor a 10-40 bond bearing 
interest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum.” 

Mr. Williams, of Kentucky: ‘ Mr. President, 
if we are to fund this debt at all, I amin favor 
of funding it at the lowest possible rate and at 
the shortest possible time. If I had my way, 
I would do exactly for the nation what I would 
do for myself. 1 would give my note payable 
on or before a given day, and before that day 
arrived pay as much of it as I possibly could, 
That relates to the time. As to the rate of 
interest, I am perfectly satisfied that the whole 
of this debt can be easily tloated and kept up 
at 3 per cent if we were to reverse the option 
to pay at twelve months from date. The na- 
tional banks could absorb the whole of this 
entire amount; and if you were to put it at 2 
per cent, or 1 per cent instead of 34 per cent, 
they would take the whole of it. 

‘‘ Now give them 8} per cent, and what does 
it amount to? It gives to the banks 30 per 
cent on their capital invested. There is no 
analogy between the consols of Great Britain 
and the bonds of the United States. Those 
consols are taxed to support the Government ; 
the bonds of the United States are not taxed, 
neither the bonds themselves nor the interest, 
nor the income accruing from them. Then in 
this country these bonds are the basis of the 
circulating medium. A banker takes $100,000 
of bonds to the Treasury when he wants to 
extend the capital of his bank, and they give 
him $90,000 of circulating money just as good 
as he paid for the bonds themselves. He then 
is out but $10,000, and at 3 per cent it brings 
him 30 per cent per annum. Does any man 
doubt that the banks will take all these bonds? 
They need them all; they must take them all. 
They must take them at 1 per cent’ as well as 
at 34. Why should you pay 34 per cent? It 
is a bonus to the banks: it is a bounty to the 
capital of the country. Gentlemen may talk 
about subsidies and bounties, but here is a sub- 
sidy or a bounty that we are proposing to the 
moneyed interests of the country, Why, sir, 
there is in the city of New York alone capital 
enough to absorb this $650,000,000. Thereis a 
demand around the bourse in New York for 
cash every day absolutely sufficient to absorb 
the whole of this $650,000,000 if the banks do 
not take a dollar of it. Does any man doubt 
that? Why, look at the clearances every week 
in New York at the clearing-houses; in a sin- 
gle week they amount to more than the whole 
of the bonds that we propose to put on the 
market. Oan they have any better security 
for the short loans that they need for their 
speculations, for use at the exchanges, for the 
purchase and sale of stocks, than these bonds? 
And can you doubt that they will be readily 
takenin a week? My word for it, they will all 
be taken in a single week. There will not be 
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a bond on the market one week after we pass 
the law and arrangements are made to issue 
them. 

‘“‘T ain opposed to the whole scheme of ex- 
tending this debt of the country. Ithink what 
is good policy for the father of a family is good 
policy for the nation. If I believed I was about 
to die, the first thing I would do would be to 
leave my estate so that my children could get 
it; 1 would want to leave it clear to my chil- 
dren, without a debt upon it, without a mort- 
gage upon it; and as a Senator of the United 
States legislating for my posterity and your 
posterity and future generations, I would be 
glad to do as much of the work as possible to 
pay off the whole of the debt while I live, and 
I hope to see it paid, and I believe I shall see 
it paid before I die. We shall have a surplus 
in the Treasury of more than $110,000,000 
next year; we shall have more than that the 
year after, and in ten years from to-day, if the 
same economical policy is pursued that is now 
being pursued, we shall have a surplus revenue 
to apply upon the debt of more than $200,000,- 
000 a year. 

‘‘ Therefore, sir, I am opposed to this amend- 
ment adding one half per cent to the rate of 
interest fixed in the House bill. Suppose we 
do not negotiate this bond, what harm will 
be done? Suppose the banks refuse—but they 
will not refuse—we can just issue Treasury 
notes and pay off the whole and take their cir- 
culation, cancel their bonds, and save the 
country $400,000,000. That is what we can 
do. Give to these bonds and give to these 
Treasury certificates that you issue the power 
of paying duties at the custom-house, and they 
will be at par with gold to-morrow. Your 
greenbacks would have been at par years ago 
if you had made them receivable at the cus- 
tom-house for public dues. Who doubts that? 
What Senator on this floor doubts that? 

‘‘T did not rise to make a speech, but just to 
enter my solemn protest against the impend- 
ing amendment. I will vote against this in- 
crease of the interest. I will vote for the bill 
as it came from the House. I may have some- 
thing to say upon another amendment as to the 
fifth section, but I care not to say more on this 
now. I am for the shortest time and the low- 
est possible rate of interest suggested, because 
I am perfectly satisfied, not only from my own 
opinion and judgment, but from that of the 
ablest bankers in the United States, that these 
bonds will be greatly sought after and caught 
up in less than a fortnight after we shall have 
passed this bill.” 

Mr. Voorhees, of Indiana: “ Mr. President, 
it was not my purpose until afew hours ago to 
take part in this debate. It has been, and still 
is, my intention to assist in making as good a 
funding bill as possible, with as much benefit 
and as little evil to the people in it as can be 
procured in such a measure. Whether I shall 
finally vote for it or not will depend upon its 
condition when a vote is reached upon its pas- 
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sage, after all amendments have been consid- 
ered. A low rate of interest on bonds of brief 
duration, with no discrimination in favor of 
national banks, will, in my judgment, make 
the best funding law attainable. 

“The amendment offered by the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Cooke], together with some 
things which have fallen from other Senators, 
have induced me to change my purpose of re- 
maining silent. The amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Texas relates to a subject of great 
importance to the American people. Its ob- 
ject, if I understand it correctly, is to protect 
the greenback currency now in circulation 
from possible destruction under the operations 
of the pending bill. With that object, it is 
perhaps needless for me to say, I deeply and 
earnestly sympathize, and I embrace the op- 
portunity presented by that wholesome amend- 
ment to express my views of its propriety and 
necessity. 

“Sir, it is now something more than a year 
since a needless, uncalled-for, and alarming 
financial agitation sprang up, instigated by 
associated bankers and capitalists, in favor of 
the wholesale destruction of the entire legal- 
tender note or greenback currency of this 
country. The systematic efforts made in the 
same interest to force a resumption of specie 
payments on a gold basis alone are fresh in 
the minds of all. By the act of 1873 silver 
was destroyed as money, and by the act of 
1875 provision was made for the retirement 
and destruction of legal-tender notes until they 
were contracted within the reach of a gold ba- 
sis for the purposes of redemption. This policy 
was the most baneful and truly infernal one 
ever inflicted upon the people of this country. 
The memory of it starts afresh the curses of its 
victims. It destroyed all values both of prop- 
erty and labor. It bankrupted millions of 
honest people, deprived laboring men and 
women of a chance to earn bread, drove thou- 
sands and tens of thousands to vice and crime, 
filled the prisons with despairing inmates, and 
stained the earth with the blood of suicide and 
murder. This is the true record of the years 
between 1873 and 1878. The patience of the 
people at last gave way. They turned upon 
this accursed policy of destroying money, the 
measure of all values, and broke it down. The 
year 1878 is one long to be remembered by the 
laboring people of this country. In that year 
they gained the only victories they have had 
on the financial question since the Republican 
party came into power, nearly twenty years 
ago. On the 28th day of February, 1878, the 
Congress of the United States, by an over- 
whelming vote over the veto of the President, 
restored the old American silver dollar to 
coinage and circulation. 

“The struggle here was protracted and de- 
termined. The advocates of the gold basis, the 
monometallists, the adherents of silver demone- 
tization, filled the country with predictions of 
the evils which would flow from its restora- 
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tion. No act of Congress, however, has ever 
given greater satisfaction to the masses, irre- 
spective of party, their only regret being that 
it did not go far enough; that it did not place 
the coinage of silver on the same free and un- 
limited basis with gold. In my judgment, this 
defect of the law will be cured at no distant 
day. But the work of financial reform in 1878 
did not stop with the restoration of silver 
money. By the act of May 31, 1878, the 
further destruction and contraction of green- 
backs was prohibited. ‘They were recognized 
by this legislation as a permanent part of our 
currency. They were no longer left to the 
caprice or interested motives of their enemies. 
The business world took notice of this fact, 
and their credit rose at once. Under the ap- 
prehension of being compelled to do so by 
law, the Secretary of the Treasury agreed to 
receive them in payment of customs duties on 
imports, and they immediately took their place 
in the money markets at par with gold. On 
this fact is based the claim that specie pay- 
ments have been resumed. I am glad to know 
that the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bayard] 
looks upon this claim of specie resumption as 
I do, for it is a pleasure to concur with him 
whenever I can. In the opening sentences of 
his speech of January 27, 1880, he says there 
is no actual resumption of specie payments at 
this time, and, after describing the present 
law on that subject, he declares that ‘to re- 
sume by such a delusive process is as idle as to 
bail water with a sieve.’ 

‘It would be difficult, indeed, to describe 
more forcibly a foolish effort to do an impos- 
sible thing. That Senator, I am sure, will 
therefore agree with me that the revival of 
business throughout the country is not in any 
respect due to the so-called resumption of 
specie payments, when in point of fact such 
a resumption has not taken place at all. In 
my judgment the legislation of 1878, legalizing 
silver money and protecting the greenback 
currency from further destruction and con- 
sequent contraction, did more than all other 
causes combined to restore confidence in busi- 
ness circles and to bring about whatever de- 
gree of prosperity we have since enjoyed. We 
have had bountiful harvests, it is true, but 
without financial stability, and without confi- 
dence in the quality and amount of money 
regulated by law, no favorable change would 
have occurred. The President of the United 
States, however, at the opening of Congress in 
December, 1879, and again at the opening of 
the present session, asked us to undo all we 
have done on this great subject. In his an- 
nual message of December last he strongly 
urges Congress to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to suspend the coinage of the 
silver dollar of 4124 grains; and then with 
daring hardihood he recommends the retire- 
ment from circulation of the entire volume of 
legal- tender notes, commonly called green- 
backs. 
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‘Sir, this is a tremendous issue. It is the 
boldest attempt at outrage on the people, as it 
seems to me, in the whole range of our finan- 
cial history. It is not equaled even by the 
act of March, 1869; for while that act plun- 
ders the tax-payers of hundreds of millions 
they never agreed to pay, yet its grasp at 
power was not so great as we are now con- 
fronted with. This demand upon us to destroy 
at one fell blow nearly three hundred and fifty 
millions of the debt-paying money now in use 
comes as that of the President, but it is not 
merely his. It is the demand of more than 
two thousand national banks organized as the 
National Bank Association, that Congress shall 
abandon to them the absolute control of every 
feature of our financial system. The President 
in his message simply speaks for them when he 
attempts to excite distrust against United States 
notes made by law a legal tender. It is evident 
they think no money should reach the people 
except through their own agency. If the 
greenback currency was swept from existence 
the banks would have the financial field to 
themselves, and their currency, with its profits 
to them and its expense to the people, would 
soon fill the place of that which had disap- 
peared. This is the vast stake for which the 
money power now plays. It involves not only 
millions, but power. It involves the abdica- 
tion by Congress of all its powers over the 
currency and the surrender of the whole sub- 
ject to a moneyed autocracy before which 
every interest and every department of this 
Government will be powerless. 

‘Such corporation wealth and far-reaching 
financial dominion as that to which the Na- 
tional Banking Association now aspires have 
hardly a parallel in the history of the world. 
Is it not time to look to the terms and the 
principles of the Constitution? In whose 
hands does that instrument place the power 
to create a circulating medium for the use of 
the people? We constantly hear about the 
duty of driving the financial question out of 
Congress. To read from day to day the or- 
gans of the banks, it would appear to be a 
usurpation on the part of Congress to consider 
the question at all. From them it would ap- 
pear that the Federal Government was entirely 
incompetent to endow its paper currency with 
debt%paying functions. Auch, too, I under- 
stand to be tke position of the able chairman 
of the Finance Committee of this body. 

“‘ Let us examine briefly and see whether the 
founders of this Government did in fact fetter 
its hands and cripple its powers to the extent 
claimed. In all governments among men soy- 
ereign power is lodged somewhere, There is 
always a place beyond which you can go no 
farther. In the words of William Pitt, in the 
House of Commons, in 1799: “In every goy- 
ernment there must reside somewhere a su- 
preme, absolute, and unlimited authority.” 
Sovereignty is rightfully claimed on some sub- 
jects by the States of this Union, and with equal 
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justice by the Federal Government on other 
subjects. Each has a limited sphere of sover- 
eignty beyond which it can not go. Each has 
prescribed bounds, and there must stop. But 
with the people, back of all Federal and State 
governments, is lodged the supreme, absolute, 
and unlimited authority from which emanate 
all constitutions, laws, and policies. They can 
bind and they can loosen. They made the 
government of the States, and they made the 
Federal Government. Chief-Justice Marshall, 
the master mind of American jurisprudence, in 
deciding the case of McCulloch vs. The State 
of Maryland, says: 

“The Government of the Union, then (whatever 
may be the influence of this fact on the case), is em- 
Phatically and truly a Government of the people. In 
form and in substance it emanates from them, Its 
Pe are granted by them, and are to be exercised 

irectly on them and for their benefit. 


“The great purposes for which the people 
created the Government of the Union are also 
specifically declared. In the decision just 
cited, Chief-Justice Marshall again says: 

‘‘The Government proceeds directly from the peo- 
ple, is ordained and established in the name of the 
people, and is declared to be ordained in order to form 
a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domes- 
tic tranquillity, prose for the common detense, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity. 


‘““With these purposes in view—purposes as 
beneficent, as vast, far-reaching, and glorious 
as ever sustained the hopes of the human race 
—did the framers of that sacred instrument, 
the Constitution, make a close and narrow 
limitation of the means by which to carry 
them out? We have heard much, throughout 
all our history, of strict constructionists of the 
Constitution. I hope and believe that I be- 
long to that party. Iam in favor, however, 
of strictly construing the Constitution for the 
accomplishment of the great and declared ends 
of Government, rather than for their defeat. 
I believe the power to carry out and establish 
these ends is vested by the Constitution in the 
Government of the United States. By the last 
clause of section 8 of the first article of the 
Constitution it is declared that Congress shall 
have power— 

“To make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitu- 
tion in the Government of the United States, or in 
any department or officer thereof. 


‘That is a broad and sweeping provision, 
and it has been held to bestow a wide discre- 
tion upon Congress in the selection of the 
necessary and proper means with which to 
execute the powers of the Government and to 
fulfill the purposes of its creation. The de- 
cision of the present Supreme Court of the 
United States, in 12 Wallace, holding the laws 
creating legal-tender notes to be constitutional 
on the ground that such a currency was neces- 
sary for the preservation of the Government, 
has been harshly criticised. The Senator from 
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Delaware, in his speech of more than a year 
ago, Saw proper to say: 

‘* Nor do I care now to recite the sad history of the 
overthrow of one of the most deliberate decisions ever 
reached by the Supreme Court, accomplished so 
speedily by the active interference and power of Presi- 
dent Grant and Mr. Hoar, his Attorney-General, by 
the change not in the opinion but in the personnel of 
the tribunal, and an increase in its numbers. .. . 
On May 1, 1871, this decision was overruled by the 
reconstructed court by a vote of 5 to 4, and their judg- 
ment is to be found in the twelfth volume of Wal- 
lace’s Reports. 


“Sir, the Senator might have spared the 
Supreme Court his grave censure. Every prin- 
ciple of law as to the power of Congress found 
in 12 Wallace, upholding the constitutionality 
of the legal-tender acts of 1862 and 1863, is to 
be found in 4 Wheaton, in the case of McOul- 
loch vs. The State of Maryland, enunciated by 
Ohief-Justice Marshall in 1819, now more than 
sixty years ago. 

‘All there is of the question of power is 
stated on page 421 of 4 Wheaton: 

“ We admit— 

“Says Chief-Justice Marshall— 

“as all must admit, that the powers of the Govern- 
ment are limited, and that its limits are not to be 
transcended. But we think the sound construction 
of the Constitution must allow to the national Legis- 
lature that discretion, with respect to the means by 
which the powers it confers are to be carried into exe- 
cution, which will enable that body to perform the 
high duties assigned to it in the manner most bene- 
ficial to the people. Let the end be legitimate, let it 
be within the scope of the Constitution, and all means 
which are appropriate, which are plainly adapted to 
that end, which are not prohibited, but consist with 
the letter and spirit of the Constitution, are constitu- 
tional. 

‘“‘Under the doctrine here laid down, the 
issue of legal-tender notes in 1862 and 1863 
was left by the Constitution to the discretion 
of Congress, to be decided by that body in 
view of all the facts then before it. This rul- 
ing indeed makes the power of Congress de- 
pend on a question of fact. 

“The Government in 1862 and 1863 was 
striving to maintain its own existence. Was 
that end legitimate and within the scope of the 
Constitution? It had to support great armies 
in the field and equip fleets on the ocean to 
insure self-preservation. Was the legal-tender 
note currency an appropriate means of assist- 
ance for that purpose? Was it adapted to the 
service it was expected to perform? Was ita 
necessary and proper means to a legitimate 
end? If so, it was a constitutional currency 
unless prohibited by the letter or the spirit of 
the Constitution. It is not pretended that 
such a prohibition exists in terms. Is it pro- 
hibited by the spirit of the Constitution, or by 
any implication arising out of any of its pro- 
visions? We are all familiar with the argu- 
ment on this point. Because the Constitution 
gives to Congress the power ‘to coin money 
and regulate the value thereof and of foreign 
coins’ it is insisted that the power to make 
money out of anything that can not be actu- 
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ally coined is excluded. But those who take 
this position, and urge a technical construction, 
can not themselves adhere to the term ‘coin’ 
without giving it an explanation which does 
not appear in the Constitution. The Consti- 
tution does not speak of the coinage of gold or 
silver. All kinds of metals may be coined. 
Tron, zine, lead, and all other metallic sub- 
stances might be used to comply with the mere 
verbal phrase of the Constitution. Nor does 
the Constitution expressly authorize Congress 
to declare any kind of money, even gold and 
silver, a legal tender. These facts show that 
in order to restrict the term ‘coin’ to the 
precious metals, instead of allowing it to ap- 
ply to all metals, and in order to give Congress 
the power to declare them a legal tender, we 
have to go outside of the express words of the 
Constitution to obtain its meaning. 

“Nobody questions that so far as the coin- 
age of metal money is concerned no other sub- 
stances except gold and silver can be coined, 
and yet the Constitution does not say so. No- 
body questions that Congress can make gold 
and silver a legal tender, and yet the Constitu- 
tion is silent on that point. If, therefore, so 
much of the power of Congress over the ques- 
tion of money, on points where there has never 
been any dispute, is derived from inferences 
arising out of the Constitution, rather than 
from expressions to be found in it, might we 
not with safety apply the same rule to the 
matter that is in controversy? I do not be- 
lieve that the power of Congress is exhausted 
by the mere coinage of metallic money. Let 
it be understood that all money is created by 
law, and that all power to declare what shall 
be money is vested in Congress. The Supreme 
Court of the United States says : 

“Tf the power to declare what is money is not in 
Congress, it is annihilated. 

“Tt is expressly taken away from the States. 
Section 10 of the first article of the Constitu- 
tion provides that— 

“No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or 
confederation ; grant letters of marque and reprisal ; 
coin money ; emit bills of credit ; make anything but 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts; 
pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts, or grant any title 
of nobility. 

‘This is a sweeping prohibition of the exer- 
cise of power by the States. It is a total 
negative, and, taken in connection with the 
affirmative grant of power on this subject, it 
demonstrates the original purpose to confer 
upon Congress a full and complete power over 
the currency of the people. There is one feat- 
ure in this prohibitory clause of the Constitu- 
tion more suggestive than any other. The 
power to make anything but gold and silver a 
legal tender in payment of debts is expressly 
denied to the States, but not to Congress. The 
subject was before the minds of the framers of 
the Constitution; they considered it; and the 
fact that they denied to the States, in express 
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words, the power to make paper money a 
legal tender, and were totally silent as to the 
power of Congress on that subject, is a strong 
implication in favor of that power in Congress, 
This implication is greatly strengthened, too, 
when we reflect that the power of Congress to 
make gold and silver a legal tender in pay- 
ment of debts is also an implied power, and 
not an express grant. If it was the intention 
of the framers of the Constitution that Con- 
gress should not have the power to make any- 
thing but the precious metals a legal tender, 
how easily, how certainly, how inevitably 
would they have inserted such a provision 
when they were treating of that very question! 
Would they have used express language in 
order to deprive the States of this power, 
while Congress, to whom every vestige of 
power over money was transferred, was left 
untrammeled, unless it was their design to per- 
mit Congress a discretion on the subject? If 
it is said that this is a Government of dele- 
gated powers, and that while the power to 
make anything but gold and silver a legal ten- 
der was prohibited to the States, yet it was 
not delegated to the United States, the answer 
is, that neither was the power to make gold 
and silver a legal tender expressly delegated to 
the United States. So that if by reason of its 
full general control of the question of money 
Congress derives a power, unexpressed in the 
Constitution, to declare what shall be a legal 
tender in the payment of debts, what is there 
to confine it merely to the precious metals? 
On this point the reasoning of the Supreme 
Court, to my mind, is just and unanswerable. 
It is found on page 546 of 12 Wallace, and is 
as follows: 

‘“‘ Why, then, it may be asked, if the design was to 
rohibit to the new Government, as well as to the 
States, that general power over the currency which 
the States had when ihe Constitution was framed, was 
such denial not expressly extended to the new Gov- 
ernment as it was to the States? In view of this it 
might be argued with much force that when it is con- 
sidered in what brief and comprehensive terms the 
Constitution speaks, how speaible its framers must 
have been that emergencies might arise when the 
‘precious metals (then more scarce than now) might 
prove inadequate to the necessities of the Govern- 
ment, and the demands of the people; when it is re- 
membered that paper money was almost exclusively 
in use in the States as the medium of exchange, and 
when the great evil sought to be remedied was the 
want of uniformity in the current value of money, it 
might be argued, we say, that the gift of power to 
‘coin money and regulate the value thereof was under- 
stood as conveying general power over the currency 
‘the power which had belonged to the States and 
which they surrendered. Such a construction, it 
might be said, would be in close analogy to the mode 
of construing other substantive powers granted to 
Congress. They have never been construed literally, 
and the Government could not exist if they were. 
Thus the power to carry on war is conferred by the 
power to declare war. The whole system of the trans- 
portation of the mails is built upon the power to es- 
tablish post-oftices and post-roads, The power to 
reculate commerce has also been extended far beyond 
the letter of the grant. Even the advocates of a strict 
literary construction of the phrase ‘to coin mone 
and regulate the value thereof,’ while insisting that it 
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defines the material to be coined as metal, are com- 
pelled to concede to Congress large discretion in all 
other particulars. The Constitution does not ordain 
what metals may be coined, or prescribe that the legal 
value of the metals when coined shall correspond at 
all with their intrinsic value in the market, nor does 
it even affirm that Congress may declare anything to 
be a legal tender for the payment of debts. Con- 
fessedly the power to regulate the value of money 
coined, and of foreign coins, is not exhausted by the 
first regulation. More than once in our history has 
the regulation been changed without any denial of the 

ower of Congress to change it, and it seems to have 
ee left to Congress to determine alike what metal 
shall be coined, its poy, and how far its statutory 
value as money shall correspond from time to time 
with the market value of the same metal as bullion. 
How, then, can the grant of a power to coin money 
and regulate its value, made in terms so liberal and 
unrestrained, coupled also with a denial to the States 
of all power over the currency, be regarded as implied 
prohibition to Congress against declaring Treasury 
notes a legal tender, if such declaration is appropriate 
and adapted to carrying into execution the admitted 
powers of the Government ? 


“But it has been strenuously insisted on this 
floor that the obligation of contracts was im- 
paired by the passage of the legal-tender acts, 
as they are known, of 1862 and 1863. Even if 
this position could be sustained, it is not clear 
that it would render them unconstitutional. 
The States are prohibited from making any 
‘law impairing the obligation of contracts.’ 
Is that true, however, as to Congress? We 
do not find it so in the language of the Con- 
stitution; neither do we find it in the practices 
of the Government. What is a general bank- 
rupt law except a provision by which con- 
tracts may not only be impaired but abrogated, 
totally destroyed? A bankrupt law applies to 
all contracts, past and future, and provides 
legal methods for their entire obliteration. It 
may be said that the power is expressly granted 
in the fourth clause of section 8, Article I of 
the Constitution to enact a general bankrupt 
law. That is true; but if Congress is prohibit- 
ed from impairing, under any circumstances, 
the validity of contracts, how can two such 
antagonistic principles stand together in the 
same instrument? Congress can declare war, 
before whose blasts contracts are withered and 
blown away. Congress can pass non -inter- 
course acts, and enforce embargoes by which 
contracts may be hindered, impaired, and an- 
nulled, But I am very far from admitting that 
the legal-tender acts do impair the obligation 
of contracts, whatever the power of Congress 
may be on that subject. The argument on 
this point, however, can of course apply only 
to contracts made prior to February, 1862. 
All contracts made since the passage of the 
first legal-tender act have been made with 
reference to the existence of the legal-tender 
note currency. 

‘The complaint in regard to contracts prior 
to February, 1862, is that a man who owed a 
debt at that time might afterward pay it in 
legal-tender notes, or greenbacks, as they are 
popularly styled, and that his creditor had to 
take them. Was this an impairment of an or- 
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dinary contract to pay money, in which there 
was no mention of any special kind of money, 
and in the discharge of which both parties 
simply contemplated the use of the lawtul 
money of the country? I say it was not. 
Numerous decisions of the Supreme Court of 
our own country, and of the highest courts of all 
other civilized countries, might be cited to show 
that ‘the obligation of a contract to pay money 
is to pay that which the law shall recognize 
as money when the payment is to be made.’ 
Every contract is made subject to the power 
of the Government to enact new laws and to 
repeal old ones. AU human conduct is gov- 
erned by the same rule. We all take the risk 
of not only what the law now is, but of what 
it hereafter may be. This is a risk which 
every citizen shares at every step and on every 
conceivable subject. The legal-tender acts are 
not the only financial bazards the American 
people have encountered in the way of a 
change of laws. The acts of Congress regu- 
lating the coinage of gold and silyer have been 
repeatedly altered and amended. The number 
of grains of gold in the gold eagle was reduced 
6 per cent in 1834, without changing its legal- 
tender value. The same thing has been done 
more than once with silver coin, and it has 
never been contended that such legislation im- 
paired the obligation of contracts. The posi- 
tion assumed by the Supreme Court on this 
point is the only one which can be upheld. It 
is stated on page 548 of 19 Wallace, as follows: 


“Tt is true that under the acts a debtor, who be- 
came such before they were passed, may discharge 
his debt with the notes authorized by them, and the 
creditor is compelled to receive such notes in discharge 
of his claim. But whether the obligation of the con- 
tract is thereby weakened can be determined only 
after considering what was the contract obligation. 
It was not a duty to pay gold, or silver, or the kind 
of money recognized by law at the time when the con- 
tract was made, nor was it a duty to pay money of 
equal intrinsic value in the market. (We speak now 
of contracts to pay money generally, not contracts to 
pay some specifically-defined species of money.) The 
expectation of the creditor and the anticipation of the 
debtor may have been that the contract would be dis- 
charged by the payment of coined metals, but neither 
the expectation of one party to the contract respecting 
its fruits, nor the anticipation of the other, constitutes 
its obligation, There is a well-recognized distinction 
between the expectation of the parties to a contract 
and the duty imposed by it. (Speden vs, Austin, 5 
Adolphus and Elis, N. 8., 671; Dunn 7s. Sayles, 
Thid., 685; Coffin vs. Landis, 10 Wright, 426.) Were 
it not so, the expectation of results would be always 
equivalent to a binding engagement that they should 
follow. But the obligation of a contract to pay money 
is to pay that which the law shall recognize as money 
when the paymentis to be made, Ifthere is anything 
settled by decision it is this, and we do not under- 
stand it to be controverted. (Davies, 28; Barrington 
vs. Potter, Dyer 81, b. fol. 67; Faw vs. Marsteller, 2 
Cranch, 29.) No one ever doubted that a debt of 
$1,000 contracted before 1834 could be paid by one 
hundred eagles coined after that year, though the 
contained no more gold than ninety-four eagles suc 
as were coined when the contract was made; and this, 
not because of the intrinsic value of the coin, but be- 
cause of its legal value. The eagles coined after 1834 
were not money until they were authorized by law ; 
and had they been coined before without a law fixing 
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their legal value, they could no more have paid a debt 
than uncoined bullion, or cotton, or wheat. Every 
contract for the payment of money simply is necessa- 
rily subject to the constitutional power of the Govern- 
ment over the currency, whatever that power may be 
and the obligation of the parties is therefore assume 
with reference to that power. 


‘Tn the discussion of this great question, how- 
ever, we have always heard much stress laid 
on what have been termed the ‘ war powers’ 
of the Constitution. There are those who, 
while admitting that Congress has the power 
to make legal-tender notes, still insist that such 
power only exists during war. They hold that 
a state of war gives rise to a power in the Con- 
stitution, and confers it upon Congress, over 
the currency of the country, which has no ex- 
istence in time of peace. It is certainly true 
that great war powers belong to this Govern- 
ment. But is the power on the part of Con- 
gress to create a legal-tender note circulation 
for the people one of them? That is the plain 
question. The powers of Congress on the sub- 
ject of war are specifically named in the Con- 
stitution. It may be profitable to read them. 


‘“To declare war, grant letters of marque and ret 
prisal, and make rules concerning captures on land 
and water ; 

‘*To raise and support armies, but no appropriation 
of money to that use shall be for a longer term than 
two years ; 

‘To provide and maintain a navy ; 

‘‘To make rules for the Government and regulation 
of the land and naval forces ; 

“To provide for calling forth the militia to execute 
the laws of the Union, suppress insurrection, and re- 
pel invasions ; 

ee provide for organizing, arming, and disciplin- 
ing the militia, and for governing such part of them 
as may be employed in the service of the United 
States, reserving to the States, respectively, the ap- 

ointment of the officers, and the authority of train- 
ing the militia according to the discipline prescribed 
by Congress. 

“Sir, if the power of Congress, or any part 
of it, over the currency is derived from the 
grants of the Constitution in relation to war, 
it must be found somewhere in the clauses 
which I have just read. They contain all the 
power which has been given to Congress on 
the subject of war. Those who contend that 
the leal-tender notes are constitutional in war, 
but not in peace, claim that their argument is 
sustained by the two clauses just quoted : 

‘¢ To raise and support armies, but no appropriation 
of money to that use shall be for a longer term than 
two years, 

«To provide and maintain a navy. 

“They contend that the power to raise and 
support armies and to provide and maintain a 
navy implies the power to resort to an issue of 
legal-tender notes if necessary. It is clear to 
my mind that in these clauses the framers of 
the Constitution were providing a power in 
Congress for the appropriation of money for 
the support of our military and naval forces 
rather than for a power to create money to be 
appropriated. The same sentence which pro- 
vides for raising and supporting armies treats 
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of appropriations of money for that purpose, 
and limits the time for which they may be 
made. The thought connected with that clause 
of the Constitution at the time it was written, 
80 far as money was concerned, evidently 
dwelt on the power to appropriate money 
from the Treasury, and not upon the power of 
Congress to declare what should be the money 
of the country. The truth is that the power 
of Congress over the currency is far broader 
than all the war powers of the Constitution 
combined. War is not the chief pursuit of this 
Government, nor of any other, except a goy- 
ernment of savages. War is not the only con- 
dition in which the American people may need 
financial relief. Peace may have its financial 
emergencies as well as war. Peace, the friend 
of industry, the promoter of trade, the builder 
of cities, the patron saint of commerce; peace, 
the best gift of God to nations and to men; 
why should it have less power in the Constitu- 
tion with which to execute the purposes of the 
Government than war? Why should the long 
reign of peace be less able to preserve the Goy- 
ernment and to promote the general welfare 
than the brief periods of strife and bloodshed ? 

“Sir, Chief-Justice Marshall did not speak 
of a time of war or a time of peace, but for all 
times and for all conditions of public affairs, 
when he said that— 

“The sound construction of the Constitution must 
allow to the national Legislature that discretion, with 
respect to the means by which the powers it confers 
are to be carried into execution, which will enable 
that body to perform the high duties assigned to it in 
the manner most beneticial to the people. 

“This principle here laid down by the mighty 
mind of Marshall recognizes in Congress, in the 
immediate representatives of the people, the 
power, without respect to a condition of peace 
or war, to adopt such measures as in their 
judgment are best calculated to promote the 
general welfare, provided simply that the meas- 
ures adopted are not prohibited by the Consti- 
tution and are consistent with its letter and its 
spirit. I think I have shown that the power 
to make paper currency a legal tender in pay- 
ment of debts is not prohibited to Congress by 
the Constitution, neither by the letter nor by 
the spirit of that instrument. No conclusion 
of law was aver plainer to me than that such a 
power exists at all times, subject to be exer- 
cised by Congress in its wisdom and in its dis- 
eretion. The necessity for the exercise of the 
power is left wholly with Congress, Chief- 
Justice Marshall, in McCulloch vs. The State of 
Maryland, again says: 

‘* But where the law is not prohibited, and is really 
calculated to effect any of the objects intrusted to the 
Government, to undertake here to inquire into the 
degree of its necessity would be to pass the line which 
circumscribes the judicial department and to tread on 


legislative ground, This court disclaims all preten- 
s810n8 to such a power. 


“It is a satisfaction to know that the Su- 
preme Court in making its decision on this 
subject, in twelfth Wallace, made no claim 
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that the power of Congress to authorize legal- 
tender notes was derived in any respect from 
the war powers of the Constitution. All con- 
cede that it is a power not to be exercised 
needlessly ; neither is any other power of 
Congress to be exerted without reason. But 
of the occasion when the public good or the 
safety of the Government calls for its exercise, 
the Congress itself is the judge, subject only 
to the limitations heretofore stated. 

‘But, sir, aside from the Constitutional pow- 
er of Congress, to make this kind of currency 
a legal tender, it is now vehemently insisted 
in certain quarters that its legal-tender quality 
has been from the first injurious to the best 
interests of the country. It is absolutely urged 
that the power to pay debts with this cur- 
rency, standing firmly the equal of gold if not 
better, is a great and dangerous evil to the 
people. It is in daily use at this hour in all 
the transactions of life, from the most minute 
to the most extensive, from the purchase of a 
night’s lodgings to the purchase of a railroad, 
or a line of ships. It is now transacting the 
business of every neighborhood, every village, 
and every city in the United States. It has 
been the basis of all contracts among the peo- 
ple for the last eighteen years. It is the meas- 
ure now, at this very moment of time, of the 
obligation of parties to nine hundred and 
ninety-nine contracts out of every thousand 
in existence. Yet we are asked to believe 
that the legal-tender quality of this money, 
that quality which enables a party to pay a 
debt contracted with reference to it, is injuri- 
ous to the public interests, and ought at once 
to be withdrawn. It has even been claimed 
that the money would be better without such 
quality, and that it would still circulate, with 
increased vigor and usefulness, after it had 
received the fatal blow aimed at it by its ene- 
mies, 

‘“‘As well might you expect aman to walk 
erect through this hall after his heart had 
been taken from his body. The Senator from 
Delaware, on a former occasion, in strong, 
figurative language, said, ‘This assumed legal- 
tender power is like the germ of a deadly 
fever.’ He said he would destroy that germ 
without delay. Rather is the legal-tender 
power of our currency like the benignant ac- - 
tion of the human heart, carrying a healthy 
and an indispensable circulation to the remotest 
extremities. 

“Sir, I shall in a few moments take leave 
of this great question for the present. I have 
detained the Senate longer than I desired, but, 
as a member of the Committee on Finance, I 
have conceived it my duty to submit the rea- 
sons which govern my action. Let no one 
suppose that the financial question will disturb 
us here no more. The holders of amassed 
capital are grasping for additional power, and 
this question will come again and again as long 
as human cupidity can spy out new fields of 
profit to occupy, and new bounties and still 
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further special privileges to demand from the 
labor of the people. A vast money corpora- 
tion, the most gigantic on earth, is aiming to 
centralize within itself all the powers of this 
Government over the currency, and, conse- 
quently, over the entire trade and business of 
the American people. That corporation, the 
National Bank Association, possesses already a 
combination of powers inconsistent with the 
safety of free government, and we have seen 
it within the past year clutch at all the remain- 
ing powers connected with the subject of the 
finances. The holders of privileged capital are 
also uttering their battle-cry for the future. 
Their demand for a strong government is now 
heard on every hand. No one need mistake 
their meaning. A strong government, in their 
estimation, is one in which the people are de- 
prived as far as possible, and the farther the 
better, of all power to control public affairs. 
A call for a strong government to-day in our 
midst has the same meaning it has had in all 
the ages of the past—a government of the 
privileged few. Sir, I too am in favor of a 
strong government, but the strength which I 
wish my government to have is to be found 
only in the hearts of a free, self-governing 
people, inspired with a love of country because 
of its just and equal laws. On such a founda- 
tion no government can be overthrown; on 
any other, no government ought to stand.” 
The Presiding Officer: “Shall the amend- 
ments be engrossed and the bill be ordered to 
a third reading?” 
The amendments were ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time. 
The result was announced as follows: 
Yras—Bailey, Bayard, Beck, Booth, Brown, But- 
ler, Call, Cockrell, Coke, Davis of Illinois, Eaton, 
Farley, Garland, Groome, Grover, Hampton, Harris, 
Hereford, Hill of Georgia, Ingalls, Johnston, Jonas, 
Kernan, Lamar, McDonald, McPherson, Maxey, Mor- 
an, Pendleton, Plumb, Pugh, Saulsbury, Saunders, 
Bisbr, Thurman, Vance, Vest, Voorhees, Walker, 
Wallace, Whyte, Williams, Withers—43. 
Nays—Allison, Anthony, Baldwin, Blair, Burn- 
side, Cameron of Wisconsin, Dawes, Ferry, Hamlin, 
Hill of Colorado, Hoar, Kirkwood, Logan, McMillan, 
Morrill, Paddock, Platt, Rollins, Teller, Windom—20. 
Axsent—Biaine, Bruce, Cameron of Pennsylvania, 
Carpenter, Conkling, Davis of West Virginia, Ed- 
munds, Jones of Florida, Jones of Nevada, Kellogz, 
Randolph, Ransom, Sharon—13, 


So the bill was passed. 


In the House, on February 18th, the refunding 
bill was considered. 

Mr. Tucker, of Virginia: ‘I ask consent that 
House bill No. 4592, to facilitate the refunding 
of the national debt, which has been returned 
from the Senate with amendments, and is now 
on the Speaker’s table, be printed with the 
Senate amendments in regular bill form.” 

There was no objection, and it was so or- 
dered. A 

The bill, with Senate amendments, is as fol- 
lows: [Strike out the parts in brackets, and in- 
sert the parts printed in italics. ] 
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An act to facilitate the refunding of the national debt. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That all existing provisions of law author- 
izing the refunding of the national debt shall apply to 
any bonds of the United States bearing a higher rate 
of interest than 4$ per cent per annum which may 
hereafter become redeemable: Provided, That in lieu 
of the bonds authorized to be issued by the act of July 
14, 1870,'entitled ‘* An Act to authorize the refunding 
of the national debt,’’ and the acts amendatory there- 
to, and the certificates authorized by the act of Febru- 
ary 26, 1879, entitled ‘‘ An Act to authorize the issue 
of certificates of deposit in aid of the refunding of the 
public debt,’’ the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to issue bonds (1) [in the] fo an amount (2) 
[of| not exceeding $400,000,000, (3) of denominations 
of $50, or some multiple of that sum, which shall bear 
interest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum, (4) pay- 
able semi-annually, redeemable, at the pleasure of the 
United States, after 5 years, and payable (5) [ten] 
twenty years from the date of issue ; and also (6) tren 
tificates in the] Treasury notes to an amount (7) [of] 
not exceeding $300,000,000, in denominations of ten 
(8) [twenty, and fitty] dollars, (9) or some multiple of 
that swum not exceeding $1,000, either registered or 
coupon, bearing interest at (10) [the] a rate cy {of] 
not exceeding 3 per cent per annum, (12) payable semi- 
annually, redeemable at the pleasure of the United 
States, after one year, and payable in ten years from 
the date of issue (13); and no Treasury note of a less 
denomination than $100 shall be registered. The 
bonds and (14) [certificates] Zreaswry notes shall be, 
in all other respects, of like character and subject to 
the same provisions as the bonds authorized to be is- 
sued by the act of July 14, 1870, entitled ‘‘ An Act to 
authorize the refunding of the national debt,” and acts 
amendatory thereto: Provided, That nothing in this 
act shall be so construed as to authorize an increase 
of the public debt: Provided further, That interest 
upon the 6 per cent bonds hereby authorized to be re- 
funded shall cease at the expiration of thirty days after 

15) publication of notice that the same have been 
esignated by the Secretary of the Treasury for re- 
demption. (16) Zé shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, under such rules and regulations as 
e may prescribe, to authorize public subscriptions, at 
not less than par, to be received at all depositories of the 
United States, and at all national Rive and such 
other banks as he may designate, for the bonds and for 
the Treasury notes herein provided for, for thirty days 
before he shall contract for or award any portion of 
said bonds or Treasury notes to any syndicate of indi- 
viduals or bankers, or otherwise than under such public 
subscriptions ; and if at shall happen that more than 
the entire amount of said bonds and Treasury notes, 
or of either of them, has been subscribed within said 
thirty days, he shall award the full amount subscribed 
to all persons who shall have made bona fide subscrip- 
tions for the swm of $2,000 or less, at rates most ad- 
vantageous to the United States, and the residue rata- 
bly among the subscribers in proportion to the amount 
by them respectively subscribed, at rates most advan- 
tageous to the United States. 

Srorion 2. The Secretary ofthe Treasury is hereby 
authorized, in the process of refunding the national 
debt, to exchange, at not less than par, any of the 
bonds or (17) [certificates] Treasury notes herein au- 
thorized for any of the bonds of the United States out- 
standing and uncalled bearing a higher rate of interest 
than 44 per cent per annum}; and on the bonds so re- 
deemed the Secretary of the Treasury may allow to 
the holders the difference between the interest on such 
bonds from the date of exchange to the time of their 
maturity, and the interest for a like period on the 
bonds or (18) [certificates] Treasury notes issued ; (19) 
[but none of the provisions of this act shall apply to 
the redemption or exchange of any of the bonds issued 
to the Pacific Railway Companies ;] and the bonds so 
received and exchanged in pursuance of the provisions 
of this act shall be canceled and destroyed; (20) but 
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none of the provisions of this act shall apply to the re- 
demption or exchange of any of the bonds issued to the 
Laucyjie Railway Companies. : 

Sxc, 8. (21) [Authority to issue bonds and certifi- 
cates to the amount necessary to carry out the provis- 
ions of this act is hereby granted ; and] The Secretary 
ot the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
make suitable rules and regulations to carry this act 
into effect (22) [: Provided that ;] and the expense of 

reparing, issuing, advertising, and disposing of the 
bonds and (28) [certiticates] Zreaswry notes authorized 
to be issued shall not exceed (24) [one quarter] one 
elf of 1 per cent. 2 

sx0, 4, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized, if in his opinion it shall become necessary, 
to use (25) temporarily not exceeding $50,000,000 of 
the standard gold and silver coin in the Treasury in 
the redemption of the 5 and 6 per cent bonds of the 
United States authorized to be refunded by the pro- 
visions of this act, (26) which shall from time to time 
be repaid and replaced out of the proceeds of the sale 
of the bonds or Treasury notes authorized by this act ; 
and he may at any time apply the surplus money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, or so much 
thereof as he may consider proper, to the purchase or 
redemption of United States bonds or (27) [certificates] 
Treasury notes authorized oy this act: Provided, That 
the bonds and (28) ere cates] Treasury notes so 
purchased or redeemed shall constitute no part of the 
sinking fund, but shall be canceled. 

Sec. 6. From and after the 1st day of (29) [May] 
July, 1881, the 8 per cent bonds authorized by the 
first section of this act shall be the only bonds receiv- 
able as security for national-bank circulation, or as 
security for the safe-keeping and poe ¢ payment of 
the public money deposited with such banks; but 
when any such bonds deposited for the purposes afore- 
said shall be designated for purchase or redemption 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, the banking asso- 
ciation depositing the same shall have the right to 
substitute other issues of the bonds of the United 
States in lieu thereof: Provided, That no bond upon 
which interest has ceased shall be accepted or shall 
be continued on deposit as security for circulation or 
for the safe-keeping of the public money; and in case 
bonds so deposited shall not be withdrawn, as pro- 
vided by law, within thirty days after interest has 
ceased thereon, the banking association depositing the 
same shall be subject to the liabilities and proceedings 
on the part of the Comptroller provided for in section 
5234 oe the Revised Statutes of the United States: 
And provided further, That section 4 of the act of 
June 20, 1874, entitled ‘* An Act fixing the amount of 
United States notes, providing for a redistribution of 
the national-bank currency, and for other purposes,” 
be and the same is hereby repealed; and sections 
5159 and 5160 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be and the same are hereby re-enacted. 

(30) See. 6. That the payment of gra gt the bonds 
hereby authorized, after the expiration of five yeurs, 
shall be made in amounts to be determined from time 
to time by the Secretary of the Treasury, at his disere- 
tion, the bonds so to be paid to be distinguished and 
described by the dates and numbers, beginning for each 
successive payment with the bonds of each class last 
dated and numbered ; of the time of which intended 
payment or redemption the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall give public notice, and the interest on the particu— 
lar bonds 80 selected at any time to be paid shall cease 
at the expiration of thirty days from the publication 
of such notice. 

Szo, (31) [6] 7. That this act shall be known as 
“The funding act of 1881”? ; and all acts and parts of 
acts inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed. 


The House proceeded to consider the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. Frye, of Maine: “Ifthe Speaker pleases, 
the Senate changed May to J uly. The com- 
mittee changed July to September. Then the 
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committee retired from the change from July 
to September in order to allow the gentleman 
from Michigan to move the September amend- 
ment with another amendment. Now, if the 
House concurs in the Senate amendment, will 
the gentleman still have his right of moving 
to amend by changing that to September and 
something else? If not, then the gentleman 
from Michigan could offer his amendment at 
this point.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the fifth section by striking out “ July,?? in 
the tirst line, and after the words “ provided further,” 
in line twenty and to and including the word ‘ repeal,” 
in line twenty-four; and by inserting the word “Se 
tember” in the first line in place of the word “July,” 
proposed to be stricken out. 

Mr. Frye: “The amendment which the gen- 
tleman from Michigan offers is one, in my judg- 
ment, in the present condition of public sen- 
timent, of very great importance. Sections 
5220, 5221, 5222, and 5224 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States provide for the 
voluntary liquidation of banking corporations, 
In that voluntary liquidation the bank itself, 
by the action of a certain number of its stock- 
holders, may, under the law, redeem all its 
bonds on deposit in the Treasury for its cir- 
culation in the lawful currency of the United 
States ; and two of these sections providing 
for that contingency were the revised acts of 
June, 1874, referred to in section 5 of this bill. 

‘Now, the bill proposed by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, in this section now under 
consideration, and the amendments proposed 
by the gentleman from Kentucky, provides 
for a repeal of that law of June, 1874, and the 
question meeting this House squarely is simply 
this: Does that repeal of the law of June, 1874, 
repeal the right of a national bank to go into 
voluntary liquidation and redeem its bonds by 
the use of lawful currency? And, Mr. Speaker, 
gentlemen are divided, and divided honestly, 
in their opinion on this subject. Some of the 
best lawyers in this country to-day are writing 
to Congress insisting that if the amendment 
recommended by the gentleman from Kentucky 
shall prevail, they hold that it will operate as 
an absolute repeal of all power on the part of 
the national banks voluntarily to liquidate and 
redeem their United States bonds deposited 
with the Secretary of the Treasury as security 
for circulation by lawful currency. If it does 
this, if it accomplishes this result, a gross and 
grave injustice is done to this great interest 
in this country. If it does not, then the com- 
plaint is without foundation, But, sir, a ma- 
jority of the banking people of the country to- 
day fully believe that it does repeal that right. 

‘Mr, Speaker, why should there be any ques- 
tion about it? Why should it be left open to 
doubt? Here we are enacting a law. touching 
the most sensitive thing in the world, finance 
(and gentlemen can see how sensitive a sub- 
ject it is by observing what has transpired 
within the last week), and in that enactment 
we are met with questions of such gravity and 
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doubt as this. In legislating upon a subject 
so sensitive as this, why should it be left to a 
doubt if a single amendment, a few words in- 
corporated in it, or if the English language can 
make it plain, certain, and unequivocal ? 

‘Sir, the committee, in order to remove all 
doubt, agreed to an amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKinley], provid- 
ing that nothing in this act shall be construed 
to affect these sections to which I called the 
attention of the House. 

“But, Mr. Speaker, that very amendment is 
probably open to the point of order, if any 
gentleman here should make it; and under a 
former ruling of the Speaker it is very likely 
that it might be ruled out. What will be the 
effect? The friends of the bill reject Mr. Con- 
ger’s amendment, also reject or have ruled out 
of order the amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McKinley]. 

““What meaning will you convey to the 
country? What will be the signification of 
your action? Do you not give notice, practi- 
cally, to the banks that they can not liquidate 
without redeeming their bonds held by the 
Treasury in their own circulation? By reject- 
ing the McKinley amendment do you not send 
out word to the country that it is the purpose 
in framing this bill to prevent the banks from 
liquidating under the existing provisions of 
law? that such at any rate is your construc- 
tion? Sir, I hope this House will do nothing 
of the kind, but will so amend the law that no 
man can fail to comprehend readily and under- 
stand clearly its provisions.” 

Mr. Price, of Missouri: ‘‘The gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Carlisle], who has the 
principal charge of this bill, alleges and has en- 
deavored to make gentlemen upon this side of 
the House believe, possibly has made gentlemen 
on that side of the House believe, that you do 
not intend to repeal the sections referred to by 
my friend the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Frye], 
when the last section of his bill provides in 
terms, not by implication, not by inference, but 
in terms, that this bill shall be called so-and- 
so, and that it shall repeal all acts and parts of 
acts in conflict with this act. And this act 
provides that you can not get the bonds out of 
the Treasury of the United States belonging to 
a bank that has deposited them there for cir- 
culation or for security of deposits made with 
them by the Government unless you deposit 
your own paper there for them. The section 
I refer to provides that lawful money may be 
deposited and these bonds taken up; while 
this bill says that they must return their own 
notes; and it would be base flattery not to 
call a man very foolish—that is as mild as I 
can put it—who does not know there never 
was a bank of issue established in this world 
that ever got in all of its own notes, And, 
consequently, if they can not get in their own 
notes, and if they can not get their bonds out 
any other way than by depositing their notes, 
they never can get their bonds. In other 
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words, by this fifth section you say they shall 
do a certain thing that is morally impossible 
for them to do. And then you say if they 
don’t do it you will put them into the hands 
of a receiver under section 5234 of the Revised 
Statutes; and there is no getting away from 
that section. 

‘But the great bugbear about this thing ig 
the cry as to the national banks. They are 
the troublesome element in this matter. There 
are gentlemen upon this floor, of intelligence, 
of integrity, of standing, not only here but at 
home, who rush to the front with as much 
velocity and ferocity whenever you name 
‘national banks’ as the wildest bull that ever 
came from the mountains of Andalusia would 
rush upon a red flag, 

“Oh, itis astonishing. What have the nation- 
al banks done? ‘They furnished a market for 
your bonds, and they did it at the solicitation 
of the Government, instead of your having to 
send your bonds to Europe, where you would 
have to send money to pay the coupons for 
interest accruing on them; and they did it for 
the purpose of aiding the Government to float 
its debt. But that is all forgotten, and the 
hue and ery was raised from one end of the 
country to the other that it would not do to 
put power in the hands of a few men.” 

Mr. Carlisle, of Kentucky: ‘Mr. Speaker: 
The fifth section of this bill has been so much 
misconstrued or so much misrepresented in 
various parts of the country, that I consider it 
my duty, notwithstanding the lateness of the 
hour, to say something in explanation of its 
provisions. It is not my purpose to enter 
upon an argument in support of the section 
except so far as the argument may be neces- 
sary to explain the principles upon which it 
was framed, and to state fully its purpose and 
effect. It contains four separate and distinct 
provisions, all relating, however, to the same 
general subject, and all calculated, in my opin- 
ion, to aid materially in the successful inaugu- 
ration and maintenance of the financial policy 
advocated by those of us who believe that the 
outstanding 5 and 6 per cent bonds of the 
United States should be funded at the mini- 
mum rate of interest paid by other first-class 
nations, and that the national banks should 
be required to assist in accomplishing this re- 
sult. In the first place, it provides, as amend- 
ed in the Senate, that from and after the 1st 
day of July next the 3 per cent bonds author- 
ized by the bill, and no others, shall be re- 
ceivable as security for the circulating notes 
of the national banks, and as security for the 
safe-keeping and prompt payment of the pub- 
lic money deposited with such banks. 

‘“‘ This is certainly a very plain and simple pro- 
vision, and it seems to me that it requires much 
more ingenuity to pervert its true meaning 
than it does to ascertain it; and yet for a 
while a persistent attempt was made to con- 
vince the public that if this provision should 
be adopted all national banks having 4 and 44 
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per cent bonds on deposit to secure their cir- 
culation and public deposits would be com- 
pelled after the date named to withdraw them 
and substitute bonds bearing 3 per cent, or go 
into liquidation. It is almost impossible to 
make an argument against such a construction 
as this; nor is it necessary to attempt it, as it 
is now conceded, I believe, everywhere, that 
there was not a shadow of foundation for it. 
It was one of the devices adopted by interested 
parties to alarm the banks and to precipitate 
a resort by them to the exercise of that dan- 
gerous power of contraction conferred upon 
them by the act of 1874; and in connection 
with other statements equally groundless it 
actually produced a rapid withdrawal of circu- 
lation, which for a few days threatened dis- 
aster and ruin to all the business interests of 
the people. 

“Sir, this is not the first effort that has 
been made in Congress to compel these creat- 
ures and agencies of the Government to assist 
it in reducing the interest charge upon the 
people, and, if it shall fail now, it will not be 
the first demonstration of their power over the 
financial legislation of the country. It is a 
humiliating confession for the representatives 
of the people to make, but it is true, neverthe- 
less, that ten years ago, when these institutions 
were fewer in number than they are to-day, 
when their organization was less perfect, and 
when their combined capital was not so great, 
they had power enough to defeat in this House 
a provision which was designed by the present 
Secretary of the Treasury to compel them to 
aid in funding a large part of the public debt 
at 4,44, and 5 per cent. On the 2d day of 
February, 1870, Mr. Sherman, as chairman of 
the Finance Committee in the Senate, reported 
back to that body, as a substitute for a bill 
previously introduced by Mr. Sumner, a bill 
which after some amendments was finally 
passed and is now known as the funding act 
of July 14, 1870. The bill as reported by Mr. 
Sherman provided for the issue and sale of 
$400,000,000 of bonds bearing interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent, $400,000,000 bearing inter- 
est at the rate of 44 per cent, and $400,000,000 
bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent; and 
in order to create a certain market for a large 
part of these securities it contained in its 
eighth section the following provisions, which 
I beg leave to submit for the consideration of 
gentlemen who have denounced what they 
have been pleased to call the ‘forced loan’ 
feature in the measure now before us. The 
eighth section of Mr, Sherman’s bill was as 
follows: 


“¢ And be it further enacted, That on and after the 
Ist day of October, 1870, registered bonds of any de- 
nomination not less than $1,000, issued under the 
provisions of this act, and no other, shall be deposited 
with the Treasurer of the United States as security 
for notes issued to national-banking associations for 
circulation under an act entitled ‘« An act to provide 
a national currency secured by a pledge of United 
States bonds, and to provide for the circulation and 
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redemption thereof,” approved June 8, 1864; and all 
national- banking associations organized under said 
act, or any amendment thereof, are hereby required 
to deposit bonds issued by this act, as security for 
their circulating notes, within one year from the pas- 
sage of this act, in detault of which their right to is- 
sue notes for circulation shall be forfeited ; and the 
Treasurer and the Comptroller of the Currency shall 
be authorized and required to take such measures as 
may be necessary to call in and destroy their out- 
standing circulation, and to return the bonds held as 
security therefor to the association by which the 
were deposited in sums of not less than $1,000: Pro- 
vided, That any such association now in existence 
may, upon giving thirty days’ notice to the Comp- 
troller of’ the Currency, by resolution of its board of 
directors, deposit legal-tender notes with the Treas- 
urer of the Dnited States to the amount of its out- 
standing circulation and take : the bonds Ppiedeed 
for its redemption: And provided further, That no 
more than one third of the bonds deposited by any 
bank as such security shall be of either of the classes 
of bonds hereby eatuoried on which the maximum 
rate of interest is fixed at 4% or 5 per cent per an- 
num.’ 


“The next section provided that the circu- 
lating notes which any banking association 
might receive from the Comptroller of the 
Currency should not exceed 80 per cent of the 
par value of the bonds deposited instead of 90 
per cent, as they may now obtain under the law. 

“It will be observed that the section just 
read is much more severe in its requirements 
than anything contained in this bill. It pro- 
posed to compel national banks not only to de- 
posit the new bonds and no others as security 
for circulation after a certain date, but it went 
further and declared that their right to issue 
notes for circulation should be absolutely for- 
feited unless they should within one year with- 
draw all the old bonds they then had on de- 
posit and substitute the new ones in their 
places. This was asweeping and radical provis- 
ion, which went to the full extent of asserting 
the absolute power of Congress to legislate ac- 
cording to its own conception of the public in- 
terests concerning the character of the bonds 
that should be deposited or permitted to re- 
main on deposit as security for the circulating 
notes of these corporations. That such power 
exists in Congress has been asserted again and 
again by some of the most eminent men in the 
country, and by none more frequently or em- 
phatically than Mr. Sherman himself, 

“These assertions are sufficient to show that 
the policy indicated in the first clause of the 
fifth section of the pending bill is not now pre- 
sented to the country for the first time, and 
that the right and duty of Congress to adopt 
it when in its judgment the interests of the 
Government and people require it have been 
asserted and maintained, not only by men of 
eminent ability as lawyers and large experi- 
ence in financial affairs, but by a majority of 
two to one in the Senate when the very first 
attempt was made to fund our enormous public 
debt at a reduced rate of interest. It was then 
insisted—and properly insisted, in my opinion— 
that those institutions which, in the language 
of Mr. Sherman, had, prior to 1870, ‘ made on 
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the average from 15 to 20 per cent annually 
upon the franchise derived from the United 
States,’ should be required to contribute their 
just proportion to the general welfare by re- 
ceiving and using as a basis for their circulation 
public securities bearing at least as low a rato 
of interest as the Government proposed to 
allow the savings-banks and the trustees and 
guardians of dependent widows and orphans 
throughout the country. But, sir, the national 
banks resisted the reasonable demands of the 
Government then as they are resisting them 
now, and the result was that the eighth sec- 
tion of Mr. Sherman’s bill was defeated in this 
House. A committee of conference was ap- 
pointed, and in lieu of that section it reported 
the following : 

“cAnd bert further enacted, That from and after 
the passage of this act the Treasurer of the United 
States shall receive no other than registered bonds 
issued under the provisions of this act as security for 
the circulating notes of national-banking associations 
issued under the act entitled ‘‘ An act to provide a 
national currency secured by a pledge of United 
States bonds, and to provide for the circulation and 
redemption thereof,” approved June 3, 1864, or any 
act supplementary or amendatory thereof.’ 


“This report was signed by Hon. Robert O. 
Schenck and Hon. Samuel Hooper on the part 
of the House, and by Hon. John Sherman, 
Hon. Charles Sumner, and Hon. Garrett Davis 
on the part of the Senate. The section in this 
form—requiring the banks to deposit the new 
bonds from and after the passage of the act, 
and not giving them time, as the fifth section 
of this bill does—received the votes of eighty- 
eight members of this House, and among them 
were the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Con- 
ger], the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Orth], 
and two gentlemen from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Kelley and Mr. O’ Neill], all of whom are still 
members of this body, and all of whom, except 
one | Mr. Kelley], are now opposing this feature 
of the bill. The conference report, however, 
was not agreed to here, and the Senate was 
compelled at last to recede from its position 
and allow the bill to become a law without the 
eighth section or any equivalent provision. 
When this result became inevitable, by reason 
of the active and determined opposition of the 
national banks, Mr. Sherman, who had been 
from the beginning an earnest and consistent 
advocate of the justice and policy of the com- 
pulsory clause, announced the fact to the Sen- 
ate in a speech which I commend to the serious 
consideration of gentlemen who are opposing 
this clause of the fifth section. After stating 
that there was ‘a very unreasonable and un- 
necessary clamor raised by the banks against 
that provision,’ he said: 

‘¢T wish now to record my deliberate judgment that 
in this conclusion to which we have been compelled 
to arrive by the action of the House we are doing the 
national banks a great injury, which will impair their 
influence and power among the people, and that the 
opposition of the national banks to this provision 
which would have required them to aid in the funding 
of the public debt will tend more to weaken and de- 
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stroy them than anything that has transpired since 
their organization. I do not sce how we can go before 
the people of the United States and ask them to lend 
us gold at par for our bonds, when we refuse to 
require agencies of our own creation to take them; 
when we even refuse to require new banks not yet 
organized to take these new bonds, and when we re- 
fuse to require old banks, which have made on the 
average from 15 to 20 per cent annually upon the 
franchise derived from the United States, to aid us to 
this extent in funding the national debt. 

** But, sir, the vote of the House shows the power 
of the national banks. It is so great, at least in the 
House, that in order to secure a funding bill we have 
been compelled to abandon all provisions in regard 
to the national banks; but I give notice that in the 
future I for one shall be prepared at all times to re- 
quire the national banks to take that class of bonds 
which we propose in this bill, and I have no doubt 
this will be the result. But for the present, in defer- 
ence to the wishes of the House, we have withdrawn 
the section in regard to national banks. 


“Now, sir, for the second time since the 
organization of these institutions the repre- 
sentatives of the people find themselves com- 
pelled in the discharge of their public duties to 
encounter the almost united opposition of more 
than two thousand corporations of their own 
creation—opposition to a financial policy al- 
ready approved by both branches of the leg- 
islative department—and thus we are again 
confronted with the naked question whether 
Congress or the banks shall finally determine 
what that policy shall be. What was the 
primary purpose ‘of the Government in estab- 
lishing this system in the first instance? If 
any gentleman entertains a doubt upon this 
subject, let him read the reports in which Mr. 
Chase, then Secretary of the Treasury, sug- 
gested and recommended the passage of the 
original national-bank act, and he will be con- 
vinced that the principal purpose of that emi- 
nent financier was to create a certain demand 
and reliable market for Government securities, 
Considered with reference to that purpose, it 
was unquestionably a wise stroke of financial 
policy, and it justly won for its author the 
highest encomiums from ministers of finance 
in all parts of the world. In fact, the con- 
stitutional power of Congress to create these 
corporations can not be maintained except upon 
the ground that they were to constitute, when 
organized, agencies of the Government for cer- 
tain public purposes. 

“Since the celebrated judgment of Chief- 
Justice Marshall in the case of the United 
States Bank, no one has ventured to affirm that 
Congress possesses power under the Constitu- 
tion to create corporations for the transaction 
of purely private business or for the sole benefit 
of private individuals. In order to come within 
the scope of congressional power they must be 
created as means or instrumentalities for the 
execution of some principal power delegated 
by the Constitution. They must be public 
agencies, and not mere private associations. 
The language of the court in the case alluded 
to is so clear and comprehensive that it is im- 
possible to mistake its meaning. It defines 
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with the utmost precision the foundation and 
extent of the power in question, and in so 
doing necessarily excludes from its operation 
all cases not coming within the terms of the 
definition itself. The court said: 

“The power of creating a corporation, though ap- 
pertaining to sovereignty, is not like the power of 
making war, or levying taxes, or of regulating com- 
merce, a great substantive and independent power, 
which can not be implied as incidental to other 
powers or used as a means of executing them. It is 
never the end for which other powers are exercised, 
but a means by which other objects are accomplished. 
. . . The power of creating a corporation is never used 
for its own sake, but for the purpose of effecting some- 
thing else. No suflicient reason is, therefore, per- 
ceived why it may not pass as incidental to those 
powers which are expressly given, if it be a direct 
mode of executing them. 

‘And again the court said: 

‘“ We admit, as all must admit, that the powers of 
the Government are limited, and that its limits are 
not to be transcended. But we think the sound con- 
struction of the Constitution must allow to the Na- 
tional Legislature that discretion, with respect to the 
means by which the powers it confers are to be car- 
ried into execution, which will enable that body to 
perform the high duties assigned to it, in the manner 
most beneficial to the people. Let the end be legiti- 
mate, let it be within the scope of the Constitution, 
and all means which are appropriate, which are 
ey adapted to that end, which are not prohibited, 

ut consist with the letter and spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, are constitutional. 

‘In another place the court, speaking of 
this same power, said: ' 

‘Had it been intended to grant this power as one 
which would be distinct and independent, to be ex- 
ercised in any case whatever, it would have found a 
place among the enumerated powers of the Govern- 
ment. But being considered merely as a means to be 
ered only for the purpose of carr ing into execu- 
tion the given powers, there could be no motive for 
particularly mentioning it. 

“Congress did not create these banking as- 
sociations, or have the power to create them, 
merely for the private emolument of their 
stockholders, but it established them as agen- 
cies of the Government to co-cperate with it 
and assist it in conducting its financial opera- 
tions. Whatever private gain or profit may 
accrue to those who see proper to engage in 
the business of banking under the system is in- 
cidental only to the main purpose of the law; 
or, in other words, the prospect of such gain 
was the inducement which public policy indi- 
cated should be offered in order to make the 
experiment a success and secure a market for 
the Government loans. 

“Having the express power to borrow 
money on the credit of the United States, it 
might well be argued that a national banking 
system could be created under the authority of 
congressional legislation as a necessary and 
proper means to accomplish that object; but 
this obviously implies that there must be ab- 
solute and continued governmental control 
over the means employed, for otherwise the 
instrument would become the niaster, or at 
least mdependent of the authority for whose 
use 12 was created. If, therefore, there had 
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been no express reservation of the right to 
alter, amend, or repeal the national banking 
law, such right would have necessarily resulted. 
from the nature and objects of the legislation. 
Its existence would have been just as clear in 
such a case as in the case of a public office cre- 
ated by statute for the more convenient or 
effective execution of a State or Federal power. 
There is no difference in this respect between 
a public agency and a public office. 

“There are no elements of a contract in such 
legislation, and therefore the extent to which 
the Government will or ought to go in the 
exercise of its power of supervision and control 
is always a question of policy and not a ques- 
tion of power. Now, however, we are told, 
in effect, that the Government ought no longer 
to use the national banks for one of the pur- 
poses, the principal purpose, of their creation: 
that to require them to deposit 8 per cent 
bonds, after a certain date, to secure the cir- 
culating notes which the United States fur- 
nishes and guarantees would be an act of bad 
faith ; and that it would so diminish the profits 
realized upon their circulation as to compel 
them to withdraw it, and thus inflict great in- 
jury upon the country by a contraction of the 
currency. It has not been very long since the 
policy of contraction was a favorite one with 
some who now protest most strongly against 
it, but, having pursued it until it nearly crushed 
the life out of every legitimate industry in the 
land, they appear at last to confess, in an in- 
direct way, that it was a mistake. I agree 
with them that a large contraction of the cur- 
rency, especially if it be sudden and unex- 
pected, amounts to a public calamity, and I 
shall endeavor before concluding to show that 
one of the main purposes of the fifth section of 
this bill is to make such contraction impossible 
in the future. 

‘‘T will not discuss the question of good faith 
with the banks or their advocates; it is not 
involved in this proposed legislation, and can 
not be introduced in the debate except upon the 
utterly inadmissible theory that the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States are bound 
by some sort of compact to furnish these insti- 
tutions as long as they exist with bonds bear- 
ing the same rate of interest as those now out- 
standing. They now hold and have on deposit 
$206,486,050 in bonds bearing interest at the 
rate of 5 and 6 per cent, and by the express 
terms of the laws under which they were cre- 
ated the Government hasa right to redeem and 
cancel every one of them at the end of the 
current fiscal year. It has an undoubted right 
to redeem and destroy them without issuing 
any bonds whatever to take their places, and 
it would not be an act of bad faith to do so. 
But it has not the means to do this, and there- 
fore it proposes to issue and sell bonds bear- 
ing interest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum, 
and with the proceeds of these sales it pro- 
poses to pay the $206,486,050 held by the 
banks as well as the $465,000,000 held by other 
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people. If this can be accomplished—and 
many of the best business-men and ablest 
financiers in the country believe it can be— 
there will be an annual saving to the people of 
more than $14,000,000 in interest on the pub- 
lic debt, to say nothing of the reduction which 
would almost certainly take place in the com- 
mercial rate of interest all over the country. 
If anybody has aright to complain of the fund- 
ing of the public debt at 3 per cent—which I 
deny—it is certainly not the banks who want 
to issue circulation upon the bonds, but the 
widows and orphans and other beneficiaries 
of trust estates whose entire income consists 
of the interest received upon the securities in 
which the principal is required to be invested, 

‘When a private individual, not engaged in 
the business of banking, purchases, either for 
himself or as guardian, executor, or trustee, 3 
per cent United States bonds to the amount of 
$100,000, the whole annual income derived 
from them is $3,000; but if a national bank 
purchases the same amount and description of 
bonds, and deposits them with the Treasurer 
as a basis for its circulation, it receives the 
same amount, $3,000, annually as interest on 
the bonds, and besides the Government imme- 
diately returns to it $90,000 of guaranteed 
notes, of which $85,500 can be loaned out to 
the people for its own exclusive benefit at 
such rates of interest as it will command in the 
market. It is thus enabled to receive out of 
the public Treasury $3,000 annually as interest 
on its bonds, and if the commercial rate of in- 
terest be 6 per cent it receives an additional 
$5,130 as interest on the $85,500 loaned out. 
From this last amount, however, there should 
be deducted the sum of $900, being the 1 per 
cent tax on circulation, and $81, the estimated 
average annual amount of redemption expenses, 
so that the bank in fact receives the net sum 
of $7,149 annually, as against $3,000 received 
by the private individual on precisely the same 
investment. - 

‘But, Mr. Speaker, let us inquire briefly 
whether any injustice will be done to the na- 
tional banks, or any hardship will be imposed 
upon them, by the provision in the fifth section 
that after July next none but the 3 per cent 
bonds shall be receivable as security for circu- 
lating notes and public deposits. And es- 
pecially Jet us inquire whether on that account 
their profits on circulation will be so dimin- 
ished as to compel them, or even justify them, 
in withdrawing their notes and contracting the 
currency. If the funding contemplated by this 
bill shall be successfully accomplished, there 
will be hereafter no Government securities out- 
standing except the four and a half per cents, 
the four per cents, and the three per cents 
which we now propose to authorize; and the 
banks, if they issue circulation at all, must do 
so upon one or the other of these classes of 
bonds. It is susceptible of mathematical dem- 
onstration that they can issue circulation 
more profitably upon a 3 per cent bond at par 
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than they can upon either a 44 per cent or a 
4 per cent, even at the prices for which they 
are at present selling in the money market; 
and it is conceded by every one, whose opinion 
is at all worthy of consideration, that if a 3 
per cent shall be issued and sold at par the 
prices of the other two classes will advance to 
such a figure as will make them yield to the in- 
vestor about the same rate of interest on his 
actual outlay. 

“During the last eleven years, from March 
1, 1870, to September 1, 1880, including the 
whole period of financial distress in this coun- 
try. the average annual earnings of all the 
national banks in the United States, number- 
ing 1,481 at the beginning of that period and 
2,072 at its close, amounted to 8-4 per cent 
upon their entire capital and surplus. At the 
date last mentioned their capital was $454,215,- 
062, and their accumulated cash surplus was 
$120,145,649. This surplus represents net ac- 
cumulated gains over and above all taxes, ex- 
penses, and dividends. During the same period 
of eleven years they have declared dividends 
to the amount of $479,448,181; that is, their 
dividends alone have exceeded the whole 
amount of their capital at the end of the period, 
and in addition they have set apart since their 
organization and now hold, as just stated, $120,- 
145,649 as a surplus fund to be divided among 
their stockholders whenever they see proper to 
close up their business. 

‘‘ When we remember that these remarkable 
results have been accomplished, notwithstand- 
ing the general paralysis of business which 
prevailed during five years of this period, we 
can appreciate in some measure at least the 
immense value of the franchise which the Goy- 
ernment has conferred upon these institutions, 
and in return for which it now asks them not 
to make any substantial sacrifice, but simply 
to assist it in the negotiation of a loan at 3 per 
cent in order that the people who have pa- 
tiently borne such heavy burdens in the past 
may be relieved hereafter from an annual in- 
terest charge of over $14,000,000. Sir, they 
can not*afford to reject this reasonable de- 
mand, and he will be a most unwise and dan- 
gerous friend of the national banking system 
who by his vote or otherwise places the bene- 
ficiaries of that system in an attitude of defiance 
to the will of Congress and the people on this 
subject.” 

The Speaker: ‘The question recurs on or- 
dering the main question on concurring in the 
Senate amendment with the amendment of the 
gentleman from Michigan.” 

The main question was ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided 
in the negative—yeas 117, nays 182, not voting 
41. 

So the Senate amendment was not concurred 
in with the amendment of Mr. Conger. 

The amendments of the Senate were then 
concurred in, and the Speaker declared that 
the bill had passed both Houses of Congress. 
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On March 38d the following veto message 
was received. 

The Speaker: ‘The Chair lays before the 
House the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 

The Olerk read as follows: 


To the House of Representatives : 

Having ene the bill entitled ‘* An act to 
facilitate the refunding of the national debt,” I am 
constrained to return it to the House of Representa- 
tives, in which it originated, with the following state- 
ment of my objections to its passage. i 

The imperative necessity for peas t action, and 
the pressure of public duties in t closing week of 
my term of office, compel me to refrain from any at- 
tempt to make a full and satisfactory presentation of 
the objections to the bill. 

The importance of the passage at the present ses- 
sion of Congress of a suitable measure for the refund- 
ing of the national debt, which is about to mature, is 
generally recognized, Tt has been urged upon the at— 
tention of Congress by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and in my last annual message. If successfully accom- 

lished, it will secure a large decrease in the annual 
interest payment of the nation ; and I earnestly rec- 
ommend, if the bill before me shall fail, that another 
measure for this purpose be adopted before the present 
Congress adjourns. 

While in my opinion it would be wise to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion, to 
offer to the public bonds bearing 3% per cent interest 
in aid of re unding, I should not deem it my duty to 
interpose my constitutional objection to the passage of 
the present bill if it did not contain, in its fifth sec- 
tion, provisions which, in my judgment, seriously 
impair the value, and tend to the destruction of the 
present national-banking system of the country. This 
system has now been in operation almost twenty years. 

o safer or more beneficial banking system was ever 
established. Its advantages as a business are free to 
all who have the necessary capital. It furnishes a 
currency to the public, which for convenience and the 
security of the Fil-hol er has probably never been 
equaled by that of any other banking system. Its 
notes are secured by the deposit with the Government 
of the interest-bearing bonds of the United States. 

The section of the bill before me which relates to 
the national-banking system, and to which objection 
is made, is not an essential part of a refunding meas- 
ure. It is as follows: 

Srcrion 5. From and after the 1st day of July, 1881, the 8 
pe cent bonds authorized by the first section of this act shall 

@ the only bonds receivable as security for national-bank cir- 
culation, or as security for the safe-keeping and prompt pay- 
ment of the public money deposited with such banks; but 
when any such bonds deposited for the purposes aforesaid 
shall be designated for purchase or redemption by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the banking association depositing the 
same shall have the right to substitute other issues of the 
bonds of the United States in lieu thereof: Provided, That 
no bond upon which interest has ceased shall be accepted or 
shall be continued on deposit as security for circulation or for 
the safe-keeping of the public money; and in case bonds so 
deposited shall not be withdrawn, as provided by law, within 
thirty days after interest has ceased thereon, the banking 
association depositing the same shall be subject to the liabili- 
ties and proceedings on the part of the Comptroller provided 
for in section 5284 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States: And provided Jurther, That section 4 of the act of 
June 20, 1874, entitled ““An act fixing the amount of United 
States notes, providing for a redistribution of the national- 
bank currency, and for other purposes,” be and the same is 
hereby repealed ; and sections 5159 and 5160 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States be and the same are hereby 
re-enacted. 

Under this section it is obvious that no additional 
banks will hereafter be organized, except possibly in 
a few cities or localities where the prevailing rates of 
interest in ordinary business are extremely low. No 
new banks can be organized, and no increase of the 
capital of existing banks can be obtained, except by 
the purchase and deposit of 3 per cent bonds. No 
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other bonds of the United States can be used for the 
purpose. The one thousand millions of other bonds 
recently issued by the United States, and bearing a 
higher rate of interest than 8 per cent, and therefore a 
better security for the bill-holder, ean not, after the 
1st of July next, be received as security for bank cir- 
culation. This is a radical change in the banking law. 
It takes from the banks the right they have heretofore 
had under the law to purchase and deposit, as security 
for their circulation, any of the bonds issued by the 
United States, and deprives the bill-holder of the best 
security which the banks are able to give, by requiring 
them to deposit bonds having the least value of-any 
bonds issued by the Government, 

The average rate of taxation of capital employed 
in banking is more than double the rate of taxation 
upon capital employed in other legitimate business. 

nder these circumstances, to amend the banking law 
80 as to deprive the banks of the peyaoan of securing 
their notes by the most valuable bonds issued by the 
Government will, it is believed; in a large part of the 
country, be a practical prohibition of the organization 
of new banks, and prevent the pears: banks from 
cnlarging their capital. The national anking sys- 
tem, if continued at all, will be a monopoly in the 
hands of those already engaged in it, who may pur- 
chase Government bonds bearing a more favorable rate 
of interest than the 8 per cent bonds prior to next J uly. 

To prevent the further organization of banks is to 
put in jeopardy the whole system by taking from it 
that feature which makes it as it now is, a banking 
system free upon the same terms to all who wish to 
engage in it. Even the existing banks will be in dan- 
ger of being driven from business by the additional 
disadvantages to which they will be subjected by this 
bill. In short, I can not but regard the ttth section of 
the bill as a step in the direction of the destruction of 
the nationai-banking system. 

Our country, after a long period of business de- 
pression, has just entered upon acareer of unexampled 
prosperity. 

The withdrawal of the currency from circulation 
of the national banks and the enforced winding up of 
the banks in consequence, would inevitably bring 
serious embarrassment and disaster to the business of 
the country. Banks of issue are essential instruments 
of modern commerce. _ If the present efficient and ad- 
mirable system of banking is broken down, it will in- 
evitably be followed by a recurrence to other and in- 
ferior methods of banking. Any measure looking to 
such a result will be a disturbing element in our finan- 
cial system. It will destroy confidence, and surely 
check the growing prosperity of the country. 

Believing that a measure for refunding the na- 
tional debt is not necessarily connected with the na- 
tional-banking law, and that any refunding act would 
defeat its own object if it imperiled the national-bank- 
ing system or seriously impaired its usefulness ; and 
convinced that section 5 of the bill before me would, 
if it should become a law, work great harm, I here- 
with return the bill to the House of Representatives 
for that further consideration which is provided for in 
the Constitution. RUTHERFORD B, HAYES, 

Exxcurive Mansion, March 3, 1881. 


Mr. Tucker, of Virginia: “I move that the 
message of the President be printed, and that 
it do lie upon the table, subject to be called 
up at a future time for consideration.” 

The Speaker: ‘The question is on the mo- 
tion to postpone the present consideration,” 

The question was taken; and there were—~ 
yeas 138, nays 116, not voting 86. No further 
action was taken on the bill. 





In the House, on January 5th, the bill to es- 
tablish a board of commissioners of interstate 
commerce was taken up. 
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Mr. Reagan, of Texas: “At the threshold 
has been raised a question of the extent of our 
authority. When we come to look at this sub- 
ject we are confronted by the fact that most of 
the railroad corporations are the creatures of 
the State governments. So far as the power 
of Congress over this subject goes it is derived 
from the clause of the Constitution which con- 
fers upon Congress the power to regulate com- 
merce among the States. It has to that extent 
the power to regulate commerce. That power 
carries with it no other powers over these cor- 
porations. The Congress have no power, and 
this committee and this bill assume no power, 
to operate on the railroads as railroads, or 
upon their franchises or corporate rights. And 
when the committee have been asked to rem- 
edy other evils, such as the watering of stock 
as a pretext of levying additional tribute upon 
the people, we have had to meet the friends of 
such propositions as that with the statement 
that we have no power, however much we 
sympathize with them, to take hold of these 
corporations and deal with them as such, but 
our powers are limited alone to the regulation 
of commerce among the States. While under 
an unbroken line of precedents the Supreme 
Court have held that the power is exclusively 
in Congress to regulate interstate commerce, 
they hold that the power of Congress is not 
only exclusive, but that it is ample and as com- 
plete in every respect as the power of the State 
to regulate commerce within the State. 

‘* Perhaps I may as well say that Mr. Story, 
in his ‘ Commentaries,’ and the justices of the 
Supreme Oourt, in their opinions, a number of 
them, refer to the fact that the point has been 
made that railroads were not in existence 
when the Constitution was made, from which 
it has been inferred that its provisions did not 
cover the regulation of commerce on railroads. 
The papers connected with the formation of 
the Federal Constitution and the transition 
from the Articles of Confederation to the con- 
stitutional government, show that the question 
which was most conspicuous in those discus- 
sions was one which looked to limiting the 
power of a State to legislate in a hostile manner 
against the commerce of its sister States, and 
to conferring upon Congress a power which 
would prevent them from doing so. 

‘Tt is held by the Supreme Court in some of 
its decisions that it was an evidence of the 
wisdom, the foresight, and the prescience of 
that convention that in its few simple, ele- 
mental rules of government it was wiser than 
it could itself foresee, by making a regulation 
which applied to all the future modes of carry- 
ing on commerce among the States, as well as 
to those which existed at the time. That is as 
much as I desire to say on that point. 

“We take the position that we have no 
power to regulate commerce over railroads 
outside of that power which follows the au- 
thority to regulate commerce among the States. 
With that settled under the provisions of the 
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Constitution as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court, our pathway is clear on the question of 
power. 

‘““T desire, now, to call the attention of the 
House to the provisions of the substitute offered 
by myself for the original bill. And I desire 
the attention of the House for a few moments 
while I endeavor to show that by labor and 
study the Committee on Commerce of the 
Forty-fifth Congress succeeded in developing a 
few simple, plain, clear, and easily understood 
rules that will obviate the greater number of 
complaints against the action of the railroads, 
without in any way embarrassing the railroads 
or crippling their usefulness. 

‘“ And I desire to say here, that in three 
Congresses, and on three committees, I have 
heard no member of the committee of the 
House express any opinion which indicated an 
hostility to railroads. We all realize their 
beneficent effect in building up our commerce, 
in promoting the prosperity of the country, 
and generally in contributing to the progress 
of the civilization and wealth of our country. 
No purpose has existed to cripple them; no 
one has expressed any desire to inflict a serious 
injury upon those great interests. 

‘““ How do we meet this great question? We 
propose, first, that one man should not be 
charged more than another man for like ser- 
vices by a railroad. That is a simple rule, so 
elemental in its truth that no one can or will 
controvert its justice or propriety. 

‘“ What next? As a corollary to that we 
propose to say that no rebates or drawbacks 
shall in any case bo allowed. Rebates and 
drawbacks are simply a means of discrimina- 
tion which we propose to cut off. 

‘““Next, we propose that the people shall not 
be deprived of the benefit of competition 
among these corporations by their pooling 
We pro- 
pose to secure to the people the benefits of full 
competition. 

‘“‘ We propose, next, to protect the people of 
localities by a partial restriction upon the 
powers of corporations, not by taking away 
their power of discrimination, but by limiting 
their power of discrimination between places. 
And the best rule which we were able to 
adopt, which does not quite approach equity, 
but leaves a larger discretion than strict equity 
would justify, being the best rule we could 
adopt, is one by which we declare that more 
shall not be charged for a shorter than for a 
longer distance on the same haul. For in- 
stance, we declare that no more shall be 
charged for a car-load of freight for one hun- 
dred miles than for three hundred or five hun- 
dred miles on the same line. 

‘Remember, we do not use the term pro- 
rate, we do not use the idea prorate. We 
simply make the car-load the unit. We then 
provide that more shall not be charged for a 
car-load for a shorter than for a longer dis- 
tance. 
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‘¢ Now to illustrate the necessity of this. The 
sworn testimony before the Committee on 
Commerce of the Forty-fourth Congress shows 
that freight from the city of Pittsburg, to be 
sent to Philadelphia, in the same State, could 
be placed on the Ohio River and sent down the 
Ohio River five hundred and forty miles to the 
city of Cincinnati, where there are competing 
lines of railroad, and from there sent back 
through Pittsburg to Philadelphia cheaper 
than it could be sent directly from Pittsburg 
to Philadelphia. 

“A year ago last winter the commercial 
bodies of New York and Philadelphia stated 
before our committee that they could ship ar- 
ticles of commerce from Philadelphia and New 
York to the city of Boston, and from there 
ship them to the West cheaper than they could 
send them directly from those cities to the 
West. My friend from Nevada here [Mr. Dag- 
gett] has the evidence, which, if he has the 
opportunity, he will present to the House, 
showing that a car-load of freight sent from 
Omaha to the West will be charged more if it 
stops at the Palisades, in Nevada, than if it 
went to San Francisco and was brought back. 
Freights could be taken from Omaha to San 
Francisco on through rates, and back to the 
Palisades on way rates, as cheap or cheaper 
than they could be taken from Omaha directly 
to the Palisades. 

“T could go onand multiply instances of this 
kind to an indefinite extent, showing the ne- 
cessity of limiting the power of these corpora- 
tions to discriminate in favor of one locality or 
business, and against another locality or busi- 
ness, to enrich one town or city, and impoy- 
erish another town or city. 

“When these corporations were created it 
was for the purpose of furnishing conveniences 
of transportation to all the people, and not as 
instruments of oppression to any. 

‘These are all the provisions of the proposed 
bill except one. We require these railroads to 
print and post up their schedule rates of freight. 
They say they do that now. If they do, then 
they pay no respect to their schedules. It was 
denied by the President of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, and by the President of the Erie 
Railroad, in writing over their own signatures, 
In answer to an inquiry of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the city of New York, that they 
discriminated in rates or made any special rates, 
and immediately succeeding that denial proof 
was made before the committee of the New 
York Legislature engaged in the investigation 
of the subject that six thousand special con- 
tracts had been made by the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad in one year preceding that time 
—that many instances of special rates, of dis- 
criminations, 

“Tam speaking now of the railroads them- 
selves, not the stockholders, for these fare but 
little better than the other people of this coun- 
try. It is the managers, the officers, who profit 
by the wrongs inflicted upon the people and 
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the stockholders. One of the modes of doing 
this is by the organization of corporations 
within corporations, rings within rings, to con- 
trol particular branches of commerce in their 
own interest, and then to exercise the power 
of discrimination as between men and places, 
to secure a monopoly in the particular trade. 
But I pass from that branch to the subject. 

“These are the provisions of the bill—sim- 
ple, easily understood, incontrovertible, on ac- 
count of the practical truth which underlies 
and supports each of them. We propose to 
remedy these evils. We propose three reme- 
dies: first, a civil action in behalf of the party 
aggrieved by a violation of the provisions of 
this bill, with triple damages in case of recoy- 
ery; second, a gui tam action—a civil suit to 
be brought and conducted by a public officer 
where the litigants are unable to combat the 
power of these vast corporations; and on the 
successful prosecution of such suit the penalty 
is to be not Jess than $1,000. In addition to 
this we propose by the bill which I advocate to 
allow a criminal remedy by indictment against 
the officers and agents of the corporations vio- 
lating the law, with a penalty of $1,000. These 
measures do not involve imprisonment; they 
involve pecuniary liability only ; but they have 
been intentionally made sufficiently vigorous to 
prevent a willful violation of the law. 

‘“‘ But if these simple provisions of the bill, 
with these remedies so easily understood, were 
adopted, and nothing more, the measure would 
not meet the expectations of the public. I 
looked to the action of the various States to 
see why it was that State legislation of a some- 
what similar character had been ineffectual. 
I found that suits often failed for want of evi- 
dence. When one of the officers of these cor- 
porations was summoned before the tribunals 
of justice and put upon the stand as a witness, 


. he declined to testify. When asked for his 


reasons, he would say he could not testify 
without criminating himself; and so he was 
permitted to stand aside. To overcome this 
difficulty, to open the mouths of these gentle- 
men who know what they are doing, we pro- 
pose to compel them to testify in civil suits in 
which they are parties, with the reservation 
that their testimony shall not be used against 
them in criminal proceedings. This is not an 
unusual, but in such cases a necessary remedy. 

“Again, in States where equitable powers 
were not given, in the trial of civil causes of 
this kind it often became necessary to get facts 
from the books, papers, and documents of these 
corporations, and when they declined to sur- 
render them the court was powerless to enforce 
their production. To overcome this difficulty 
we provide that the courts trying civil cases 
under this bill shall have equitable as well as 
legal powers, and may compel the production 
of books and papers, may compel discovery as 
in any other proceeding in equity. Thus we 
provide for opening the mouths, for opening 
the books, papers, and documents of these cor- 
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porations, so as to prevent the concealment of 
facts necessary to the ends of justice, and to 
prevent evasions of law which would defeat 
the purposes of the bill. 

“These, briefly stated, are the provisions of 
the bill which I propose to ask the House to 
adopt as a substitute for the original bill, that 
substitute being now in fact the bill of the ma- 
jority.” 

Mr. Singleton, of Mlinois: “I would like to 
get the gentleman’s opinion upon the question 
of the power of the States to furnish the same 
remedies proposed by this bill.” 

Mr. Reagan: “ As to the power of the State, 
it is as full and ample as the power of the Gen- 
eral Government, though limited to commerce 
wholly within the State. The State can adopt 
the same provisions with reference to State 
commerce that we adopt with reference to in- 
terstate commerce.” 

Mr. Singleton: ‘Does not this bill apply to 
internal commerce?” 

Mr. Reagan: ‘‘ We can not control that; we 
have not the power to control commerce wholly 
within a State.” 

Mr. Singleton: ‘All the commerce within 
a State must be internal commerce, of course.” 

Mr. Reagan: “I will tell my friend how we 
meet that difficulty. Of course when goods 
are shipped in a State the commerce originates 
in the State; but the marks upon the goods 
indicate whether they are destined to stop 
within that State or go to another. These 
marks are put upon the goods, not by the rail- 
road company but by the shipper; and if the 
shipper in Illinois marks his freight for New 
York or any other State than Illinois, it is in- 
terstate commerce; ard the law takes hold of 
it and protects it from the initial point to the 
time the freight is landed at its destination.” 

Mr. Singleton: ‘‘ What I wished to ask was, 
whether that commerce would be subject to 
inspection at the terminal point? Whether 
the commodity the gentleman treats as com- 
merce in transitu would be subject to inspec- 
tion or not? Is that your understanding? ” 

Mr. Reagan: “I am not sure that I under- 
stand the gentleman’s question. There is noth- 
ing in the bill in reference to that, however.” 

Mr. Singleton: ‘This is a very important 
inquiry, because our courts have held that it is 
not even an article of commerce until after it 
has been inspected, much less commerce itself.” 

Mr. Reagan: ‘“ Very well. However that 
may be, when a man ships five tons of wheat 
from Chicago to New York I submit that it is 
commerce, and it does not take an inspector 
to make it wheat.” 

Mr. Rice, of Massachusetts: ‘I wish to ask 
the gentleman from Texas whether he believes 
that Congress has power to oblige the New 
York Central Railroad in any way to modify 
its charges on freight received by it at Buffalo, 
either from railroads coming into Buffalo or 
by water-carriage over the lakes, that freight 
to be carried within the State of New York by 
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the New York Central Railroad, a corporation 
of the State of New York, and not existing out- 
side of the State of New York.” 

Mr. Reagan: ‘I will answer the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts as I have already an- 
swered the gentleman from Illinois. Whether 
the commerce is interstate or State commerce 
depends upon the fact as to whether it is 
shipped from one State and destined to an- 
other or to a foreign country, or shipped from 
a foreign country for one of the States. Ifthe 
commerce is shipped, the bill specially provides 
that from the point of shipment in the State 
where it starts to the point of its destination it 
is interstate commerce in the sense of the law, 
whether it goes over one or many railroads. 
It would be undoubtedly as much interstate 
commerce passing part of the way over water 
as if it passed all the way over land. The ques- 
tion of water or land transportation has noth- 
ing whatever to do with the character of the 
commerce, but simply its origin and destination. 
Its origin and destination fix the fact.” 

Mr. Singleton: ‘I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Texas myself, further, if a stream 
should have its source in one State, and thread 
its way through the mountains and valleys for 
one half its length before it became navigable 
and subject to the power of Congress, would 
it be an interstate stream?” 

Mr. Reagan: “That is a question that has 
already been decided by the courts of the coun- 
try. The Supreme Court has settled that ques- 
tion, and it is even stronger than the question 
of my friend from Illinois. They have de- 
clared, and the decision has been repeated, 
that if a commerce originates upon a stream 
running entirely within a State which ends by 
emptying into another stream or bay, gulf or 
sea, and thereby communicates by water with 
other States or foreign countries, the commerce 
which passes on from State to State is inter- 
state commerce. The Saginaw River in Michi- 
gan, asmallstream only forty miles long, is given 
as anexample. All its course is wholly within 
the State of Michigan, but the commerce pass- 
ing on it to other States is held to be interstate 
commerce.” 

Mr. Harris, of Virginia: “The gentleman 
says the destination of the commerce shall de- 
termine its character. Then let me suppose a 
case that must inevitably arise. Goods or prod- 
uce in Ohio destined for Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, are shipped on a road that has no control 
east of the west bank of the Ohio River, and 
the company says, ‘We will ship this to the 
west bank of the Ohio River, but we have no 
power to ship it beyond that’; would that be, 
under the gentleman’s bill, interstate commerce 
if landed on the Ohio River, simply because 
directed to Wheeling, on the east bank of the 
Ohio River?” 

Mr. Reagan: “TI will read a clause of the bill 
which answers the gentleman’s question. We 
knew the railroads would make the exact point 
which my friend from Virginia has made, and 
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we undertook to settle that for them. The bill 


provides: 

es eak, stoppage, or interruption, or any con- 
ee Ne oo iY mderstanding’ shall be made to 
prevent the carriage of any property from being and 
being treated as one continuous carriage, in the mean- 
ing of this act, from the place of shipment to the place 
of destination, unless such stoppage, interruption, con- 
tract, arrangement, or understanding was made in good 
faith tor some practical and necessary purpose, with- 
out any intent to avoid or interrupt such continuous 
carriage, or to evade any of the provisions of this act. 

“We take care to provide in advance that 
the object of the act shall not be defeated by 
the machinations of the railroads; and if you 
will give us the bill I will guarantee that that 
shall not be done.” 

Mr. Rice: ‘“T desire to ask the gentleman a 
question right there. Does he contend that, 
under that section he has read, Congress can 
force the New York Central Road—I speak of 
that road merely in illustration—to make any 
rates beyond its terminus or to do anything 
else than take the freight that comes to it at 
Buffalo and carry it to its destination? Oan 
the power of Congress be exerted over that 
State corporation to compel it to make con- 
tracts and rates beyond the State?” 

Mr. Reagan: ‘“ What I propose to say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts is, that this bill 
nowhere fixes any rates. It expressly avoids 
making any rates. But it takes the protection 
of the commerce, between the States into its 
control, and out of the monopoly powers of 
the corporations ; it prevents charging one man 
more than another man; it prevents rebate 
and drawbacks; it prevents pooling of freights, 
and prevents unjust discriminations between 
place and place. And the gentleman, before 
he debates this question intelligently, must 
separate his idea of regulating freights from 
the consideration of this bill. 

“T know, sir, in all preceding discussions 
here in this House, in our committee, and in 
the committee of the Senate, the lawyers and 
managers of railroads have attempted to con- 
fuse this subject by saying that members of 
Congress, by their vocation, were not qualified 
to regulate railroad traffic. I haye answered 
that before as I answer it to-day. They have 
said that none can do it but experts. God de- 
liver this country if its interests are placed in 
the hands of railroad experts, in the interest 
of railroad companies, under the dictation of 
railroad officers! Sir, we have done better 
than that. We ask no aid of a railroad expert. 
We ask but honest consciences and common- 
sense to solve these propositions, What ex- 
pert is necessary to say that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts shall not pay two dollars a 
ton for his freight while the gentleman from 
Illinois pays only one dollar a ton for the same 
sort of freight over the same ground? What 
expert is necessary? Oommon justice, com- 
mon right, common necessity settles that ques- 
tion, and settles with equal conclusiveness the 
question against rebates and drawbacks, against 
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the pooling of freights, and against the de« 
stroying of one city or town or business for 
the benefit of another.” 

Subsequently, on March ist, the House re- 
fused further to consider the bill. 





In the Senate, on February 24, the following 
resolution relative to counting the electoral 
votes for President and Vice-President of the 
United States was taken up and considered : 


Liesolved, That the Senate will be ready to receive 
the House of Representatives in the Senate-Chamber 
on Wednesday, February 9th, at twelve o’clock me- 
ridian, for the purpose of being present at the o ening 
and counting of the votes for President and Vice- 
President of the United States; that two persons be 
appointed tellers on the part of the Senate to make a 
list of the votes for President and Vice-President of 
the United States as they shall be declared; that the 
result shall be delivered to the President of the Sen- 
ate, who shall announce the state of the vote, which 
shall be entered on the journals, and, if it shall a 
pear that a choice hath been made agreeably to t 
Constitution, such entry on the journals shall be 
deemed a sufficient declaration thereof. 


The pending question being on the amend- 
ment reported by the select committee to take 
into consideration the state of the law respect- 
ing the ascertaining and declaration of the re- 
sult of the election for President and Vice- 
President of the United States, to strike out 
all after the word “resolyed” and insert: 


1. That the two Houses of Congress shall assemble 
in the hall of the House of Representatives on 
Wednesday, the 9th of February, 1881, at twelve 
o’clock ., and the President of the Senate shall be the 
presiding officer ; that one person be appointed a teller 
on the part of the Senate and two on the part of the 
House of Representatives to make a list of the votes 
as they shall be declared ; that the result shall be de- 
livered to the President of the Senate, who shall an- 
nounce the state of the vote and the persons elected 
to the two Houses assembled as aforesaid, which shall 
be deemed a declaration of the persons elected Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States; and. 
together with a list of votes, be entered on the journa 
of the two Houses. 

2. That if it shall appear that any votes of electors 
for President or Vice-President of the United States 
have been given on a day other than that fixed for 
casting such votes by act of Congress, in pursuance of 
the Constitution of the United States ; if the counting 
or omitting to count such votes shall not essentially 
change the result of the election, they shall be re- 
ported by the President of the Senate in the follow- 
Ing manner: Were the votes of electors cast on the 
day of ——, 1880, to be counted, the result would 
be for A B for President of the United States —— 
votes, and for C D for President of the United States 
votes ; if not counted, the result would be for 
A B for President of the United States votes, and 
for C D for President of the United States —— votes 5 
but in either event —— is elected President of the 
United States. 
President. 

Mr. Morgan, of Alabama: “TI desire ‘to in- 
sert after the word ‘resolved’ and before the 
figure 1 in the amendment the words ‘by the 
Senate, the House of Representatives concur- 
ring.’ The substance of the resolution is a 
concurrent resolution.” 

Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont: “That is neces- 
sary.” 











And in the same manner for Vice- 
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The Vice-President: ‘The Chair hears no 
objection, and that modification will be made.” 

Mr. Morgan: ‘“‘I also move to strike out the 
words ‘one person,’ where it reads‘that one 
person be appointed a teller on the part of the 
Senate,’ and to insert ‘two persons,’ and 
changing ‘a teller’ to ‘ tellers,’ so as to make 
it read ‘that two persons be appointed tellers 
on the part of the Senate’; so that the Houses 
shall be equally represented.” 

Mr. Edmunds: “ That is right.” 

The Vice-President: ‘Is there objection to 
this amendment? The Chair hears none, and 
it is agreed to.” 

Mr. Morgan: ‘Mr. President, it is just one 
week from to-day until the Constitution and 
the law will require that the two Houses of 
Congress shall assemble at some place for the 
purpose of counting the vote of electors for 
President and Vice-President. In May last 
the Senate sent to the House of Representa- 
tives a rule upon this subject, which the House, 
so far as we are advised, has failed to take 
action upon. The time is drawing so short 
for the preparation which is necessary for this 
very important constitutional event that I sup- 
pose, in fact, [ know, that Senators on both 
sides of the Chamber consider that it is time 
that we should take some measures for the 
purpose of bringing the two Houses together, 
so that the votes of the electors may be 
counted. 

‘The committee, I will say the majority of 
the committee, have concurred with the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. Ingalls], who offered the 
resolution for which the committee offers a 
substitute, in the opinion that it is now neces- 
sary for us to go back to some of the old prece- 
dents of the fathers in order that we may get 
together in due form with as little of irritation 
and as little of debate as possible for the pur- 
pose of performing this important duty. 

“The Senate is aware of the fact, morally 
senvinced of it, that some difficulty exists in 
reference to the electoral votes from at least 
one State; and while this matter has not been 
revealed to us, can not be revealed to us in 
any authentic form till the opening of the cer- 
tificates that have been sent to the Vice-Presi- 
dent, still we know so well the existence of 
the fact that the State of Georgia did not cast 
her vote on the same day that the other States 
of the Union cast their votes, that it becomes 
an important matter that some step should be 
now taken to prevent controversy, when the 
two Houses have met together, over that vote. 
Fortunately for the country, that appears to 
be the only irregularity, the only difficulty, 
that is presented in respect of any of the votes 
of the electors from any of the States. 

“T think the country is to be congratulated 
that, after we have had so many difficulties in 
the past, we at last have an election where 
there appears to be but one question which 
ean give rise to controversy or difference of 
opinion in the counting of the votes of electors. 

Vou. xx1.—12 A 


For my part, so far as I am advised, I am ready 
to admit, upon all the facts that have been 
made public, upon that sort of history which 
is recognized by all men in this country, that 
Mr. Garfield and Mr. Arthur have been elected 
President and Vice-President of the United 
States; that the people of the United States in 
the respective States have chosen electors who 
have cast the electoral vote in such a way that 
they have received each of them a majority of 
all the votes for the offices for which they have 
been respectively chosen. I would not put the 
slightest embarrassment in the way of a peace- 
ful, regular, and orderly count of that vote, 
and the transmission of our highest office from 
the hands of the gentleman who now holds it 
to the hands of his successor; and I believe 
that in the expression of this sentiment I shall 
receive the cordial accord on the part of Sena- 
tors on both sides of this Chamber. 

“The question in reference to the State of 
Georgia is one of such serious importance, con- 
sidered in reference to itself alone, considered 
in reference to the nature of the question, as 
that it might require properly long and care- 
ful deliberation for this body and the other 
House to come to a conclusion as to what was 
the true constitutional rule to be adopted. 
There are very grave differences of opinion on 
this question, because the question itself is one 
of great gravity and one of great importance. 
It seems to me impossible at this time, in the 
brief period which must intervene between 
this and the counting of the electoral votes, 
that we should arrive at a constitutional set- 
tlement of that question. Indeed, the tribunal 
which is to make a constitutional determina- 
tion of that question is itself a matter of seri- 
ous disputation, and has been for a great 
number of years. The manner of arriving at 
a solution of it, whether by an independent 
expression in each House, or by a concurrent 
resolution, or by a joint resolution, or by a 
law, is also a matter of serious disputation, 
and has been for a great many years. 

“It was, therefore, thought better by the 
majority of the committee—and I dare say 
that in this also there is perhaps a concurrence 
even of the minority—that a precedent which 
had been acted upon in one form or another 
during three controversies of this kind should 
be adopted. It being certain, as we under- 
stand, that Mr. Garfield is elected President of 
the United States, without reference to the 
question whether the vote of Georgia is counted 
or not counted, it seems to be the duty of the 
two Houses now to arrive at, to ascertain, to 
declare, and to enforce the result in which the 
country will find its peace, and I hope and 
trust its satisfaction. We, therefore, have 
thought that it was not inappropriate, that it 
was nota transgression of the traditions of this 
country, that indeed it was the best thing to do 
under the circumstances, to adopt that rule 
which was adopted in 1837, and which is sub- 
stantially adopted in this resolution, with the ex- 
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ception that the name of a State is not included 
in the resolution; but the fact that some State 
may have voted, or perhaps has voted, on a day 
not that fixed by laws of Congress and the 
Constitution of the United States, is stated in 
the resolution, and the resolution is predicated 
upon the assumption that such a tact exists, 
and, if it is found to exist, an order is arranged 
to be taken in that event by which that vote 
can be disposed of without producing any fric- 
tion in the two Houses when they are assem- 
bled. I beg leave to say that in the case of 
the vote of Wisconsin, in 1857, when such 
preparation was not made, though the fact was 
known and should have been anticipated, the 
omission of this preparation to make provision 
for the event led to such things in the joint 
meeting of the two Houses, and afterward in 
each House, and to such disputation and such 
discontent on the part of members of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate as to the 
settlement of that question, and as to whether 
it was settled or not settled, as it would be de- 
sirable to avoid. In view of what then oc- 
curred, it seems to me it is the part of patriot- 
ism and prudence that we shall now take some 
steps for the purpose of anticipating and avoid- 
ing that danger.” 

Mr. Edmunds: “Mr. President, I have lis- 
tened with great pleasure to the observa- 
tions of the Senator from Alabama, who has 
stated that a constitutional election, as we 
understand it, of a President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States has been achieved, 
and that the persons elected are the persons 
whom he has named, so that all that is left is 
really a ceremonial, because the Constitution 
says that the votes, being opened, shall be 
counted, and that the person who has the ma- 
jority, being a majority of all the electors ap- 
pointed, shall be the President of the United 
States. That makes the Constitution the same 
as if it had said, shall be the President of the 
United States, whatever anybody may say to 
the contrary, be that body the President of the 
Senate, the Senate, the House of Representa- 
tives, or any two or all three of those bodies to- 
gether. I think, myself, that is the Constitu- 
tion, and that the Constitution never intended 
to leave it, and never has left it, by force of 
the Constitution alone, to any one or all of 
these three authorities to determine who has 
been elected by the States—and I emphasize 
that word as a State-rights man—to be the 
Chief Executive of the nation for the period 
mentioned in the Constitution. 

‘‘T have no disposition to discuss or criticise 
the second part of the amendment recom- 
mended by the committee, in respect of, as it 
jis understood, the State of Georgia, rejecting, 
as I do, and denouncing—not in the sense of 
personal hostility, but in its broader sense-—— 
all implications that any amount of casuistry 
might draw out of the way in which this 
amendment is stated, either in its first or in its 
second part, as to an assumption of power on 
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the part of anybody under the existing state 
of the law to decide in the sense of a finality, 
or in the sense of any legal effect, whether the 
vote of the State of Georgia ought to be 
counted or not. 

‘‘ So saying—and saying this, I think, for all 
Senators who agree with me in these general 
principles, and I believe everybody does—I am 
willing for one to acquiesce in this method of 
not disposing of or deciding upon the question, 
or rather in this method of not disposing or 
deciding upon any question whatever. In this 
state of certainty, as we suppose, it is not neces- 
sary that we should go into the question of 
whether you as the President of the Senate, 
or whether the two Houses together or sepa- 
rately, or all three, can determine any question 
arising out of an event like this. 

“With this disclaimer and denunciation of 
the implications which, as I said before, casuis- 
try might possibly raise out of the language of 
this amendment, I am willing to have the cere- 
mony proceed; but I submit to the chairman 
of the committee and to the Senate that the 
words ‘hall of the House of Representatives’ 
ought to be stricken out, and the words ‘Sen- 
ate-chamber’ inserted in their place, and I 
make that motion. 

‘‘T make it not because I suppose or suspect 
that there is the slightest practical consequence 
on this occasion in such a change; but prece- 
dent does make history and does make law in 
a certain sense, and the time may come (as it 
has on one occasion already come) when the 
carrying of these archives, the voice of thirty- 
eight sovereign States, an eighth of a mile 
through such a great crowd of people whom 
you do not know, in a time of high excitement, 
to the other end of this Capitol building, would 
be a matter ofdanger and exposure; and when 
you look to the theory of the Constituticn—I 
am not talking about the mere legal propriety 
of going over to the House of Representatives ; 
Ido not for the present deny it or assert it; 
but I am talking about the wise thing and the 
wise spirit of the Constitution that says these 
votes shall be sent to the President of the Sen- 
ate. They are sent to him as an officer. The 
person of the President of the Senate may 
change from day to day, as we all know, in- 
cluding the President pro tempore who is the 
President of the Senate for the time being. 
They are sent, therefore, to this body, in the 
person of its presiding officer. I do not mean 
by that to say that the body has any control 
over them; but I use that phrase in order to 
show that they come to the head of this body 
in his official character, 

“The Constitution itself says that on the 
day appointed by law, he, having in charge the 
sacred records, shall open them in the presence 
of the two Houses, that then the votes shall be 
counted, and so on. I submit, therefore, ear- 
nestly to my honored friend, the chairman of 
this committee, and to all other Senators, that 
the true and only wise place—I am not now 
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talking about the mere technical law—for per- 
forming this great function is the place where 
the President of the Senate officially and right- 
fully always is. 

“The only argument that was ever sug- 
gested against that has been simply the argu- 
ment of physical convenience; that, as the 
chambers of the Capitol used to be (after the 
earlier days when it was done here), the hall 
of the House of Representatives being larger, 
it was physically more convenient to have it 
done there, and so it was for a great many 
years. But the hall of the Senate is now 
large enough to leave no physical obstacle to 
the convenient dispatch of that business here ; 
and, therefore, I claim and I urge upon Sen- 
ators the propriety of causing this great. act to 
be done in the place where on every theory 
and upon every principle of security and wis> 
procedure it ought to be done. If at some 
future day there should arise a disturbances 
and a trouble, and the President of the Senats 
and the tellers appointed by the Senate, if 
there should be any, on such an occasion, 
moving this eighth of a mile into the other 
House, should be despoiled of these documents, 
it would be a very serious thing. If on som> 
such occasion also it should happen that a dis- 
agreement, a disturbance, a tumult should 
arise in the hall of the Housg of Rapresenta- 
tives, as there has been—not a very serious 
one, but as there has been on the occasions of 
the counting of votes in a case like this, where 
there was no doubt in any man’s mind as to 
what the result was, producing a scene of tu- 
mult and confusion where nothing could be 
done except for the President of the Senate to 
say without taking the opinion of the Senate 
about it at all that the Senate would now with- 
draw and march out—that would be very in- 
convenient. 

‘Tf any such scene should occur hereafter, 
as I pray there never will, if anybody is to 
withdraw—I am not now trying to impress 
anybody with my ideas about the power—let 
the withdrawal take place so as to leave the 
President of the Senate and these public docu- 
nients in the place where they belong; do not 
require the person whom the Constitution says, 
as such person, shall open these votes, to move 
an eighth of a mile, or any other distance from 
his proper place, in order that whatever may 
constitutionally be done on that occasion, or 
succeeding it, may go on. 

““T appeal to Senators, therefore, to vote for 
this amendment which I offer, to make this 
place, now when there is no question, the place 
for the opening and the connting of these votes. 
As I said before, the only argument that was 
ever made for another place, that of mere 
physical convenience, has no weight, inasmuch 
as this chamber is large enough for every 
member of the Senate, and every member of 
the other House, to be comfortably accommo- 
dated.” 3 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio: ‘“ Mr. President, for 
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seventy-odd years, if my memory is not at fault, 
the votes of the electors of President and 
Vice-President have been counted in the hall 
of the House of Representatives; and on no 
occasion has any Senator, either going to or 
returning from that hall, been in any way mo- 
lested or insulted. I am not for changing a 
practice sanctioned by such long usage, and 
especially am I not in favor of introducing a 
subject about which the two Houses may dis- 
agree, when on this day week, only seven days 
from this time, it will be our duty to attend 
the counting of these votes. I hope the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Vermont will be 
voted down.” 

Mr, Hill, of Georgia: “I rise now simply to 
say one or two things in relation to the vote of 
my own State. I have seen it intimated, and 
more than intimated, in several quarters, that 
the failure on the part of the electors of Geor- 
gia to cast their vote on the day fixed by the 
law of Congress arose from a disposition in 
that State to regard the law of the State on 
this subject as of higher authority than the law 
of Congress. I wish to say here that that is 
not true. There was no intention or idea on 
the part of anybody in Georgia, in authority 
or out of authority, to disregard the law cf 
Congress on this subject, or doubt that the law 
of Congress fixing the day for the vote by the 
electors was the supreme law. There has 
never been any law in Georgia in conflict with 
the law of Congress, or intended to be in con- 
flict with the law of Congress, on that subject. 

“ Without going into the particular history 
to explain how it happened (a fact which we 
all know but do not yet know officially) that the 
electors of Georgia did vote one week after the 
day fixed by the law of Congress, I simply say 
that there was simply a failure to know the 
fact that the first Wednesday in December, 
1880, came before the first Monday in Decem- 
ber. The failure to know that simple fact of 
the almanac caused the whole trouble, and 
there was no desire or intent on the part of 
anybody to hold that the State law was su- 
preme over the Federal law on this subject, no 
desire to disregard the Federal law. Indeed, 
the whole intent was to comply with the law 
of Congress and vote on the day that the elect- 
ors in all the other States voted. It was just 
one of those accidents that may happen any- 
where or at any time.” 

The Presiding Officer [Mr. Anthony in the 
chair]: ‘The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont ” [Mr. Edmunds]. 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 36. 

So the amendment to the amendment was 
rejected. i 

‘Mr. Eaton, of Connecticut: “I do not in- 
tend to discuss the question at any length, but 
I have a word to say. I can not support a res-+ 
olution upon this subject which leaves one 
very important question in doubt, and that is 
the question whether the President of the Sen- 
ate has the right to count the votes for Presi- 
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dent and Vice-President of the United States. 

There was a resolution of this sort which I 

supposed would be brought up yesterday : 
[June 15, 1880.—Ordered to be printed. } 

“ Mr, Morgan submitted the following resolution : 

“ Resolved by the Senate (the House of Lepresentatives 
concurring), That the President of the Senate is not 
invested by the Constitution of the United States with 
the right to count the votes of electors for President 
and Vice-President of the United States so as to de- 
termine what votes shall be received and counted or 
what votes shall be rejected. 

“Thad supposed that the resolution would 
have been called from the table yesterday and 
acted upon, and, if that resolution had been 
called up and acted upon affirmatively, I should 
cheerfully give my vote for the other resolu- 
tion of the committee, because I should have 
considered the action of the Senate upon that 
resolution a determination of their meaning of 
the resolution which is now before the Senate. 
But that has not been called up, it has not 
been acted on. The pending resolution reads 
in this way: 

“ Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the two Houses of Congress shall 
assemble in the hall of the House of Representatives 
on Wednesday, the 9th of February, 1881, at 12 
o’clock, u., and the President of the Senate shall be 
the presiding officer; that two persons be appointed 
tellers on the part of the Senate and two on the part 
of the House of Representatives, to make a list of the 
votes as they shall be declared, 


“What does that mean? The honorable 
Senator from Alabama says that the word ‘de- 
slared’ there is simply the declaration of a 
clerical fact; another Senator says that the 
word ‘declared’ there means that A B, © D, 
and E F are elected or appointed as electors 
for President and Vice-President. I can not 
vote for a resolution that leaves any doubt 
upon the subject, and, therefore, at the proper 
time—and if this be the proper time in the 
opinion of the Chair—T shall offer an amend- 
ment now, in the words of the Constitution 
of the United States. I move to strike out 
the words ‘as they shall be declared,’ and 
to insert in lieu thereof ‘as the certificates 
shall be opened by the President of the Sen- 
ate.’ Those are the words of the Constitution, 
about which there can be no mistake, about 
which there can be no two opinions, That is 
the duty of the President of the Senate; and 
when he has executed that duty then the offi- 
cers who have been appointed by the Senate 
and the House will count the yotes and hand 
up their list to the President of the Senate, 
and he will make the necessary declaration. 

“T can not vote for any resolution that 
leaves any doubt upon that great and important 
point. It is of no importance, I agree, so far 
as this election is concerned, Everybody con- 
cedes the election of General Garfield and Gen- 
eral Arthur. Everybody concedes that they 
will on Wednesday, the 9th day of February, 
Insome way be declared to be the choice of 
the people. I regret it, but it is so. But I 
can not vote that the President of the Sen- 
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ate shall declare that fact, for it is not his 
duty.” 

The Presiding Officer: “ The amendment 
will be reported.” 

The Chief Clerk: “In the amendment of the 
committee, it is proposed to strike out the 
words ‘as they shall be declared’ and to in- 
sert ‘as the certificates shall be opened by the 
President of the Senate’; so as to read: 

“‘ That two persons be appointed tellers on the part 
of the Senate, and two on the Jan of the House of 
Representatives, to make a list of the votes as the cer- 
tificates shall be opened by the President of the Sen- 
ate. 


Mr. Thurman: “It has been truly said by 
Senators on this floor, and we know it is so, 
that we are tiding over the present case; that 
is, we do not decide it. We do not decide 
really who, under the Constitution, has the ju- 
dicial power. Are we to blame for that? Our 
forefathers, eighty years ago, tried to decide it, 
and they could not. John Marshall drew a bill, 
when he was a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and it passed that House, I think, 
but the Senate did not agree to it. The great- 
est minds in this country have tried it, and it 
is no disgrace to us that we have not been able 
to agree upon a measure when John Marshall 
and his associates in his day were unable to pass 
a bill. Mr. Van Buren tried it, when he was a 
member of the Senate, and failed. I hoped 
that it might happen in my time, not that I 
might do much about it, but that I might have 
the satisfaction of voting for it, and that we 
might agree upon some proper law on the sub- 
ject. I hope yet it may happen that such a 
law may be perfected by those who are to come 
after me, and that, too, before another presi- 
dential election shall occur. But ‘sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.’ Your com- 
mittee have reported a resclution that every 
man in this body and every man in the House 
can fairly vote for, as our forefathers voted for 
similar resolutions for more than half a cen- 
tury, and under which we have got along qui- 
etly in the count of the presidential votes. 

“Although I agree with my friend from 
Connecticut that, if I were framing this reso- 
lution for the first time, I would leave these 
words out, I hope the amendment will not be 
adopted, but that the resolution as reported by 
the committee will be agreed to, and that with- 
out any further moditication.” 

Mr. Blaine, of Maine: “ Mr. President, I do 3 
not intend to detain the Senate by any discus- 
sion of the amendment of the Senator from 
Connecticut, but I wish to submit an observa- 
tion on what the Senator from Ohio has said 
about the impossibility of getting a law on this 
subject. He says that seventy or eighty years 
ago John Marshall tried to correct a trouble 
then existing and failed; that there is in some 
way an inherited disability upon the Congress 
and people of the United States to escape in 
any way from the danger which we now quad- 
rennially encounter.” 
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Mr. Thurman: “1 said nothing of the kind.” 

Mr. Blaine: “I understood the Senator to 
say that as John Marshall had failed in doing 
it, and Martin Van Buren had failed in doing 
it, it seemed to be something we ought not to 
take any reproach to ourselves for not doing.” 

Mr. Thurman: “If the Senator will allow 
me to interrupt him, I said that what they 
failed to accomplish, it was no disgrace to us 
that we cannot. I didnot say, however, that 
it would not be accomplished.” 

Mr. Blaine: “I do not know of any disgrace 
that was said to attach to it.” 

Mr. Thurman: “If the Senator from Maine 
should remain in the Senate—and I am sorry 
he is going out of it—I have no doubt he would 
accomplish it before another presidential elec- 
tion.” 

Mr. Blaine: ‘‘I believe he would if he could 
get the votes of the Senators to go with him. 
I believe that any good, square, sensible man, 
and I do not profess to be anything else, could 
correct this if you could get the two parties to 
forego partisan advantage. Butthe trouble is, 
that the moment the Democratic party got into 
possession of both branches of Congress at the 
middle period of the last four years, they did 
not want to touch the question. I do not, in 
this debate, attribute to the Democratic party 
anything more than I wouid attribute to any 
other party ; but it somehow has fallen out in 
the history and development of this country 
that whereas the founders of the Constitution 
intended that Congress should have nothing 
whatever to do with controlling the election 
of President and Vice-President, they now 
have everything to do with it, and it has now 
fallen out that when a party, whether it be the 
Republican or the Democratic party, controls 
both branches of Congress, and decide on a 
question of doubtful electoral votes, they are 
apt to decide for their own candidate.” 

Mr. McDonald, of Indiana: “ On their own 
side?” 

Mr. Blaine: “ Yes, whether it is a Demo- 
cratic or a Republican Congress. In my judg- 
ment, if the elections of 1878 had given a Re- 
publican House of Representatives, and we had 
had a Democratic Senate, we would have se- 
cured a law on this subject. If that is any 
reproach to either party, it is equally divided, 
and I am perfectly impartial in the distribution 
of blame. 

“If we are to believe the earnest speeches 
made here in 1876, we were then right on the 
crater of the volcano, right where the yawning 
gulf of chaos and dissolution confronted us, 
and we escaped it by a make-shift, and a pretty 
rickety one it was. The Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Eaton] bows assent to that state- 
ment. He and I walked out of this chamber 
together on that pleasant winter morning when 
the bill for the Electoral Commission passed, 
having both voted against it. Whether it was 
an evil or a good it is not worth while now to 
discuss. If an evil, we are in the negative on 
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that vote, on the right side of the record. No 
matter, it was a make-shift ; if was purely and 
entirely a make-shift. It settled nothing, and 
unsettled everything, and in the most impor- 
tant crisis that can confront any people, or any 
government—the law of succession—the peo- 
ple of the United States are to-day without 
law. There is no rule by which this system is 
settled. The chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee tells us it looks to him like an impossi- 
bility that we can get a law on this subject. 

‘““T do not know what may possibly be the 
political complexion of Congress for the next 
four years. We are going to start out with a 
Republican House, but if anybody can tell me 
what the Senate will be after the 4th of March 
he is a wiser man thanI am. However, I hope 
there will be at least that sort of divided power 
which will not give the assurance to either 
political party that they will have the undis- 
puted sway in 1884, or in any subsequent year, 
over the electoral votes, and that the patriot- 
ism of both parties will come to see that taxa- 
tion and tarilf and funding bill and public debt 
are all of a subordinate character compared 
with this great question, which may involve a 
civil revolution at any moment. Fortunately, 
the present election was conclusively settled in 
the electoral college, but I ask, without intend- 
ing the slightest offense, what chance would 
General Garfield have to be inaugurated on the 
4th of March if there was a doubtful electoral 
vote that came up here, which counted one 
way would elect Hancock, and counted the 
other way would elect Garfield?” 

Mr. Farley, of California: ‘‘ Has the Senator 
come to that conclusion from the action of the 
Republicans in 1876?” 

Mr. Blaine: ‘I have come to that conclusion 
from things I have seen here, and from the 
common frailties and common instincts of hu- 
man nature. I have come to the conclusion 
that if this were a Republican Congress they 
would decide for their candidate, and being a 
Democratic Congress they would decide for 
their candidate. I am imputing nothing to the 
Democratic party that I do not also impute to 
the Republican party. I will not.impute any- 
thing to either of them not inherent in the 
weakness of human nature. With that crisis 
staring us in the face, quadrennially returning 
here, and with that wonderful inclination or 
destiny which divides people about half and 
half on any given issue, the question remains 
undetermined. You can assemble the people 
by blowing a horn on the east front of the 
Capitol and state any issue to them, and ten to 
one they will divide about equally upon it. 
Of the thirty-eight States in this Union nine- 
teen voted for Hancock and nineteen for Gar- 
field. The nineteen for Garfield had a few more 
electoral votes than the nineteen for Hancock.” 

Mr. Eaton: ‘ And the other nineteen had a 
few more thousand votes.” 

Mr. Blaine: ‘“‘ Upon that subject I will not 
enter. The popular vote, I believe, as shown 
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on the record, after depriving three or four hun- 
dred thousand American citizens of their dear 
right of suffrage, gave three or four thousand 
popular majority for Hancock. Another count 
gives three or four thousand for Garfield; but 
Iam not bringing that into discussion. The 
popular vote was very nearly equally divided ; 
and to-day, whether there be nine or ten mill- 
jon voters in this country, speaking in rough 
and equal phrase, they are about one half Dem- 
ocratic and one half Republican, as the States 
are about the same, and they will in all proba- 
bility remain about the same. This even di- 
vision seems to be the natural outgrowth of 
republican institutions based on free discus- 
sion, and seems as clearly predestined almost 
as that the world should be peopled one half 
of one sex and one half of the other. It so 
comes; and we are not escaping this contin- 
gency except for four years. No man knows 
what four years, or one year, may bring forth 
in the tides of political fortune. 

“Therefore, I say it is the first duty of com- 
mon patriotism that both parties should deyote 
themselves to a constitutional, comprehensive 
remedy, and not have us present the spectacle 
every four years of going through some extracr- 
dinary contrivance by which we shall prevent 
anarchy from ingulfing the country. I think 
the severest strain to which this country was 
ever subjected outside the war of the rebellion 
was the incidents connected with the settle- 
ment of the presidency in 1876, and I doubt 
whether, if the term had been for a period of 
ten years, this country could baye found an 
entirely peaceful solution. I say that for. the 
benefit of the gentlemen who think we ought 
to have a longer presidential term. If that had 
been for a ten-years’ settlement of the presi- 
dency, I do not believe we could have had as 
peaceful an adjustment as we happily reached. 
We got the advantage of a short term of four 
years, giving a period in the near future in 
which the case might be tried over again before 
the high court of the people. The shorter the 
term the more content the people are to sub- 
mit. That is why the States that have had 
annual elections have had the most peaceful 
administrations.in this country, and why they 
have had the most peaceful political contests. 
I believe the honorable Senator from Connecti- 
cut and myself will both live to see, with regret, 
that the New England States are giving up their 
old system of annual elections, and resorting to 
the biennial period. T believe the annual elec- 
tion of Governor and Legislature in these States 
has conduced very largely to the peacefulness 
and harmony and success of their administra- 
tions, as well as to the general readiness and 

-heartiness of submission to the result by the 
defeated party. If beaten this year, in only 
twelve months you can try it again, and with 
one or two notable exceptions there has been 
very little excitement or disorder consequent 
upon the result. 

‘‘T am very sure, at all events, that there has 
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been less of unhealthy and dangerous excite- 
ment in States that have had annual elections 
than in any other States in the Union, and I 
believe that, just in proportion as you elongate 
and lengthen the term of service of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, just in the same pro- 
portion will there be extraordinary agitation 
attendant upon it. If it were a two-years’ 
term, elected as the House of Representatives 
is, bearing the imprint, as the Executive ought, 
of the popular branch of Congress, there would 
be less excitement than there isnow. Make 
the term six, eight, or ten years, and you in- 
crease the excitement exactly in the same ratio. 
Now we have a four-years’ term. It is not 
likely to be changed, certainly not within the 
life-time of this generation; but four years to 
men who have reached forty and fifty and sixty 
years comes around yery rapidly; it comes 
around rapidly to all. It will be here very 
soon again, and it will be a reproach to that 
side of the chamber and to this, to the Senator 
from Ohio and to myself, and to all of us, if 
there be not sometling done to relieve the 
country from the apprehension of what oc- 
curred in 1876, and what may occur again if 
no wise forecast be taken to prevent it.” 

The Presiding Officer: “The question is on 
the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Eaton] to the amendment of 
the committee.” 

The roll-call having been concluded, the re- 
sult was announced—yeas 27, nays 38. 

So the amendment to the amendment was 
rejected. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

The Presiding Officer: “The question is on 
the resolution.” 

The resolution was agreed to. 


In the House, on February 5th, the joint 
resolution was considered and adopted. 


COUNTING THE ELEOTORAL VOTE. 


At twelve o’clock m., February 9th, the 
Door-keeper announced the Senate of the 
United States. 

The Senate entered the hall, preceded by its 
Sergeant-at-Arms and headed by the Vice- 
President and the Secretary of the Senate, the 
members and officers of the House rising to 
receive them. 

The Vice-President took his seat as presid- 
ing officer of the joint convention of the two 
Houses, the Speaker occupying the chair on 
the left of the Vice-President. 

The Vice-President: ‘ The two Houses have 
assembled in pursuance of the Constitution 
that the votes may be counted and declared 
for President and Vice-President of the United 
States for the term of four years from the 4th 
day of March, 1881. It becomes my duty 
under the Constitution, as the President of the 
Senate, to open the certificates of election of 
the several States of the nation, in the presence 
of the two Houses, and I now proceed to dis- 


charge that duty. The tellers appointed on 
the part of the Senate and the House will please 
take their seats.” 

Senators Hamlin and Thurman, the tellers 
appointed on the part of the Senate, and Mr. 
House and Mr. Crowley, the tellers appointed 
on the part of the House, took their seats at 
the Clerk’s desk, at which the Secretary of the 
Senate and the Clerk of the House also occu- 
pied seats. 

The Vice-President: “I open the package 
purporting to contain the certificates of elec- 
tion of the State of Alabama, and hand those 
certificates to the tellers to be reported.” 

Senator Hamlin (one of the tellers) read in 
full the certificate of the vote of the State of 
Alabama, giving 10 votes for Winfield S. Han- 
cock, of the State of Pennsylvania, for Presi- 
dent of the United States, and 10 votes for 
William H. English, of the State of Indiana, 
for Vice-President of the United States. 

Mr. House (one of the tellers) then read at 
length the certificate of the vote of the State 
of Arkansas, and announced the electoral vote 
of that State for President and Vice-President. 

Senator Thurman (one of the tellers) then 
read the certificate of the vote of the State of 
California, and announced the electoral vote of 
that State for President and Vice-President. 

Mr. Reagan, of Texas: ‘Mr. President, I 
suggest that, by unanimous consent of the 
joint convention, the reading of the formal 
parts of the certificates be omitted.” 

The Vice-President: ‘‘ That may be done by 
unanimous consent, and was the course pur- 
sued at the counting in 1857. Is there objec- 
tion to the caurse suggested by the gentleman 
from Texas?” [After a pause.] ‘The Chair 
hears none, and that course will be pursued.” 

Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont: ‘‘I would sug- 
gest, in view of the unanimous consent that 
has been given, that the tellers might examine 
the certiticates as to their formalities, and the 
Chair could pass down in advance one of the 
certificates in order that it might be examined 
by the tellers, while one of the tellers is an- 
nouncing the vote of the State preceding.” 

The Vice-President: ‘‘ The Chair will adopt 
the suggestion.” 

The tellers then proceeded to announce the 
electoral votes of the States of Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, and Florida. 

The Vice-President: ‘‘The Chair now hands 
to the tellers the certificate of election of the 
State of Georgia.” 

Mr. Springer, of Ilinois: ‘“‘I call for the 
reading of that certificate in full.” 

The Vice-President: “The certificate will 
be read at length.” 

Mr. Crowley (one of the tellers) then pro- 
ceeded to read in full the certificate of the vote 
of the State of Georgia, but, before concluding, 
Mr. Springer said, ‘‘ Mr. President, I withdraw 
my demand for the reading in full of the cer- 
tificate of the State of Georgia.” 

The Vice-President: ‘‘The further reading 
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will be omitted, and the result of the vote will 
be announced.” 

Mr. Crowley (one of the tellers) then an- 
nounced the result of the vote of the State of 
Georgia, for President and Vice-President of 
the United States. 

The Vice-President: “ It appearing from the 
certificates just read that the votes of the State 
of Georgia were cast on a day other than that 
fixed by act of Congress in pursuance of the 
Constitution of the United States, the result 
of those certificates will not be recorded until, 
in the language of the concurrent resolution 
under which the count proceeds, ‘it shall ap- 
pear whether the counting or omitting to count 
such votes will essentially change the result of 
the election.’ When that fact shall appear, the 
record will be made agreeably to the provisions 
of the concurrent resolution.” 

The certificates of the remaining States were 
then opened, and the votes announced as they 
appear in the following statement submitted by 
the tellers: 
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11)) Virginia, ....0000- ri 11 de 24 
5 | West Virginia.... ae 5 a 5 
10 | Wisconsin........ 10 ae 10 oe 
369 Total, ..2-+. a4 | 185 | 214 | 155 
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When the votes of all the States had been 
severally announced, Senator Thurman (one of 
the tellers) said: ‘‘The tellers report that the 
whole number of the electors appointed to 
vote for President of the United States is 369, 
of which a majority is 185. Were the votes 
of electors for the State of Georgia, cast on the 
second Wednesday of December, 1880, being 
the 8th day of said month, to be counted, the 
result would be: for James A. Garfield, of the 
State of Ohio, for President of the United 
States, 214 votes; and for Winfield S. Hancock, 
of the State of Pennsylvania, for President of 
the United States, 155 votes. If not counted, 
the result would be: for James A. Garfield, for 
President of the United States, 214 votes; and 
for Winfield 8S. Hancock, for President of the 
United States, 144 votes. In either event 
James A. Garfield has received a majority of 
the votes of the whole number of electors ap- 
pointed, 

‘And the state of the vote for Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States is as follows: the 
whole number of the electors appointed to 
vote for Vice-President of the United States is 
369, of which a majority is 185. Were the 
votes of electors for the State of Georgia, cast 
on the second Wednesday of December, 1880, 
being the 8th day of said month, to be counted, 
the result would be: for Chester A. Arthur, 
of the State of New York, for Vice-President 
of the United States, 214 votes; and for William 
H. English, of the State of Indiana, for Vice- 
President of the United States, 155 votes. If 
not counted, the result would be: for Chester 
A. Arthur, fer Vice-President of the United 
States, 214 votes; and for William H. English, 
for Vice-President of the United States, 144 
votes. In either event Chester A. Arthur has 
received a majority of the votes of the whole 
number of electors appointed.” 

The Vice-President: “ Wherefore, I do de- 
clare that James A. Garfield, of the State of 
Ohio, having received a majority of the votes 
of the whole number of electors appointed, is 
duly elected President of the United States for 
four years commencing on the 4th day of 
March, 1881. 

‘And I do further declare that Chester A. 
Arthur, of the State of New York, having re- 
ceived a majority of the votes of the whole 
number of electors appointed, is duly elected 
Vice-President of the United States for four 
years commencing on the 4th day of March, 
1881.” [Loud applause on the floor and in the 
galleries, | 

“The business for which the joint conven- 
tion of the two Houses assembled having been 
ep ied: the Senate will return to its cham- 
: ber. 

The Senate accordingly retired from the hall. 





In the House, on January 5th, a bill for the 
pee oum cae of Representatives was report- 
ed. 


Mr. Springer, of Illinois: ‘Before the ques- 
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tion of reference is put, I wish to make some 
remarks with reference to the basis on which 
the bill has been prepared, and also in regard 
to the additional provision in reference to the 
election of members upon what is known as 
the principle of minority representation. 

“I have deducted from the whole popula- 
tion of the United States the population of the 
Territories and of the District of Columbia, 
which ought not to be included in an estimate 
in reference to the number of members of Con- 
gress. Taking out the population of those 
Territories and the District, I find that the 
population of the States of the Union amounts 
to 49,369,965. That amount divided by the 
number 2938, the present number of members 
of the House, gives 168,498 as the ratio of 
population for one member of this House. 
Taking the population of each State and divid- 
ing it by that ratio will give the number of 
Representatives to which each State will be 
entitled upon full ratio, and the fractions over 
100,000 which it is proposed shall entitle the 
States to additional members, will bring the 
whole number up to the full quota, 293. 

‘There are two States which have fractions 
coming very near to 100,000, which States may 
be the subject of special consideration here- 
after. The State of Massachusetts will have 
a fraction of 98,106, and Florida will have a 
fraction of 98,068. If Representatives are al- 
lowed to those States on account of such frae- 
tions, then the State of Florida will have two 
members, and Massachusetts will have her 
present number; and in that event the whole 
number of Representatives will be increased to 
295. Otherwise Massachusetts would lose one 
member. I call attention to the losses and 
gains of the several States under the proposed 
bill, as follows: 

‘The following States, by the bill which I 
have introduced, lose one member each : 
Alabama, Florida, Indiana, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Maryland, New Hamp- 
shire, Ohio, Vermont, Tennessee, 

‘‘ Pennsylvania loses two members. 

“New York loses three members, 

“The following States gain one member 
each: Arkansas, California, Iowa, Michigan, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, West Virginia. 

“The following States gain two members 
each : Minnesota, Nebraska, 

‘The following States gain three members 
each: Kansas, Texas, 

‘One word now in reference to the prin- 
ciple of minority representation contained in 
this bill. It provides for dividing States having 
more than two members into districts having 
three members each, as far as possible. Where 
there shall be a fraction of two members then 
there will be a district having five members, 
and where there is a fraction of one member 
then there will be one district having one 
member. In each district of three members 
the voters will be entitled to vote but for two 
members, thus securing absolutely to the mi- 
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nority one member. In districts having five 
members each voter would be entitled to vote 
for but three members. I state this for the 
purpose of calling the attention of members of 
the House to the fact that this bill embodies 
more than a mere apportionment, and relates 
to the election of members of this House upon 
a principle ditferent from the one heretofore 
adopted. I therefore think the reference of 
this bill should be properly to the Committee 
on Elections.” 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported 
that there were—yeas 94, nays 34; and the 
bill was referred to the Select Committee on 
the Census. 

Mr. Cox, of New York, subsequently said: 
“Tt appears that on the census of 1880, by the 
increase from 293 to 294, Massachusetts gains 
1; by the increase to 295, Louisiana gains 1 ; 
by the increase to 296, Pennsylvania gains 1; 
by the increase to 297, Maryland gains 1; by 
the increase to 298, New York gains 1; by the 
increase to 299, Alabama gains 1; and when the 
number of Representatives is increased to 300, 
one of the striking features of the table appears. 
It is a curious eccentricity of mathematics—a 
paradox. The paradox is that Alabama loses, 
at 300, the Representative she gained at 299, 
and Texas and Illinois gain 1 each. At 301, 
Alabama regains the Representative so lost; 
by the increase to 302, Florida gains 1; by the 
increase to 303, Ohio gains 1; by the increase 
to 804, North Carolina gains 1; by the in- 
crease to 305, Tennessee gains 1; by the in- 
crease to 306, Pennsylvania gains 1; by the 
increase to 307, New York gains another, 
making two gains over 293, under the census 
of 1880, but still New York even then loses 1 
from her present number assigned her under 
the apportionment of 1870. 

“Compared with the present number, under 
the census of 1870, each member can make his 
own calculation as to gains and losses, There 
are losses. There always will be during a 
lapse of ten years. The largest House we ever 
had before 1863 was under the census of 1830. 
Massachusetts then had 20 members; now she 
has 11. New York then had 40 members; 
now she will not hold her present number, 33, 
unless the number of members is 307. Vir- 
ginia at one time had 23 ; now she has 9. New 
Hampshire once had 6; now she has 3. The 
losses are comparative, and every apportion- 
ment has witnessed such reductions. Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire may gain in popu- 
lation, but not relatively. They must lose in 
this apportionment, unless we make the num- 
ber of members inordinately large. But all 
this is to be judged on a scrutiny of the tables. 
How high we must run the number of mem- 
bers so that no State will lose, members can 
compute for themselves from the data to be 
printed.” 


Mr. Cox, by unanimous consent, introduced 
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a bill (H. R. No. 6958) making an apportion- 
ment of Representatives in Congress among 
the several States under the tenth census; 
which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Joint Select Committee on the 
census, and ordered to be printed. 

The bill is as follows: 


An act making an apportionment of Representatives in Con- 
gress among the several States under the tenth census. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, After the 8d of March, 1883, the House of 
Representatives shall be composed of three hundred 
and one members, to be apportioned among the sey- 
eral States as follows: 

Alabama, 8; Arkansas, 5; California, 5; Colorado, 
1; Connecticut, 4; Delaware,1; Florida, 1; Georgia, 
9; Dlinois, 19; Indiana, 12; Iowa, 10; Kansas, 6; 
Kentucky, 10; Louisiana, 6; Maine, 4; Maryland, 6; 
Massachusetts, 11; Michigan, 10; Minnesota, 5; Mis- 
sissippi, 7; Missouri, 13; Nebraska, 3; Nevada, 1; 
New Hampshire, 2 ; New Jersey, 7; New York, 31; 
North Carolina, 8; Ohio, 19; Oregon, 1; Pennsyl- 
vania, 26 ; Rhode Island, 2; South Carolina, 6; Ten- 
nessee, 9; Texas, 10; Vermont, 2; Virginia, 9; West 
Virginia, 4; Wisconsin, 8. 

Srction 2, Whenever a new State is admitted to 
the Union, the Representative or Representatives as- 
signed to it shall be added to the number, 

Sto. 3. In each State entitled under this apportion- 
ment the number to which such State may be entitled 
in the Forty-eighth and each subsequent Congress, 
shall be elected by districts composed of contiguous 
territory, and containing as nearly as practicable an 
equal number of inhabitants, and equal in number to 
the Representatives to which such State may be en- 
titled in Congress, no one district electing more than 
one Representative. 


Subsequently the Committee on the Census 
made their report. \ 

Mr. Cox: “I am directed by the Committee 
on the Census to report, as a substitute for 
House bill No. 6958, a bill (H. R. No. 7026) 
making an apportionment of Representatives 
in Congress among the several States under the 
tenth census. The majority fix the number of 
members under the tenth census at three hun- 
dred and eleven, and the minority, in their 
amendment, at three hundred and nineteen.” 

The bill reported by Mr. Cox from the Com- 
mittee on the Census is as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That after the 8d of March, 1883, 
the House of Representatives shall be composed of 
three hundred ‘at eleven members, to be apportioned 
among the several States, as follows: Alabama, eight ; 
Arkansas, five ; California, five; Colorado, one ; Con- 
necticut, four; Delaware, one ; Florida, two; Georgia, 
ten; Illinois, nineteen ; Indiana, thirteen ; lowa, ten; 
Kansas, six; Kentucky, ten; Louisiana, six; Maine, 
four; Maryland, six; Massachusetts, eleven ; Michi- 
gan, ten; Minnesota, five; Mississippi, seven ; Mis- 
souri, fourteen ; Nebraska, three ; Nevada, one ; New 
Hampshire, two; New Jersey, seven ; New York, 
thirty-two; North Carolina, nine; Ohio, twenty ; 
Oregon, one; Pennsylvania, twenty-seven; Rhode 
Island, two; South Carolina, six; Tennessee, ten ; 
Texas, ten ; Vermont, two; Virginia, ten ; West Vir- 
ginia, four; and Wisconsin, eight. 


The accompanying report is as follows: 


The Committee on the Census, to whom was re- 
ferred the question of BPO among the sev- 
eral States under the tenth census, beg leave to report 
the following bill, which enacts that after the 3d of 
March, 1883, the House of Representatives shall be 
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composed of three hundred and cleven members. For 
the distribution of said members in detail, the com- 
mittee refer to the bill. There were differences of 
opinion among the members of the committee as to 
the number, some being for more and some for less 
than the above number, but, to avoid delay, and to 
bring the matter speedily before the House, the ma- 
jority of the committee have concluded to report the 
accompanying bill. 


The amendment, in the nature of a substi- 
tute reported by Mr. Sherwin on behalf of the 
minority of the committee, is as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That trom and after the 8d day of March 
1883, the House of Representatives shall be compose 
of three hundred and nineteen members, to be appor- 
tioned among the several States as follows: 

To the State of Alabama, eight members; to the 

State of Arkansas, five members ; to the Stute of Cali- 
fornia, six members; to the State of Colorado, one 
member ; to the State of Connecticut, four members ; 
to the State of Delaware, one member ; to the State 
of Florida, two members ; to the State of Georgia, ten 
members ; to the State of Illinois, twenty members; 
to the State of Indiana, thirteen members; to the State 
of Iowa, eleven members ; to the State of Kansas, six 
members ; to the State of Kentucky, eleven members ; 
to the State of Louisiana, six members ; to the State 
of Maine, four members; to the State of Maryland, 
six members; to the State of Massachusetts, twelve 
members ; to the State of Michigan, eleven members ; 
to the State of Minnesota, five members; to the State 
of Mississippi, seven members ; to the State of Mis- 
souri, fourteen members; to the State of N ebraska, 
three members ; to the State of Nevada, one member : 
to the State of New Hampshire, two members ; to the 
State of New Jersey, seven members; to the State of 
New York thirty-three members; to the State of 
North Carolina, nine members ; to the State of Ohio, 
twenty-one members; to the State of Oregon, one 
member; to the State of Pennsylvania, twenty-eight 
members ; to the State of Rhode Island, two members . 
to the State of South Carolina, six members; to the 
State of Tennessee, ten members ; to the State of 
Texas, ten members; to the State of Vermont, two 
members ; to the State of Virginia, ten members; to 
the State of West Virginia, four members; to the 
State of Wisconsin, eight members. 
_ Suction 2. Whenever a new State shall be admitted 
into the Union, the Representative or Representatives 
assigned to it shall be additional to the number, three 
hundred and nineteen, herein provided tor, 

Sxc. 3. In each State entitled under this apportion- 
ment, the number to which such State may be entitled 
in the Forty-eighth and each subsequent Congress 
shall be elected by districts composed of contiguous 
territory, and containing as nearly as practicable an 
equal number of inhabitants, and equal in number to 
the Representatives to which such State may be en- 
titled in Congress, no one district electing more than 
one Representative. 


In the House, on February 3d, an amendment 
was proposed, making the number of members 
three hundred and seven, 

Mr. Sherwin, of Illinois: “There is another 
question, Mr. Speaker, connected with this im- 
portant matter of representative government, 
That is, that not only is it made the duty of 
Congress to adopt a representative system ade- 
quate to the needs of the country and distrib- 
uted properly among the people of the country, 
but that they shall also see that every man 
who by law has a right to vote for the mem- 
bers so provided for shall be free to vote and 
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exercise all the privileges which the law gives 
him without restraint or molestation ; other- 
wise our enactments here are futile and our 
laws are vain. 

“Some gentlemen have said that this appor- 
tionment is easy to be made because it is a mere 
question of arithmetic. Now, it is more than a 
question of arithmetic. It is a redistribution 
of political power. To be sure, this distribu- 
tion is made upon arithmetical principles. But 
it is not. a question of arithmetic only. 

‘““The change of a divisor from three hun- 
dred and one to three hundred and eleven or 
three hundred and nineteen may change the 
political status of this House. It may change 
the political organization of the electoral col- 
lege, and therefore it does assume a political 
aspect. But, looking at the facts as they exist 
to-day, as sensible men, we know we can not 
get rid of it, because it is a political question, a 
redistribution of power that will not affect this 
Congress, but that will affect five Congresses 
hereafter to be elected, that will extend for 
five Congresses to come, and that shall not 
only affect them but shall affect the next two 
presidential elections. Not only that, but it 
will affect the legislation in those next five 
Congresses. It will affect your tariff laws or 
legislation. It will affect your legislation on 
the monetary matters of this country. It will 
affect your legislation upon education. it will 
affect your legislation upon all great questions 
that divide the parties of this country. These 
questions are only reached through parties; 
and as they are reached through parties this 
apportionment is of necessity a party question, 
and assumes a political aspect from its very 
nature and object. 

“There have been three bills introduced be- 
fore this House: the bill of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cox], providing for three hun- 
dred and one members; the bill of the majority 
of the committee, providing for three hundred 
and eleven members; the bill that was pre- 
sented by myself, and is sustained by the mi- 
nority with but one exception, providing for 
three hundred and nineteen members. Now, 
in discussing these ratios, all the principles in- 
volved in this subject can be seen and under- 
stuod, The same method of arriving at the 
conclusions can be applied to any one of the 
numbers that is applied to these. 

‘‘Upon the basis of three hundred and one 
Representatives each of the following-named 
States gain one member:. Arkansas, South 
Carolina, Mississippi, West Virginia, California, 
Towa, and Michigan; Nebraska and Minnesota 
each gain two, Kansas three, and Texas four 
—a gain of eighteen in all, of which the Demo- 
cratic States have eight and the Republican 
States ten. 

“The losses upon a basis of three hundred 
and one are one each for the States of Florida, 
Indiana, Maine, New Hampshire, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, and Vermont, and two in 
New York, of which losses the certainly Demo- 
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cratic States sustain two and the Republican 
States eight, making a net gain to the certainly 
Democratic States of six and to the Republican 
States which are sometimnes Democratic of two. 
The eighteen States not named neither gain 
nor lose. 

‘*Upon a basis of three hundred and eleven 
members fifteen States gain altogether twenty- 
two members, namely: Arkansas, California, 
Georgia, Iowa, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and 
West Virginia, gain one each; Minnesota and 
Nebraska two each; Kansas three, and Texas 
four; of which gain the certainly Democratic 
States have twelve and the other States ten. 

“ Four States, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and New York, each lose one, leaving 
the net gain to the certainly Democratic States 
twelve and to the Republican States six. The 
other nineteen States neither gain nor lose. 

“Upon a basis of three hundred and nine- 
teen, the bill of the minority, twenty-one States 
gain twenty-nine members, namely, Arkansas, 
California, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and West Virginia, each one; 
Nebraska, Minnesota, and Michigan, each two; 
Kansas three, and Texas four; of which nurn- 
ber the certainly Democratic States gain thir- 
teen and the other States sixteen. 

‘Upon the basis of three hundred and nine- 
tesn, three States, Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont, each lose one, making the net gain 
to the certainly Democratic States thirteen, 
and to the other States thirteen, and producing 
an equality of gains between the States cer- 
tainly Democratic and the other States. 

“To recapitulate: Upon a basis of three 
hundred and one, the certainty Democratic 
States have a net gain of six; the other States 
have a net gain of two. Upon a basis of three 
hundred and eleven, the certainly Democratic 
States have.a net gain of twelve; the other 
States have a net gain of six; Upon a basis 
of three hundred and nineteen, the certainly 
Democratic States have a net gain of thirteen ; 
the other States have a net gain of thirteen. 

“Fewer States (only three) lose upon the 
last basis than upon either of the others. 

“ Fewer States (fourteen) stand still, without 
gain or loss, than upon the other rates. And 
four of these fourteen States, namely, Oregon, 
Nevada, Colorado, and Delaware, could not 
gain upon any practicable ratio, thus leaving 
only ten States stationary. 

“The gains and losses under the different 
ratios are owing to the change of divisor and 
consequent change of fractions. Upon the ba- 
sis of three hundred and one, the number of 
Representatives upon an even division would 
be but two hundred and eighty-two, and the 
twenty highest fractions are therefore each 
given a Representative to make the number 
three hundred and one. 

“Upon a basis of three hundred and eleven, 
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and also three hundred and nineteen, members 
are given to eighteen fractions. The States 
which gain a member upon a fraction at three 
hundred and nineteen, which do not have them 
at three hundred and eleven, are Ilinois, Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, 
Ohio, and California. 

“The basis of three hundred and twenty- 
two would give a net gain of thirteen to the 
States certainly Democratic, and sixteen to the} 
other States. But in the interest of fairness 
the minority chose three hundred and nineteen 
instead of three hundred and twenty-two. 

‘““T do not contend that the different sections 
of the country should necessarily gain equally 
in their representation. Of course that must 
depend upon the population of the States and 
sections. But, as will be seen by the examples 
T have given, there is quite a latitude within 
which changes may be made, and within those 
limits is the field of dispute, over which is 
waged the war of debate, upon which also are 
sought to be gained advantages which could 
not be secured upon a division based upon 
whole numbers only and not partly upon frac- 
tions. This being so, we must recognize the 
fact, and select that number for a ratio which 
will be most fair and equitable in its opera- 
tion. 

‘Another point worth observing is that all 
the gains on present representation between 
the numbers three hundred and one and three 
hundred and eleven fall to the Southern States, 
the South, as I have before pointed out, at the 
latter number having a net gain of six; while 
between the numbers three hundred and eleven 
and three bundred and nineteen all the gains 
but one are in the Northern States, and having 
arrived at three hundred and nineteen the gains 
between North and South are equal. Another 
thing to be observed is that the greatest loss 
which the New England and central States 
sustain actually and relatively is at three hun- 
dred and one. The central States do not hold 
their own until they pass three hundred and 
eleven. 

“Qan any member in this House, in the face 
of these figures, vote for either of the num- 
bers three hundred and one or three hundred 
and eleyen? The only reasonable excuse for 
so doing is that three hundred and nineteen 
makes the House too large. It is but eight 
larger than three hundred and eleven, Who 
can say an addition of eight or eighteen would 
be at all perceptible in this House?” 

Mr. Crowley, of New York: ‘Every ap- 
portionment bill pending in this House bases 
representation upon numbers only. That was 
the principle of the old Constitution, under 
which nine censuses were taken and nine ap- 
portionments made; but under section 2 of 
the fourteenth amendment voters as well as 
numbers may be taken into the account in 
apportioning Representatives among the re- 
spective States ; and when any State denies to 
any of its qualified male citizens, being twenty- 
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one years of age, the right to vote for any of 
the officers specified in the fourteenth amend- 
ment, in my judgment that State should be 
denied representation in this House in the pro- 
portion which it denies the right of voting to 
any of its male citizens otherwise qualified. 

“Turning to the Constitutions of the States, 
we find that Massachusetts and Connecticut 
disqualify citizens on educational grounds. I 
am not going to criticise the wisdom of those 
States. I am not standing here to attack 
either of those States or any others; and let 
me say in passing that the question of educa- 
tion is becoming one of the paramount ques- 
tions of the present time. Thoughtful men, 
who are anxious for the perpetuity of our in- 
stitutions, who are looking to the future wel- 
fare of this republic, are scanning closely the 
Constitution to find whether or not there are 
any powers in it authorizing Congress to take 
control of the whole subject of education for 
the nation and for all the States of the nation. 
But let me say that while Massachusetts and 
Connecticut have imposed an _ educational 
qualification which debars certain citizens in 
those States from voting for the officers enu- 
merated in section 2 of the fourteenth amend- 
ment, Massachusetts, Delaware, Georgia, New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, and Virginia have added a prop- 
erty qualification, either in regard to the amount 
of property which the voter shall possess, or 
in regard to the payment of poll-taxes, or 
county, State, or municipal taxes. 

‘Let me call attention somewhat to the ef- 
fect of this in regard to representation in this 
House. The State which I have the honor to 
represent in part upon this floor sends here 
under the apportionment act of 1872 thirty- 
three Representatives. In the last election of 
those Representatives the total vote for Rep- 
resentatives in Congress in each of those thirty- 
three districts was not less than 28,000; and 
in the Erie district, where the highest vote was 
cast, there was a little upward of 45,000 votes 
cast for candidates for Representative in this 
House. 

‘Now turn to the State of Rhode Island. 
Rhode Island in the last presidential election 
cast 29,210 votes, all told, for the presidential 
electors, and both of the members from the 
first and second congressional districts of that 
State had had cast for them and for their op- 
ponents all told in both of those districts only 
28,964 votes. That is the aggregate of both 
districts. In twenty-three of the congressional 
districts of the State of New York there was a 
larger vote than 28,964 cast for congressional 
candidates in each and every one of those 
twenty-three congressional districts. 

‘“Now, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cox], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Census, asks, in regard to the 
effect of the fourteenth amendment, a question 
which I think should receive an answer at this 
time and in this place. 
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‘« The first question which arises under this second 
section of the fourteenth amendment is, What is a 
denial or abridgment of the right to vote as contem- 
plated? Must it be by law or by individuals? What 
constitutes a denial or abridgment if otherwise than 
by law? What is the amount of private force and in- 
timidation, or the kind of device or fraud, which con- 
stitutes a denial or abridgment? The last act of 
apportionment was passed on the 2d of February, 
1872. It did not pretend to settle this or anythin 
else as to this fourteenth amendment. It re-enacte 
the clause of the Constitution, and fixed the power 
which must deny or abridge. 

“Tt says ‘should any State’ deny or abridge. It 
does not say person or community or other organism ; 
so that,.in so far as any interpretation may be drawn 
from the law of 1872, the only constraint on suffrage 
must be from the State and by legal enactment. No 
practical application has been made of the constitu- 
tional clause or the law. It has been hitherto a dead 
letter. Nor is it possible now, with any known data 
ascertainable with reasonable accuracy, to apply either 
the Constitution or the law to the apportionment. 


“Now, let me say, sir, that the answer to 
the question asked by the chairman of the 
Committee on the Census has been given by 
the Supreme Court of the United States at the 
October term in 1879, in the matter of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia and J. D. Coles, 
petitioner. That was a writ of habeas corpus, 
coming up from the State of Virginia, in re- 
gard to a county judge in one of the counties 
of that State, who was charged with having 
refused to select jurors under the provisions of 
the recent amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States. 

“The Supreme Court in rendering judgment 
—Justice Strong delivering the opinion—holds 
in regard to that the following, to which I par- 
ticularly ask the attention of the House. In 
speaking of these recent constitutional amend- 
ments, and the legislation necessary to carry 
them into operation, the court observes, ‘ All of 
the amendments derive much of their force 
from this latter provision.’ That is, the pro- 
vision existing in Congress to pass appropriate 
legislation to enforce them: 

“Tt is not said the judicial power of the General 
Government shall extend to enforcing the prohibi- 
tions and to protecting the rights and immunities 
guaranteed. tt is not said that branch of the Govern- 
ment shall be authorized to declare void any action of 
a State in violation of the prohibitions.” It is the 
power of Congress which has been enlarged. Con- 
gress is authorized to enforce the prohibitions by 
appre riate legislation. Some legislation is contem- 
puted to make the amendments fully effective. 

hatever legislation is appropriate, that is adapted to 
carry out the objects the amendments have in view— 
whatever tends to enforce submission to the prohibi- 
tions they contain, and to secure to all persons the en- 
joyment of perfect equality of civil nights, and the 
equal protection of the laws against State denial or in- 
vasion, if not prohibited—is brought within the do- 
main of congressional power. Nor does it make any 
difference that such legislation is restrictive of what 
the State might have done before the constitutional 
amendment was adopted. 

‘And let me say here, all these constitu- 
tional qualifications or limitations which exist 
in these ten States I have named, I believe 
without exception, unless in the case of one or 
two of them, were passed before the adoption 
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of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion : 

‘‘ The prohibitions of the fourteenth amendment are 
directed to the States, and they are to a degree re- 
strictions of State power. It is these which Congress 
is empowered to enforce, and to force against State 
action, however put forth, whether that action be ex- 
ecutive, legislative, or judicial. Such enforcement is 
no invasion of State sovereignty. No law can be which 
the people of the States have, by the Constitution of 
the United States, empowered Congress to enact. This 
extent of the powers of the General Government is 
overlooked when it is said, as it has been in this case, 
that the act of March 1, 1875, interferes with State 
rights. It is said the selection of jurors for her courts 
and the administration of her laws belong to each 
State; that they are her rights. This is true in the 
en but in exercising her rights a State can not 

isregard the limitations which the Federal Constitu- 
tion has applied to her power. Her rights do not 
reach to that extent. Nor can she deny to the Gen- 
eral Government the right to exercise all its granted 
powers, though they may interfere with the full en- 
joyment of rights she would have if those powers had 
not been thus granted. Indeed, every addition of 
power to the General Government involves a corre- 
sponding diminution of the governmental powers of 
the States. It is carved out of them. 

‘* We have said the prohibitions of the fourteenth 
amendment are addressed to the States. They are: 
‘ No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; ... nor deny to any person with- 
in its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.’ 


“ And now the court, in passing upon the 
exact phraseology used in section 2 of the four- 
teenth amendment, says: 


‘¢ A State acts by its legislative, its executive, or its 
judicial authorities. It can actin no other way. The 
constitutional provision, therefore, must mean that no 
agency of the State, or of the officers or agents by 
whom its powers are exerted, shall deny to any per- 
son within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws. Whoever by virtue of public position under a 
State government deprives another of property, life, 
or liberty, without due process of law, or denies or 
takes away the equal protection of the laws, violates 
the constitutional inhibition, and as he acts in the name 
and for the State, and is clothed with the State’s 
power, his act is that of the State. This must be so, or 
the constitutional prohibition hasno meaning. Then 
the State has clothed one of its agents with power to 
annul or to evade it. 

‘¢ But the constitutional amendment was ordained 
for a purpose. It was to secure equal rights to all per- 
sons ; and, to insure to all persons the enjoyment of 
such rights, power was given to Congress to enforce 
its provisions by appropriate legislation. Such legis- 
lation must act upon persons, not upon the abstract 
thing denominated a State, but upon the persons who 
are the agents of the State in the denial of the rights 
which were intended to be secured. 


‘‘ Tn 1876, in the fierce struggle for political 
power in this country, it was supposed that 
every State in the Union had polled its full 
vote for President in that year. New York, 
my own State, cast upward of a million in that 
election, the largest vote ever cast up to the 
election of 1880. Four years pass away. We 
have another presidential election in 1880, and 
it is fair to assume that the lapse of four years 
would have brought increased numbers of 
voters in all of the States of the Union, but it 
will be found that in certain States the vote 
cast in 1880 for presidential electors is con- 
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siderably less than that cast in 1876. I have 
stated as a reason for my opposition to the pas- 
sage of any apportionment bill by this Con- 
gress that every one of these bills for the ap- 
portionment of Representatives is based upon 
numbers without taking into the count voters. 
Under the Constitution as amended, I regard 
voters as well as numbers a basis for an appor- 
tionment bill, where citizens are denied the 
right to vote by State action. I am not speak- 
ing in a partisan sense; but it is alleged and 
believed that in some parts of the Union, in 
some of the States in this Union or in some 
sections of the country, there exist and have 
existed fraud, intimidation, and violence, by 
which means a large number of voters have 
been denied the right of voting in elections in 
the past. I do not assert, sir, whether that is 
so or not. The allegation has been made, and 
it is believed in a portion of this Union that 
this condition of affairs absolutely exists. 

‘‘T am in favor of having one of the commit- 
tee of this Congress, or a select committee, if 
you please, raised, which shall investigate the 
whole question of disqualification, either edu- 
cational or property, in all these States of the 
Union where constitutional prohibitions against 
the right of suffrage are alleged to exist; and 
I would have this committee look into this 
whole question and report to Congress what 
qualifications or disqualifications exist in all 
sections of the country to deprive citizens of 
the right to vote.” 

Mr. Thompson, of Kentucky: “ Mr. Speaker, 
I do not see why we should go into this mat- 
ter at all. It is a dangerous subject, to say 
the least of it, when we see what progress has 
been made in this direction by the legislation 
of Congress during the last forty years. The 
year 1842 was the first time that Congress ever 
undertook to interfere with the regulations of 
the States on this subject. Then it was that 
the moiety system was first adopted, giving to 
each State on even divisions so many Repre- 
sentatives, and to each State having a fraction 
greater than one half an additional member. 
At that time another change was introduced. 
Theretofore, whenever it was necessary to ap- 
portion representation, the ratio was first found, 
the populations of the States divided by that 
ratio, and whatever number of members they 
might obtain by that division was given to 
them. Then for the first time a limit was fixed 
upon the membership of this House, the num 
ber being fixed at two hundred and forty-one. 
and the ratio being adopted to produce that 
result. Theretofore a ratio was determined, 
and the number of members was left to be 
what it might under the ratio determined. A 
new system was devised, carrying with it the 
moiety system, or some system allowing frac- 
tional representation, Then for the first time 
what is now known as the district system was 
adopted. How have we progressed in our leg- 
islation on this subject? We have gone on 
until Congress has assumed almost entire con- 
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trol of the election of members in the States. 
In 1870, 1871, and 1872, when the Republican 
party was in power in both branches of Con- 
gress, they seized upon this whole subject; 
they forced upon the States the ballot system, 
which many of them do not like, and which 
produces more fraud in one day than the viva 
voce system will in a hundred years, as those 
of us who have lived under both systems well 
know. We hear more of fraud, corruption, 
ballot-box stufting, and intimidation in a single 
contested-election case in this House than the 
whole State of Kentucky furnishes in all our 
elections for State officers during twenty-five 
years. 

“Ts it wise for this House to interfere? 
What is the object? Congress has thus inter- 
fered to direct the States as to the time when 
they shall elect their Representatives, fixing a 
uniform day, thereby throwing the power and 
control of the Federal Government, with its 
innumerable supervisors and deputy-marshals, 
into the State elections which occur on the 
same day. Then came the legislation provid- 
ing for supervisors and deputy-marshals, of 
whom we have heard so much. Oomplete 
machinery has been provided by the central 
Government here to dominate the States in 
their elections. I am opposed to this inter- 
ference on the part of the Government with 
the States, even for the purpose of dictating to 
them that they shall elect by districts. It is 
inconsistent with the theory upon which our 
Government is based. If you will go back and 
look at the history of that provision in the 
Constitution under which this action is had, 
you will find that nine out of the thirteen 
original States which adopted that Constitu- 
tion adopted it with the distinct understanding 
that Congress never would exercise that latent 
power except for the purpose of self-preserva- 
tion, as in cases where a State refuses to elect 
Representatives, or from some other cause 
could not. 

“Under what section of the Constitution, 
Mr. Speaker, does Congress claim power to 
pass these clauses regulating the elections of 
Representatives by the States? There is but 
one—in these words: 

‘* The times, places, and manner of holding clections 
for Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed 
in each State by the Legislature thereof; but the Con- 
gress may at any time by law make or alter such reg- 
ulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators. 

“And no provision of that instrument aroused 
so much opposition to its adoption by the States 
as this. Nearly all the conventions placed upon 
record their solemn-protest against its use be- 
ing ever resorted to, except as a matter of self- 
preservation, Opposition was not confined to 
sections. In fact, State rights had its birth and 
earliest propagandist and defender among the 
New England States and around Plymouth 
Rock. Massachusetts, in her convention, said: 

‘« The convention do, therefore, recommend that the 


following alterations and provisions be introduced into 
the said Constitution : 
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‘«Srorron 3. That Congress do not exercise the pow- 
ers vested in them by the fourth section of the first arti- 
cle, but in cases when a State shall neglect or refuse 
to make the regulations therein mentioned, or shall 
make regulations subversive of the rights of the peo- 
ple to a free and equal representation in Congress, 
agreeably to the Constitution. 


‘Thus it will be seen the old State of Mas- 
sachusetts, always zealcus of her rights as a 
State, left a record to future Congresses, in the 
following language : 

‘* And the convention do, in the name and in behalf 
of the people of this Commonwealth, enjoin it upon 
their Representatives in Congress, at all times, until 
the alterations and oo aforesaid shall have been 
considered, agreeably to the fifth article of the said 
Constitution, to exert all their influence, and use all 
reasonable and legal methods, to attain a ratification 
of the said alterations and provisions, in such manner 
as is provided in the said article. 


*¢T will take South Carolina next, and part 
of the record of her convention, which adopted 
the Constitution for her people: 


‘¢ And whereas it is essential to the preservation of 
the rights reserved to the several States, and the free- 
dom of the people, under the operations of a general 
government, that the right of prescribing the manner, 
time, and places of holding the elections to the Fed- 
eral Legislature, should be for ever inseparably an- 
nexed to the sovereignty of the several States, this 
convention doth declare that the same ougnt to remain, 
to all posterity, a perpetual and fundamental right in 
the local, exclusive of the interference of the General 
Government, except in cases where the Legislatures 
of the States shall refuse or neglect to perform and ful- 
fill the same, according to the tenor of the said Con- 
stitution. 


“Tt is grandly sublime to study the history 
of those times and men after a new nation had 
been born, to note the unanimity of sentiment 
of their jealous vigilance for the rights of the 
States and the people. The instruction of the 
convention to its Representatives in Congress 
is of no doubtful meaning, namely: 


“ Resolved, That it is a standing instruction to all 
such delegates as may hereafter be elected to represent 
this State in the General Government to exert their 
utmost abilities and influence to effect an alteration of 
the Constitution conformably to the aforegoing reso- 
lutions. 


‘The State of New Hampshire follows next, 
whose conventions took under consideration 
this particular section of the Constitution, and 
upon her record are found the following em- 
phatic entries: 


‘‘ The convention do therefore recommend that the 
following alterations and provisions be introduced into 
the said Constitution: 8. That Congress do not exer- 
cise the powers vested in them by the fourth section 
of the first article but in case when a State shall neg- 
lect or refuse to make the regulations therein men- 
tioned, or shall make reculations subversive of the 
rights of the people to a free and equal representation 
in Congress; nor shall Congress in any case make 
regulations contrary to a free and equal representation, 

“And the convention do, in the name and in be- 
half of the people of this State, enjoin it upon their 
Representatives in Congress at all times until the al- 
terations and provisions aforesaid have been consid- 
ered agreeably to the fifth article of the said Constitu- 
tion, to exert all their influence and use all reasonable 
and legal methods to obtain a ratification of the said 
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alterations and provisions in such manner as is pro- 
vided ia the said article. 

“The wise statesmanship of Virginia, whose 
vigilance and prudence had a controlling influ- 
ence from the Declaration of Independence in 
1776 to the adoption of the Constitution in 
1787, has left upon its record a declaration on 
this amendment strong, emphatic, and to the 
point, in the following words, namely ; 


_ ‘XVI. The Congress shall not alter, modify, or 
interfere in the times, places, or manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives, or either of 
them, except when the Legislature of any State shall 
neglect, refuse, or be disabled by invasion or rebellion 
to prescribe the same. 


“They placed upon the same record a per- 
petual instruction to their future Representa- 
tives in Congress of the United States, namely : 


“* And the convention do, in the name and behalf 
of the people of this Commonwealth, enjoin it upon 
their Representatives in Congress to exert all their in- 
fluence, and use all reasonable and legal methods, to 
obtain a ratification of the foregoing alterations and 
provisions, in the manner provided by the fifth arti- 
cle of the said Constitution ; and in all congressional 
laws to be passed in the mean time to conform to the 
spirit of these amendments, as far as the said Consti- 
tution will adimit. 


“The next in order is now one of the most 
powerful and influential States in the Union; 
and I ask to be pardoned for quoting from a 
distinguished Senator from the State of Louis- 
iana, Mr. White, who I believe was a native of 
New York, when he said he ‘referred with 
pride and pleasure to the proceedings of her 
convention upon this important point’: 


‘* New York was not then a large State in the com- 
parison; and yet the cautious jealousy of her states- 
men against this wanton exercise of Federal power 
over her local elections was not the less, because she 
had at that day the less to fear and to lose from the as- 
sumption. Her record is more full as to this grant of 
power than that of any other State, as her convention 
seem to design to set up every guard against an abuse 
of its exercise. They therefore, in express terms, first 
put their construction upon the clause of the Consti- 
tution as they found it, in the following language, to 
wit: ‘That nothing contained in the said Constitu- 
tion is to be construed to prevent the Legislature of 
any State from passing laws at its discretion, from 
time to time, to divide such State into convenient dis- 
tricts, and to apportion its Representatives to and 
among such districts.’ 


“After this emphatic declaration of the 
rights of the States, the Convention of New 
York proceeded to make their ratification of 
the Constitution in this language: 

‘Under these impressions, and declaring that the 
rights aforesaid are consistent with the said Constitu- 
tion, and in confidence that the amendments which 
shall have been proposed to said Constitution will re- 
ceive an early and mature consideration, we, the said 
delegates, in the name and in the behalf of the people 
of the State of New York, do, by these presents, as- 
sent to and ratify the said Constitution. In full econ- 
fidence, nevertheless, that, until a convention shall be 
ealled and convened for proposing amendments to the 
said Constitution . . . that the Congress will not 
make or alter any regulation in this State respecting 
the times, places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators or Representatives, unless the Legislature of 
this State shall neglect or refuse to make laws or reg- 
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ulations for the purpose, or from any circumstance be 
incapable of making the same ; and that in those cases 
such power will only be exercised until the Legislat- 
ure of this State shall make provision in the prem- 
1scs. 

“The Convention of New York went even 
forther than this. They looked forward with 
prophetic vision at the encroachments of the 
Federal power, and to warn them of the dan- 
ger of centralization they proceeded to instruct 
their future Representatives against that en- 
croachment, to wit: 

‘And the convention do, in the name and behalf 
of the people of the State of New York, enjoin it upon, 
their Representatives in the Congress to exert all their 
influence and use all reasonable means to obtain a rati- 
fication of the following amendments to the said Con- 
stitution in the manner prescribed therein, and in all 
laws to be passed by Congress, in the mean time, to 
conform to the spirit of the said amendments, as far 
as the Constitution will admit. 

‘The amendment proposed by the conven- 
tion follows, and is in this language, namely : 

“That the Congress shall not make or alter any 
regulation in any State, respecting the times, places, 
and manner of holding elections tor Senators or Rep- 
resentatives, unless the Legislature of such State shall 
neglect or refuse to make laws or regulations for the 
purpose, or from any circumstance be incapable of 
making the same; and then only until the Legislature 
of such State shall make provisions in the premises: 
Provided, That Congress may prescribe the time for 
the election of Representatives, 

“On that account, Mr. Speaker, because 
there is no necessity that this law shall be re- 
enacted by this Congress, because it endangers 
this apportionment bill and may prolong in- 
definitely this debate, because, to say the least 
of it, it is of doubtful constitutionality, because 
it is almost in the nature of things, where any 
State dares to violate it, which she may do, we 
can do no more than exclude her Representa- 
tives from the halls of the House, I hope it 
will not be insisted upon. I ask these gentle- 
men who now contend so stubbornly for it, 
suppose a State, according to the rale as you 
understand it, does not make her territory 
contiguous; or suppose every district of that 
State is based on contiguous territory save one, 
are you going to exclude all the members of 
such a State because she has not complied in 
one instance with what you understand to be 
the requirement of this law? This power was 
given to you to bring members into Congress, 
not to drive them out. Will you turn around 
and use it for that purpose? Will you say to 
New York, with thirty-three members here 
upon this floor, If your Legislature does not 
square itself according to the rule which we 
prescribe, we will exclude your thirty-three 
members, although you have five million peo- 
ple, and they will go unrepresented upon this 
floor? How do you propose to do it? Is it 
not a brutum fulmen which you issue against 
the State, directing them to do this thing, with- 
out the power on your part except by the ex- 
clusion of its representation to compel it to 
do it? ; 

‘‘Now, Mr. Speaker, I have little more, if 
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anything, to say on that subject. I do not 
wish to invoke sectional issues here, nor do I 
wish to get up a partisan strife on this sub- 
ject; but I do say, as the law stands on the 
statute-book it gives to gentlemen on the other 
side all they ask, and it is unnecessary to ask 
.us on this side to re-enact it, or meddle with 
elections in the States against the protest of 
our forefathers, made, as it has been, so often 
and so emphatically. 

“The other objection alleged by the gen- 
tleman from New York against the bill of the 
majority was, if I recollect aright, the increase 
of the number of the House. That is a ques- 
tion, of course, which each member must con- 
sider for himself, and we have all equal lights 
before us and can form each our own opinion 
as to whether the country can be better served 
by a smaller or larger House. I listened to 
what he had to say on that subject, and when 
he cited his own great State with a small Leg- 
islature, as he said, probably one that dates 
back for sixty years and not increased through 
that whole time, as a fair sample of what a 
State can be and what it can do with a small 
Legislature, I thought it was a little unfortu- 
nate, because, out in our part of the world at 
least, New York is not considered the freest 
State from fraud, nor her Legislature the most 
incorruptible in the Union. We have never 
heard any charge against New Hampshire, 
which I believe has a Legislature like a great 
big town-meeting, like that which is made 
against the Legislature of New York, of hay- 
ing big railroad bills and measures for railroad 
interests lobbied through it, and that men were 
elected to it who were controlled and held in 
hand and sent there, as it is understood, to ba 
in a large measure the attorneys and promot- 
ers of railroad corporations and banking inter- 
ests. I do not know that it would be better 
for his State to have an increased representa- 
tion in her Legislature, but I am satistied it 
would do her no harm. 

‘As far as we of the committee are con- 
cerned, and at least as far as I personally am 
concerned, in reference to the number of Rep- 
resentatives, I do not ask nor demand the 
House to be increased to any extraordinary 
number. It certainly seems to me when we 
increase the number eighteen, as the majority 
bill in this House proposes to do on an increased 
population of eleven millions, it is asking no big 
increase, becauses it fixes the representation at 
over five hundred and fifty thousand popula- 
tion for each of the new members who can 
enter this House on account of the increase. 
Is that increase an expansion too far? Do 
we not derive some practical benefit from it? 
Have we not the history of the world before us, 
which shows that a large representative body 
is a safer and greater protector to the liberties 
of the people than a smaller one? The gentle- 
man would like to reduce this House within 
the narrow limits of the Senate. Are we to 
have no popular branch of this Government; 
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and are the people to have no voice init? Are 
we to hold it up as a model republic, and at 
the same time stifle the direct voice of the peo- 
ple? Where else is their power directly felt in 
our system of government save in this House? ”" 

On March 3d, the rules were suspended and 
the bill put upon its passage, and at the same 
time a vote was taken on the respective num- 
ber of members proposed. 

On the question of the number of Repre- 
sentatives fixed at three hundred and twenty- 
two, the vote was—yeas 119, nays 132. 

On the question with the number fixed at 
three hundred and nineteen, the vote was— 
yeas 136, nays 123. 

The bill was then passed—yeas 145, nays 113, 
No action was taken upon it in the Senate; and 
the session closed on March 8d. 


SPECIAL SESSION OF THE SENATE, 


At noon, on the 4th of March, Vice-Presi- 
dent Arthur, who had just taken the oath of 
office, assumed the chair in the Senate, and the 
official proclamation calling a special session of 
that body was read. The chief object in call- 
ing this session was to enable the Senate to re- 
ceive and act upon such appointments as the 
new President might desire to submit. The 
terms of office of twenty-five Senators had ex- 
pired with the Forty-sixth Congress, and their 
successors were as follows: 




















STATE. Former Senator, New Senator. 
California. ...... Newton Booth. .... John F. Miller. 
Connecticut... .. WeealWiseB atom cece Joseph R. Hawley. 
Delaware....... T. By Bayard... .- T. F. Bayard. 
loridaiae ceca Charles W. Jones ..| Charles W. Jones. 
indianats. we.c. Jos. E. McDonald...) Benj. Harrison. 
Maine enna ee Hannibal Hamlin,..| Eugene Hale. 
Maryland....... William P. Whyte..| A. P. Gorman. 
Massachusetts...| H. L. Dawes....... H. L. Dawes. 
Michigan........ Hi. P. Baldwin | O. D. Conger. 
Minnesota ...... 8. J. R. MeMillan...| 8. J. R. McMillan, 
Mississippi... ... B.oK. Bruce... 52... J. Z. George. 
Missouri........ F. M. Cockrell..... F. M. Cockrell. 
Nebraska....... A, 8. Paddock.. ..| Chas. 1. Van Wyck, 
Nevada......... William Sharon....| J. G. Fair, ; 
New Jersey..... T. F. Randolph.....| Wm. J. Sewell. 
New York...... Francis Kernan....| Thomas CG, Platt. 
Onion: sesteaneete A. @. Thurman....| John Sherman, 
Pennsylvania....| W. A. Wallace.....| John I. Mitchell. 
Rhode Island....| A. E. Burnside..... A. EK, Burnside. 
Tennessee ...... J. E. Bailey........ Howell E. Jackson. 
Texas .... S. B. Maxey....... 8. B. Maxey. 
Vermont ..| G. F. Edmunds....| G. F. Edmunds, 
Virginin sees k. EK. Withers,.....| William Mahone. 
West Virginia...| Frank Hereford.... Johnson N, Camden 
Wisconsin ...... Angus Cameron..,.| Angus Cameron, 








The result of these changes was an equal 
political division of the Senate. There were 
87 Republicans and 87 Democrats, while Gen- 
eral Mahone, of Virginia, elected by the Read- 
juster wing of the Democratic party, and Judge 
Davis. of Illinois, were rated as independents. 
The President’s Cabinet appointments, which 
were submitted on the second day of the ses- 
sion, were promptly confirmed. They took 
three members from the Senate, viz., Blaine, of 
Maine, Windom, of Minnesota, and Kirkwood, 
ot Iowa, whose places were subsequently filled 


by the election of William P. Frye in Maine, and 
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the gubernatorial appointment of A. J. Edger- 
ton in Minnesota and J. W. McDill in Iowa. 
The organization of the Senate threatened to 
be a matter of some difficulty on account of the 
equal political division, both parties indicating 
& purpose of insisting on controlling the com- 
position of the committees and the election of 
officers. They accordingly held caucuses and 
arranged the membership of committees, the 
Republicans also selecting candidates for the 
offices. General Mahone and Judge Davis 
took no part in either caucus. The Demo- 
cratic list of committees was submitted in a 
resolution for their appointment by Mr. Pen- 
dleton on the 10th of March. The Republi- 
cans had declined to fill in the places reserved 
for their party according to custom, and the 
Democrats had arranged the entire member- 
ship, giving their opponents the customary mi- 
nority of places. The Republicans determined 
at once to resist the adoption of the Democratic 
resolution. Mr. Dayis, of Illinois, who had 
been named for the chairmanship of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, declined the place in a speech 
in which he defined his position. He had been 
elected to the Senate in 1877 unexpectedly to 
himself by a Legislature in which the Republi- 
cans had a plurality, but chiefly by Democratic 
votes. He explained his former connection 
with the Republican party, his participation in 
the Liberal movement of 1872, and his recent 
entirely independent attitude in politics, and 
declared that he should support the organi- 
zation of the Senate as it stood. His closing 
words were: ‘“‘ Every good citizen should de- 
sire the success of the Administration, for we 
all ought to have a common interest in the 
glory and in the greatness of the republic. 
Measures intended to advance either shall have 
my cordial support. The President and his 
Cabinet are entitled to a fair hearing, and to be 
judged impartially by their acts. If they fail 
.to justify the public confidence, it will be a 
misfortune which has overtaken other adminis- 
trations haying equally good intentions and 
prospects. I shall vote for the appointment 
of all these committees, except the Judiciary 
Committee. I wish to retain my old place on 
the Judiciary Committee, and, though I am 
thankful to my friends, I must decline the posi- 
tion of chairman.” General Mahone did not 
appear in the chamber until the second day of 
the debate on the resolution appointing the 
committees, which occurred on the 14th of 
March. In answer to charges of desertion and 
bad faith made by Mr. Hill, of Georgia, he de- 
clared his position, claiming to be a Democrat 
in principle, but not to owe his position in the 
Senate to that party, and announcing his pur- 
pose to vote with the Republicans in organizing 
the chamber. The same day the Republican 
list of committees was prepared, but it was 
determined to postpone action until the vacan- 
cies then existing in the Senate had been filled. 
After General Mahone’s position had been de- 
fined, the Democrats, having the casting vote 
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of the Vice-President against them, gave up 
the contest for the control of the committees, 
On the 18th of March the resolution submitting 
the Democratic list came up as the pending 
business, and a motion was made by Mr. An- 
thony to postpone it indefinitely. The result 
was 87 yeas and 87 nays, and the Vice-Presi- 
dent announced, “‘ The votes being evenly di- 
vided, the Chair will vote ay.” A protest was 
entered by Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, against 
the right of the Vice-President to a casting 
vote in the organization of the committees. 
The Republican list of committees was then 
adopted by the same vote, Judge Davis acting 
with the Democrats and General Mahone with 
the Republicans. 

The Democrats determined to make a reso- 
lute stand for the organization of the Senate 
itself, as it stood, and the retention of the exist- 
ing Secretary, Sergeant-at-Arms, and clerks, 
The Republicans, on the other hand, resolved to 
contest their right and power to retain control 
of the subordinate offices of the body, and in 
caucus on the 23d of March nominated George 
C. Gorham for Secretary, and Henry Riddle- 
berger, a Virginia Readjuster, and a leading 
supporter of Mahone, for Sergeant-at-Arms, 
The Democrats decided in caucus, on the day 
following, to oppose the adoption of a resolu- 
tion for the election of Secretary, Sergeant-at- 
Arms, and other officers of the Senate, resort- 
ing to motions to adjourn and to go into exec- 
utive session for the purpose of staving off 
action, as the Republicans had done to secure 
delay in constituting the committees, The 
motions involved in this plan of action were 
made the subjects of a series of speeches on 
both sides, in which attempts were made to 
justify the course persisted in by either party. 
Senator Dayis, of Illinois, again defined his 
independent position. He explained that his 
previous vote, in regard to the committees, 
had been intended to sustain the existing or- 
ganization of the Senate, but the control of the 
committees being changed, notwithstanding his 
vote, he now deemed it proper that the same 
party should complete the organization. He 
said that the majority entitled to control had 
been disclosed by the casting vote of the Vice- 
President. ‘‘ However fleeting and fractional 
that majority may be, we are commanded to 
accept and obey it. The majority that chose 
the committees is fairly entitled to choose the 
officers of the Senate. One naturally goes 
with the other in order to perfect the organi- 
zation. This conclusion will neither be de- 
layed nor obstructed by any vote of mine, and 
it can not be reached too soon for the public 
interest. Ido not regret at all that the new 
Administration, which has to confront the 
country with its policy, should have the con- 
trol of both branches of Congress. The re- 
sponsibility for measures to be proposed can 
not be avoided with the power to initiate legis- 
lation. The majority is not large enough to 
indulge in rash experiments, and the minority 
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is sufficiently strong to check any tendency 
to excess. Between these two elements, the 
great voice of independent opinion can always 
be heard with effect, and the country has ey- 
ery prospect of peace and prosperity.” Judge 
Davis, accordingly, voted with the Republicans 
in favor of proceeding to the election of offi- 
cers; but the dilatory tactics of the Democrats 
were kept up, and prevented the adoption of 
the resolution offered by Mr. Dawes, of Massa- 
chusetts, for that purpose. The contest, how- 
ever, was continued through the entire month 
of Apri], the debate taking a wide range over 
the political field. General Mahone took oc- 
casion to defend the financial policy of the 
Readjusters in Virginia, and was answered by 
his colleague, General Johnston. Mahone’s 
party attitude in the Senate was made the sub- 
ject of severe criticism by Hill, of Georgia, 
and others, and several heated colloquies took 
place. The method of conducting political can- 
vasses and elections in the South was brought 
under discussion, and the suffrage laws of some 
of the Northern States were denounced. There 
was scareely a question of recent or current 
politics that was not made a subject of debate. 

On the 27th of April the Republican Sena- 
tors held a caucus for the purpose of consider- 
ing whether they should consent to an execu- 
tive session, at which the President’s appoint- 
ments could be acted upon. The question was 
referred to a caucus committee which was in- 
structed to consider the situation and make a 
report of its conclusions. The efforts of this 
committee were directed mainly to ascertain- 
ing whether harmony could be secured in act- 
ing upon certain pending nominations. On 
the 22d of March, the last day on which an 
executive session had been held, the following 
names had been submitted by the President 
for appointment in the State of New York: 
Stewart L. Woodford to be District Attorney 
for the Southern District; Asa W. Tenney, 
District Attorney for the Eastern District ; 
Louis F. Payn, Marshal for the Southern Dis- 
trict; Clinton D. MacDougall, Marshal for the 
Northern District; and John Tyler, Collector 
of Customs at Buffalo. These men were 
known as more or less close political friends 
of Senator Conkling, and their appointment 
was presumed to be agreeable to him. The 
next day, March 23d, William H. Robertson 
was named for Collector of Customs at the 
port of New York; Edwin A. Merritt, the in- 
cumbent of that office, received the appoint- 
ment of Oonsul-General at London, and Gen- 
eral Adam Badeau was transferred to the po- 
sition of Chargé d’ Affaires to Denmark, Mr. 
Cramer being transferred to Switzerland. 
There were other important appointments sub- 
mitted at the same time, but they gave no oc- 
casion for a contest. Mr. Robertson had been 
a pronounced opponent of Mr. Conkling in the 
leadership and management of the Republican 
party in New York, and it was known that 
his appointment was very distasteful to the 
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Senator. How far his opposition to its con- 
firmation would be carried was not definitely 
known, and the chief object of this caucus 
committee, appointed April 27th, was to ascer- 
tain whether antagonism between him and the 
President could not be reconciled. The Presi- 
dent disclaimed any purpose of offending Mr. 
Conkling or slighting his just claims to be con- 
sulted, but took the position that the collector- 
ship at New York was a national office, over 
which there could be no local claims, and that 
he felt entirely free to make the appointment 
according to his own best judgment. He dis- 
tinctly intimated a purpose to adhere to his 
former action, while Senator Conkling showed 
no disposition to abate his claim to a control- 
ling voice in the selection of Federal officers in 
New York. The caucus was called together 
on the 8d of May, and decided to agree to ex- 
ecutive sessions on the following days for the 
consideration of appointments, those which 
were uncontested being first acted on. On the 
4th Mr. Dawes rose to explain the course of 
his party in persisting in the effort to elect the 
officers of the Senate, and, insisting on the 
right of its position, proposed a suspension of 
the contest in order that the President’s ap- 
pointments might be acted upon. By a unani- 
mous vote the Senate went into executive ses- 
sion, confirmed several appointments, and took 
up the treaties with China. Seeing that it was 
the plan of Senator Conkling to secure, if pos- 
sible, the confirmation of the uncontested ap- 
pointments, including those within the State 
of New York, and then to induce the Senate 
to adjourn without acting upon the others, 
President Garfield, on the 5th of May, with- 
drew the names of Woodford, Tenney, Payn, 
MacDougall, and Tyler. The same day the 
Chinese treaties were ratified, and numerous 
appointments were confirmed. 

The action of the President in withdrawing 
the other New York appointments brought 
the contest with Senator Conkling over that 
for the collectorship to a distinct issue, which 
the Senate could not avoid meeting. All efforts 
to compromise the difficulty were futile. A 
caucus of Republican Senators was held on the 
9th of May, in which Senator Conkling stated 
his claims at great length, and charged the 
President with bad faith and violation of his 
pledges. The caucus continued its discussions 
on the 10th, when Senator Edmunds withdrew 
a resolution which he had offered the day be- 
fore, in favor of postponing action on Robert- 
son’s case until December. The caucus made 
no decision at that time on the course to be 
adopted, and another was held on the 13th, 
with a like result. Meantime a contest had 
been carried on in the Senate over the appoint- 
ment of Stanley Matthews, of Obio, to be an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. It 
was confirmed on the 12th by a majority of 
one vote. 

It having become evident that no action 
could be secured on the part of the Republican 
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Senators, hostile to the confirmation of J udge 
Robertson’s appointment as Collector, on the 
16th of May both the New York Senators, 
Roscoe Conkling and Thomas (, Platt, sent no- 
tice to the Vice-President that they had that 
day forwarded the resignation of their seats to 
the Governor of their State. Their reasons for 
adopting this course were set torth in a joint 
letter of resignation addressed to Governor 
Cornell. (See New York.) The appointments 
of Mr. Robertson as Collector of the Port of 
New York and of Mr. Merritt as Consul-Gen- 
eral at London were confirmed, almost without 
opposition, on the 18th of May. The name of 
General Badeau for Chargé @ Affaires to Den- 
mark was withdrawn at bis own request. 
Among the other appointments confirmed the 
same day were those of Thomas A. Osborn as 
Minister to Brazil, in place of H. W. Hilliard 
recalled ; and Judson Kilpatrick as Minister to 
Chili, in place of Mr. Osborn. On the follow- 
ing day the nominations for offices in the 
State of New York, which had been with- 
drawn, were renewed, but the name of Henry 
E. Knox was substituted for that of Louis F. 
Payn as Marshal of the Southern District, and 
that of Charles A. Gould for that of John 
Tyler as Collector of Customs at Buffalo. An 
appointment to which much opposition was 
developed was that of William E. Chandler, of 
New Hampshire, to be Solicitor-General. The 
vote in the Judiciary Committee was a tie, two 
members being absent who were opposed to 
confirmation. The name was reported without 
recommendation, and, on the 20th of May, was 
rejected by a majority of five in the executive 
session. The same day the New York appoint- 
ments and some others were confirmed, and 
the Senate adjourned without any renewal of 
the contest over the election of officers. 


SECOND SPECIAL SESSION OF THE SENATE. 


On the 23d of September, President Garfield 
having died in the mean time, President Arthur, 
his successor, issued a proclamation convening 
the Senate in extraordinary session on the 10th 
of October following, The main object of this 
was understood to be the election of a Presi- 
dent of that body, as the accession of the Vice- 
President to the executive chair left no officer 
in the line of succession, in case of the death, 
resignation, removal, or disability of the incum- 
bent. Before the Senate met there was some 
controversy as to whether the presiding officer 
should be chosen before the new Senators were 
admitted. The resignation of Messrs. Conkling 
and Platt, and the death of Senator Burnside, 
of Rhode Island, had produced three vacancies 
on the Republican side, giving the Democrats 
control of the organization, if it was to be 
effected before their successors were sworn in. 
Both parties held caucuses on the 8th of Octo- 
ber. The Republicans questioned the right of 
the Democrats to elect a presiding officer before 
the new Senators were sworn, but resolved to 
confine their opposition to a formal protest. 
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They appointed a committee to confer on the 
subject with a similar committee on the part 
of the Democratic Senators. Before receiving 
information of this action, the Democrats had 
decided that the Chief Clerk should call the 
Senate to order, and that the resolution for the 
election of a President pro tem. would then be 
in order and should be offered, They selected 
Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, as their candidate. 
They consented to the appointment of a com- 
mittee of conference, but there was no agree- 
ment reached, as neither party was disposed 
to recede from its position. The Republican 
candidate for the temporary presidency was 
Mr. Anthony, of Rhode Island. 

After the preliminaries of opening the ses- 
sion on the 10th had been disposed of, Mr. 
Pendleton offered a resolution that Mr. Bayard, 
of Delaware, ‘‘is hereby chosen President pro 
tem. of the Senate.” Mr. Edmunds arose and 
presented the credentials of Messrs. Miller and 
Lapham, of New York, and Aldrich, of Rhode 
Island, and moved that they be first sworn by 
Mr. Anthony, the oldest member of the session 
in continuous service. He claimed that this 
was in accordance with right and with prece- 
dent. It was claimed on the other side that 
the law requiring new Senators to be sworn in 
by the presiding officer could not be set aside 
unless by unanimous consent. A motion to 
lay Mr. Edmunds’s proposition on the table was 
adopted by a vote of 86 to 34. General Ma- 
hone was absent, and Judge Davis voted in the 
negative with the Republicans. Mr. Edmunds 
then moved to amend Mr. Pendleton’s resolu- 
tion, by providing that Mr. Bayard be chosen 
President pro tem. ‘for to-day.” This was 
negatived by a party vote, Davis, of Illinois, 
still acting with the Republicans. Then Mr. 
Edmunds moved to substitute the name of Mr. 
Anthony for that of Mr. Bayard, which was 
also negatived. The original resolution of Mr. 
Pendleton was adopted, 34 to 82, Mr. Davis 
not voting. The Democrats in caucus, the same 
day, determined to make no opposition to the 
admission of the new Senators, and not to 
press the election of a Secretary at present. 
They selected Colonel L. Q. Washington, how- 
ever, as their candidate for that position. The 
new Senators were sworn on the 11th, without 
objection. The equal division of parties in the 
Senate, there being no longer a casting vote of 
the Vice-President, made the retention of Mr. 
Bayard as the presiding officer dependent on 
the vote of Senator Davis, in case the Republi- 
cans attempted to secure a change. The Re- 
publicans held a caucus on the 12th, and de- 
termined to propose Mr. Davis himself as the 
President pro tem. The next day a resolution 
continuing the standing committees was adopt- 
ed by a vote of 37 to 85, and then a resolution 
was offered by Mr. Logan, of Illinois, for the 
election of his colleague, Senator Davis, as the 
presiding officer. This was adopted, yeas 36, 
nays 34, Bayard and Davis not voting. Messrs. 
Bayard and Anthony were appointed to escort 
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Mr. Davis to the chair. In accepting the posi- 
tion, he declared that he could not have done 
so if the manner in which he was chosen had 
not left him free from party obligations. He 
accepted the honor as a recognition of the in- 
dependent position he had long occupied in the 
politics of the country. 

The session, which was interrupted for a few 
days by the centennial celebration of the battle 
of Yorktown, came to an end on the 25th of 
October, having been devoted exclusively to 
executive business. Among the important 
nominations confirmed, was that of Charles J. 
Folger, of New York, for Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Windom having insisted on re- 
signing, and ex-Governor E. D. Morgan, of 
New York, having declined the position after 
his appointment had been made and confirmed. 
A contest was begun over the appointment of 
a postmaster at Lynchburg, Virginia, at the 
instance and in the supposed interest of Gene- 
ral Mahone, but as it threatened to prolong 
the session it was dropped without action. 
The appointment was opposed by the Demo- 
crats, on the ground that it was intended to 
have an influence in the political canvass then 
pending in Virginia. An unwonted incident 
of this contest was a resolution adopted dur- 
ing an all-night sitting, directing the Sergeant- 
at-Arms to compel the attendance of certain 
absent members, in order to produce a quorum. 
The execution of this order led to a vigorous 
protest, signed by several Senators, which was 
entered on the journal. 

CONNECTICUT. The members - elect of 
the Connecticut Legislature met at the Capitol 
and were organized for the session of 1881 on 
January 5th. Lyman W. Coe was elected Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, and William O. 
Case Speaker of the House of Representatives ; 
both were Republicans, and both elected by 
great majorities on a party vote, 

On January 5th, also, the new Governor, Ho- 
bart B. Bigelow, was inaugurated. His mes- 
sage to the Legislature upon the condition of 
public affairs in the Commonwealth he gent in 
‘at once to the two Houses. 

The constitutional amendment changing the 
manner of appointing the judges of the Su- 
preme and Superior Courts, which was passed 
at the last session and submitted to the people 
for sanction or rejection at the town elections 
on October 5th, was ratified by their vote, and 
‘thus became a part of the State Constitution.” 

The sanitary condition of the people of the 
State, owing apparently to want of caution and 
other causes, suffered in 1880; although there 
have been no serious epidemics, the general 
average of health has not been go good as dur- 
ing the two years preceding. The sanitary 
conditions of life, however, ag regards drain- 
age, ventilation, and water-supply, are receiy- 
ing constantly increased attention, 

The affairs of the Commonwealth are in a 
satisfactory state, and there is every sign of a 
healthy and progressing commercial condition. 
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With regard to manufacturing industries, 
which are of comparatively vast magnitude 
in Connecticut, and other matters relating to 
which directly or indirectly the General As- 
sembly would be called upon to legislate, the 
Governor in his message deprecated the enact- 
ment of any law that might, even remotely, 
tend to affect them injuriously, saying: “In 
every county are flourishing towns and villages 
which have sprung up, each about some thrifty 
manufacturing establishment. These estab- 
lishments now number nearly twenty - two 
hundred, employing, and as a rule profitably 
employing, over $60,000,000 of capital, and giy- 
ing work to upward of sixty-six thousand per- 
sons. The value of their annual product is 
reckoned at $120,000,000, and their market is 
the world. Interests so important, and affect- 
ing such large classes of our people, should be 
sedulously protected from any legislation that 
would embarrass or contract the energy of in- 
vention or of capital. Every enactment which 
could possibly affect them should be carefully 
scrutinized, to the end that it works no injury.” 

The finances continue in a satisfactory con- 
dition. The conservative method which has 
been steadily used heretofore is still continued. 
During the year ended November 30, 1880, the 
aggregate receipts of the State from all sources, 
including $42,146.95 brought over as cash bal- 
ance from the previous year, were $2,506, - 
971.18; the aggregate expenditures for all pur- 
poses (including $286,197 interest paid on the 
State debt) were $1,600,383.36 ; leaving in 
the Treasury, on December 1st, an available 
surplus of $906,587.82 to meet current expenses 
of the year 1881. 

The amount drawn from the Treasury on 
account of the new State House in 1880 was 
$118,131.36. This sum includes the $15,000 
appropriated by the last General Assembly as 
& compensation to the members of the Capitol 
Commission, who had in charge the building 
while in course of erection, 

The receipts for the year ending November 
30, 1881, including the above-noted balance of 
$906,587.82, were estimated at $2,501,461.82 ; 
and the expenditures at $1,459,005.39. 

The State debt continues to be as it was at 
the end of 1879—$4,967,600. Nearly three 
fourths of this sum bears interest at the rate of 
6 per cent per annum; the remainder at 5 per 
centum. 

Outstanding bonds to the amount of $887,000 
will become due on January 1, 1883, the State 
having it then in her power either to pay and 
cancel them, or to continue them, in whole or 
in part, by a new issue, 

The total valuation of taxable property in 
Connecticut the grand list shows to be $327,- 
182,435, an increase of $2,293,412 over the pre- 
ceding year. 

The number of savings banks in the State 
continues the same—85; but the number of 
depositors has grown up to 231,913, which is 
9,692 greater than it was at the close of the 
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previous year. Of this increase, 9,408 are de- 
positors of less than $500. These depositors, 
compared with the whole population of the 
State, are in the proportion of more than one 
in every three of her inhabitants, The pres- 
ent amount of all their deposits is $76,518,- 
570.91, an increase of $3,676,127.52 over that 
of the year last past. The average amount for 
each depositor is $357.50, and for every in- 
habitant in the State it is above $100. The 
dividends annually paid by the banks have 
been withdrawn by depositors to a much less 
extent this year than in the preceding. 

The 28th annual report of the Railroad Com- 
missioners shows the railways operating in 
Connecticut to have had a prosperous year in 
1880, their business having considerably in- 
creased in freight as well as passenger trans- 
portation. The total of their gross earnings 
amounted to $12,290,878.51, which is $1,878,- 
627.34, or 124 per cent, above that of 1879. 
They exceed the gross earnings of all previous 
years—even of 1873, when the earnings were 
the largest as compared with those of any pre- 
ceding or succeeding year till 1880. A note- 
worthy fact in the mutual relations between 
the yearly amounts of earnings from passenger 
and freight transportation in these roads for 
1880 was, that the freight earnings, instead or 
being less than the passenger, as they had al- 
ways been, exceeded them by more than one 
million dollars. This change has occurred es- 
pecially in the business of two among the 
roads, namely: The New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford, and the New York and New 
England. The proportion of expenses to earn- 
ings was 62 per cent, a little more than 1 per 
cent over the previous year’s. 

Nine companies have paid in dividends last 
year $2,539,295.70, or nearly as much as they 
had paid in 1879. 

The aggregate length of all the railway lines 
in Connecticut measures 953.96 miles; double 
tracks, 108.78 miles; sidings, 185.94 miles— 
making a total of 1,248.68 miles of single track. 

The collective amount of State tax paid by 
the roads into the Treasury during the year 
was $357,000. In 1879 it was $346,000. 

The education of youth continues satisfac- 
tory, with a fair prospect of forward progress 
in efficiency and thoroughness. The cost to 
the State for supporting the common schools 
in 1880 was $213,420.50, the largest amount 
among the items of public expenditure after 
that belonging to the judiciary system, which 
was $256,598.93. The results of this large 
expenditure have for many years been most 
gratifying; and the reports of the State Board 
of Education, and of their Secretary, show the 
combined efficiency and thoroughness of the 
system of free popular education. The ‘Com- 
pulsory Law,” so called, by which children of 
proper age are made to attend the public 
schools, has been more efficiently and perfectly 
enforced this year than ever before. This 
law seems to be of comparatively easy execu- 
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tion in Connecticut, meeting with no such 
marked opposition or complaint, on the part 
of parents, as experience shows to have been 
the case in some other States. For this differ- 
ence between the States concerned, Governor 
Bigelow accounts as follows: ‘This shows 
not only the temper of our people toward edu- 
cation, but also that there does not exist with 
us that necessity for the earnings of children 
of school age which supports the defiance of 
similar laws in other communities.” 

For the support of the State Normal School, 
where teachers are trained to give instruction 
in the common schools, the amount paid from 
the Treasury in 1880 was $12,700. A good in- 
crease in the number of trained teachers is 
now promised by the building of a Normal 
School in New Britain, for the erection of 
which the General Assembly appropriated 
$75,000, the said town having pledged itself 
to contribute $25,000 more, of its own money, 
for the same purpose. 

In the Hospital for the Insane, at Middle- 
town, there were 610 patients at the beginning 
of last year, and 528 at the end of it. The 
whole number of patients treated during the 
year was 654, which shows a permanent over- 
crowding in the hospital, the capacity of which 
is sufficient to give accommodations for 450 
patients only. The additional new buildings, 
for which the General Assembly at the previous 
session appropriated a large sum of money, 
and which, when completed, will probably 
double the present capacity of the hospital, 
have been already planned, and their erection 
has begun. Of the 528 patients remaining in 
this institution at the close of 1880, two only 
were paying patients; the Governor stating 
“that 526 were entirely supported by the 
State, or by the towns from which they were 
sent.” 

The School for Imbeciles, at Lakeville, seems 
worthy of continuance for its usefulness. The 
pupils cared for in it during the year numbered 
93, of whom 47 were beneficiaries of the State. 
The total expenditure of the institution for 
the year amounted to $15,799.91, of which 
$5,960.87 were paid from the public Treas- ° 
ury for the 47 State beneficiaries, and the re- 
mainder was paid by the friends of the other 
pupils. A department connected with this 
school takes care of several harmless lunatics, 
some among whom also were supported last 
year by the State at a cost of $534. 

In the State Reform School for Boys there 
were, at the close of 1880, 307 inmates; re- 
ceived during the year, 148; discharged, 109. 
This school is considered to have never been 
in a better condition than at present. The 
family system, so called, has been successfully 
introduced in its management since last year. 

The Industrial School for Girls, at Middle- 
town, during the year 1880, received 71 girls; 
placed in positions of usefulness, or discharged, 
53; remaining in the school on December Ist, 
160. The whole number of inmates at this 
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school in the 11 years of its existence is reck- 
oned at 430. Of the girls sent out from it, 
three fourths are stated to have given evi- 
dence of permanent reformation. An addi- 
tional building is now in process of erection 
for the older inmates. : 

In the State Prison there were 261 convicts 
in confinement on December 1, 1880. At the 
same date in 1879 they numbered 251; com- 
mitted during the year, 134; released, 124. 
Eight among the prisoners were sent from the 
Penitentiary to the Hospital for the Insane. 
The prison’s management has been for some 
time progressing from good to better, especial- 
ly in regard to discipline among the convicts. 

The militia of Connecticut, under the name 
of “‘ National Guard,” consists of 2,731 enlisted 
men and 183 commissioned officers, making a 
total of 2,914 as the active military force of 
the State. Last year’s expenditures for this 
force amounted to $88,609.67. There are also 
some independent companies, and the Govern- 
or’s Guard; for both of which a further sum 
of $15,021.28 was expended, the aggregate 
military expenses for the year having been 
$103,630.75. 

The First Regiment of the Connecticut Na- 
tional Guard, under the lead of its colonel, and 
the second company of the Governor’s Foot 
Guard, with a military band attached, were 
detailed to take part at the celebration of tho 
centennial anniversary of the surrender of the 
English army at Yorktown, Virginia, on Octo- 
ber 19th. The Governor himself, accompanied 
by his staff and the principal military and civic 
officers of the State, besides other prominent 
men of Connecticut, attended the ceremonies 
of the occasion. The Legislature appropriated 
$7,000 to meet the expenses of the excursion. 

The Legislature was urged to reapportion 
the senatorial districts of the State without 
further delay, if the people of Connecticut are 
to live under what is more than a semblance 
of a representative form of government. The 
argument presented to the Legislature was as 
follows: These districts remain now the samo 
as they were when first formed fifty years 
ago, although the changes in their respective 
populations during the lapse of this half cen- 
tury have been so numerous, and so remark- 
ably great, as to render the continuance of the 
old districts not only unjust, but manifestly 
contrary to the intention expressed and em- 
bodied in their original formation. Among 
the reasons set forth to evince the imperative 
necessity of a new apportionment, and some 
practical instances showing the injustice of 
the division then existing, were the following : 
‘In the plan of government designed by the 
Constitution the Senate was intended to be the 
body of popular representation. The lower 
and larger House was, for historical reasons, 
founded upon the existence of townships. It 
was provided that the basis of representation 
im the Senate should be adjusted from time to 
time, as the population of the State changed, 
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the times for such adjustment being made to 
correspond with those times when a new cen- 
sus should be taken. Fifty years ago the first 
apportionment was made under this arrange- 
ment, but, notwithstanding the very greatest 
changes have since taken place, not only in the 
aggregate population of the State, but espe- 
cially in the distribution of that population, no 
Legislature has, at any of the decennial periods 
intervening, seen fit to change the basis of rep- 
resentation. ... 

‘The population of the State by the census of 
1880 is 622,683, as against 287,675 in 1830, the 
census on which the present apportionment is 
based. . . . The whole character of the popu- 
lation, and of the occupations in which they 
are engaged, has during this time undergone 
an entire revolution. Consequently, the cen- 
ters of population have shifted, and the density 
of population has altogether changed. Dis- 
tricts which were substantially equal fifty 
years ago, to-day show a difference of 4 to 1; 
others have grown so as to present differences 
of a less degree, yet quite enough to make 
equality of representation absurd. Six dis- 
tricts, with a combined population of 83,000, 
balance in the present Senate six other dis- 
tricts having a population of 281,800; while 
ten districts with a population of 411,700 can 
be outvoted by eleven districts which have a 
population of 199,000.” 

The Legislature subsequently passed an act 
reapportioning these senatorial districts, and 
defining their respective limits. The provisions 
of this act have also been carried into practical 
execution, the districts numbering now twen- 
ty-four, instead of twenty-one, as heretofore. 
The Democratic papers in the State denounce 
the manner and character of the new appor- 
tionment in the strongest terms, noting it “as 
the most glaringly dishonest partisan work 
ever attempted in the United States”; and to 
make this partisan injustice more clearly ap- 
parent, they have published a map of Connee- 
ticut representing the dividing lines as well as 
the different configurations and sizes of the 
several districts. The Republican papers seem 
to admit that by the new arrangement of the 
districts their party secures seventeen, and 
may possibly get two or three more, out of the 
twenty-four Senators. The relative popula- 
tions of the new districts vary from 12,098— 
the least in the twenty-third—to 62,882—the 
largest in the eighth. Ten among the districts 
have populations ranging between twenty and 
thirty thousand. 

The January session of the Connecticut Leg- 
islature in 1881 was closed in its fifty-second 
day, April 14th, when the Governor adjourned 
the General Assembly sine die with the usual 
formalities. Among the more important acts 
passed at this session are the following: A 
new law relating to elections; it is intended 
for the principal cities in the State, to prevent 
fraudulent registration. An act reducing the 
tax on mutual life insurance companies; this 
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reduction is estimated to diminish the annual 
State revenue by nearly one hundred thousand 
dollars. An act had also been passed by both 
Houses reducing the State tax in general, but 
it was subsequently rescinded. An act em- 
powering the Railroad Commissioners to regu- 
late the practice of the steam ~- whistle, so 
called, with a view to its abatement. An act 
ordering fire-escapes to be made in all build- 
ings where twelve or more persons are em- 
ployed for work in one room. An act raising 
the jurisdiction of the Hartford and Fairfield 
courts, in civil cases, to one thousand dollars; 
and the judges’ salaries to three thousand a 
year. 

The collective sums appropriated to public 
institutions by the Connecticut Legislature of 
1881 amount to nearly a quarter of a million. 
Among them, besides the $75,000 before men- 
tioned for a normal school at New Britain, are 
$50,000 for a hospital at Bridgeport, $12,000 
to the Reform School for Boys, and $10,000 to 
the Industrial School for Girls. 

In the early part of the session, January 18th, 
the two Houses separately voted for the elec- 
tion of a United States Senator from Connecti- 
cut, to occupy the seat of William W. Eaton, 
whose term was to expire on March 8d; the 
candidates in competition for that office being 
Joseph R. Hawley, the Republican nominee, 
and Mr. Eaton himself, renominated by the 
Democratic members of the General Assembly. 
The voting in either House resulted as tollows: 
In the Senate—Hawley 16, Eaton 4, one of the 
Democratic Senators having been absent; in 
the House of Representatives—Hawley 161, 
Eaton 68. Joseph R. Hawley was elected. 

At the election for members of the Legisla- 
ture in November the Republican candidates 
were returned in far greater numbers than the 
Democratic. The Senate consisted of 24 mem- 
bers—Republicans 17, Democrats 7; the Lower 
House of 247 members— Republicans 148, 
Democrats 99. By these results the Repub- 
lican majorities, as compared with those of 
1880, are reduced—in the Senate from 11 to 
10; in the Lower House from 84 to 49; and 
on joint ballot from 95 to 59. 

COSTA RICA (Repfisrica pz Costa Rica). 
Detailed statements concerning area, territorial 
division, population, etc., may be found in the 
*¢ Annual Cyclopedia” for 1877. 

The President of the Republic is General 
Tomas Guardia; the Vice-President is General 
Pedro Quiroz; and the Cabinet was composed 
of the following ministers: Interior, Sefior S. 
Lizano; Foreign Affairs, Justice, Public In- 
struction, and the Poor-Commission, Dr. José 
Maria Castro; Finance and Commerce, Sefior 
Salvador Lara; Public Works, Licentiate M. Ar- 
guéllo; and War and Marine, General V. Guar- 
dia. 

The Bishop of San José is the Rt. Rev. Ber- 
nardo A. Thiel. . 

The Costarican Minister Resident in the 
United States is Sefior Peralta; and the Con- 
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sul-General of Costa Rica at'New York is Seftor 
José Mufioz. 

The United States Minister (resident in 
Guatemala, and accredited to the five Central- 
American republics — Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Salvador, and Costa Rica) is Dr, 
Cornelius A. Logan; and the United States 
Consul at San José, Mr. A. Morrell. The 
transfer of Consul-General Hall from Havana 
to Central America, as Minister Plenipotentiary 
from the United States, has been spoken of. 

In the absence of later official returns re- 
lating to finance, commerce, etc., than those 
given in our volume for 1880, the following 
extract from a letter addressed by a Costarican 
bondholder to a London journal, in August, 
1881, will be found interesting, as it contains a 
summary of financial, agricultural, and railway 
matters for that year: 


Under the heading of ‘Trade and Finance,” in 
your last issue, a paragraph is assigned to the Presi- 
dent and the pec of Costa Rica, and, while you 
refer to rumors that the former is endeavoring to raise 
money irrespective of the bondholders, you justly ada 
that the latter is distinctly pledged to them. Regard- 
ing the railway, therefore, as the property of the hold- 
ers of the loan, it might be welt briefly to examine 
into the value of that property, should they be able to 
get it into their own hands. From Port Limon on the 
Atlantic, seventy miles of narrow-gauge line have been 
constructed, and now reach the Rio Sucio. From this 
point to the capital, San José, twenty-six miles have 
still to be made, and of these eighteen are over uneven 
and difficult ground. Upto the present time $17,000,000 
have been expended on the railway, and it is estimated 
that $2,000,000 more will be required to complete it, 
so that the total cost will amount to $19,000,000. The 
commerce and agriculture of the whole republic are 
confined to four provinces, those of San José, Cartage, 
Heredia, and Alajuela, which together cover an area 
of only eight square leagues. ‘They have no means 
of exporting their produce, or of introducing imports, 
except through Punta Arenas, on the Pacific coast; 
and the cost of carriage to and from that point, rang- 
ing from a minimum of $20 per ton to amaximum of 
$40, according to the season, sometimes exceeds the 
whole treight by sea to Europe, even by the expensive 
route of Panama, The imports and exports make 
together a very considerable tonnage, which, if brought 
over the line when completed, would form an item of 
importance in the traffic returns. From Europe the 
imports consist of cloths, iron, provisions, machinery, 
etc., and amount to 20,000 tons per annum; and from 
the United States 2,500 tons of corn, ete., are annually 
introduced. The coffee exported reaches 10,000 tons, 
and leather and other items 1,000. Consequently we 
have a grand total of imports and exports amounting 
to 33,500 tons, all of which will have to pass over the 
whole length of line, to or from the consuming and 
producing provinces already mentioned. The cost of 
freight per ton, via Cape Horn from Europe to San 
José, including the land-passage from Punta Arenas, 
is at least £7 ($35), and ova Panama £10 (eon) con- 
sequently, considering the time that is lost by the 
former route, and the double transshipment by the 
latter, a charge of £8 10s, ($42.50) per ton from San 
José to Europe via Port Limon would be extremely 
reasonable to the producer and consumer, and, allow- 
ing 30s. ($7.50) per ton for the Atlantic voyage, we 
have £7 ($35) per ton for railway freight from San 
José to Port Limon. At this rate the line would give 
upward of 5% per cent on the whole capital, and I 
have not taken into account the enormous timber-trade 
that must be opened up as soon as there is any possi- 
bility of ee it to the sea-shore, nor have I made 
any allowance for any passenger traflie and other 
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items, as against any results from these sources I 
should have to put the expenses of maintenance. 
These brief details may, however, serve to show my 
fellow bondholders that, in the railway of Costa Rica, 
there is a basis on which to found some hope for im- 
provement in the value of the bonds they hold; and, 
as I am informed that President Guardia will be in 
London in the course of a few days, and that he holds 
full powers not only to negotiate, but to accept an 
arrangement, subject only to the confirmation of Con- 
gress, | am strongly of opinion that the bondholders 
should not lose the present opportunity, but should 
at once take energetic action. do not fear that any 
negotiation can be concluded irrespective of the bond- 
holders, for in Paris and Amsterdam there are also 
many persons who have invested in the loans, and 
who would not permit any new advances to the Gov- 
ernment of Costa Rica unless their prior claims were 
recognized, 

In the article Coromsra, in the present vol- 
ume, will be found mention of a treaty between 
that republic and Costa Rica, to procure Eu- 
ropean arbitration upon the question of the 
ownership of the disputed territory on the 
isthmus. 

OOTTON. The extraordinary increase 
which has taken place in the yield of cotton 
ir the United States (see statistics in Commerce 
AND Finanoz, AMERICAN, IN 1881) is insignifi- 
cant in comparison to the capabilities of the 
country for expanding the production of this 
staple. The United States produces now just 
about four fifths of the cotton grown in the 
world, and the product of the other countries, 
notably of India and Egypt, the largest pro- 
ducers, is rather diminishing than increasing 
at present. For the last six years the average 
cotton crop has been 5,000,000 bales; in 1880- 
’81 it exceeded 6,500,000 bales, Yet, out of 
every hundred acres capable of producing 
cotton not more than two or three have been 
under cultivation; and the yield per acre is 
not half as great in quantity, and very much 
inferior in quality, to what it might be made. 
In 1879-’80 the cotton acreage was 14,441,993 
acres; the yield was 5,787,257 bales, or an 
average of four bales of 475 pounds to ten 
acres. Under careful cultivation a bale an 
acre is commonly obtained, and two bales are 
often grown. The fertile Yazoo bottom in 
Mississippi yields, with the present imperfect 
cultivation and incomplete picking, three bales 
to every four acres. There are 3,000,000 acres 
of land in the same district which could be 
reclaimed by simply excluding the Mississippi 
overflows. This would increase tho product 
of the Yazoo flats to 2,250,000 bales, which 
might be more than doubled by improved cul- 
tivation, and the State of Mississippi could 
produce on this tract and on the uplands as 
much as the entire crop of the United States. 
Texas is capable, when its entire cotton area is 
utilized to the best advantage, of producing 
ten times the present crop of the whole coun. 
try. 

A slight lowering of the cost has always the 
effect of increasing the consumptive demand 
for this universally desired commodity in an 
extraordinary degree. The consumptive ca- 
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pacity of the world could at a reasonable cal- 
culation be many times multiplied through the 
economies in production which can be obtained 
from improved methods and appliances that are 
already known, As a means of calling the at- 
tention of cotton-growers to improved methods 
in the cultivation and handling of cotton, Ed- 
ward Atkinson, a statistician and expert asso- 
ciated with manufacturing industries in New 
England, suggested, through the medium of the 
press in 1880, the plan of holding a special 
Cotton Exhibition, in which all the products 
and materials of the cotton industry, and all 
the mechanical appliances employed from the 
planting of the seed to the turning out of the 
finished web at the mill, could be inspected 
and compared. Atkinson had primarily in 
mind the demonstration to the Southern grow- 
ers of the advantage of more thoroughly clean- 
ing the raw fiber before packing it for sale to 
the manufacturers and exporters, and proposed 
that the exhibition should be held in Atlanta 
in 1881. The business men of Georgia and 
other Southern States caught at the suggestion, 
wishing to show the advantages of the South 
as a cotton-manufacturing locality, which had 
been proved by the success of recently estab- 
lished factories, and to attract the attention 
of capitalists to the manifold other industrial 
capabilities of their section. (See Exposrrion 
at Atlanta.) 

The need of some efficient mechanical de- 
vice for the rapid gathering of cotton is ur- 
gently felt. The crop is nearly every year 
in danger, and frequently seriously damaged, 
while there is a constant waste of enormous 
aggregate amount, through lack of good har- 
vesting machinery. The various cotton-pickers 
which have been invented may none of them 
be superior to hand-picking, since none has yet 
supplanted the primitive method. For the as- 
sistance of the laborer in sustaining the awk- 
ward position while picking, a pair of staves, 
fastened to the legs and holding a belt under 
the body, is a patented device which is some- 
times used. A mechanical hand-picker has 
been invented, consisting of a rotating spindle 
which is kept moist, and winds the lint out of 
the boll, the spindle being turned by means of 
a crank. Another device is an endless toothed 
chain, driven by a sprocket-wheel and crank, 
with an appliance for stripping the cotton off 
the barbs into a basket. A simple hand-picker 
which has been lately patented consists of 
gloves with wire hooks, worn on both hands, 
and a brush at the waist to rub off the cotton 
into a bag below. An older and more complex 
device is a reciprocating tongue provided with 
barbs which detaches the cotton from the boll, 
the agitation of the tongue moving the cotton 
gradnally up through an oblong box by the aid 
of an elastic plate provided with spines, de- 
positing it at the end in a bag. <A pneumatic 
tube connected with an exhaust pump or fan 
has been tried, the hose being applied to the 
bolls by hand. An electric cotton-picker was 
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patented in 1870: two endless rubber belts, 
electrically excited by friction, move vertically 
upward on each side of the row, and as the 
machine is driven along, the plants are violent- 
ly agitated by mechanical means; the cotton 
which is shaken from the bolls adheres to the 
rubber bands, and is conveyed to a receptacle 
at the top ofthe machine, A pneumatic pick- 
er working automatically contains a horizontal 
fan which is actuated by the wheels on which 
the machine is drawn, the cotton being disen- 
gaged by a series of curved hoops inclosed 
within a hood and conveyed by the current of 
air into a wire-cloth receiver where the air 
finds exit. The stalks of the cotton-plant are 
cut, and the cotton beaten out into a wagon- 
box upon a grating of transverse wires, accord- 
ing to the method of a Louisiana inventor. An 
elaborate picker, patented in 1872, is a long 
cylinder covered with bristles, which revolves 
by the aid of one of the supporting wheels, and 
extracts the ripe cotton from the bolls, which 
are bent over to the brush by a reel in front; 
a cleaning cylinder removes the lint from the 
bristles and deposits it in the receptacle behind. 
A similar method has been recently patented, 
in which vertically revolving brushes, in con- 
tact with cleaning-combs, are arranged in two 
pairs, one pair of brushes working on each side 
of the cotton-row. Another mechanical har- 
vester contains a series of barbed flexible rods 
which work up and down alternately among 
the cotton-plants, each in its ascent stripping 
the cotton from the descending ones, which is 
taken from the tops of the vibrating arms by 
endless bands. 

The prevention of the ravages of the cotton- 
worm has never been attempted with any suc- 
cess until within the last ten years. Statistical 
inquiries show that the annual loss to the 
country from this pest between the years 1865 
and 1879 has been $15,000,000, while in some 
years it has amounted to double that sum. 
The natural history of the cotton-worm was 
explained at the Atlanta Exhibition by Pro- 
fessor O. V. Riley. The worm feeds on the 
under side of the leaves, and is seldom observed 
in the earlier part of the season, though its 
presence is detected by skilled eyes from yel- 
lowish and semi-transparent blotches on the 
leaves. It makes its chrysalis usually in a piece 
of rolled-up leaf. The moth, which is noc- 
turnal in its habits, deposits its eggs on the 
under side of the lowest and largest leaves. 
The eggs are ‘6 millimetre wide, and are not 
easily detected, being of nearly the color of the 
leaf. The period of the phases of a generation 
varies according to temperature. The average 
time, taking the whole season together, is about 
one month. There are thus seven or more 
generations developed each season in the Gulf 
district. The first worms appear in the south- 
ern portion of the cotton belt between the 
middle of April and the middle of May. The 
cotton-worm is exceedingly prolific, the moth 
being capable of laying 600 or 700 eggs. The 
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worm is not present in destructive numbers 
before the third generation. The notion that 
it suddenly appears in midsummer is therefore 
natural. The insect hibernates only in the 
southern part of the cotton-region, and its ex- 
tension north must proceed every season from 
thence. Staining and fragments of leaf in the 
cotton, impurities the most difficult to remove, 
are caused by the gnawing of the cotton-worm. 

The first effectual method of destroying the 
cotton-worm was recommended by Professor 
Riley, Entomologist to the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, in 1873. This was the 
use of Paris-green. Appliances for the appli- 
cation of this and similar arsenical prepara- 
tions were introduced in great variety between 
1875 and 1878. They all had for their object 
the throwing of the poisons, finely divided in 
solutions or powders, over the plants broad- 
cast. The subject of the prevention of the 
cotton-worm’s depredations was made, in 1878, 
the subject of a special investigation by the 
Agricultural Bureau. The method of spread- 
ing the poison from below was found prefer- 
able. The dry powder is more efficacious in 
wet weather, but the wet method is ordinarily 
more expeditious and less dangerous. The cost 
of appliances for the wet method is greater. 
The punctured sprinklers and gauze sifters 
have been abandoned, as no means could be 
devised for keeping them from clogging. Slit- 
nozzle sprinklers, which project the fluid in a 
fan-like sheet, that breaks up into a spray, are 
made with the fissures cut in different curves 
and angles to produce different kinds of jets. 
These are excellent where large sprays for 
broadcast sprinkling are desired. For obtain- 
ing small sprays for poisoning cotton from 
beneath, a form of nozzle has been devised 
in which the fluid is let into the nozzle-cham- 
ber at a tangent, causing a rapid whirling 
of the fluid against the inner surface and its 
slit; this washes away the particles which 
would otherwise accumulate and clog up the 
passage. Lip-nozzles spread the fluid in a 
shower by dashing the stream against an in- 
clined surface. These may produce a jet in one 
sheet, or reflected in two or more planes, or 
spreading in a funnel-shaped spray. Rotary 
nozzles revolve by the force of the jet, causing 
a spiral movement of the fluid, which breaks it 
up into a spray. Rifling of a tubular nozzle 
produces the same effect. A form of rotary 
sprinkler, called the cyclone nozzle, is well 
adapted for under-sprinkling, as it produces the 
finest kind of spray ; the round-nozzle chamber 
has a tangential inlet, and, at right angles to 
this, a central circular outlet. 

There are four classes of machines for spread- 
ing poison—brush-throwers, rotary fan-blow- 
ers, bellows-blowers, and squirting-machines. 
The latter is the most valuable form. Force- 
pumps have been tried, but they have been 
found too expensive for ordinary use. A de- 
vice, called the automatic sprinkler, does away 
with the necessity of pumps. The barrel of 
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poison is elevated very high in the air, and the 
dust is released in such a manner as to spread 
it in an even shower. Gas-pressure has been 
successfully used to distribute poison. One of 
the best machines forces the liquid through a 
system of branching tubes ending in a trailing 
flexible fork which sprinkles two rows from 
underneath. With $10 or $15 outlay for ma- 
chinery, and less than five cents per acre for 
material, and with the labor of one man and a 
team, 150 acres of cotton can be effectually 
poisoned in one day. 

The only vegetable poison which has proved 
a protection against the cotton-worm is pyre- 
thrum. The cultivation of the plants that 
furnish this powder, which is so remarkably 
deadly to insects without being harmful to 
other life, the Department of Agriculture is 
seeking to introduce in the United States. 

The business-men of the South look forward 
with confidence to a rapid development of cot- 
ton manufacture in the Southern States, and 
the transfer to that section of the business of 
New England and of Great Britain to a con- 
siderable extent. Water-power is found in 
ample quantities throughout large portions of 
the cotton-region. The grounds on which 
they base their belief that cotton-milling will 
grow in their section, at the expense of the 
present great centers of the industry, where 
the investment of vast amounts of capital has 
apparently fixed it for ever, are that the entire 
cost of packing and of transport can be saved 
and added to the profits of the Southern manu- 
facturer. The cotton is also said to be better 
and more easily worked before being com- 
pressed in bales; and the climate of the South, 
as compared with that of the Northern States, 
is said to be more favorable to the manufact- 
ure, which requires no artificial moisture, and 
is, hence, more healthful for the operatives. 
The difference in the cost of material to the 
Southern and the Northern manufacturer is 
estimated as follows on each bale: bagging 
and ties, $1; ginning and baling, $3; storage 
and insurance, 75 cents; drayage, 20 cents; 
sampling of two pounds, 20 cents; compress- 
ing, 75 cents; commissions and_ brokerage, 
$2; freight to New England, and insurance, 
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$5; loss by stealing, dirt, storms, careless 
handling, etc., $3—in all, $14.90. This is 
equivalent to 14 cent a pound. The charges 
for baling, transportation, and the services of 
middle-men, paid by Northern and British man- 
ufacturers on their takings from the crop of 
1879, amounted to not less than $100,000,000, 
or 40 per cent of the total receipts of the plant- 
ers for the crop. 

The average cost of water-power in the 
Southern States is $6 per horse-power per 
annum; while the steam-power used in some 
of the large New England mills costs $12. The 
Southern streams never freeze, and are seldom 
affected by drought to any material extent. 
The humidity of the Southern climate is almost 
constant, and the hygrometric condition most 
favorable to cotton manufacture prevails win- 
ter and summer, the range rarely passing the 
limits of 65° and 70°. 

OYPRUS. This island, in respect to size, 
occupies the third rank among her Mediter- 
ranean sisters, and comes after Sicily and Sar- 
dinia. Its length is about 140 miles; its total 
surface is estimated at 4,000 square miles. It 
is crossed, lengthwise, by two chains of mount- 
ains: the northern one follows the sea-shore, 
fronting Caramania (the old Cilicia); the other 
includes, in the north, the group of Olympus 
or Troodos Mountains (6,621 feet of elevation). 
Two plains, Morpha and Messaria, extend be- 
tween those two chains; the latter, watered by 
the Pidias, is very fertile. In the beginning 
of the Christian era the population of the isl- 
and amounted to 1,000,000 inhabitants. This 
number is now considerably reduced; and, al- 
though, for want of a correct census, exact- 
ness is out of the question, yet it is deemed 
quite safe to affirm that it does not exceed 
170,000 inhabitants, viz. : 








Greeks... Se care adie ctcnion ean eae 111,900 
Mussulmans -«» 955,000 
Maronitas..\nc2Astck sskeanee 1,600 
JArmenigus nacre cael mececeenee eeers 300 
Oatholics ln aacnceit oom resect tear 1,200 

Total age cpetvikinwaachia eons qalopirtes acne 170,000 


The principal cities are Lefkosia, 20,000 
inhabitants; Larnaka, 9,000; Limasol, 7,000; 
and Famagusta, 6,000. 
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DAKOTA. The area of this Territory, ac- 
cording to the latest estimate of the United 
States Government officials, is 150,932 square 
miles. The previous estimate was 148,932 
square miles. The population of the Territory 
was 4,837 in 1860, and 14,181 in 1870. By 
the census of 1880 it is 135,180, 

The Territory lies north of Nebraska and 
west of Minnesota and Iowa. It was organ- 
ized in 1861, and the first Legislature was con- 
vened in 1862. It is divided into ninety-five 
counties, of which only a part are organized, 


The capital of the Territory is Yankton, and 
the Governor is Nehemiah G. Ordway. The 
delegate in the United States Congress is Rich- 
ard F. Pettigrew, a Republican. At his elec- 
tion the vote was: Pettigrew, 18,909; McCor- 
mick, Democrat, 9,182. 

The state of agriculture in some of the coun- 
ties shows a very rapid improvement. In Cass 
County is the famous Red River. The popu- 
lation is about 12,000, and nearly all the land 
of the county has been taken up. It is sold at 
from five to fifteen dollars per acre. About 
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120,000 acres were under cultivation in 1881, 
of which 100,000 contained wheat. In the 
next year it was expected that the wheat-land 
would increase to 150,000 acres and the crop 
to 3,000,000 bushels. , 

The county north of Cass is Traill, and the 
county south Richland. ‘Traill County has a 
population of 6,000 and Richland 3,300. A 
large quantity of railroad and Government 
land is in these counties and yet remains un- 
settled. It is good farming land, and for 
sale cheap. Goose Creek, Elm, Rush, Maple, 
Cheyenne, and Wild Rivers flow through this 
county, and it also has Red River on the east. 
The Cheyenne is the largest, and empties 
into Red River. It is one hundred and sey- 
enty-five miles long, and flows east for one 
hundred miles through a good country. Dey- 
il’s Lake also empties a large body of water 
into the Cheyenne, which then flows south- 
ward ninety-six miles, cutting Barnes County 
in halves. The valley of the Cheyenne is nar- 
row and picturesque, and very fertile. Its wa- 
ter-powers are unsurpassed. 

Barnes County is less than five years old, 
but it already has a population of 3,000 inhab- 
itants. In 1877, 3,000 acres were cultivated ; 
in 1879, 27,000; and in 1880, 40,000. The land 
is good and very cheap. It is rolling prairie, 
the undulations at times rising-into hills. This 
county is well timbered with oak, elm, and ash. 
Along the rivers are fine meadows, and the 
soil of the uplands is composed of black loam. 
North of Barnes County is Foster County, and 
on the south Ransom County. These are rep- 
resented as being good counties. Near the 
center of Barnes lies the shire-town, Valley 
City, in the Cheyenne Valley. It is a pretty 
town, and is surrounded by a lovely and fertile 
country. The river flows by the town, and its 
banks are covered with a growth of oaks, elms, 
cherry, and box-elder trees. The town already 
has several hundred inhabitants, although it 
was only commenced in 1878. There are twen- 
ty-five business firms, mills, school-houses, ho- 
tels, a bank, and one fine brick block. There 
are quite a number of handsome private resi- 
dences, and altogether the town may be said 
to have a promising future before it. 

Adjoining Barnes is Stutsman County. This 
county has 1,300,000 acres of good land, con- 
sisting of prairie, meadow, and bottom lands. 
The land is subject to entry by pre-emption, as 
tree-claims and homesteads. 

The James River divides Stutsman in twain, 
and with its tributaries waters the county 
amply. The James is a noble stream, flows 
through five hundred and twenty-five miles of 
country, and is estimated to be one thousand 
miles long. A steamer has been placed on it, 
and a company organized for its improvement 
and navigation. James Town is the county- 
seat of Stutsman, and is located on the James 
River, at a beautiful spot where the valley 
widens, and is surrounded by fertile knolls ris- 
ing in terraces. The town has obtained a 
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fine start; has a bank, hotels, handsome court- 
house, and many neat and attractive dwellings. 
Stutsman is one of the best grazing counties in 
Dakota, and cattle and sheep raising are car- 
ried on as one of its regular businesses. The 
railroad lands are sold at from $2.50 to $5 per 
acre. 

Kidder County is west of Stutsman, and con- 
tains 900,000 acres of land, most of which is 
extremely fertile. It is on the line of the 
Northern Pacitic Railroad, and of easy access 
to settlers. About 2,000 acres are under cul- 
tivation, and yield well. Wheat-raising in this 
county will be one of the great businesses of 
its future, and the flouring-mills at Bismarck 
furnish a good market, ; 

Burleigh County lies west of Kidder, and 
borders on the Missouri River. It contains 
1,843,000 acres of good land, and is well set- 
tled. Bismarck is the shire-town, and for a 
long time has been known as the terminus of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. It contains 
about 3,000 inhabitants, and is now a commer- 
cial center. It has both railway and river 
transportation, and no less than forty steamers 
ply from this town, up and down the Missouri, 
to the settlements and military posts along its 
banks. Heavy freights are carried over the 
Northern Pacific east, and it has a stage trans- 
portation company running to the Black 
Hills. 

The country around Bismarck is beautiful 
and fertile, and there are some fine farms. 
Wheat, oats, and corn are grown, and the 
land produces well. Of wheat, 25 bushels per 
acre were raised last year; oats, 50 bushels 
per acre; corn, 105 bushels. On some land 
150 to 300 bushels of potatoes grew, and all 
the vegetables are abundant and of remarkably 
fine flavor. The wheat is of superior quality and 
makes good flour. Timber in this county is 
quite plentiful, and coal is near at hand, large 
beds of it having been found in the adjoining 
county, on the line of the Northern Pacific 
road, 

Crossing the Missouri River at Bismarck, one 
enters the ‘Great American Desert.” The 
first evidence of the sterility of this country is 
the smart little town of Mandan, containing 
500 inhabitants. It is located on the bank of 
the beautiful Heart River, at its junction with 
the Missouri, and is surrounded on three sides 
by arich agricultural region. More than fifty 
farms are bearing crops, and scores of new 
ones are being opened up. A broad plateau, 
surrounded by hills, lies back of Mandan, and 
the scenery is beautiful. Looking up the Heart 
River, a prospect meets the eye that reminds 
one of anything else than a desert. Hundreds 
of cattle are seen grazing on the hills. The 
groves of timber along the stream afford the 
cattle all the shelter they need, even in the 
coldest of weather, and not a mouthful of hay 
need be cut for feed. Numerous small streams 
empty into the Heart River, watering the 
country well. The Northern Pacific Railroad 
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runs along Heart River to the Little Missouri. 
Sweetbrier Creek is an open, pretty valley. 
The Badger Valley is rich and attractive, and, 
on reaching the ‘‘ summit,” the highest point 
attained by the railroad on this division, a 
splendid stretch of fertile prairie appears. 

From the Little Missouri west to the Yellow- 
stone, after crossing the narrow belt of bad 
lands, the country is fertile and well watered 
by many streams. Lignite coal abounds, and 
mines are now in successful operation. The 
best building-stones can be procured from the 
bluffs, and the clays afford excellent material 
for making brick. The Government owns 
every alternate section of these lands, and 
they are open to settlement by pre-emption, 
homestead, and tree claims. 

One of the best large farms in Dakota ig Mr. 
Dalrymple’s. It consists of 75,000 acres, and 
cost from 40 cents to $5 per acre five years 
ago. The taxes are ten cents per acre per an- 
num for school, road, and county purposes. 
There is no government tax. The farm is laid 
off into 5,000-acre tracts, with a superintendent 
over each division. He has a foreman and a 
gang-foreman under him. The superintendent 
subdivides his 5,000 acres into 250-acre lots, 
and these also have foremen. All the business 
is conducted on regular vouchers, and all sup- 
plies are drawn on requisitions, the same as in 
the army. The division foreman gives all or- 
ders. Money is paid on time-checks, and each 
workman receives his money whenever he 
wants it. Mr. Dalrymple is cultivating 25,000 
acres, and 5,000 acres are being added each 
year. The crops are sowed in April, and about 
three weeks are taken for the planting season. 
Wheat of the Scotch Fife variety is planted, 
and one bushel and twenty quarts is sown per 
acre. All the planting is done by machinery. 
Tt takes 400 head of horses and mules to plant 
the crop. One seed-sower plants about two 
hundred acres, and each harrower drags about 
one hundred. 

The new land is broken after the crop is in, 
and the breaking is generally commenced early 
in May. The land produces No. 1 hard Fife 
wheat, and the yield is twenty to twenty-four 
bushels per acre. 

The cutting of the crop commences August 
Ist, and 115 automatic binders and harvesters 
are used. Of these, 100 are Wood's patent 
and 15 McCormack’s, The sheaves are bound 
with wire. The thrashing-machines used are 
twenty-one in number. The crop is cut in 
twelve days, and about one thousand bushels 
per day are thrashed on each thrasher. The 
thrashers take a gang of twenty-five men and 
twenty horses for each to haul wheat to the 
machines and then haul it to the cars, No 
stacking is done on the farm. As many as 
fifty cars per day are loaded with wheat at this 
farm, the average per car being 400 bushels. 
An expert on horseback attends each two har- 
vesters when they are at work, 

The seed-wheat is taken from the new land, 
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and all the surplus grain is put into market 
immediately after harvest. The first yield of 
wheat from the land is usually the best; the 
average weight of wheat raised on this farm is 
fifty-nine pounds. ‘The workmen on the farms 
are mostly Swedes, Danes, and Germans. In 
the spring months they are paid $18 per month 
and board, during the cutting season $2.25 per 
day and board, during the thrashing season 
$2 per day and board, and in the fall $25 per 
month and board. In winter only one man 
for each forty head of horses is retained in ser- 
vice, and he is paid $30 per month. 

The cost of living in the Northwest is not 
much, if any, greater than in the East. The 
following is the Fargo market on the line of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad: 

Beef, 7% cents per pound; mutton, 7 cents; 
pork, 6 cents; milk, per quart, 5 cents; hams, 
10% cents per pound; salt pork, 200 pounds 
for $12.50; venison, 8 cents; turkeys and 
chickens, 12 cents; fresh fish from Lake Supe- 
rior, 6 cents; lard, 84 cents; eggs, per dozen, 
20 cents; butter, per pound, 25 cents; pota- 
toes, per bushel, 60 cents; onions, per bushel, 
60 cents; beans, per bushel, $2.25; corn, per 
bushel, 56 cents; oats, per bushel, 50 cents; 
wheat, per bushel, $1; groceries, dry goods, 
hardware, and lime, about the same as East- 
ern prices; work-horses, per head, $150; driy- 
ing-horses, $175 ; common “plugs,” $50; mules, 
$150 per head; bronchos, $60; ponies, $10 to 
$30; oxen, per yoke, good, $125; common, 
$80; milch-cows, $25 to $35 per head; beef- 
cattle, on the hoof, 24 to 8 cents per pound. 

DAVIES, Henry E., born at Black Lake, 
near Ogdensburg, New York, February 8, 1805; 
died in New York city December 17, 1881. 
Descended from a well-known and highly re- 
spected family of Connecticut, he was bred on 
his father’s farm, and until his fourteenth year 
attended a common school. Then, in con- 
formity with a custom of those days, he went 
to live in the family of a lawyer, under whose 
direction he could pursue at the same time a 
collegiate and a legal course of study. His 
preceptorwas Alfred Conkling, afterward J udge 
of the United States Court for the Northern 
District of New York. Young Davies was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1826 at the general term 
held in Utica, and began his practice in Buffalo, 
where he soon became prominent in politics as 
a Whig. In 1830 he removed to New York, 
and shortly afterward formed a partnership 
with ex-Judge Samuel A. Foote, which lasted 
for seventeen years. In 1848 this partnership 
was dissolved, and Mr. Davies, who had accu- 
mulated a large practice and high reputation, 
entered into a partnership with ex-J udge Will- 
iam Kent, a son of Chancellor Kent, In 1835 
Mr. Davies married a daughter of John Tap- 
pan, of Boston, whose brothers, Lewis and Ar- 
thur, were famous abolitionists. About 1840 
he served as alderman for the Fifteenth Ward, 
in which he resided, and in 1850 was chosen 
Corporation Counsel by the Common Council. 
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In the fall of 1855 Mr. Davies ran for Justice 
of the Supreme Court, to succeed Robert H. 
Morris, deceased, and was opposed by Edward 
P. Orowly and Henry Hilton. No notice of a 
vacancy haying been filed with the sheriff by 
the Secretary of State, a question arose which 
was very similar to that in reference to Rich- 
ard O’Gorman and the Superior Court. It was 
decided by litigation in favor of Mr. Davies, 
who had been elected by the popular vote. 
In the summer of 1855 Judge Davies accom- 
panied ex-President Fillmore to Europe, hav- 
ing been the intimate friend and confidential 
adviser of the latter during his term of office 
as Chief Magistrate. In the autumn of 1859 
Judge Davies was elected to the Court of Ap- 
peals, where he served from January 1, 1860, to 
1869, being the Chief-Justice for several years. 
He then entered into partnership with Judge 
Noah Dayis, with whom he practiced until the 
latter was elevated to the bench. After that 
time Judge Davies was conspicuous only in his 
practice as counsel and trustee of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, receiver of the Erie 
Railway, counsel for the American Exchange 
Bank, and member of the commission to deter- 
mine the advisability of constructing an under- 
ground railroad in Broadway. The day before 
his last illness he sat for many hours listening 
to testimony on that subject. Of late years 
he took no part in politics. He served often 
as referee or chamber-counsel in important le- 
gal cases. Two celebrated murder cases were 
before him while he was Chief-Justice—those 
of Cancerni and Burdell—the former being re- 
markable because a trial had proceeded by 
consent of both sides with only eleven jurors, 
and on this account the verdict had been set 
aside. Judge Davies was distinguished for in- 
tegrity, energy, and industry, as well as for his 
mental vigor and strength of will. 

DELAWARE. The Legislature of this State 
opened its biennial session on January 4th. As 
presiding officers of the two Houses, both called 
“‘Speakers” in Delaware, O. F. Rust was 
elected in the Senate on a vote of 7 in 9, and 
Reynear Williams in the House of Represent- 
atives, by a vote of 13 in 21; his competitors, 
Edward G. Bradford, Jr., and John Pilling, 
having received 6 and 1 respectively, one vote 
recorded as blank. 

For the State finances and public indebted- 
ness, see “ Annual Cyclopedia,” 1880. A rec- 
ommendation made by the Governor to refund 
the State debt in its entirety by the conversion 
of all outstanding bonds into new ones, payable 
in twenty years, and bearing interest at the 
rate of four instead of six per cent per annum, 
was acted upon by the General Assembly, and 
a law passed for that purpose. Its main pro- 
visions are that the bonded debt ($847,000) be 
refunded in $1,000 four-per-cent bonds; and 
that the whole loan be disposed of to the 
highest bidder. 

In the matter relating to the four national 
banks which do business in Delaware, but re- 
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fused to pay the State taxes assessed on the 
shares of their capital stock, and informed the 
State Treasurer of their reasons for such re- 
fusal, the Governor urged the Legislature to 
determine the question by instructing the 
Treasurer to commence suits against them in 
accordance with the Attorney-General’s opin- 
ion transmitted to them with the Treasurer’s re- 
port. A joint resolution was therefore passed 
by both Houses, appointing a special commit- 
tee ‘‘on arrears of national banks.” 

The system in Delaware which gives no sal- 
ary to county officers, but compensates them 
for their services with the legal fees paid by 
the parties with whom they may have official 
business, is regarded as unjust to the public 
servants, ‘‘ because they are compelled to ren- 
der a considerable gratuitous service,” and the 
fees prescribed by statute, in many instances, 
are never paid by the parties liable therefor. 
This result caused complaint and dissatisfaction 
on the part of the officers concerned ; and, as a 
remedy of the evil, it was proposed to pass a 
law authorizing the payment of such officers, 
as far as practicable, by annual salaries, pay- 
able monthly, commensurate with the labor 
performed, in lieu of the fees pertaining to 
such offices; the fees now by law taxable by 
euch officers to be by them taxed and received 
as heretofore, and paid to the State Treasurer 
—such law to take effect as the terms of the 
present incumbents expire. 

The public schools in some of the rural dis- 
tricts being usually closed earlier in the year 
than elsewhere, apparently from lack of means 
to keep them open for a longer time, a consoli- 
dation of those districts was proposed, and 
also that an amount of money should be an- 
nually levied, sufficient to keep the schools of 
each district in operation during eight months’ 
time. The Legislature provided for this by 
enactment of a law entitled ‘“‘An act supple- 
mentary to the existing law in_relation to 
free schools.” It directs the Governor to 
appoint, in addition to the Superintendent of 
the Public Schools, an Assistant Superintend- 
ent, the term of his office being one year ; and 
fixes his annual salary at $800; that of the 
Superintendent at $1,500. It provides also 
for the establishment of a State Board of Ed- 
ucation, which is to consist of the Secretary of 
State, the President of the Delaware College, 
and the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
The act further provides that, besides the sums 
voted by the people of each school district for 
the support of their respective schools, taxes 
for each school district in the three counties of 
the State shall be levied and collected annually 
in the month of April, and distributed among 
the school districts in the proportional sums of 
$160 for each district in New Castle County, 
of $125 in Kent County, and of $60 in Sussex 
County. 

The Governor called the attention of the 
Legislature to ‘‘the open and unblushing bri- 
bery and intimidation alleged to have been 
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practiced at the recent elections in this 
State”; pointed out the effects which such 
practices must necessarily produce, if not put 
down; and concludes with these words: “I 
desire most earnestly to recommend that you 
take into consideration the necessity of adopt- 
ing such measures as will prevent the repeti- 
tion of such offenses against the purity and 
freedom of the ballot.” The General Assem- 
bly then enacted a law, entitled “An act to 
secure tree elections.” It imposes a penalty 
of from $500 to $1,000 fine on any person, 
firm, or corporation that shall endeavor to in- 
fluence, by bribery, threats, or intimidation, 
the vote of an employé; and empowers the 
employé, in addition, to bring suit against his 
employer for the payment to him, as in an ac- 
tion for debt, of $500. It provides further 
that, if the employer be an actual person, he 
shall be liable also to one year’s imprisonment. 
The act of any officer of a corporation, acting 
for the corporation, shall be considered the act 
of the corporation itself; but such officer shall 
also be individually liable. 

A special joint committee was appointed by 
the two Houses ‘‘to examine the State Libra- 
ry,” which committee performed its duty, and 
reported a joint resolution, authorizing the 
State Librarian to cause all necessary shelving 
for books to be erected; requiring him to com- 
pile a catalogue, and have it printed for the 
usual distributions; and empowering him to 
draw on the State Treasurer for $500 to pay 
the expenses of its publication. 

The session of 1881 closed on April 9th. Of 
the ninety-eight days of its continuance, about 
sixty-five were employed in actual work. 
Among the acts and joint resolutions of a 
general character passed at this session are the 
following: 

An act “for the preservation of the public 
health.” It authorizes the establishment of 
local boards of health in all the towns and vil- 
lages of the State, and defines their duties,— 
‘‘To provide for the registration of marriages, 
births, and deaths in the State of Delaware.” 
—‘ To provide for the better security of life 
and property in case of fire.” It imposes on 
the owners of hotels, factories, school-houses, 
and other public buildings, the duty of provid- 
ing them with suitable fire-escapes.—'‘ To ex- 
empt sewing-machines of seamstresses and 
private families from execution, attachment- 
process, and from distress for rent.”—‘‘ To 
provide a uniform ballot for election-officers,” 
It prescribes that the ballots shall be printed 
on paper-pleces six inches long and three 
inches wide; the paper to be furnished by the 
Secretary of State. The ballots are to be 
without any distinguishing marks of any char- 
acter, except the name of the party printed on 
the inside. No ballot is to be counted which 
does not conform to these provisions.—‘ To 
prevent political parades in the night-time in 
this State.” It imposes fines, ranging between 
five and twenty dollars, on every person tak- 
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ing part in any political torch-light parades, 
‘“marching through any public road, or street, 
in this State, in the night-time.”—“ To provide 
for the better analysis of fertilizers, and for the 
proper stamping of every package sold in this 
State.”— To create the office of a State Com- 
missioner on Fish and Fisheries, and to provide 
for his compensation.” The act authorizes the 
Governor to appoint such commissioner; de- 
fines the commissioner’s duty to be to receive 
fish and spawn, and distribute them into places 
where they are needed; fixes the term of his 
otlice at two years, and the compensation for 
his services at two dollars for every day act- 
ually employed in the performance of official 
duties, besides the reimbursement of his ex- 
penses.—An act relating to the militia of the 
State, “in amendment to chapter xv of the 
Revised Code.” The act appropriates $1,200 
annually for the support of the organized mi- 
lisia; empowers the Adjutant-General to sell 
all useless arms and accoutrements, and dis- 
tribute the proceeds among the several militia 
companies pro rata; and fixes the salary of the 
Adjatant-General at $200 a year. The act de- 
termines also the Governor’s staff. 

The following joint resolution in relation to 
the Irish troubles was unanimously adopted by 
the House of Representatives on March 34d, and 
concurred in by the Senate: 

Liesolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of Delaware in General Assembly met, That the peo- 
ple of Ireland, oppressed by the misgovernment of 
rulers, and excited by the selfish appeals of domestic 
agitators, are entitled to the sympathy of mankind ; 
and this General Assembly tenders to them the assur- 
ance of their sincere regard, and the expression of 
their earnest wish that such settlement of’ their diffi- 
culties may be had as will secure their highest and 
most enduring prosperity. 

By the viva voce vote, separately taken in 
the two Houses on January 18th, Mr. Bayard 
was re-elected United States Senator, the votes 
having stood as follows: In the Senate—Bay- 
ard 8, Higgins 1; in the House of Representa. 
tives—Bayard 14, Higgins 7. 

The office of a State Commissioner on In- 
surance has been established in Delaware, and 
it was organized for practical operations on 
July 1, 1879, under the provisions of a special 
law passed March 24th of that year. The first 
report submitted by this officer to the Legislat- 
ure, in February, 1881, shows the number of 
insurance companies doing business in the State 
in 1879 to have been 53; namely, 6 home com- 
panies, 27 fire and marine insurance companies 
of other States, 17 foreign fire-insurance com- 
panies, 2 life-insurance companies, and 1 life 
and accident insurance company. During the 
year ending January 31, 1881, these corpora- 
tions numbered 67, classified as follows: Six 
insurance companies chartered under the laws 
of the State, one of them being a joint-stock 
company, and 5 mutual fire-insurance com- 
panies; 32 fire and fire-marine insurance com- 
panies of other States, 20 foreign fire-insurance 
companies, 8 life-insurance companies of other 
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States, 1 life and accident insurance company. 
The amount received directly for taxes by the 
State Treasurer from the fire-insurance com- 
panies was $375 in 1879, and $300 in 1880, 
making a total of $675 for the two years. 

The following is a comparative statement of 
the condition of schools in Delaware at the 
end of 1878 and 1880: 





SCHOOLS. 1880. 1878. 
Number of schools in the State... 512 507 
Number of white children of school 
age (five to twenty-one years), 81,505 
Number of colored children of 
BCHOOL BRE... ocas sac cereus 8,954 
Total amount of State appropria- 
tions and contributions........ | $177,651 89 |$216,589 65 
Decrease in 1880......... NARS $38, 88ST 76 
Costof public education per caput $6 89 $T 72 
Number of white children attend- 
AN PISGHOOME Ss ascs tea weeenes< 25,053 23,880 
Number of colored children at- 
tending SChOO! . .<).)..s ices ties 2,216 1,663 
Average number of population of 
school age to each school....... 60 83 
Average uumber enrolled in each 
ORIOL ema ce Stee sa x ois ehrn'e's 49 58 
Number of teachers employed : 
MIG cticecds des sede csaeees 248 | 40 
PM aS dnicsis saseeses 173 {428 Be 
Whole number of teachers em- 
ployed, including the city of 
SV RLETSER EOI <0 oa ctsicin.e.< wicieirieis os 536 518 
Average monthly salary paid to 
teachers: 
DRT AG See a arcle ars:cicivsie = pilewnielsye $30 83 $50 16 
Be Tele ee eeae Siete alereias ae sate $24 79 $24 11 
Number of schools visited....... 263 264 











The aggregate value of school property in 
the State for 1880 is set down at $440,733, 
made up as follows: School-houses, $331,260; 
school - grounds, $75,669; school furniture, 
$33,804. 

For the benefit of colored children of school 
age, the Legislature of 1881 has enacted a law 
‘ supplementary to the existing act to encour- 
age the education of the colored people.” It 
appropriates $2,400 of State money ($800 to 
each of the three counties) annually, to be 
paid in October to the Treasurer of the Dela- 
ware Association for the Improvement of the 
Colored People, and to be distributed by him 
in proportional sums among such colored 
schools in the several counties as have been 
kept open for at least three months in the 
year, and have been attended by at least twenty 
scholars each. The school-taxes paid by the 
colored people are to be expended within the 
hundreds in which they are raised. 

Yo provide for a participation of the Dela- 
ware militia and State officials in the cele- 
bration of the centennial anniversary of the 
surrender of the English army at Yorktown, 
Virginia, on October 19, 1781, the following 
preambles and resolution were passed by the 
two Houses of the General Assembly of 1881: 

Whereas, At ameeting of the Governors of the thir- 
teen original States, held in the city. of Philadelphia, 
in 1879, in the old Independence Hall, it was de- 
termined to celebrate the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown; and : . 

Whereas, It is an event in which the people of 
Delaware feel a profound interest on account of the 
significance of the result, achieved by the patience, 
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endurance, courage, and patriotism of our colonial an- 
cestors ; and 

Whereas, It is proper that the remembrance of the 
hardships and ee incident to the Revolutionary 
struggle should be preserved: therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Governor be and he is hereb 
authorized to make such arrangements as he shall 
deem necessary for a proper participation of the State 
officials and the militia in the celebration of the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the surrender at Yorktown ; 
and to defray the expenses thereof he is hereby au- 
thorized to draw his warrant upon the State Treasurer 
for a sum of money not exceeding $2,000. 


The First Regiment of Delaware—six com- 
panies of infantry—with band and drum-corps, 
attended the celebration at Yorktown. 

Extracts recently published from official rec- 
ords of the votes polled in the State for the 
election of her two Congressmen in 1812 and 
1880 may show the growth of Delaware in the 
number of voters, and proportionally in popu- 
lation, during the sixty-eight years intervening. 
In 1812 the aggregate vote cast for her Repre- 
sentatives in Congress (two scattering votes 
included) was 14,809, distributed among four 
candidates, as follows: Henry M. Ridgely, 
4,198; Thomas Cooper, 4,183 ; David Hall, 
8,221 ; Richard Dale, 3,210. The first two 
named of these competitors were awarded the 
certificates of election to represent Delaware 
in the Thirteenth Congress; their official term 
being then three years, reduced to two years 
in 1818. In 1880 the votes polled in the State 
for her Congressman numbered 29,420; all of 
which, except 122, were almost equally divided 
between two candidates—E. L. Martin 14,966, 
and John W. Houston 14,832—Martin received 
the certificate of election to represent Dela- 
ware in the Forty-seventh Congress. 

By the new general apportionment of State 
representation, based on the returns of the 
United States census of 1880, as fixed by the 
act of Congress passed in March, 1881, and to 
be in force “from and after the 3d of March, 
1883,” Delaware still retains her one Repre- 
sentative in the Lower House of the Federal 
Legislature, the said act entitling her to one 
member only. 

DENMARK, a kingdom of Northern Eu- 
rope. The reigning sovereign is Christian IX, 
fourth son of the late Duke William of Schles- 
wig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glicksburg, appoint- 
ed to the succession of the Danish crown by 
the Treaty of London of May 8, 1852, and by 
the Danish law of succession of July 31, 1853. 
He sneceeded to the throne on the death of 
King Frederick VII, November 5, 1863. He 
was married May 26, 1842, to Louise, Princess 
of Hesse-Cassel. ‘The heir-apparent is Prince 
Frederick, born June 8, 1848, and married 
July 28, 1869, to Louisa, only daughter of 
King Charles XV of Sweden, Their children 
are three sons, born in 1870, 1872, and 1876, 
and three daughters, born in 1875, 1878, and 
1880. The second son of the King is King of 
Greece. The oldest daughter, Alexandra, is 
wife of the Prince of Wales; the second, Dag- 
mar, wife of the Czar of Russia; the third, 
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Thyra, wife of the Duke of Cumberland, who 
is the claimant to the throne of Hanover. 

The King has a civil list of 500,000 rigsdalers, 
and the heir-apparent of 60,000 rigsdalers, 

The ministry of 1880 continued in office dur- 
ing the year. 

The area of Denmark is 88,302 square kilo- 
metres; the population on February 1, 1880, 
was 1,969,039. The area of the colonies is 
192,209 square kilometres (1 square kilometre 
= 0°886 square mile), with a population of 

















180,350. The area and population of the sev- 
eral provinces and colonies were as follows: 
POPULATION, 
TERRITORIAL Sq. kilo- 
a rON Ge metress | Male. | Female. | Total. 
DENMARK, 
City of Copenhagen... 20 | 108,852] 125,998] 284,850 
Aslan dessa ante: 13,017 | 425,844 | 439,834) 865,678 
Suiland seen eneres 25,265 | 432,664] 435,847] 863,511 
Total Denmark....| 38,302 | 967,360 |1,001,679]1,969,089 
COLONIES, 
Faroe Islands 5,476| 5,745) 11,221 
Neal andy tech ces:s bee eeeeiie 2,000 
Greenland,............ 88,100 9,531 
Danish West Indies... 858 87,600 
Total colonies ..... 192,208 180,350 
Grand total....... 230,510 .|2,099,400 

















The population of the principal cities was as 
follows in 1880: 


Cities. Population, 
Wopenhas ene. .cr-ccias/«cceto a adeee sleet eee 234,850 
Copenhagen (with suburbs)............... 273,323 
NAT AT USS Neen eben scence caeh ee oe Tes 24,831 
Odenseee meres scc esc ones ao ee 20,804 
PAID ORE See aaa sinc mskaivausiciicciee octal 14,152 
IRAN OTR mieaee Secieseiete ae cu.sevone 13,457 
TOLSCM cerns ceen orn rine teence eee toee 12,652 





The population in 1880 was distributed as 
follows among the different religious denomi- 
nations: 








Denominations. Population. 
SUN OVANG so cetae sic 4s wei SOesestiatciaieces Metso tacaae 1,951,861 
Reformed'eeeniseert ss esmncescenenee ae 1,363 
Catholicss. 2 .arlc.se 2 8,000 
Baptistereeenene. 8,687 
Irvingians... 792 
MIOLMIONS nec ceie. 1,722 
Opherisecta 20 sc haves Menai aero ee 1,919 
OWA em werent ces 8,946 
Mohammiedans\..\.-.css8.cstetes lle eenine 8 
Belonging to no denomination............. 1,074 
HLH O WA tense 45% yarns ais elareoeseee nee : 167 


Of the total population in 1880, 1,904,750 
were born in Denmark, and 64,289 abroad. Of 
those born abroad, 535 were born in Iceland, 
212 in Greenland, 225 in the Faroe Islands, 
334 in the Danish West Indies, 83,152 in Ger- 
many (of these, 2,207 in the province of Schles- 
wig), 24,148 in Sweden, 2,823 in Norway, 454 
in England, 384 in Russia, 182 in Austria, 138 
in France, 828 in other European countries, 
512 in non-European countries, and 862 un- 
known. 

The number of emigrants in 1880 was 5,667, 
of whom the majority went to the United 
States. 

The annual financial accounts, called stats- 
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reguskab, for the years 1878-79 and 1879~80 
(the financial year closes on March 81st), were 
as follows (in crowns—1 crown = 27 cents): 








YEAR, Revenue, Expenditure, 
SUBS 10 preter ve pat stots 46,065,263 42,113,656 
1S7O= BU im tee ee sees 47,521,957 44,170,634 





In the budget for the year 1880-81, the rev- 
enue was estimated at 47,246,558 crowns, and 
the expenditure at 41,672,448 crowns. 

The national debt of Denmark has been in 
the course of reduction since 1866, and from 
1877 to 1880 was as follows: 





DEBT. is7z. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880. 





Internal debt. . |158,959,192) 158,974,096 159,882,778 159,422,961 
Foreign debt..| 17,289,250) 15,449,650 15,376,650, 13,903,667 























otal 116,248,442] 174,428,746 174,759,423 178,826,623 
State property.) §6,218,569| 89,949,359] 96,056,278] 98,059,731 
Debt proper.| 90,029,873] 84,474,887] 78,703,145) 72,266,897 











The total strength of the Danish army in 
1880 was as follows: 





REGULAR ARMY, ARMY OF RESERVE, 





ARMY. 





Rank and Rank and 
Officers. file. Officers. file. 
Anfantry vere seseiee 801 26,992 245 10,925 
Cavalry ..cecceeass 139 2,180 har tacllt les Pee 
PAG etevaeietereyaee 175 4,755 49 2,793 
Engineers..5. «++. 61 624 aot il eee 
RO tal ects atsteceey-e 1,176 84,551 294 13,718 





The staff consisted of 25 officers and 16 non- 
commissioned officers. 
The navy in 1881 was composed as follows: 











VESSELS, Horse-powers. Guns. 

STEAMERS, 

a. Iron-clads. 
Qfrigatesians cece meee 2,687 44 
8 floating batteries.............. 8,980 12 
2 casemated vessels............. 6,098 22 
2 torpedo-boats................. 8,000 10 
b. Other steamers. 

QPP ALS cenit relenpreeieetaeaas 2,350 54 
Bc COMVCUUCH amu mame laneteree eeaiee 4,050 50 
DS SCHOONGENa ER erase eee eeee 4,040 26 
D2 PUNDOMUS aussie eiee eee sem aeeere 2,629 27 
2 side-wheel steamers........... 1,693 ae 
BS steamers cs bictiemelaa cen tees 80,527 245 











In addition there were the following sailing- 
vessels: 2 frigates, 1 brig, 2 cutters, and 20 
transport-vessels. 

: The commercial navy was as follows in 
880 : 











VESSELS. Number. Tons. 
Balling-Vessels J... 40. stn eeece ne 8,078 208,720 
Steamers (18,361 horse-power)... 193 45,826 

COU) ince bies/eceetemte tte 8,271 257,546 





The movement of shipping in 1879 was as 
follows: 
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SAILING-VESSELS, STEAMERS, TOTAL, 
VESSELS. ze 
Number. Tons. Number, Tons, Number. Tons. 
Entered. | Ooasting-vessels.... 14,171 164,788 6,770 151,347 20,941 816,135 
Ocean-vessels Pichon 13,418 732,899 6,445 420,660 19,563 1,153,559 
Cleared J Coasting-vessels.... 14,885 142,028 6,044 189,504 21,529 231,532 
*} Ocean-vessels...... 12,657 252,177 413,978 


161,sv0L 


6,262 18,9.9 








The following table exhibits the value (in 
crowns) of Danish commerce in 1879: 





' COUNTRIES. 




















Imports. Exports. 
47,183,000 63,585,000 
72,760,000 54,027,000 
18,566,000 20,048,000 
5,231,000 8,835,000 
10,632,000 690,000 
5,683,000 950,000 
8,096,000 1.822.000 
8,135,000 2,237,000 
4,165,000 2.868,000 
579,000 625,000 
United States....... 10,830,000 696,000 
Danish West Indies. 1,330,000 228,000 
SICA Gil ara) air ini 269,000 14.000 
Faroe Islands....... 436,000 888,000 
Other countries. ... 15,158,000 1,550,000 
BD SUN Rass wh siete «0:01 199,053,000 158,063,000 





The aggregate length of railroads in opera- 
tion in 1879 was 1,576 kilometres (1 kilometre 
= 0°62 mile); of these, 1,240 kilometres be- 
longed to the state and 335 to private compa- 
nies, The number of post-offices was, in 1879, 
164; the number of letters and postal-cards 
mailed, 27,422,333; of merchandise and printed 
matter, 2,195,221; of newspapers, 25,733,527. 
The aggregate length of state telegraph lines 
was 3,444 kilometres; of wires, 9,115; the 
number of telegraph-offices was 124. Besides 
the state telegraph lines there were 137 offices 
of railroad telegraphs opened to the public. 
The number of dispatches sent in 1879 was as 
follows: 422,848 inland, 522,147 international, 
and 24,128 service dispatches, making a total 
of 969,123 dispatches. 

Denmark found herself during this year in 
a dilemma such as had not before arisen in 
any constitutional country. The financial pol- 
icy propounded by the ministry met the views 
of the Second Chamber. But the popular 
Chamber opposed totally the financial projects 
of the Cabinet, and refused, by a large major- 
ity, to agree to the budget until it should be 
stripped of every feature attaching to the fiscal 
policy of the Government. The Cabinet did 
not feel called upon to resign as long as they 
reflected the opinions of a firm majority in 
the co-ordinate branch, and since their policy 
and their course of action met with the hearty 
approval of the King. An appeal to the coun- 
try resulted in the re-election of the same men 
to the popular assembly, and thus rendered 
more hopeless any escape from the difficulty 
except the complete surrender of its legislative 
authority by the Senate. Parliament was dis- 
solved by the advice of the ministry a second 
time, the third dissolution during the whole 
contest. The people responded by electing a 
still heavier majority of the Opposition party. 

vot, xx1—l4 A ‘ 


The Left, in order that they might carry on 
the conflict with the Landsthing and the King 
to the end, voted temporary supplies for the 
regular expenses of Government. The Lands- 
thing agreed to this measure of relief with re- 
luctance. Upon its term of expiration it was 
continued indefinitely, pending the struggle 
over the budget. 

The contest resolved itself into the question 
whether the Government was not answerable 
to the people, and ought not to submit to the 
clearly expressed will of the country, as de- 
clared by universal suffrage. Estrup and_his 
colleagues in the ministry insisted as a matter 
of principle that the authority of the Second 
Chamber and the prerogative of the crown 
should not be subordinated to the popular 
branch of the Legislature. The opposition, led 
by Berg and Holstein-Ledreberg, determined 
to carry through the principle that the Lower 
House should entirely control the supplies, and 
that the arbitrament of the ballot should be 
decisive in the politics of the country. The 
ministry withdrew nearly the whole of the 
disputed items in the budget, until it was no 
longer a question of financial policy. The in- 
significant sum, which the ministry still in- 
sisted upon and the Opposition objected to, 
was a mere pretext, the real issue being the 
responsibility of the ministry to the people. 
The Left demanded the resignation of the min- 
istry and the formation of a Cabinet from their 
own ranks, and, in case this did not remove 
the difficulty, the dissolution of the Landsthing. 

Measures for the acquisition of railroads by 
the state were carried in the Folkething in 
January. It was voted to acquire the Hast 
Jutland road, and to construct the projected 
railways from Tommerop to Assens, and from 
Rivo to Glyagoro. 

The right to furnish passing ships with vict- 
uals and marine stores out of the bonded ware- 
houses of Helsingor without the payment of 
duty, has been granted. 

The question of civil marriage came up in 
the Folkething on the occasion of a private bill. 
Civil marriage has existed since 1851, but only 
for dissenters from the national church. It 
appeared that clergymen frequently refused to 
marry divorced persons, being prompted by 
their religious scruples to defy the law. A 
bill was introduced to extend civil marriage to 
divorced persons. In a mutual interchange of 
opinions several spoke in favor of making the 
civil form general and obligatory. 

Three differences of long standing existed 
between the Government and the representa- 
tive body. The Government desired to pre- 
serve the university fund intact, and pay 
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the deficit of the university from the public 
treasury, while the Folkething proposed to 
cover it out of the capital fund of the uni- 
versity, as has been done before. The ditfer- 
ence with reference to the army appropriations 
was not serious. The question of raising the 
salaries of officials has long divided the two 
Things, the Landsthing wishing to extend the 
benefits of the measure to the intermediate 
officials, and the Folkething to confine them 
to those of lower grades. 

The Government was still unable, after six 
months of strife, to induce the legislative ma- 
jority to adopt any part of its programme. 
On May 7th the King dissolved the Legislature, 
declaring that “it lacked either the capacity or 
the will to discharge even a small part of the 
weighty business which was laid before it.” Of 
112 projects for legislation brought into the 
two Houses, 80 had not yet been passed upon, 
including the budget bill, the matter of sup- 
plementing officers’ salaries, regulation of the 
salaries for certain posts, a system of intend- 
ancy for the army, the inspection of merchant- 
vessels as to seaworthiness, and other impor- 
tant and pressing measures. The elections 
took place on the 24th of May. The composi- 
tion of the new Parliament was not materially 
different from the last. The majority of the 
members were re-elected. The 102 represent- 
atives in the Folkething were chosen from the 
different social classes in the following propor- 
tion: 387 were farmers; 20 officials and law- 
yers; 14 teachers; 11 writers, capitalists, eben: 
10 land proprietors; 8 officers, and 2 trades- 
men, Copenhagen and the surrounding dis- 
trict elected most of the members of the 
Right, Northern Fimen and Northern Jutland 
the Moderates, Northern and Middle Jutland 
the seceders, who formed the new Center 
party, and Southern Fiinen and Southern Jut- 
land the so-called Radicals. There were 17 
new men elected. The body was as badly 
split up into factions as the Folkething which 
had been dissolved. The Radical Left counted 
29, the Moderate party 23, the Right 33, and 
the ultra-Conservatives 17. The Moderates and 
Ultras elected the president, Krabbe. Hol- 
stein-Ledreberg declared, on the part of the 
Left, that his party would not recede from the 
position they had taken in the former Parlia- 
ment. LEstrup, president of the Council, an- 
swered that then no budget could be voted, 
since the Landsthing were in accord with the 
Government. The temporary allowance for 
the current necessities of the Government, 
which had been voted, expired June 80th. The 
Minister of Finance requested the continuance 
of the provisional appropriations until an agree- 
ment on the law should be reached. This was 
granted. Although the Right conceded point 
after point until the sum of the items in dis- 
pute was reduced from 1,115,000 to 200,000 
crowns, the Left would listen to no compro- 
mise. The ministry were not disposed to re- 
sign and confide the direction of the Govern- 
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ment to the hands of the Radicals. Conse- 
quently, the Folkething was again dissolved, 
July 6th. The new election on the 26th re- 
turned a still stronger majority of the Left to 
the Folkething. The Radicals gained 8 seats 
and counted 32 votes; the Right lost 2 and num- 
bered 22 ; the Moderates were 24 in number in- 
stead of 22; and the Ultras counted 19 votes, a 
gain of one. The Opposition numbered 75 to 
26 ministerialists. The Parliament assembled 
August 8th. The Crown Prince prepared the 
address, in the absence of the King in Austria, 
which was read by the Minister-President, 
Estrup, without eliciting the usual cheers. 
Krabbe was again elected president. The min- 
istry announced that in case the Parliament 
failed to pass a financial bill it would not again 
be dissolved, but would be prorogued to the 
regular session, commencing October 3d, while 
the Government must content itself with the 
provisional supplies. The Landsthing made 
only four amendments in the financial bill as 
it came up from the Folkething, involving less 
than 200,000 crowns, omitting all the other 
points of strife. The Folkething rejected the 
amendments by a vote of 71 to 21, and the 
Landsthing, by a majority of 49 to 7, insisted 
upon the four items. The extraordinary ses- 
sion was then closed by the Crown Prince, on 
the 30th of August. Parliament opened Oc- 
tober 8d without an address from the throne, 
and, after organizing, adjourned to November 
29th. 

The political condition of Denmark is in 
many respects peculiar. Over one half of the 
population are engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
This body of agriculturists are prosperous, in- 
telligent, and exceedingly active politically, and 
progressive in their opinions. Yet within a 
life-time this same class languished in a state of 
practical serfdom. Strachey, an English stu- 
dent of Danish affairs, says: “The Danish 
Jorddrot (landlord) was, till recent times, the 
scourge of the peasantry. Under his parental 
love the Danish Bonde (farmer) was a mere 
hewer of wood and drawer of water; his lot 
was no better than that of the most miserable 
ryot of Bengal. The Bonde is now the freest, 
the most politically wise, the best educated of 
European yeomen.” This social reform has 
been accomplished by the co-operation of all 
classes. The advance from the feudalism of 
the middle ages to the van of modern progress, 
accomplished in a short period, has brought 
about a combination of political ideas and so- 
cial habits not found in other countries, and 
resulted in a political organization and legal 
arrangements which are peculiar and in some 
respects worthy of imitation. The Danish 
nobility, who have so lately abdicated the 
privileges of their order, naturally hold very 
enlightened and adyanced political and social 
theories. Naturally, also, they preserve much 
of the pride of feudal barons and the habits of 
social caste. In feudal society, the spirit of 
caste runs through all ranks, and in Denmark 
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the habits of mind belonging to that condition 
are found in the present transitional state to 
co-exist with intellectual convictions of the 
most progressive character. The sturdy Dan- 
ish peasantry, who are descended from a race 
of freemen, and who, when again emancipated 
from the feudal yoke, have made such aston- 
ishing intellectual and material progress, feel 
themselves fully competent to guide and con- 
trol the political destinies of the nation. This 
they will be empowered to do if the theory of 
popular sovereignty is adopted into the funda- 
mental law. The upper classes, on the other 
hand, nurtured as they have been in the habits 
of political rule, and regarding the peasantry, 
whom they have helped to elevate, as still in a 
state of tutelage, stubbornly maintain the exist- 
ing constitutional barriers against democratic 
ascendency. From these political conditions 
has arisen the present constitutional struggle. 
The same conservatives who insist upon pre- 
serving the aristocratic features remaining in 
the Constitution, are often extremely demo- 
cratic and radical in their own doctrines. The 
conflict between the Folkething and the Lands- 
thing and crown is a conflict between classes 
for political power. But there is no real issue 
at present, nor are there likely to arise any ma- 
terial differences between the classes. Hence, 
very trivial questions are seized upon as a pre- 
text for an exciting political conflict; and a 
constitutional crisis can be brought on by the 
first small matter of difference between the 
Government and the majority of the Lower 
Chamber, until the King chooses his Cabinet 
from the party controlling the vote of the 
direct representative Chamber, as is done in 
most constitutional countries. 

The land system of Denmark has, within a 
generation, by a series of constitutional re- 
forms, been quietly revolutionized. The lease- 
hold farms have been converted into free- 
hold properties of 60 or 70 acres each, where 
the land is good, and of larger extent where 
it is inferior. The commutation of the fendal 
tenure, by which the soil of Denmark was held 
fifty years ago, into peasant proprietorship, has 
been accomplished by a system of time-pur- 
chase prescribed by law and so arranged as to 
effect the transition successfully and without 
hardship. Three quarters of the land had 
passed, ten years ago, into the hands of 70,000 
yeomen, nearly every one of whom owned the 
fee of his farm. The farms average about 100 
acres. One eighth of the remaining surface is 
apportioned in lots, averaging 5 acres in size, 
among 137,000 peasants, two thirds of whom 
own their holdings. With regard to the por- 
tion of the land still held on lease, the pro- 
prietary rights of the landlord are only partial. 
The few farms which are still held under leases 
for life pass to the child or heir of the last ten- 
ant by a custom which has all the force of law. 
The manorial estates of the landlord class are 
the only part of their land over which they 
possess more than a concurrent ownership. 
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There were in 1869 1,750 of these estates, 
averaging about 870 acres, and not covering 
more than one eighth of the cultivated land of 
the country. The tenant-rights and customs 
linking the peasant to his land, which were in- 
cident to the feudal system, were so interpreted 
and enlarged that the land has passed into the 
proprietorship of the cultivators instead of be- 
coming the absolute property of the feudal 
lords as in some other countries. The feudal 
land laws have been abolished by parliament- 
ary action, the greater part of this work hay- 
ing been accomplished since 1849. Socage 
service has been done away with. Tithes have 
been commuted, and the game laws reformed. 
All the legislative efforts have been avowedly 
and liberally directed to the advantage of the 
peasantry, and feudal rights have been extin- 
guished or commuted in the interest of a peas- 
ant proprietary. The policy of securing to the 
cultivators the ownership of the soil has been 
consistently followed by the Legislature, and 
those whose rights have been set aside in the 
interest of this great social and economical re- 
form have acquiesced and taken a hand in the 
work. The lands belonging to the state and 
to public institutions and corporations were 
transferred to peasant proprietors by a series 
of laws passed between 1851 and 1865. The 
holders of entailed and trust estates were 
authorized to sell farms to occupiers, and in 
1866 a law was passed prohibiting the creation 
of new entails. The abolition of entails and 
feudal dues has resulted in the ownership be- 
ing transferred to the occupants. But the 
Danes have not been contented with the tem- 
porary achievement of this object. Unlike 
countries in which the feudal system was abol- 
ished earlier, the Jand of Denmark has not 
been made free, or reduced to the state of a 
merchantable commodity. The state has in- 
terposed its authority and imposed restrictions 
on the sale and use of land. The land system 
of Denmark is, therefore, unique in its charac- 
ter. An owner is not entitled to unite several 
farms into a single holding nor divide a single 
farm into several holdings. Proprietors are 
prohibited under severe annual penalties from 
either absorbing or suppressing a farmstead, 
except under particular circumstances. A farm- 
er may cultivate one and only one farm besides 
the one on which he resides. The principle of 
compulsion to lease, compelling every manorial 
landlord to let every vacant holding to a new 
tenant under the Danish life-lease, that is, for 
the life of the tenant or his widow, is still 
maintained, and where this does not prevail 
there is an obligation to lease out for shorter 
periods if desired. Proprietors are restricted 
by the forest laws from stripping their lands 
of timber. Titles and liens are recorded by a 
very perfect system of public registry; the 
total cost of the conveyance and registration of 
a piece of property upon changing hands is 
from one to three per cent of the purchase- 
money. 
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An examination of recruits summoned for 


military service showed that 86 per cent were. 


able to read and write with ease, and only 1 
per cent were totally illiterate. 

A squadron of iron-clads, consisting of three 
monitors and two steam schooners, has been 
fitted out and placed in command of Vice-Ad- 
miral Wrisberg. 

The King has revoked the decree of banish- 
ment uttered against the Schleswig-Holstein- 
Augustenburg family after the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein War of 1852. The late Duke Frederick, 
in violation of a compact by which the family 
received compensation for their demesnes in 
Denmark, asserted his claims to the throne of 
the duchies in 1868 and headed a revolt. His 
quarrel was embraced by Prussia and Austria, 
with the result that the duchies were annexed 
to Prussia and the ducal family shut out from 
the throne as before. The present head of the 
family is Prince Ernst Gunther, born in 1863. 

The Minister of War, General Kaufmann, 
was appointed Commandant-General of Zea- 
land in place of General Nielsen, retired. The 
office was placed temporarily in charge of the 
Naval Minister, Ravn, who was later appointed 
Minister of War. 

On the resignation of Governor Garde, April 
Ist, C. H. Arendrup was appointed Governor 
of the Danish West Indies. As the session ad- 
vanced there appeared to be no prospect of an 
agreement between the law-giving branches on 
finance questions. 

in answer to a query of the authorities of 
Holland regarding the importation of infernal 
machines from America, the Foreign Office 
expressed its willingness to examine invoices 
which are not addressed to firms of good stand- 
ing. 

The Icelandic Althing opened July 1st. Ice- 
land rejoices in the comparatively large meas- 
ure of liberty and independence which has 
been accorded it recently. The anxious period 
of the constitutional conflict has been suc- 
ceeded by one of practical and peaceful prog- 
ress. A legislative hall has been erected for 
the Althing in Reykiavik. In the upper stories 
are placed the National Library and a collec- 
tion of Icelandic antiquities. The portrait of 
Jon Sigurdson, the champion of Iceland’s inde- 
pendence, is a conspicuous ornament in the hall 
of sessions, and even the household furniture 
of the hero is preserved as a national treasure. 

DEVILLE, Errennz Henri SarnrE-OLarre, 
French chemist, was born in the Island of St. 
Thomas, in the West Indies, March 18, 1818, 
and died at Boulogne-sur-Seine, July 1st. He 
went to Paris in his boyhood with his brother, 
the late meteorologist, Charles Deville. Du- 
mas’s lectures first attracted him to the study 
of chemistry. His reputation was rapidly es- 
tablished. In 1844 he became professor at 
Besangon, and in 1851 was called to the Nor- 
mal School in Paris, where he held the chair 
of Chemistry until his death, delivering lectures 
besides at the Sorbonne. His early studies 
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were in organic chemistry, but he soon direct- 
ed his sole attention to mineral chemistry and 
inorganic analysis, in which field his reputa- 
tion for thirty years was as high as that of 
any contemporary chemist. From his labo- 
ratory have emanated many great discoveries, 
some of them of high practical utility. Fruits 
of his earlier investigations were the synthesis 
of nitric anhydride, the discovery of toluole, 
and an improvement in the method of water- 
analysis in use at that time. His studies of the 
properties of the metal aluminum and his in- 
vention of the method of obtaining that sub- 
stance in quantities attracted the attention of 
the world. He studied the metallurgy of plat- 
inum, and found out how it could be obtained 
in a pure state. He elucidated the properties 
of boron and silicon. Through his ingenuity 
the metal sodium was rendered obtainable on 
a large scale, so that its price sank from two 
thousand to fifteen francs a kilogramme, an 
invention which has led to important results 
both theoretical and industrial. Deville at- 
tained a proficiency in obtaining excessively 
high temperatures which was long unexcelled. 
The artificial production of minerals in his 
laboratory was a striking demonstration of 
his success in this direction. The opportunity 
which it afforded him of observing reactions 
and thermal phenomena at high temperatures 
led to the most important of Deville’s discoy- 
eries—that of the laws of dissociation. De- 
composition had previously been supposed to 
be a simple phenomenon which takes place at 
a certain fixed temperature for each compound, 
beginning and completing itself at that tempera- 
ture. Deville showed that it is effected with-. 
in a certain range of temperature, and in some 
cases is arrested by an equilibrium being es- 
tablished between the decomposing body and 
the products of decomposition. Deville recog- 
nized no theory which was not founded on the 
clearest kind of induction. He questioned the 
entire theoretical structure of modern chem- 
istry, treating even the atomic theory as a 
groundless and useless speculation. Deyille 
received a poor stipend from his professorship. 
The task of instructing beginners was irksome 
to him; but he was a very amiable teacher, 
and generously aided and encouraged younger 
investigators. He died in the possession of a 
comfortable fortune, being a director of the 
Municipal Gas Company. He was one of the 
chief promoters of the International Metre 
Commission in 1870. Although a man of en- 
thusiastic temperament, his scientific caution 
and strict accuracy contributed not a little to 
the enviable reputation he bore in scientific 
circles, 

DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE. (See 
Narurazization Paprrs, Panama Cana and 
Prrv, Cnr, AnD Unrrep States. 

DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. The annual 
meeting of the General Christian Missionary 
Convention was held at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
October 20th. The Board of Managers re- 
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ported that its total receipts for the year had 
been $29,899, of which $17,258 had been given 
in cash, the rest in pledges. The additional 
sum of $52,342 had been obtained by eight 
State and missionary agencies, making a total 
amount for the co-operative work of the Gen- 
eral and State Conventions of $82,241. The 
whole number of additions reported by the 
State organizations and the General Convention 
was 2,884. More than $30,000 had been con- 
tributed for the church to be built in Washing- 
ton, D. C., the total cost of which is-to be 
$35,000. Special report was made of mission- 
ary work in Dakota, Oregon, Alabama, Col- 
orado, Georgia, Kansas, Louisiana, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, and Wisconsin, A 
considerable extension of the mission-fields, 
and the establishment of a mission among the 
German population of the country, were rec- 
ommended. An amended constitution was 
adopted, containing provisions by which per- 
sons contributing to the funds of the society 
might obtain, through representation in the 
convention, a voice in its management. The 
General Christian Missionary Convention was 
organized in 1849 under the name of the Amer- 
ican Christian Missionary Society, and received 
its present name in 1869. The total amount 
of moneys contributed in 1881 was $187,454, 
giving an annual average of receipts for thirty- 
two years of $5,857. In addition to this 
amount, the State societies had contributed for 
their co-operative work, since 1870, the sum 
of $623,077, making an average for each year 
of $51,923. Since 1858, 16,669 persons, or an 
average of 694 for each year, had been added 
to the church through the General Convention ; 
and, since 1870, 52,428 persons, or an average 
of 4,369 for each year, have been added through 
the State societies. 

The sixth annual convention of the Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society met at Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, October 19th. The available re- 
sources of the society for the year had been 
$13,822, and its expenditures $13,313. The 
missions were at Southampton, Chester, and 
Liverpool, England; Copenhagen, Denmark ; 
Frederikshald, Norway; Paris, France; and 
Constantinople, Turkey; and returned 648 
members, 159 additions during the year, 2,600 
persons in the congregations, and 665 in Sun- 
day-schools. The society decided to co-operate 
with the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions 
in establishing a mission in Japan as soon as 
that should be judged practicable by the board 
of managers. The committee on “ Present Mis- 
sions ” presented a report in favor of maintain- 
ing all the existing missions in foreign coun- 
tries, making especial reference to those in 
Great Britain, which was adopted. The com- 
mittee on the extension of foreign missions 
made a report deprecating the idea that the 
duty of the society was fulfilled by establishing 
and maintaining missions in Protestant Ohris- 
tian countries, indicating Japan and Africa as 
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suitable fields for further efforts, and recom- 
mending the appointment of traveling finan- 
cial agents to procure subscriptions for the 
maintenance of the work of the society. This 
report was adopted. 

The Christian Woman’s Board of Missions 
has a mission in Jamaica, with 700 members, 
a school at Kingston, and day-schools, supports 
a teacher in France, and employs a missionary 
to the freedmen at Jackson, Mississippi. 

The churches of the English missions, em- 
bracing congregations at Chester, Liverpool, 
and Southport, held a meeting at Helsby, Au- 
gust Ist, and took steps for the organization of 
a conference, ‘‘not for the exercise of legisla- 
tive or ecclesiastical functions, but for the cul- 
tivation of personal religion, and the extension 
of the Redeemer’s cause,” to be held annually. 

DISRAELI, Bensamny, Earl of Beaconsfield, 
twice Prime Minister of Great Britain, died in 
London, April 19th, at the age of seventy-six. 
The deceased statesman had suffered for sev- 
eral years from attacks of gout complicated 
with bronchitis, which at times reduced him to 
a condition of extreme weakness. The fatal 
attack seized him, while suffering from general 
ill health and in a season of exceedingly unfa- 
vorable weather, just a month before his death. 
In the medical treatment of his case, the ques- 
tion of the professional propriety of allopathic 
physicians consulting with Lord Beaconstield’s 
attendant, Dr. Kidd, who belonged to the ho- 
mcopathic or the eclectic school, arose in the 
regular organization of medical practitioners. 
Dr. Quain, a physician of reputation, waived the 
rule of etiquette, and assumed the case jointly 
with Dr. Kidd, with the general approval of 
the profession. 

Disraeli occupied a position so anomalous 
that even after the triumphs of his last pre- 
miership the sources of his influence and the 
secrets of the great power he wielded are 
scarcely understood even by the party which, 
under his leadership, controlled a vast majority 
of the suffrages of Great Britain, His char- 
acter was mistrusted by the Tories themselves 
when they submissively followed his guidance 
in courses of which they had no foreknowl- 
edge, and which antagonized their own convic- 
tions. He brought others to forget their pro- 
fessions and abandon their principles; but in 
the extremest concessions which he made to the 
democracy he maintained with justice that he 
did not depart from the fundamental principles 
of politics which he had always avowed. LDis- 
raeli belonged to a school of political thinkers 
whose deeper perceptions have not been appre- 
hended by a world dazzled by the philosophy 
of the French Revolution and of the industrial 
school of political economy. The older roman- 
tic statesmen belied their better inspiration in 
becoming mere reactionists, the sentimental or 
the interested champions of existing powers 
and menaced privileges. Disraeli wasa Conserv- 
ative by nature, but one who possessed the gift 
of looking before as well as after. He pro- 
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pounded to himself and to his political disci- 
ples in the beginning the question, ‘ What is 
to be conserved?” and throughout his career 
he showed himself as radical in lopping off 
outworn institutions to which even his Liberal 
opponents still clung as he was conservative in 
upholding ancient and enduring social prin- 
ciples which were ignored in the Liberal phi- 
losophy. Disraeli’s political ideal is unfolded 
in his novels ‘‘ Coningsby” and ‘Sibyl.”? His 
intellectual method was not comprehended by 
an age and a nation educated only in the short 
and easy political logic of deduction from as- 
sumed universal axioms. The underlying mo- 
tive of his speculations was the need which he 
felt of closer bonds of social interdependence, 
such as those which the great revolution had 
unloosed. Neither he nor the age was ripe for 
constructive developments in that direction 
even to commence. Disraeli was in advance 
of the time in recognizing the fatuity of the 
doctrine that unchecked seltishness is the main- 
spring of progress. He had the genius to dis- 
cern the interior vitality of the ancient insti- 
tutions, proclaimed effete, with which memo- 
ries of social duties and hallowed relations 
were associated; and in revindicating the high 
mission of the throne, the national church, and 
the nobility, he struck a chord to which the 
feelings of the higher and the lower classes 
responded, and which did not leave the great 
middle ¢lass unaffected. Disraeli was a lead- 
ing spirit in the movement of moral regenera- 
tion among the British aristocracy which oc- 
curred at the period when he was by hard par- 
liamentary work gaining the reluctant reliance 
of the Tories upon his brilliant powers of de- 
bate and astute party tactics. The confidence 
and respect which, as a moral leader, he de- 
served of the Tory party, was tardily meted to 
him only on account of his political triumphs. 

In the field of foreign politics, in which he 
won and lost his great battles, Disracli’s mo- 
tives were of a lower order than his social 
doctrines, which he could not carry out in 
practical politics, but which actuated him to 
accept democratic measures; notably to take 
the “leap in the dark” which extended the 
franchise to the rural population. Disraeli’s 
foreign policy, loudly as it has been condemned 
by doctrinaires, isthe historical policy of Great 
Britain. To strengthen the imperial authority 
in India was a politic and exigent course. The 
domination of Great Britain by the exercise of 
military power over all the outlying weak and 
barbarous nations of the world is an immo- 
rality the blame for which attaches principally 
to the mercantile community. They have ben- 
efited by such exhibitions of tyranny, and are 
only brought to condemn them when the cost 
is not immediately returned to them in rich 
profits. 

Disraeli’s bold preparations for war with 
Russia, which enabled him to reassert England’s 
authority in the councils of Europe, and to 
return in triumph from Berlin bringing “ peace 
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with honor,” was a course which, in spite of 
subsequent defeat and depreciation, still claims 
the praises of English patriots. The war with 
Afghanistan grew directly out of the policy 
taken toward Russia, and the Transvaal war 
out of a situation of affairs for which both 
parties were responsible. That both these wars 
might with more credit have been avoided was 
the verdict of the people in the elections of 
1880. Disraeli’s precipitation from power im- 
mediately after attaining the pinnacle of great- 
ness was rather a manifestation of the jealous 
ingratitude of republics than a condemnation 
of his policy. The dramatic effect produced 
by springing his political strokes upon the 
country as surprises, and the outward pomp 
and vainglorious flourish of titles in his Orien- 
tal policy, were repugnant to the sober second 
thought of Anglo-Saxon people. 

No Continental power was disposed to re- 
strain. Russia from acting her will with Turkey 
after the hard-won conquest. But all the neu- 
tral powers approved the spirited stand taken 
by England, although the English themselves, 
who had become thoroughly indoctrinated with 
the theory of non-intervention, acquiesced very 
reluctantly, until the slumbering martial pas- 
sions were excited. The Russian version of 
the ‘“ Bulgarian atrocities” was eloquently pre- 
sented to the country by Gladstone and other 
Liberal orators. Lord Derby and Lord Car- 
narvon resigned from the Cabinet. With the 
party thus crippled and public opinion waver- 
ing and turning against him, Disraeli coura- 
geously went forward in the course which he 
deemed necessary to take in order to rescue 
England’s menaced Asiatic interests. A British 
fleet forced the Dardanelles and anchored be- 
fore Constantinople. Six million pounds were 
voted by Parliament for military preparations, 
and acontingent of native troops from India 
was landed at Malta, as a signal that the re- 
sources of the new empire of India would be 
drawn upon to prevent the encroachments of 
Russia upon British possessions in Asia, or her 
approach toward the route of naval communi- 
cations with India. Disraeli dictated to Russia 
the terms of the Treaty of Berlin, and defeated 
the pretensions of the Treaty of San Stefano. 
By placing Bosnia and Herzegovina under the 
domination of Austria, he interested another 
power in the prevention of Russian aggression 
beyond the Balkans. The acquisition of Cyprus 
by England was of doubtful advantage. Upon 
his return from Berlin he entered the House 
of Lords with the title of Earl of Beaconsfield. 
Upon the resignation of the Disraeli Cabinet 
in 1868 he had been tendered a peerage, but 
was unwilling at that time to retire from the 
House of Commons, and accepted the honor 
for his wife instead, upon whom was conferred 
the title of Viscountess Beaconsfield. The re- 
sult of the elections of the spring of 1880 was 
a surprise to the victorious as well as to the de- 
feated party. It was a bitter disappointment 
to Disraeli to see his cherished plans brought 
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to naught and his policy reversed. From his 
seat in the House of Lords during the remain- 
ing year of his life he did not often rise, but 
occasionally lifted his voice in indignant or 
sarcastic protest. The biographical details of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s career have been related 
in an earlier volume (see Disrarr, Brenzamry, 
in “ Annual Cyclopadia” for 1877). 
DOMINION OF CANADA. Parliament, 
having been summoned in December, earlier 
than the usual time of assembling, in order to 
act upon the Pacific Railway contract to which 
the Government had pledged themselves, con- 
tinued in session till March 18th. After the 
terms of the agreement were published, a com- 
pany of Oanadian capitalists offered to build 
and keep in operation the transcontinental 
railroad on terms more favorable to the Gov- 
ernment. Their proposition was to fulfill the 
contract for a money subsidy $3,000,000 less 
and a land subsidy 3,000,000 acres less than 
the syndicate with which the Government had 
contracted, and furthermore to submit to free 
competition from parallel lines and roads con- 
necting with the United States railroads, and to 
forego the immunities granted to the syndicate 
from general and local taxes and duty on im- 
ported materials. They also offered to submit 
to expropriation at any time on terms to be 
settled by arbitration. The Liberals did not 
press for the acceptance of these terms, but 
argued that the Premier’s bargain was mate- 
rially poorer than the one offered by the Ca- 
nadian syndicate, and that yet better terms 
might probably be obtained if competing bids 
were invited, while still contending that no 
contract for the completion of the entire line 
should be entered into at present. The Oppo- 
sition gained no numerical strength during the 
session, remaining in a small but strenuous and 
formidable minority. Parliament was engaged 
over the contract with the St. Paul syndicate 
for the transfer of the portions built and the 
completion of the Pacific Railroad during the 
whole of January. Mr. Blake brought in, as 
an amendment to the bill, a proposition to dis- 
regard the Government’s provisional bargain, 
and make the best terms for the Dominion 
which could be secured by competition in the 
open market. Upon the rejection of this prop- 
osition, the clauses of the contract one by one 
were made the subject of specific amendments. 
The Government, in view of its inconsistency 
with the national policy, altered the condition 
by which the syndicate were granted a special 
immunity from the duty on steel, and instead 
made steel duty free for the space of one year. 
On the 28th of January, in a sitting of seven- 
teen hours, the Opposition offered eighteen 
amendments, which were all voted down. On 
the 81st the bill was passed at its third reading 
by a vote of 128 to 49. , 
The terms of the contract made provision- 
ally by Sir John A. Macdonald with the St. 
Paul syndicate, after his failure to induce Lon- 
don capitalists to undertake the completion of 
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the Pacific Railway, are detailed in the “ Annual 
Cyclopedia” for 1880. They were ratified in 
all essential particulars by the vote of Parlia- 
ment. The company receive the sections of 
the road already completed and under way, 
the total cost of the property to be handed 
over to them by the Government being esti- 
mated at $32,500,000. They receive in addi- 
tion a money subsidy of $25,000,000, and a 
land subsidy of 25,000,000 acres. The total 
subsidies allowed them for completing and 
running the road for the specified term of years 
are valued in the aggregate at $107,500,000. 
The land they are allowed to select at will, 
along the line of the main or branch roads, or 
elsewhere in the unoccupied Northwest. The 
portions of the line to be constructed by the 
syndicate were estimated by Sandford Fleming, 
the former Government engineer, at $48,500,- 
000. The company are protected from com- 
peting parallel roads, and from other lines 
crossing the boundary, for twenty years. They 
are also granted immunity from taxation for 
ever, and are permitted to import all materials 
free of duty. The right of the Dominion Goy- 
ernment to regulate freight and passenger rates 
is not to be exercised until the earnings on the 
capital exceed 10 per cent per annum. The 
company issued $25,000,000 of bonds secured 
on their land grant, the amount for which they 
were allowed to bond the land by the terms of 
the charter. Of the total amount $5,000,000 
are retained by the Government until the year 
1901 as security for the completion of the 
whole line, and its maintenance. The remain- 
ing $20,000,000 they are allowed to sell for 
what they will bring, the proceeds to remain 
in the custody of the Government, and to be 
paid over to the company as each twenty-mile 
section is constructed. 

The letters patent to the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company were issued February 16th, 
and the requisite $5,000,000 of stock were sub- 
scribed for, and the deposit with the Govern- 
ment of $1,000,000 made immediately. The 
company was organized with George Stephen, 
of Montreal, as president; Duncan McIntyre, 
of Montreal, vice-president; J. J. C. Abbott, 
counsel; McIntyre, Angus, and Hill, executive 
committee; Charles Drinkwater, secretary and 
treasurer; and A. B. Stickney, general super- 
intendent of the Western Division. The Goy- 
ernment transferred the Pembina Branch and 
the completed portions of the Pacific Railway 
to the syndicate in the beginning of April. 
The company announced their intention of 
rapidly pushing the construction of both the 
eastern and western sections of the main line, 
and of building a branch line from a point near 
its eastern terminus to Sault Ste. Marie, and 
another from a point beyond Red River to the 
Souris coal-fields and the United States bound- 
ary. The latter project discourages the con- 
struction of an independent road from Winni- 
peg to the coal-mines, for which concessions 
had been obtained, and the other proposed 
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branch threatens competition with the line 
undertaken by the Ontario and Sault company. 
An amalgamation with the Canada Central and 
Intercolonial Railway, owned by the Govern- 
ment, was effected by the syndicate. The por- 
tions of the main line constructed are about 
500 miles in Manitoba and 100 miles in British 
Columbia. The whole will be completed by 
the syndicate, it is expected, in about seven 
years. The entire line will be about 4,500 
miles long, extending from Halifax to Burrard 
Inlet. Surveys have been made for a shorter 
route between Kamloopsand Selkirk than over 
the Yellowhead Pass, the passage in the Rocky 
Mountains selected by the Government. It 
has been decided to construct two branch lines 
extending in a northwesterly direction from 
the main line, which will probably be deflected 
to the south in the Northwest Territory from 
the line surveyed by the Government engi- 
neers. One of the branches is to enter the 
main line at Brandon and one near the great 
forks of the Qu’Appelle. 

The syndicate introduced regulations with 
regard to the sale of lands in the Northwest 
which are more inviting to settlers than those 
in force before. The price of land in the sec- 
tions belonging to the company within the 24- 
mile belt was uniformly fixed at $2.50 an acre, 
payable in seven annual installments with in- 
terest; but one half of the purchase-money 
payable within the first three years will be re- 
mitted to settlers who crop one eighth or more 
of an 80 or 160 acre tract, or 100 acres in a 
320-acre tract, and a proportionate part of a 
640-acre tract; and, when buildings of the 
value of $1,000 or more are placed upon the 
property, the same rebate is continued for five 
years. The price of a quarter-section or half 
a quarter-section is thus reduced for the pur- 
chaser who tills the prescribed minimum, to 
$2.03 an acre, not counting interest, and, if he 
puts up buildings of the stipulated value, to 
$1.72 an acre. The Government have put the 
same price on the even-numbered sections, but 
allow no rebate, the right of the pre-emptor to 
a contiguous quarter-section under the home- 
stead law constituting an equivalent. The 
Government land is open only to actual set- 
tlers. From the 1st of January, 1882, the pre- 
emption price is due in a single payment at the 
end of three years. Outside the 24-mile belt 
one half of the land is subject to homestead and 
pre-emption at the price of $2 an acre, and the 
remainder is salable to any buyers and in any 
quantities at $2 cash per acre. The European 
companies and individuals may purchase tracts 
of land within the 24-mile belt at $1.25 
an acre on the condition of colonizing them. 
The Government also reserve the power of 
granting tracts beyond the 24-mile belt to the 
Canada Pacific or other railroad companies at 
$1 an acre, and of leasing to cattle-breeders 
for terms of twenty-one years tracts of 100,000 
acres or less. 

A memorandum of the Minister of Agricult- 
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ure, J. H. Pope, presenting a plan for the 
establishment of impoverished Irish tenant 
farmers upon unoccupied lands of the Domin- 
ion by the assistance of the Canadian and the 
Imperial Governments, was adopted by the 
Privy Council of the Dominion and transmitted 
to the Imperial Government in March. It pro- 
posed that provision be made for removing 
families from Ireland to the Northwest, and 
their maintenance until the first crop should be 
gathered from the land. By arrangement in 
advance, the farm-lots of the new-comers could 
be prepared, a small dwelling erected on each 
lot, and a portion of the farm broken up and 
prepared for seed before the arrival of the im- 
migrant, and in the case of those sent late in 
the season actually sown, so as to insure a crop 
the same year that the immigrant is placed in 
possession. This work would afford employ- 
ment to the immigrants upon their arrival and 
while their own crops are growing. The cost 
of settling immigrants on this plan was esti- 
mated at $200 for transport of a family with 
three children to Winnipeg, and about the same 
sum for preparing for seed eight acres of prai- 
rie-land. The advances which should be made 
by the British Government for such purpose 
might be intrusted to a national emigration 
association; and the Canadian Government 
could provide that the cost of preparing home- 
steads for the occupation of settlers and the 
cost of transport should form a prior charge 
upon the land, payable in certain annual in- 
stallments with interest. The Canadian Goy- 
ernment has provided for placing tracts of land 
in the Northwest at the disposal of emigrant 
associations or commissions for settlement by 
families from the old country. 

A bill for the extension of the boundaries of 
Manitoba was brought in the Senate by the 
ministry in March. It provides in the same 
manner as a bill which passed the Manitoba 
Legislature, for the enlargement of the prov- 
ince westward by the incorporation of the 
settlements up to the Assiniboin, and for the 
inclusion of the territory eastward up to the 
Ontario boundary-line. The eastern boundary 
thus defined may become a matter of contro- 
versy, since the western and northern bound- 
aries of the Province of Ontario are in dis- 
pute between the Ontario and Dominion au- 
thorities. 

In an alien act act passed by Parliament, the 
principle was aflirmed incidentally that the Do- 
minion Parliament possesses concurrent powers 
with the Provincial Assemblies in legislation 
regarding property and civil rights. 

The revenue for the year ending June 80th 
was $29,712,068, derived from the following 
sources : 
$18,406,058 18 

5,844,861 14 

5,961,644 65 
$29,712,063 97 

The expenditures amounted to $25,579,168, 
leaving a surplus of $4,182,895. The estimate 
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of expenditures for 1881-82 submitted to Par- 
liament by the Finance Minister, Sir Leonard 
Tilley, was $26,465,000. In view of a prob- 
able large increase in the customs revenue, the 
Government has acceded to demands for larger 
local expenditures. The increase over the an- 
nual budgets presented by the late Government 
is about $2,000,000. 

The amendments made by Parliament in the 
tariff law during the session of 1881 were all 
in the direction of higher and more extended 
protection. 

The protective tariff has not resulted, as its 
opponents predicted, in perpetuating the con- 
_ dition of depression and commercial inactivity. 
On the contrary, the material prosperity of Can- 
ada under the new tariff has been unexampled. 
Yet the most intelligent of both parties under- 
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stand that the development of trade and agri- 
culture was not caused by the tariff. The tide 
was just turning when the new tariff laws went 
into operation. The opening up of fresh agri- 
cultural areas, the abundance of the crops, and 
the active demand in Europe for the produce, 
operated as in the United States to bring about 
and to sustain the upward movement. The 
high tariff went into force in March, 1879. 
Owing to the general prosperity, the total - 
value of imports, though Jess, was still so large 
that the revenue from import duties was con- 
siderably augmented. The exports in the first 
year of the tariff exceeded the imports for the 
first time in the commercial history of the Do- 
minion. The following table contains the re- 
turns of the exports and imports, and the duty 
collected for a series of years: 




















YEAR ENDING JUNE 30— Total exports. Total imports, Entered for consumption, Duty. 
SU Sea iis falc isin cisions alcaimers cca vtecs wig sis $78,459,644 $71,985,306 $8,819,431 
70,415,165 67,402,170 8,298,910 
3, 74,814,339 71,237,603 9,463,940 
4, 96,092,971 86,947,482 11,843,656 
82, 111,430,527 107,709,116 13,045,494 
89, 128,011,281 127,514,594 13,017,730 
89. 128,213,582 127,404,169 14,421,883 
%7,8 123,070,283 119,618,657 15,361,382 
80,$ 93,210,846 94,733,218 12,833,114 
78,875, 99,327,962 96,300,453 12,548,451 
79,323,667 93,081,787 91,199,577 12,795,693 
71,491,255 81,964,427 80,341,608 12,939,541 
87,911,458 86,489,747 71,782,349 14,133,849 
PROTO RS cera Waele atte sis nia seins $1,001,026,477 $1,259,582,061 $1,214,176,332 $159,527,074 








The value of imports for the fiscal year 1881 
attained the sum of $105,330,724; the value of 
the imports entered for home consumption was 
$91,619,434. The customs taxes collected 
amounted to $18,778,146. The total exports, 
including, as in the above table, specie and for- 
eign merchandise, were $92,026,527. There 
was thus an excess of imports over exports of 
$13,304,197, and an increase over the exports 
of the preceding year of $4,115,069. 

The tariff completely fulfilled the design of 
its constructors of discriminating against the 
products of the United States, and in favor of 
the manufactures of Great Britain. If intended 
as a temporary retaliatory measure, its very 
success must greatly increase the difficulty of 
returning to reciprocity with the United 
States. Various industries have been created 
on the strength of the exclusion of American 
goods, and are already in extensive operation. 
The agitation in England in favor of protection 
and reciprocity, and of a protective league be- 
tween the mother-country and the colonies, for 
the exclusion of the products of all other na- 
tions, lends vigor to the new policy in Canada. 
The farming class have not accepted the tariff 
with entire satisfaction. They are pressing in 
their demands to have the agricultural interests 
aided and protected wherever it is possible to 
lay an import duty, and even to have the excise 
duties remitted in their favor. A duty upon 
wool and an increase in the grain duties are 
strongly agitated. For beet-sugar an immunity 


from the excise duty for eight years is de- 
manded. The tobacco-raisers ask for an im- 
port duty on tobacco, and a removal of the 
excise duty on their product. 

Before the change in the tariff the imports 
from the United States had for several years 
exceeded those from Great Britain. In the 
first year the imports from the United King- 
dom increased in value, while those from the 
United States fell off so greatly as to be 
$5,000,000 less than the British imports, where- 
as the year before they had been $13,000,000 
greater, and had exceeded them every year 
since 1874. In 1874-75 the importations into 
the Dominion were from Great Britain, $60,- 
000,000; from the United States, $50,000,000 ; 
from other countries, $8,000,000. In 1875-76 
the figures were: from Great Britain, $40,- 
000,000; from the United States, $46,000,000 ; 
from other countries, $5,000,000. In 1877-78: 
from Great Britain, $37,000,000; the United 
States, $46,000,000; other countries, $5,000,- 
000. In 1878-79: Great Britain, $30,000,000 ; 
United States, $48,000,000; other countries, 
$5,000,000. In 1879-80: Great Britain, 
$34,000,000; United States, $29,000,000; other 
countries, $7,000,000. In 1878 the value of 
American goods which were entered for con- 
sumption was $48,631,739, on which duties 
were paid to the amount of $4,794,599, or 
about 9% per cent. In 1880 the value of im- 
ports entered for consumption from the United 
States was $29,346,948, which realized $4,521,- 
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311 in duties, or nearly 15} per cent. The 
duties collected on British imports in 1879 
amounted to $6,445,985 on $37,431,180, being 
less than 17} per cent. In 1880 the goods en- 
tered for consumption from Great Britain de- 
creased to $34,461,224, but the duty collected 
was $6,737,997, averaging over 194 per cent. 
The average percentage of duty on the values 
imported was in 1877 12°63 per cent, 18°74 per 
cent in 1878, 15°78 per cent in 1879, and in 
1880 16°34 per cent. The duty per head of 
population in 1868 was $2.62. In 1879 the 
duties collected were $3.10 per capita; in 1880 
they were $3.31 per capita, and in 1881 $4.32. 

The exports of mining products decreased 
from $3,187,722 in 1879 to $2,981,613 in 1880: 
produce of fisheries from $7,072,203 to $6,- 
663,347 ; forest products were exported to the 
amount of $17,666,693, against $13,797,259 in 
1879; the class of miscellaneous articles to the 
amount of $759,196, against $450,997. The 
exports of animals and animal products in- 
creased from $14,737,393 in 1879 to $18,504,- 
000 in 1880 ; those of agricultural produce from 
$25,970,887 to $32,287,128. The total exports 
of products of the soil thus increased from $40, - 
708,280 to $50,791,128, or 25 per cent. The 
Canadian imports of manufactures at the same 
time increased from $81,964,427 in 1879, to 
$85,489,747 in 1880. The exports of manu- 
factures were $4,715,776 in 1878, $3,228,761 in 
1879, and $4,484,211 in 1880, showing an in- 
crease under the new tariff of $1,255,450. But 
of this increase only $542,336 represents Cana- 
dian products, and these mainly partly manu- 
factured articles. The duties on the raw ma- 
terials and the implements of manufacturers, 
and the increased cost of production owing to 
the higher cost of living, transportation, ete., 
worked by the tariff, have had the effect of 
diminishing the exportation of many of the 
more finished articles of Canadian manufacture. 
Thus the exports of agricultural implements, 
carriages, clothing, cordage, boots and shoes, 
spirits, sewing-machines, machinery, woolens, 
oil-cake, and other articles fell away, and some 
of them very heavily. The ship-building indus- 
try seems to have suffered most from the tariff. 
The tonnage of yessels built declined from 
106,976 tons in 1878 and 103,551 tons in 1879 to 
68,756 tons in 1880. The number of tons regis- 
tered fell off from 100,089 in 1878 and 94,882 
in 1879, to 64,962 in 1880. The value of ships 
sold to foreigners decreased from $1,236,146 
in 1878, to $464,327 in 1880, 

The imports into the Canadian Dominion 
and Newfoundland of the following classes of 
British manufactures are valued in the British 
trade returns for the first year of the new tarift 
compared with the preceding year as follows: 








BRITISH EXPORTS TO CANADA, 1879, 1880, 
Wearing apparel.................... £890,890 | £918,954 
Cotton) goodsit) yea mange nnn hy 521,600 665,300 
Hardwire 1 ee ee 110,780 150,004 
Wioolens.; 0.520.) san seen 842,490 509,748 
IWIDTBLOCS Jc i eusih at Sn MR te s 838,896 | 447,847 
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The exports of Canadian products, with coin 
and bullion exports added, amounted to $78,- 
638,089 in 1880-81, as compared with $74,- 
671,452 in 1879-80, $63,136,611 in 187879, 
and $80,384,012 in 1872-73, the year of largest 
exportation. The classification of the exports 
of the year is as follows: 





Produce of 
other 
countries, 


Produce of 


CLASS OF EXPORTS. Cannan 


Total exports. 








Produce of the mine | $1,464,136 $154,026 








$1,618,162 
Produce of fisheries. 6,465,566 | 28,983 6,494,549 
Produce of forests... | 24,774,744 772,281 | 25,547,025 
Animals and their 
PLOGUCOM naps eee 21,007,711 1,808,113 22,215,824 
Agricult, products. . 21,252,490 | 10,053,628 #1,306,118 
Manufactures. ...... 8,039,266 925,530 8.9TL,796 
Miscellaneous ...... 634,176 | 185,877 770,053 
Total...... .. | 878,638,089 | $18,388,488 | $92,026,527 





The shipments of lumber from the St. Law- 
rence show a material decline in 188081 as 
compared with the previous year’s exports. 
The total exports of square timber from Que- 
bec and the lower St. Lawrence amounted to 
337,086 tons, against 434,103 tons in 1879-80, 
a decline of over 22 per cent. The decrease 
was distributed over all kinds of lumber, but 
was most marked in the export of white pine. 
There was a still greater decline in the grain 
export trade, amounting to 33-8 per cent. The 
grain-shipments from Montreal fell from 22,- 
194,054 to 14,671,308 bushels. The wheat ex- 
port was 6,421,096 bushels, against 9,239,701 
in 1880; the corn export 3,334,078, against 
7,303,979 bushels; peas were exported to the 
amount of 3,111,583 bushels, showing a slight 
gain; oats to the amount of 1,211,221 bushels; 
barley, 133,659 bushels; rye, 459,666 bushels. 
The shipments of flour were 618,114 barrels, 

The present supply of beef is hardly suffi- 
cient to maintain the new and flourishing meat- 
exporting trade in the dimensions which it has 
attained. Owing to this outlet for the surplus 
product, the price of beef rose in Toronto to 
sixteen cents a pound, and exporters in 1881 
experienced much difficulty in obtaining car- 
casses. The supply from Canada must, there- 
fore, be small for some time to come, and may 
cease unless prices remain high in England. 

The crops of grain averaged better in the 
Dominion in 1881 than in the United States. 
The opening up of a large extent of new coun- 
try in the last few years has provided an abun- 
dance of work for the whole Canadian popula- 
tion since the revival of business, Wages have 
risen to prices which even attract labor from 
the United States. The lumber industry is se- 
riously affected by the dearth of laborers. In 
Ontario farmers have been unable to find 
hands at $2.25 a day. On the new railroads 
in Newfoundland $1.50 a day was paid to la- 
borers, 

' The lobster-canning industry on Prince Ed- 
ward Island has been carried on but four 
years; yet the lobsters have been consumed 
in such quantities that they are fast giving out. 
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Stringent regulations have been put in force 
to preserve them, but they have been ineffect- 
ual to stay the falling off. These limit the 
fishing season to eighty days in the year, and 
prohibit the capture of lobsters under eight 
inches in length. The product of the lobster- 
fisheries in 1880 was 2,000,000 cans. 

The exports of coal from the Nova Scotia 
mines have not increased in the last three years, 
The number of tons exported are given in the 
trade returns as 185,443 in 1877-78, 134,017 
in 1878~79, and 132,796 in 1879-’80. The ex- 
ports from British Columbia for the same years 
show a progressive increase, having been 145,- 
542 tons in 1877-78, 173,789 in 1878—79, and 
204,525 in 1879-80. The prices at which tlfe 
British Columbian coal is exported are much 
higher than those paid for the Nova Scotian 
product, the value of the exports from the for- 
mer province in 1879-80 being given as $700,- 
142, and that of the latter’s exports for the 
year as $238,390. 

The rate of interest in Canada twenty years 
ago ranged all the way from 10 to 20 per cent 
per annum. Down to 1876, 9 per cent was 
always procurable on mortgages. In 1877 the 
usual rate came to be 8} or 8 percent. Inthe 
winter of 1880-81 the demand for loans on 
first-class property grew less, and money at the 
same time more plentiful, so that the prevail- 
ing rate sank to 7 per cent and even lower. 
Banks have ceased to pay interest on deposits. 
Good township or county loans can be placed 
at 6 per cent, and the 5 per cent Dominion 
bonds have risen above par. 

From the statistics of crime for the year 
1879 it appears that the convictions for crimes 
against the person were 3,084 in Ontario, be- 
ing one in 520 inhabitants according to the 
census of 1871; 1,070, or one in 1,114 inhabit- 
ants, in Quebec; 270 in Nova Scotia, or one 
in 1,390; and 260 in New Brunswick, or one 
in 1,098. The larger ratio in Ontario is owing 
to the greater number of foreign-born inhabit- 
ants in that province, since the number of con- 
victions among the native-born were only 676, 
against 668 in Quebec, and 183 in New Bruns- 
wick, Of 10 persons tried for murder in On- 
tario 4 were acquitted, while out of 18 persons 
brought to trial in Quebec 16 were acquitted. 
The convictions for crimes of persons reported 
as well-educated in the Dominion were not 
more than one seventh as numerous as among 
the class of the totally illiterate. Out of 2,590 
criminals convicted of the graver offenses 
against the person and against property, 1,106 
were married, 42 widowed, and 1,452 single. 
Out of 1,670 convicts, 902 were set down as 
moderate drinkers and 768 as intemperate. 

The prohibition movement in Canada is gain- 
ing in force annually, and there are signs of a 
strong and wide-spread agitation in immediate 
prospect. The Scott Permissive Act has been 
adopted in a number of counties, and the re- 
sults attained are prompting others to take ad- 
vantage of it for the suppression of intemper- 


ance. Steps have been taken for a vote in 
some of the cities on the application of this 
act. The act was passed in 1878. The next 
year it was tested in the courts, and declared to 
be unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of 
New Brunswick. The Government assumed 
the case, and carried it into the Supreme Court 
of Appeals of the Dominion, which reversed the 
decision and declared the Canada Temperance 
Act to have been within the constitutional 
powers of Parliament. The liquor interest did 
not let it rest there, but carried the question 
before the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council of Great Britain, which tribunal has 
not yet passed upon the case. The Dominion 
Government have not taken steps to defend 
the act before the Privy Council. The Scott 
act has been adopted by five sixths of the coun- 
ties and cities of Canada. 

The military spirit, as evinced in the training 
and parading of militia corps, has been more 
rife of late in Canada than in former years. 
The active militia of the Dominion are report- 
ed as 37,576 men, of which Ontario has 16,801, 
Quebec 12,251, New Brunswick 2,590, Nova 
Scotia 3,946, Manitoba and Northwest Terri- 
tories 576, British Columbia 3038, and Prince 
Edward Island 712. , 

The report of the Post-Office Savings-Bank 
for the fiscal year 1881 shows a great growth 
in the popularity of the institution. The 
deposits were $4,175,042, being nearly double 
those of any previous year, while the with- 
drawals were $2,072,289, but little above the 
usual amount. At the close of the year there 
were39,605 accounts open, representing $6, 208, - 
226.77, or an average of $156.75 per account. 
This average is higher than it has ever been be- 
fore. The nearest approach to it was $147.04 
in 1872. The interest paid out to depositors 
in the year was $184,904.81. The total sum 
received by the bank since its establishment 
in 1868 is $27,097,124, the total amount with- 
drawn $19,852,048, and the sum invested at 
depositors’ request in Dominion stock, $2,431,- 
900. The bank continues to pay 4 per cent 
interest on deposits, while many of the loan 
societies have reduced their rate to 3 per cent. 
This fact, and the increased prosperity of the 
people, account for the increase in the bank’s 
business. 

The extent of the emigration to the United 
States has been the subject of many questions 
and comments. The accuracy of the returns 
of immigration made by the United States 
customs officers, especially at. Port Huron, as 
indicating the actual extent of the settlement 
of Canadians in the United States, has been 
doubted, perhaps not without reason. The 
Canadian Government instituted an investiga- 
tion into the movement. The officers of the 
railroad companies were questioned regarding 
the number of tickets sold, which, though af- 
fording results more agreeable to their wishes, 
was a still less reliable statistical method. The 
census returns did not afford the data for solv- 
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ing the problem, owing to the custom of enu- 
merating the de jure citizens in the Province 
of Quebec, whence the migration has been 
strongest, although they may be residing out 
of the country. A pamphlet by Mr. Lowe, 
published by the Government, attempts to 
show that the counter-movement of migration 
from the United States into Canada was about 
90,000 greater in number in the decade 1871-81 
than in the previous decade. The United 
States returns of immigration from Canada 
since 1873 are as follows: 
FISCAL YEAR. 


Number of immigrants, 
87,871 
82,960 





The de jure method of enumeration pursued 
in Quebec affects the relative representation of 
the provinces. According to the British North 
America act, Quebec shall be represented in 
the Dominion Parliament by 65 members, and 
the other provinces by numbers which bear 
the same ratio to their population as that 
number to the population of Quebec. The 
representation of the different provinces, as 
determined by the census, will be as follows: 
Quebec, 65; Ontario, 92; New Brunswick, 15; 
Nova Scotia, 21; Prince Edward Island, 6; 
Manitoba, 4; British Columbia, 6. As com- 
pared with the last apportionment, Ontario 
has gained four members, while the remaining 
provinces have the same number of represent- 
atives. If the same rate of increase prevailed 
in Quebec which took place between 1861 and 
1871, the other provinces would have nine more 
members than the present census gives them. 

According to the census returns, the popula- 
tion of the several provinces, as compared with 
the census made at each preceding decade 
since confederation, is as follows: 








PROVINCE. 1861. 1871. 1881. 
ONGATIO Nee ay tee tiects 1,396,091 | 1,620,851 | 1,913,460 
Qnehetreaentscvcneseegs 1,111,566 | 1,191,516 | 1,358,469 
INOVaS COG, b..5 06st. buns 830,857 887,800 440,585 
New Brunswick.......... 252,047 285,594 821,129 
Prince Edward Island.... 80,857 94,021 107,781 
MAD TIOD Ae Tenaracisesce vares|) anroriee 12,228 49,509 
British Columpia,.....2.2.) | vesnss 83,586 60,000 
PEGPRIBOTIOS) 5 o.. wiei wrens ee « 60,500 100,000 





In this enumeration the population of the 
Territories and unorganized districts is merely 
estimated. 

The total population of the Dominion is 
4,350,933, an increase upon the census of 1871 
of 664,337, the total population then having 
been 3,786,596. The percentage of increase 
of population during the decade for each prov- 
ince and for the whole Dominion was as fol- 
lows: Ontario, 18°05 per cent; Quebec, 14:01; 
Nova Scotia, 18°61; New Brunswick, 12°44; 
Prince Edward Island, 14°63 ; Manitoba, 28°90 ; 
British Columbia, 76°66; Territories, 65°28; 
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the whole Dominion, 18:02. The average rate 
of growth in the Maritime Provinces was 13°56, 
while that of the New England States was 
only 10°30. Ontario’s increase was at nearly 
the same rate as that of Indiana and Ohio. 

The population of the chief cities of the Do- 
minion, compared with the previous enumera- 
tions, and the increase during the last decade, 
are as follows: 











CITY. 1861. 1871. 1881, | Increase. 
Niontreale ye crete kere 90,823 | 107,225 | 140,682 | 88,457 
FEOROMLOs aanisleee eee oe 44,821 | 56,092 | 86,445 | 80,858 
Quebec. ..........++..| 09,990 | 59,699 | 62.447 2,748 
EValitaxan rae sora 25,026 | 29,582 | 86,102 6,250 
St. John, N. B 27,317 | 28.805 | 26,128 | * 2,677 
Hamilton.,..... 19,096 | 26,716 | 85,965 9,249 
Ottawa......... 14,669 | 21,545 | 27,417 5,872 
Mondomis.\: cn es 11,5°5 | 15,826 | 19,768 8,987 
HG Sto ners serene 15,743 | 12,407 | 14,(93 1,686 





Toronto, with its suburbs, has a population 
of about 100,000, showing a higher rate of in- 
crease than any of the older cities of the United 
States or Canada, except Brooklyn. Of the 
smaller towns, Levis, in Quebec Province, has 
fallen off in population from 11,810 to 7,697; 
Three Rivers has grown from 8,414 to 9,296; 
Sherbrooke City from 4,432 to 7,227; the 
newly incorporated Hull City contains 6,668 
inhabitants; Sorel contains 5,792, showing a 
small increase; and St. Hyacinthe has increased 
from 3,746 to 5,321. In the Province of Onta- 
rio, Guelph City has increased from 6,878 to 
9,890; St. Catharines from 7,864 to 9,642; 
Brantford City from 8,107 to 9,626; Belleville 
City from 7,305 to 9,516; St. Thomas City 
from 2,197 to 8,870; Stratford from 4,313 to 
8,240; Chatham from 5,878 to 7,881; Brock- 
ville from 5,102 to 7,608; Peterborough from 
2,293 to 6,815; Windsor from 4,258 to 6,567. 
Woodstock contains 5,373 inhabitants; Galt, 
5,189; Lindsay, 5,081. 

A steamboat accident occurred on the Thames 
River, at London, Ontario, May 24th, by which 
nearly 200 lives were lost. An excursion-boat, 
named the Victoria, when returning to the city 
with nearly 600 passengers on board, suddenly 
collapsed from the excessive load. The boat 
was weighted down by about half as many 
more passengers than it was allowed by law 
to carry, and water was flowing into the hold. 
A lurch to one side caused the slight stanch- 
ions supporting the upper deck to break, and 
the structure, with the superincumbent mass 
of people, sank upon those below. At the same 
time the vessel sank over upon its side, and the 
entire hull crashed together. It is probable 
that the boiler was insecurely fastened, and 
carried the boat over by slipping from its seat. 
The water was not very deep, but the passen- 
gers were plunged into the river upon one 
another, many injured by the falling timbers, 
and many more crushed under the wreck. The 
catastrophe served as a warning, which aroused 
the officials charged with the inspection of ex- 
cursion-boats in the United States as well as 





* Decrease, 
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in Canada to the more careful discharge of 
their duties. 

One of the periodical conflagrations to which 
the wooden-built city of Quebec is liable oc- 
curred June 8th, destroying a great part of the 
suburb of St. John. Nearly 700 buildings were 
destroyed, among them the fine church of St. 
John. The pecuniary damage amounted to 
nearly $2,000,000. The burned houses were 
the homes of some 9,000 people. . 

The Ontario Parliament closed its session 
March 4th. Several railway projects were 
chartered and subsidies granted, the chief of 
the railway bills being the one providing for 
the Sault Ste. Marie line. The principal act 
of general legislation was an act consolidating® 
the superior courts of law and equity, and es- 
tablishing a uniform system of pleading and 
practice. Important amendments were made 
in the license, municipal, and education laws. 
An act was passed to secure better protection 
of employés and the public against railroad ac- 
cidents, and one to prevent the deterioration 
of rivers and streams through negligence in 
lumbering operations. The Liberal majority 
in the Assembly continued unbroken. The 
railway subsidies granted, it is expected, will 
speedily return to the Treasury in the form of 
increased revenue from crown lands and tim- 
ber, resulting from the opening up of the coun- 
try north of the Georgian Bay by the Sault 
Railway. A feeling was evinced against the 
subsidizing of further routes by the province, 
unless they promise advantages of the same ex- 
ceptional character. Resolutions were passed 
in condemnation of the Dominion Government 
for its tardiness in adjusting the northern and 
western boundaries of the province, in accord- 
ance with the award which was made in 1878. 
An act was passed to give increased efficiency 
to mutual-insurance companies of the province. 

The act to preserve the public interest in 
streams was disallowed on a petition to the 
Governor-General in Council, the reasons given 
being that it contravened a decision of a court 
of competent jurisdiction by affirming a public 
right where the court denied that there was 
one, that it took away proprietary rights with- 
out providing for compensation to the owner, 
and that it was retroactive in its operation. 
The Governor-General in Council is empow- 
ered, under the British North America act, to 
disallow provincial laws, not only because they 
are ultra vires, but if they are deemed an abuse 
of the legislative power within the sphere of 
provincial legislation. The disallowed act pro- 
vided that all persons might use slides, dams, 
gates, booms, and works of excavation for 
floating timber, upon the payment of a reason- 
able toll to the owners of the improvements. 

The Judicature Act was drawn up on the 
model of the act for the same purpose passed 
seven years before by the British Parliament. 
The Courts of Chancery and Common Pleas 
and the Queen’s Bench were consolidated into 
a High Court of Justice. The distinction be- 
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tween the rules of law and equity is abolished, 
and where they differ the rules of equity are to 
guide the court. Proceedings in chancery by 
a bill or information give place to the common- 
law writ. Technical pleading is done away 
with, and a plain statement in ordinary lan- 
guage is sufficient. ‘ 

The total expenditures of Ontario in 1880 
amounted to $2,243,663, of which $173,732 
went for the expenses of the civil government, 
$111,585 for legislative expenses, $265,070 for 
the administration of justice, $505,104 for edu- 
cation, $505,598 for the maintenance of public 
institutions, $141,361 for public works, $52,982 
for immigration, $107,282 for agriculture, arts, 
and literary institutions, $72,832 for hospitals 
and charities, $91,293 for miscellaneous ex- 
penses, $26,375 for public works, $96,889 for 
colonization roads, $59,046 for crown lands, 
and $34,558 refunded. The revenue for 1880 
was $2,451,935. It was made up principally 
by a subsidy of $1,116,872; a specific grant of 
$80,000; interest on special funds, $186,696; 
crown-lands revenue, $616,311; revenue from 
public institutions, $63,982; from education, 
$44,284; interest on investments, $101,812; 
licenses, $91,207; law-stamps, $66,984. The 
assets of the province, consisting of invest- 
ments, trust-funds held by the Dominion, de- 
posits in bank, etc., amounted to $5,040,487, 
the liabilities to $820,398, leaving a surplus 
over and above all indebtedness of $4,220,088. 
The estimated expenditures for 1881 were 
$2,034,823 for current expenses, $228,691 for 
public works charged to capital account, 
and $45,677 for other purposes; together, 
$2,309,191. The estimate of receipts was 
$2,400,169. 

An inquiry as tothe aggregate indebtedness 
of municipalities in Ontario shows that it is 
altogether about $22,000,000. The principal 
objects for which the loans were raised were 
railway aid, which took about $8,400,000 of 
the proceeds of the loans; water-works and 
protection against fire, on which over $4,750,- 
000 were expended; drainage and sewerage, 
$2,000,000; roads and bridges, $1,800,000 ; 
school-buildings, about $1,500,000; public 
buildings, $1,000,000; aid to manufacturers, 
$200,000. The municipal taxes for the year 
1879 aggregated $7,872,461, being at a rate 
somewhat less than one cent on the dollar, the 
assessed valuation of the province amounting 
to $787,000,000 on a basis which would make 
the actual value of all property about $1,200,- 
000,000. The municipal expenditures of the 
province aggregated in 1879 $11,137,747, of 
which $2,630,958 went for schools, $1,189,143 
for roads, bridges, and sidewalks, and $651,967 
for the administration of justice. Municipal 
administration cost $993,361. 

The Province of Quebec is embarrassed by a 
debt of about $17,000,000, the interest and 
sinking fund for which absorb about $1,000,000 
of the provincial revenues each year. No less 
than $12,000,000 represent the cost of the 
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North Shore Railway, which under govern- 
ment management yields bat $70,000 a year. 
It is proposed to sell the road to the Oanada 
Pacific syndicate, who, it is estimated, could 
earn from it asa branch of the Pacific Railway 
as much as $500,000 a year, and would be will- 
ing to pay for the property $8,000,000. 

A special session of the Manitoba Legislature, 
called to take action on the boundary extension 
as soon as the Dominion Parliament should pass 
a law on the subject, opened March 8d. Mani- 
toba, when it was created a province of the 
Dominion, was allowed the sum of $551,447 as 
an offset to the debts of the other provinces 
assumed by the Dominion. The expensive sys- 
tem of government set up brought the ‘“ Prairie 
Province” into financial straits. The govern- 
ment was subsequently simplified by the abo- 
lition of the Upper Legislative Chamber and the 
reduction of the number of salaried ministers, 
Nevertheless, the capital in the hands of the 
Dominion Government, which allowed five per 
cent per annum interest, has been consumed 
to meet current expenses, until there only re- 
mains of it the sum of $243,060. There were 
withdrawn from the fund in this way $158,486 
between 1872 and 1875, and in 1880 the addi- 
tional sum of $100,000 was taken to supply a 
deficit. The annual subsidies from the Domin- 
ion Treasury amount to about $100,000, being 
made up of the annual interest on the remain- 
der of the indemnity fund, $12,153, a specific 
grant of $30,000, and 80 cents per head of the 
population. The revenue collected by the 
province from taxation does not exceed $15,- 
600. The total amount available for the cur- 
rent provincial expenses is therefore only about 
$115,000 a year. The expenses amounted in 
1880 to $181,329, and in 1881 were expected 
to be as great, or somewhat greater, on account 
of the extension of territory. 

The agricultural capabilities of British Co- 
lumbia are of an inferior order, but its mineral 
resources are probably very rich, and its tim- 
ber undoubtedly of great value. Professor G. 
Dawson, of the Geological Survey, states that 
110,000,000 acres, two thirds of the total area 
of the province, including Vancouver and Char- 
lotte Islands, are covered with timber. The 
most valuable wood is the Douglas fir or Ore- 
gon pine. This esteemed commercial tree is 
found throughout Vancouver Island, adjacent 
to the 49th parallel of latitude, from the coast 
to and along the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains; near and about Fort George; 
northeastward as far as McLeod's Lake, at Jacla 
Lake, at Babine Lake, and in many other lo- 
calities. This tree frequently exceeds 8 feet in 
diameter above the ground, and grows to a 
height of from 200 to 800 feet, forming great 
and dark forests, Masts for export are hewed 
octagonally from 20 to 82 inches diameter, and 
60 to 120 feet long. Yards are hewed of 12 to 
24 inches diameter, and 50 to 102 feet long. 

The Western hemlock, which grows much 
larger than the hemlock of the Eastern prov- 
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inces, is also found everywhere throughout the 
region of abundant rain-fall, being particularly 
fine and large in the Charlotte Islands. The 
other most important tree of the province is 
the red cedar, which grows there to a prodi- 
gious size. From Puget Sound about 150,000,- 
000 feet of timber a year are shipped to Cali- 
fornia, 25,000,000 feet are sent to foreign coun- 
tries, and 25,000,000 feet used at home. 

In presenting the budget to the Columbia 
Legislature, Mr. Beaver complained that the 
Dominion would not assist the province by leg- 
islation to collect from the Chinese some con- 
tribution to the taxes. The Indians and the 
Chinese escape taxation altogether, and pay 
nothing for the support of the provincial goy- 
ernment, but contribute to the expenses of the 
Dominion Government the duties on the im- 
ported and excise articles which they con- 
sume. 

The revenue of Newfoundland for 1880 was 
$928,565, a decrease of over $60,000 as com- 
pared with 1879. This decrease was owing to 
smaller importations of molasses, sugar, spirits, 
wines, and tobacco. There is a floating debt 
of $77,825. The estimated requirements for 
1881 were $989,860. The total expenditures 
were $1,105,490. The consolidated and deben- 
ture debt of the province on January 1, 1881, 
amounted to $1,450,990; but in the early part 
of the year $100,000 of this was discharged. 
The ship-building of 1880 was 132 vessels, of 
4,998 tons; the total shipping owned in the 
colony is 1,830 vessels, of 86,561 tons. The 
imports for the year 1880 were $6,966,248 in 
value, or $38.33 per capita; the exports, $6,784,- 
888, or $37.33 per capita. 

DUFAURE, Jures Armanp Sranisras, 
French ex-Minister, died at Paris, June 27th, 
aged eighty-three years. Dufaure was the last 
survivor of the illustrious group of statesmen 
who came to the front in the reign of Louis 
Philippe. Free from vanity and ambitious in- 
trigue, he was one of the most trusted and 
esteemed of French politicians, and in every po- 
litical crisis for the last forty years he exer- 
cised a quiet influence not inferior to that of 
the more conspicuous actors. Less of a theorist 
than the other statesmen of his school, which 
formed its ideas on the model of English con- 
stitutionalism, he understood better the capa- 
bilities and tendencies of France, and he did 
more than the others by his efforts as a prac- 
tical politician and by his own example to im- 
plant constitutional principles in France, and 
to lay the foundations for the secure establish- 
ment of the republic. Dufaure was born De- 
cember 4, 1798, at Saujon, in the department 
of the Charente-Inférieure. He immediately 
took a high position at the bar upon complet- 
ing his legal studies at Paris. He entered polit- 
ical life in the early part of the reign of Louis 
Philippe, being elected deputy in 1834 for 
Nantes, which city returned him regularly, 
except during the empire, from which he held 
aloof, until 1878. He was appointed a mem- 
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ber of the Council of State in 1836, but resigned 
in the following year and became one of the 
most active of the Opposition members. In 
May, 1839, he entered the Passy-Villemain 
Cabinet as Minister of Public Works. The 
Thiers Cabinet succeeded, the following year, 
which was followed by that of Guizot, in which 
Dufaure refused a place, and joined the Oppo- 
sition, although most of his colleagues remained 
in office. He opposed the fortification of Paris 
and the compact with England regarding the 
right of search, over which was raised a cry 
against ‘“‘perfidious Albion.” He spoke in 
favor of the expropriation law, and in 1842 
advocated the railway law. He became the 
leader of the famous “third party,” which 
many of the chief liberals joined. After the 
Revolution of February Dufaure declared him- 
self in favor of the republic, and took part in 
the Constituent Assembly as one of the leaders 
of the Moderate Democracy. Cavaignac called 
him to his Cabinet, October 13, 1848, as Min- 
ister of the Interior, and he had the direction 
of the official preparations for the election of a 
president of the republic. He favored the can- 
didature of Cavaignac as being ‘‘a man and not 
an einpty name.”” On December 20th he re- 
signed from the ministry and resumed his seat 
in the Constituent and in the Legislative As- 
sembly. On June 2, 1849, Louis Napoleon 
offered him the portfolio of the Interior again, 
which he accepted from patriotic motives, 
without ceasing to denounce the National 
Guards and the political meetings. He was 
dismissed October 31st, and took his stand as 
one of the most vigorous opponents of the 
personal politics of Louis Napoleon, of the 
reyision of the Constitution, and of illegal 
re-election of the President. After the coup 
@état he resumed practice at the Paris bar. 
After the German War and the fall of the sec- 
ond empire he was again elected a deputy from 
the department of Charente-Inférieure, and 
was chosen Minister of Justice under Thiers, 
and then became Vice-President of the Coun- 
cil. On May 19, 1873, he resigned office, and 
took a stand as leader of the Left Center against 
prolonging the extraordinary powers intrusted 
to MacMahon, and in favor of the adoption as 
a whole of the constitutionallaws. He entered 
the Buffet Cabinet as Minister of Justice, and 
through this impolitic step lost his election as 
candidate for the Senate in January, 1876. He 
was then elected a deputy, and on March 9th 
was chosen President of the Council. He en- 
tered the Senate after the death of Casimir 
Perier. Dufaure by his shrewd and deter- 
mined course contributed materially to the fall 
of MacMahon and the election of Gréyy to the 
presidency. Dufaure was a minister in seven 
different cabinets and under five different 
rulers. He never enjoyed any great measure 
of popularity. He was too often in the Oppo- 
sition and too rigid in his principles to win 
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popular admiration, He never courted it, nor 
planned combinations to secure his own ad- 
vancement, nor connived in any of the acts of 
illegality or usurpation which have marked the 
course of French history in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He was the obstinate defender of the 
principle of legality at every juncture, but re- 
fused his services to no government so long as 
it kept within the strict limits of what he con- 
sidered constitutional action. Always follow- 
ing patriotic aims with single-minded purpose, 
he was a shrewd and crafty political tactician. 
As an orator, in the tribune or at the bar, he 
was remarkably clear and forcible in his state- 
ments, and was counted one of the most effect- 
ive speakers, although his delivery was not 
attractive, and his speeches were devoid of wit 
or passion, but did not lack biting sarcasms on 
occasion. As a minister in the various depart- 
ments which he filled he displayed the highest 
order of practical ability and judgment. The 
French railway system was developed accord- 
ing to his plans. Throughout his public life, 
even to the day of his death in extreme old 
age, Dufaure’s counsels had more weight in 
critical junctures of public affairs than those 
of almost any of his contemporaries, and more 
than one grave national disaster was averted 
through his wisdom. 

DYNAMITE MANUFACTURE. The 
French Academy of Sciences has recently 
awarded a prize of twenty-five hundred francs 
to Messrs. Boutmy and Foucher for introduc- 
ing new modes of producing nitro-glycerine in 
quantity, by means of which the manufacture 
of dynamite has been rendered much safer than 
heretofore. The old method, in which fuming 
nitric acid, or a mixture of that substance and 
sulphuric acid, was made to act on glycerine, 
and the mass was suddenly immersed in water, 
often resulted in the production of enough heat 
to decompose a part of the nitro-glycerine and 
occasion a violent explosion in spite of the 
best refrigerating processes that could be em- 
ployed. ‘The principle of the new process, for 
which the prize has been conferred, consists in 
obviating the greater part of the heat by first 
engaging the glycerine in a combination with 
sulphuric acid, which forms a sulpho-glyceric 
acid, and then destroying this compound slowly, 
by means of nitric acid. Two liquors are pre- 
pared in advance—a sulpho-glyceric and a sul- 
pho-nitric liquor, the latter with equal weights 
of sulphuric and nitric acids. These disengage 
a considerable amount of heat; they are al- 
lowed to cool, and are then combined in such 
proportions that the reaction takes place slow- 
ly. In the old method the nitro-glycerine is 
separated almost instantaneously, and rises in 
part to the surface, rendering washing difficult ; 
in the new method it forms in about twenty 
hours, with a regularity which prevents dan- 
ger, and goes to the bottom of the vessel, so 
that it can be washed rapidly. 
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EARTH-WORMS. The important part 
played by earth-worms in the formation of 
vegetable mold has been made the subject of a 
special memoir by Charles Darwin. These ar- 
ticulates are distributed all over the world, 
being found in the loneliest islands of the sea, 
even in Kerguelen Land. There are but few 
genera of earth-worms, and they closely resem- 
ble each other. Lumbricus is the name of the 
best-known genus. The species have not been 
accurately distinguished and numbered; but 
only a part of them bring up earth in the form 
of castings, and are engaged in making tillable 
soil. They appear to be found wherever there 
is moist earth containing vegetable matter, but 
seem to abound most where the ground is loose 
and well charged with humus. Dryness is unfa- 
vorable and even fatal to them; but, although 
they are terrestrial ani- 
mals, they have been 
found by M. Perrier to 
be capable of living for 
a considerable time un- 
der water. During the 
summer, whenthe 
ground is dry, and dur- 
ing the winter, whenitis 
frozen, they penetrate 
to a considerable depth 
in the earth and cease 
towork. They are noc- 
turnal in their habits, 
and may often be seen 
at night crawling over 
the ground, more often 
moving their heads and 
bodies around while 
their tails are still in- 
serted in their burrows. 
Only sickly worms, 
such as are afflicted by 
Crop. the parasitic larva of 
a fly, as a rule travel 
in the day-time; and 
those which are seen 
dead on the ground 
after heavy rains are 
supposed to have been 
creatures afflicted in 
DS some way that: have 
JSS died of weakness rath- 
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Fig. 1.—DIAGRAM OF THE 
ALIMENTARY OANAL oF 
AN EArtru-Worm (Lum- 
bricus), (copied from Ray 
Lankester in “ Quarterly 
Journal of Microscopical 
Society,” vol. xv, new se- 
ries, pl. vii). 


er than by drowning. 
The body of a large 
worm consists of one or 
two hundred almost 
cylindrical rings or seg- 
ments, each furnished 
with minute bristles, 


and is endowed with a well-developed muscu- 
lar system. The mouth is provided with a little 
projection or lip, capable of taking hold of 


things, and of sucking. Internally, a strong 
pharynx, corresponding, according to Perrier, 
with the protrusile trunk or proboscis of other 
annelids, and which is pushed forward when 
the animal eats, is situated behind the mouth. 
The pharynx leads into the esophagus, on each 
side of the lower part of which are three pairs 
of large glands, which secrete a surprising 
amount of carbonate of lime. They are unlike 
anything that is known in any other animal, 
and their use is largely a matter of speculation. 
They are probably partly excretions of the ex- 
cess of lime contained in the leaves which the 
animal eats, and may otherwise aid digestion 
by affording a neutralizing agent against the 
acids of its food. In most of the species the 
cesophagus is enlarged into a cup in front of 
the gizzard. The latter organ is lined with a 
smooth, thick, chitinous membrane, and is sur- 
rounded by weak longitudinal but powerful 
transverse muscles. Grains of sand and small 
stones, from one twentieth to a little more than 
one tenth of an inch in diameter, may be found 
in the gizzard and intestines, and are supposed 
to serve, like millstones, to triturate the food. 
The gizzard opens into the intestine, which 
presents a peculiar remarkable longitudinal 
involution of the walls, by which an extensive 
absorbent surface is gained. The circulatory 
system is well developed. Breathing is per- 
formed through the skin, without special re- 
spiratory organs. The nervous system is fairly 
developed, with two almost confluent cerebral 
ganglia situated near the anterior end. 

Worms have no eyes, and are measurably 
indifferent to light; yet they can distinguish 
night from day, and are quickly affected by a 
strong light, and after some time by a moder- 
ate light shining continuously upon them. They 
do not much mind a moderate radiant heat, 
but are sensitive to cold. They have no sense 
of hearing, but are extremely sensitive to vi- 
brations in any solid object. Worms in pots, 
which had paid no attention to the sound of a 
piano, when placed on the piano instantly drew 
into their holes when the notes were struck. 
Their whole body is sensitive to contact, as of 
a puff of air. Their sense of smell is feeble, 
but responds fairly well to the odor of the eab- 
bage and onion or whatever they like. They 
are omnivorous, and swallow enormous quan- 
tities of earth, out of which they extract any 
digestible matter which it may contain; they 
also consume decayed and fresh leaves and veg- 
etable matter, and raw, roasted, and decayed 
meat, but like raw fat best. 

Mr. Darwin discovered in worms evidences 
of a degree of intelligence. They line their 
burrows with leaves as a protection, it is sup- 
posed, against the cold of the clammy ground, 
and plug the entrances to them with leaves 
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and leaf-stalks. It requires some manipulation 
to get these leaves in right, but the worms know 
how to perform it, and can discriminate be- 
tween the easiest way to draw the leaf in and 
other ways. When they can not obtain leaves, 
petioles, sticks, etc., with which to plug up the 
mouths of their burrows, they often protect 
them by little heaps of stones; and such heaps 
of smooth, rounded pebbles may often be seen 
in gravel-walks. Their strength is shown by 
their often displacing stones in a well-trodden 
gravel-walk, a task that sometimes demands 
considerable effort. 

Worms excavate their burrows in two ways: 
by pushing away the earth on all sides where 
the ground is loose or only moderately com- 
pact, and by swallowing the dirt, where the 
ground is bard, and ejecting the swallowed 
earth afterward in the form of the ‘ castings ” 
which are found at the mouths of their bur- 
rows. They also swallow the earth to extract 
the nutritious matter which may be contained 
in it, and in larger quantity than for making 
their burrows; and the residue of this, after 





¥Fia. 2.—A TowER-LIKE CASTING, PROBABLY EJECTED BY 
A SPECIES OF PERICHATA (from the Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta: of natural size, engraved from a photo- 


graph). 


the nutriment is extracted, is also cast out. 
The deposition of castings is no insignificant 
part of the labor that they perform, and leaves 
very perceptible traces on the surface. The 
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castings may be seen in garden-walks piled up 
in towers of greater or less height around the 
burrows. The towers formed by a naturalized 
East Indian worm, at Nice, France, which are 
sometimes distributed as thickly as five or six 
to a square foot, are built to a height of from 
two and a half to three inches, The tower of 
a perichaeta in the Botanic Garden of ‘Calcut- 
ta, of which Fig. 2 is an exact representation, 
measured three and a half inches high and 1:35 
inch in diameter. 

Some of the towers, as the figure shows, 
exhibit a considerable degree of skill in their 
construction. The castings are not always 
ejected on the surface of the ground, but are 
often lodged in any cavity that may be met in 
burrowing. The burrows run down, some- 
times perpendicularly, generally a little ob- 
liquely, to a depth of three, six, and even eight 
feet, and are usually lined with a thin layer or 
plaster of fine, dark-colored earth which the 
animals have voided, in addition to which a 
lining is made, near the mouths, of leaves, also 
plastered. Bits of stones and seeds are also 
sometimes found in the bottom of the burrows, 
having been taken down apparently with a 
purpose. 

The amount of earth brought up by worms 
from beneath the surface has been carefully 
estimated by observing the rate at which 
stones and other scattered objects on top of 
the ground are buried. A piece of waste, 
swampy land, which was inclosed, drained, 
plowed, harrowed, and thickly covered with 
burned marl and cinders, and sowed with 
grass, in 1822, fifteen years afterward pre- 
sented the appearance, where holes were dug 
into it, shown by Fig. 3, the scale of which is 
half that of nature. Beneath a sod an inch 
and a half thick was a layer of vegetable mold, 
free from fragments of every kind, two and a 
half inches thick. Under this was another 
layer of mold, an inch and a half thick, full of 
fragments of burned marl, fragments of coal- 
cinders, and a few white-quartz pebbles. Be- 
neath this layer, and at a depth of four and a 
half inches from the surface, the original black, 
peaty, sandy soil with a few quartz pebbles 
was encountered. Six and a half years after- 
ward this field was re-examined, and the frag- 
ments were found at from four to five inches 
below the surface, having been covered in that 
time with an inch and a half more of mold, 
The average annual increase of thickness for 
the whole period was ‘19 of an inch. This was 
less than the average increase of thickness in 
some other fields similarly observed, in which 
the accumulation amounted to ‘21 and ‘22 of 
an inch annually. Another field, which was 
known as “the stony field,” and in which the 
stones lay so thick that they clattered as one 
ran down the slope of the hiil, became so 
covered with mold in thirty years that a horse 
could gallop over the compact turf from one 
end of the field to the other, and not strike a 
stone with his shoes. A flagged path in Mr. 
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Fig. 3.—Srction, REDUCED To Har THE NATURAL SCALE, OF THE 
VEGETABLE MOLD IN A FIELD, DRAINED AND RECLAIMED FIPF- 
TEUN YEARS PREVIOUSLY. A, turf; B, vegetable mold without 
any stones; C, mold with fragments of burned marl, coal-cin- 
ders, and quartz-pebbles ; D, sub-soil of black, peaty sand, with 


quartz-pebbles, 


Darwin’s garden disappeared, in the course of 
tyears, under an inch of mold with which the 
worms covered it. 

A stone, sixty-four inches long, seventeen 
inches broad, and from nine to ten inches thick, 
part of the ruins of a lime-kiln that had been 
torn down thirty-five years before, lay in a 
field, its base sunk from one to two inches 
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below the general level, while the 
surface of the field for about nine 
inches around it sloped up toward it 
to the height of four inches above 
the surrounding ground close to the 
stone. (Fig.-4.) 

When the stone was removed, an 
exact cast of its lower side, forming 
a shallow crateriform hollow, was 
left, the inner surface of which, ex- 
cept where the base had been in con- 
tact with brick rubbish, consisted of 
fine black mold. The turf-covered 
border, which sloped up to the stone, 
consisted of fine vegetable mold, in 
one part seven inches thick, and was 
evidently derived from worm-cast- 
ings, several of which had been re- 
cently ejected. This stone would have 
sunk to the level of the field in two 
hundred and forty-seven years if none 
of the castings were washed away by 
rains. Some of the fallen stones at 
Stonehenge have become buried to a 
moderate depth in the ground, and 
are surrounded by sloping borders of 
turf, on which recent castings have 
been seen. 

The estimates of the amount of 
mold brought up by the worms, 
based on actual weighings and meas- 
urements of the castings at particular 
spots, give results ranging from 7°56 to 18:12 
tons per acre in one year, and a volume sufti- 
cient to make when spread out a layer of soil 
of from one to more than two inches thick in 
ten years. The remains of ancient buildings 
seem also to have been buried effectively, in 
large part, through the action of worms. An 
example of this kind is furnished at Abinger, 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Fig. 4—Transverse SECTION AcCROss 
YEARs, 


Surrey, where the remains of an ancient Roman 
villa were discovered in 1877. The cut (Fig. 5) 
represents the appearance presented by the 
buried wall and the ground around it at a point 
where one of the trenches was dug. The mold 
here was from eleven to sixteen inches thick 
over the tesselated floor, G, and from thirteen 
to fifteen inches thick over the broken summit 
of the wall, W. No signs of worms appeared 
on the trodden-down earth over the tessera 
when they were first cleared, but many signs 
of fresh worm-action were seen on the next 
day, and for the next seven weeks these signs 
were very abundant. Numerous burrows were 


A LARGE STONE ,WHICH HAD LAIN ON A GRAss 
E A A, general level of the field. The underlying brick rubbish has not been represented. Scale, one 
half inch to one foot. 


-FIELD FOR THIRTY-FIVE 


also found in the course of the digging, and 
worms were brought up from a considerable 
depth. Three years afterward the worms were 
still at work, burrowing in the concrete floor 
and the mortar of the walls. 

Other striking examples of the action of 
worms are found in the ruins of the old Roman 
town of Silchester, where the concrete floor of 
the basilica, still covered here and there with 
tessere, is found at three feet below the sur- 
face. Worm-castings were observed on the 
floors of several of the rooms, in one of which 
the tesselation was unusually perfect. Open 
worm-burrows were found beneath all the 
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loose tessere ; worms have penetrated the old 
walls of the ruins, and were found in them, 
with traces of mold; and the pavement had 
sunk considerably in nearly all the rooms. 


Open trench. 


Fie. 5.—SEcTION THROUGH THE FOUNDATIONS OF A BURIED RoMAN VILLA AT ABINGER. 
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The chief share of the work of covering the 
buildings is attributed to worms. 

Worms also contribute to the disintegration 
of the rocks and the denudation of the land, 





A A, vegetable mold ; 


B, dark earth full of stones, thirteen inches in thickness ; C, black mold; D, broken mortar; E, black mold; 
F F, undisturbed sub-soil ; G, tessere; H, concrete ; I, nature unknown; W, buried wall. 


by generating humus acids which act on the 
carbonates, by grinding up in their crops the 
stones they swallow, and by bringing earth to 
the surface in their castings, to be blown away 
by the winds and washed away by the rains 
into the valleys. They are extraordinarily nu- 
merous. Hensen says there are 53,767 of them 


South. 


in an acre of garden-soil, and Mr. Darwin is 
willing to allow half that number, or 26,886, 
to the acre in corn-fields and pasture-lands; 
and as in many parts of England a weight of 
more than ten tons of dry earth annually passes 
through their bodies and is brought to the sar- 
face on each acre, the whole superficial bed of 








Fie. 6.—A Norrs AND SoutH SxcTIon THROUGH THE SuBsIDED FLooR or A CORRIDOR PAVED WITH TESSERA 


(Silchester). 
short space. 


vegetable mold must pass through them every 
few years. By triturating this earth, by sub- 
jecting its minerals to the action of the humus 
acids, and by periodically exposing the mold to 
the air, they prepare the ground in an excellent 
manner for the growth of fibrous-rooted plants 
and for seedlings. The bones of dead animals, 


Outside the broken-down bounding walls, the excavated ground on each side is shown for 8 
Naiure of the ground beneath the tessere unknown. 


Scale, gs. 


the harder parts of insects, the shells of land- 
mollusks, leaves, twigs, etc., are before long all 
buried beneath the accumulated castings of 
worms, and are thus brought in a more or less 
decayed state within reach of the roots of 
plants. Leaves are digested by them and con- 
verted into humus. Their burrows, penetrat- 
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ing to a depth of five or six feet, are believed 
to aid materially in the drainage and ventila- 
tion of the ground. They also facilitate the 
downward passage of roots of moderate size, 
which are nourished by the humus with which 
the burrows are lined. Many seeds owe their 
germination to having been covered by cast- 
ings; others, buried more deeply, lie dormant 
till they are brought under conditions favora- 
ble to germination. 

ECUADOR (Rep6prrca pet Eovapor). Par- 
ticulars relating to area, territorial division, 
population, ete., of this republic will be found 
in our volumes for 1873 and 1878. 

The President is General Ignacio de Veinte- 
milla, inaugurated in December, 1876, and de- 
clared dictator for an unlimited period in 1878. 
The First Designado (or Vice-President) was 
Sefior L. Salvador; the Second Designado (or 
Second Vice-President), Sefior J. Novoa; and 
the Cabinet was composed of the following 
ministers: Interior and Foreign Affairs, Gen- 
eral C. Bernaza; Finance and Public Works, 
Dr. Martin de Icaza; War and Marine, Colonel 
F. Bolofia. The Governor of Guayaquil was 
General J. Sanchez Rubio. 

No official returns having been published for 
a number of years past, it is impossible to give 
an exact statement of the revenue and expen- 
diture of this distracted country. The former 
seldom, if ever, exceeds $2,500,000; while the 
latter rarely falls short of $3,500,000! More 
than one half of the entire revenue is derived 
from the custom-house of Guayaquil. 

The totul national debt of Ecuador amounted 
to $11,459,000, including the British loan, the 
particulars concerning which, and the proba- 
bilities as to its extinction, are set forth in the 
subjoined report of the proceedings at a meet- 
ing of the bondholders: 


Mr. Hyde Clarke (the secretary to the Council of 
Foreign Bondholders) having read the notice conven- 
ing the meeting, the Right Hon. E. P. Bouverie stated 
that tho requisitionists were very largely interested in 
this debt, and their desire was to obtain the sanction 
of the meeting to a resolution proposing the basis of 
an arrangement which they hoped might be effected 
with the state of Ecuador for the purpose of settling 
the debt. There was a committee of Ecuadorian bond. 
holders, which had sat at the offices of the corporation 
for some years, and they had fully approved the object 
of the meeting, The debt was a very old-standing 
affair. He believed it arose originally from the parti- 
tion of the ancient Colombian debt, about fifty years 
ago, between the different states which were then split 
up out of the old state of Colombia, which had incurred 
the debt in the wars with Spain, Ecuador paid inter- 
est on this debt to a small extent for about twelve or 
thirteen years, under an arrangement made so long 
aco as 1854, {t then suspended payment, and he be- 
lieved an act of Congress was passed shortly afterward 
repudiating the debt. They hoped, however, that a 

better tone and temper was springing up on the part 
of the states of South America, indications of which 
he had found during his experience in that office, and 
they hoped that that spirit had extended to the Gov- 
ernment of Ecuador. At any rate, the requisitionists 
thought they saw their way to effect an arrangement 
which would be advantageous to themselves and to 
the bondholders generally. A short time ago they 
had deputed a gentleman to go out to Ecuador and 
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communicate with the Government, With the view of 
effecting an arrangement which they thought might 
he submitted to the bondholders. “That, however 
had not yet been done, for this reason, he understood 
—that the President of the republic, who was more or 
less a dictator, but who to a certain extent held his 
authority and power with the consent of the repre- 
sentative Congress in that country, had said that it was 
useless for him to propose an arrangement for the ac- 
ceptance of the Congress, however much he might de- 
sire it, unless he received some indication that it would 
be accepted by the bondholders, as, in the event of its 
rejection by them after he had induced the Congress 
to approve an arrangement, he would damage his posi- 
tion. That seemed to him (the chairman) not an un- 
reasonable view, and he believed that the object of 
the meeting was to see whether they could not agree 
to a resolution laying down the pecuniary basis on 
which some such arrangement could be come to as 
would be acceptable generally. Mr. Robert Campbell, 
one of the requisitionists, then moved a resolution ex- 
pressing the readiness of the bondholders to accept an 
arrangement of the debt which would adequately se- 
cure to them, in lieu of their present bonds and arrears 
of interest, not less than £950,000 new poe: bonds, 
with interest payable in sterling in London, of not less 
than 5 per cent, with a sinking fund of 1 per cent 
accumulative, to be increased after five years to 2 per 
cent. The re-establishment of the credit of Ecuador 
on the European bourses would, he continued, be 
to the great advantage of the Ecuadorian people, and 
would enable them to develop the immense virgin 
resources of the country. The large proposed re- 
duction of the debt would show them that the bond- 
holders desired to meet them in a liberal spirit. Dr. 
Wild having seconded the motion, Mr. F. Bennoch 
thought it advisable to state the precise condition of 
the debt at the present moment, in order that the 
bondholders might understand the position they now 
occupied, and that in which they would be placed in 
the event of the terms of the resolution being accepted 
by the Ecuadorian Government. The chairman re- 
plied that the present principal of the debt, as ar- 
ranged in 1854, was £1,824,000, bearing 1 per cent 
interest, with the possibility of a rise in the event of 
the yield of the lacey ull custom-house exceeding 
$400,000 a year. They, however, never received an 
increase over the 1 per cent, which, as he had state ; 
they had received for a few years only. The arrears 
of interest amounted to £264,480 (29 coupons). There- 
fore, the indebtedness was £2,088,000, which it was 
proposed should be converted into £950,000 of new 5 
ee cent bonds. The See ten would, therefore, 

e nearly 10s. in the pound. The amount required 
under the new arrangement would be £47 ;000 a year. 
Mr. Campbell pointed out that that amount was to be 
made by a population of over 1,000,000. Mr. Wright 
(of the Ecuadorian Bondholders’ Committee) ob- 
served that when the old arrangement was made the 
bondholders were entitled to 25 per cent of the cus- 
toms’ dues, which he understood trom Mr. Hazlewood 
amounted last year to £200,000. _ Therefore last year 
the bondholders should have received £50,000. The 
progress of the South American republics was, he said, 
stopped by the position of their debts, and if they 
were arranged their immense natural resources could 
be developed. It was to be hoped thatif the Ecuado- 
rian Government came to an arrangement with the 
bondholders, they would keep it this time. Mr. Van 
Raalte having alluded to a sum of £11,000 which, he 
said, was now in the Bank of: England belonging to 
the bondholders, Mr. Hazlewood referred to his visit 
to the country a few years ago on behalf of the bond- 
holders, and expressed his belief that the Government 
of Ecuador would acquiesce in the terms submitted in 
the resolution. A bondholder stated that the Presi- 
dent and ministers had offered to give the salt-duties, 
which were now £50,000 a year, and could be devel. 
oped to £70,000, as security for any new arrangement. 

he chairman then put the resolution, and declared it 
carried unanimously, 
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The total value of the imports at the port of 
Guayaquil, through which the foreign com- 
merce of the republic is almost exclusively car- 
ried on, was estimated at $7,500,000 Ecuado- 
rian pesos,* and the exports at $9,437,240, for 
the year 1879. The following table exhibits the 
quantities and values of the Ecuadorian staples 
exported in that year: 





Value in Ecuadorian 








ARTICLES, Quantity. ean 

Cacao, (pounds)...| 81,546,657 $6,624,797 97 
Peruvian bark, s 3 1,983,646 595,093 80 
Rubber, 559,016 818,639 12 
Hides, “ 550,829 97,417 83 
Iyory-nuts, és 19,122,4°9 573,674 67 
Coffee, “ | 597,200 95.552 00 
Gol dust aes. Pe ears. | 60,907 00 
Bpoctusmee eeeeene. ott, [NAcIsanee 632,691 00 

BRO Gal ect arstalate Saeleis allie steidis icra, sic aye. $8,998,773 89 








The exports and values thereof from Guaya- 
quil to the United States for the same period 
were as below: 











ARTICLES. | Quantity. | oe a 
Cacao..-..... Ibs.| 1,563,566 | $356,880 98 |$246,247 87-62 
Peruvian bark, * 620,317 87.778 32 60,567 04°08 

ubber....... “| 523.318 | 298,186 04 | 205.748 86°76 
TUES =< “© | 550,829 97,417 83 | 67,218 30-27 
Ivory-nuts.... “ | 2,296,896 98,255 94 | 67,796 59°86 
ish-g 200 00 138 00°00 
300 00 207 00°00 

5,698 50 | 8,931 96-50 

858 60 592 43-40 

Specie... -.-.... Les ahaa 103,644 24 | 70,989 21-00 
otalasasee a Bhai | $1,049,220 45 |$723,436 79°49 





$8,998,773 39 


‘Total export of staples (Ecuadorian currency).. 
Eee aon te “ 1,049,220 45 


Export to the States, 
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The annexed table shows the imports through 
Guayaquil from the United States in 1879; 

















ARTICLES, Value, U.S, gold, 
Hardwardiandscutlory: sansa akin nceanin kh $43,024 69 
Machinery (general)......... ‘ T7254 26 
Bowlng=machinesy nce: wena aero e mete 25,148 84 
Agricultural implements........... 1,547 00 
Carts, carriages, etC.......5c00s00.0e 2,285 00 
Dry goods....... 226,185 00 
MOI eneaee 29,824 60 
PLOVISIONA Yay. .ddaceeny eee 10,124 00 
MUNG Sristeientincivle ye Socaereieetcetiaen 446,699 78 
Wannedigoodsye wotoacteen eee 86,175 80 
WON Te eiatectarane rete ctvle cheer teeivis entree eaete 4,927 00 
IKGPOSOROs x5 davai ioureoniteen ete eee ee 11,711 00 
IIDNIGUN Gr co eraicieeacistcmcei sender erento 20,861 98 
Tron, wrought and wunwrought 14,430 00 
DUP Arash aries Ric wanie fash Caen eae 58,862 50 
PSUNIAYIGH ccctuis isle raiorpiatarvereta reesei leas ERE 113,739 43 
MLO UAline cescietalens ete edamtawelbe nent enthe $1,123,350 83 
Probable cargo of the Edith Davis, burned at 
Sea on a yoyage to this port.............. : 25,000 00 
Grand total risa eects ctoaeneeeeeenetioe $1,148,250 88 


It is interesting to see the marked increase 
in the imports from the United States to Ecua- 
dor within the past few years, and particularly 
in 1879, as compared with 1878, in which latter 
the value of said imports was but $723,000 in 
American gold. In 1878, the imports from and 
exports to Great Britain were of the values of 
$1,022,000 and $1,020,000 respectively; in 
1879, they were $1,410,000 and $2,615,000: 
and in 1880, $1,760,000 and $3,235,000. The 
imports from and exports to France in 1878, 
through Guayaquil, were of the values of 
$561,000 and $157,000 respectively. Thus, the 
trade with the United States, though rapidly 
extending, is still far behind that with Great 
Britain. 

The shipping movements at Guayaquil were 
as follows in 1879: 
































EU eee ciarsilats)s \ate\e s/f cie Gia rs 6-0/6’ eis /n\0 = $7,949,552 94 
ENTERED. OLEARED, 
FLAGS, ee 

Steamers. Sailing-vessels, Tonnage. Steamers. Sailing-vessels, Tonnage. 

NAG clas viete es a= 117 4 195,657 117 4 195,657 
ne = a8 19 5,786 ae 21 6,344 
RRO MUL ctasfalefeiatol taints lnslelisjtie(pisineie me 18 572 ae 12 537 
CURD es ae eiemne «in aaa. 3/e sain ee 33 2,342 A 40 1,91T 
PUY ACE a talsnia sieinlel> sud 9 4,956 ars 9 4,956 
Guatemala, oe 3 610 4 1,412 
Mnited States. sci asinlaaisvideass ‘ 3 835 3 8385 
Chili..... Breiner yeicienis o olaier a 5/006 1 450 te wees 
SNHCATAR UA je aa\e saa yoAcs cashew oelate 6 1,330 4 1,476 
OSA; Rea ie sroioaialorcte sto aysiat Aoyatele'!si tL 457 rs ee 
SP OIOTIA DLA ca ystaseyenooles oh -rsleia\s) hao, ste: sacs 3 160 438 
DEROQMUSAYAG etaters tha lal oyster e-sinte/ slat ay oleae is 1 B59 1 859 
Relgini.. 2... s2cs secccecaeresss 2 28 2 729 
TCOs eee cep cicleepasiova saresians die 2 7 re Pa 
Poe Tees eet ss 2 597 2 597 
MEAN Yerie gies cleice civic) e'via/nla ai=lnyeisicle'siaisiais woe 2 a oe 1 . 

aresrsaty sry brelabeiee sis if i 2 ag 2 

Pe eos wee = i 23) me a0 
POEs at eccig vicissele oteisie aie ieleisioiainva 118 110 215,820 118 107 215,612 

















The foregoing statistics of trade with the 
United States have been compiled mainly from 
the interesting and comprehensive returns for- 
warded by Consul McLean to the Department 
of State. 

EDUCATION, Tronnicat, in Saxony. A 
small volume written by Mr. Felkin, an Eng- 


* The Ecuadorian peso is reckoned by the American con- 
sul at about 69 cents of United States currency. 


lish manufacturer resident at Chemnitz, in 
Saxony, describes the town, its industry, and 
the schools in which the artisans and the man- 
ufacturers, managers, and foremen of the town 
and neighborhood receive elementary and 
technical instruction. As this subject of the 
special instruction of the manufacturing popu- 
lation is yearly becoming more and more im- 
portant, it is well to record what is being done 
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in a manufacturing district in the center of 
the German Empire, Saxony being taken as a 
tair type of North Germany. Mr. Felkin isa 
native of Nottingham, England, and has, since 
1861, carried on at Chemnitz the manufacture 
of hosiery, which is also the staple trade of his 
native place. Besides hosiery, woven fabrics 
of various kinds are produced; and where 
water-power was formerly largely employed, 
steam-engines are now generally inuse. Hand- 
looms and frames are also almost entirely su- 
perseded by the latest improvements in me- 
chanical contrivances. Chemnitz is readily ac- 
cessible by railroad from all parts of the empire, 
and has large and flourishing factories for loco- 
motives, steam-engines, engineering tools, ete. 
The workshops of the Saxon Government rail- 
roads are placed there, and give employment 
to five thousand hands. Mr. Felkin points out 
the significant fact that, in the manufacture of 
gloves, the Chemnitz workmen have literally 
destroyed the trade of Nottingham, and, fur- 
ther, that they not only sell their wares in the 
United States and South America, but have 
established an agency in Australia. The popu- 
lation of Chemnitz has increased from 4(,000, 
twenty years ago, to 90,000 in 1879; and the 
surrounding villages have a population of about 
the same number. 

Elementary education here, as everywhere in 
Germany, is compulsory; and the children of 
the very poorest class attend the public ele- 
mentary schools until at least the age of four- 
teen. After they have left these schools and 
gone to work, they are still obliged to attend 
the evening (Fortbildung) school two evenings 
in each week for two more years, They then 
become eligible for voluntary attendance in the 
schools for foremen, for the building trades, 
and for instruction in elementary drawing. 
These elementary schools do not receive assist- 
ance from the state, and the school-fees vary 
from $1.75 per annum in the lowest division, 
to $6.35 in the highest class of the highest 
division. These fees cover about one fourth 
the cost of maintaining the schools; the other 
three quarters are borne by the municipality. 
There are also schools of the same grade, at- 
tended by children of wealthier parents, with 
fees varying from $11.52 to nearly $15.00. 
Children passing through these schools may, if 
qualified by examination, enter the classical 
school (Gymnasium), or the modern school 
(Real Schule), at the age of ten; or they may, 
after completing the elementary course, con- 
tinue their education in one of the technical 
schools, 

The regular course of instruction in the ele- 
mentary schools includes moral and doctrinal 
religion, arithmetic, geometry, grammar, com- 
position, history, natural history, geography, 
and gymnastics. The school board has in it 
always a clergyman and three of the head mas- 
ters of the schools. Chemnitz school district, 
including a suburban area, contains 152,000 
inhabitants, of which one sixth (about 25,000) 
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attends the elementary schools. Private schools 
and teaching are almost unknown in Germany. 
‘he Gymnasium of Chemnitz, a fine structure, 
erected at a cost of about $68,000, is attended 
by 850 scholars, who receive instruction from 
a rector, a sub-rector, and 20 masters. Be- 
sides classical instruction, its curriculum in- 
cludes modern languages and physical science; 
and students pass from this to the university. 
The modern school (Real Schule) cost about 
$87,000. It receives a subsidy from the state 
of nearly $3,000 per annum. It has a director 
and 26 masters, and is attended by 480 scholars. 
In place of classics are taught natural history, 
chemistry, physics, mathematics, mechanical 
and free-hand drawing, so as to prepare the 
pupils for the polytechnic and mining schools. 
The fees in each of these schools are nearly 
$30 per annum. Chemnitz has also a public 
commercial school, with appropriate studies 
and 170 scholars. In addition there is an even- 
ing (Fortbildung) school, established by a work- 
men’s union, at which about 1,900 scholars 
attend. 

AJl the preceding schools are under the di- 
rection of the Minister of Education and Pub- 
lic Worship. The three technical schools, viz., 
the Technical Institute, the Higher Weaving 
School, and the Agricultural School, are under 
the Minister of the Interior. Of these, the 
Technical Institute is carried on in a building 
erected by the state at a cost of about $400,- 
000. It is partly supported by fees, the bal- 
ance of the income needed being made up by 
the state. The Higher Weaving School was 
erected by the municipality, and is maintained 
by fees and subsidies of $726 each from the 
state and the town. The Agricultural School 
is a recent foundation, and has a small grant 
from the state. Mr. Felkin has fully de- 
scribed, and illustrated by plans, the labora- 
tories, lecture-room, libraries, and museums of 
the Technical Institute, which may fairly com- 
pare with the more celebrated schools of Ger- 
many and Switzerland. It has four depart- 
ments—the Higher Technical, the School for 
Foremen, that for the building trades, and the 
Art School. The Higher Technical School has 
three branches, one for mechanical engineer- 
ing, a second for chemical technology, and 
a third for architecture. Its courses extend 
over seven semesters (a semester = six months). 
The first three are general, after which special 
subjects are studied. These courses qualify for 
industrial employment and for the profession 
of an architect; students, however, who seek 
for employment in architecture by the state 
must complete their education in the Baw- 
Academie of Dresden, or in some institution of 
equal rank. The fees are $14.50 per semester, 
and there are 150 students. The School for 
Foremen has two winter courses of six months 
each, and two branches of study, viz., one for 
mechanical and the other for chemical indus- 
try. Students are admitted at the age of six- 
teen, and must have worked for two years at 
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their trades before admission. Generally they 
are selected from promising young workmen, 
educated in the public elementary schools. 
There are 230 students, who pay $7.25 for each 
course. The fee is frequently remitted in cases 
of unusual merit. These courses include arith- 
metic, geometry, physics, chemistry, mechanics, 
and other subjects of technical instruction, as 
well as German literature and book-keeping. 
In order to obtain admission to the school for 
the building trades, students must have worked 
at their trades for two years. There are four 
winter courses, adapted to the special wants of 
the pupils, and generally during the other six 
months they work at their trades. The stu- 
dents number 170, and the fees are the same as 
in the School for Foremen. The Art School 
has 110 students. The Higher Weaving School 
at Chemnitz, which is one of several in Sax- 
ony, appears to be the most important, and its 
courses are attended by young men from all 
parts of Europe, including the sons of large 
manufacturers in England. It has a fine, com- 
modious building, four teachers (of whom two 
are practical weavers), and students varying in 
number from 30 to 50. The course occupies 
two half-years, and the fee is $65.50. Its in- 
struction includes properties of materials used 
in weaving, construction of looms, composi- 
tion of patterns, drawing, etc. The Agricult- 
ural School was begun in 1877 with 20 pupils; 
in two years its numbers increased to 60, with 
a prospect of still further increase. It is held 
in the winter months, and is especially ser- 
viceable to small Jand-owners and tenant- 
farmers. Besides these schools there are others 
for mechanical weaving, intended for hand-loom 
weavers, held on Sundays, an evening-school 
for practical tailoring, etc. 

It is believed by some that the educational 
advantages in Germany have enabled its manu- 
facturing population to compete successfully 
with English workmen. Probably this may be 
right, though, at the same time, the cheap- 
ness of wages in Saxony must be taken into 
account as an element in the problem.* 

EGYPT, a tributary of Turkey, in North- 
eastern Africa. The ruler of Egypt, who has 
the title of Khedive, is Mohammed Tevfik, 
born in 1852, the eldest son of Ismail Pasha, 
who resigned June 26, 1879. The eldest son 
of the Khedive is Prince Abbas Bey, born 
July 14, 1874. 

The area of the entire Egyptian territory 
is estimated at 2,987,000 square kilometres, 
with 17,400,000 inhabitants. Egypt proper 
has about 1,021,354 square kilometres, with a 
population of 5,517,627. The number.of for- 
eigners, in 1878, was 68,653, of whom 29,963 
were Greeks, 14,524 Italians, 14,310 French, 
3,795 English, 2,480 Austrians, 1,003 Span- 





* The average weekly wages of mechanics in a locomotive 
and engineering factory in Chemnitz were, in 1870, as low 
as $3.12; a few years later they were $4.32; at present they 
are about $4.00. For similar work, in England, mechanics 
receive $5.50 per week; and in the United States wages are 
considerably higher. 
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iards, 879 Germans, 752 Persians, 358 Rus- 
sians, 139 Americans, 127 Belgians, 119 Nether- 
landers, and 204 others. 

The population of the principal cities was 
as follows in 1877 : 


Cairo. actonine sheer ae COE TEED Meee attee 827,462 
Alexandrings sks centre tele aie Uae eee eee 105,752 
Dawnlotta, 024k tac cwhreleeeuaeseee eee 82,730 
Rosettiass. ccc senenc.ccmapincctce ree ttc 16,248 
BULOZ 2. wisie a olsiesaitierg BOSSE Ceres 11,827 
Port Sald) oi aiscssestee cee ee eee eee 8,854 
Port Said (in 18S1)i- ee eee 13,294 


After a long period of disorder in the finan- 
cial condition of Egypt, order has at last been 
restored. In April, 1880, the Commission of 
Liquidation, composed of members delegated 
by the Governments of Germany, Austro-Hun- 
gary, France, Great Britain, and Italy, met at 
Cairo and framed a law, which was promul- 
gated on July 17, 1880. The principal stipu- 
lations of this law are—1l. Payment of the 
floating debt, 80 per cent in cash, and 70 per 
cent in bonds of the new privileged debt; 2. 
Conversion of the so-called short loans (of 
1864, 1865-’66, and 1867) into bonds of the 
unified debt, with a reduction of the rate of 
interest to 4 percent. The debt on January 
1, 1881, was as follows: 


Title of debt 


Unified debt at 4 per cent.............. £57,776,340 
Privileged debt at 5 percent.... ...... 22,587,800 
Domain loans at 5 per cent............. 8,499,620 
Daira Sanieh loans at 4 to5 per cent.... 9,512,870 





£98,37 6,630 

To this amount it is necessary to add a home 
debt, which should be paid in fifty annual in- 
stallments of 150,000 Egyptian pounds each 
(1 Egyptian pound = $5), and the interest on 
the shares of the Suez Canal, bought by Eng- 
land in 1875, amounting to £200,000 annually. 

The budget for 1881 was as follows (in 
Egyptian pounds) : 





RECEIPTS. 
Direct taxes... «1-2. Baieisinieiake iciakatelateters £5,322,073 
TMAIGCL TAX OG = ..15.c/ynie:='s1e.s anise sey" inietniarace 1,568,737 
Railroads and telegraphs... 1,145,575 
Other receipts............. 883,086 
"VIOLAS weretaje si 4 since eb ei aiceletoiere ofa aetee £8,419,421 
EXPENDITURES, 
Te UtO saa wisteieatiocis te seeimelenielealla sees £681,486 
Puplic debt, .....- 2c +> «tose esas lesen 8,788,840 
(Mdministratlons. <..-scisie« -loteiesiiecte rele 8,888,544 
TP OAM cio, «6 fisteieie olsinelate ale tctorscete saree £8,308,876 


The military forces of Egypt comprise the 
regular army and the irregular troops. The 
regular army is composed of six regiments of 
infantry, two regiments of cavalry of six squad- 
rons each, one regiment of field-artillery, and 
three regiments of artillery for fortresses, mak- 
ing in all 15,000 men. The irregular troops 
comprise seven mounted corps, each contain- 
ing 4,000 men. 

The navy in 1880 comprised two yachts, one, 
frigate, one school-ship, four dispatch-boats, 
two transports—in all, ten steamers. 

The total value of Egyptian commerce in 
1855 was estimated at 275,000,000 piasters 
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(1 piaster = 4 cents), in 1862 at 506,000,000, 
in 1870 at 1,028,000,000, in 1875 at 1,333,000,- 
000, in 1876 at 1,356,000,000, in 1877 at 1,275,- 
000,000, in 1878 at 810,000,000, in 1879 at 
1,844,000,000, and in 1880 at 1,298,000,000 
piasters. The commerce with the different 

- countries in 1880 was as follows (value in pias- 
ters) : 




















COUNTRIES. Imports, Exports, 
Great Britains. sc0s+ 6 848,749,000 907,494,000 
PTANCE ) picch ass undsnen 112,983,000 111,410,000 
PAIS UD Mere rcinvetcreisiracsiere nts 89,895,000 85,636,000 
Dba Jn eteanieilecee cin ste 26,748,000 54,844,000 
Thar ke ysjaee/a vee ete ascot 13,164,000 73,740,000 
Russia, 8,821,000 [2,267,000 
7,408,000 9,886,000 
1,083,000 13,869,000 
Other countries......... 46,142,000 19,636,000 
otal eastern ce 654,993,000 1,298,832,000 





The value of the principal articles of im- 
port and export in 1880 (in piasters) was as 
follows: 





























ARTICLES. Imports, Exports, 
Gerealsanaa eat eee ee SL Eee 229,452,000 
Cotton-seed........... esbreell | Rises. carey 154,548,000 
DUCE SER mercies tact ccc 19,548,000 75,598,000 
Fermented liquors........... G5 30i; 00 OFS Nee meee eee ene 
PATHICIES OL 000. -s.cccence. c 31°316;000 Si eumece oes 
COT errors izes ocean. vices 6,505-000 iN mmeeee eve 
Metal and metal goods 251280007 Mine tee ton yc 
SIMSON OES ce acess Sb. B48 10,051,000 
Ostrich-feathers. 0.5.5. ecenee|, ena licee 10,253,000 
Spinning materials... ae 14,421,000 752,540,000 
Wood and ivory............. 27,086,000 2,970,000 
Woven goods...........-005 292:885.000- WOW So acues 
REYES: Crap i letctanate cis yisassrisie: sinross 18,944,000 | ......... 
eMachinery: Sie. eee rele. 12,236,000 
Boots and shoes 13,719,000 
ED IUe Sia eae ener 83,258,000 Blasi ntye 
Fats and oils.. aa 27,155,000 20,491,000 
OtHerigoodsa-nns. seen te. 63,308,000 42,989,000 
TIO tall irasNaretereiriersipicizye/$ <5 654,993,000 1,298,832,000 





The receipts of the Suez Canal Company for 
1880 amounted to 41,790,900 francs, the ex- 
penses to 28,811,803 francs, leaving a balance 
of 12,979,097 francs, After deducting the 
statutory reserve of 5 per cent, a balance of 
12,330,145 frances remained. In 1880, 2,017 
vessels, of 4,378,064 tons, passed through the 














canal. The nationality of these vessels was as 
follows: 
COUNTRIES; Vessels. Tonnage, 
Great Britain.....,.........000. 1,579 | 8,460,977 
France 103 274,990 
Netherlands 69 173,131 
Austria 60 116,041 
Ttalye) ess: 52 105,279 
DAI ent eeemctnints cteie Herel + 85 85,612 
Germany 83 64,127 
MGS ER Mees dbs cade ds cus ts 22 46,689 
WMOMIMATICR EM Pee baled bis wlelsiu bides eicis 11 11,030 
PL OV AMER Pye tia Ne Ti araeissietc 10 18,650 
Sweden and Norway............ 8 11,379 
ROLCUS Al eee are eae lsccal we owls 6 5,889 
Othergiaren) sorunierds sii at ess We 24 19,870 
Otalinestecsttes iieeassie 6s 2,017 4,378,064 











The length of railway lines in 1880 was 
1,518 kilometres. The number of post-offices 
in 1880 was 180, The number of domestic 
letters sent was 2,925,084; the number of 
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postal-cards 48,000; the pieces of printed mat- 
ter, newspapers, and merchandise, 1,556,000 ; 
the number of money orders sent, 38,125, 
for 39,608,000 piasters; the number of money 
packages, 82,500, for 1,107,000,000 piasters. 
The number of foreign letters and postal-cards 
sent and received was 1,625,139; of newspa- 
pers, ete., 1,063,000; of money orders, 11,440, 
for 4,500,000 piasters. 

The two Comptrollers-General, De Bligniéres 
and Colvin, made their annual report to the 
Khedive on the 21st of February. The former 
Viceroy, Ismail, had not only plunged the 
country into debt, but had disorganized the 
entire machinery of the administration. The 
first task of the two comptrollers was to liqui- 
date the enormous debt. A commission was 
appointed, composed of representatives of the 
great powers, and representatives of the 
Egyptian Government, which in three months 
elaborated the decree for liquidation, presented 
to the Khedive on July 17, 1880, and signed 
by him. 

The first step necessary for carrying out the 
settlement was to realize on the Rothschild 
loan of 8,500,000 pounds sterling face value; 
which would yield, after the deduction of the 
commissions, the first coupon, and the dis- 
count, 5,635,500 Egyptian pounds ($28,290,- 
000). Interminable hindrances stood in the 
way of the realization. Other public creditors 
held mortgages upon the state demesnes which 
were hypothecated for this loan, and new liens 
were being constantly registered. The prior 
mortgages were finally lifted by means of 
money advances from Rothschild, after the 
later claims had been removed by a viceregal 
decree annulling the judgment of the Court of 
Appeals at Alexandria, and declaring the de- 
mesnes not subject to execution. The pro- 
ceeds of the loan were thus made available. 
The financial transactions for the first year left 
a surplus. The comptrollers apply the entire 
surplus from the revenues set aside for the 
settlement of the debt, when there isa surplus, 
to the sinking fund. If they yield a surplus 
sufficient to satisfy the stipulated requirements 
of the sinking fund, one half of one per cent 
of the amount of the public debt annually, the 
remaining revenues are left at the disposition 
of the Government ; but, if they do not, enough 
is taken from these to make up the amount re- 
quired for sinking the debt. The budget for 
1881 was made up in accordance with these 
rules. The ordinary receipts for the foregoing 
year were 5,034,267 Egyptian pounds as re- 
turned by the departments, and 4,370,030 
pounds ($21,740,900) when comptrolled. The 
extraordinary receipts were expected to amount 
to about 300,000 pounds ($1,500,000), and were 
disposable by decree of the Khedive. The 
comptrollers recommended their application to 
public works, as 135,000 Egyptian pounds were 
needed for the railroads, and as much as 3800,- 
000 for public buildings. The revenues for 
1880, the report shows, yielded under the re- 
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formed administration a surplus over expendi- 
tures sufficient to add 153,000 Egyptian pounds 
to the sinking fund, and furnish at least as 
much for improvements on public works. For 
some time to come the debt settlement will 
consume 40 per cent of the total revenues of 
the state. 

The effect of the settlement of the debt 
question by the liquidation law was to raise 
the price of Egyptian securities in the market 
from 150 to 360 francs. Before the close of 
the year 1880, 11,424,000 Egyptian pounds of 
floating debt had been paid off, and there re- 
mained 1,021,000 pounds yet to settle. The 
revenues assigned for the payment of the debt 
and interest are the land-taxes of four prov- 
inces and the customs duties. 

The public debt of Egypt, amounting to 
$365,000,000, exclusive of the Daira and Do- 
main debts, which come to $85,000,000 more, 
is an enormous burden for a land which has no 
mines, forestries, or manufactures, and derives 
its entire revenues from 4,750,000 acres of 
agricultural land. The revenue reaches barely 
$42,500,000, ont of which as much as $20,- 
000,000 go to the creditors, and $3,500,000 are 
paid to the Sultan. The favorable financial 
results of the year 1880, when, in addition to 
the fixed obligations, $1,500,000 surplus was 
applied to sinking the debt, are attributed by 
Mr. Money to an abundant harvest, improved 
trade, the readjustment of the land-tax, the 
abolition of tax-payments in kind, and the 
better legal facilities for the collection of ar- 
rears in taxation. The two coupons of the uni- 
fied debt were paid, amounting to $11,250,000; 
the deficit of the privileged debt, amounting 
to $1,250,000, was made up; the large amount 
due to the sinking fund was paid; and the 
above surplus left over. The law of liquida- 
tion increased the privileged debt $18,750,000, 
making the annual charge for this part of the 
debt some $6,000,000. 

The accomplishment of the far-reaching re- 
forms which have been instituted in the Goy- 
ernment of Egypt isascribable in a great meas- 
ure to the merits of Riaz Pasha. The substi- 
tution of a Government monopoly of salt, for 
the system by which the purchase of this com- 
modity was made compulsory, has not resulted 
favorably for the revenue thus far, by reason 
of deficient supervision. In January, 1880, 
twenty-eight small but vexatious taxes were 
abolished, the poll-tax was done away with, 
and the trade-taxes were reduced to narrower 
limits, those which weighed down agricultural 
occupations being happily removed altogether. 
The resulting losses to the revenue were made 
good by an increase in the Ushuri, or tithes, 
resting upon lands. 

The Mukabala, one of the most vicious finan- 
cial measures in Ismail Pasha’s whole category 
of impolicy, was remedied at the same time. 
This was an arrangement by which proprietors 
could, by the payment of certain assessments, 
purchase a partial immunity from the land- 
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taxes for all time. The actual losses accruing 
to persons who had taken the benefit of this 
law, by its abolition, were made good to them 
by Treasury warrants. The Jand-tax laws 
were referred to a commission for revision. 
To establish a rational system of land-taxation 
in Egypt is a work of long study and labor. 
The survey and registration of the lands is first 
necessary, and this work was immediately be- 
gun. But, like all public business in Egypt, 
this simple task soon got into a tangle. Gen- 
eral Stone, the chief of the army staff, was 
intrusted with the supervision of the survey. 
After nine months of topographical work he 
was replaced, April 7, 1880, by a commission, 
which set to work to revise the work per- 
formed, and adjudged the greater part of it 
unsatisfactory. The 300,000 Egyptian pounds 
thus far expended were consequently wasted, 
and the labor of surveying the country will not 
be completed in less than fifteen years, unless 
a larger force and more capable directors are 
employed. 

The decree of February 25, 1880, fixing the 
time for the payment of taxes, affords a desired 
relief to the Fellahs by making the collections 
fall in harvest-time, and not when the agricult- 
urist has paid out most of his money in pre- 
paring for the next crop. In Lower Egypt 
the taxes are collected, under the new regula- 
tions, in part after the cotton-picking, which 
commences in October, and in part after the 
winter crop is harvested, or in April and the 
succeeding months, while during the months 
of March, August, and September no taxes are 
collectable. In Upper Egypt nearly all the 
collections are made between April and Au- 
gust. The Hurbdaj is still resorted to, and de- 
linquent Fellahs are made to produce their 
hoards under the lash, 

Payments of taxes in kind are abolished, 
since the improvements in the means of com- 
munication, especially in the postal system, 
enable the inhabitants of the remotest districts 
to convert their produce into money. The po- 
sition of the tax-gatherer was materially bet- 
tered by allowing him a yearly salary of twelve 
Egyptian pounds, while the percentage which 
he is allowed from the collected taxes has been 
reduced one tenth. Through this change the 
prevailing system of extortion will be remedied 
to some extent, and the tax-payer somewhat 
relieved from the necessity of providing for 
the support of the collector on a more or less 
liberal scale, in addition to the payments which 
find their way into the Treasury. 

The tariff has been submitted to thorough 
regulation, and the collection. of customs 
placed in charge of a better director, with 
the result that they have yielded in the first 
year a surplus of 100,000 Egyptian pounds. 
The system of statute labor the new admin- 
istration would like to abolish, and they have 
striven to restrict the demands to the lowest 
practicable limits. Nevertheless, the Depart- 
ment of Public Works were obliged in 1880 
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to require 15,000,000 days of compulsory serv- 
ice upon works of indisputable public utility. 
At first a regulation was made, allowing the 
Fellahs to purchase release from personal sery- 
ice by the payment of a sum of money; but 
the law was changed so as to require every 
one to furnish a substitute before he can se- 
cure his discharge, since it was found that the 
indemnity fee was paid by all the Fellahs, 
and labor could not be hired. 

The education of the people, a matter which 
has hitherto been sadly neglected, has been 
taken hold of, and a commission appointed for 
the elaboration of a plan of reform. ‘The first 
decision arrived at has been put into execution 
by the establishment of a normal school. 

The Khedive himself, who was made a poor 
man by the surrender of his estates in 1877, 
makes but a modest demand on the public 
revenues, the civil list assigned him being only 
$500,000 in amount. The family connections 
are more exacting, absorbing $1,100,000, in- 
cluding the ex-Khedive’s allowance. The Na- 
tional Debt Office is a burdensome appendage, 
costing $250,000 a year in high salaries paid 
to the European officials. The two chiefs re- 
ceive $20,000 each. Expensive foreign func- 
tionaries are attached also to the Railway, Do- 
main, and Daira Departments. The payment 
of high salaries to international assistants has 
had the result of securing to the ministers 
an increase in their salaries of from $7,500 to 
$15,000. 

The cost of the army is $1,850,000 a year, 
of the navy $300,000. The army numbered, at 
the time of the financial report, 13,500 officers 
and men, and the navy not quite 11,500, The 
pay of the soldiers was complained of as in- 
sufficient, that of the officers averaging about 
$500 a year, and that of the men barely $50. 

A decree, dated March 80th, created a Na- 
tional Board of Education, on the French 
model. It possesses extensive powers, and is 
the supreme authority in educational matters. 
The Minister of Public Instruction is the presi- 
dent of the board. The amount assigned for 
purposes of public instruction in 1881 was 
$405,000. In the elementary education of the 
people there has not even a beginning been 
made yet. Of the above appropriation $50,000 
was set aside for the new organization of edu- 
cation ; $40,000 was assigned for the new 
normal school; an equal sum is spent on the 
education of young men in France, and various 
Government schools for law, technical instruc- 
tion, medicine, languages, etc., consume the re- 
mainder. 

The prison management, police, and quar- 
antine systems in Egypt are very defective, 
vbut they have the advantage of being inexpen- 
sive. A curious item in the budget provides 
$450,000 for protecting and feeding the pil- 
grims to Mecca, and to encourage the great an- 
nual pilgrimage, The mixed tribunals cost over 
$750,000 a year. The native courts of justice 
cost, with their host of functionaries, less than 
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one third as much, but their administration of 
justice is of the worst description. The sum 
set aside for the year to meet the expenses of 
the new judicial organization which is pro- 
jected is only $45,000. The nominal amount 
appropriated for public works is $2,250,000. 
Of this, $250,000 was for the protection of the 
country against floods, $500,000 for the main- 
tenance of the great arterial canals ealled the 
Mahmoudieh, the Katatbeh, the Ibrahimieb, 
and the Ismailich. The maintenance of the 
Cairo Theatre, the Boulak Museum, and other 
expenses which are otherwise classed in most 
countries, are included in the budget for public 
works. 

The exceedingly primitive and scanty needs 
of the people explain the facility with which 
the extraordinary demands for the liquidation 
of the debt are met. The food, clothing, and 
houses of the Fellah cost next to nothing. He 
very seldom indulges in the only luxury of his 
class, that of keeping two wives. His savings 
are put in jewelry, which he converts into 
money again in hard times. The Nile fails 
the agriculturists, and a bad harvest occurs, on 
an average once in every five years. Since the 
present management began, a marked improve- 
ment in the houses and the whole standard of 
comfort of the Fallaheen has been observed. 

The improvement in the credit of Egypt 
through the successful operation of the liquida- 
tion arrangement was the cause of a sudden 
expansion of business and a large influx of 
foreign capital. Companies were established 
for land cultivation, for lending on mortgage, 
for building purposes, for sugar-refining, for 
water-supply, and many other purposes. The 
interest on money fell, and the price of land 
rose in many places 300 per cent. Irrigation- 
pumps and agricultural machinery were im- 
ported on a large scale; the importations of 
these things were 80 per cent greater in 1880 
than the year before, and in 1881 showed a 
still larger increase. The largest part of the 
new capital embarked in Egypt has come from 
France. 

Counterfeiting frauds, which had been prac- 
ticed on a large scale for ten years, were dis- 
covered in the spring. The headquarters of 
the coiners were at Geneva and Marseilles. 
Factories in Switzerland were engaged in turn- 
ing out millions of piasters—a small, thin coin 
of the value of five cents—containing 30 per 
cent less silver than the standard. False Pa- 
pal francs and small Egyptian and Turkish gold 
coins were also imported by the criminal or- 
ganization, which included several persons of 
position, As much as $1,500,000 of base money 
was supposed to be in circulation. 

Although the Egyptian dominions cover an 
area almost as great as Russia in Europe, the 
lower Nile valley and the delta, which furnish 
the whole of the revenues with which the Goy- 
ernment is supported and the national debt 
paid, are about the size of Belgium. The rest 
of the huge empire is a financial drain upon the 
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resources of the country. In former times the 
Soodan was the nursery of soldiers and slaves 
for Egypt. The efforts for the suppression of 
the slave-traftic, if they are still continued in 
earnest, are not successful; for gangs are still 
driven by slavers to the coast. In the sea- 
board provinces of the Red Sea the Egyptian 
rule is only nominal a day’s march from the 
coast. The interminable war with Abyssinia 
has returned no benefits. With the exception 
of Suakim and a couple of other small ports, 
the whole of the equatorial provinces are a 
burden upon the country. The abolition of 
slavery would probably lead to the gradual com- 
mercial development of Upper Egypt. The 
Khedive is said to be desirous of abolition. 
But it can only be accomplished by the strong 
arm, and for that he has not the means, unless 
his international monitors Jend him material 
assistance. 

The situation of Egypt under the present 
system of international control is not a natural 
one. If the people had been of a less docile 
and peaceable nature, and the ruler and polit- 
ical leaders less self-restrained, this system of a 
foreign directory eould not have been imposed 
without resistance. The establishment of the 
mixed tribunals by Ismail Pasha ingrafted the 
principle of foreign interference in the consti- 
tution of the country, and these institutions 
of his own creation became the agents of his 
downfall. The constitutional issue of the debt 
crisis was the enforcement, over the Egyptian 
Government itself, by the foreign govern- 
ments, which had before 1875 exercised con- 
sular jurisdiction, of the principle of the right 
of jurisdiction of the mixed tribunals that had 
succeeded the consular courts. The super- 
vision of the entire administration, the man- 
agement of the finances, and the practical con- 
trol of all the departments, was at the same 
time transferred at the dictation of foreign 
Governments to the international agents of the 
bond-holders, who were appointed by the in- 
tervening powers. France and England chose 
the two joint comptrollers, and the same powers 
with Austria and Italy the four commissioners 
of the public debt. The comptrollers can only 
be removed by their own governments. They 
are given full powers of investigation into all 
branches of the administration. They may at- 
tend the meetings of the Council of Ministers, 
and express an opinion on any public measure. 
The administration of Riaz Pasha, which was 
likewise the creature of the intervening pow- 
ers, followed all the suggestions of the comp- 
trollers, and they themselves have exercised 
their powers of supreme control in mutual 
harmony. Since Colvin succeeded Major Bar- 
ing as the English comptroller, De Bligniéres 
has, by virtue of his seniority and longer ex- 
perience, taken the lead in the management. 
French and English officials have been at the 
head of all the important administrations. Be- 
sides the control and public debt offices and 
the judges of the international courts, the cus- 
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toms, the railways, the telegraphs, the harbors 
of Alexandria and of the Suez Canal ports, 
the coast-guard, the light-houses, the post- 
office, the finance department of the Govern- 
ment, the public works, and the administration 
of the Domain and Daira lands, are all di- 
rected by executive officers of one or the other 
of those nationalities. The subordinate posi- 
tions in all the offices are divided between na- 
tives and Frenchmen. Through the selection 
of able and hard-working officials, the French 
have gained a stronger footing in the admin- 
istrations than the English. The reforms in- 
augurated by the initiative of the comptrollers 
have worked well, and the foreign experts who 
have been intrusted with the administrative 
control of the government offices have for the 
most part performed their duties faithfully and 
capably. The very success of the foreign ad- 
ministrators in extricating the country from 
the financial quicksand into which it had 
fallen, in organizing the general administration 
of the government and bringing it into work- 
ing order, and in creating confidence in the 
future of the country and attracting capital and 
skill from abroad, hastened the period when 
native and religious prejudices would come to 
the surface. Egyptians naturally chafed to see 
the government of their country taken out of 
their hands, and all the important posts filled 
by aliens. The sooner the new system began 
to work well, the more impatient they were of 
the government by foreigners. This abnormal 
situation was the more irksome, from the cir- 
cumstance that the foreign officials receive sal- 
aries which would be enormous in any country, 
but which are unheard of in Egypt. 

The Khedive gave his countenance and sup- 
port to the administrative reforms. He is fully 
conscious of the lack of technical attainments 
and executive ability on the part of his coun- 
trymen, and welcomes the aid of the European 
administrators. He is satisfied that their ef- 
forts are working for the best good of his peo- 
ple. He is willing to wait for the plans which 
his European counselors have in view for the 
material improvement and intellectual eleva- 
tion of the Egyptian people, to be matured and 
to work out their gradual results. He is grati- 
fied at the progress which has already been 
made in that direction, and desires that his 
people should be schooled in the methods 
which are being put in practice. But, friend 
of progress as he is, he is intensely patriotic 
and thoroughly Egyptian in his feelings, and 
is also an earnest and devout Mobammedan. 
He brooks with impatience the position of po- 
litical effacement in which the circumstances of 
his succession have placed him, and looks hope- 
fully for a time when he will be more of a 
ruler in his own land, surrounded by advisers 
and officers chosen from among his own peo- 
ple. Tevfik was, therefore, on his guard 
against the development of foreign interests in 
Egypt, except those which depended on the 
acknowledged international obligations of the 
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country, and such commercial enterprises as 
he deemed conducive to the prosperity and 
progress of his people. 

Industrial and commercial enterprises of all 
kinds have been welcomed. But the Khedive, 
whose authorization is necessary before any 
corporation can be established, has firmly set 
his face against the acquisition of lands by for- 
eign agricultural companies. In this he has 
been seconded by the comptrollers. 

Egypt has become, in the way explained 
above, the ward of the Christian powers. 
There are fourteen governments that claim 
the right of intervention which England and 
France have exercised as trustees for the rest. 
England and France, though acting thus far in 
barmony, are the chief rivals for the reversion 
of this part of the Ottoman Empire. Turkey 
was allowed to take advantage of the situation, 
to strengthen her hold on Egypt. By the fir- 
man of 1879, which confirmed Tevfik on the 
throne, the Sultan annulled the practical inde- 
pendence which Ismail had purchased at an 
enormous price, and reasserted his sovereignty 
in principle by depriving the Khedive of the 
power of contracting foreign loans and that of 
indefinitely increasing the army. The limit to 
which the military establishment is restricted 
is 18,000 men. Germany, Austria, and Italy 
do not let the claims of either England or 
France pass unchallenged. They are seeking 
to extend their prestige in Egypt. They may 
ery “Stop!” by their united voice in the Euro- 
pean concert, to the aggressions of either of the 
rivals, The French are the most firmly seated 
in Egypt; they have done the most for the 
country, and now exploit it as a commercial 
dependency, while English mercantile interests 
in Egypt are waning at present. Yet the old 
boast that the Mediterranean will become “a 
French lake” is not now uttered openly. The 
recent extension of French dominion on the 
northern coast of Africa has not only awak- 
ened the distrust of the English, but has caused 
serious alarm in Egypt. Great Britain, since 
the construction of the Suez Canal, claims 
Egypt as her own property by the right of the 
stronger, and is prepared to occupy and hold 
the country with her whole military strength 
against all comers, and to supersede the goy- 
ernment and subjugate the people the moment 
the submission required by her ‘paramount 
interests” is refased. 

The change from national independence to a 
mediatized condition, in which the functions 
of government were exercised by the agents 
of European powers, and the Franks were 
insinuating themselves into all the positions 
of profit and authority, and in which the 
Sultan was making his regained sovereignty 
unpleasantly felt, had its natural outcome in 
a national movement. This movement took 
form in 1881. It conflicted with the policy 
adopted by the Khedive; but from his nature 
and his position he could not help being in 
some respects morally identified with it. The 
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natural champions of the native cause were the 
army, the only institution which had not been 
denationalized, and the class which would least 
appreciate the good in the foreign innovations. 
The soldiers had a grievance of their own: 
their native officers were being displaced by 
Turks. Smarting under this wrong, they as- 
sumed the character of the Janizaries of old, 
with a determination which made it apparent 
that foreign domination can not acquire much 
moral strength and authority, even over so 
docile and submissive a people as the Egyptians, 
from mere diplomatic arrangements. 

A mutiny of troops broke out at Cairo on 
the 2d of February, of such dimensions that 
the Government was intimidated, and allowed 
its course to be dictated by the soldiery. Dis- 
satisfaction had been felt for some time by the 
Arab officers at the conduct of the Minister of 
War, Osman Reski Pasha. The minister, whe 
was of Circassian origin, offended the native 
officers by giving appointments to Turkish offi- 
cers and favoring them, while he treated the 
Arabs with arrogance and contempt. The 
colonel of the body-guards and the colonels of 
the two other regiments stationed at Cairo 
presented a petition to the Viceroy, requesting 
the removal of the Minister of War. The ad- 
dress was handed to the Prime Minister, Riaz 
Pasha, who in the course of time sent it to the 
Minister of War. The latter called a council of 
war, and ordered the three colonels to be placed 
under arrest. The guard regiment, as soon as 
they heard of the arrest of their colonel, stormed 
the arsenal where the officers were confined, 
and where the investigating board was sitting. 
Osman Pasha escaped by flight, and Eflatun 
Pasha, his deputy, and General Stone Pasha, 
the American chief of the staff, were mal- 
treated. Finally, the imprisoned officers were 
found and borne away in triumph to the Abdin 
Palace, which was surrounded by the troops, 
boisterously demanding an audience with the 
Khedive, to whom they reiterated the demand 
for the dismissal of Osman. The Khedive in- 
dignantly ordered the insubordinate colonels 
to give up their swords, and met with a flat 
refusal. The ministers came to the Viceroy and 
took council. After some deliberation they 
concluded that it was best to yield. The sol- 
diers, after they were told that Osman was re- 
moved, and Mahmoud Sami Pasha el Barudis, 
at the time Minister of the Wag, or Public 
Institutions, appointed in his place, departed 
with salutes and cheers. 

The most popular of the refractory colonels, 
Ahmed Araby Bey, became the leader of the 
native cause. He possessed all the qualities 
of a patriot leader and champion of popu- 
lar rights. In the time of Ismail he had been 
deprived of his rank through caprice, and suc- 
ceeded in being restored. From that time he 
determined to devote his efforts to obtaining 
the privilege of a fair trial for the officers of 
the army before they could be dismissed. His 
sympathies soon extended over a wider field. 
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The arbitrary and ignoble treatment of the 
Fellaheen by the officers of the law led him to 
ponder on areform in the administration of civil 
justice by which human rights and the prin- 
ciples of justice should be respected all over 
Egypt. The idea of inciting the army to de- 
mand popular reforms was conceived by Araby 
Bey and his fellow-officers in the reign of Is- 
mail, but they doubted their success against 
his organized power and ruthless will. When 
the step was once taken, Araby Bey was the 
chosen director of this new and dangerous po- 
litical force. He possessed the unmeasured 
confidence of the army, and soon won the de- 
votion of the people. In the spring he gained 
the ear of the Khedive, and persuaded him of 
the necessity for certain reforms in the army. 
In September a military revolution was ef- 
fected, and the attempt to establish a Pretorian 
rule of the army over the affairs of the country 
was for the time being a success. Riaz Pasha’s 
tenure of the premiership had some time be- 
fore grown insecure. His possible successors 
were Sherif Pasha and Nubar Pasha, both 
Egyptian statesmen of pre-eminent standing and 
distinguished services. Sherif Pasha has held 
every one of the ministerial portfolios at one 
time or another, and has been several times 
prime minister. Though educated in Paris, he 
is astanch Mohammedan. He comes from a 
distinguished family, and bears an unimpeached 
character for probity. Nubar Pasha is the most 
widely known of the native statesmen. He 
was the originator of the international tribunals, 
and his high talents and broad, statesmanlike 
views have gained the respect of Europe. The 
French consul-general, Baron de Ring, an able 
but ambitious man, agitated for the downfall 
of the Riaz ministry, and, coming into conflict 
with the French comptroller, was called to an- 
other post. Riaz Pasha was particularly objec- 
tionable to the army and the national agita- 
tors. He was held responsible for the custom 
of promoting foreigners, to the exclusion of 
native talent. He was a foreigner himself, a 
Circassian, and his expressed preference for 
Turkish and Circassian officers in the higher 
commands, as possessing more military talent 
and experience, rendered him obnoxious to the 
army. The practice of passing the Arab offi- 
cers in making promotions was discontinued 
after the demonstration in February. There 
were some two thousand army officers in 
Egypt, the majority of them without com- 
mands. They were a unit in the present 
movement, and their influence over the rank 
and file was complete. 

The Khedive had himself come into conflict 
with Riaz Pasha. He had insisted on certain 
measures which Riaz had opposed and slighted. 
The Khedive declared that he would assume 
the presidency of his council himself. He thus 
came to be counted with the growing party 
which was agitating for the fall of Riaz, and 
was associated with, although he gave no sign 
of encouragement to, the revolutionary army 
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party who were seeking with threats of mili- 
tary violence to have the numerous and high- 
paid foreign officials replaced by native Egyp- 
tians, and otherwise curtail the privileges ac- 
corded to foreigners. One of the complaints 
was that the foreigners who were amassing 
wealth in Cairo and Alexandria were practically 
exempt from taxation. The special grievances 
of the army—the threatened reduction of the 
forces, the miserable pay, the appointment of 
unpopular and supercilious Turkish officers, ete. 
—were more immediately felt. Among all the 
national aspirations no demand was uttered for 
the abolition of the comptrollership. The 
Khedive proposed to the recalcitrant colonels 
that they make a declaration of their alle- 
giance. Araby signed such a protest of loy- 
alty, but his colleagues refused. The military 
party had, since the affair of February, insisted 
on the retirement of the Riaz Cabinet, and on 
certain reforms in the military service. 

On the forenoon of the 9th of February the 
Minister of War, Daoud Pasha, was handed a 
document signed by Araby Bey, demanding the 
dismissal of the ministry, a constitution, and 
the increase of the army to 18,000, and stating 
that the troops would appear before the Abdin 
Palace in the afternoon, and remain there until 
their demands were satisfied, unless sooner ap- 
prised of the assent of the Khedive. The Vice- 
roy, on the advice of Comptroller Colvin and 
Riaz, proceeded to summon the loyal troops in 
person to resist the insurgents. At the stated 
hour 4,000 troops with 18 cannon marched to 
the palace, and when the Khedive returned he 
found them drawn up around it. Colvin ad-\ 
vised him to advance and arrest the leader. 
Tevfik commanded Araby to dismount, which 
he did, sheathing his sword. But, instead of 
ordering him into arrest, the Khedive asked 
him his business. Araby Bey replied: ‘“‘ We 
come for law and justice; so long as you give 
us both, you are our Effendina; if not, we 
have your successor ready.” Through several 
foreign representatives, who performed the 
part of intermediators, along parley took place. 
The end of the Khedive’s deliberations was, 
that he agreed to a change of ministers, and 
promised to submit the other points to the 
Porte, The insurgents objected to the names 
proposed by the Viceroy for chief of Cabinet, 
and insisted on Sherif Pasha. Upon his agree- 
ing to invite Sherif to form a Cubinet, and de- 
livering to the insurgents a letter conferring 
the appointment, which was read to the soldiers 
by Colonel Araby Bey, the troops marched to 
their quarters. 

Sherif Pasha was at first reluctant to accept 
office under such circumstances. The nego- 
tiations with the troops were continued the 
following day, and then broken off. An As- 
sembly of Notables gathered at Oairo, through 
whose intervention it was arranged that Sherif 
Pasha should form a ministry, with Mahmoud 
Sami as Minister of War, that the reforms in 
the military regulations demanded should be 
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carried out, with the exception of the increase 
of the army, and that the regiments should 
leave Cairo at the time fixed by Sherif Pasha. 
The immediate occasion for the outbreak had 
been an order of Riaz to transfer Araby Bey 
and his regiment to Alexandria. 

The new ministry was formed on the 14th, 
It was composed as follows: Sherif Pasha, 
President of the Council and Minister of the 
Interior; Haidar Pasha, Minister of Finance ; 
Ismail Ayub Pasha, Minister of Public Works; 
Mahmoud Sami, Minister of War; Mustapha 
Fehmi Pasha, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
continuing in the same post which he held ; 
and Kadri Bey, Minister of Justice. 

There was much talk in Europe of a military 
expedition to Egypt to restore order and en- 
force the authority of the Government. But 
such an act on the part of either England or 
France, or both jointly, might lead to perilous 
complications which they were not prepared 
to encounter. The occupation of Egypt by 
Turkish forces and the active exercise of his 
authority as suzerain by the Caliph, France 
would not listen to, in view of the complications 
in Tunis and Algiers, A protest was raised 
even against the dispatch of Turkish commis- 
sioners to the Khedive. The Porte, neverthe- 
less, sent its messengers, Ali Fuad and Nizami 
Pasha, who assured the Khedive of the satis- 
faction of the Sultan as to his course, and en- 
joined the preservation of the status guo. The 
commissioners had hardly begun their work 
of investigation, when they were suddenly re- 
called. There are evidences of a secret corre- 
spondence between Tevfik and the wily and 
scheming Sultan, Abdul Hamid. The Khedive, 
fretting under the dictation of Riaz and the 
domination of the comptrollers, was inclined to 
turn for relief to the Sultan, whose suzerainty 
Ismail had expended all his craft and uncount- 
ed treasure to shake off. The Sultan, revolving 
in his mind the methods of acquiring ascend- 
ency in Egypt, was captivated by a scheme of 
a certain Hafyz Pasha for organizing Egypt as 
a privileged autonomous province on the model 
of the Lebanon. He had previously encouraged 
Halim, uncle of Ismail, in his efforts to sup- 
plant Tevfik on the throne, with French and 
English consent. The secret agencies of Ori- 
ental intrigue have been at work for some 
time at Cairo, and those elements of the pres- 
ent disorder which can help the Sultan’s Pan- 
islamic aspirations are fomented at Constanti- 
nople. The wlemas of the great mosque, El 
Azhar, are willing instruments of the propa- 
ganda, which has spread among the native 
merchants and lawyers through the efforts of 
one Sheik Senussi. By these means a schism 
was produced in the popular party. The army 
officers who began the agitation, and the land- 
owners and peasants who embraced the na- 
tional cause, were as much opposed to Turkish 
as to Christian aggression, while the Stamboul 
wire-pullers found means to partially convert 
the movement into an anti-Christian ferment. 
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The Panislamic pretensions of the Commander 
of the Faithful gained in popular favor after 
the French invasion of Tunis. The fears of 
British annexation, excited by expressions in 
the English press, strengthened this sentiment 
as well as the purely national impulse. Sherif 
Pasha, though a Turk by blood, has the repu- 
tation of being a stubborn foe to Turkish dom- 
ination. 

A dispatch of the British Government to Sir 
Edward Mallet, sent in November, declared 
that the British policy in Egypt was opposed 
to all intervention, and would support the na- 
tive autonomous government within the limits 
of the rights accorded by the firmans of the 
Sultan—that England does not favor separa- 
tion from Turkey. The present connection 
with Turkey is a safeguard against foreign 
intervention and rival ambition. England and 
France, who share the same views, have co-op- 
erated to secure good government. One great 
reform remains to be effected—good and sys- 
tematic justice between natives in their deal- 
ings with each other. This work should be 
accomplished by Egyptians, and not by the 
extension of the international tribunals. The 
dispatch ends with a warning that this policy 
would be changed if anarchy or disorder should 
become prevalent. The fears of a British occu- 
pation had taken strong hold of the Egyptians, 
and were one of the prime causes of the 
nationalist agitation. The dispatch of Lord 
Granville was effective in allaying this dread, 
which was growing stronger. 

The Fellaheen, anable to obtain justice from 
the native judges, have frequently brought their 
cases by means of legal subterfuges into the in- 
ternational courts, A scheme for a local judici- 
ary was elaborated by the new ministry, and the 
tribunals were organized and ready to hear com- 
plaints by the beginning of 1882. In October 
occurred another manifestation of the new po- 
litical forces which had come in play. An in- 
jurious expression, characterizing Mohammed 
as a “false prophet,” was printed in the lead- 
ing European journal, “L’Egypte.” The wle- 
mas, the students in the great religious univer- 
sity at Cairo, complained to the ministers, who 
upon examining the context concluded that the 
phrase had been inserted through an editorial 
blunder. They accordingly deemed an official 
admonition sufficient. But the religious com- 
munity were not satisfied, and demanded the 
suppression of the newspaper, uttering vague 
threats, which were repeated by the military ; 
until, finally, the ministry revoked their de- 
cision, and suppressed the paper. 

The regiments which had made the rebel- 
lious demonstration were after a season trans- 
ferred to different posts without making further 
trouble. 

One of the main demands of the nationalist 
party was for constitutional government and 
a House of Representatives. In obedience to 
his new masters, and with the consent of his 
old ones, the Viceroy called, for the 23d of De- 
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cember, an Assembly of Notables to be elected 
by the people, which was designed to inaugu- 
rate the representative system, at least in form. 
The enthusiasm and independence with which 
the Fellaheen voted for their representatives 
revealed to the Government, and to the in- 
triguing representatives of the numerous for- 
eign interests and dynastic factions at Cairo, 
and their principals in the various capitals of 
Europe, that the liberal political ideas and na- 
tionalistic principles of the popular party had 
taken a deep root in the minds of the ancient 
race who once bore the torch of civilization, 
and who have since tilled their fertile valley 
under the whip of many masters. 

The Khedive has interdicted the world- 
known ceremony of the Dosseh. It was cele- 
brated, every year, on the birthday of the 
Prophet. The accredited version concerning 
its origin is this: that an illustrious saint, wish- 
ing to convince the people of the sanctity of 
his mission, had the way from his house to the 
mosque covered with earthen vases; then, 
mounting his horse, he proceeded to the house 
of God without breaking one of the pieces. 
Those who witnessed the miraculous prome- 
nade were struck with wonder, and resolved 
that thereafter the sheik on horseback should 
pass over a carpet of human bodies. The sa- 
ered animal could only sanctify the faithful 
by the contact of its hoof. On the appointed 
day, every year, an immense crowd has been 
accustomed to assemble on the ground where 
the Dosseh is going to take place. English and 
other foreign tourists have been drawn fre- 
quently to the horrifying scene by curiosity. 
The frenzied devotees, often intoxicated with 
hasheesh, rush with low cries into the lane 
through which the horse is to pass, which has 
been kept clear by the police. They prostrate 
themselves in the way of the sheik as he sits 
on a splendid white horse, which half a dozen 
grooms are hardly able to hold. When the 
bit is let loose, he dashes across the animate 
pavement. After the sheik has passed, the 
fanatics, many of them crushed and wounded, 
disappear as if by enchantment. 

ELECTRICITY, Recenr Tueories of. 
James Clerk Maxwell enunciated the theory 
that light is an electrical vibration. The the- 
oretical ground for this theory is the explana- 
tion which the two states of electric energy, 
static and kinetic, afford of the vibratory 
motion of light. Electricity, when passing 
through conductors or revolving within the 
poles of a magnet, is a kinetic force, and when 
dammed back by an insulator is a static force 
existing in a state of strain. Light is a form 
of energy which alternates between the kinetic 
and the static forms. Its rapid motion through 
a transparent medium is only comparable to 
the rate at which electricity travels along a 
conductor. When it is known that the veloc- 
ity of light is numerically equal to the calcu- 
lated rate of the transmission of an electro- 
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oretically demonstrated by mathematicians, 
the connection between the two forms of en- 
ergy, which are found also to touch each other 
at other points, and to interdepend in many 
respects, must naturally be supposed to be real 
and close. That the only known physical 
forces whose effects are transmitted through 
such wide media, and at such a high rate of 
motion, should possess precisely the same ye- 
locity constant proves that the phenomena can 
only be referred to the same source. 

Professor Maxwell died before he was able 
to interpret the true relation between the two 
great groups of phenomena; but the certainty 
with which he established that they are the 
manifestations of one and the same force is the 
most valuable bequest left by that eminent theo- 
rist to the scientific world, which brings it to 
the threshold of a great advance in physical 
science. That light and electricity are related 
was first suspected by Faraday, who labored 
for years to establish his hypothesis. The 
only result which his many experiments yield- 
ed was the production of luminosity upon the 
surface of a dense kind of glass containing 
borate of lead, by exciting a powerful magnet, 
between whose poles a beam of polarized light 
had been projected upon the glass, and then 
interrupted. This experiment was first inter- 
preted many years after by Maxwell and Sir 
William Thomson, and was the experimental 
basis of the Maxwellian theory. Many other 
transparent substances have been found to ex- 
hibit the same phenomenon in a Jess marked 
degree. A feeble luminosity has been dis- 
cerned, even in common air, between the poles 
of a magnet similarly excited. Dr. Kerr has 
recently experimented in the same manner 
upon opaque bodies, and has shown that when 
light passes through a film of magnetized iron, 
thin enough to be translucent, its plane is ro- 
tated. The main fact which suggests an in- 
separable relation between light and electricity 
is the identical value of the velocity of light, 
which has often been measured, and of the 
constant, which expresses the rate at which a 
magnetic wave-disturbance would travel, which 
has been calculated from electric measurements. 
Maxwell’s theory explains the fact noted above, 
that light transmitted through an active elec- 
tric conductor must change its plane. It re- 
quires that insulators should be transparent, 
and conductors impervious to light. Even 
ebonite, the most opaque of electric insulators, 
has been shown by Graham Bell to be exceed- 
ingly transparent to some kinds of radiation. 
That the co-efficient of velocity of light in a 
transparent medium should depend upon its 
electric strain constant is a consequence of the 
theory. There are certain phenomena which, 
while showing an intimate connection between 
light and electricity, have not yet been ex- 
plained in accordance with the theory. One 
of these is the remarkable effect of light in 
reducing the electric resistance of selenium, 
the light of a candle being sufficient to enhance 
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its conductive power fivefold. Another is the 
fact that light generates a current on striking 
the platinum electrode of a voltameter. 

In further confirmation of Maxwell’s electro- 
magnetic theory of light, it has been proved by 
the experiments of Helmholtz, Fitzgerald, and 
others, that Fresnel’s calculations of the in- 
tensity of light, reflected and refracted at the 
surface of meeting of transparent media, agree 
with this hypothesis in connection with the 
one assumed as the explanation of the laws of 
double refraction. 

Professor Sylvanus P. Thompson, Jamin, and 
other eminent physicists, have formed a con- 
ception of electricity which resembles the old 
belief that it is a fluid substance. Experiments 
appear to show that in its relations to energy 
and matter it only acts as a transmitter of 
energy, and is not convertible into it. The 
quantity of electricity within a closed surface, 
it has been demonstrated, can not be increased 
or diminished without the entrance or outflow 
of electricity. It is concluded, then, that elec: 
tricity is a third entity, distinct from matter 
and from energy, the total quantity of which 
in the universe is conceived to be constant, as 
is the total quantity of matter or of energy. 
It resembles matter in that it requires the ex- 
penditure of energy to set it in motion, and, 
when its motion is arrested, its kinetic energy 
reappears in the form of heat or an equivalent 
form. The force with which a quantity of 
electricity acts upon another varies inversely 
as the square of the distance between them, 
as does the mutual attraction of bodies, but 
the effect is of the nature of repulsion instead 
of attraction. Electricity may be imagined to 
be a physical entity which does not possess 
mass, but yet possesses a quality corresponding 
to elasticity, and can be the recipient of energy 
in both the kinetic and the potential forms, 
and which tends to distribute itself equally 
throughout space, and exercises a definite 
pressure on those ultimate particles of matter 
which it does not penetrate. Under this sup- 
position electricity would fulfill all the functions 
which are ascribed to the interstellar and in- 
termolecular ether. The hypothesis of the im- 
ponderable ether of space may be abandoned 
in favor of the immaterial electricity which 
may be assumed to fill all space. Light would 
then be the vibrations of this elastic but im- 
ponderable medium, Heat, or the equivalent 
forms of energy, are the forms into which light 
vibrations of electricity change when the vi- 
brations are arrested or absorbed, just as the 
vibration of matter, when arrested, changes 
into heat or its equivalents, But itis only the 
less refrangible rays—that is, the vibrations of 
greater wave-lengths—which nearly agree in 
period with the vibrations of molecules, and 
are convertible into calorific energy. The 
more rapid radiant vibrations, which produce 
actinic effects, do not expend their energy in 
thus intensifying molecular oscillations. Their 
electro-chemical action is explained by their, 
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alternating displacements of the electricity of 
space in the surface molecules of a chemical 
compound which is decomposed by their ac- 
tion, at certain stages of which rapidly re- 
versed electromotive action electrolysis occurs. 
While the phenomena of radiant energy and 
the other problems which have led to the pos- 
tulate of the hypothetical ether are satisfied by 
this theory of electricity, all electro-magnetic 
phenomena can be explained by the supposition 
of a constant tendency to the equalization of 
inequalities in the distribution of electricity. 
Electricity behaves like an incompressible fluid 
moving along stream-lines with the relative 
pressures and tepsions between the various 
parts which would belong to such a fluid. A 
body which contains an excess of electricity or 
a deficiency as compared with neighboring 
bodies tends to transfer to them, or they to it, 
the quantity above or below the average 
charge. The two conditions of electrification 
known as positive or vitreous and negative or 
resinous consist, according to this hypothesis, 
of an excess or defect in the electricity con- 
tained in a body compared with the ordinary 
distribution. Which of these states is the sur- 
charged condition has not been determined, 
though the weight of evidence indicates that 
it is that called negative and designated by the 
minus sign, the state of electrification which 
certainly tends more rapidly toward dissipation 
or discharge than does positive or vitreous 
electrification. The so-called minus, or, ac- 
cording to these conclusions, excessive or true 
plus electrification, is that possessed by the 
earth relatively to the surrounding space. 
ELEMENTS, Composire Nature oF THE. 
The spectroscopic studies of the materials of 
the sun, of the hotter and the cooler stars, and 
of the luminous nebule, have'led to the belief 
that most of the chemical elements, as they are 
known to us, are compound bodies; and that 
they are all resolvable, though the means of dis- 
sociating their components are beyond human 
reach, into a very few simple gases, or perhaps 
into one single ultimate form of matter. In 
accordance with the nebular hypothesis, which 
is strengthened by the probabilities of this 
new theory, the many forms of matter are as- 
sumed to have been progressively developed 
from their ultimate constituents by the changes 
in physical conditions through which the uni- 
verse has passed, the condensation and refriger- 
ation of the matter of which cooler heavenly 
bodies, exemplified by our earth, are composed. 
The reasons for assuming the elementary nature 
of the so-called elements are, that they resist 
all efforts to decompose them, and secondarily 
that they enter in definite proportions into 
chemical compounds. The property of chem- 
ical stability is manifested in many degrees. 
any compound substances combine as radicles 
and show a close resemblance to the elements 
in their behavior in certain relations. The 
building up of homogeneous substances from 
materials which are themselves complex com- 
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pounds formed from the union of other com- 
pounds, is the usual manner in which the 
minerals of the earth’s crust were formed. 
The metamorphic combinations through which 
the chemical constituents of organic substances 
pass are still more complex. Since the many 
thousand substances which are found on the 
earth have been resolved into a limited number 
of bodies, it may be expected that improved ex- 
perimental methods will discover the compound 
character of some of them, and that perhaps 
whole groups of the present elements will give 
way to analytical experiments, as did the alka- 
lies and earths which were regarded as primary 
substances at the beginning of this century. 
Nor, when the limited means which we possess 
for overcoming the cohesive force of molecules 
are considered, can it be taken for granted that 
any of the supposed elements possess the atomic 
constitution and physical properties of the sub- 
stances which composed the solar universe 
when the solid bodies of the planets and the 
liquid mass of the sun were dissolved into one 
fiery, gaseous flux, whose molecular particles 
developed a heat in their collisions far beyond 
that of the sun. 

Recent scientific speculation conjectures a 
cold nebular condition anterior to the luminous 
nebular period. It is supposed that, among the 
phases through which the stellar systems pass, 
may be one in which the gaseous matter is 
dispersed so widely in space that the flying 
molecules do not impinge upon each other with 
sufficient frequency to produce the manifesta- 
tions of heat and light. In that condition the 
division of matter may have been finer, and its 
constitution more homogeneous, than when it 
was drawn together, in accordance with the 
most universal law which science has estab- 
lished—that of the mutual attraction of bodies 
—into closer contact. The elements whose 
existence seems to be best established in the 
hotter stars and the nebule are the primary 
gases of the earth’s surface—hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen. Hydrogen seems to be present in all 
luminous bodies which have been examined 
with the spectroscope, where it occupies a po- 
sition inthe outer atmosphere. Nitrogen is the 
only other terrestrial substance whose presence 
in the nebule is ascertained. It has not been 
detected in the solar spectrum, but this is 
probably owing to the difficulty of determining 
the composition of a fused mass enveloped in 
an atmosphere of incandescent gases. As it 
forms so large a proportion of the earth’s at- 
mosphere, it must be inferred from the nebular 
hypothesis that it exists in the central body, 
which constitutes nearly -9°°, of the total mass 
of the solar system, unless it also be supposed 
to be one of the substances which have come 
into being during the process of cooling. Its 
presence in the incandescent nebula, its gaseous 
nature, and its probable simple molecular con- 
stitution, indicated by its light atomic weight, 
render this an unlikely supposition. The recent 
discovery of oxygen in the sun illustrates the 
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difficulty of reading the solar spectrum, and 
strengthens the expectation of finding nitrogen 
and perhaps numerous other unobserved bodies 
in the sun. 

The nebular spectra seem to be simpler than 
those of any of the solar bodies. Besides the 
two gases mentioned, the only other substance 
observed which projects a well-defined line is 
an unknown element whose spectrum resem- 
bles that of barium; but the proximity of its) 
line to the barium line is supposed to be purely 
accidental. This, like the two known sub- 
stances which have been identified in the neb- 
ule, may be presumed to be a gas of light 
atomic weight, which preserves the gaseous 
form at exceedingly low temperatures. In the 
formation of the solar system from a diffused 
nebulous mass, the kinetic theory would require 
that the gaseous materials should rise in tem- 
perature as they are brought into closer and 
closer compass before condensing into liquid 
forms. The hypothesis is that the unknown 
substance which has been discovered in the 
nebule, or substances if there are more such, 
was also represented in the solar system when 
in the nebular state; and that, when the gases 
were compressed more and more closely around 
the nuclear mass in obedience to the princi- 
ple of gravitation, the rise of temperature 
which attended the process transformed these 
substances, while the other gases remained 
stable. 

The theory was thus stated by Lester F. 
Ward in a meeting of the Philosophical So- 
ciety of Washington: ‘‘ Prior to the stage in 
the history of a nebula at which the degree of 
molar aggregation is sufficient to occasion a 
great amount of friction among the particles, 
the temperature of the primary molecular ag- 
gregates must be nearly that of space, and it. 
can rise only as increase of density and molar 
motion increases that friction, and converts 
material motion into ethereal vibration. Neb 
ule must therefore possess a long history, of 
which neither the telescope nor the spectro- 
scope can furnish any record—the pre-lumi- 
nous period—in which, of course, no gases can 
exist except those, like hydrogen and nitrogen, 
which maintain their gaseous form under ex- 
tremely low temperature. And it may be sup- 
posed that during this period other gases may 
exist associated with these, which, however, 
unlike them, are unable to sustain the succes- 
sively higher and higher temperatures which 
the nebula acquires in its process of conden- 
sation and organization into a system, and at 
certain stages of this process are dissociated 
and resolved into aggregates of a different con- 
stitution, suited to these temperatures. Some 
of the latter new aggregates would naturally 
assume the liquid and solid forms at temper- 
atures still high as compared with those to 
which we are accustomed, and constitute in 
the cooled-off crust of the planets the various 
metals and metalloids. In this manner we 
should have no difficulty in accounting for the 
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existence of all the elements found on the earth, 
even ifit were positively known that only the 
lighter gases were present in the parent nebu- 
le.” This theory accounts for the presence in 
the nebulw of a substance not present in the 
solar system, which is assumed to have once 
passed through the same physical condition, 
associated with other substances which are in- 
dubitably abundant in the sun and its planets, 
and for many substances present in the earth, 
some of which have been detected in the sun 
and stars, and numerous others of which are 
probably contained in them, of which no traces 
are found in the nebular spectra. It also ex- 
plains how these substances could have been 
derived from the nebular mass when their ex- 
istence in a volatile state would necessitate a 
temperature far higher than can be supposed 
to have ever prevailed throughout the original 
nebula. Those elements which have the high- 
est melting and volatilizing points are precisely 
those which have the greatest atomic weight, 
and are therefore the most likely to be of 
composite nature; while those which have 
the lowest combining numbers, and are there- 
fore more likely to be simple substances, are 
those which have as a rule extremely low con- 
densing points. Carbon, which, with an atom- 
ic weight of 12, assumes solid forms at ordi- 
nary temperatures, and mercury, which can be 
vaporized at a low temperature, while its com- 
bining number is in the new system 200, are 
the only exceptions to this rule. A law in ex- 
perimental chemistry is, that the increase of 
mass in the formation of compound molecules 
is attended with a decrease of stability. Many 
of the metallic and metalloidal elements com- 
bine in larger molecular masses than are pos- 
sessed by many compound substances. If they 
are the products of the metamorphosis of lost 
elementary substances at a time when the heat 
of the nascent solar system was greatest, they 
can not be expected to be resolved into their pri- 
mary constituents by human means. Those of 
them which are found in the sun may be sus- 
pected to belong to this category. Those which 
are found only in the earth may be compounds 
formed at a lower temperature. Many mole- 
cules of hydrogen, or of nitrogen, carbon, or 
oxygen, might be contained in a molecule of 
gold, of platinum, or of lead. 

It is consonant with the atomic theory to 
consider the stability of the elements as only 
relative. Even the molecule of hydrogen, 
which is taken as the standard and unit of 
molecular measurement, may be a superior form 
of atomic arrangement. There may be sub- 
stances with minuter and simpler molecules 
which can not be appreciated by the senses, 
and do not respond to the physical law of at- 
traction to a measurable extent. The impon- 
derable interstellar ether is matter which is 
not visibly subject to the influence of gravita- 
tion. Possibly there exist atomic aggregates 
of still lower order. All known substances 
may have been evolved from antecedent forms 
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of matter. The process of evolution is seen to 
go on in all the known forms of matter, and 
the evolution of matter with an altered molec- 
ular constitution would naturally be supposed 
to have attended the other physical changes in 
the history of nebule and their consolidation 
into planetary systems. The anomalous phe- 
nomena of ozone and antozone bring into ques- 
tion the absolute stability of the presumably 
simplest and most elementary substances. The 
unknown substance which gives out the green 
ray in the solar spectrum has been conjectured 
to be of simpler constitution than any of the 
terrestrial elements. 

In the various homologous series of hydro- 
carbons the boiling - point of the compounds 
rises, and their specific gravity increases, with 
their molecular complexity or increase in molec- 
ular weight. The broadest and most securely 
established general law in chemistry is that 
substances with the lowest atomicity have the 
lowest melting-points and the simplest spectra, 
and that both these functions are in a general 
way proportional to the combining number 
of a substance. The hypothesis of variable 
molecular groupings under different conditions 
within the so-called elements explains many 
facts which are now anomalous. It accounts 
for the irregular vapor densities of some sub- 
stances. The phenomenon of allotropism ex- 
hibited by various metalloids, which is most 
marked with those which have not been found 
in the sun, is thus explained. The allotropic 
substances -exhibit complex spectra, and their 
spectra are often different for the different al- 
lotropic states. In passing from one allotro- 
pic condition to another, energy is invariably 
evolved or absorbed, which can only be ac- 
counted for on the supposition that it controls 
changes in the molecular disposition of the 
atoms. The phenomena of polymerism in or- 
ganic substances can only be explained by the 
theory of the variability of constitution of sub- 
stances known to us as primary. The spec- 
trum of potassium varies exceedingly at dif- 
ferent temperatures, and the spectra present 
a marked analogy to those of hydrocarbons 
evolved during fractional distillation. 

The coincidence of some of the bright lines 
in the spectra belonging to different metals 
was first noticed by Kirchhoff. The bright- 
est_ stars give only a few prominent lines, 
and these are the same as those which show 
bright in the spectrum of the solar disk. In 
Sirius there are only half a dozen well-marked 
lines. The cold stars, which give a feeble 
and reddish light, have fluted spectra instead 
ot lines. The fluted spectrum of any sub- 
stance gives place at higher temperatures to 
the line-spectrum characteristic of the same 
substance; and when the elevation of temper- 
ature is gradual, the bright lines of an element 
appear in the same way in which the lines of 
the constituents of a compound appear, instead 
of the spectrum of the compound when the 
latter is broken up. In the laborious spectrum 
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analyses conducted by Lockyer on the plan of 
comparing superimposed photographic images, 
and of eliminating impurities from the spectra 
studied, it was found in the case of iron, for 
example, that the fact of a line coinciding with 
one of some different substance was not an ex- 
ception but the rule. In the region between 
39 and 40, where scarcely any iron lines had 
before been observed, and only 5 lines in the 
solar spectrum, the photographic process re- 
vealed nearly 300 solar lines and 62 lines of 
iron, of which latter 44 corresponded in posi- 
tion to lines of other metals. 

Lockyer’s analytical study of the spectra of 
different parts of the sun proves that the lines 
of each substance are fewer and the spectrum 
much simpler in the hotter than in the cooler 
regions. The flames or prominences are taken 
to be outbursts from the interior, and to show 
the highest temperature that can be examined. 
The spots possess an intermediate degree of 
temperature between the storm-flames and the 
regions which are free from either spots or 
storms, and which are supposed to be the 
coolest. The lines of iron, for example, most 
prominent in the flames are very different from 
those which show thickest in the spots, and 
are much fewer. The spectrum of the spots, 
while varying greatly in the lines seen, is gen- 
erally simpler than that even which is obtained 
in the electric spark. The spectra of the spots 
are not only much simpler than the sun’s spec- 
trum asa whole, and the flame-spectra than 
the spot-spectra, but totally different lines are 
projected at the transcendental temperatures 
of the flames. The cause of the difference in 
the lines is found in the changes observed in 
the refrangibility of lines due to variations of 
velocity in the movement of various solar va- 
pors. Tacchini, when watching the two iron 
lines 4922°5 and 5016°5 in a solar storm, sud- 
denly saw them both disappear, while two other 
entirely new lines made their appearance in 
their neighborhood and remained for several 
months. It is a natural inference that at the 
unusually intense temperature which then exist- 
ed iron is decomposed, The lines ofiron which 
are thickened in the spots, those which show 
bright in the flames, and those which are re- 
garded as the basic lines of the metal, are al- 
most without exception the same lines. 

The latest theories of spectroscopy, accord- 
ing to which the line, the fluted, and the con- 
tinuous spectra form a gradation whose stages 
indicate the greater or less aggregation of 
atoms in the molecules, are confirmed by proofs 
of various kinds. The three types of spectra 
are not separated by distinct boundaries, but 
merge into each other and form a continuously 
progressive series. Compound bodies never 
give aline-spectrum. Their spectra are either 
fluted bands or continuous. Some elementary 
bodies give continuous and fluted spectra at 
lower temperatures, and at high temperatures 
line-spectra. Their low-temperature bands 
can be determined by their absorption spectra, 
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which are the converse of their proper spec- 
tra, the rays absorbed by a body from trans- 
mitted light being the same which it emits 
when incandescent. The theoretical inference 
is, that the change from one kind of spectrum 
to another is due to a change in the mass of 
the individual molecules, their splitting up 
into smaller molecules or their concretion into 
larger ones. The absorption spectra of the 
vapors of iodine, bromine, and the metals sil- 
ver, potassiuin, sodium, ete., show fluted bands. 
The spectra projected by the same substances 
when rendered luminous by a powerful elec- 
tric spark are simple lines. The results of Vic- 
tor Meyer and others, who have recently 
effected the dissociation of the halogens, and 
proved that iodine and bromine molecules do 
separate into smaller atomic aggregates at high 
temperatures, furnish an experimental con- 
firmation of the theory that the different types 
of spectra show the relative complexity of the 
molecules. Sulphur-molecules are known by 
their chemical behavior to divide into three at 
the temperature of 1,000° centigrade; and in 
this condition they project a fluted spectrum 
instead of the ordinary continuous spectrum of 
sulphur. 

ENGINEERING. On the American Conti- 
nent and that of Europe some of the largest 
engineering works ever attempted are in prog- 
ress, or are about to be begun. The Channel 
Tunnel from France to England, underneath 
the Straits of Dover, isthe most formidable en- 
terprise; and although large sums have been 
expended in the preliminary works, and the 
feasibility of the scheme is reasonably demon- 
strated, still the promoters may yet reconsider 
the probabilities of sufficient returns, and the 
project be again put off into the indefinite 
future, after a considerable portion of the work 
has been accomplished. The Arlberg Tunnel 
through the Alps is another of the gigantic 
bores through the heart of a mass of mountains 
which modern engineering makes possible and 
modern international commerce and inter- 
course render remunerative. As the mountain- 
barriers between Western Europe and Italy 
have been thus leveled, and as those which 
divide Switzerland and Austria will be leveled 
by this new tunnel, so it is proposed to pierce 
the Pyrenees and connect France and Spain 
by a railroad. The projected canal through 
the Isthmus of Corinth, a revival of a scheme 
which occupied the thoughts of engineers and 
rulers in ancient Greece, is not yet actually 
commenced, but is one of the newer projects 
conceived under conditions favorable to suc- 
cess. General Tirr, the Hungarian patriot, has 
received a concession from the Greek Govern- 
ment for the execution of the design, and 
French engineers will be engaged in the work. 
The cutting of canals, broad and deep enough 
to float the largest iron steamships, through 
every narrow neck of land where such works 
will materially shorten the main ocean trade 
routes, is rendered desirable and profitable by 
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the extent to which the world’s commerce has 
developed, and the conditions under which it 
iscarried on. It needed only the assurance that 
engineering art is competent to construct a 
channel through which the tides can wash, and 
monster steamships float from one sea to an- 
other, to give rise to numerous projects of this 
kind, the advantages of which can be calculated 
with tolerable precision. The piercing of the 
Isthmus of Suez, the most necessary to be re- 
moved of these barriers, though not the most 
formidable one, furnished the needed example. 
Even in the far East a project for a ship-canal 
is taking shape. It is proposed to dig a canal 
through the Isthmus ot Krah, the narrowest 
part of the Malayan Peninsula. Such a cutting 
would shorten the commercial route to China 
and Japan by more than six hundred miles. 
The isthmus is about fifty miles wide; but the 
route of the proposed canal is shortened by 
natural water-ways on bothsides. By utilizing 
the bed of the Pakchan River on the western 
coast, and that of the Htassay on the eastern, 
the length of the cutting which would have to 
be made would probably not exceed thirty 
miles. The engineering diiliculties are not great, 
as far as known. The neighboring region is 
fertile, and contains minerals of value, tin-mines 
being already established, and gold having been 
found in promising quantities. 

The Arlberg Tunnel was a project of six or 
eight years’ standing, and all the engineers of 
Austria had been called into counsel as to the 
best route, when a definite line was decided 
upon by the Government in 1880, and the work 
was finally begun. The only outlet for Aus- 

rian products has been either over the German 
lines or Italian lines of railway, so that in view 
of possible complications, and as a condition of 
political independence, it was necessary to con- 
struct this railway, at whatever cost. The suc- 
cess of the Mont Cenis and St. Gothard Tunnels 
has encouraged the Austrians to seek an inde- 
pendent outlet by boring throngh the mass of 
lofty mountains between Austria and Switzer- 
land. The tunnel will be over six miles in 
length. It will be completed in about six years. 
The total cost of the railroad will be about 
$18,000,000. 

On the American Continent the Panama Ship- 
canal, which has been vigorously begun, over- 
shadows all other engineering projects now 
under way. The scarcely less ambitious and 
more striking design of a ship-railway across 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec has not yet been 
definitely undertaken ; but the scheme is more 
seriously considered, and appears to have a 
better prospect of accomplishment, than at the 
time of its first promulgation. The Florida 
Ship-canal, the Chesapeake and Delaware Ship- 
canal, and the Cape Cod Ship-canal are the first 
projects for deep-draught canals which have a 
prospect of being constructed in the United 
States. Another ship-railway scheme has been 
broached as a substitute for the old project 
for joining the Bay of Fundy and Baie Verte 
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on the Gulf of St. Lawrence. A railway for 
conveying vessels eighteen miles across the 
Isthmus of Chignecto would save the long and 
dangerous voyage between ports of the United 
States and ports on the St. Lawrence Gulf and 
River, which must now be made around Nova 
Scotia. The Dominion Government has this 
plan under consideration. 

Although in the United States no new canals 
of importance have been opened for many 
years, and the impression prevails that inland 
water communications are destined to be super- 
seded by railroads, in several of the Continental 
countries of Europe the canal systems are being 
extended greatly at the present time. In Great 
Britain no new water-ways are under construc- 
tion, and the existing ones are owned by the 
railroad companies, and made entirely tributary 
to the business of the railroads, even to the ex- 
tent sometimes of abandoning their operation. 
Of 4,200 miles of inland navigation in Great 
Britain, fully 40 per cent have been purchased, 
leased, or subsidized by the railway companies. 
The most active country in the extension of 
water coramunications is Germany. The Goy- 
ernment’s plan for uniting by a system of ca- 
nals the Elbe, the Weser, the Ems, the Rhine, 
and the Meuse, is maturing. The system, con- 
necting with the canal systems of Belgium, 
France, and Holland, it is expected syill be 
further expanded and joined to the canals of 
East Germany by a deep-draught canal which 
English capitalists have proposed to construct 
between Kiel and some point on the Elbe. 

The Austrian Government is resolved to 
improve the navigation of the Danube. The 
opinion prevails in that country that the re- 
moval of the obstacles in the Danube would 
enable Austro-Hungary to compete successfully 
with America in supplying Europe with grain. 
The rocks which are called the Iron Gates are 
to be destroyed by blasting, and rocky obstruc- 
tions are to be cleared away in the channel of 
the upper Danube. The Bavarian and Wir- 
temberg Governments show a willingness to 
co-operate with the Austrian, and so improve 
the river that barges can be towed throughout 
its whole course. The project of connecting 
the Danube with the Oder by a canal, which 
will enable the cereals of Austro-Hungary to 
be transported to the Baltic, is likewise a favor- 
ite one at Vienna. The scheme of digging a 
canal between the Dniester and the Vistula, 
and thus establishing a commercial highway 
between the Baltic and the Black Sea, is favor- 
ably entertained by Central European capital- 
ists. The products of the South Russian grain- 
regions could then be conveyed directly from 
Odessa to Dantzic, and shipped by way of the 
North Sea. The estimated cost of such a 
water-way is $100,000,000. 

In France, Freycinet, when Minister of Pub- 
lic Works, instituted inquiries which led to the 
conclusion that in that country the business of 
transportation could be done by water-routes 
at from one third to two fifths the cost of rail- 
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road conveyance. On the strength of this in- 
formation the French Government resolved on 
the gradual improvement of harbors, rivers, 
and canals, the total expenditure determined 
on for this object being $200,000,000. The 
scheme of a ship-canal, connecting the Atlan- 
tic and the Mediterranean, to save the long 
and perilous voyage around the Spanish Penin- 
ula, is still under consideration, and has good 
prospects of being adopted. 

The Dutch have been stimulated, by the de- 
flection of the Rhine-trade to Antwerp, to im- 
te and expand their canal system, which 

as been for centuries the world’s model. 
The States-General of Holland recently voted 
$1,250,000 for improving the canal from Rot- 
terdam to the sea, and decided to cut a new 
canal from Amsterdam to Utrecht, and thence 
to the Merwede River, near Gorcum. The citi- 
zens of Amsterdam propose to construct an- 
other one between their city and the Waal, 
through the Guelon Valley. The Belgians are 
not disposed to yield up the prize without a 
contest. The canal at Charleroi is being wid- 
ened, and a large central canal is to be dug 
through the whole breadth of the country. 
The Government is attempting to establish 
uniformity of gauge in the canals of Belgium. 

The great suspension-bridge across the East 
River, in New York, is nearing completion. 
The year has seen the approaches substantially 
finished and the work on the superstructure 
begun. Nearly all the floor-beams were laid 
before the close of 1881. The original plans 
were materially changed during the year, mak- 
ing the bridge five feet wider and four feet 
higher above the river, with greatly increased 
strength, to enable it to carry railway-trains of 
Pullman cars. 

The tunnel under the Hudson is progressing 
rapidly and securely by improved methods, 
work going on from both shores. Steady prog- 
ress has also been made in the excavations 
under Hell Gate for the removal of Flood 
Rock. Safety in the navigation of New York 
Harbor and adjacent waters has been largely 
enhanced during the year by the introduction 
of iron-hulled passenger and excursion steam- 
ers. 

The renewal of the suspension-bridge at Ni- 
agara is a remarkable feat of engineering skill, 
as all the parts of the structure were removed 
and replaced with new, except the cables, 
which were repaired at the shore-ends, and a 
new anchorage was made, without any inter- 
ruption of the railroad traffic. The fact that, 
after twenty-five years of use, the wire cables 
and suspenders of this gigantic span were 
found but very slightly impaired, is a gratify- 
ing proof of the security and durability of this 
type of structure. In 1877 Thomas F. Clarke 
examined a portion of the strands imbedded 
in the masonry, and found a few wires cor- 
roded. W. H. Paine shortly afterward insti- 
tuted a more thorough investigation. Tests of 
the elongation of the cables under a given 
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moying load, and tests of single wires for ten- 
sile strength and ductility, were satisfactory. 
The strands were cleaned, freed from the wire 
bands, and opened, with the result of finding 
them as good as new, with the exception of 
the outer wires of the outside strands. As the 
shores were approached only the strands under- 
neath were found to be affected. It was seen 
that the corrosion was due to the fact that the 
elongation and contraction of the strands un-* 
der passing loads had loosened the cement 
from the outside strands, and allowed moisture 
to enter. The defective wires were cut out 
and new ones spliced in. The greatest num- 
ber replaced at one end of any one cable was 
65, the total number comprising each cable 
being 3,640. The examining commission rec- 
ommended that the anchorages be re-enforced 
and that the iron superstructure of the bridge 
be renewed, and reported that the action of 
the cables indicated that they were in perfect 
condition. In the plan which was executed for 
the strengthening of the anchorages, one an- 
chor-plate in each pit is made to answer for 
all the four new chains which were fastened, 
in addition to the old anchor-chains, two to 
the end of each cable. The new pit is beyond 
the two old anchorages, at the back of the 
old wall. The new anchor-chains connected 
with the upper cables pass in long links ina 
straight line from the point where they curve 
down to the anchor-plate to the end of the 
cables. The chains fastened to the lower ca- 
bles pass from the same point, in still longer 
links, on each side of the old anchor-chains of 
the upper cable to the old lower cable anchor- 
age, where they have to make an upward bend 
to join the end of the cables. This is secured 
by fastening the pins of the short links, which 
succeed to the pins of the old anchor-chain, 
by stirrups. The pits are 6 feet by 2 feet 6 
inches. The anchor-plates are of cast-iron, 5 
feet 6 inches square, and strongly ribbed. One 
pin passes through the plate and the whole 
eight links of the anchor-chains. The pits 
were sunk 17 feet deep on the New York side 
and 23 feet on the Canada side. The chamber 
for the reception of the plate at the bottom of 
the pits was 6 feet by 7. In filling up the pits 
no stone was permitted to come in contact 
with the chains. In renewing the iron-work 
of the superstructure, it was decided to use 
steel for the posts, chords, track-stringers, and 
lateral rods, and to make all other parts of 
iron. The new iron beams were first put in 
nearly throughout. The portion of the new 
work thus put in weighed 1,100 pounds per 
running foot. There were 150 feet of the new 
work finished at a time, which was equivalent, 
in the middle portions of the bridge, where 
the work was begun, to about 70 tons of ex- 
tra dead load on the bridge. The weight of 
the wooden portions of the old bridge was 
estimated by John A. Roebling, at the time 
of completion, at 1,000 tons. Added wood- 
work and absorbed moisture are estimated to 
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have increased the weight to 1,228 tons. The 
new wooden structure, which has replaced 
it, is estimated to weigh 1,050 tons. <A de- 
vice is applied in the new superstructure for 
the automatic regulation of the continuous iron 
truss which is required to render the stays from 
the tops of the towers to the floors effective, 
It is necessary that the different points of this 
truss should remain as nearly as possible abso- 
lutely in the same position. The automatic 
adjustment by which the middle point of the 
continuous truss is kept from shifting at any 
moment toward either end, is effected by 
means of an iron rod stretching along the 
lower chord from one end of the bridge to the 
other. The rod is attached at each end to the 
short arm of a bent lever, at the other arm of 
which is suspended a narrow wedge. The 
wedge is held between the end of the chord 
and the abutment. The iron rod has the same 
measure of expansion and contraction as the 
chord, and the lever is so constructed that the 
wedge will be raised or lowered by the press- 
ure or relaxation of the rod at each change in 
temperature, so that it will just fit in the space 
between the abutment and the chord of the 
truss, thus keeping the center of the truss ab- 
solutely stationary and the chord constantly 
rigid, while leaving full play for the elongations 
and contractions caused by changes in tem- 
perature. 

A new iron light-house in Chesapeake Bay, 
off Cape Henry, is one of the finest structures 
of the kind. From base to top the height is 
155 feet, the diameter at the base 30 feet, and 
at top 16 feet. There are six stories before 
reaching the service, watch, and lantern rooms 
and the roof. The total weight of materials 
is 1,700,000 pounds, 7,000 pounds of bolts be- 
ing used in joining the parts. The structure 
has an octagonal frame of cast-iron and an in- 
terior of sheet-iron, cylindrical in shape. The 
castings of the base and first story are 2 inches 
in thickness. The sheet-iron lining is % inch 
thick. The iron staircase goes around the 
cylinder. The light-chamber is a circular steel 
frame 12 feet in diameter and 9 feet high. 
The different stories are bolted together 
through the cast-iron floor-plates, which are 
1} inch thick. 

A larger proportion of the ships built on the 
Clyde in 1881 were made of steel than in for- 
mer years. The year was one of remarkable 
activity. No fewer than 261 vessels were 
launched, with an aggregate capacity of 341,- 
022 tons. In 1880, which showed the largest 
construction of any year since 1874, the ton- 
nage reached 248,800. The number of con- 
tracts on hand gave indications of a still larger 
construction in 1882. 

Professor Raoul Pictet, of Geneva, has been 
experimenting on an improved model for naval 
construction. He has worked out a design 
which differs essentially from the present type 
of hall, and which in the model promises per- 
formances in speed far better than the best- 
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designed vessels are now capable of showing. 
He expects to attain a speed of thirty to thirty- 
six miles an hour. The advantage consists in 
such an arrangement of the keel as to diminish 
the resistance of the water to the lowest point. 
As the speed increases, the prow rises up, and 
only the sides of the hull and the portion in 
the vicinity of the wheel are subject to fric- 
tion, so that the ship will glide over the water, 
instead of having to push its way through the 
water. 

A new system of mountain-railroad bas been 
invented by a French engineer, M. L. Edoux. 
It is being employed to establish communica- 
tion between the watering-place of Cauterets 
and the baths of La Raillére, whose hot sul- 
phur-springs are much visited by invalids. 
The springs are not quite a mile distant from 
Cauterets, and four hundred feet higher. The 
principle of the hydraulic elevator which is 
used in buildings is utilized, a mountain cata- 
ract furnishing the motive power. The car 
conveying the passengers is raised by five hy- 
draulis elevators placed in towers some forty 
yards apart, each separate lift being eighty- 
four vertical feet. The top of each tower is a 
little higher than the foot of the next one, with 
which it is connected by an inclined bridge, 
along which the car is carried by gravity to 
the platform of the next elevator. The car 
descends to the station from the top of the 
highest tower, stopping on a platform which 
transfers it to the return-track by an automatic 
arrangement controlled by a hydraulic piston. 
The downward track winds around the side 
of the mountain at a very slight inclination, 
and ends at the second tower from the foot. 
The last two stages the car descends by means 
of elevators in the two lower towers and a 
connecting inclined track. 

The inclined railway at the Giessbach, on 
the Lake of Brienz in Switzerland, is an appli- 
cation of the water-balance system. A de- 
scending carriage is made to draw up a second 
loaded one by means of a steel-wire rope con- 
necting the two and passing over a reversing 
pulley at the summit, and of an excess of weight 
obtained from a load of water carried in a cis- 
tern in the under-frame. The length of the 
line is 1,100 feet, the height of the lift 303 
feet, the average gradient 28 in 100. The car 
can carry forty passengers and luggage. It is 
provided with a toothed wheel and safety- 
drum. There is but one track, with double 
rails at the crossing point, the cars being able 
to turn out without switching from the fact 
that the wheels of one are flanged on the in- 
side, and those of the other on the outside, of 
the rail. The weight of the car empty is 5°83 
tons ; loaded, it is from 6 to 94 tons, demanding 
a counterpoise of from 7°38 to 108 tons, requir- 
ing from 1°6 to 5:8 tons of water in the cistern. 
The maximum speed allowed by the charter is 
only one metre per second. About one half of 
its length the track is carried on a wrought-iron 
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A plan has been adopted for a circular ele- 
vated railroad around the city of Vienna, to 
pass through all the suburbs and to connect 
with all the railroads entering Vienna. This 
will transform Vienna from the most deficient 
capital in Europe in facilities for local transit 
to one of the best-appointed cities in the world 
in this regard. Such a scheme can be carried 
out with less destruction of property in Vienna 
than in any other city. It will pass nearly the 
entire way through waste lands on the bank 
of the Danube Canal and the river Wien, and 
the long strip of common along the projected 
Girtelstrasse Boulevard. The remaining por- 
tion passes through one of the old and squalid 
quarters of the city. The Franz Josef’s Quai 
Park on the bank of the Danube Canal is chosen 
as the site of the central station. This is in 
the very center of the business part of the city. 
All the other stations are located with refer- 
ence to street-traffic and the main arteries of 
circulation. Along the canal the line is car- 
ried over ground which is now unoccupied, on 
an elevated structure which is so high that the 
approaches to the bridges are in no way inter- 
fered with. It crosses the Stubenring on an 
ornamental viaduct to the left side of the river 
Wien. As far as the slaughter-house on the 
opposite side of the city from the central sta- 
tion the road is elevated throughout. Beyond 
that point it makes a sharp turn, and enters a 
cutting in the common-land of the Girtel- 
strasse. Farther on it alternates between via- 
ducts and cuttings, until near the Lunatic Asy- 
lum it is carried through a tunnel about 1,500 
feet long. It then proceeds through an open 
cutting with retaining walls until it leaves the 
route of the Girtelstrasse and enters the 
walls of the city again near the central station. 
The total length of the proposed Ring Railway 
is 12°844 kilometres, of which 7°572 is on via- 
ducts supported by iron columns, 0°816 on ma- 
sonry viaduct, 3°243 in cutting with retaining 
walls, 0470 in bank with retaining walls, 0°449 
in tunnel, 0°085 in covered cutting, and 0°209 
on the level. There are in the plan 19 sta- 
tions, of which 15 are elevated and 4 sunk. 
The line is to be double throughout. Branches 
are to be constructed to form junctions with 
all the railroad lines which converge at Vi- 
enna. The total length of the main circuit and 
branches together is about 284 kilometres, or 
17% miles. In accordance with this plan, every 
railroad terminating at Vienna will be brought 
into communication, not only with the central 
station but with all the other railroads. It 
will give to each railroad, in addition to its 
own terminus, 19 stations in the circumference 
of the city. The present facilities for reaching 
Vienna by rail are inconvenient in the extreme, 
but this plan would render them superior to 
those of any other city. Every part of the 
city will in like manner be connected with all 
the other districts and with the railroads. The 
importance of the connection of the capital by 
this means with every railway in Austria from 
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a strategical point of view has commended the 
scheme especially to the military authorities. 
The maximum gradient is one in 60, the mini- 
mum radius 200 metres. In the neighborhood 
of the Danube Canal and the river Wien costly 
foundations will be necessary. It is proposed, 
where the foundations will be entirely hidden 
under the surface, to sink shafts, timber them in- 
side, and fill them up with déton. TheStubenring 
and the approaches to the Tegethoff, Schwarz- 
enberg, and Elizabeth bridges are crossed by 
ornamental viaducts in which the main girders 
are concealed by light cast-iron arches, so as 
to render the crossing of such important streets 
rather an architectural improvement than a 
blemish on the beauty of the city. The main 
span of the Stubenring viaduct is 80 feet, the 
height above the roadway 16 feet 10 inches. 
The work on the Arlberg Tunnel is proceeding 
at a more rapid rate than was attained on the 
Mont Cenis or St. Gothard. The former was 
bored at the rate of 1,112 metres ayear, the lat- 
ter at the rate of 1,670, whereas the Arlberg is 
expected to be pierced at the rate of 2,160 me- 
tres a year. The cost as well as the speed of 
mountain tunneling has been affected by im- 
provements in engineering. Owing to the tech- 
nical advances, but in a large measure also to the 
comparative shortness of the bore, the cost per 
lineal metre of the Arlberg Tunnel is estimated 
at only $750, while the St. Gothard cost $1,250, 
and the Mont Cenis $2,000. On the Austrian 
side the same method of drilling employed in 
the other tunnels is used. The perforators drill 
twenty to twenty-five holes at one time, each 
14 to 2 metres deep. They cover a space of 
seven square metres. With each blast the 
tunnel is lengthened 1} metre. The perfora- 
tors move forward on wheels. The drills work 
with quick strokes, the impulse being imparted 
by compressed air at a pressure of five atmos- 
pheres, supplied through flexible tubes. The 
air is compressed by means of turbine water- 
wheels at the end of the tunnel. On the west 
side of the tunnel a new kind of perforator is 
being tried. The drills have each a diameter 
of 2% inches. They pierce the rock with a ro- 
tary action given them by means of a water 
pressure of from 60 to 100 atmospheres. These 
perforators, with six or eight drills, accomplish 
equal results with lighter charges of dynamite 
as the pneumatic perforators with their twenty- 
five or thirty chisels. After each blast the 
loosened material must be removed. The 
work of taking away the excavated material is 
of equal magnitude as that of boring the rock, 
and consumes as much time. The smoke of the 
explosion in the unventilated space makes it 
a difficult and dangerous task to remove the 
rubbish after each blast. The miners in the 
Arlberg have found that they can neitralize 
the ill effects of the poisonous air to a consid- 
erable extent by covering their mouths and 
nostrils with sponges steeped in vinegar. The 
work on the Arlberg Tunnel was commenced 
in June, 1880. By July, 1881, the east gallery 
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had been driven 1,010 metres, and the one on 
the west side of the mountain 710 metres. The 
tunnel is expected to be completed in five years 
from the commencement of the work. 

The ventilation of long tunnels is a problem 
with which engineers have not yet dealt suc- 
cessfully. The natural mode of ventilation is 
the outflow of the warm air at the higher 
opening of the tunnel, and the inflow of cool 
air to supply its place at the other mouth. As 
the air within the tunnel is always warmer 
than the external atmosphere, natural ventila- 
tion takes place continually. Differences of 
temperature, of atmospheric pressure and 
moisture, and the direction of the prevailing 
wind, may increase the natural ventilation, or 
they may impede. A tunnel might be made 
with’a sufficient difference of level at the two 
ends to insare complete ventilation, were it 
not that steepening the grade would necessitate 
the generation of more smoke, and thus aggra- 
vate the principal evil which it is sought to 
remedy. The ventilation of the Mont Cenis 
Tunnel is most imperfect, because unfavorable 
natural conditions of the external atmosphere 
almost neutralize the natural draught, notwith- 
standing the great difference of level at the 
two extremities, which is nearly 460 feet. The 
clouds of smoke which the engines leave in the 
tunnel roll backward and forward. The me- 
chanical means which are employed to expel 
them are incapable of securing an effective 
ventilation. The air-compressing machines 
barely drive a current as far as the refuge- 
chamber sufficient to clear it of smoke; and 
the apparatus tried for pumping out the viti- 
ated air has proved a comparative failure. 
The natural process of ventilation may be ac- 
celerated by either rarefying the air at the 
upper end of the tunnel, or by condensing it 
atthe other. An artificial method of rarefying 
the air in the tunnel at the end where the cur- 
rent finds its natural egress has often been 
tried. Shafts are sunk into the tunnel at each 
end, and fires are kept burning to heat the air 
in one shaft, and thus cause an in-draught of 
fresh air through the other. One objection to 
this method for long Alpine tunnels is the ex- 
pense of the apparatus and fuel when it is em- 
ployed on such a large scale. Another objec- 
tion is that the radiation of heat from the walls 
of the tunnel is so great as to render it desir- 
able that the air should not only be renewed, 
but that it should be as cold as possible. The 
plan of cooling the air in the other shaft has not 
yet been tried. Wilhelm Pressel advocates em- 
ploying this method instead of the other. He 
proposes to cool the air in one of the shafts by 
means of falling water. Mountain-streams of 
icy temperature are always accessible at the 
approaches of Alpine tunnels. He _ believes 
that a fall of about one hundred gallons a sec- 
ond through the shaft would cool the air suf- 
ficiently, and create a difference of temperature 
between the shafts sufficient to establish a 
current. A difference of 10° centigrade, he 
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thinks, would effect this object. The mouths 
of the tunnel and the openings of the shafts 
would have to be closed at will sufficiently to 
prevent the disturbing effects of wind on the 
ventilation. In cold weather the artificial re- 
frigeration would be unnecessary. 

The spiral tunnel at Leggestein, completed 
in the spring, was the first made and the prin- 
cipal one of a number of tunnels of the kind to 
be bored on the St. Gothard Railway. The 
plan adopted for the roads leading to the en- 
trances of the great bore was to follow as far 
as possible the windings of the valleys of the 
Reuss, on the north side, and of the Ticino, on 
the south side of the mountain. Thisscheme of 
keeping in the valley-bottoms rendered it nec- 
essary to carry the line through considerable 
vertical distances by means of spiral tunnels, 
in which the gradient is steep and the curve 
sharp. The Leggestein Tunnel has a gradient 
of 23 in 1,000, and describes a curve of 300 
metres. After leaving the tunnel, the railroad 
winds around the mountain, passing through a 
shorter tunnel above. The work of tunneling 
was exceedingly difficult, as the rock was hard 
granite, and, owing to the entire absence of 
water, the boring had to be done by hand. 
There are two other tunnels of this kind being 
bored in the Reuss Valley, that of Wellington, 
which is also bored by hand, and that of Pfaff- 
ensburg, each of which is 1,000 metres long. 
On the Ticino side there are four of these 
spiral or turn tunnels, from 1,500 to 1,600 me- 
tres in length. 

The first passenger-train passed through the 
St. Gothard Tunnel on November Ist; time, 
fifty minutes. The tunnel exceeds the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel in length by 8,856 feet, being or 
miles long. Goeschenen, the northern end, is 
elevated 38,6374 feet above the sea-level. The 
tunnel ascends in a gradient of 1 in 171 for 
24,600 feet, and then 1 in 1,000 for 4,428 to 
the highest point, 3,785 feet above the sea. It 
keeps this level for 1,279 feet, and then descends 
with a gradient of 1 in 200 for 3,870 feet, and 
1 in 500 for 18,792 feet. The station at Airolo 
is 8,755 feet above the level of the sea. The 
normal width of the tunnel is 24 feet 11,3, 
inches at the level of the rails, and 26 feet 3 
inches, 64 feet above. The height is 20 feet. 
The roof is semicircular. The floor slopes 
with a fall of 24 per cent from each side to a 
drain 27% inches deep in the center. The line 
has also 52 subsidiary tunnels which, with the 
main tunnel, have an aggregate length of six- 
teen miles. There are 64 bridges and viaducts 
whose combined length form one per cent of 
the length of the line, while 17 per cent is 
taken up by the tunnels. The main tunnel is 
laid with two tracks of 4 feet 84 inches 
gauge. 

The experimental works on the British 
Channel Tunnel have proved satisfactory. Two 
shafts were sunk on the English side, one at 
Abbot’s Cliff, and one at Shakespeare Cliff. 
From the first a gallery was driven by ma- 
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chinery, 800 to 900 yards long, and seven feet 
in diameter. The machines were susceptible 
of improvement; yet they were already capa- 
ble of boring sixty-seven yards in a week, at 
which rate two galleries, seven feet in diameter, 
could be made to meet in the middle in five 
years. From the bottom of the Shakespeare 
Cliff shaft, 155 feet below the surface, another 
well was sunk 106 feet deeper, passing through 
the old gray chalk and into the Galt clay, with- 
out finding any trace of water. On the French 
side also two shafts were sunk, and the same 
favorable results were obtained. The machine 
with which the tunnel can be bored through 
the chalk at a much swifter rate than by the 
ordinary appliances, and which permits the 
startling project to be entertained as a mercan- 
tile venture, is the joint property and invention 
of Captain English, Colonel Beaumont, and Mr. 
Pigon. The Southeastern Railway Company, 
which has contributed the funds for the trial- 
drift on the English side, has agreed with the 
French projectors that the trial-work should 
be extended one mile under the channel from 
each shore, the headings to be of the same sec- 
tion, seven feet. 

The two main headings of the Severn Tun- 
nel, which is being constructed under the bed 
of the Severn by the Great Western Railway 
Company, were successfully united, September 
26th, after serious difficulties. Both headings 
filled with water in 1879. The one on the 
Monmouthshire side was closed up by masses 
of the loose sandstone through which it passes. 
The fragments of rock were driven in by water 
from the adjacent hills which flooded the works. 
This heading has been bored 11,000 feet from 
the bottom of a shaft 180 feet deep, and meets 
the other with only three inches of deviation, 
although the vibration of the pumps, which had 
to be kept constantly going, interfered with the 
fixing of plumb-lines. The headings are seven 
feet high and seven feet wide. The tunnel will 
be enlarged to the width of thirty feet, and to 
a proportional height. 

The ancient aqueduct built in the time of 

‘the Emperor Augustus, to supply Bologna with 
water, has been restored through the efforts of 
Count Gozzadini, and was reopened June 5th. 
The Roman engineers tapped the Setta near its 
junction with the Reno, about eleven miles 
from Bologna, anc brought the water to the 
city in a tunnel running along the banks of 
the Reno, underneath the hills, and under the 
beds of the torrential mountain-streams which 
flow into the river. The tunnel was injured 
only in the places where the streams had worn 
down their channels, carrying away the mason- 
ry under their old beds, and where the Reno 
had washed away its clay banks as far back as 
the tunnel, taking away portions of the aque- 
duct. The greater part of the aqueduct, when 
examined before 1864, was found as good as 
when first constructed. The masonry was as 
solid as rock. It was of stone and brick, ce- 
mented with lime and volcanic sand. The work 
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of restoration has occupied many years, and has 
been executed with a skill and thoroughness 
calculated to make the new work as firm and 
durable as the old. 

A method of destroying garbage by fire has 
been practiced in Leeds, Blackburn, Warrington, 
Derby, and other English towns, proving emi- 
nently satisfactory, especially in Leeds, which 
has led the way in these improvements. At 
Burmantofts, two miles from the center of the 
city, a six-celled destructor and a carbonizer 
were erected. The chambers of the destructor, 
as it is called, were built in brick, lined with 
fire-brick, and braced together with iron rods. 
The destructor occupies a space of twenty-two 
by twenty-four feet, and is twelve feet in 
height. An inclined road leads down to the 
top, and another incline from the level of the 
firing floor to the public road. Each cell is 
capable of destroying or carbonizing seven tons 
of refuse in twenty-four hours. The cells con- 
sist of a sloping furnace, with hearth and fire- 
gate covered by a reverberatory arch of fire- 
brick, with one opening for the admission of 
refuse, another for the escape of the gases, and 
a furnace-door for the removal of clinkers. 
The refuse is emptied on the platform, and 
shoveled into the cell, falling first on the incline, 
thence reaching the sloping hearth, whence, 
when sufficiently dry, it is pushed on to the 
fire, where, owing to the radiant heat of the 
firebrick arch, it burns fiercely, the products of 
combustion being gases, a fine ash, and clinkers. 
Every cell is provided with an opening large 
enough to take in infected bedding, diseased 
meat, etc. The gaseous products of combustion, 
pass through a flue to a boiler, which supplies’ 
steam to a horizontal engine driving two mortar- 
mills. In these mills the clinkers are mixed 
with lime, and ground into an excellent mortar, 
which sells readily at five shillings a load; 
while the tin cans and iron are sold for old 
metal. No fuel of any kind is required, the 
cinders and other combustibles found in the 
refuse supplying all that is needed. The car- 
bonizer is used to convert street refuse and 
vegetable matter into a charcoal, which sells at 
the rate of thirty shillings a ton. It consists 
of a group of brick cells, each having a separate 
furnace. It is twenty-six feet long, twelve feet 
wide, and fifteen feet six inches high. The 
chute is fitted with sloping plates, which pro- 
ject from its sides, and form a kind of spiral 
ledge, which, near the bottom of the cell, takes 
the form of a fire-block, resting on a wall which 
divides the contents of the cell from the gases 
of the fire. The vegetable and other refuse to 
be converted into charcoal is filled into this 
chute in a solid mass, the eaves or ledges form- 
ing on their under-side a flue, so that the matter 
is gradually heated as it slips down the well, 
until, at the bottom, it is surrounded by near- 
ly red-hot fire-brick. The charcoal is with- 
drawn at the bottom, and is placed in a cooler 
worked by the steam-engine, and each cell 
is capable of treating two tons and a half 
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of vegetable and street refuse in twenty-four 
hours. 

A design for a steam tug-boat for canals, 
which has been proved by trials on the Saar 
coal-canal to be free from the objections to the 
use of steam in narrow canals, is the invention 
of Paul Jacquel, of Natzweiler, in Alsace. 
sSteamboats have proved useless on ordinary 
canals, because the waves which are generated 
by the screws or paddles injure the banks, and 
for the reasons that the boats are liable to in- 
jury in passing through locks, and that they can 
not carry suflicient cargo to pay expenses. In 
Jacquel’s system of tug-boats the screw is placed 
in the body of the boat, and is surrounded by 
a cylindrical casing which receives almost the 
entire force of the wash, the water passing out 
astern in a stream so concentrated in direction 
that the banks are preserved. The water is 
fed in through two large channels leading from 
the sides of the boat. The screw itself in ‘its 
sheltered position is safe from injury. The 
boat being a tug, and always drawing the same 
depth of water, can transport a large train of 
barges at three or four times the speed obtained 
from horses. The tug being steered by its own 
rudder, the use of steering-poles, which are 
very detrimental to the banks, is avoided. 

The removal of Flood Rock, a large reef in 
the middle of the swift and narrow channel 
entering New York Harbor from Long Island 
Sound, is the most important of the Hell-Gate 
improvements, executed at the cost of the Gov- 
ernment, under the plans and directions of 

- General Newton. Flood Rock is a ledge of 
gneiss of similar composition to Hallet’s Point 
Reef, which was cleared away by undermining 
it and leveling the remaining portions by a sin- 
gle explosion, which took place September 24, 
1876 (see ‘* Annual Cyclopedia” for that year). 
The work on Flood Rock was begun in 1876, 
but suspended for lack of appropriations dur- 
ing the year 1878, with which intermission it 
has been prosecuted continuously. The summit 
of the reef was at all times above water, al- 
‘though only a small portion was visible. By 
raising upon it retaining walls and cribs, an 
area of about a quarter of an acre was built up 
above high water, which afforded a suitable 
foundation for the buildings and a hoisting-tow- 
er at the opening of the shaft. This was sunk 
from the apex of the ledge to a depth of about 
75 feet. The rock which was removed at the 
mouth of the shaft was utilized at first to fill 
a deep hole along shore, and then dumped 
between Little and Great Mill Rocks, a space 
800 feet in length, in order to constitute with 
them the western jetty which will confine the 
new channel to be formed by the removal of 
Flood Rock. 

The plan of the excavation is the same as 
that pursued in the leveling of Hallet’s Point. 
The net-work of galleries and cross-galleries 
covers five acres. Piers, only sufficient in size 
and number to support the roof of rock which 
remains, will be left when the mining opera- 
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tions are over. These piers will then be 
drilled and filled with a sufficient quantity of 
explosives, and the whole mine will be fired 
simultaneously. The equivalent of 100,000 
pounds of nitro-glycerine will be employed in 
the explosion, according to the original esti- 
mate. After dredging away a portion of the 
débris it is expected that a channel 26 feet 
deep, at low water, will be obtained. The 
length of the galleries completed at Flood 
Rock at the end of the fiscal year was 18,528 
feet; the quantity of rock removed, 39,608 
cubic yards. The mining is expected to be 
completed at the end of the season of 1883. 
A considerable proportion of the labor of 
mining is performed by steam machinery, the 
most approved modern appliances being em- 
ployed. The four large boilers on the reef 
can develop 400 horse-power. They furnish 
steam to five upright air-compressors, which 
supply air at a pressure cf 55 pounds on a 
square inch to 30 drilling-machines, as well as 
to the winding-engine, a ventilating-engine, a 
shop-engine, two mining-pumps, and other ma- 
chinery. The length of galleries driven during 
the fiscal year 1880-81 was 6,211 lineal feet, 
and the stone removed amounted to 21,528 cu- 
bic yards. During the year 9,823 tons of stone 
were dredged from Hallet’s Point, making the 
total quantity removed since the explosion 81,- 
907 tons. Over two thirds of the area for- 
merly occupied by this reef, the required depth 
of 26 feet has been obtained. In the remain- 
ing one third there are still places where the 
depth is not over 19 or 20 feet at low tide. 
The estimated cost of the remaining works at 
Hell Gate is $2,250,000. This comprises the 
completion of the work at Flood Reef, the re- 
moval of Heel-Tap and the North Brother 
reefs, and excavations on Frying-Pan Rock. 
From Buttermilk Channel, between Governor’s 
Island, in the harbor, and the Brooklyn shore, 
which was obstructed by a large shoal, with a 
minimum depth of 94 feet at mean low water, 
about 80,000 cubic yards have been dredged. 
The Madras breakwater, constructed of 3é- 
ton blocks of 27 tons’ weight, was subjected ~ 
to the force of a cyclone on the 12th of No- 
vember; about 700 feet of each pier was en- 
tirely destroyed, and the topmost tier of 
blocks throughout their entire length was 
carried away. The failure of the Parkes plan 
of construction, under the action of a storm 
which was not more than half as violent as the 
one which struck the same shores in 1872, will 
probably lead to the entire rebuilding of the 
harbor-works. The 27-ton blocks were swept 
away like shells. The only part of the works 
which can be utilized in the reconstruction is 
the rubble mounds. The blocks of the Colom- 
bo breakwater, designed by Sir John Coode, 
are 50 tons in weight, the piers are half as 
wide again as those at Madras, and, what is 
most important, the blocks are set or bonded 
each nearly one half its length over the neigh- 
boring block, and this wall has five joggle 
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holes running from top to bottom. Parkes 
pronounced the usual practice of bonding un- 
necessary, and also placed his blocks on the 
edge, instead of choosing a broad form and lay- 
ing them flat, thus exposing as little surface as 
possible in proportion to the weight to the 
lateral force of the waves. 

In the first excavations for the Panama 
Canal, at Emparador, the nature of the ground 
was found to be much more favorable than was 
assumed in the plans. In making the engi- 
neers’ estimates it was supposed that a stratum 
of hard rock would be found underlying the 
soil at a depth of about 12 feet along the route 
of the canal. In the first borings the instru- 
ment descended to the depth of 37 feet with- 
out striking any rock, and then, after penetrat- 
ing alayer of rock only 6 feet thick, went 
down to the depth of 64 feet without encount- 
ering anything but a mixture of clay and soft 
stone. The route of the canal from one side 
of the isthmus to the other has been cleared of 
trees and other obstructions to the width of 
from 60 to 90 feet, and 125 miles of paths 
branching out from the canal route have been 
constructed. The climate has proved terribly 
fatal to the skilled workmen and superintend- 
ents brought from Europe. The work of exca- 
vation was stopped during the rainy season and 
resumed in October. It has been ascertained 
that no rock excavations will be necessary be- 
tween Colon and Lion Hill. At the latter sta- 
tion the steam sounding apparatus showed that 
the excavation will be in soft clay layers formed 
by the degradation of a greenish pyroxenic 
rock. At other places the soundings have re- 
vealed to the depth of 80 feet a succession of 
derived rocks growing softer and softer. The 
mellow soil has also been found unexpectedly 
deep along the route. 

The work of reclaiming the swamp and 
overflowed lands surrounding and extending 
south of Lake Okechobee, opening to cultiva- 
tion a tract covering 17,000 square miles of the 
area of Florida, has been undertaken by a 
combination of Philadelphia capitalists. The 
State has entered into a contract by which one 
half of the 8,000,000 acres to be redeemed will 
become the property of the company. This 
tract embraces every class of Florida soil, much 
of it being admirable sugar-land, and contains 
valuable deposits of hematite ore and marl. Lake 
Okechobee covers an area of 1,000 square miles. 
The main feeder of the lake is the Kissimmee 
River, which discharges 207,360,000 cubic feet 
of water per diem. The rate of evaporation is 
one third in excess of the inflow, so that for eight 
months of the year a large portion of the lake- 
bed is dry. During the tour rainy months the 
water overflows vast tracts of the surrounding 
country. The plan of reclamation is to con- 
struct a drainage-canal 21 miles in length and 
44 feet wide, to the St. Lucie River. The 
canal is to have a fall of 1 foot a mile, giving 
a calculated velocity of 22 miles av hour, and 
discharging 733,708,800 cubic feet a day. The 
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plan is similar to the one proposed to the 
national Government by Oolonel Meigs in 
1879. The level of the lake is 25 feet above 
mean low tide. The artificial outlet will great- 
ly diminish its area. In addition to this canal 
it is proposed to dig another to the Caloosa- 
hatchie River, which flows into the Gulf of 
Mexico, to deepen and straighten the streams 
which empty into the lake, and to dig lateral 
drains, and tap the ridges separating the saw-t 
grass from the Atlantic and from the Gulf, 
thus draining all the extensive tracts of worth- 
less Jand in that section. The work on the 
principal canal has been commenced. It is 
done by steam-dredges, two working side by 
side and excavating the entire cut as they pro- 
ceed. They are constructed on the continuous- 
ladder principle, working like the buckets in a 
grain-eleyator. The quantity of earth to be 
removed in the main drainage-canal is esti- 
mated at 9,000,000 cubic yards. The excaya- 
tion will cost, according to the estimate of 
Menge, the designer of the dredges, only two 
cents a cubic yard. 

ENGINES, Sotar. French physicists have 
addressed themselves with encouraging experi- 
mental results to the utilization of the sun’s 
heat for generating the steam to work mechan- 
ical motors. If only a minute fraction of the 
radiant energy of the sun intercepted by the 
earth could be directly utilized, it would fur- 
nish a superabundant supply of -mechanical 
power for all of man’s requirements. When 
the coal-beds, which represent stored-up en- 
ergy derived from the sun and preserved from 
a former geological period, have been ex- 
hausted, there remains, so far as science is able 
to predict, no other abundant chemical source 
of energy. The current supply of solar heat 
must then be depended upon. The terrestrial 
forces of wind and water power, into which a 
portion of the intercepted radiant energy is 
converted, will probably remain to the end of 
time the natural agencies upon which the 
world must rely for the chief part of its me- 
chanical work. in those parts of the earth’s 
surface upon which the direct rays of the sun 
beat without remission through the whole 
year, their heating effect can be converted into 
mechanical power by means of mechanism of 
sufficiently neat construction and delicate ad- 
justment. The heat of the sun on the earth 
is estimated to be equivalent to the melting of 
a crust of ice 103 feet thick, covering the 
whole surface of the globe, each year. The 
greater part of this heat is absorbed by the 
atmosphere. The average heating effect of the 
sun’s rays, at the level of the ground within the 
tropics, is estimated to be enough to melt a 
layer of ice 85 feet in thickness. If the heat 
falling upon one acre could be entirely utilized 
in producing motive power, it would give 4,000 
horse-power for nine hours a day throughout 
the year. i 

Mouchot has experimented many years upon 
the utilization of the sun’s heat as a source of 
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power for operations requiring an elevated 
temperature. With mirrors of 80 centimetres 
diameter, he obtains 400° or 500° centigrade 
of heat, sutlicient for the calcination of alum, 
the preparation of benzoic acid, the sublima- 
tion of sulphur, the distillation of sulphuric 
acid, for concentrating sirups, refining linseed- 
oil, making charcoal in closed vessels, and 
other such processes. His small solar alem- 
bics he can use for distilling essences, for heat- 
ing the sand-bath, and similar objects. The 
rays are brought to a focus upon the alembic 
by the concave mirror. The great mirror of 
Mouchot has a diameter of 3°80 metres. The 
form of concentrating mirror used at first did 
not utilize more than 50 per cent of the solar 
heat. The new form, devised by Abel Pifre, 
gives back 80 per cent of the total possible 
heating effect. The older one was conical, 
while the new form approaches the parabola, 
the generatrix being a broken line forming 
three truncated cones, the middle one having 
its sides inclined to the axis 45°, the same 
angle as in the simple truncated cone used 
in the older form. This reflector presents to 
the sun an effective area of nine square metres. 
The boiler, holding 50 litres, is brought to a 
boil in 50 minutes, and the pressure then rises 
at the rate of one atmosphere every seven or 
eight minutes. With this apparatus Mouchot 
has obtained six times the useful effect given 
by the other. With a steam-engine of special 
construction, made movable in its bed to cor- 
respond to the direction of the reflector, 100 


‘litres of water per minute are raised three me- 


tres. A motor of one horse-power has been 
constructed, the reflector of which has at its 
opening a diameter of 54 metres, or an area of 
incidence of 20 square metres. 

EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION, The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the statistics of this 
Church, as they were published in August, 
1881: 
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* The report of this conference is included in that of the 
Des Moines Conference, from which it has been taken and 
organized. 
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Number of local preachers, 611; Sunday- 
schools, 2,016, with 21,773 officers and teach- 
ers and 127,557 scholars; number of baptisms 
during the year, 1,328 of adults and 7,828 of 
children; probable value of the 1,534 churches, 
$3,350,485 ; number of parsonages, 456, of a 
probable value of $481,810; amount of “ con- 
ference contributions,” $5,313; of contribu- 
butions for missions, $92,740; of contributions 
for the Sunday-school and Tract Union, $2,773. 
The increase in the number of members during 
the year was 1,674. 

EXHIBITION OF ELECTRICITY AT 
PARIS. Among the notable events of the 
year was the International Exhibition of Elec- 
tricity opened in Paris, August 11th, in the 
Palace of Industry, in which the World’s Fair 
of 1855 was held. So rapid has been the de- 
velopment of electrical appliances in recent 
years, that this great building, with its forty- 
five thousand square metres of space, barely 
sufficed for the present display. Indeed, a 
number of pavilions were erected without its 
boundaries by numerous exhibitors. The dif- 
ferent countries were very fully represented, 
the iargest and most varied exhibit being made 
by France, which occupied as much space as 
all the rest of the exhibitors; England, Ger- 
many, and America being next in order. While 
the exhibition was devoted to electrical applic 
ances of all kinds, the chief feature was un- 
doubtedly the large and varied display of elec- 
tric lighting—the lamps of both the are and 
incandescent type, the machines for generating 
the current, and the many details of a com- 
plete system of this mode of illumination, In 
the main hall, a large rectangle, two hundred 
and fifty metres long by one hundred broad, 
all the various forms of lamps were commin- 
gled, producing a dazzling glare of light, that 
rendered comparison impossible. But in the 
smaller saloons reserved for the different ex- 
hibitors, only the special lamp of each exhibit- 
or was shown, allowing of a correct estimate 
of each form of light. The display of lamps 
of the are type was very full, all of the now 
well-known, as well as a number of more re- 
cent, lamps being shown. The interest, how- 
ever, centered upon the systems of incandescent 
lighting, examples of which were exhibited by 
Messrs. Edison, Maxim, Swan, and Lane-Fox. 
The are had already made for itself a perma- 
nent place, but about the incandescent lamp 
there was much doubt. This has been very 
largely removed by the excellent showing 
made by these lamps at the exhibition, and 
several prominent electricians, who have looked 
with great disfavor upon this method of illu- 
mination, have in consequence announced their 
belief that the problem of household illumina- 
tion by electricity, if not solved, is at least very 
near a solution. The most complete of the ex- 
hibitions of incandescent lighting was that of 
Mr. Edison, whose system, from the lamp to 
the conductors, was shown in detail. A thou- 
sand lamps, three hundred in the two saloons 
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devoted to his exhibits, and the remainder 
lighting the grand stairway, were operated by 
his enormous steam dynaino of one hundred 
and twenty-five horse-power. The Maxim in- 
candescent light was also very fully shown, 
about two hundred lamps being in operation. 
The Swan and the Lane-Fox lamp, and the two 
English incandescent lamps, made good dis- 
plays, but neither are as complete as the sys- 
tems of Edison and Maxim. 

Outside of electric lighting the exhibition 
was full and varied, but space can only be 
given here to a few of the more notable de- 
vices, including one or two others which were 
not illustrated at the exhibition. 

Sir William Thomson has made a careful 
mathematical calculation of the conditions of 
transmitting water-power from Niagara to Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, New York, Montreal, and all 
places within a radius of three hundred miles. 
The dynamo-machines of Gramme or 
Siemens, supplemented by the Faure 
storage battery, make it demonstrably 


tion to the subject in an address at the meet- 
ing of 1881, 

The Gramme machine was the first electro- 
motive device which proved practically valua- 
ble. It consisted of a ring of iron, with a coil 
of insulated wire wound around its rim, ro- 
tated between the poles of an electro-magnet. 
The leading feature was the commutator, which 
kept the current always running in the same 
direction and perfectly continuous, and allowed 
of the current being used to increase the power 
of the electro-magnet, besides doing the me- 
chanical work required of the machine. The 






















practicable to transmit the power of 














water-falls for long distances and use it 
for mechanical work with less dissipa- 
tion of energy than in ordinary hydrau- 
lic and mechanical contrivances for trans- 
mitting power afew hundred yards. He 
proposes to convey the current by a solid 
copper wire carried over-head like ordi- 
nary telegraph wires. A current of 240 
webers can be transmitted 300 miles by 











a wire $ inch in diameter, receiving en- 
ergy at the rate of 26,250 horse-power 



































from dynamos driven by the Niagara 





water-fall, and discharging it at the far- 

ther end at the rate of 21,000 horse- 

power. The loss of 20 per cent by conver- 
sion into heat in the conductor would not 
raise the temperature of the wire above that 
of the surrounding atmosphere more than 
20° centigrade. The potential of 80,000 volts 
on the conductor would not render the isola- 
tion of the wire difficult, nor would it be dan- 
gerous to manage in the central station ; but 
when applied to miscellaneous practical uses 
it must be reduced to 200 or 100 volts. This 
can be done by the medium of the Faure bat- 
tery. A battery of 40,000 cells can be con- 
nected directly with the electric main; and at 
short and regular-intervals a small number of 
the charged cells can be removed and replaced 
by new ones. Sets of fifty could thus be con- 
stantly replaced, and the charged cells placed in 
connection with the supply circuit. In elec- 
tric transmission of power high potential is a 
condition of economy. The idea of the appli- 
cation of water-power at a distance by electric 
transmission was first suggested by C. W. Sie- 
mens in 1877, and has been made the subject 
of thorough theoretical study by Sir William 
Thomson, who stated the results of bis caleu- 
lation in an examination before a parliament- 
ary committee on electric lighting in May, 1879, 
and called the attention of the British Associa- 


GRAMME’S DYNAMO-ELECTRIC MACHINE, 


same method of economizing the electricity 
was worked out by Siemens and Wheatstone ; 
but its development by Gramme first led to 
the practical use of electricity for the genera- 
tion of light. Various new modifications of 
the dynamo-electric machine were shown at 
the Paris International Electric Exposition of 
1881. Surprise was caused among the electri- 
cians by the exhibition of electrical machines 
invented in 1860, and described in 1864 by Pro- 
fessor Pacinotti, of Cagliari, which contain all 
the essential features of Gramme’s later in- 
vention and some of the improvements which 
have been added. 

A newly invented machine by Dr. Hopkin- 
son consists of twenty-four fixed magnets ar- 
ranged in two opposite circles with unlike poles 
facing each other, between which revolves an 
iron ring in which channels are cut out alter- 
nately on the opposite sides. It thus presents 
square projections, around which as cores are 
wound bobbins of wire, whose ends are at- 
tached to the arms of the commutator. This 
device allows the current to be taken from any 
opposite pairs of arms in the commutator by a 
number of brushes. 

The Burgin machine has field-magnets like 
a Siemens machine, and an inside ring, which 
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differs from that of the Gramme machine in be- 
ing divided into eight parts. Each of the eight 
narrow rings, which are hexagonal, is wound 
with wire, each side of the hexagon serving as 
a bobbin. This allows the corners of the hexa- 
gon to approach more nearly to the field-mag- 
nets, increasing the induction. The corners 
are not placed opposite each other, but each 
ring is carried a little farther around the axle 
than the next, so that the current is derived 
from the forty-eight bobbins in succession, A 
new form of Gramme machine, devised for the 
Jablochkoff and similar lamps, which require 
alternating currents in opposite directions, acts 
as its own exciter, instead of requiring a sepa- 
rate machine as formerly. The Weston ma- 
chine resembles a Siemens machine, with field- 
magnets of the Gramme type. The metal strips 
of the commutator are twisted spirally. 

The improvement of Planté’s secondary bat- 
tery by Faure has occupied the attention of 
electricians more than any other recent inven- 
tion, on account of the important useful appli- 
cations which may be found for a device which 
stores up electric energy and gives it out again 
whenever needed in a moderate quantitative 
current. The condensing battery of Faure has 
already been applied to useful purposes, such 
as electric lighting, but its economy and utility 
are thus far the subjects of theoretical conclu- 
sions principally. A Faure apparatus weigh- 
ing one hundred and forty pounds can store 
up energy which can be converted into one 
horse-power of mechanical work continuing 
for one hour. 

Secondary batteries of this type have been 
made before by Planté and by Ritter, a Ger- 
man electrician. Planté improved upon Rit- 
ter’s plan by employing lead for the plates. 
The earliest form of a secondary battery was 
proposed by Grove in 1841. The principle of 
a secondary battery is to accomplish a chemical 
separation by the electrolytic action of the vol- 
taic current of the constituents of a substance, 
which in reuniting convert into electricity 
again the energy which had been stored up by 
the chemical work in a static form. Grove 
made such a battery by electrically decompos- 
ing water. A continuous current was evolved 
by the spontaneous recombination of the hy- 
drogen and oxygen, but it was exceedingly fee- 
ble on account of the limited surface of triple 
contact between the platinum, the acidulated 
water, and the gas. Dr. Siemens contrived a 
gas-battery in 1852, in which greater surfaces 
of contact were obtained, and a current of 
considerable power was produced. He used 
carbon tubes coated with platinum powder. 
With peroxide of lead instead of platinum bet- 
ter results were obtained and the cost of the 
apparatus reduced.” Planté obtained greater 
surface and a larger current by rolling two 
lead plates into a spiral form and separating 
them by an insulating material. By a peculiar 
process of preparing the plates he increased 
the duration of the current, Faure has done 
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away with this long and elaborate process of 
formation, and has greatly increased the capa- 
city of the secondary battery. In all secondary 
batteries the voltaic current produces a chem- 
ical change in the plates, which in returning 
to their original condition generate a current. 
The material agents by which the storing of 





THE FAURE BATTERY. 


electric force takes place in Faure’s cell are lead, 
and red-lead or minium. Red-lead is a mixt- 
ure of equal parts of the protoxide and the 
sesquioxide of lead. It is formed by passing a 
current of air over metallic lead at a tempera- 
ture of 700° Fabr. The sesquioxide in its com- 
position is prone under proper conditions to 
part with its excess of oxygen, and will be 
largely converted into the protoxide at a red 
heat ; while the lower oxide has a tendency to 
take up more oxygen. Faure’s battery consists 
of two plates of lead coated with red oxide, coy- 
ered with porous felt, and rolled up into a spi- 
ral scroll. Two scrolls are placed side by side 
in a vessel of acidulated water, with a strip of 
lead projecting from each by which a circuit 
connection with a battery can be established. 
When the circuit connection is made with the 
poles of a galvanic battery or a dynamo-ma- 
chine, the voltaic current causes a chemical 
action to take place. The red-lead on the spi- 
ral plate which is joined to the positive elec- 
trode becomes gradually more highly charged 
with oxygen and is converted into the perox- 
ide of the metal, while the oxides on the plate 
connected with the negative pole gradually part 
with their oxygen and are reduced to the state 
of spongy, metallic lead. When the battery is 
charged—that is, when the red-lead is deoxi- 
dized on one plate and conyerted into the high- 
est oxide on the other—the plates can be dis- 
connected from the charging battery, and the 
chemical work which has been accomplished 
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by the current preserves in the condition of 
unstable equilibrium the energy which has been 
expended in effecting it. The molecular ten- 
sion is loosed, and the whole store of energy 
is given back again in the form of an electric 
current, when the two plates of the cell are 
brought into metallic connection. The chemi- 
cal work is then reconverted into electrie en- 
ergy, the peroxidized plate and the deoxidized 
‘plate both returning into their former condi- 
tion, and a voltaic current being evolved while 
the active exercise of their chemical affinities 
continues. 

Sir William Thomscn has designed an auto- 
matic device by which, when a Faure battery 
is connected with a dynamo which supplies the 
curreut for a circuit of electric lights, the sur- 
plus electricity generated by the machine can 
be taken up by the accumulator, the circuit 
between them being made and broken auto- 
matically. With this appliance the lamps can 
be supplied from the battery with sufficient 
light-giving power for some hours after the 
machine has stopped. This would not only be 
an economy, but would avert the extinction of 
the lights which occurs when any accident be- 
falls the machinery. The high-pressure gas- 
motors of Otto have been of great service in 
furnishing power economically for Gramme’s 
electro machines. By mingling illuminating 
gas and air in proper proportions and under 
pressure, a quiet combustion and regular expan- 
sion are obtained, free from explosive shocks. 

The Siemens electrical railway, which has 
been in use for some time in Berlin, was the 
first practical application of electricity to loco- 
motion. As in the similar device of Edison, 
the electric current can be conveyed by the 
iron rails; but usually it is carried on a wire 
which is tapped by carriers on the car, setting 
in motion a dynamo-machine, which actuates 
the wheels on one side of the car by a chain- 
connection geared to their axles. The attempt 
has been made in Paris with the Faure battery 
to obviate the use of conducting wires, and en- 
able a car to be propelled over any railway by 
a dynamo fed with the electricity in the accu- 
mulator until the stored-up energy is exhausted. 
The electrical railway-car is a large tram-car. 
The only feature observable in which it differs 
from other cars is presented by the couple of 
wires which travel with it and connect it by 
running contact with two conductors suspend- 
ed on posts like ordinary telegraph-wires. 
The current generated by a stationary dyna- 
mo-electric machine is thus introduced into 
the locomotive and actuates an electro-mag- 
netic machine under the floor, which drives 
the wheels of the car. In the beginning the 
rails were used as the conductors of electricity, 
instead of suspended wires. That plan was 
practiced on the elevated railway which was 
built for the Siemens electric cars in Berlin. 

Tresca, a well-known electrician of Paris, 
has experimented on the application of elec- 
tricity to plowing. With a Gramme machine 
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making 1,200 revolutions a minute, he plowed 
a furrow 222 metres long with a double Brabant 
plow at a velocity of 88 centimetres a second. 
The effective work was about 3 horse-power. 
The current was transmitted on copper wires 
from the generator to two Gramme machines 
which actuated windlasses. The plowing-ma- 
chine invented by Menier is propelled by the 
large form of Gramme dynamo-machine, and is 
capable of doing the work of eighteen horses. 
It consists of two electrical locomotives contain- 
ing large coils of wire rope by which a triple- 
shared reversible plow is drawn backward and 
forward across a field. When a furrow has 
been plowed, the electric machine is geared to 
the heavy wheels of the locomotive, propelling 
it forward to the next position; and then the 
plow is tilted over, bringing the three opposite 
shares into action, and drawn across the field 
in the reverse direction. 

An electric brake has been invented by a 
French electrician, Achard. There are two 
rings of iron on the axle of each pair of wheels, 
and facing these two larger rings on an inde- 
pendent axle, which are connected with a pow- 
erful electro-magnet. The current is generated 
by an electric machine in the locomotive. The 
brake is kept from the wheels by strong spiral 
springs, and the independent axle remains sta- 
tionary until a current is generated. Then the 
larger rings are converted into magnetic poles; 
the attraction of the rings on the wheel-axle 
causes the magnetic rings to revolve and wind 
up achain connected by levers with the brake. 
The pressure of the brake can be increased or 
diminished by the engineer through an appli- 
ance depending on the principle of variable re- 
sistances. Many forms of small motors driven 
by element batteries have been devised, and 
the applications of these for sewing, embroid- 
ering, and other light work, are often as prac- 
tical as they are elegant. The most notable 
of these contrivances are by French inventors. 
They are of slight account, however, in com- 
parison with the mechanical generation of elec- 
tricity and its applications. An interesting use 
of the Gramme machine was shown at Paris 
in the rock-drill, which rotates under the in- 
fluence of the dynamo while it is held to its 
work by a head of water, which, in the Paris 
water-works, affords a pressure of three at- 
mospheres. 

One of the most important improvements in 
telegraphy is the harmonic telegraph of Elisha 
Gray, which has been for some time in opera- 
tion between Boston and New York. A tun- 
ing-fork of a certain pitch is kept vibrating 
at the sending-station by an electric current, 
which can be intermitted by the key of a 
Morse instrument. Through the medium of 
the tuning-fork the circuit of the telegraph- 
wire is joined and broken at each vibration, 
and at the receiving-station another tuning- 
fork is acted upon by the intermittent current, 
and vibrates at the same rate. When the op- 
erator at the dispatching-station touches the 
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key of his instrument, he stops the current, and 
the tuning-fork at the receiving-station ceases 
to vibrate. A spring then draws against the 
tuning-fork a contact-piece, which is usually 
kept away by the vibrations. Through this 
contact a local current passes which causes an 
ordinary telegraphic sounder to respond to the 
intervals in the vibration of the tuning-fork by 
the long and short signals of the Morse alpha- 
bet. If another tuning-fork at the sending- 
station, vibrating at a different rate, is cun- 
nected with the wire, it will send currents at 
each of its vibrations, which will act upon an- 
other fork at the receiving-station, and cause 
it to vibrate at the same pitch. This can be 
connected with an independent battery and 
sounder. On this ingenious plan as many as 
five instruments can send messages over the 
Same wire in one direction, and five more in 
the opposite, as fast as the ten operators can 
work their instruments, without any interfer- 
ence or confusion. 

The multiple type-printing telegraph of Bau- 
dot is an ingenious improvement on the print- 
ing-telegraphs of Edison and Hughes. In the 
Hughes instrument there are twenty-eight ra- 
dial arms connected with a key-board, before 
which a metal contact-piece rotates rapidly. 
At the receiving end the inked type-wheel 
is moving in perfect synchronism, by means 
of ingenious adjustments, with the clock-work 
machinery at the other end. When a key 
is struck, contact is made with the correspond- 
ing radial arm, and a momentary current 
passes, which brings in play the electro-me- 
chanical apparatus at the receiving end, and 
causes the paper to be lifted instantaneously 
against the type on the wheel corresponding to 
the note struck on the key-board. The rapid 
response of the armature to the current is se- 
cured by a new relay arrangement, called the 
Hughes magnet, in which the armature is kept 
in contact with the poles, but is suddenly drawn 
away by a spring when the current passes, and 
weakens the magnet. In Baudot’s system five 
signals are variously combined to give the 
twenty-six letters of the alphabet, and five 
other signs. An arm bearing thirty contact- 
springs revolves in front of thirty contact- 
pieces, so that thirty signals can be transmit- 
ted at each revolution. Six operators have 
control of five contact-pieces each. At the re- 
ceiving end there are six machines, with five 
electro-magnets and armatures in each, which 
are set in action by the momentary signal-cur- 
rents. By an admirable mechanical arrange- 
ment the signals are translated automatically, 
and the proper letters printed evenly upon a 
strip of paper. A radial arm, rotated about its 
center, carries five points which press against 
a flat plate, which pressure prevents the arm 

_ from turning upon its axis under the influence of 
aspring. The points are moved a little to one 
side or the other by triangles, which are actu- 
ated by the armatures. In the plate are de- 
pressions, and when all the points strike a de- 
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pression at the same time, a partial revolution 
of the arm about its axis takes place. This 
causes the revolving type-wheel to impress the 
letter indicated by the combination upon the 
paper. It is found easier by the operators to 
make the combinations themselves on a key- 
board with five keys, than to use one with a 
note for each letter and sign. With Bandot’s 
apparatus six messages can be sent on one wire 
at the same time, at the rate of twenty-three 
words a minute each. 

Autographic telegraph instruments have not 
yet been found practically useful. They would 
be a valuable aid in strategic operations, as 
maps and plans could thus be sent in fac- 
simile by telegraph. The message is written 
on a surface of tin-foil or other metal, which is 
connected with the earth. The ink is some 
substance which acts as an insulator. The tin- 
foil on which the message is written is given 
a uniform motion, under a style which has a 
transverse motion. The marker and the paper 
on which the message is reproduced have a 
corresponding and exactly synchronous move- 
ment at the other end of the wire. When the 
style touches the ink on the tin-foil, a current 
passes. In the instruments of Caselli and 
D’Arlingcourt the marker is an iron point, 
and rests upon paper impregnated with ferro- 
cyanide of potassium. This is decomposed by 
the electric current, leaving a blue mark. 
Meyer uses ordinary paper and an inked 
marker, which is brought in contact with 
the paper by the action of the current. A 
message of 145 words is reproduced by D’Ar- 
lingcourt’s instrument in five and a quarter 
minutes. 

Edison’s autographic telegraph has several 
advantages over the other devices of the class, 
the chief of which is that the sender of a dis- 
patch has no difficulty in preparing his mes- 
sage, as he does when he must write it with a 
thick, fatty ink, or other unusual materials. 
Edison’s apparatus consists of two instruments 
exactly alike, in which are two cylinders 
that revolve synchronously, being actuated 
by electric motors and regulated by conical 
pendulums so disposed as to keep perfect time 
with each other. On the cylinder of the re- 
ceiver is wound a sheet of chemically prepared 
paper. The dispatch is written on soft paper 
with a rather hard lead-pencil. A narrow 
plate moving slowly along the cylinder is 
pierced by a hole into which fits a steel point. 
This point traverses the entire sheet of paper 
in a spiral line. On the smooth paper it is on 
a level with the lower surface of the plate; 
but when it crosses the mark of the pencil it 
falls into the groove made in the paper. This 
displacement of the point is made to produce 
an electric contact and to send a current to 
the other end, where a blue mark is made on 
the paper of the receiver every time, and as 
long as the metallic point is in the depressed 
track of the pencil. 

Of the brilliant series of electric inventions 
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given to the world within the last few years, 
none seem more marvelous than the photo- 
phone of Professor Graham Bell. This is a 
telephone in which a beam of light is made to 
take the place of the metallic conductor. Va- 
riations in the intensity of a ray of light, pro- 
duced by the vibrations of a flexible mirror, or 
of an elastic membrane with an aperture for 
the passage of the light, under the influence of 
sound-vibrations, are made to set up in a tele- 
phone wire the same electric vibrations as are 
conveyed over an ordinary continuous tele- 
phonic conductor, and cause the resonant re- 
ceiver to reproduce the sound-waves. This 
takes place through the medium of a substance 
possessing the curious property of conducting 
electricity under the intluence of light, but re- 
sisting the passage of the current in the dark, 
This mysterious phenomenon was observed in 
the rare element selenium, belonging to the 
sulphur group, by Willoughby Smith, in 1873, 
The conductivity of selenium varies exactly in 
proportion to the intensity of the light to 
which it is exposed. Bell found that a piece 
of selenium, acted upon by a continuous gal- 
vanic current, and placed in a telephonic cir- 
cuit, when subjected to rapid alternations of 
light and shade, produced by a revolving mir- 
ror, would cause the telephone receiver to give 
forth musical tones. Thus, the action of vari- 
able light, through the peculiar sensitiveness of 
selenium, produced the molecular vibrations in 
the electric conductor which generate sound 
in the receiver. The note sounded was the 





one whose vibrations, per second, is equal to 
the number of revolutions made by the mirror, 
This means, by which light, through its varia- 
tions in intensity, gives rise to sonorous vibra- 
tions, was utilized to transmit the effects of 
sounds, as human speech, and to reproduce the 
sounds at a distance in the following manner: 
VoL. xx1.—l17 A 
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An aperture in a flexible membrane was placed 
opposite an aperture in a parallel fixed plate. 
Through these two holes a ray of strong light 
was passed, which was concentrated at the 
farther end by a concave mirror upon a pencil 
of selenium, connected with the receiver of a 
speaking-telephone, and subjected to a con- 
tinuous current from a galvanic battery. The 
sound of the voice would produce vibrations in 
the membrane, whose amplitude and rapidity 
would cause corresponding variations in the 
intensity of the ray passing through the two 
apertures. The effects of these variations on 
the selenium gave rise to corresponding undu- 
lations in the electric current, which were re- 
converted into sound-vibrations by the receiver. 
A better mode of affecting the luminous ray by 
the sound-waves was found to be to reflect the 
ray to the receiving apparatus with a plane flex- 
ible mirror of silyered mica, or exceedingly thin 
glass, which, responding to the sound-vibrations 
of the voice, modified by its movements the in- 
tensity of the reflected ray. Electric light, as 
well as sunlight, and even gas- and lamp-light, 
have been found capable of conducting the 
sound-generating undulations. 

Bell’s and Tainter’s experiences of the reso- 
nance of various substances under the action 
of intermittent light (see Rapiopnony) sug- 
gested the trial of the most sensitive of these 
substances in a photophonie receiver. Lamp- 
black, by far the most powerful generator of 
sound under the influence of the intermittent 
beam, was accordingly tried, and gave decided 
results, without the intermediation of the elec- 
tric current. A photophonic transmitter, with 
a diaphragm only five centimetres in diam- 
eter, reflected a beam received directly from 
the sun to a smoked receiver, which, at a dis- 
tance of forty metres, reproduced distinctly 
words spoken into the transmitter in a low 
voice. 

Dr. James Moser has shown that the action 
of aselenium photophone is that of a micro- 
phone, and is due to the slight and imperfect 
contact in the selenium-cell, and the changes 
in resistance are caused by alterations in the 
degree of contact effected by the absorbed rays 
of the intermittent beam. These changes, he 
maintains, are due to the heating and chemical 
effects of the illuminating rays absorbed. 

In telephones proper few changes have been 
made in the instruments as originally patented 
by Bell, Gray, and Edison. Bell’s telephone 
consists of a straight magnet, with one pole 
wrapped with a coil of insulated wire, and an 
iron diaphragm in front of it for receiving or 
transmitting the sounds. In later forms, both 
poles of the magnet are made to act upon the 
diaphragm. The remarkable invention of the 
microphone, by Hughes, has greatly increased 
the utility of the telephone. Hughes discovered 
that, when pieces of carbon in loose contact, 
resting upon a piece of wood, are placed in the 
circuit of a telephone, the very slightest vibra- 
tions communicated to the wood are heard dis- 
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tinctly in the telephone. It was by placing 
microphones on the stages of Paris theatres, 
connected with telephonic receivers in the Ex- 
position building, that every sound of an opera 
could be heard by visitors at the International 
Exhibition of Electricity, as distinctly as in any 
part of the Opera-House. 

The “pantelephone” of Lochet Labye, a 
Belgian inventor, is not only one of the sim- 
plest microphones yet made, but is one of the 
most sensitive—transmitting ordinary speech, 
uttered at distances of thirty or forty yards, 
and the lowest whispers spoken several feet 
away. It consists of a plate of cork, six inches 
by four, hung at one side on two pieces of thin 
watch-spring, one of which is connected by a 
wire with a button of hard carbon imbedded 
in the cork, which is pressed upon by a brass 
hook working on a hinge. The transmitter is 
connected in the usual way with a battery and 
induction-coil, 

Professor Dolbear has invented a speaking- 
telephone in which no magnet is used in the 
receiver. The transmitter is a form of the mi- 
crophone. The receiver is formed by two met- 
al plates or diaphragms, electrically insulated 
from each other, and held parallel in a wooden 
frame. One of the plates is connected to the 
telephone-current, and the other to the earth. 
Being oppositely charged, the vibration pro- 
duced in one of them by the current sets up 
audible vibrations in the other. 

Dr. Cornelius Herz has advanced a step in 
the construction of telephones by discarding 
the magnetic receiver, and disregarding the 
principle of magnetism. With his instrument 
he succeeded in conveying audible speech along 
a wire 800 miles in length. The only battery 
used was a single Lechanche element. 

The electric arc, placed in a vacuum, as was 
observed by Davy, the discoverer of the are, 
becomes elongated, and the carbons are no 
longer consumed. The experiment has been 
repeated by Jamin, with results which promise 
to give a new form to arc-lamps in the future. 
Gases which have no action upon the carbons 
—as nitrogen, acetylene, carbonic oxide, and 
marsh-gas—answer the purpose as well as a 
vacuum. If the carbons are inclosed in a 
sealed vessel containing ordinary air, the oxy- 
gen is taken up by the carbon, leaving only 
nitrogen and carbonic oxide in the vessel. The 
light in the closed vessel is absolutely even and 
steady. Its spectrum is like that of carbu- 
retted gas traversed by the spark of a Ruhm- 
korff coil, or like that of the comet of 1881, as 
observed by Thollon and others, being the elec- 
tric spectrum of incandescent carbon-vapor. 
Whether the carbon is of good or of very poor 
quality, the flickering, which is never entirely 
absent in open-air lamps, is avoided altogether. 
The are gives a full, distinct, and perfectly 
changeless light, of a greenish-blue tinge. The 
red and wavering light of open-air are-lamps 
is due to the combustion of the carbons and 
their inequalities. A single Jamin candle in 
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the ordinary apparatus lasts two hours, but in 
the atmosphere of inactive gases, in a hermet- 
ically sealed globe, each candle burns 160 hours, 
and the lamp with five candles burns 800 hours 
without change or attention. 

The mechanical arrangements for feeding the 
carbons in the arc-lamps are exceedingly va-, 
rious, and are being constantly improved upon. 
Siemens and Brush have an arrangement by 
which a pair of carbons that are burned out 
are automatically replaced by a fresh pair. 
The Belgian lamp invented by Jaspar is regu- 
lated by a magnet within a solenoid which sup- 
ports the upper carbon, and is raised and low- 
ered by the varying power of the current. 
The English light of Andrews contains electro- 
magnets which act upon a clutch holding the 
carbon. In the latest form of the Gramme 
lamp there is an arrangement of electro-mag- 
nets and clock-work machinery which allows the 
upper carbon to fall at the rate of only a tenth 
of a millimetre at each step: one magnet ad- 
justs the carbons at a proper distance apart, as 
soon as the current begins to pass; and when 
the main current becomes weaker, that in the 
second magnet is strengthened and causes the 
clock-work to move. 

Recent improvements in lamps of the semi- 
incandescent type, exemplified by the candle of 
Jablochkoff, have been made by Jamin, Debrun, 
and others. ods of plain carbon are used in- 
stead of kaolin or other substance whose in- 
candescence gave a colored light. Jamin sur- 
rounds the rods with coils of wire, with a space 
between the coil andthe candle. Theinductive 
action of the current in the coils drives the light 
a distance beyond the ends of the candles. De- 
brun’s similar light has an arrangement for in- 
stantaneously relighting a lamp which has gone 
out, by means of a commutator, which causes 
a piece of carbon to join the two candles estab- 
lishing the current, which then repels the cross- 
piece and re-illumes the arc. The lampe-soleil 
is a steady light in which a block of marble is 
rendered incandescent by the current between 
the carbons. 

The Brussels meteorograph is an instrument 
which records and automatically telegraphs 
to a distance, where they are reproduced on a 
revolving drum, the readings of the wet and 
dry bulb thermometer, the barometer, the ane- 
mometer, and the rain-fall. The drum contains 
the curves giving the readings of the various 
instruments every ten minutes, for a period of 
five days. A Swedish form of the meteoro- 
graph records observations at intervals of fif- 
teen minutes, and requires no attention for 
months at a time. 

Four forms of incandescent filament-lamps 
were exhibited at the Paris Electrical Exposi- 
tion. The Swan lamp is little more than a 
repetition of Edison’s. The carbon filament is 
a piece of cotton thread, treated with acid and 
carbonized by baking in an intensely high tem- 
perature. It is burned in a vacuum globe, be- 
ing attached at its two ends to platinum con- 
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ductors at the base of the globe, at which point 
it is considerably thickened. The filament 
rises above the middle of the globe and is 
looped at the top. Edison prepares his carbon 
filament from bamboo-fibers. It is held at its 
extremities by small copper clips. The British 
Electric Light Company exhibited a moditica- 
tion of the Lane-Fox lamp. The Maxim and 
the Edison lights have been described in pre- 
vious volumes. The material of Maxim’s fila- 
ment is cartridge-paper. Instead of produc- 
ing a vacuum in the globe at once, he fills it 
with a hydrocarbon gas, which deposits car- 
bon on the hottest and therefore thinnest por- 
tions of the thread, thus making it uniform in 
strength and thickness. The Maxim lamps 
have the advantage over the others that they 
’ can be used with a powerful or a weak current 
to produce either a bright or more moderate 
light. By his ingenious generating apparatus 
the strength of the current with which the 
lamps are fed depends upon the number of 
lamps, so that, if some of the lights in a circuit 
are put out, the intensity of the remaining 
ones is not increased. 

The International Congress of Electricians 
settled upon a uniform international standard 
of electrical measurement. The vol¢ remains 
the unit of electro-motive force, and retains its 
old value. The ohm is also preserved as the 
unit of resistance, and represents the same 
quantity as before. The unit of current is the 
same in yalue as before, being the current 
given by one volt acting through one ohm’s 
resistance, although it is no longer called a 
weber, but an ampére. The quantity of elec- 
tricity transmitted per second by one ampére 
of current is called a coulomb. The unit of 
electrostatic capacity is the farad, which is so 
related to the other measures that one cou- 
lomb in a farad gives one volt; in other 
words, if a condenser be charged by an elec- 
tro-motive force of one volt, it has as many 
farads’ capacity as it contains coulombs. 

EXPLOSIONS, BOILER, Causzs anp Pre- 
VENTION OF. The mystery that surrounds so 
many boiler-explosions seems in a fair way of 
being cleared up by the experiments of Mr. D. 
T. Lawson, of Wellesville, Ohio, who in June, 
1881, succeeded in exploding a boiler of the 
best construction and well filled with water, 
conditions which are generally held to secure 
perfect safety. A number of explanations of 
boiler-explosions have from time to time been 
advanced by practical steam-users as well as 
theorizers, but the commonly accepted ex- 
planation—the one held alike by steam-engi- 
neers and the general public—is the low-wa- 
ter theory. According to this, an explosion is 
due to the rapid conversion of the cool feed-wa- 
ter into steam when it comes in contact with 
the highly heated flues and other metal sur- 
faces of the boiler left exposed to the fire. 
When in contact with water these parts can not 
become more highly heated than the water and 
the steam above it, which is usually not much 
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above 800° Fahr.; but, if the water be allowed 
to get low enough to uncover them, they may 
readily be raised to a red heat (900° Fahr.), 
If a fresh supply of water be then pumped into 
the boiler, this, striking the hot iron, will be 
quickly converted into steam, and it is held 
that a sufficient pressure may be thus pro- 
duced to cause an explosion. This theory was 
pretty thoroughly tested some years ago by 
a commission appointed by the United States 
Government, and provided with a liberal ap- 
propriation. The experiments, which were 
begun at Sandy Hook and continued near Pitts- 
burg, resulted in failure, as the commission 
was unable to produce an explosion, though a 
great number of trials were made. No report 
of the commission has been issued, the only 
information accessible being the accounts in 
the daily papers at the time. Mr. Lawson 
takes issue with the low-water theory, on the 
ground that but a small quantity of water 
could be instantly converted into steam by 
striking the hot iron of the boiler, and this 
much too small a quantity to produce an ex- 
plosion. With a larger amount of water the 
formation of steam would be too gradual to 
produce the enormous and sudden pressure 
necessary. In opposition to this theory he 
advances the one that explosions are due to 
highly heated water bursting into steam upon 
the sudden removal of pressure from its sur- 
face, and the then as sudden checking of the 
escape of the steam so formed. This lessening 
of pressure may be caused either by the sud- 
den withdrawal of steam to supply a cylinder, 
as when an engine is started; or by suddenly 
condensing the steam by allowing the enter- 
ing, comparatively cool, feed-water to strike it. 
When either of these things happens, the high- 
ly heated water bursts into steam, which, hay- 
ing no yent, subjects the boiler to a powerful 
concussive shock, quite sufficient, Mr. Lawson 
thinks, to rend it. According to this theory, 
the force of the explosion not only increases 
with the amount of water in the boiler, but a 
considerable quantity is necessary to produce 
an explosion at all. The results of the experi- 
ment undertaken by Mr. Lawson to test this 
theory seem to very fully confirm it, and it ap- 
pears to be in entire harmony with what is 
known on the subject. 

As is well understood, the power exerted by 
an explosive agent is due simply to its rapid 
conversion by combustion into gases occupy- 
ing many times the volume of the substance. 
Now, gunpowder when exploded occupies a 
volume in the gaseous form but 800 times 
that of the solid one, and nitro-glycerine but 
900 times, while steam occupies at atmospheric 
pressure nearly 1,700 times the volume of the 
water from which it was generated. It is 
evident, then, that if water could be converted 
into steam instantaneously, it would form a 
very powerful explosive. Instantaneous action 
probably never occurs, but it is quite possible 
that the conversion can take place with suf- 
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ficient rapidity to produce a concussive effect 
at least equal to gunpowder, and this is much 
in excess of what would be required to rend 
the strongest boiler ever constructed. 

The experiment was conducted at Munhall 
Farm, near Pittsburg, where the later experi- 
ments of the Government commission were 
carried out. The boiler was a plain cylindrical 
one, six feet long and thirty inches in diameter, 
constructed of a quality of iron having a tensile 
strength estimated at 700 pounds to the square 
inch. The shell was three sixteenths of an 
inch and the flanged heads three eighths of 
an inch thick. It was at first intended to 
make the test by condensing the steam above 
the water, but, fearing that this could not be 
done quickly enough, it was decided to use a 
cylinder. This was connected with the boiler 
by a two-inch pipe, in which was placed a 
quick-lifting valve, operated by a cord from 
the bomb-proof in which the experimenter 
conducted the test. A steam-gauge, connected 
with the boiler by forty feet of one-fourth-inch 
pipe, was also placed in the bomb-proof. The 
boiler was set up horizontally, and filled with 
water to within six inches of the top. The 
fire was fed with petroleum, the supply of 
which could be controlled from the bomb- 
proof. A preliminary experiment on June 7th, 
when the thread was stripped off the bolts of 
the cylinder-head and the gasket blown out, 
showed that the steam-pipe to the cylinder was 
much too small, and a considerably higher 
pressure than anticipated would be required to 
secure an explosion. It was decided, however, 
not to make any alterations, and the repairs 
being effected, the final and successful experi- 
ment was made on the 16th. At 260 pounds’ 
pressure the steam-valve was lifted, with no 
other result than to cause a violent oscillation 
of the gauge. This was repeated at 300, 335, 
and 365 pounds’ pressure, with similar results. 
At 380 pounds, however, there was a loud 
report, and the boiler was found to be blown 
to fragments, the air in its vicinity being filled 
with condensing steam and falling débris, 
There appeared to be no initial point, the boil- 
er going to pieces all at once, as would be the 
case if subjected to a powerful concussion. 
The pieces of the boiler found showed that 
the plates were rent transversely at least four 
times and torn open their entire length. One 
of the heads, which were thought to be the 
weakest parts, was found intact, with a portion 
of the shell adhering. At the point where 
the boiler stood, nothing was found except a 
few broken grate-bars, and the sunken stone 
foundations. With the experience gained by 
this trial, Mr. Lawson hopes to be able to ex- 
‘plode a boiler of the same strength at a press- 
ure not greater than what would be considered 
a safe working one, and thus show that the 
conditions necessary to an explosion by his 
theory are all present in actual practice. Mr. 
Lawson has devised a boiler in which the 
steam compartment is separated from the wa- 
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ter by a perforated partition, which he claims 
can not be exploded. This claim he proposes 
to subject to the test of experiment after con- 
cluding his experiments with ordinary boilers. 
Whether this test proves successful or not, the 
experiments so far have been of very great 
value in showing that the conditions commonly 
assumed to secure complete safety are fraught 
with danger, and the need of a reconsideration 
of the current theories on the subject. 

EXPOSITION, InrernationaL Corron, AT 
ATLANTA, Georeia. In an article written by 
Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston, and published 
in the ‘New York Herald,” in the autumn of 
1880, attention was directed to the serious de- 
fects in the existing mode of picking, ginning, 
cleaning, and general preparation of raw cot- 
ton for market; and the suggestion was made 
that an exhibition of cotton and cotton ma- 
chinery be held during the ensuing year, at 
some convenient place, for the purpose of 
bringing together those interested in the pro- 
duction of cotton and in the manufacture of 
cotton goods, that they might consult together 
and devise practical remedies for the defects 
indicated. Appreciating the importance of Mr. 
Atkinson’s statements and suggestion, a num- 
ber of citizens of Georgia invited him to visit 
Atlanta, and make a public address on the 
matters referred to in his communication to 
the ‘““New York Herald.” Mr. Atkinson ac- 
cepted the invitation, and, on October 19, 1880, 
addressed a large meeting in the Senate-cham- 
ber, in which he set forth, at considerable 
length and with minuteness of detail, the pres- 
ent defective manipulation of raw cotton by 
the producers, how it might be profitably im- 
proved, and the great advantages to both pro- 
ducer and manufacturer which would result 
from the proposed improvements. He recom- 
mended that the suggested exhibition should re- 
present everything relating—1. To the growth, 
fertilization, and cultivation of the cotton-crop; 
2. To the manipulation of the staple in every 
stage of its preparation for market; and, 3. To 
its manufacture, including all the implements, 
machinery, mills, fertilizers, ete., requisite for 
the cultivation, preparation, and manufacture 
of cotton, and the best and most economical 
use of power. He further recommended that 
the exhibition should show the cotton plants 
and fibers of all countries, and all the varied 
cotton fabrics, presenting comparisons of the 
primitive and improved processes employed in 
cotton manufacture. 

On December 2, 1880, preliminary steps were 
taken by some of the business-men of Atlanta, 
and other places, to give practical effect to Mr. 
Atkinson’s suggestions; a temporary associa- 
tion was formed, and, in February, 1881, at 
the instance of a few of the members of that 
association, Mr. H. I. Kimball, of Atlanta, was 
requested to visit the principal commercial and 
manufacturing cities of the North and West, 
with a view to bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of the business-men of those localities, 
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and ascertain their views as to its importance 
and as to the practicability of the contemplated 
exposition, The reception given to Mr. Kim- 
ball was so encouraging, he found so warm and 
earnest a response to his request for exhibits 
and subscriptions, that in April, 1881, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen—Joseph E. Brown, Samuel 
M. Inman, H. I. Kimball, R. F. Maddox, B. E. 
Crane, E. P. Howell, M. ©. Kiser, R. J. Lowry, 
Sidney Root, O. Wallace, J. F. Cummings, W. 
P. Inman, J. C. Peck, L. P. Grant, W. A. Moore, 
G. J. Foreacre, Richard Peters, E. P. Cham- 
berlain, J. F. Wheaton, J. R. Brown, W. H. 
Young, Thomas Hardeman, O. H. Phinizy, 
Joseph Sibley, of Georgia; J. W. Ryckman, 
S. Bates, Richard Garsed, of Pennsylvania; 
H. Baldwin, of Maryland; James L. Harvey, 
of Virginia; R. Y. McAden, of North GCaro- 
lina; William Trenholm, of South Carolina; 
J. Durr, of Alabama; S. Boyd, ©. Bussey, L. 
Ranger, of Louisiana; Thomas Allen, William 
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L. Black, W. J. Paramore, of Missouri; Ed- 
ward Atkinson, W. A. Burke, W. Gray, Jr., 
George Draper, of Massachusetts; J. H. In- 
man, Robert Tannehill, of New York; J. H. 
McMullen, of Maine; A. D. Lockwood, of 
Rhode Island, and David Chadwick, of Lon- 
don, England—obtained a charter of incorpora- 
tion under the laws of Georgia, with the name 
of “The International Ootton Exposition,” 
with a capital of $200,000, in shares of $100 
each, the object of such corporation being “to 
hold one or more expositions of the appliances 
and machinery used in the cultivation, prepa- 
ration, and manufacture of cotton and other 
fibers; together with exhibitions of cotton and 
other fibers and fabrics, and whatever else is 
directly or indirectly connected with or bene- 
ficial to the cotton and other textile interests 
of the United States and other countries.” It 
was determined that the first of the contem- 
plated expositions should be held at Atlanta, 
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Georgia, opening October 5 and closing De- 
cember 31, 1881. The officers of the organiza- 
tion were as follows: 

President, Hon. Joseph E. Brown,* Georgia; 
first Vice-President, Robert Tannehill, New 
York; second Vice-President, Governor A. H. 
Colquitt, Georgia; third Vice-President, W. H. 
Gardner, Alabama; fourth Vice - President, 
William OC. Sibley, Georgia; Treasurer, S. M. 
Inman, Georgia; Secretary J. W. Ryckman, 
Pennsylvania; Secretary pro tem.,J.R. Lewis, 
Georgia; Director-General, H. I. Kimball, 
Georgia. 

Soon after the organization had been com- 
pleted, books were opened for subscription to 
the capital stock in Atlanta and other cities, 
and the required amount was rapidly sub- 
scribed. 

The chief control and supervision of all the 
operations and affairs of the exposition was 
wisely intrusted to Mr. H. I. Kimball, as Di- 


* In September, Senator Brown having resigned, Governor 
A. H. Colquitt was elected president, 


rector-General, to whose administrative capa- 
city, untiring energy, and zealous vigilance, 
the success of the enterprise is largely due. 
Committees of foreign representation, audit, 
installation of exhibits, construction, engineer- 
ing and machinery, agriculture, minerals and 
wood, publication, transpontation, awards, pub- 
lic comfort, admission and protection, were 
appointed, consisting severally of three compe- 
tent members, in addition to the Executive 
Committee of twenty-nine, and the Finance 
Committee of five members. Hon. H. V. M. Mil- 
ler, of Atlanta, Georgia, was appointed Foreign 
Commissioner, and Hon, Thomas Hardeman, of 
Macon, Georgia, was appointed American Com- 
issioner. 

e Application was made to the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Georgia to make an appro- 
priation in aid of the enterprise, which, though 
fully appreciating its value and importance, the 
Legislature was compelled to refuse, because 
the Constitution of the State does not warrant 
such a use of the public money. 
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From the beginning, the newspaper press in 
almost every State in the Union gave its 
powerful aid in making known the purposes 
of the enterprise, and setting forth the vast 
benefits, social as well as industrial and com- 
mercial, which must necessarily result from an 
exhibition which would bring together the 
representative men of the great industries of 
the Union, which would display to the North 
the almost limitless resources of the Southern 
States; which would show the South the amaz- 
ing inventive genius and mechanical skill of 
the Northern States; and which, manifesting 
the interdependence of North, South, East, 
and West, would tend to obliterate the recol- 
lections of civil strife and contention, and re- 
new those ties of fraternity and good-fellow- 
ship which should unite Americans, to what- 
ever geographical section they may belong. 
“The grand central idea of the exposition,” 
said Mr. Kimball, ‘‘the main shaft to which 
has been belted every wheel that has worked 
for its success, is concentrated in the one word, 
‘improvement ’—improvement of the knowl- 
edge of the people as to the great resources at 
their command, as to the best implements and 
machines which inventive genius has contrived 
for their development; asto the most approved 
methods of converting crude wealth into refined 
wealth; as to the avenues of labor through 
which they might march out of the bondage of 
poverty into the freedom of industrial, commer- 
cial, and financial prosperity; and, better than 
‘all else, improvement of the fraternal and pa- 
triotic spirit that is becoming to a people of 
a common heritage and a common destiny.” 

Preparations.—All the space had been ap- 
plied for and allotted before the opening day ; 
but, when that day arrived, there were piles of 
bales and boxes unopened and unarranged, 
owing somewhat to the dilatoriness of exhibit- 
ors, usual on such occasions, and somewhat to 
the inability of the railroads to forward them 
as rapidly as they were consigned. The unex- 
pected number of applicants for space at the 
last moment made it necessary to provide in- 
creased accommodation. The managers gen- 
erously preferred to inconvenience themselves 
rather than exclude any exhibitors. Thus, 
there was much work to be done for a month 
after the official opening, and during that time 
the buildings and the exhibition had an un- 
finished appearance; but the goods were put 
in position with wonderful rapidity, the work 
of the carpenters was pushed forward by day 
and night, so that even the early visitors were 
not disappointed, or the general effect of the 
show much impaired. Too much praise can 
not be given to the managers and their assist- 
ants, for the energy, zeal, and system which 
they manifested in the execution of the ardu- 
ous and complex task which they had under- 
taken, Although none of them had any pre- 
vious experience in the direction of such an 
enterprise, their good judgment, unwearying 
devotion, earnest desire to please, calmness and 
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good temper, in the countless details of their 
work, received the grateful applause of ex- 
hibitors and visitors. 

The Opening.—The exposition was formally 
opened by Governor Alfred H. Colquitt, Presi- 
dent, on the 5th of October, 1881, in presence 
of all the high officials of the State, a number 
of distinguished visitors, and a vast concourse 
of people, accompanied by some military pomp. 
After prayer by the Right Reverend Robert 
W. B. Elliot, Bishop of Texas, addresses were 
made by Governor Colquitt, Senators Z. B. 
Vance, of North Carolina, and D. W. Voor- 
hees, of Indiana, and Mr. H. I. Kimball, of 
Georgia. Immediately after the conclusion of 
the addresses the engines were set in motion 
by Governor Colquitt, Senator Brown, and 
Senator Vance, the exposition was declared 
to be formally opened, and the fact announced 
to the public by the firing of a salute by a bat- 
tery of artillery. 

Buildings and Grounds.—The site selected 
for the buildings, ete., was Oglethorpe Park, 
the property of the city of Atlanta, covering an 
area of between forty and fifty acres, situated 
about two miles from the center of the city, on 
the line of the Western and Atlantic Railroad, 
well laid out and cultivated, and previously 
used for the fairs of the State Agricultural 
Society, and of local associations of a kindred 
character. The close vicinity of this park, its 
capacity, and its easy accessibility by train and 
a line of street-cars, gave it advantages pos- 
sessed by no other site that could have been 
obtained. The main building, in the form of 
a cross, planned for a model cotton-mill, and 
constructed of very heavy timber, was 720 feet 
long by 400 feet wide, admirably lighted and 
ventilated, supplied with ample steam-power, 
consisting of three engines in the main build- 
ing and one in the agricultural annex, and 
eight lines of shafting arranged for the opera- 
tion of all sorts of machinery. It was tray- 
ersed in its length and breadth by wide aisles, 
the total length of which was eleven miles, 
on either side of which, and in the center, the 
exhibits were displayed. Besides this main 
building, but connected with it, there were: 
1. A hall, called the ‘ Agricultural Annex,” 275 
feet by 100, in which the agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery were exhibited; 2. A 
building known as the “ Carriage Annex,” 210 
feet by 100, devoted to the display of carriages, 
etc.; 3. Two buildings, set apart for the ex- 
hibit of minerals and woods, the respective di- 
mensions of which were 200 by 150 feet, and 
100 by 50 feet. Overlooking the main build- 
ing on the north side of the grounds was the 
Art and Industrial Hall, 310 by 55 feet, open 
to the roof 50 feet high, with wide galleries, 
reached by convenient staircases, devoted to the 
exhibit of works of art and all sorts of man- 
ufactured goods. Close to the Art Hall was 
a commodious room, 112 by 88 feet, called the 
‘Judges’ Hall,” capable of seating 2,000, used 
for the meetings of the judges, and for the vari- 
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ous conveations and societies which met during 
the exposition. There were several other lesser 
and tastefully constructed buildings in differ- 
ent parts of the grounds, the principal of which 
were the ‘Florida Building,” erected by the 
State of Florida for the display of the va- 
ried products of the “Land of Flowers”; the 
‘Department of Public Comfort,” containing 
offices for the telegraph, telephone, messengers, 
cigars, newspapers, etc.; and a restaurant, 100 
by 53 feet (two stories), containing dining- 
saloons, parlors, ete. The buildings, covering 
twenty-one acres of floor-space, were all of 
wood, the main structure being of sutticiently 
heavy timber to fit it to be used for manufact- 
uring purposes. The work of construction 
commenced on May Ist, and on September 1, 
1881, the principal buildings were completed. 

The cost of the buildings was $140,000. The 
steam-pipes (six miles in length), water-supply, 
etc., cost $20,000, making the total $160,000. 

The architects were Mr. W. H. H. Whiting, 
of Boston, Massachusetts, Messrs. Norman & 
Weed, and Messrs. Fay and Eichberg, of At- 
lanta. Mr. D. A. Lockwood, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, was the consulting engineer. 

Immediately outside the inclosed grounds 
were a number of plots planted in cotton at 
different dates and with every variety of seed, 
wherein the public could see the cotton-plant 
in every stage of culture, and could judge of 
the relative value of the various modes and sys- 
tems of tillage. 

In order to insure the accommodation and 
comfort of visitors, and supplement the ca- 
pacity of the city hotels and boarding-houses, 
the managers built an hotel 330 by 200 feet, 
close to the park, capable of entertaining com- 
fortably one thousand guests. Besides this, the 
best citizens of Atlanta made arrangements in 
their private residences to entertain visitors. 
Thus, it was computed, ample accommodation 
was provided for thirty thousand daily visitors. 

Olassification of Exhibits. —The exhibits 
were divided into nine departments, which 
were subdivided into several groups, as fol- 
lows: 

I. Mineral and metallurgical products, di- 
vided into five groups: 1. General and State 
collections; 2. Ores, combustibles, building 
and refractory stones; 3. Mines, wells, and 
mining surveys; 4. Metallurgy; 5. Fertilizers. 
—IlI. Tools, implements, and machinery, di- 
vided into nine groups, viz.: 1. Preparing cot- 
ton and cotton-seeds; 2. Textile manufacturing ; 
3. Tilling, planting, and harvesting ; 4. Motors 
and means of transmitting power; 5. Printing 
and telegraphy; 6. Breaking and_ dressing 
stone, working wood and metal; 7. Furnaces, 
blowers, and pumps; 8. Preparing agricultural 
products other than textile ; 9. Transportation. 
—III. Manufactures, general, divided into seven 
groups, viz.: 1. Collective exhibits; 2. Chem- 
ical and pharmaceutical products, soaps, and 
perfumery; 3. Bricks, tiles, terra-cotta, chem- 
ical clay, and glass-ware ; 4. Fire-arms, military 
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accoutrements, and saddlery ; 5. Medicinal prep- 
arations and surgical instruments; 6. Railway 
supplies, builders’ mill and metal work; 7. 
Safes, clocks, and ornamental metal-work.— 
TV. Manufactures, textile, divided into five 
groups, viz.: 1. Cotton yarn, cloth, and prints; 
other vegetable fabrics; 2. Woolen, mohair, 
and mixed goods, woven and felted; 3. Silk 
and silk-mixed goods; 4. Clothing and milli- 
nery; 5. Paper and blank-books.—V. Home : 
and social improvement, divided into five 
groups, viz.: 1. Furniture and musical instru- 
ments; 2. Mirrors and table ware; 3. Heating, 
cooking, and lighting; water-supply; 4. Edu- 
cation and natural science; 5. Fine arts.—VI. 
Forest and agricultural products, divided into 
ten groups, viz.: 1. Forestry and general agri- 
culture; 2. Cotton; 38. Fibers other than cot- 
ton; 4. Cereals, forage, and root-crops, sugar 
and tobacco; 5. Farinaceous and kindred 
foods, oils, and spices; 6. Animal products 
other than fiber; 7. Agricultural engineering ; 
8. Fruits, wines, flowers, and ornamental 
plants; 9. Cattle, mules, sheep, swine, dogs, 
and poultry ; 10. Dairy products. 

The system of awards adopted by the Cen- 
tennial Exposition was followed substantially 
by the International Cotton Exposition. Com- 
petent and disinterested judges—112 in all— 
were appointed for the examination of the ex- 
hibits in the several departinents which were 
entered for competition, who, after a careful 
and minute inspection of them, and with a 
specific statement of an expert before them as 
to the peculiar merits of each exhibit, awarded 
the prizes to the successful exhibitors. The 
“certificate of merit’? was considered the 
highest testimonial of award; but with a view 
to encourage the collection of minerals, woods, 
agricultural products, and machinery for the 
preparation and manufacture of cotton, cash 
premiums, amounting in the aggregate to $10,- 
000, were offered to accompany the certificate 
of merit. In cases where a cash premium of 
$100 or upward was awarded, the exhibitor 
was entitled to receive instead of the money a 
gold medal of equal value. 

The exhibits made exceeded slightly eighteen 
hundred, embracing apparently every article in 
the range of American industry from a Corliss 
engine to a potato-peeler; and yet, though it 
surpassed in size and importance the most san- 
guine expectations of its promoters, the expo- 
sition did not fully justify its name. It was 
not ‘international ” in the full meaning of the 
word. The goods, wares, and merchandise 
exhibited were exclusively American, with the 
exception of one roller-gin made in Oldham, 
England; of some combing machinery of for- 
eigen make, included in the large and attractive 
exhibit of the Willimantic Thread Company ; 
of a valuable collection of foreign cotton fibers 
collected by Mr. S. M. Inman; and a highly 
interesting collection of hand-made native 
fabrics from China and Japan, contributed by 
Messrs. Russell, of Shanghai, and exhibited by 
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Mr. Edward Atkinson. Thisis not attributable 
to any failure on the part of the managers to 
invite the participation of foreigners. The 
character and purposes of the undertaking 
were made known to the leading representa- 
tives of the great industries in all the principal 
cities in Europe, South America, etc., and, from 
the cordial recognition of its importance in 
those countries, it was expected that they 
would have contributed to its exhibits in suf- 
ficient number to justify its being styled ‘“ in- 
ternational.” The misnomer in this respect is 
due to the non-realization of reasonable expec- 
tations. It was not exclusively a ‘‘ cotton” 
exposition, as its title would indicate. It was 
not intended to be so. It was the first exhi- 
bition of any magnitude that was ever held in 
the Southern States; and, while it was de- 
signed not to confine its scope to cotton and 
the interests germane to it, it was deemed ap- 
propriate that it should derive its name from 
the great staple product which forms the ba- 
sis of Southern industry. While prominence 
was given to cotton and everything relating to 
its production and manufacture, care was taken 
to embrace all other branches of industry. 
Agricultural Implements and Machinery.— 
The collection of implements for the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, and of machinery for preparing, 
packing, spinning, and weaving it, and for the 
treatment of cotton-seed for every purpose for 
which it is used, was the great feature of the 
exhibition. It has never been equaled in va- 
riety «ad number of articles in any former dis- 
play, and it is doubtful if it can be excelled 
until the inventive genius of the future shall 
have outstripped its capacity in the present 
time. Here were displayed plows of every 
size and shape for the mechanical improve- 
ment of every kind of soil, from the four-horse 
screw pulverizer of the Maywood Company, 
of Chicago, Illinois, capable of breaking from 
twelve to twenty acres per day with one hand, 
to a depth of seven inches, to the graceful 
pony chilled plow of the Niles Chilled Plow 
Company, or Niles, Michigan; universal rid- 
ing plows, steel plows, sulky plows, chilled 
plows, subsoil plows, garden plows, adamant 
plows, pulverizer plows, in apparently end- 
less number. Here were harrows, cultivators, 
scrapers, choppers, seed-sowers, fertilizer-dis- 
tributors, seed-drills, manure-spreaders, cotton- 
pickers, the capacity and ingenious construc- 
tion of which amazed the farmer, ignorant of 
their existence and ascustomed to the use of 
the primitive implements hitherto employed in 
the preparation of the soil and the cultivation 
of his crops. The sight of these “ implements 
of precision,” each fashioned to perform its 
destined work in the best possible manner, in 
the quickest time, and with the least expendi- 
ture of manual Jabor, showed him how time, 
labor, and money could be saved, and the yield 
of his crops at the same time largely increased. 
As an evidence of the extent to which the 
Southern farmers have learned the lesson 
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taught by this branch of the exposition, the 
most approved of these implements are being 
ordered in greater numbers than the manufact- 
urers can supply them. The makers of the 
Thomas smoothing harrow, of Geneva, New 
York, received orders from Southern farmers 
for upward of 1,000 harrows, costing from 
$20 to $22 exclusive of freight. The Chicago 
screw pulverizer and seeder attracted consid- 
erable attention, and when seen in operation 
was said to fulfill satisfactorily all that its 
makers claimed for it. Of the machines which 
could be classed as ‘ labor-saving ” in the de- 
partment of farm implements, this was pre- 
eminent. With it an intelligent farmer can 
plant his crops at half the cost of the ordinary 
plows. It cuts a strip eight and a half feet 
wide and from three to seven inches deep, de- 
pendent on the angle at which the cutting- 
blades are adjusted. Driven by one man and 
drawn by four horses, it will scarify and pul- 
verize from fifteen to twenty acres in a day; 
and when used as a seeder it will sow and 
cover upward of twenty acres of wheat, oats, 
rye, barley, millet, peas, and grass-seed. The 
ease with which four horses can break so 
much soil is attributable to the fact that the 
horses draw upon a lever like a wagon-wheel, 
on the same principle that they can draw 
a heavier load upon a wagon than on the 
ground. It is not pretended that the machine 
will work on wet, rocky, stumpy, or hilly 
ground. After the crop comes up the ma- 
chine can be taken apart in two sections, 
and each section used as a cultivator, stirring 
and cleaning thoroughly the entire space be- 
tween two rows of corn or cotton. <A special 
prize of a gold medal, or $100, was awarded 
to this machine. The Globe Cotton Planter of 
the Remington Agricultural Company, to which 
a similar mark of distinction was adjudged, 
was also universally commended for the thor- 
oughness, with the least amount of manual 
labor, with which it performed its work. The 
collection of agricultural implements suited to 
Southern husbandry, exhibited by Brennan & 
Oo., of Louisville, Kentucky, was much ad- 
mired, and public opinion fully justified the 
award of a gold medal which the judges rec- 
ommended. The cotton-pickers, of which four 
were exhibited, showed a great deal of mechan- 
ical ingenuity, but practical farmers did not 
believe that they furnish a reliable substitute 
for the fingers of the darkey. A cotton-worm- 
killer, invented and exhibited by Jackson War- 
ner, of Texas, was an ingeniously devised im- 
plement, certified by numbers of persons who 
had tested it to be thoroughly effective in de- 
stroying the cotton-caterpillar, army-worm, 
boll-worm, and other insects which are so de- 
structive of the cotton-crop. The machine. 
filled with the poisonous liquid, which, unlike 
Paris- green and other worm-poisons, is not 
injurious to those who apply it, is strapped on 
the withers of a horse or mule in front of the 
rider, and distributes a shower on each side 
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which is said to be as efficient in the destruc- 
tion of “ blind-worms crawling in the grass,” as 
the miraculous agency of St. Patrick, One 
man and horse, with this machine, in the 
course of a day, can kill the worms on a large 
cotton plantation. The display of cotton- gins 
was very large. One of the main objects which 
the exposition was expected to demonstrate 
was agin made on the knife-roller principle, 
which would equal in speed and in quantity of 
lint the ordinary saw-gin. While one or two 
proved capable of somewhat higher speed than 
any roller-gin hitherto seen, none of them came 
near enough in ginning power to the saw- 
gin to warrant the belief that they will take 
its place on cotton-farms. In the vast num- 
ber of gins displayed, some very simple, some 
quite complex, in their construction, it was 
remarkable that the foundation principle of 
them all is precisely similar to that the in- 
vention of which has made Eli Whitney as fa- 
mous as Watt throughout the civilized world. 
The modern gin is of course a great improve- 
ment on that of Whitney—an exact model 
of which was exhibited and was an object 
of much interest—but the scientific prin- 
ciple, though amplified and perfected, is the 
same. Another anxiously anticipated result 
of the exposition was the production of a ma- 
chine which would cleanse cotton thoroughly 
from the motes, consisting of bits of leaves, 
bolls, and trash from the field, dust and trash 
from the gin-house, and which would remove 
the almost impalpable sand or dust which is 
found in cotton grown on many soils and does 
great injury to the machinery of the factory, 
and which would thus benefit the producer by 
enhancing the value of his crop, particularly 
that known as “storm-beaten” cotton. It is 
estimated that the present rude method of pre- 
paring cotton for market costs the producer 
at the lowest calculation from two to five per 
cent on his entire crop. In other words, if all 
the raw cotton were properly ginned and 
cleansed from the above-mentioned impurities, 
and then properly packed, so that no rain or 
dirt from the bagging or yard could penetrate 
it, the value of the larger part of the entire 
cotton-crop would be enhanced five per cent to 
the producer and probably as much more to the 
consumer. The profit to the latter from well- 
cleansed and well-baled cotton would arise part- 
ly from the saving of time and labor now spent 
in picking and carding, but mainly from the 
greater strength of the yarn, which is now 
much injured by the mechanical appliances em- 
ployed in factories to remove the trash and 
dust. Machines to do this important work 
were exhibited by Joseph Ralston, of Bren- 
ham, Texas, and by the Olark Seed-Cotton 
Cleaner Manufacturing Company, of Atlanta, 
Georgia. The machines of both inventors were 
highly approved by large numbers of farmers 
who had fully tested their merits, and who 
stated that by their use ‘‘storm-cotton ” had 
been enhanced in value from three to four 
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cents per pound. The display of their power 
to do what is claimed for them, which was 
made daily at the exposition in presence of 
numbers of practical and intelligent planters 
and manufacturers, proved beyond question 
that they are of incalculable value. The mo- 
dus operandi in cleansing dirty cotton is to sub- 
ject it to the action of “beaters” before the 
fiber has been removed from the seed. The 
seed with the lint attached, being of greater 
specific gravity than the trash, dust, etc., mixed 
with the lint, is detached and carried by the 
action of the beaters away from the trash, and 
the trash is deposited in receptacles prepared 
for it. The judges, believing that the Ralston 
Cotton-Cleaner is the best that has ever been 
devised for the accomplishment of the long-de- 
sired end, awarded it the “Grand Prize of the 
Exposition ”’—five hundred dollars, or a piece 
of plate of equal value. The Clark machine 
had also great merit. It was distinguished by 
the award of one hundred dollars in money or 
plate. The demand for these machines is now 
so great that the Ralston and Clark factories 
will find it difficult to fill the orders already 
received. An intelligent planter of large ex- 
perience — an extensive cotton - grower —re- 
marked, when looking at the cotton-cleaner at 
work, “That machine alone is of sufficient 
value to pay the South the cost of the entire 
exposition ten times told.” This is no exag. 
gerated estimate. Of the 6,000,000 bales of 
cotton now produced, far more than 1,000,000 
bales are graded as “ordinary” and “low- 
middling,” in consequence of the trash, sand, 
and dirt which they contain. A machine which 
would remove this trash, and give to the price 
of even 1,000,000 bales an addition of one cent 
per pound, would add $5,000,000 to the annual 
value of the crop. 

Of cotton-presses with power sufficient to 
compress a bale of cotton so as to make it im- 
pervious to rain or dust, under the rough treat- 
ment it receives when in transit between the 
gin-house and the factory, several were ex- 
hibited. One press, that of P. K. Dederick & 
Co., of Albany, New York, displayed power to 
compress a bale to forty pounds to the cubic 
foot, giving it the density of elm-wood, with- 
out, as is alleged, any injury to the fiber. The 
main advantage of this compression accrues to 
the carrier by land and sea. The good effected 
by making the bale proof against rain and dust 
is done away by the increased difficulty caused 
by compression in removing motes and other 
trash from the lint. The price of these pow- 
erful presses is so great, and it being by no 
means a settled question that great pressure 
does not injure the elasticity of the fiber, that 
farmers in general are not likely to purchase 
them. ; 

Another agricultural machine well worthy 
of notice was Kemp’s Manure-Spreader. It is 
a cart with large broad-tired wheels, capable 
of holding between 30 and 40 bushels of ordi- 
nary manure, with a short tongue to connect 
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it to the front wheels of a farm wagon at the 
king-bolt. The bottom is movable, which by 
simple machinery, when in gear, moves slowly 
between the sides of the body, carrying the 
manure to the rear, where it meets a rapidly 
revolving cylinder, armed with strong iron 
teeth, which tears the manure into shreds and 
scatters it in an even shower as the team moves 
forward. It grinds to powder and spreads 
smoothly all sorts of manure, from the coarsest 
and wettest to the finest and driest. A simple 
device regulates exactly the amount to be scat- 
tered, and scatters it either broadcast or in the 
drill, as may be desired. The machine was 
abundantly tested while on exhibition. The 
perfect uniformity and speed with which it 
does its work, render it a very desirable addi- 
tion to the farm machinery of large farmers, 
or of any who can afford to pay the price 
which the manufacturers charge. 

Next in interest and in value to the cotton- 
grower and the stock-raiser were the machines 
for utilizing cotton-seed—for milling, grinding, 
and expressing the oil. Previous to 1860, 
comparatively little was known of the value of 
cotton-seed, or of the uses to which it might 
be applied. In many places where the lands 
were very productive without the use of ma- 
nure, as in the alluvial lands of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, the cotton-seed was either burned 
or thrown into the river to get it out of the 
way. Where it was used as a fertilizer it was 
applied fresh as it came from the gin, or in a 
half-rotted state. Since then it has been dem- 
onstrated that cotton-seed properly treated may 
be made to yield the best fertilizer, the most 
nutritious food for stock, and the purest oil for 
various purposes. Estimating the cotton-crop 
at 4,000,000 bales—as low as it is ever likely 
to be—the amount of seed produced is 120,- 
000,000 bushels, or 8,600,000,000 pounds = 
1,800,000 tons, worth, at $12 per ton, $21,600,- 
000. Worked in a mii!, that is, decorticated, the 
oil expressed and the kernel ground into meal, 
every ton of seed will yield 60 to 80 pounds of 
lint which the gin did not detach, fit to make 
paper; 900 to 960 pounds of hulls; 60 to 80 
pounds of oil, and 500 to 600 pounds of meal. 
It is evident that where the raw seed was ap- 
plied to the land, which was far from being the 
general practice, all the above valuable articles 
were lost to commerce, and the land not as 
effectively fertilized as by the application of 
the meal, because the nappy cotton and the 
hull prevent the access of moisture and retard 
decomposition, and because the oil is not only 
not a source of fertility, but an obstacle to the 
usefulness of the seed as a manure. But if we 
assume that only 900,000 tons of seed are avail- 
able for treatment in mills, we then have 54,- 
000,000 to 72,000,000 poundss of cotton, 810,- 
000,000 to 864,000,000 pounds of hulls, 54,000,- 
000 to 72,000,000 pounds of oil, and 45,000,000 
to 54,000,000 pounds of meal, thus adding to 
the wealth of the cotton States about $30,000,- 
000 annually from what has been, to a great 
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extent, a waste article. The value of the meal 
and of the ashes of the hulls as a fertilizer, and of 
the meal as a stock-food, has been proved beyond 
question. Within the past few years several 
cotton-seed oil-mills,; some on a large scale, 
have been started in the Southern States—at 
New Orleans, Louisiana, at Memphis, Tennessee, 
at Selma and Eufaula, Alabama, at Augusta, 
Georgia, and other places, and one is about to 
be established at Atlanta, Georgia—at most of 
which the farmers can obtain for their seed their 
produce in cake or meal, the mill retaining the 
oil and the hulls. Several cotton-seed hullers 
and grinders suitable for plantation use were 
exhibited, whereby the seed is thoroughly de- 
corticated and the kernel ground into meal for 
stock-food or for fertilizing purposes, of which 
large numbers were purchased. No machine 
of moderate price for expressing the oil was ex- 
hibited. The necessary machinery for an oil- 
mill of average capacity costs from $20,000 to 
$25,000; the hullers and grinders from $75 
to $150. That made by David Kahnweiler, of 
New York, received the first prize. 

Ifthe method of saving green crops, called 
‘‘ ensilage,” which has been recently introduced 
into the United States, though it has been long 
in use in Europe, proves to be what its en- 
thusiastic advocates claim for it, a sufficient 
number and variety of ‘‘ ensilage-cutters ” were 
exhibited to insure the speedy and thorough 
execution of the cutting part of the work. In 
the cotton States, where the winter is so short, 
and where cattle can find abundance of succu- 
lent pasture in the woods and canebrakes 
nearly all the year, the necessity for ensilage, 
which involves considerable outlay and labor, 
is not as urgent as in those latitudes where the 
climate is more severe. 

As the limits of this notice of the exposition 
render a detailed report of the exhibits in every 
group impossible, and only permit mention of 
those things which attracted most attention on 
the part of those for whose improvement the 
exposition was designed, many exhibits of 
value and merit must necessarily be passed 
over. Though it does not come strictly under 
the head of farm machinery and implements, 
the barbed-wire fencing material, of which 
there was avery full display, may be appro- 
priately noticed here. Nothing seemed to in- 
terest the visitors more than this, because the 
belief is growing rapidly that no more expen- 
sive, inefficient, hideous, or wasteful fence can 
be imagined than the prevailing rail- or worm- 
fence which now disfigures the face of nature ; 
and, further, because economy in the use of 
the timber that is left in the older States, after 
so many years of improvident use of it, is fast 
becoming a generally recognized necessity. A 
combination of the barbed-wire and plank is 
the fence which is most approved, it being 
feared that the slender wire alone, which is 
hardly visible at a distance, may wound and 
injure stock, In a period of ten years a well- 
constructed wire-fence, made of any of the 
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various forms that were exhibited, will cer- 
tainly cost less than any rail-fence, without 
taking into account the loss of land covered 
by the “worm,” or the hindrance to tidy cult- 
ure which the rail presents. 

It has been found of late years that the cult- 
ure of upland rice might be made a profitable 
industry, if a cheap hulling-machine could be 
invented, such as small farmers could afford to 
buy. The mills used on the large rice planta- 
tions for preparing rough rice are very expen- 
sive. Two machines for this purpose, of mod- 
erate price, were exhibited, which seem to 
supply the want, and, if this proves to be the 
case, the growth of rice may be extended in- 
definitely beyond the lowlands on the coast 
of South Carolina and Georgia. The rice 
cleaner and poiisher of Willian C. Howard, of 
Grahamsville, South Carolina, received the gold 
medal, or $100. Mowers and reapers, thrash- 
ing-machines, separators and cleaners, of the 
finest make, were represented in goodly num- 
ber, and, considering their high price, have 
been extensively purchased by those farmers 
who have had the wisdom to increase their 
crops of small grain and of the grasses, with a 
view to make their farms self-sustaining. On 
many farms where, in the past, wheat and 
oats, barley and rye, grass and clover, were 
haryested with the old-fashioned cradle, the 
rapid click of the mowers and reapers seen at 
the exposition will be heard this year. The 
display of agricultural implements and ma- 
chinery may be truly called, as Mr. Edward 
Atkinson has remarked, ‘‘ an exhibition of the 
beginnings of new processes, and for the cor- 
rection of the errors in old methods—an exhi- 
bition of the potentialities of the future,” and 
in this consists its value to the agriculturists of 
the South. 

Minerals and Woods.—No department of the 
exposition exhibited so forcibly the wondrous 
nature and extent of the material resources of 
the Southern States as that devoted to the dis- 
play of minerals and woods, collected chiefly 
by the leading railroad companies. Here were 
collected, as Mr. Killibrew (in charge of the de- 
partment) remarked, “every mineral that con- 
tributes to the arts and every variety of timber 
which grows between the St. Lawrence and 
the Gulf of Mexico.” These specimens of the 
products of the mines and forests gave unde- 
niable and tangible proof of the practically 
limitless and hitherto undeveloped resources of 
the South, so that it is reasonable to expect 
that in the near future a quickening impulse 
will be given to all kinds of industrial develop- 
ment to which this region has until now been 
a stranger. A detailed description of the ores 
and woods would far exceed the limits of this 
notice. The collection of minerals, of forest 
products, and of hard and ornamental and 
useful woods, presented by the Richmond and 
Danville Railroad Company, received the high- 
est prize—certificate of award, and cash _pre- 
mium of $200. The collections by the West- 
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ern and Atlantic Railroad of Georgia; by the 
Great Northern and Texas and Pacific Rail- 
road; by the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road; by the Georgia Pacific ; and by the Nash- 
ville, Ohattanooga and St. Louis Railroad, 
though not as large as that of their more suc- 
cessful competitor, were equally interesting and 
instructive, and received appropriate commen- 
dation from the judges, The richness and com- 
prehensiveness of their displays, gathered and: 
prepared in great haste, surprised the railroad 
managers who made them. ‘These various col- 
lections of minerals and woods will not be 
scattered. They will be permanently preserved 
and enlarged. That of the Richmond and Dan- 
ville Railroad has been removed to Richmond, 
Virginia, where it will constitute a valuable 
illustration of the mineral and forest wealth of 
the States which that road traverses. That of 
the Western and Atlantic Railroad has been 
moved to Washington, where it will be ar- 
ranged in the Museum of the Department of 
Agriculture. <A large portion of the other ex- 
hibits has been moved to Athens, Georgia, to 
be placed in the Museums of the State College 
of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts of the 
University of Georgia. ; 
Steam-Engines, etc.—The display of engines, 
and of the implements and apparatus used 
in connection with them, was large and of 
great variety as to shape and power, but there 
was nothing specially new in their construc- 
tion or application. The traction-engines from 
Aultman & Co., Canton, Ohio, and Gaar, Scott 
& Co., Richmond, Indiana, and other manu- 
facturers, and the vertical engines of one, two, 
three, four, five, six, eight, ten, and twelve 
horse-power, from the New York Safety Steam- 
Power Company, New York (the latter re- 
ceived the highest award), were among those 
most worthy of particular notice. It is grati- 
fying to observe the extent to which steam is 
taking the place of horse-power in the work 
of the farm wherever it is applicable. There 
were several steam saw-mills, with gang-saws, 
circular saws, band-saws, etc., the machinery 
of some of which was in action, which were 
much admired for their speed and precision. 
Those of Lane & Bodley, Cincinnati, Ohio, were 
awarded the gold medal. There was also a fine 
display of machinery and tools for breaking and 
dressing stones, and for working wood and 
metal. The machine for the manufacture of 
steel-barbed fence-wire was the most noticed, 
from its novelty, and that of the industry 
which it has created. In the group designated 
“transportation,” including pleasure-carriages, 
phaetons, buggies, etc., etc., the exhibit was 
meager and unattractive. Under this head 
were exhibited coffins, undertakers’ supplies, 
metallic caskets, described as ‘‘ ornamental,” 
“full ornamental,” and ‘‘half ornamental,” 
which seemed to justify the description. In 
classifying the means of transportation, it was 
appropriate to begin with the baby-carriage, 
of which there were many specimens, then pass 
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to the pleasure-carriage, and wind up with the 
‘full ornamental metallic casket.” 

Manufactures, Textile.—This department in- 
cluded cotton yarns, cloth, and prints, and other 
vegetable fabrics, from the gossamer muslin to 
the coarsest unbleached homespun, from the 
finest lace to tent-canvas, from the most at- 
tenuated spool-thread to cable-rope. The ex- 
hibits of the Northern factories were as fine as 
could be expected. They represented every- 
thing that cotton is capable of producing under 
the application of the highest inventive genius 
and mechanical skill, While every one ad- 
mired, no one was surprised at this display. But 
every one was surprised and gratified by the 
excellence and wide scope of the productions 
of the Southern cotton-factories which were 
exposed. They did not present anything com- 
parable in size with the immense exhibit of the 
Willimantic Linen Company, the largest at the 
exposition, and the one which presented, per- 
haps, the best view of all the details of cotton 
machinery; but in the substantials of “ cotton 
goods” —sheetings, shirtings, drillings, prints, 
yarns, muslins, jeans, and cotton blankets— 
the Wesson Mills, of Mississippi; the Augusta 
Factory; the Summerville Mills, of Augusta, 
Georgia; the Eagle and Phcenix Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Columbus, Georgia; the Ala- 
bama and Georgia Manufacturing Company, of 
West Point, Georgia; the Roswell Manufact- 
uring Company, of Roswell, Georgia; the 
Langley Mills and the Piedmont Mills, of South 
Carolina, proved that they had made giant 
strides in the race with their older and wealth- 
ier rivals in Lowell, Fall River, and Provi- 
dence. This was a cheering manifestation of 
the “ potentialities of the future,” and en- 
courages the hope that the esse of 1892 will 
fully realize, if not surpass, the posse of 1882 
in the estimate of the most sanguine. 

The Chinese and Japanese fabrics and gar- 
ments exhibited by Mr. Atkinson in this de- 
partment, showing the coarse, rude material 
and clothing used by nine tenths of the teem- 
ing population of China and Japan, were of 
extreme interest, and suggested another “ po- 
tentiality ” of immense proportions, interesting 
alike to the cotton-grower and to the cotton. 
manufacturer, when the machine-made cloth 
of the United States shall be more generally 
worn than at present by the 400,000,000 of 
Ohina and the 40,000,000 of Japan. It is esti- 
mated that in both of these countries each per- 
son needs twenty yards of cotton cloth every 
year, making 8,000,000,000 yards needed for 
China, and 800,000,000 yards for Japan. Sta- 
tistics show that only 641,760,960 yards of 
cotton cloth are exported to China, enough to 
clothe 32,088,040 people, thus leaving 3868,- 
000,000 to be clothed with the native hand- 
loom cloth, which is not only vastly inferior in 
quality, but costs more than the machine-made 
cloth of our factories. 

The display of silk, spun and woven, was 
worthy of note, especially the exhibit of Mc- 
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Kittrick, Wallace & Oo., of Memphis, Tennes- 
see, showing “raw silk, spun silk, silk floss, 
woven silk, twisted silk, silk-worms spinning 
silk, silk cocoons, silk butterflies, silk-worm 
eggs, and silk-worms feeding, all made, raised, 
and cultivated in the South.” It is said that 
silk-worms will feed and thrive as well on the 
leaf of the Osage orange as on the leaf of the 
celebrated Morus multicaulis, which created so 
much excitement at the South several years 
ago, and that the worms that make the wild 
silk of Northern China feed upon oak-leaves of 
the same variety of the genus Quercus as that 
which grows luxuriantly on the mountains of 
Virginia. 

The number of the machines for textile 
manufacturing was legion—cotton cards of 
all sorts, looms of every variety, spinning- 
frames, spindles, spoolers, reels, threaders, 
shuttles of every kind, with a full display of 
sewing-machines, whose peculiar merits were 
deftly displayed by operators of remarkable 
skill. The button-hole machines of the Ameri- 
can Button-hole and Sewing-Machine Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, were especially noticed. 

Miscellaneous.—In the groups of the depart- 
ments comprising printing and telegraphy, 
breaking and dressing stone, furnaces and 
pumps, chemical and pharmaceutical products, 
soaps and perfumery, bricks, tiles, terra-cotta 
and glassware, fire-arms, etc., railway supplies, 
etc., the exhibits were numerous and interest- 
ing, but there was nothing among them special- 
ly new or remarkable. 

The Art-Gallery.—The works of art, prop- 
erly so called, in this department, were not 
numerous, and of no marked merit. The por- 
traits of General Oglethorpe and of James 
Habersham, exhibited by John Milledge, Esq., 
grandson of Governor Milledge, were interest- - 
ing in an historical point of view. There were 
some good steel engravings, and a very credit- 
able display of photographs, mostly portraits 
of local celebrities, displayed by OC. W. Da- 
vis, of Athens, and 0. W. Motes, of Atlanta, 
Georgia. Some sets of mantel-tiles, and a 
terra-cotta group from the Franckelton China 
Decorating Works, Milwaukee, were much ad- 
mired and received the highest award. The 
antiques and art-bronze of Sypher & Oo., of 
New York, were equally distinguished by the 
judges. The display of watches, clocks, jewel- 
ry, precious stones, and silver-ware was rich, 
and always attracted a crowd of admiring 
gazers. The Jacquard Jewelry Company, of 
St. Louis, Missouri, made the largest and most 
costly show. A set of silver-ware manufact- 
ured by them for presentation to Mr. Para- 
more, of St. Louis, was more massive and elab- 
orate than elegant. They also exhibited some 
graceful specimens of repoussé work. The 
jewelry was pretty, and the setting of precious 
stones would compare favorably with that of 
any other house in the United States. The 
exhibit of watches was exclusively American, 
some made by J. P. Stevens & Co., of Atlanta, 
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Watches of all shapes, sizes, and movements 
were to be seen, from the finest gold-incased 
chronometer to the five-dollar nickel watch, of 
one of which every colored man of any preten- 
sion to refinement strives to be possessed. The 
Waltham Watch Company made a fine dis- 
play. Their watches not only excel the old 
hand-made timepiece in cheapness, but in the 
uniformity which machinery gives to all their 
parts, as well as in the simplicity and pertec- 
tion of their construction. A number of new 
improvements in watchmen’s time-detectors 
were exhibited. In a prominent place in this 
hall was a case of artificial limbs of ingenious 
mechanism, which was doubtless interesting to 
the number of armless and wooden-legged sol- 
diers of the “lost cause”? who visited the ex- 
position. Of articles de luxe the number was 
very small, and it was, perhaps, better that it 
Was so, as the object of the show was strictly 
utilitarian. The Ralston cotton-cleaner was, 
par excellence, the work of art which repre- 
sented most fully the purpose of the enterprise, 
and which was best suited to the wants of the 
people for whose benefit it was intended. 
There were several exhibits of pianos, organs, 
and other musical instruments, the pianos of 
Knabe and the organs of Carpenter, of Mas- 
sachusetts, being adjudged of the highest 
merit. 

Agricultural Products.—This was a full and 
thoroughly representative exhibit of the agri- 
cultural resources of the Southern States. Cot- 
ton, corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, 
rice, sugar-cane, sorghum, tobacco, sweet-po- 
tatoes, Irish potatoes, hay, cotton-seed, grass- 
seed, small seeds of every kind, were displayed 
in seemingly endless variety and in every de- 
gree of excellence. Oranges and lemons from 
Florida, surpassing in size and flavor those of 
tropical climes; canned and preserved fruits, 
from Thomasville, Georgia, equal in color and 
faultlessness to those of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey ; and wine from Thomasville, Georgia, 
from Nashville, Tennessee, from Fayetteville, 
North Carolina, and from Greenville, South 
Carolina, which, if it did not rival the vintages 
of Francé, Spain, and the Rhine, showed that 
ere long wine-culture may become one of the 
leading industries of the States which furnished 
these samples of their present skill. Cotton, 
as was natural, was pre-eminent in this display. 
Its majesty was fully recognized. Georgia’s 
display was the largest, but Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, Ten- 
nessee, South Carolina, and North Carolina, 
were admirably represented. The contest for 
the great prize of $1,000 was very close. It 
was hard for the judges, as they passed from 
the examination of one bale to another, to de- 
cide which excelled in fineness and length of 
staple, or in unspotted, creamy purity. As 
one looked on this aggregated excellence and 
remembered the part this staple product now 
plays, and may yet play in ministering to the 
comfort of the human race, obeisance to King 
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Cotton became irresistible. The conditions or 
the first prize were that the cotton should be 
other than long staple, the growth of 1881; 
that it should be ginned and baled in the usual 
way; that the Jint should not be hand-picked 
from the seed, or carded; and that no bale 
should compete which had not won the lower 
prize of $100 adjudged to the best bale from 
each of the competing States. There were thus 
nine competing bales, each of which had re- 
ceived a prize of $100, namely ; From Georgia, 
property of W. 8. Sanford; from Alabama, W. 
8. Brock ; from South Carolina, F. A. Schum- 
pert; from Tennessee, Porter, Taylor & Co. ; 
from Arkansas, M. B, Garrison; from Louisi- 
ana, L. Steeve; from Texas, B. F. Oakum ; 
from North Carolina, M. McGehee; from Mis- 
sissippi, Watkins & Houston. The Mississippi 
bale, raised near Panola, carried off the richest 
prize of the exposition. For the best bale 
of upland long staple Mississippi received the 
prize of $300, that being awarded to the bale 
exhibited by J. B. Allen, of Vicksburg. For 
the best bale of Sea-Island cotton, W. J. Ep- 
person, of Florida, was awarded the prize of 
$100. Prizes were offered also for the best 
twelve stalks of cotton other than long staple, 
and for the best twelve stalks of upland long 
staple. This was, to the general observer, a 
more interesting competition than that of the 
bales, as it enabled those who were unfamiliar 
with the cotton-plant to see it in all its parts 
—stem, root, leaves, bloom, fruit, and seed. In 
this contest, a lady, who manages her own farm 
and is a very successful planter, won the prize. 
Her name is Miss Sallie McRae, of Walnut 
Grove, Georgia. Some bales of dressed hemp, 
of excellent quality, were exhibited, and one 
of them from Florida. There was also a bale 
of dressed jute, to all appearance as good, in 
every particular, as that imported from India. 
Here is another “ potentiality.” At present, the 
greater part of the bagging used in baling cot- 
ton and for other purposes is of foreign growth 
and manufacture. When it is seen that as good 
an article can be raised and made at home, and 
at far less cost, the industry and capital will 
not, it is hoped, be wanting to utilize this 
fiber. It is claimed, too, for jute, that when 
it is planted round a cotton-tield, cotton is per- 
fectly protected from the caterpillars. It is sup- 
posed that the peculiar odor of the juice of the 
stalk repels them. There were several fine 
specimens of the hair of the Angora goat ex- 
hibited by R. W. Scott, Frankfort, Kentucky, 
whieh warrant the hope that this will soon 
assume an important place among American 
fibers. It was also proved that the successful 
culture of the olive on a large scale is among the 
not remote possibilities. The display of small 
grains, fruits, etc., was very full and gratify- 
ing. Kansas erected a trophy in the form of - 
a pagoda, thirty or forty feet high and ten or 
twelve feet square at the base,* in which were 





* These dimensions were not ascertained by actual meas- 
urement, 
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arranged, with admirable taste and skill, sam- 
ples of the products of her fields, gardens, and 
orchards. The gentlemen who planned and 
executed this attractive feature of the exhi- 
bition, at considerable cost of time and money, 
were universally commended for their public 
spirit, and for the originality of the design of 
their display. 

The large number of samples of cotton raised 
in India, Ceylon, Burmah, China, Java, Siam, 
Egypt, Australia, and a number of other coun- 
tries in the Kast, the Indian Ocean, and the 
South Pacific, exhibited by Mr. Atkinson, were 
closely examined, and attracted much interest, 
chiefly because they seemed to satisfy the cot- 
ton-growers who inspected them that the su- 
premacy of the cotton raised in the Southern 
States is assured, by comparison with these 
specimens. 

Special Weekly Exhibitions.—During the ex- 
position there were a number of special exhibi- 
tions, which lasted for a few days, and created 
considerable interest: on the 25th of October, 
a display of fruits and flowers, which did not 
give an adequate view of the floral and horti- 
cultural wealth of the South; on November 
Ist, an exhibition of cattle and mules; on 
November 8th, one of sheep and swine; on 
November 15th, a bench-show of dogs; on 
November 22d, a show of poultry; and on No- 
vember 29th, a display of dairy products. 

The opportunity afforded by the large con- 
course of people at the exposition was used to 
hold several conventions for special purposes, 
the largest and most important of which was 
the Convention of Planters, held in Novem- 
ber, which was largely attended by represent- 
ative men froin every State. There were also 
several meetings of manufacturers, merchants, 
etc., and a National Association of Exhibitors 
was formed, which met frequently while the 
exposition was open. 

The Legislatures of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and South Carolina came in a body to visit the 
exposition; a number of Governors of States, 
several United States Senators, and members 
of the House of Representatives from all parts 
of the Union, came to see the ‘ World’s Fair,” 
and met there thousands of earnest, enterpris- 
ing men, representing every industry and every 
section, come together to see and be informed. 
Several of these meetings were of very great 
value, and, in the course of their discussions, 
elicited the rich results of advanced thought in 
their several specialties. 

The Close of the Exposition.—The exposition 
closed with appropriate and impressive formal- 
ities on December 31st, in conformity with the 
arrangement made by the managers. The offi- 
cials, with Governor Colquitt at their head, the 
chief officers of the State government, and a 
large number of distinguished guests, exhibit- 
ors, and visitors, filled the Judges’ Hall at the 
appointed hour. After prayer by Bishop H. 
W. Warren, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Mr. Kimball, Colonel William ©. P. Breckin- 
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ridge, of Kentucky, and Governor Colquitt, de- 
livered eloquent addresses, well worthy of the 
large and appreciative audience and of the oc- 
casion. The following are the closing sentences 
of Governor Colquitt’s speech, which was 
loudly applauded : 


Great as is the knowledge which this exposition has 
sent broadcast over the world of our resources and ma- 
terial possibilities, it is outranked by the glorious re- 
sults which have been secured by three months’ close 
and unreserved communion of heartsand minds. The 
sterling worth of American character has only bright- 
ened under the attrition of friendly contact. 

Here let me say, in the solemnity of this parting 
hour, that we cherish the belief that not since the 
days of 76, when the pressure of mortal peril united 
all hearts, has fraternal sympathy so abounded, so 
diffused itself among our people, as at this very hour. 
Here we came together inspired by the purest motives 
and purposes. Not one oblique or unworthy influence 
actuated us. It was good, and good in all things that 
we sought, and Heaven has signally blessed our en- 
terprise so nobly inaugurated. 1 

et the verdict, which tens of thousands of admir- 
ing witnesses have pronounced upon the wonderful 
courage and industry of the guiding spirit of this 
rand enterprise, and the fidelity and intelligence of 
ine faithful co-laborers, be ratified by us in this closing 
hour ! 

Now, before I shall pronounce the word that shall 
still for ever the busy and ever-memorable scene that 
lies before our eyes, let me, in behalf of every patriot 
who shares with us the hope and joy of a united peo- 
ple, beseech that each contributor to this great display 
will give a solemn pledge that he will be true to the 
kindly impulses born of this exposition, and that he 
will promote and defend a union of hearts of the North 
and the South, of the East and the West. In this coy- 
enant the officers of this exposition do most heartily 
unite, and may all the people say, Amen! 

And now, in the joy of the triumphant conclusion 
of our labors—in the full hope and confidence of the 
grand results yet to be realized—I give the signal which 
announces to the world that the International Cotton 
Exposition is at an end. 


When Governor Colquitt finished his speech, 
he immediately touched the electric spring un- 
der his hand, the great bell outside struck three 
loud strokes as the closing signal, and when 
the long-metre doxology had been sung by a 
trained chorus of a hundred voices, at 3.80 
p. M., the exposition closed, after nearly three 
months’ successful existence. When the short- 
ness of the time between the inception and the 
completion of the enterprise, the total inex- 
perience of the managers, an] the many circum- 
stances of discouragement which surrounded it 
are considered, an exhibition in a town of less 
than 50,000 inhabitants, which receives the 
co-operation of upward of 1,800 exhibitors, 
and attracts 286,895 visitors, may be justly 
considered a success. But it had a significance 
apart from and higher than that which belonged 
to its exhibits of agricultural machinery and 
products of mine, field, and forest, great as is 
the stimulus to improvement which these have 
given the entire people from the Potomac to 
the Rio Grande, and from the blue-grass region 
of Kentucky to the piney woods of the Guif 
coast. It has two results of transcending im- 
portance, which in the near future will have a 
beneticent influence on all the States of the 
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Union, namely, first, it has proved to ocular 
demonstration the immense and varied unde- 
veloped resources of the South; and second, by 
the interchange of ideas, opinions, and courte- 
sies between intelligent and reflecting men of 
both sections which it afforded, the men of the 
North and of the South have learned to esteem 
each other more, to see the fallacy of the de- 
preciative representations by unscrupulous pol- 
iticians on both sides, by which they were 
respectively misled and estranged, and by dis- 
sipating the prejudices which made Georgia a 
terra incognita to the citizen of Massachusetts, 
and Maine a remote foreign country to the 
citizen of Georgia, to promote social and com- 
mercial intercourse between them, and finally 
exert a good influence in shaping the policy of 
the Federal Government. 

The financial result of the enterprise may 
be stated in round numbers as follows: 











CosmouDONaIngs, ObGra7 ... cxieeacea cos tcsncassdess $160,000 

AUIEFINIEIOADONNEE cia is fac. clases «cee ee eeas suk 100,000 

DL OREN ee iara shade 8 aichesiee/ainio(pinse &.cGinioeusi Neteteoeicte tie’ $260,000 
DRAENOR site. Stole ets veces fukiccee $120,000 
Entry-fees, gate-receipts, ete ............. 135,000 
DAlS Ol DUUGIN GB ise od uci aie/e -s.cieisiaete vlc sie's 25,000 

280,000 

Leaving for distribution to stockholders........ $20,000 


When all the accounts are paid, it is not im- 
probable that this apparent surplus will be 
reduced to zero. As none of the stockholders 
expected any return when they subscribed, and 
as they contributed with a view only to pro- 
mote the success of a ‘‘ World’s Fair” at the 
South, the number of dollars to be returned to 
them is not a matter of any moment. 

The buildings have been purchased for $25,- 
000 by a stock company, who have also bought 
the land from the city of Atlanta for $15,000, 
with a view to establish immediately a cotton- 
mill with not less than ten thousand spindles, 
with capacity of increase to twenty thousand, 
and with looms sufficient to weave the yarn 
from all the spindles employed. The name of 
the factory is to be the ‘Exposition Cotton 
Mills.” 

EYE-SIGHT, rrs Derzots AND TREATMENT. 
In no branch of practical science has there 
been greater advance in recent years than in 
that which pertains to the structure and func- 
tions of the human eye. Perhaps the most 
important conclusions lately reached are those 
which have definitely determined the method 
by which the vision is adapted to near and 
remote objects, and have ascertained the best 
means of preserving this power and of rectify- 
ing its deficiencies. The similitude of the eye 
. to the camera of the photographer is quite fa- 
miliar. It is well known that the rays of light 
proceeding from external objects enter the 
eye through the cornea or projecting horny 
substance in front, pass through the pupil, or 
opening in the iris, into the dark chamber of 
the eyeball, and are there brought together by 
means of a lens so as to form an inverted pict- 
ure of the object on the retina at the back of 
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the chamber, which retina is a screen formed by 
the outspread fibers of the nerve that comes in 
from the brain. But while there is here a dis- 
tinct analogy between the eye and the camera 
obscura, there are differences which are curi- 
ous and important. In the photographer’s in- 
strument the rays are brought together on a 
flat surface, and no combination of lenses has 
yet been contrived to overcome completely the 
disadvantage of sharply defined details in the 
center, shading off into indistinctness about 
the edges of the picture. The maximum angle 
subtended by the field within which a tolera- 
bly clear image can be obtained is forty-four 
degrees, while in the eye, owing to the concave 
surface on which the rays are received, a field 
of one hundred and sixty degrees is obtained. 
The vision is not sharp over all this area, owing 
to the constitution and distribution of the nerve- 
fibers of the retina. In fact, the area of clearest 
sight is very restricted, but the relatively large 
surrounding surface of inferior sensitiveness 
serves the purpose of giving notice of the pres- 
ence of objects in a wide field of vision, and 
guiding the eye to a closer scrutiny of them by 
means of its wonderful facility of movement. 
The optic nerve, which enters the back of the 
eye from the brain and constitutes the channel 
of visual impressions, is a white cord nearly 
one sixth of an inch in diameter, and.is com- 
posed of fine threads, at least 250,000 in num- 
ber. These spread out to form the retina, 
which is rather a mosaic pavement than a true 
net-work. The ends of some of the threads 
turn back upon themselves and form relatively 
thick cones of nerye-matter, while others ter- 
minate abruptly in rod-like ends. These are 
distributed somewhat irregularly, being close- 
set only at one central point directly back of 
the pupil. This is the one spot of supreme sen- 
sibility, and, being slightly depressed, is called 
the fovea centralis, or central pit of the retina. 
It is constituted entirely of the cone-like ter- 
minations of the nerve-threads, relatively small 
in size and closely packed together, while 
around it is a less compact arrangement of the 
cone-like and rod-like terminations. Hence the 
visual picture is defined with consummate clear- 
ness only at this point, and presents a depart- 
ure from the camera in the shape of an intensi- 
fication of its chief defect, which in the eye thus 
becomes a part of its exquisite perfection, for 
the large area upon which the light falls affords 
a wide field of impression sufficiently sensitive 
to give notice of the presence of the objects 
which are reflected upon it, while the fine 
mechanism by which the eye is moved with a 
facility, quickness, and accuracy that are mar- 
velous, brings the slight area of perfect vision 
to bear upon the particular object to be scruti- 
nized or the different parts of that which is 
merely looked at. Therefore, we have practi- 
cally combined perfect distinctness of the vis- 
ual picture and a wide field for its reception. 
The camera fixes its glance upon a narrew field, 
and forms a picture with a clear center and 
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obscure or blurred outskirts. The eye sweeps 
its glance over a wide range, and forms clear 
pictures of every part of the field in such rapid 
succession as to receive the impression as a 
whole. This effect is, no doubt, promoted by 
the curious anomaly that, while the vibrations 
of light pass through a distance of 200,000 miles 
in a second, the nerve-influence passes from the 
eye to the brain at the comparatively sluggish 
rate of only two hundred feet in a second. 

But the most important difference between 
the eye and the camera, and one that has only 
recently been fully understood, is to be found 
in the means employed for adjusting the instru- 
ment to the reception of light from near and 
remote objects. The lenses of the camera have 
each a constant focal length; that is, they bring 
parallel rays together at a certain distance from 
their own plane. If the rays are divergent 
when received, a part of the power of the lens 
is used up in bringing them parallel, and it 
must be farther from the screen, in order to 
concentrate the image distinctly upon it. So, 
if they are partly converged already, the lens 
must be nearer the screen. Hence, by moving 
the lens forward or back, the adjustment to 
near or distant objects is made. It was former- 
ly supposed that the eye had some such power 
of elongating and compressing itself along the 
axis of vision, but this has been entirely dis- 
proved. Its mode of adjustment is entirely 
different. The eyeball is a sphere kept in 
shape by the fluids contained within its strong 
walls. These fluids serve a further purpose, 
not completely understood, in connection with 
the lens, in refracting the rays of light, but the 
lens alone contains the power of adjustment 
to distances. It is well established that there 
is a constant adjustment of the power of vision 
to the distance of objects. When the sight is 
fixed upon near objects, distant ones in the 
same direction can not be distinctly seen, and 
vice versa. Donders, the Dutch physiologist, 
furnishes a simple but effective illustration of 
this peculiarity of eye-sight. If a net is held 
between the eyes and a printed page, the at- 
tention may be fixed on either the net or the 
page, and either can be distinctly seen, but not 
both at once. The attention may be rapidly 
transferred from one to the other, and the proc- 
ess of adjustment will follow it. The change 
which takes place is wholly in the form of the 
crystalline lens, not in its position or the shape 
of the eye. This lens is suspended back of the 
iris and between the aqueous and vitreous hu- 
mors. It is contained in a sort of sheath or 
shell of a slightly horny texture, which is set 
in a circular rim. This rim is stretched out 
in all directions and held firmly in place by 
seventy radiating elastic bands. These bands 
are about one fifth of an inch in length, and 
are attached at their extremities to the outer 
coat of the eye. They stretch the lens to its 
fullest circumference, maintaining a certain flat- 
ness which adapts it to the light from distant 
objects, so as to bring it to a perfect focus 
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on the retina. Oonnected with these elastic 
bands is a series of muscular fibers acting 
antagonistically to their elasticity; that is, 
when the muscles contract, the bands relax and 
allow the lens to bulge to a greater convexity, 
it having a natural tendency to do so when not 
stretched out. When the muscular fibers are 
brought into action so as to increase the con- 
vexity of the lens, the vision is adapted to near 
objects; and it is the constant play of the elas- 
tic bands and muscular fibers, together with 
the ready movement of the eye, that adapts the 
sight to objects at all ranges of distance and di- 
rection. The expansion and contraction of the 
iris, So as to admit more or less light at once, 
add effectiveness to the marvelous contrivance 
by which the impressions of the external world 
are conveyed to the brain. It is manifest that 
the eye must be in constant action during the 
hours of wakefulness, and that its delicate 
mechanism is subjected to a strain from which 
the only absolute rest is sleep or complete 
darkness. 

These conclusions regarding the method by 
which the power of vision is adjusted to vari- 
ous distances have been thoroughly established 
by the investigations of Sanson, Langenbeck, 
Cramer, and Helmholtz, and are adopted by R. 
Brudenell Carter, one of the latest authorities 
on eye-sight. Professor Helmholtz has con- 
trived an instrument for observing and measur- 
ing the various curvatures of the crystalline 
lens, which is turned to practical account in 
producing optical compensations for defective 
sight. This perfected knowledge of the struct- 
ure of the eye has in fact had an important 
effect upon the treatment of defective vision. 
The crystalline lens is constructed out of a 
series of flattened fibers of albuminous sub- 
stance, grouped in symmetrical loops around 
six separate axes, and connected together at 
their edges by interlocking teeth. The trans- 
parent mass is soft and pliable in youth, but it 
gradually grows denser with advancing years. 
This interferes with the facility with which it 
can be adapted to near vision, and is the cause 
of failing eye-sight. In early life the lens can 
be curved easily so as to bring objects not 
more than four and a half inches from the eye 
clearly into view, but at the age of forty it 
can not form a clear picture of objects nearer 
than nine inches. At fifty the point of nearest 
sight is removed to thirteen inches, at sixty to 
twenty-six inches, and usually at seventy all 
power of accommodation is practically gone. 
The lens retains the uniform contour adapted 
to distant objects, while it transmits the light 
with a somewhat impaired degree of perfec- 
tion. The remedy for this is to supply the 
needed power of refraction by artificial lenses 
placed before the eye, By this means the 
power of clear vision for a certain fixed but 
convenient minimum of distance is completely 
restored. The artificial lenses should vary in 
convexity according to the needs of the eye. 
Mr. Brudenell Carter dwells with considerable 
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emphasis in his recent work on “ Eye-sight, 
Good and Bad,” on the inexpediency of post- 
poning the use of artificial aids when they are 
needed. The failing of sight for near objects 
is the result of a loss of adjustability in the 
crystalline lens which can never be regained, 
and the loss will be accelerated by overstrain- 
ing the eye. Spectacles should be resorted to 
as soon as they are needed, and should be 
always carefully adjusted to the actual need. 
Mr. Carter says: “It can not be too generally 
understood that spectacles, instead of being a 
nuisance or an incumbrance, or an evidence of 
bad sight, are to the far-sighted a luxury be- 
yond description, clearing outlines which were 
beginning to be shadowy, brightening colors 
which were beginning to fade, intensifying the 
light reflected from objects by permitting them 
to be brought closer to the eyes, and instantly 
restoring near vision to a point from which, 
for ten or a dozen years previously, it had been 
slowly and imperceptibly, but steadily, de- 
clining. This return to juvenility of sight is 
one of the most agreeable experiences of mid- 
dle age; and the proper principle, therefore, is 
to recognize loss of near sight early, and to 
give optical help liberally, usually commencing 
with lenses of + 1:25 or + 1°50, so as to render 
the muscles of accommodation not only able to 
perform their tasks, but able to perform them 
easily. When, as will happen after a while in 
consequence of the steady decline of accommo- 
dation, yet more power is required, the glasses 
may be strengthened by from half a dioptric to 
a dioptric at a time, and the stronger glasses 
should at first be taken into use by artificial 
light; the original pair, as long as they are 
found sufficient for this purpose, being still 
worn in the day-time.” Mr. Carter and Dr. 
Harlan both strongly recommend, whether for 
the failure of near vision or for near-sighted- 
ness, the use of spectacles in preference to eye- 
glasses, which are less perfectly adjusted before 
the eyes and less steadily held in place. 

Short sight is a defect of visiqn which arises 
from no natural or progressive modification of 
the organism of the eye, but it is often aggra- 
vated and indeed produced by the bad condi- 
tions under which the eyes are used. The or- 
ganic cause of myopia is a too great depth of 
the eyeball, which causes the sharp image of 
an object to be formed in front of the retina 
instead of directly upon it. Eyes that are sub- 
ject to this defect have a very sharp vision for 
objects held quite close to them, but at a little 
distance the outlines become blurred and the 
details indistinct. The remedy is spectacles 
with concave glasses, which should be adopted 
promptly when the need is discovered, because 
by constant straining of the eye its defect will 
become aggravated, even if an actually diseased 
condition is not induced. The organic pecul- 
iarity which is the cause of near-sightedness is 
often inherited, and some children are myopic 
at birth, but in general it is only the tendency 
that is congenital. This may be held in check, 
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or it may be accelerated, and very often near- 
sightedness originates in later life. It is most 
prevalent where civilization is farthest ad- 
vanced, is more common in old than in new 
communities, in cities than in the country, 
among brain-workers and cultivated people 
than among laborers and the illiterate. There 
is a general agreement among authorities that 
a great development or increase of it takes 
place during school-life, and the result is largely 
due to preventable causes. ‘There is no longer 
any room for doubt,” says Mr. Brudenell Car- 
ter, ‘‘ that badly-lighted and badly-fitted schools 
form a great machinery for the development 
of myopia, and it is probable that this ma- 
chinery, where, as in Germany, it has for a 
long time been in unchecked operation, may 
have an important influence upon the form of 
the eyeball, which will be inherited by large 
numbers of the population.” Dr. Harlan de- 
clares that ‘‘it has been positively established 
by careful and extensive statistics that short 
sight is more frequently, if not almost exclu- 
sively, developed during school-life.” Dr, 
Cohn, of Breslau, reported, as the result of 
an examination of 10,000 school-children, that 
1,000 of them were near-sighted, and he found - 
that the defect increased numerically as the 
pupil adyanced through the different grades 
of the schools. He found 6:7 per cent of my- 
opia in the elementary, 10°3 in the interme- 
diate, 19°7 in the high schools, and 26-2 in 
the gymnasia. Similar investigations with like 
results have been made by Dr. Erismann, in 
Russia, and by Drs. Agnew, Loring, and Lundy, 
in the United States. Dr. Lundy, of Detroit, 
found an increase of near-sightedness in a 
twelve years’ course at school from 0 at the 
beginning to 12 per cent in the highest grade, 
a progressive development of 1 per cent a year. 
Imperfect light, impure air, bad construction 
and arrangement of desks and seats, and badly- 
printed books, are among the causes assigned, 
Dr. Donders, of Utrecht, declares that ‘the 
foundation of near-sightedness is mainly laid 
in schools, where, by imperfect light, the pu- 
pils read bad print or write with pale ink,” 
Another cause of injury to the eyes, as well as 
the general health, is the admission to schools, 
and too close confinement there, of children at 
a too early age. 

There is a form of imperfect vision known 
as astigmatism, which is caused by a more or 
less irregular curvature of the front part of the 
eye. When it exists to any marked degree, 
vertical and horizontal lines can not be dis- 
tinguished with equal clearness. It is in some 
measure corrected by the use of glasses with a 
cylindrical instead of a spherical curvature. A 
structural defect of the eye, in the treatment 
of which great progress has been made, is that 
known as cataract, in which the crystalline 
lens condenses and thickens until it becomes 
impermeable by light. It is now very effectu- 
ally treated by the complete removal of the 
lens, the place of which is supplied by a 
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properly adjusted lens of glass in front of the 
eye. This, of course, is absolutely without the 
power of accommodation, and different glasses 
have to be used for seeing at different dis- 
tances. Professor Helmholtz adopts the con- 
clusion that the perfection of the eye depends 
not upon the excellence of its construction as 
an optical instrument, but upon the mauner in 
which it is used. The chromatic aberration 
of its humors, the astigmatism of its irregular 
contours, the blind-gaps of its nerve-screen, 
the imperfect transparency of its refractive 
media, the interposition of blood-vessels in 
front of the retinal membrane, the narrow limi- 
tation of the area of sharp definition, and the 
prevalent blurring of the lateral parts of the 
field, are all conditions that must be classed as 
optical imperfections. Yet every one of these 
imperfections is so counteracted and neutral- 
ized in the use of the organ under the plan of 
the employment of two eyes, and under the 
expedient of the rapid transference of the at- 
tention to different parts of the image, that it 
is actually unrecognized as a defect, and undis- 
covered until the most refined powers of scien- 
tific investigation have been brought to bear 
for its detection. 

There are many injuries to which the eye is 
subject, and many conditions having an impor- 
tant bearing on the preservation of good eye- 
sight, besides those mentioned in connection 
with structural or induced defects of form. It 
is Mr. Carter’s belief that a very large propor- 
tion of what is generally regarded as congeni- 
tal blindness is really caused after birth by 
ignorant or careless treatment. He puts the 
proportion as high as ninety-nine cases in one 
hondred. The eyes of new-born infants are 
doubtless extremely sensitive to the effects of 
light and temperature, and are imperfectly 
shielded by nature. “ From the imperfect de- 
velopment of the bones of the infant skull,” 
says Mr. Carter, “the eyes are placed, so to 
speak, on the surface, instead of being in hol- 
lows; the eyebrows and eyelashes aro short, 
thin, and pale; the eyelids are almost trans. 
parent, and the irides are imperfectly furnished 
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with opaque pigment. In the first weeks of 
life, moreover, infants are unable to shelter 
themselves from dazzling light by changing 
the position of the head.” Protection from 
too strong light and from sudden or violent 
changes either of light or temperature, proper 
attention to cleanliness and ventilation, and 
the intelligent treatment of purulent ophthal- 
mia when it shows itself, would in his opinion 
prevent a very large proportion of the cases of 
blindness generally believed to be congenital. 

Artificial illumination is more trying to the 
eyes than daylight, but, when its use is neces- 
sary, the risk of injury may be reduced to a 
minimum. ‘There is little choice between oil- 
and gas-light of a similar illuminating power. 
Mr. Carter remarks, “The best illumination 
for all purposes of close work is that of a 
Silber Argand burner, it matters not whether 
for gas or oil, placed to the left front of the 
worker, a little above the level of the eyes, 
fitted with a shade to reflect light upon the 
table and to intercept it above, and with the 
addition of an alum screen when the heat 
is objectionable.” When several lights are 
used, they should be grouped together, as all 
cross-lights are distressing to the eye. Mr. 
Carter recommends that the least exacting 
kind of work should be done in the evening or 
at night; and, for literary men, reading and 
study by day and writing at night is the best 
arrangement. Reading in cars or other mov- 
ing conveyances, and the close use of the eyes 
by dim or unsteady light, are universally con- 
demned. Smoke is injurious to the eyes and 
eyelids, but, aside from its external irritating 
effect, Mr. Carter does not agree with some 
older writers in the opinion that tobacco- 
smoking produces any material injury to the 
eyes or optic nerves. According to the same 
authority, colored glasses should not be used 
except under competent surgical advice. But 
where protection is desired for healthy eyes 
from the glare of a strong light, or from reflec- 
tion on snow or water, pale cobalt-blue or 
neutral gray is to be preferred to green or 
very dark glasses, 
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FALKLAND ISLANDS. These islands 
form a group in the South Atlantic Ocean, 
about two hundred and fitty miles northeast of 
Tierra del Fuego. The number of islands is 
about two hundred, but only two of them are 
of any considerable size. Their whole suiper- 
ficies is reckoned at 5,000,000 acres, A fow 
years ago penguins and sea-lions chiefly occu- 
pied their shores; but of late the English 
Government has encouraged emigration to 
them, and now numberless sheep fatten on 
their grass. These yield to their owners such 
an abundance of wool that it has become an 
article of exportation growing yearly in impor- 


tance. No other English colony has relatively 
made such progress during the last ten years. 
The population has doubled and the produc- 
tion has quadrupled. According to the state- 
ments of the English colonial office, the imports, 
which in 1867 amounted to £20,590, had in 
1878 increased to £35,040. The exports, 
amounting in 1867 to £15,460, had increased in 
1878 to £55,470. The population in 1867 was 
705, and in 1878 it had increased to 1,394. 
The value of the exports relatively to the num- 
ber of the inhabitants is £40 to each; while in 
Australia it is £19 to each, and in the United 
States itis £4. The balance of trade in favor 
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of the colony is equivalent to £15 for each in- 
habitant. 

FERTILIZERS. The system of agriculture 
which consists in removing crops without re- 
storing the plant-food they take from the soil, 
and which Liebig aptly called Raubbau (rob- 
bery-culture), has already reduced the soil of 
our older States to the condition where it must 
be fertilized or abandoned; where not only the 
most careful tillage, and husbanding of the 
manurial resources of the farm, but also the im- 
portation of plant-food from outside, are req- 
uisite to the restoration of fertility. Guano, 
phosphates, potash salts, and the like, have 
become with us, asin Europe, indispensable to 
successful agriculture. 

Every one of the Atlantic, and many of the 
Middle States, employ large quantities of com- 
mercial fertilizers. Their use is extending to 
the prairies of Indiana and Illinois; and even 
in Kansas experiments are being made with 
them on soil stated to be “worn out with 
long cropping.” Single towns in Connecticut 
are said to expend $20,000 per annum in arti- 
ficial manures, and the State of Georgia im- 
ports annually some $5,000,000 worth of plant- 
food, in the form of phosphates, guano, potash 
salts, and the like, to restore fertility to her soils, 

The amounts of these materials sent out from 
the central markets in the spring of 1881 were 
so great as to make, in some places, a railroad 
blockade. The Commissioner of Immigration 
of Georgia says: “It is frequently stated that 
the immense increase of the cotton-crop since 
the war over that prior to 1860 is due to 
emancipation only. A most important factor 
in bringing this about has been the very gen- 
eral use of commercial fertilizers.” The rapid 
improvement of Southern agriculture has been 
made practicable by various material agencies, 
of which this is one of the chief. Not freedom 
alone, but freedom and superphosphates, are 
giving us the ‘‘ New South.” 

How important a factor of the agricultural 
progress of the country commercial fertilizers 
have become is illustrated by the following 
figures, partly official and partly general esti- 
mates, but doubtless reasonably correct: 

The Commissioner of Agriculture of the 
State of Georgia reports that the number of 
tons of commercial fertilizers inspected in that 
State in 1881 was 152,464, from which the 
State received $76,232 (a tax of fifty cents be- 
ing levied upon each ton consumed in Georgia). 

Dr. Dabney, Director of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of North Carolina, reports, 
under date of December 15, 1881, that 50,000 
tons were consumed in 1878, 60,000 tons in 
1879, and 80,000 tons in 1880; and that “the 
sales this year (1881) will slightly exceed this 
last amount.” 

It is estimated that Virginia consumes over 
40,000 tons; Pennsylvania, over 50,009 tons; 
New Jersey, over 20,000 tons; New York, 
over 35,000 tons; Ohio, over 15,000 tons; 
New England, over 50,000 tons; and the use 
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of fertilizers is rapidly increasing toward the 
Mississippi Valley, and through Michigan, In- 
diana, and Kentucky. The consumption in 
the Atlantic and Middle States is estimated at 
not less than 500,000 tons, or about $20,000,000 
worth. Thousands of farmers, therefore, must 
be using fertilizers successfully, else why this 
constantly increasing consumption? 

The term commercial fertilizers properly ap- 
plies “to those articles occurring as natural de- 
posits, like guano and Chili saltpeter; or ma- 
nipulated in some way, like dried blood and 
fish-scrap; or regularly manufactured, like su- 
perphosphates and potash salts, which are pow- 
erful fertilizers, are expensive in comparison 
with farm manure, and are regularly quoted 
in our market reports.” 

The history of the trade in commercial fer- 
tilizers dates back not more than about forty 
years. The value of bone, fish, and even of 
superphosphate of lime, however, was recog- 
nized long ago in farm practice. ‘The first 
settlers in this country learned of the aborigi- 
nes on the coast that a fish, planted in each 
hill of maize, greatly increased the crop; bones 
were used as manure in England, to some ex- 
tent, early in this century, and superphosphate 
of lime was made and applied by Sir James 
Murray, in England, as early as 1817.” 

In 1840 the first cargo of Peruvian guano 
was shipped to Europe. This date may be said 
to mark the beginning of the use of commer- 
cial fertilizers in agriculture. In the same 
year appeared Liebig’s ‘‘Chemistry, in its Ap- 
plications to Physiology and Agriculture,” 
which hook, with his other contributions to 
the subject, made the beginning of that move- 
ment which has created a science of agricult- 
ure, and has enabled the art of agriculture to 
meet the demands of modern life. 

It is a not uninteresting coincidence that 
two movements of such moment for agricult- 
ure, artificial supply of plant-food to soils and 
the rational application of science to their cult- 
ure, should have received their first great im- 
petus at the same time. The ingredients to 
which the efficacy of the more common com- 
mercial fertilizers is mainly due are three—ni- 
trogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. Among 
the more important sources of these materials 
in the American markets may be mentioned: 

Nitrogen (ammonia).—The chief sources of 
nitrogen are: nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
ammonia, which supply nitrogen without phos- 
phoric acid or potash; the various forms of 
slaughter-house refuse, dried blood, azotin, 
tankings, etc., which contain nitrogen with 
some phosphoric acid; and fish-scrap and Pe- 
ruvian guano, which furnish both these ingre- 
dients in considerable quantities, the latter con- 
taining also some potash. 

Phosphoric Acid.—The most important phos- 
phatic materials are: bone-black, Canadian 
apatite, Navassa and South Carolina phos- 
phates, and sundry “rock” or ‘washed ” oua- 
nos, as Curagoa and Orchilla, which supply 
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phosphoric acid with little or no nitrogen; 
and bone, bat-guano, and Peruvian guano, 
which contain considerable nitrogen with their 
phosphoric acid. 

Potash.—The chief supply of potash in fer- 
tilizers is found in the German potash-salts, of 
which there are several grades, the most import- 
ant being the sulphates, muriates, and kainite. 

Present Sources, CHARACTER, AND Pros- 
PEOTIVE Supply oF ComMeErcraL FERTILIZERS. 
—A few facts concerning the mode of occur- 
rence, character, and prospects of future sup- 
ply of some of the more important commercial 
fertilizers may not be out of place. For anum- 
ber of statements here given we are indebt- 
ed to an article on ‘‘ Commercial Fertilizers: 
Sources of Supply and History of the Trade,” 
by Dr. E. H. Jenkins, in the Report of the 
Connecticut Board of Agriculture for 1881. 

Nitrogenous Fertilizers: Nitrate of Soda.— 
In Northern Chili, formerly Southern Peru, in 
the province of Tarapacd4, between the Andes 
and the ocean, is a vast arid plain of table- 
Jand, three thousand feet above sea-level, 
stretching north and south for eighty miles. 
The winds that blow steadily from the Andes 
make an absolutely dry climate. The soil is 
destitute of vegetation, and the territory is un- 
inhabited. On this plain occur vast deposits 
of nitrate of soda. It lies in strata five hun- 
dred yards wide and seven or eight feet thick, 
and in hollows looking like dried-up lakes, 
whose sides are coated and bottoms covered 
with the nitrate underlying common salt. The 
origin of the deposits is undetermined. It is 
conjectured that the nitrogen first came from 
guano deposits on the shores of an inland salt 
lake or sea, that through atmospheric agency 
it was oxidized to nitric acid and then replaced 
chlorine in the salt of the lake, and on eyapo- 
ration was left inits present shape. The crude 
nitrate of soda is purified at the coast by solu- 
tion, separation from sand, and recrystalliza- 
tion, and shipped to Europe and the United 
States. ‘In 1820 the first cargo was sent to 
England, but was thrown overboard in harbor 
because the duty was so high that it would not 
pay to pass it through the custom-house. In 
1830 a cargo came to the United States, but 
found no sale. In that year 18,700 tons were 
exported from Iquique; in 1840, 227,300 tons; 
in 1850, 511,800 tons; in 1860, 1,370,200 
tons; in 1870, 2,743,400 tons. In 1872 the 
amount had risen to 4,000,000 tons, and in 
the following year the Peruvian Government 
took the matter into its own hands and decided 
to export only 4,500,000 tons annually, so as to 
keep the price constant. At present the re- 
gion is in the hands of the Chilian Govern- 
ment, and is likely to remain there. 

‘“Till now only one grade of nitrate of soda 
has appeared in our market, and that has never 
shown any fluctuation in composition, running 
from 94 to 96 per cent of pure nitrate of soda, 
with from 1 to 14 per cent of salt, 24 per cent 
of water, and a yery little insoluble matter.” 
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Sulphate of Ammonia.—Another source of 
nitrogen is found in ammonia salts, particu- 
larly the sulphate of ammonia, which is now 
chiefly obtained as a by-product in the gas- 
manufacture. When of fair quality it should 
contain from 16°5 to 20 per cent of nitrogen, 
or from 77-7 to 94 per cent of the pure salt, 
Formerly our supply came mostly from Eng- 
land, but of late it is being manufactured 
largely in this country. It is stated that low- 
grade sulphate of ammonia, with only 74 to 84 
per cent of nitrogen, is being imported here. 
Such ammonia salts are apt to contain sulpho- 
cyanide of ammonia, a substance rich in ni- 
trogen but poisonous to plants. 

Animal Refuse: Dried Blood, Meat-Scrap, 
etc.— Another very important source of nitro- 
gen for fertilizers is the offal of slaughter- 
houses, which comes into the market under a 
variety of forms and names: as, dried blood, 
meat-scrap, azotin, ammonite, tankage, etc. In 
the smaller slaughter-houses, the old way of 
letting the offal run to waste still prevails, but 
in the large establishments of both the East 
and West, scarcely a pound of the solid matter 
of the animals is left unutilized. 

The blood is drawn into tanks, the albumen 
is coagulated and separated, the remaining solid 
residue is dried by various methods, and sold as 
dried blood, with from 9 to 12 per cent of nitro- 
gen. Itisa cheap, efficient, and valuable source 
of this costly element. Tankage and meat-scrap 
are names applied to the refuse flesh and viscera, 
with often more or less bone, prepared by proc- 
esses similar to those used for dried blood. They 
are rich in nitrogen, and contain considerable 
phosphoric acid also. Ammonite or azotin is 
prepared from beef and pork “ cracklings,” the 
refuse from tallow and lard melting, by extract- 
ing them with benzine. 

Fish-Scrap—Fish- @uano.—One of the most 
important sources of nitrogen for fertilizers in 
this country is the refuse left after the extrac- 
tion of oil from fish, especially the menhaden. 
The early settlers of Massachusetts and Virginia 
learned from the Indians to manure their corn 
with fish, and it has long been the practice of 
farmers on the Atlantic coast to spread men- 
haden on their land for a fertilizer. Since the 
menhaden began to be utilized for the extrac- 
tion of oil, a cognate industry has been devel- 
oped in the manufacture of a concentrated fer- 
tilizer from the residual ‘‘ pomace” or “ scrap.” 
The first successful attempt to manufacture a 
fertilizer from fish-scrap is credited to a Mr. 
Lewis, of New Haven, Connecticut, in 1849. 
The fish were steamed or boiled until disinte- 
grated, pressed to remove the oil, and the press- 
cake dried and ground. This is essentially the 
process now employed, though more or less suc- 
cessful modifications have been devised, espe- 
cially to secure more complete extraction of 
oil, which is a valuable commodity when sepa- 
rated, but detrimental in the fertilizer. Tho 
crude material is known as fish-scrap. When 
dried and pulverized it is called fish-guano. 
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The present extent of this industry and the 
use made of fish-manures may be gathered from 
the fact that, in 1875, the nitrogen derived 
from fish-manures was equal to that contained 
in 80,000 tons of Peruvian guano. In 1880 
there were 79 fish-factories on the Atlantic 
coast, employing 448 vessels and 3,200 men; 
2,035,000 gallons of fish-oil were produced, and 
45,000 tons of scrap. The various kinds of ani- 
mal refuse, dried blood, tankings, fish-scrap, 
ete., are used chiefly for ‘‘ ammoniating ” super- 
phosphates. 

Peruvian Guano.—This wonderful material, 
whose use by millions of tons has done so 
much to restore fertility to the depleted soils 
of Europe and America, has been in the past 
the most important of the various commercial 
fertilizing materials. Peruvian guano, as is 
well known, consists mainly of the excrement 
of birds, which has been accumulating for cen- 
turies on the almost rainless coasts and adja- 
cent islands of Peru and Chili. What makes 
the excrement of birds particularly valuable as 
a fertilizer is that the excretion of both kidney 
and intestines is mixed in the cloaca, and 
voided in a comparatively solid condition. 
What makes guano so far superior to any 
fresh manure of the kind is that the sole diet 
of these birds was fish, which are rich in phos- 
phoric acid and nitrogen, and also that all the 
moisture was speedily taken out of the mass 
by the dry, hot winds continually passing over 
it. It is interesting to note that our lands are 
continually suffering a loss in nitrogen and 
other elements of plant-food which, through 
various channels, finds its way continually to 
the ocean and passes out of our reach; and 
that through the agency of these birds many 
million tons of these same elements have been 
recovered from the ocean, and stored up where 
of all places they would keep best for our use, 
long before we felt the loss and desired its re- 
placement. The use of gnano as a fertilizer 
dates back at least to the time of the Incas in 
the twelfth century. The old Peruvians had 
a proverb to this effect: 

‘Guano can work miracles, 

Though it is not numbered with the saints.” 
Humboldt brought samples to Europe, the 
analyses of which were published in 1806. 
A more complete investigation was made by 
Liebig and Wéhler in 1837. In 1840 a ship- 
load was brought to England, and since then 
many million tons have been taken to Europe 
and to this country. Of late the supplies of 
Peruyian guano have been curtailed and unre- 
liable, partly because of the exhaustion of some 
of the deposits, and partly because of the mis- 
government and warin Peru. The future of 
the Peruvian guano supply it is impossible to 
forecast. The supply for the coming year is 
said to be assured, and it is the opinion of 
those in position to judge, that, with a stable 
and enlightened government, Peru may supply 
Europe and America with, guano for years to 
come. 
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Phosphatic Guanos and Rock Phosphates.— 
Peruvian guano being little exposed to rain, 
has retained a large portion of its soluble 
constituents. Many of the bird deposits, how- 
ever, are subject to more or less frequent 
rains, which either wash back into the ocean 
the freely soluble materials, or bring them 
into reaction with the coral limestone by 
which they are in part retained. As a rule, 
the nitrogen and potash are lost, while the 
phosphates are retained and become a valuable 
source of phosphoric acid, forming what are 
called the phosphatic guanos. In former 
years we received a great deal of this mate- 
rial from some small Pacific islands of coral 
formation under the name of American guano. 
In 1856 the United States assumed the protec- 
tion of all the guano islands in the Pacific 
which lay within 10° of the equator north and 
south, and between longitude 150° and 180°, 
The islands chiefly worked were Baker’s, How- 
Jand’s, and Jarvis’s. The guano was brown, 
pulverulent, and coarse-grained, and could be 
shoveled without picks. It contained from 
thirty to forty per cent of phosphorie acid, and 
by treatment with sulphuric acid made excel- 
lent superphosphates. For some time past, 
however, the whole product has been carried 
to Europe. Our main supply of this material 
comes now from the West Indies. Just at the 
mouth of the Gulf of Venezuela, in the Car- 
ibbean Sea, lie Great Curagoa and Little Cu- 
racoa Islands. For some years they have fur- 
nished large quantities of guano to Germany 
and the United States. The Little Curacoa 
guano from which most of our supply comes 
is poorer in phosphoric acid than the other, 
averaging from twenty-five to twenty-eight 
per cent. Its mechanical condition, however, 
is better. Great Curagoa guano goes largely 
It is hard and rocky, but has 
from thirty-eight to forty-two per cent of 
phosphoric acid, Another phosphatic guano, 
which has been used to considerable extent in 
this country, is the Orchilla, which has a some- 
what similar composition, though it is of rather 
inferior value and importance. Another rock 
phosphate from the West Indies, the Navassa, 
is now extensively used in this country as ma- 
terial for the superphosphate manufacture. 
The phosphatic deposits of Navassa Island were 
formed under water and thrown up by vol- 
canic action. The phosphate is inferior to the 
phosphatic guano mentioned, especially be- 
cause of a large content of iron and alumina, 
which causes superphosphates made from it to 
“revert” badly. 

South Carolina Phosphates.—Dr. Jenkins, in 
the article already referred to, speaks of this as 
follows: ‘‘ The South Carolina phosphate beds I 
believe are, and for some time will be, the chief 
source of raw material for our domestic super- 
phosphate manufacture. 

“For most of the facts given in this connec- 
tion I am indebted to an interesting printed 
report by Professor OC. U. Shepard, Jr., of 
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Oharleston, who has had a more extensive ex- 
perience in the matter than any one else, and 
to verbal information received from him. As 
to the real extent of the deposits which can be 
worked to advantage, we at present are not 
fully informed, for the industry is still in its 
infancy. The existence of vast beds of phos- 
phorite was known before the war, but they 
were not worked till after its close. This 
material is found in many places on and near 
the sea-coast, but the larger part hitherto mar- 
keted has come from the region lying to the 
north and northwest of Charleston between 
the Oooper and Stono Rivers, and from the 
region at the head of St. Helena Sound on the 
Bull and Coosaw Rivers northeast of Beaufort. 

‘It is essentially a phosphate of lime soft 
enough to be got out with shovel and pick. 
The land deposits occur in a stratum from six 
to fifteen inches thick, though averaging not 
more than eight inches, and where worked do 
not lie more than six feet below the surface, 

“There are also submarine deposits consist- 
ing both of loose material brought down by the 
current, and of fine regular strata. This is 
known in the market as ‘river rock.’ 

“The rock is always washed, drained, and 
dried somewhat before shipment, and some 
firms dry their material thoroughly by piling 
it up under cover around tubes which are sup- 
plied with hot air. Hot-air dried cargoes at 
present make up more than half the total 
amount shipped. 

“The extent of the industry is indicated by 
the following figures: 

“There were shipped from Beaufort and 
Charleston the following amounts of crude 
phosphate: In 1875, 122,790 pounds; 1876, 
132,626 ; 1877, 163,220; 1878, 210,323: 1879, 
199,365; 1880, 190,763; 1881, 266,734.” 

Apatite.—V ery large deposits of the mineral 
apatite have been opened in Canada, and are 
being utilized for the manufacture of super- 
phosphate. It is said, however, that the bulk 
goes to England, the market rates being at 
present such as to make other materials, as 
South Carolina phosphates, cheaper for our 
home use. Tho apatite, however, makes an 
excellent fertilizer, and the supplies are, for- 
tunately, very extensive. 

Bone-Manures.—Of these, the most impor- 
tant are bone, raw, boiled, and steamed, bone- 
black, and bone-ash. Bone is offered to the 
farmer almost everywhere and in a great va- 
riety of forms, and is, perhaps, more widely 
used than any other concentrated manuro. 
Raw bones contain from 34 to 4 per cent of 
nitrogen, and from 20 to 25 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid. Steamed bone is generally a little 
poorer in nitrogen and richer in phosphoric 
acid, while bone which has passed through the 
glue-factories contains often but a small frac- 
tion of one per cent of nitrogen, and may run 
as high as 30 per cent of phosphoric acid. Bone- 
manures vary in mechanical condition as well 
as in composition. Very fine-ground bone 
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acts quickly, but coarsely ground bone, espe- 
cially if greasy, is one of the slowest of fertilizers 
to decompose in the soil and furnish its mate- 
rial to the plant. Adulterations of bone with 
intent to defraud are not frequent. A great 
quantity of very coarse bone is used, but boil- 
ing and steaming, which remove the fat and 
make the bone friable and easily ground, is 
becoming very general, and the result is a great 
improvement in the quality of bone-manures. 
The spent bone-black from  sugar-refineries 
furnishes a small but constant supply of mate- 
rial, not suited for direct application to land, 
but much prized as a basis for superphosphate 
because of its fineness and convenience for 
treatment with sulphuric acid. Even when 
genuine bone-black is out of the market, manu- 
facturers bent on satisfying their customers con- 
tinue to turn out this popular superphosphate 
by a judicious mixing of mineral superphos- 
phates and lamp-black. Bone-ash from South 
America is occasionally found in the markets. 
Potash and the German Potash Salts.— 
The question whence the potash for the de- 
pleted soils of the world was to come, was for 
years a serious one with chemists and agri- 
culturists. Wood-ashes were a very limited 
and withal costly source, and did not supply 
enough for use in manufactures and other than 
agricultural arts. The extraction of potash 
from orthoclase feldspar and from sea-water, 
though feasible, was too costly. The solution 
of the difficulty was found a few years ago in 
the discovery of the potash deposits in the re- 
gion of Stassfurt, in Germany. This accumu- 
lation of salts has come from the evaporation 
of sea-water in past geologic time. The proc- 
ess of evaporation, whose cost, when carried 
on by artificial means, would be so great, has 
been provided for by nature on an enormous 
scale, and we have the products in the depos- 
its referred to. Commencing near there but a 
few years ago, the use of potash salts as fertil- 
izers has already become almost universal in 
Germany, has extended largely into other parts 
of Europe, has reached to the impoverished 
fields of our own country, and even to the cof- 
fee-plantations of Brazil and Ceylon. The 
amount used has increased from a few hundred 
to many thousand tons per year. The Stass- 
furt fertilizers have excited an interest and 
reached an importance comparable with that 
to which Peruvian guano attained years ago. 
The results of a great deal of experimenting 
and experience indicate that the usefulness of 
these salts as fertilizers depends not only upon 
the character of the salts themselves, of which 
there are various grades, but also on the kind 
of soil, the mode of application, and the kind 
of crop. Properly used on soils deficient in 
potash, they are extremely beneficial and prof- 
itable. A singular fact in connection with the 
Stassfurt mines is that the potash compounds 
were at first thrown away. The mines had 
been opened for the sake of the salt, of which 
they supply immense quantities. On the layer 
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of salt there rested enormous beds of saline 
compounds known to contain a great deal of 
magnesia and some potash. To get at the salt 
below, these magnesia and potash salts had to 
be dug out and dumped on waste land at the 
mouth of the mine. In 1860 the chemist 
Rose called attention to the waste, and the 
government encouraged fertilizing experiments 
with a view of utilizing this material, and also 
offered premiums to manufacturers who should 
devise methods of producing high-grade pot- 
ash salts from them. In both directions there 
was complete success. The extent to which 
the industry has grown may be illustrated 
by a few figures. The amount of high-grade 
salts produced has been, according to the best 
data at hand, in 1862 about 3,000 tons; in 
1863, 9,000 tons; 1864, 21,500; 1865, 14,700; 
1866, 26,782; 1867, 25,991, while from this 
time the production increased until in 1877 it 
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reached 106,809 tons. Besides these high- 
grade materials, very large quantities of infe- 
rior grades are sold. The bulk of the potash 
salts in our markets belong to three classes 
—Sulphates, Muriates, and Kainite. The sul- 
phates are difficult of preparation, costly, and 
sometimes contain less sulphate of potash than 
represented. The muriates are rarely below 
grade, and are for general uses the cheapest 
and most desirable. The kainite is a low- 
grade salt containing a small percentage of 
potash, and a large amount of common salt 
and magnesium compounds. 

A most useful and satisfactory exhibit of the 
composition of the commercial fertilizers in 
our markets is given in a tabular statement, 
compiled from the most reliable analyses, by 
Dr. Jenkins, in ‘‘ The Farmer’s Annual Hand- 
Book for 1882,” * from which we condense the 
following : 


The Composition of Various Sorts of Commercial Fertilizers, Farm Manures, and other 
Fertilizing Materials, 
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“The average trade-values, or cost in the mar- 
kets, per pound, of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash,” for 1881, are given by the Oon- 
necticut Agricultural-Experiment Station as 
follows. The figures are based upon prices in 
Connecticut and New York, but do not differ 
materially from those in other large markets: 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH FERTILIZERS, 


Perhaps the most interesting phase of the 
late history of commercial fertilizers is the ex- 
perimental study of their action upon the soil 
and influence upon the growth of plants. A 
large number of agricultural colleges, experi- 
ment stations, bureaus, societies, and private in- 
dividuals have been lately engaged in this work, 
and results of great value are being attained. 

Lixperiments in Georgia: Composts.—The 
Department of Agriculture of Georgia, under 
direction of J. T, Henderson, commissioner, 
has continued, during the season of 1881, the 
soil-tests of commercial fertilizers, which it 
has been conducting for some years past. In 
these experiments various brands of super- 
phosphates, guanos, etc., alone and composted 
with cotton-seed or stable-manure, have been 
applied by planters throughout the State to 
parallel strips of land, on which various crops, 
especially cotton, were grown. The results are, 
on the whole, very encouraging for the use of 
high-grade fertilizers, though failures are not 
infrequent, even with favorable weather, 

The very rational plan of composting con- 
centrated fertilizers, such as acid phosphates 
with cotton seed and farm manures, has 
brought most gratifying results. Thus one of 
the experimenters, Professor W. M. Browne, 


of the State University at Athens, says: ‘My 
experience and observation, during the past 
five seasons, convince me that we can not 
afford to raise crops on upland without the 
aid of commercial fertilizers of established 
reputation, and of composts carefully made.” 
Another experimenter, Mr. E. S. Wellons, of 
Perry, Houston County, says: “My experi- 
ence, particularly on my own farm this season, 
more clearly than ever demonstrates the wis- 
dom of composting acid phosphate with cot- 
ton-seed and stable-manure.” 

Experiments in Alabama: Fertilizers for Cot- 
ton.—Professor W. C. Stubbs, of the Agricult- 
ural and Mechanical College of Alabama, who - 
has been conducting extensive series of experi- 
ments with fertilizers for cotton, arrives at a 
number of very interesting conclusions, of 
which several may be briefly stated, as fol- 
lows: 

1, The soils upon which the experiments 
were made, and which result from the decom- 
position of metamorphic rocks, principally 
hornblendic and feldspathic, appear to need no 
potash, little nitrogen, and a great deal of solu- 
ble phosphoric acid. Indeed, one great want 
which seems to prevail throughout the older 
cotton States (except, perhaps, in individual 
regions, such as the black cretaceous prairie 
cotton-belt of Alabama, which has not been 
tested) is soluble phosphoric acid. On worn- 
out soils a small quantity of nitrogen is also 
required—three parts of nitrogen to ten of 
phosphoric acid being a good mixture, as shown 
by experiments. 

2. Phosphoric acid hastens, and nitrogen re- 
tards, the maturing of the plant. 

3. OCotton-seed or cotton-seed meal is as effi- 
cacious as, and a far more economical source of 
nitrogen than, the much costlier guano, animal 
refuse, nitrate of soda, and other commercial 
materials. These conclusions are borne out 
by carefully conducted experiments as well as 
by large experience. 

The doctrine that the Southern States will 
do better to utilize nitrogen in a home product 
than import it at an expense of millions of dol- 
lars every year is certainly an important one. 
Fortunately, it is getting to be understood and 
followed. 

During the past five years several hundred 
field experiments with fertilizers have been 
conducted in concert in all the States east, and 
some west, of the Mississippi, and the prov- 
inces of Canada, by farmers, schools, and ex- 
periment stations. The results of a large num- 
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ber tabulated by Professor W. O. Atwater, by 
whom, as Director of the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, the experiments 
were suggested, are of no inconsiderable in- 
terest. 

Experiments for testing the Needs of Soils.— 
Of these experiments the larger number were 
performed by farmers as a means of learning 
what ingredients of plant-food were most 
needed by their soils and crops. The princi- 
ple upon which they are based is briefly this: 
The chief office of fertilizers is to supply the 
plant-food that our crops need and soils fail to 
furnish. It is not good economy to pay high 
prices for materials which the soil may be made 
to yield in abundance or which may be sup- 
plied by the carefully husbanded manures of 
the farm, but it is good economy to supply the 
lacking ones in the cheapest way. The most 
important ingredients of our common commer- 
cial fertilizers are phosphoric acid, nitrogen, 
and potash, because of both their scarcity in 
the soil and their high cost. It is in furnish- 
ing these that guano, phosphates, bone-ma- 
nures, potash salts, fertilizers for special crops, 
etc., are chiefly useful. The experiments pro- 
vided the three ingredients named, each by 
itself, two by two, and all three together. Ni- 
trogen was supplied in nitrate of soda, phos- 
phoric acid in dissolved bone-black, and pot- 
ash in the German muriate. Muriate of potash, 
at the rate of 150 pounds per acre, increased 
the yield of corn in some cases from scarcely 
enough to be worth husking to over sixty bush- 
els of shelled corn with arich growth of stalks, 
while in other places it was without marked 
effect, and alone it was not usually profitable. 
With superphosphate numerous experimenters 
compute their gain at $20 to $40 per acre, 
while others find large loss. With each of the 
other materials and mixtures the same is true 
to a greater or less degree. On the average 
the complete chemical fertilizer has brought 
larger, better,and surer crops than farm ma- 
nures. The experiments show conclusively 
that: 

1. Soils vary widely in their capacities for 
supplying crops with food, and consequently 
in their demand for fertilizers. 

2. The right materials, in proper forms and 
in combinations suited to soil, crop, and sur- 
roundings, bring large profits, 

8. The way, and the only way, to find what 
a soil wants is to study it by careful observa- 
tion and experiments. 

An outcome of these experiments has been 
the developing of a series of more complicated 
“special experiments,” whose object is the 
study of certain important problems of fertili- 
zation and plant-growth. 

The Feeding Capacities of Plants: the Ni- 
trogen Supply.—A vast deal of experience in 
the laboratory and in the field bears concurrent 
testimony to the fact (though we are still de- 
plorably in the dark as to how or why it is so) 
that different kinds of plants have different 
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capacities for making use of the stores of food 
that soil and air contain. Of the ingredients 
of plant-food commonly lacking in our soils, 
the most important, because the most rare and 
costly, is nitrogen. Leguminous crops, like 
clover, do somehow or other gather a good 
supply of nitrogen where cereals, such as 
wheat, barley, etc., would half starve for lack 
of it, and this in the face of the fact that le- 
guminous plants contain a great deal of ni- 
trogen and cereals relatively little. Hence a 
heavy nitrogenous manuring may be profitable 
for wheat and be in large part lost on clover. 
To get some more definite information as to 
the relation of our more common cultivated 
plants to the nitrogen supply, a “special nitro- 
gen experiment” was devised, in which were 
compared the effects of mineral fertilizers (su- 
perphosphate and potash salt) alone and the 
same with nitrogen in different amounts and 
forms. The nitrogen was supplied as nitric 
acid in nitrate of soda, as ammonia in sulphate 
of ammonia, as organic nitrogen in dried blood, 
and the three forms combined. 

Experiments with Corn.—The relation of corn 
to the nitrogen supply has been widely dis- 
cussed. The main question is whether it is, 
like wheat, an ‘‘exhausting,” or like clover, a 
renovating, crop. Botanically it is closely al- 
lied to wheat, and the most eminent authori- 
ties have attributed to it a similar relation as 
regards its demand for nitrogenous manures. 
Indeed, ‘‘corn manures” with large and very 
costly quantities of nitrogen have been widely 
recommended and largely used. So eminent 
an authority as Dr. Lawes, the famous English 
experimenter, recommends as ‘‘the best possi- 
ble manure for cereals,” including maize, “a 
mixture of nitrate of soda and superphosphate, 
while Professors Ville, of France, and Stock- 
bridge, of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, whose formulas are widely known and 
used, have advised the following formulas for 
corn: 

VILLE FORMULA FOR ONE ACRE, 





























MATERIALS. Ingredients, ee ee 

ee of potash, 180) | nitrogen, 24 Ibs.| $9 20| $4 80 

Me eae tee ne -**:1 | Phos. acid, 81 Ibs. 9 45 9 45 

eee j Potash, 79 Ibs... 700 | 856 
Sulphate of lime, 860 

1 a arhce aus;eiaisse:d avoids eva/ltsa 6. certo Ape RLOIR SLOT PToR 1 44 1 44 

otal Ss ata de visa «eras | #e: tena ophuntarepetoretare wate $27 09 | $19 25 

STOCKBRIDGE FORMULA FOR ONE ACRE. 
Cost in | In ch 

MATERIALS. Ingredients, at ite 
Sulphate of ammonia, 

320 IDB .eerets eee Nitrogen, 64 Ibs..| $15 20 | $12 80 
Superphosphate, 248 

ibs ss : #4 Dea Phos. acid, 81 lbs.| 4 84 4 34 
Muriate of potash, 154 

a aes fede eawer Potash, 77 Ibs.... 3 46 8 46 

Totalisae des ctleeeweece os scitere $23 00 | $20 60 
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Fortunately, we have a considerable number 
of experiments bearing upon this point. The 
results of the trials of 1881 have not yet been 
published in detail; the general outcome, how- 
ever, is similar to that of those of previous 
years, which are summarized by Professor 
Atwater as follows. The “ general” experi- 

‘ments are those of the former class (soil-tests), 
and the ‘‘special” of the latter class named 
above: 

‘Estimating a bushel of corn, with its cobs 
and stalks, to contain 14 pound of nitrogen, 
and to be worth 80 cents, the effects of the ni- 
trogenous fertilizers in the special and in the 
general experiments may be summarized as fol- 
lows, remembering that the superphosphate 
and potash salt, ‘mixed minerals,” supplied 
the amounts of phosphoric acid and potash in 
a crop of not far from 55 or 60 bushels, which 
would also contain about the 72 pounds of ni- 
trogen: 


BUSHELS OF CORN AND POUNDS OF NITROGEN IN CROP, 








PER ACRE. 
FERTILIZING MATERIALS. ae aCe 
ushels, | pounds. 
ELEVEN SPECIAL EXPERIMENTS. 
“Mixed minerals” alone...........-....06 45°2 60°4 
Same + 24 lbs. nitrogen.................. 54°5 2G 
Same + 43 lbs. nitrogen.................. 554 73°38 
Same + 72 lbs. nitrogen..........--....2. 56°7 756 
SEVENTY-FIVE GENERAL EXPERIMENTS. 
sy Maixedi minerals?” alone: vc ounlesclesincsicct 43°4 57:8 
Same + 24 Ibs. nitrogen.................. 47°38 63°T 





“Tn the general experiments the mixture of 
300 pounds superphosphate and 200 pounds 
muriate of potash brought, on the average of 
fifty-three experiments, about 434 bushels of 
shelled corn per acre. The special experi- 
ments, however, seem to me a fairer test of 
what the fertilizers may do, because, while 
made in all sorts of weather and on worn-out 
soils, they were nearly all on soils and in lati- 
tudes fit for corn, as many of the general ex- 
periments were not. In these the mixture of 
300 pounds superphosphate and 150 pounds of 
potash salt, which can be bought for $8.25, 
brought on the average 45 bushels of shelled 
corn per acre, 

“The experiments of these seasons bear 
unanimous testimony to two things: The corn 
was helped but little by nitrogen in the fertili- 
zers; and it gathered a good deal from natural 
sources. The increase of crop and of nitrogen 
in the crop will appear more clearly if we look 
at it another way.” 


WITH NITROGEN, The increase 





In num- om The average 
of nitrogen in 
pete Atount per Contained in ancresiolal the cro 
trials, ‘ corn Wwai— P 
acre, crop of— was— 
15 24 Ibs, 18 bushels, | 4°1 bushels. 5°5 Ibs. 
53 48 “ 86 “ 6°2 oe 9 “ 
22 2a Daun < S00 wees 10°6 * 





Or, estimating the result in dollars and 
cents— 
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In With The nitrogen ‘The nitrogen! The average 
trials, mlizonen Costi paid for failed to loss in the 
total Bi ba itself in | pay for itself | several trials 

amounts, ‘: ‘ 
number, trials— in trials— was— 

75 24 lbs. $5 624 AT 58 $1 48 

53 48 “ 11 00 11 42 6 66 

22 Toe ort 16 50 2 20 11 62 





‘““The experiments are numerous and deci- 
sive enough to warrant the inference that, as 
corn is commonly grown, nitrogenous ferti- 
lizers in any considerable quantity would be 
rarely profitable. They imply that corn has 
somehow or other the power to gather a great 
deal of nitrogen from soil or air, or both; they 
imply that in this respect it comes closer to the 
legumes than the cereals—that, in short, corn 
may be classed with the renovating crops.” 

Practical Applications.—Among the general 
conclusions derived from these experiments are 
the following : 


1. The ‘‘ Complete Chemical Fertilizer,’ the mixt- 
ure of 300 pounds superphosphate, 150 to 200 pounds 
potash salt, and 150 pounds nitrate of soda, costing 
$15.38 per acre (including $5 per acre for freight), 
brought the largest crops, excelling even the farm ma- 
nures with all the crops on which the number of ex- 
ae is large enough for a fair comparison, and 

ringing surer returns even in cold, wet, and drought. 
Doubtless a mixture with less potash and more phos- 
phoric acid would have proved still more efficient. 

2. The mixture of 300 pounds of superphosphate 
and 150 pounds of salt, costing $8.25 per acre, brought 
a trifle less corn and decidedly more potatoes than 
farm manures, 

3. The mixture of nitrate of soda and superphos- 
phate, which corresponds closest of all to the ordi- 
nary ammoniated superphosphates, fish-manures, and 
guano, though costing more than the mixture of super- 
phosphate and potash salt, brought less increase of 
corn, potatoes, turnips, sweet-potatoes, and indeed of 
every crop but oats. The number of experiments 
with oats, however, is too small for any general con- 
clusions. It is very probable that oats and the cereals 
generally would be more helped by nitrogen, and less 

y potash, than the other crops. But it is a question 
whether manufacturers of ammoniated phosphates 
would not do better to substitute potash salts for the 
nitrogenous materials in compounding their ferti- 
lizers, at least for some crops. 

4, The mixture of nitrate of soda and potash salt 
was the least useful in all the cases where it was tried. 

5, As to the efficiency of the materials separately, 
the nitrate of soda was rarely profitable, the sulphate 
of lime frequently, the muriate of potash very often, 
and the superphosphate generally so. Doubtless, con- 
siderable of the effect of the superphosphate was due, 
in many cases, to the sulphuric acid and lime. 

6. As to the effect of ashes, the results are variable, 
though generally they were efficacious. 

7. Not only did the ‘Complete Chemical Ferti- 
lizer”’ bring a larger average increase than farm ma- 
nures as actually used, and the mixture of super- 
ohosphate and potash salt nearly as large average 
merease, but the quality of the crop was generally 
better with the chemicals than with the farm manures. 
Potatoes, especially, were finer in quality and less 
disposed to rot with the artificial fertilizers than with 
the farm manures. 

8. The most profitable material in a given case is 
that which is best titted to its needs. The chief 
factors of the problem are: 1, Soil; 2. Season; 3. 
Feeding-capacity of the crop, its power to gather its 
food from soil and air; 4. Form of combination of the 
ingredients of the fertilizers; 5. The indirect action of 
the fertilizer, 

Soils vary in respect to the plant-food they supply 
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m available forms. Phosphoric acid is most often 
insufficient ; next come potash and nitrogen; then, 
lime and sulphurie acid, and rarely magnesia. 

But the infertility of soils is due to physical causes 
perhaps nearly as often as to chemical. Soils often do 
not have the proper texture, they are too compact or 
too loose, or they lack absorptive power, they can not 
retain the plant-food until plants use it, but suffer it 
to be leached away by drainage-water; or the moist- 
ure-supply is bad—they are too wet or too dry. These 
defects are as bad as lack of plant-food. Many soils 
need first amendment and then manure. Drainage, 
irrigation, tillage, use of lime or muck, are often the 
cheapest if not the only means for bringing up poor 
soils. Season counts for much, often for everything, 
in the action of manure. 

9. As to the feeding capacities of the crops, the ex- 
periments imply that the corn was somehow able to 
gather nitrogen from natural sources, provided it had 
enough of the mineral ingredients at its disposal. 
They do not tell how much of the nitrogen came from 
the roots of the preceding crops, how much from 
other nitrogen compounds in the soil, and how much 
from the air. They imply that potatoes possess in far 
less degree than corn the power of gathering sufficient 
supply of either nitrogen or the other ingredients of 
its food from soil and air. They imply that turnips 
are generally unable to provide themselves with phos- 

horic acid trom the soil, and are greatly helped by it 
in fertilizers, and that without its application they 
usually get but little good from other materials; that 
with it alone they can generally gee but a partial 
supply of the otlfer materials of their food; and that 
for a full yield considerable quantities of all the soi! 
ingredients of plant-food are needed close at hand 
and in available forms. 

10. Leaving differences of soils out of account, and 
considering the average results of the experiments, 
the best fertilizer to produce large crops of corn among 
the materials used would probably be amixture of some 
nitrogenous material with superphosphate or bone, or 
both, and muriate of'potash, The most profitable mixt- 
ure would probably consist of muriate of potash with 
either superphosphate or fine ground bone, or both. 

11. For potatoes, which responded well to all the 
materials, probably a mixture containing nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash. For either corn or pota- 
toes, nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, dried blood, 
or better, a mixture of these, could be advantageously 
used to supply the nitrogen, and superphos hate or 
bone-dust, or a mixture of the two, for phosphoric acid. 

12, The common impression among farmers that 
the best use of artificial fertilizers is to supplement 
farm manure is doubtless, in ordinary circumstances, 
correct. The right way is to make the most and best 
manure that is practicable upon the farm, and piece 
out with such commercial fertilizers as experiments 
and experience prove profitable. 


FIELDS, James Tuomas, born December 31, 
1817, in Portsmouth, New Hampshire; died 
April 26, 1881, in Boston. At the age of four 
years he lost his father, who was a ship-master. 
His education was acquired in his native town, 
and when only thirteen years of age be gradu- 
ated at the high-school, having taken several 
prizes for Greek and Latin compositions. Be- 
fore graduating he had attracted the attention 
of the late Chief-Justice Woodbury, who ad- 
vised him to continue his studies and enter 
Harvard University; but this advice, for good 
reasons, was not followed, and in 1834 the lad 
went to Boston, where he obtained employ- 
ment in the bookstore of Messrs. Carter & Hen- 
dee, this firm being succeeded by that of Allen 
& Ticknor, which in turn was succeeded by 
that of Ticknor & Fields in 1846, Mr. Fields 
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having become a partner in the house soon af- 
ter reaching his majority. Meantime he had 
acquired an enviable social position, and at the 
age of eighteen had been invited to deliver the 
anniversary poem before the Mercantile Libra- 
ry Association of Boston—Edward Everett be- 
ing the orator. ‘ Commerce” was the sub- 
ject of the poem. In 1847 he visited Europe, 
passed several months in England, Scotland, 
and Germany, and formed intimacies with some 
of the most distinguished literary people of the 
day; among whom were Talfourd, Dickens, 
Moore, Landor, and Wordsworth, at whose 
home he became a guest. With Dickens he 
formed a very close friendship, and it was 
through his influence that the famous novelist 
made his second visit to this country in 1867, 
at which time Dickens was the guest of Mr. 
Fields. While returning to America after his 
first tour, Mr. Fields narrowly escaped ship- 
wreck on the coast of Newfoundland, the ship 
having struck tle coast in a fog, sprung a leak, 
and was with difficulty kept afloat and taken 
into port. In 1848 Mr. Fields was again the 
poet at the anniversary celebration of the Mer- 
cantile Library Association, and on this occa- 
sion Daniel Webster was the orator. The sub- 
ject chosen by Mr. Fields was “The Post of 
Honor.” Before the same association he de- 
livered a lecture upon ‘ Preparations for Tray- 
el,” which was full of sensible advice, well sea- 
soned with humor. Often called upon to de- 
liver poems and lectures, Mr. Fields appeared 
as a poet or lecturer before the societies of 
Harvard University, and Dartmouth and other 
colleges. A volume of his poetical composi- 
tions was published in Boston in 1848, and in 
1858 he privately printed a beautiful volume, 
entitled ‘“‘ A Few Verses for a Few Friends,” 
of which the ‘‘ North American Review ” made 
the following comment: 

This book itself, apart from its contents, is a po- 
em. In paper, type, edging, and ornament—in all 
the variable details of mechanical execution—it vindi- 
cates its title to be termed a work of high art. The 
poems it contains are gems well worthy the setting— 

ure thought, genial feeling, tender remembrance, and 
ambent fancy in natural measures and easy rhythmn— 
such poems as always win a higher fame than they 
seck, and are best appreciated by those whose verdict 
is of the most significant import. 


A second visit was made to Europe in 1851, 
and Mr. Fields was in Paris in December of 
1851, when the coup d’état of Louis Napoleon 
took place. He witnessed the encounter be- 
tween the troops and the populace upon the 
boulevards, and at the same time a house near 
him was shattered by a cannon-ball. During 
this trip he spent a winter in Italy—chicfly in 
Rome—and while in England passed three 
months in London, where he was the honored 
guest in cultivated circles, and invited to mem- 
bership in the leading clubs. Literary people 
paid him great attention, and rendered his visit 
profitable as well as pleasant. A visit to Ed- 
inburgh gave him the opportunity for enjoying 
an intimate acquaintance with Professor Wil- 
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son and Thomas De Quincey. The latter wel- 
comed him to his house, and accompanied him 
on several excursions in Scotland. One day 
they walked fourteen miles together on a visit 
to Roslin, Castle, De Quincey beguiling the 
time, and cheating the miles of their weariness, 
with anecdotes of earlier days, when Coleridge, 
Southey, and Charles Lamb were his compan- 
ions among the Westmoreland hills. In 1858 
Mr. Fields collected, edited, and published the 
first complete edition of De Quincey’s works, 
in twenty volumes. While contributing the 
productions of his busy brain to the literature of 
his time, and enjoying the pleasures of travel, 
Mr. Fields was energetically assisting in the 
business to which he had devoted himself in 
boyhood, and the firm of which he was a mem- 
ber held a leading position in the book-trade 
of America. From the time Mr. Fields entered 
it until his retirement from business on Janu- 
ary 1, 1871, the firm, under its several changes 
of name, advanced steadily with the times, and 
for years the books bearing its imprint have 
been noted for their sterling character and for 
the beauty of their mechanical execution. To- 
day two of the most prominent publishing firms 
in the world represent the firm of Fields, Os- 
good & Co., which was dissolved on the retire- 
ment of Mr. Fields—Houghton, Mifflin & Oo. 
being the direct successors, while the firm of 
James R. Osgood & Co. is an offshoot. Dur- 
ing the later portion of his career, Mr. Fields 
edited the ‘ Atlantic Monthly,” which was es- 
tablished in November, 1857, by Messrs. Phil- 
lips & Sampson, with Professor James Russell 
Lowell as editor. In January, 1860, this mag- 
azine passed into the hands of Ticknor & Fields, 
and largely owes its success in the world of pe- 
riodical literature to the labors of the distin- 
guished poet and publisher. 

After withdrawing from active business, 
Mr. Fields occupied his leisure with such liter- 
ary pursuits as were most congenial to him. 
In 1858 he received the honorary degree of 
A.M. from Harvard University, and in 1867 
that of LL.D, from Dartmouth College, and 
to the last his private 1ife comported well with 
his public honors. Those saw him best who 
met him in his own home, environed by the 
books, the pictures, and the personal memen- 
tos dear to his heart. His large, strengthful 
frame, genial face, and massive head, covered 
with dark hair tinged with gray, appeared to 
their highest advantage in the spacious library 
where most of his time was spent, and from 
whose windows afine view of the Charles River 
was presented. Here the grave discourse of 
the scholar was brightened by the sparkling 
wit and varied narrative of the traveled man 
of the world; nor did the silent presence of 
the ten thousand or more volumes that com- 
posed his library check the generous outflow 
of sympathy which is inseparable from opulent 
natures. Ina smali study adjoining his library 
Mr. Fields did most of his writing. Two tiers 
of book-shelves, forming an alcove by his desk, 
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held the books which he most frequently con- 
sulted; the walls were adorned with portraits 
and the choicest of his literary memorials and 
autographs—autograph copies of Tennyson’s 
“Bugle-Song,” and Mrs. Hemans’s ‘‘ The Break- 
ing Waves dashed high,” among them. Ad- 
mittance to this room, and the sight of its 
treasures, were things to be remembered. In 
the fourth story of this house is a room known 
as “the Author’s Chamber,” which has been oc- 
cupied by Hawthorne and Whittier, by Dickens, 
MacDonald, Thackeray, Kingsley, and many 
other distinguished men of letters. Adjoining it 
is a study well filled with books, and with furni- 
ture that is old and quaint. Mr, Fields’s summer- 
house was on Thunderbolt Hill, at Manchester- 
by-the-sea, with charming outlooks, land and 
seaward, Mrs. Fields, the author of “‘ Under 
the Olives,” had christened it Gambrel Cottage, 
and Mr. William Black, in his novel, ‘“‘ Green 
Pastures and Piccadilly,” describes the view 
from its verandas. Mr. Fields contributed to 
the leading periodicals of the day, and his 
writings are distinguished for a clear and fin- 
ished style and for their accuracy. His ‘‘Yester- 
days with Authors” is a volume made up of a 
series of sketches first published in the ‘‘ At- 
lantic Monthly,” under the title of “‘The Whis- 
pering Gallery,” and afterward considerably 
enlarged. It contains papers of anecdote, remi- 
niscences, and criticisms relating to Thackeray, 
Hawthorne, Dickens, Wordsworth, Miss Mil- 
ford, and ‘‘ Barry Cornwall and some of his 
Friends.” Several of these were afterward pub- 
lished as separate volumes in the ‘‘ Vest-Pocket 
Series.” ‘*Underbrush ”’ is a small volume in 
the “ Little Classic” form, containing a number 
of essays on literary and social topics, among 
them one entitled ‘‘ My Friend’s Library,” in 
which is given a pleasant account of some of 
his own literary treasures. 

‘“‘The Family Library of British Poetry ” is 
a stout volume of a thousand pages, containing 
selections from the best British poets from 
Chaucer to Tennyson, and edited by Mr. Fields 
and Mr. Whipple conjointly. Under such edi- 
torship the book could not fail to be a most 
valuable one. A companion volume, devoted 
to British prose, was projected by Mr. Fields. 
‘* Ballads and other Verses ” is made up in part 
of poems that had been previously privately 
published, and in part of fresh material; these 
poems vary from grave to gay, and were ac- 
corded a very warm welcome. Some of Mr. 
Fields’s most valuable literary labor was ex- 
pended on lectures delivered before large and 
appreciative audiences in various parts of the 
country. Of these, the lectures upon ‘‘ Charles 
Lamb and his Friends”; “Sydney Smith and 
his Work in Life”; “ Christopher North, with 
Personal Recollections”; ‘“ Alfred Tennyson, 
the Man and the Poet”; ‘Fiction and its 
Eminent Authors”; “Literary and Artistic 
Society in London”; “ Wordsworth, De Quin- 
cey, Keats, and Shelley ”; “ Longfellow, Camp- 
bell, and Hood”; Cowper”; “ Hawthorne”; 
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“Rufus Choate”; “A Plea for Cheerfulness,” 
etc., were enriched with reminiscence, and en- 
livened by humor that rendered them every- 
where popular. Mr. Fields never abandoned 
his pen-work, and the latest issue of ‘The 
Congregationalist,” dated April 26, 1881, has 
an article, ‘Letters from an Old Treasure- 
Box,” in which he writes of Bayard Taylor, 
and gives some interesting letters which he re- 
ceived from him in 1846-’54. 

So active and useful a man must be a serious 
and much-lamented loss to any community, 
During a period covering half a century, Mr. 
Fields was identified with the interests of Bos- 
ton, and filled a large sphere in its local life; 
his share in the development of its literary in- 
terests will fix his name high in the chronicles 
of its literary history. Nor will he be soon 
forgotten among the champions of philanthro- 
py and religion, with whom he wrought as 
zealously as was possible, considering the vari- 
ous demands in other directions upon his time 
and energies. 

FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Notwithstanding the moderate haryests in some 
portions of the country, there has been no ap- 
parent check during the year 1881 tothe abun- 
dant prosperity which for several years the na- 
tion has enjoyed. In that portion of the great 
Northwest which geographers, a few years 
since, were pleased to distinguish as the Great 
American Desert, and which still later has been 
officially pronounced as an arid waste, immense 
sections of land, of surprising fertility, have 
been opened to settlers, and already the surplus 
grain of the country is mostly produced west 
of the Missouri River, thus adding to the grow- 
ing wealth of the country the resources, as it 
were, of anew continent. To these newly de- 
veloped regions have gone the surplus capital 
and labor of the East, for both of which re- 
munerative employment has been found. The 
individual prosperity which has so generally 
prevailed, has been reflected in the financial 
experience of the Government. Without ad- 
ditional imposition of taxes the revenues of the 
country have been largely increased over those 
of last year, while by judicious and economical 
management the expenses have been somewhat 
reduced in the same period. 

The receipts of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1881, have been as follows: 


$198,159,676 02 
135,264,385 51 
From taxes on circulation and deposits of 


national banks ............ mebrtseea sss 8,116,115 72 
From miscellaneous sources.........,..... 19,242,115 82 
PLO beets alaretewiniels elayaieisisicie siple.siaigieraeehess< $360, 782,292 5T 


During the same period the expenditures were: 


For interest on the public debt............. $82,508,741 18 
IO Tens eae epricdn enc awenouraccecHeane) 50,059,279 62 
For military establishment 40,466,460 55 
For naval establishment....... 15,686,671 66 
For civil expenses............- 17,941,177 19 
For foreign intercourse........ 1,093,954 92 
AMO rN GATS sey, cart sistas 2 ei niet e ele ote 1erchelnierel es 6,514,161 09 
For miscellaneous..........+ aoe aan aero b 46,442,441 83 


Potalee cs ace ccless isisies v0 Sasa renats lea $260.712,887 59 
PAAVINT A SUIP)US Ole seicee\seee seers + ol-1e 100,069,404 98 
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Compared with the previous fiscal year, the 
receipts have increased as follows: In customs 
revenue, $11,637,611.42; in internal revenue, 
$11,255,011.59; in tax on circulation and de- 
posits of national banks, $1,101,144.28; in 
miscellaneous, $5,859,133.81; making a total 
increase of revenue over previous year of 
$29,352,901.10. The expenditures show a net 
decrease over previous year of $6,930,070.19, 
the principal item of decrease being that of 
interest on the public debt, $13,248,833.98. 

Of the amount of surplus revenues for the 
year, $14,637,023.93 remained in the Treasury 
at the close of the year. The remainder, $85,- 
432,381.05, was applied to the purchase or re- 
demption of obligations of the United States, 
all of which were interest-bearing, except the 
comparatively small amount of $109,001.08 of 
fractional notes. 

This excess of revenue promises to continue. 

For the quarter ending September 30, 1881, 
the receipts have amounted to $108, 181,043.09, 
against $97,889,239.92 for the same period in 
1880; and the expenditures to $75,051,739.39, 
against $77,018,531.78 for same period in 1880. 
The accounts have not been closed to a later 
date, but the indications strongly point to an 
annual surplus largely in excess of that of last 
year, unprecedented as that was in amount, 

The condition of the Treasury, however, is 
shown by statements published at the close of 
each month. As compared with January 1, 
1881, the condition of the public Treasury, at 
the beginning of the present calendar year, may 
be stated as follows: 


Statement showing assets and liabilities of United 
States Treasury on the Ist day of January, 1881 
and 1882: 





ASSETS. 


January 1, 1881, 


January 1, 1882, 





Nickel and minor coins, . 
Fractional currency... .. ve 
Redeemed bonds, etc....... 





$61,491,244 71 
95,260,851 06 
48,190,518 00 
24,769,057 82 

6,183,224 05 
130,500. 00 
9,454.419 00 
15,741,818 06 
4.249°898 20 
12:901,607 22 
850,856 87 
53.665 64 
9,723,179 85 


$238,988,768 98 


$34,639,864 73 
87,077,602 65 
69,589,937 00 
25,968,641 48 

3,607,829 86 
6,859,910 00 
25,992,799 99 
5,667,691 03 
13,263,097 76 

395.374 90 

18,696 26 
10,993,526 33 


'$333,394,971 98 











LIABILITIES, 


January 1, 1881. 


January 1, 1882, 





Post-Office account......... 
Disbursing officers....-..... 
Fund for redeeming notes 0 

national banks failed, in 

liquidation or reducing cir- 

CUUAGLOM «0,0. 0j2i6niee cnt d aw idteuate 
Five percent fund forredeem- 

ing national-bank notes... 
Otherfundsin nature of trusts 
Gold certificates ............ 
Silver certificates........... 
Clearing-house certificates . . 
Matured bonds at interest... 
Balance... .3.0¢+senvcsssers 








$2,354,195 79 
19,884,984 31 


20,852,614 85 


15,848,997 87 
7,602,888 45 
6,658,880 00 

45,582,130 00 
005,000 00 

29'958,220 89 

183,786,356 82 


$288,983,768 98 


29,202,678 10 


16,551,073 83 
6,127,744 61 
5,188,120 00 

68,675,230 00 
9,590,000 00 

25,508,231 TL 

145,112,315 82 


'$388,894,971 99 


—. 
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It will be noticed that the amount of gold 
coin and bullion held by the Treasury has in- 
creased during the year about $15,000,000; 
silver dollars $21,000,000, and United States 
notes $10,000,000. The increase of gold coin 
arose mainly from an order of the ‘Treasury 
Department, under which gold coin was re- 
ceived from depositors in exchange for silver 
certificates, redeemable only in silver dollars. 
Such was the demand for certificates in ex- 
change for gold, that on November 1st almost 
the entire amount of silver dollars held by the 
Treasury was represented by outstanding cer- 
tificates, and in consequence the order was re- 
voked, the law not permitting an issue of such 
certificates in excess of the coin held for their 
redemption. At that time there were of these 
certificates outstanding $66,327,670, an increase 
in three months of about $15,000,000. As these 
certificates are redeemable, as stated, only in sil- 
ver dollars, which are worth in intrinsic value 
only about eighty-eight per cent of the gold coin 
received, there has been an apparent advantage 
to the department in these transactions of about 
twelve per cent on the amount issued, the Gov- 
ernment having by these transactions trans- 
ferred to private parties at par the ownership 
of the silver dollars. But the certificates are 
also receivable by the department in payment 
of all public dues, at the par of gold, the trans- 
actions of the country being conducted on a 
gold basis, and the certificates, as well as the 
coin they represent, consequently, for the 
present, circulate at a gold valuation, and will 
doubtless continue to do so as long as there 
are no more of them afloat than can be conven- 
iently used in payment of public dues. The 
certificates are not legal tender in private trans- 
actions, and when there comes an excess of 
them beyond the amount needed in public pay- 
ments the holders can have no redress but to 
accept in their stead the silver dollars which 
they represent, and which the Treasury is 
obliged to hold for their redemption. The dol- 
lars thus received are a legal tender for all pur- 
poses, and in time, if the coinage of them con- 
tinues imperative, must furnish the basis of 
value for the circulation of the country, and 
that basis then will be in accordance with the 
intrinsic value of the coins, not with the ficti- 
tious value at which they now circulate. Were 
the coinage of silver dollars unrestricted, as in 
the case of gold coins, the circulation of the 
country would at once fall to the silver basis, 
as the holders of silver bullion could have the 
same converted into dollars worth for circula- 
tion as much as so many dollars in gold, though 
containing but eighty-eight per cent of value, 
while the holders of gold bullion would find 
more profit in selling the same for commercial 
or other purposes at market rates. But hold- 
ers can not have silver bullion converted into 
a lawful equivalent in weight of silver dollars, 
for the Government purchases the silver bul- 
lion at the best rates obtainable, and manufact- 
ures the coins only on its own account, turn- 
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ing the profit into the public Treasury, getting 
for about $88 in gold enough bullion to make 
100 silver dollars of standard weight. Already, 
to November 1, 1881, there have been coined 
from silver bullion thus purchased more than 
100,000,000 silver dollars, of which there re- 
mained in the Treasury, as before stated, about 
$66,000,000, the remainder being in active 
circulation, Under existing law the coinage 
of these dollars must continue at a rate of not 
less than $2,000,000 per month, and, as all 
further issues have recently returned to the 
Treasury, it would seem that the limit of cir- 
culation of these coins has practically been 
reached, Hereafter they must accumulate in 
the vaults of the Treasury, to be represented in 
circulation either by certificates issued thereon, 
thus steadily inflating the paper circulation of 
the country with certificates actually worth, as 
before stated, only the value of the coin they 
represent, or the dollars will remain in the 
Treasury to the exclusion of gold coin, and be- 
come the only currency with which payment 
of public dues can be met, or the redemption 
of United States notes be made. In either 
event there is but one result foreshadowed— 
the reduction of the currency of the country 
to the standard of the silver dollars, and the 
exclusion of gold coin from circulation. This 
cloud in the financial horizon has not arisen 
unexpectedly. Foreseeing it, Congress em- 
bodied, in the act of February 28, 1878, author- 
izing the coinage of the standard silver dollar, * 
a provision directing the President of the Unit- 
ed States to invite the Governments of the so- 
called Latin Union, and such other European 
nations as he might deem advisable, to join the 
United States in a conference to adopt a com- 
mon ratio between gold and silver for the pur- 
pose of establishing internationally the use of 
bi-metallic money and securing fixity of rela- 
tive value between those metals. The Latin 
Union referred to consisted of France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Italy. Under a treaty the 
Union had issued silver and gold coins from 
its respective mints at the ratio of 152 of sil- 
ver to 1 of gold, but, on account of the great 
depreciation in the value of silver, it had been 
compelled to suspend such coinage, to avoid 
driving the gold coins from circulation. The 
invitation to join the United States in the pro- 
posed conference was accepted by the Union 
and by several other states, and the conference 
was held in Paris, in August, 1878. The dele 
gates from the United States requested those 
invited to pronounce upon the two following 
propositions : 


1. It is the opinion of this assembly that it is not 
to be desired that silver should be excluded from free 
coinage in Europe and the United States of America, 
On the contrary, the assembly believe that it is de- 
sirable that the unrestricted coinage of silver, and its 
use as money of unlimited legal tender, should be 
retained where they exist, and, as far as practicable, 
restored where they have ceased to exist. 

2, The use of both gold and silver as unlimited le- 
gal-tender money may be safely adopted; first, by 
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equalizing them at a relation to be fixed by interna- 
tional agreement; and, secondly, by granting to each 
metal, at the relation fixed, equal ‘terms of coinage, 
making no discrimination between them. 

These propositions were discussed, but did 
not become the subject of a general vote. The 
English and French delegates prepared an an- 
swer to be made by the European to the Ameri- 
ean delegates, which was adopted, as follows: 
_ Lhe delegates of the European states, represented 
in the conference, desire to ee their sincere thanks 
to the Government of the United States for having 
procured an international interchange of opinion upon 
a subject of so much importance as the monetary ques- 
tion. 

Having maturely considered the proposals of the 
representatives of the United States, they recognize: 

1. That it is necessary to maintain in the world the 
monetary functions of silver, as well as those of gold 
but that the selection for use of one or the other of 
the two metals, or of both simultaneously, should be 
governed by the special position of cach state or group 
of states, 

2. That the question of the restriction of the coin- 
age of silver should equally be left to the discretion of 
each state or group of states, according to the particu- 
lar cireumstances in which they may find themselves 
a and the more so in that the disturbance pro- 

uced during the recent years in the silver market has 
variously affected the monetary situation of the sev- 
eral countries. 

8. That the differences of opinion which have ap- 
eared, und the fact that even some of the states which 
ave the double standard, find it impossible to enter 

into a mutual engagement with regard to the free coin- 
age of silver, exclude the discussion of the adoption of 
a common ratio between the two metals, 

* Notwithstanding that the proposition of the 
United States was declined with thanks, in 
which expression even some of the nations hav- 
ing a bi-metallic currency joined, though their 
interest in maintaining a fixity of value in the 
ratio between the two metals would seem at 
least to have been as great as that of the United 
States. Here, for some time, the matter rest- 
ed, but the continued depression in the price of 
silver and a threatened stringency in monetary 
affairs, kept the subject under discussion, and 
in February, 1881, the Governments of France 
and the United States extended a joint invita- 
tion to the European nations to take part in a 
conference between the powers chiefly inter- 
ested in the question of establishing the use of 
gold and silver as international money.* 

The conference was to examine and adopt, for the 
purpose of submitting the same to the governments 
represented, a plan and a system for the establish- 
ment, by means of an international agreement, of the 
use of gold and silver as bi-metallic money, according 
to a settled relative value between these two metals. 

The conference assembled in Paris, April 
19, 1881, and delegates were present from 
Austro-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, Greece, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, Russia, Swe- 
den, Norway, Spain, Switzerland, United States 
of America, and from France. The delegates 
from Germany, Great Britain, British India, 
Canada, Denmark, Portugal, Russia, Greece, 
Austro-Hungary, Sweden, Norway, and Switz- 

* See Br-Meratiic STANDARD, p. 60. At the hazard of 


some slight repetition, further proceedings of the Bi-Metallic 
Conference are here inserted and considered.—Ep. 
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erland, respectively, announced at once im- 
portant reservations on their part. 

The delegates from Germany stated that 
between 1865 and 1870 a considerable quan- 
tity of gold found its way into the treasury of 
the German Empire, and that the Government 
took advantage of the occasion to firmly estab- 
lish its monetary system upon the basis of a 
gold standard, and that this reform was now 
in a very advanced state; that almost 1,747,- 
000,000 marks had been struck in gold coin, 
while 1,080,000,000 marks in silver coin of 
earlier mintage had been demonetized, the last 
ot the operations amounting to 44,000,000 
marks. They also stated that there still re- 
mained in Germany at most only 500,000,000 
marks in silver thalers, and declared that this 
reform had sensibly bettered the condition of 
the monetary circulation in Germany; but, 
although they considered the monetary system 
of Germany as established upon solid founda- 
tions, still they had not failed to recognize the 
import of the fall of silver which had since oc- 
curred, and, to relieve the Latin Union from 
the apprehension that half a billion more of 
marks in old silver thalers would be thrown 
upon the market as silver bullion, Germany 
had, in May, 1879, resolved to suspend its 
sales of silver, and they had not since been re- 
sumed. The delegates, however, recognized 
without reserve that a rehabilitation of silver 
was to be desired, and, that it might be at- 
tained by the re-establishment of a free coin- 
age of silver in a certain number of the most 
populous states represented at the conference 
of these states, to that end should adopt as a 
basis a fixed relation between the value of gold 
and that of silver. Nevertheless Germany, 
whose monetary reform was already so far 
advanced, and whose general monetary situa- 
tion did not seem to call for a change of sys- 
tem so vast in scope, did not find herself in a 
position, so far as she was concerned, to con- 
cede the free coinage of silver. Still, having a 
disposition to assist the other powers which 
might unite for the purpose of a free coinage 
of silver at a fixed ratio with gold, Germany 
would agree for a period of some years to 
abstain from all sales of silver, and during 
another period of a certain duration would 
pledge itself to sell annually only a limited 
quantity, so small in amount that the general 
market would not be glutted thereby. It would 
also engage to eventually retire from cireula- 
tion 27,750,000 five-mark gold-pieces, thus giv- 
ing to silver a greater field for circulation at 
home; and it would, perhaps, melt down and 
recoin 172,000,000 old five- and two-mark 
silver-pieces at a ratio between the two metals 
of about 1 to 154, whereas at present the ratio 
is 1 to 14. 

This remarkable proposition, stripped of all 
technical verbiage, was as if Germany should 
say: ‘ Gentlemen of the other powers, believ- 
ing you to be in earnest in your proposition to 
establish a fixed relative value between gold 
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and silver, and that value to be as1 to 154, 
Germany offers her prayers for your success. 
She will not herself return to the free coinage 
of silver, but she will kindly hold 2,500 tons of 
old silver thalers, worth now about 77 per 
cent of their face value in gold, until, in accord- 
ance with your own theories, by your free 
coinage of silver, you will place so much of 
that metal into new channels of circulation, or 
into strong vaults, that its price will be en- 
hanced, and a fixed relation of equal value be- 
tween gold and silver will be secured, and 
when that time comes we will unload our sil- 
ver upon you in exchange for your gold, at a 
profit of 23 per cent, and we are now prepared 
to discuss the details of the execution.” 

The delegates of Great Britain then followed, 
saying that for more than sixty years the mon- 
etary system of the United Kingdom had been 
on gold as a single standard; that this system 
had satistied all the needs of the country, with- 
out giving rise to those disadvantages which 
had shown themselves elsewhere and under 
other monetary regulations. The Government 
of her Majesty could not theretore take part in 
a conference as supporting the principle of the 
double standard; but the representatives at 
London, of the United States, having declared 
that the powers represented at the conference 
reserved to themselves entire liberty of action 
after the discussion, the Government of her 
Majesty considered that it would be lacking in 
consideration toward friendly powers to per- 
sist in its refusal to send a delegate from the 
United Kingdom. Thus he bad come, and he 
stood ready to furnish any information desired 
concerning the laws on the monetary system 
of England, but he was not permitted to vote 
upon any proposition which might be submitted 
to the conference. Subsequently he presented 
to the conference a communication from the 
Bank of England to the British Government, 
setting forth to what extent the bank could aid 
the proposed league of countries for the reha- 
bilitation of silver. The communication was 
submitted on account of a declaration of the 
Italian Government of the conditions on which 
it would enter such a league, and was in these 
words: } 


The Bank Charter Act permits the issue of notes 
upon silver, but limits that issue to one fourth of the 
gold held by the bank in the issue department. 

The purchase of gold bullion is obligatory and un- 
limited, the purchase of silver bullion is discretional 
and limited, the distinction being enforeed by the ne- 
cessity of paying all notes in gold on demand, 

The re-appearance of silver bullion as an asset in 
the issue department of the Bank of England would, 
as is understood by the Foreign-Office letter, depend 
entirely on the return of the mints of other countries 
to such rules as would insure the certainty of conver- 
sion of gold into silver, and silver into gold, The 
rules need not be identical with those formerly in 
force ; the ratio between silver and gold, and the 
charge for mintage, may both or either of them be 
varied and yet leave unimpaired the facility of ex- 
change, which would be indispensable to the resump- 
tion of silver purchases by a bank of issue whose re- 
sponsibilities are contracted in gold. 
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Subject to these considerations, the Bank Sourt are 
satistied that the issue of their notes against silver, 
within the letter of the act, would not involve the 
risk of infringing that principle of it which imposes 
a positive obligation on the bank to receive gold in 
exchange for notes, and to pay notes in gold on de- 
mand, 

The Bank Court see no reason why an assurance 
should not be conveyed to the monetary conference at 
Paris, if their lordships think it desirable that the 
Bank of England, agreeably with the act of 1844, 
would be always open to the purchase of silver under 
the conditions above described. 


The proposition of the Bank Court was a 
worthy rival to that of the delegates of Ger- 
many. Insubstance it proposed to accumulate 
silver in its vaults worth, in gold, considerably 
less than its face value, so long as other coun- 
tries than Great Britain would “leave unim- 
paired the facility of exchange” by which it 
could at any time obtain gold therefor, par for 
par, at a handsome profit. ; 

Notwithstanding the dispiriting responses of 
the two great powers, Germany and Great 
Britain, the conference proceeded to the dis- 
cussion of the following questionnaire which 
had been prepared for it by a committee of its 
own body: 


1. Have the diminution and the great oscillations 
which have taken place in the value of silver, chiefly 
within the last few years, been hurtful or not to com- 
merce, and Cale) to general prosperity ? 

Is it desirable that the relation of value between the 
two metals should possess a high degree of stability ? 

2, Should the phenomena referred to in the first 
part of the preceding question be attributed to increasé 
in the production of silver, or to acts of legislation ? 

3. Is it or is it not probable that, if a large group 
of states should agree to the free and unlimited mint- 
age ot lawful coins of the two metals, with full legal- 
tender faculty at a uniform ratio between the gold and 
silver contained in the monetary unit of each metal, a 
stability in the relative value of these metals would be 
obtained, which, if not absolute, would at least be very 
substantial ? 

4, Ifso, what measures should be taken to reduce 
to a minimum the oscillations in the relative value of 
the two metals? 

For instance: 

1. Would it be desirable to impose upon privileged 
banks of issue the obligation to receive, at a fixed price, 
ae gold and silver bullion which the public might 
offer ? 

2. How could the same advantage be secured to the 
public in countries where privileged banks of issue 
do not exist ? 

8. Should coinage be gratuitous, or, at least, uni- 
form, for the two metals in all countries ? 

4, Should there be an understanding that interna- 
tional trade in the precious metals should be left free 
of all restraint ? 

5. In adopting bi-metallism what should be the 
ratio between the weight of pure gold and of pure 
silver contained in the monetary units ? 


On these propositions a long discussion en- 
sued, eliciting much valuable information, but 
it seemed to be generally conceded that with- 
out the co-operation of the two great powers, 
which had been conspicuous in declining all 
propositions with a view of countenancing any 
purpose on their part of returning to a double 
standard, the convention must ultimately fail 
of its purpose. As indicating more definitely 
the purpose of France and the United States, 
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Mr. Evarts, in behalf of the delegates of those 
two countries, submitted, on the last day of the 
session, the following declaration : 


_ The delegates of France and of the United States, 
in the name of their respective governments, make 
the following declarations: 

1. The depreciation and great fluctuations in the 
value of silver relatively to gold, which of late years 
have shown themselves, and which continue to exist, 
have been, and are, injurious to commerce and to the 
general prosperity, and the establishment and main- 
tenance of a fixed relation of value between silver and 
gold would produce most important benefits to the 
commerce of the world. 

2. A convention, entered into by an important 
group of States, by which they should agree to open 
their mints to free and unlimited coinage of both sil- 
ver and gold, at a fixed proportion of weight between 
the gold and silver contained in the monetary unit of 
each metal, and with full legal-tender faculty to the 
money thus issued, would cause and maintain a sta- 
bility in the relative value of the two metals suitable 
to the interests and requirements of the commerce of 
the worid. 

8. Any ratio, now or of late in use by any commer- 
cial nation, if adopted by such important group of 
states, could be maintained; but the adoption of the 
ratio of 153 to 1 would accomplish the principal ob- 
ject with less disturbance in the monetary systems to 

¢ affected by it than any other ratio. 

4, Without considering the effect which might be 
produced toward the desired object by a lesser combi- 
nation of states, a convention which should include 
England, France, Germany, and the United States, 
with the concurrence of other states, both in Europe 
and on the American Continent, which this combina- 
tion would assure, would be adequate to produce and 
Maintain throughout the commercial world the rela- 
tion between the two metals that such convention 
should adopt. 


After the conference had held but thirteen 
sessions, upon the suggestion of the two Gov- 
ernments of France and the United States at 
whose instance it was convened, it was ad- 
journed to April 12, 1882. In submitting the 
proposition of adjournment, M. Denormandie, 
a delegate of France, said: 

We can not disguise from ourselves that the obscr- 
vations just now submitted to you tend to nothing 
less than to establish, at least virtually, that nothing 
has been done here but an imperfect, useless, and 
empty work. 

Had the proposition submitted by Mr. Evarts 
on behalf of France and the United States 
been accepted, even as a unanimous expres- 
sion of the opinion of the conference, it is very 
doubtful if it would have received the sanction 
of the United States Government. ‘The chief 
embarrassment under which the Government 
has labored in the coinage of silver since 1878, 
has been the lack of intrinsic value in silver ; 
eighteen ounces being hardly equal in value to 
one ounce of gold, although by law sixteen 
ounces of it are declared to be equal to one of 
gold, and any proposition looking to further 
reducing this lawful equivalent would hardly 
be sustained. Should the proposition obtain, 
however, all our present silver dollars would 
be undervalued and would either be melted 
down for bullion or shipped from the country. 
There is not much reason to believe that the 
coinage of all the silver which could be used in 
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circulation in all the countries named would 
materially enhance its value, though perhaps 
it might check its depression, and the country 
would soon have a currency based upon silver 
whose dollar would be of even less value than 
the present one, leading to complications, not to 
say repudiation and dishonesty. 

The question of the future coinage of the’ 
country is at best fraught with many serious 
difficulties, and there is but little hope’ that the 
further session of the convention as proposed 
can give us relief. Silver is not coined to-day 
by any European power without restrictions, 
and this country can not well give it unrestrict- 
ed coinage here, without making our ports the 
dumping-grounds for all the silver of Europe 
now waiting for a market. On the other hand, 
an entire cessation of silyer coinage by the 
United States, and a complete return to the 
single standard of gold, would likely be fol- 
lowed by like action in self-protection by all 
the European powers, thus for ever barring 
silver from circulation except as a subsidiary 
coin for making change, a result, it is believed, 
which would temporarily, at least, seriously 
disturb the monetary affairs of the world. 

In any future discussion concerning the circu- 
lating medium of a country, the use of checks 
in making payments will doubtless be con- 
sidered as an important factor. In this country 
especially has the use of checks for such pur- 
poses been extensively employed, reducing, to 
that extent, the necessity for money of any 
kind for circulating purposes. 

In the London ‘Banker’s Magazine” for 
November, Mr. Pownall estimates the per-. 
centages of receipts of coin, notes, and checks, 
in several European localities, as below, to 
which has been added those of New York city, 
as stated by the Comptroller of the Currency: 





Netes. | Checks, 





LOCALITIES, Coin, 
IST OT q)-tlavat nlele/ate x= satelatate ola °55 “65 | 98°80 
WUONGON) Sain siateisiecinieisis ws /0is!s cisacels “73 2°04 | 97-23 
Diab U Te ee ise we sicree oie sioseie einiis *55 | 12°67 | 86°78 
DUDS cee chincs vce ee strsett 1°57 8°53 | 89°90 
Country banks in 261 places..... 15°20 | 11°94 | 72°86 





Additional statistics published by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency show that of $52,118,- 
185, received by 1,895 banks outside of the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States, 81°7 per cent 
was in checks, In the large cities the receipts 
in checks were over 90 per cent. Such an ex- 
tensive use of checks in business must neces- 
sarily diminish largely the necessity of actual 
money for circulation. 

It will be noticed that there were outstand- 
ing about $5,000,000 of gold certificates. These 
certificates were issued upon deposits of gold, 
and are redeemable on presentation in that 
metal, Under a decision, or at least with the 
consent of the Treasury authorities, national 
banks have counted these certificates as part 
of their lawful reserve, though they are not 
legal tender, and are receivable by the Gov- 
ernment only in payment of duties on im- 
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ports. The further issue of these certificates 
was suspended by an order of the late Secre- 
tary Sherman, in December, 1878, just before 
the resumption of specie payments, and, though 
considerable demand has existed for them, the 
order for their discontinuance has not been 
_ revoked. The objection to their issue seems 
to be that the banks, in such an event, would 
use them for a reserve, thus forcing the Gov- 
ernment to store the coin for their redemption. 
The Government is required by law to issue 
silver certificates upon deposit of silver dollars, 
and to hold the deposit or its equivalent, and 
if the policy is objectionable in one case it cer- 
tainly is in the other. There seems to be, 
however, some sentiment in favor of the Gov- 
ernment’s holding coin and issuing certificates 
thereon for circulation, and, while a paper cur- 
rency thus issued is safe for the holders, such 
a line of policy is contrary to the long-estab- 
lished usages of the Government, and creates 
a central money power with which, perhaps, 
no European government would trust its ex- 
ecutive officers. 

In other ways the Government is also doing 
a business strikingly analogous to that of bank- 
ing. To redeem the legal-tender notes of the 
United States, after January 1, 1879, upon their 
presentation at the office of the Assistant Treas- 
urer, at New York, as required by the re- 
suinption act of 1875, the Treasury accumu- 
lated $95,500,000 in gold coin by the sale of 
bonds, and held an additional amount, accruing 
from surplus revenues, to meet any probable de- 
mand for the redemption of the notes, of which 
there were outstanding $346,000,000. The 
law fixed no limit on the fund which should be 
held for this purpose, but Mr. Sherman, who 
was Secretary of the Treasury when the act 
went into effect, decided that, after setting 
aside of the cash in the Treasury enough to 
meet in full the amounts due public disbursing 
officers, and the funds held by the Treasury 
in the nature of trusts, and an amount sufficient 
to meet all matured bonded debt and interest, 
there should be held about $138,000,000 to 
meet the redemption of the outstanding notes, 
being about 40 per cent of their amount, and 
this policy has not been materially changed by 
his successors. It is argued that, as there is 
no probability that demand for payment of all 
the trust funds, matured bonds, and interest 
will be made at once, the reserve might be con- 
siderably reduced without detriment or dan- 
ger. The legal-tender notes are asserted to 
be no more of a demand obligation than are 
matured bonds, and the other items against 
which a reserve of 100 per cent has been set 
aside. Reducing the reserve on the other 
demand obligations to 40 per cent of their 
amount, and the cash in the Treasury could be 
reduced nearly $64,000,000, or, excluding the 
626,000,000 of fractional silyer held by the 
Treasury and unavailable in making payments, 
about $38,000,000. It is questionable, how- 
ever, if any proposition to reduce the reserve 
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will find much favor in Congress. There is a 
strong feeling throughout the country that the 
policy of the Government in banking on its 
own credit is one to be restricted, not ex- 
panded, and that its entire extinction should 
be kept in view, that the Government may, as 
soon as practicable, be divorced from all finan- 
cial operations not necessary to the conduct of 
its ordinary business. 

During the year ending November 1, 1881, 
there was redeemed or purchased of 6 per cent 
bonds $39,644,400 ; of 5 per cents, $68,146,150; 
of 6s and 5s, continued at 3} per cent, as here- 
inafter explained, $16,179,100—an aggregate of 
$123,969,650, making an annual saving here- 
after in interest of $11,874,814.50. In addi- 
tion to these transactions the Secretary of the 
Treasury reduced the annual interest to 34 per 
cent on $178,055,150 of 6 per cents and $401,- 
504,900 of 5 per cents, without specific author- 
ity of law, the bill for refunding the bonds in 
question, which passed both Houses of Congress, 
having been vetoed by the President. As the 
vetoed bill contained provisions believed to be 
somewhat inimical to the national banks, the 
character of the legislation proposed becomes of 
importance as indicating the plan and strength 
of the attack likely soon to be made upon the 
existence of such banks as the time approaches 
for the renewal by Congress of their charters, 
Under the provisions of the original banking 
acts of February 25, 1863, and June 8, 1864, 
national banks were authorized to reduce their 
circulation and to withdraw their security 
bonds only upon surrendering their notes to 
the Comptroller of the Currency for cancella- 
tion, the amount of security bonds, however, 
not to be reduced to less than $30,000, nor one 
third of the capital stock paid in. Any bank, 
however, going into liquidation for the pur- 
pose of winding up its business, could with- 
draw its security bonds upon depositing with 
the Treasurer of the United States legal-ten- 
der notes sufficient to redeem all its circulation, 
As the notes of the national banks circulated 
without restriction in all parts of the country, 
no sudden withdrawal of them from circulation, 
in the methods provided, was possible. Subse- 
quently, under the provisions of the fourth sec- 
tion of the act of June 20, 1874, any national 
bank desiring to withdraw its circulating notes, 
in whole or in part, might, upon deposit of law- 
ful money with the Treasurer of the United 
States in sums of not less than $9,000, take up 
its security bonds, the amount of such bonds 
or deposit, however, not to be reduced below 
$50,000. 

Under the provisions of this section a bank 
could in a day lock up in the Treasury lawful 
money to a large proportion of its circulating 
notes, Thus a bank with $250,000 in circula- 
tion could place in the Treasury $210,000 in 
lawful money and withdraw all but $50,000 of 
its security bonds, leaving to the Treasurer of 
the United States the duty of redeeming its 
notes to the extent of the deposit, whenever 
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such notes should come into his possession. 
There was nothing to prevent the bank from 
at once redepositing with the Treasurer of the 
United States the bonds withdrawn or any 
portion of them, or depositing other bonds and 
to receive therefrom from the Comptroller of 
the Ourrency new notes in proper proportion ; 
and those transactions could be repeated in- 
definitely and in an amount to an extent lim- 
ited only by the capacity of the officers men- 
tioned to receive the bonds and to issue the 
new notes. No improper advantage, however, 
was taken by the banks generally of this privi- 
lege, and the provisions seemed in every way 
to be advantageous to the banking interests 
and not injurious to the Government. A few 
banks, however, did, from time to time, with- 
draw their security bonds, upon the deposit of 
lawful money, as provided, for the evident 
purpose of disposing of them and replacing 
them at lower rates upon a turn of the market 
in their favor. The Treasurer of the United 
States, in his annual report for 1880, called at- 
tention to these operations. In the few cases 
which had oceurred, the Government suffered 
no special injury, but the transactions showed 
that a combination of banks might, under ex- 
isting law, suddenly withdraw a large amount 
of money from circulation by depositing it in 
the Treasury on redemption account, thereby 
causing financial distress and a depression of 
prices, if not a serious panic. The opponents 
of the banks in Congress seized upon these re- 
ported transactions, which, even if much worse, 
could have been cured by a few lines of addi- 
tional legislation, and ingrafted upon a bill for 
refunding the 5 and 6 per cents maturing in 
1881, such additional, and, for refunding pur- 
poses, unnecessary legislation, that when the 
bill was finally perfected the important feat- 
ures of it were as follows: 


That all existing provisions of law authorizing the 
refunding of the national debt shall apply to any bonds 
of the United States bearing a higher rate of interest 
than 4% per cent per annum, which may hereafter be- 
come redeemable: Provided, That in lieu of the bonds 
authorized to be issued by the act of July 14, 1870, 
entitled ‘‘ An act to authorize the refunding of the 
national debt,’ and the acts amendatory thereto; and 
the certificates authorized by the act of February 26, 
1879, entitled ‘‘ An act to authorize the issue of cer- 
tificates of deposit in aid of the refunding of the pub- 
lic debt,’’ the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to issue bonds to an amount not exceeding 
$400,000,000, of denominations of $50, or some mul- 
tiple of that sum, which shall bear interest at the rate 
of three per cent per annum, payable semi-annually, 
redeemable at the pleasure of the United States after 
five years, and payable twenty years from the date of 
issue; and also Treasury notes to an amount not 
exceeding $300,000,000, in denominations of $10, or 
some multiple of that sum not exceeding $1,000, 
either registered or coupon, bearing interest at a rate 
not exceeding three per cent per annum, payable 
semi-annually, redeemable at the pleasure of the Unit- 
ed States after one year, and payable in ten years 
from the date of issue; and no Treasury note of a 
less denomination than $100 shall be registered, The 
bonds and Treasury notes shall be, in all other re- 
spects, of like character, and subject to the same 
provisions as the bonds authorized to be issued by the 
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act of July 14, 1870, entitled “An act to authorize 
the refunding of the national debt,”? and acts amend- 
atory thereto, 

Section 4, That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized, if in his opinion it shall become 
necessary, to use temporarily not exceeding $50,000,- 
000 of the standard gold and silver coin in the Treas- 
ury in the redemption of the five and six per cent 
bonds of the United States authorized to be refunded 
by the provisions of this act, which shall from time to 
time be repaid and replaced out of the proceeds of the 
sale of the bonds or Treasury notes authorized by 
this act; and he may at any time apply the surplus 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
or so much thereof as he may consider proper, to the 
purchase or redemption of the United States bonds or 
Lreasury notes authorized by this act: Provided, That 
the bonds and Treasury notes so purchased or re- 
deemed shall constitute no part of the sinking fund, 
but shall be canceled. 

Sec. 5. From and after the 1st day of July, 1881, 
the three per cent bonds authorized by the first sec- 
tion of this act shall be the only bonds receivable as 
security for national-bank circulation, or as security 
for the safe-keeping and prompt payment of the pub- 
lic money deposited with such banks; but when an 
such bonds deposited for the purposes aforesaid shall 
be designated for purchase or redemption by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the banking association de- 
positing the same shall have the right to substitute 
other issues of the bonds of the United States in lieu 
thereof: Provided, That no bond upon which interest 
has ceased shall be accepted, or shall be continued on 
deposit as security for circulation or for the safe-keep- 
ing of the public money; and in ease bonds so de- 
posited shall not be wid as provided by law, 
within thirty days after interest has ceased thereon, 
the banking association depositing the same shall be 
subject to the liabilities and proceedings on the part 
of the Comptroller provided ee in section 5234 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States: And provided 
Surther, That section 4 of the act of June 20, 1874, 
entitled ‘‘ An act fixing the amount of United States 
notes, providing for a redistribution of the national- 
bank currency, and for other purposes,” be and the 
same is hereby repealed; and sections 5159 and 5160 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States be and 
the same are hereby re-enacted, .. . 


In anticipation of the bill becoming a law, 
141 of the banks, located in twenty-four dif- 
ferent States, deposited lawful money in the 
amount of $18,764,434 for the purpose of ob- 
taining possession of their security bonds, the 
money to be used in redemption of their notes. 
Considerable stringency in the money market 
resulted from this action. The President, 
however, vetoed the bill, on account of the 
provisions of the fifth section, stating his rea- 
sons therefor as follows: “... Under this sec- 
tion it is obvious that no additional banks will 
hereafter be organized, except possibly in a 
few cities or localities where the prevailing 
rates of interest in ordinary business are ex- 
tremely low.” (For the remainder of Presi- 
dent Hayes’s veto, see Conernss, Unirep 
Srates, page 172.—Ep.) 

But against the enactment of such a law, 
other and perhaps more potent reasons existed. 

Under the provisions of the section in ques-’ 
tion, the Government, in redeeming its ma- 
tured obligations, would have been compelled 
to discriminate between holders. Thus to 
other than a national bank holding the ma- 
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tured bonds lawful money would be paid, but 
to such a bank the Government would offer in 
payment, instead of money, another of its ob- 
ligations bearing a lower rate of interest, and 
the banks would be obliged to accept it or to 
go out of business. 

The objection was forcibly stated by Senator 
Bayard, upon the adoption of the section in the 
Senate, as follows: “I would here note that 
section 5 of the House bill contains what I 
have spoken of as the compulsory power of the 
Government proposed to compel subscription 
to its loans.” (For further remarks of Mr. 
Bayard, see Coneress, Untrep States, page 
153, at bottom.—Ep.) 

Mr. Bayard further spoke as follows: ‘I 
submit to the Senate that it is contrary and 
derogatory to the spirit of the American Gov- 
ernment, which is a popular Government, pro- 
fessing to be based on the capacity of the peo- 
ple to govern themselves wisely, that the prin- 
ciple of compulsion for the reception of the 
loans of the Government should be forced upon 
any class of our people, or for any purpose. 
You tried it with your legal-tender Treasury- 
notes, and declared that they should be re- 
ceivable in payment of all debts, public and 
private. There are laws stronger than the 
laws of Congress. You may possibly drive 
men out of a business, but they will conduct it 
as long as they remain in it by the light of 
self-interest, and compulsion will ever prove 
futile. Its attempt is a proof of conscious 
weakness, and its failure will be inevitable and 
speedy.” 

This measure being vetoed at the closing 
hours of the session, Congress adjourned with- 
out further action with a view of refunding the 
maturing debt. The .only financial legislation 
effected was embodied in a clause in the ‘‘Sun- 
dry Civil” Bill, authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to apply surplus money in the 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, to the 
purchase or redemption of United States bonds. 
This clause became necessary, as the surplus 
revenues were likely to exceed the amount re- 
quired for the purchase of bonds for the sink- 
ing fund, and beyond that the Secretary had 
no authority to apply any moneys in the Treas- 
ury to the reduction of the bonded debt. The 
adjournment of Congress left the incoming 
Administration with a maturing debt of about 
$650,000,000, largely represented by coupon 
bonds, with no means for its redemption. To 
avoid the calling of an extra session of Con- 
gress, a scheme was prepared and successfully 
carried out by which the exigency was avoid- 
ed, and a great saving of interest secured. 
This plan and the operations thereunder were 
fully set forth in a letter by Secretary Windom 
to the American Bankers’ Association, dated 
August 8, 1881, as follows: 

It may be stated, however, that when I entered upon 
the duties of my present position, in March last, I 


found that of the bonded indebtedness of the Govern- 
ment, there were of 5 per cent bonds, redeemable at 
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the option of the Government after May 1, 1881, the 
amount of $469,320,650, of which the amount of $146,~ 
101,900 was represented by coupon bonds; and of 6 
per cent bonds redeemable at the option of the Goy- 
ernment after July 1, 1881, the amount of $202,266,- 
poC eam ice $45,391,000 were represented by coupon 
bonds. ; 

Only the coupons for the queen. interest falling 
due on May 1, 1881, remained upon the coupon 5 per 
cents, and none upon the coupon 6 per cents, the next 
semi-annual interest on which would fall due on July 
1, 1881. 

"The refunding act, by which it was proposed to re- 
tire all these bonds, and to issue therefor bonds bear- 
ing a lower rate of interest, with several years to run 
betore the Government had the option of payment, 
after having received much consideration by Congress 
during the last session, had failed to become a law ; 
and the only resources of the Government to meet the 
maturing obligations were the surplus revenues, and 
the amount of $104,652,200 4 Pe cent bonds, being a 
part of those authorized by the acts of July 14, 1870, 
and January 20, 1871, and remaining unissued. 

These resources were not sufficient to provide for 
all the maturing bonds, and, owing to the length of 
time which such 4 per cent bonds had to run before 
maturity, it was not deemed advisable to issue more 
of the loan, if such issue could well be avoided. 

While there was no imperative necessity for provid- 
ing for the registered bonds of the maturing loans, 
some plan was needed to meet the interest payments 
on the coupon bonds, and there seemed to be no prac- 
ticable method of meeting these payments without 
considerable expense to the Government, as well as to - 
the holders of the bonds. 

Finally, to meet the demands of public creditors, 
and at the same time to avoid the calling of an extra 
session of Congress, which seemed to the only 
other alternative, the plan was matured which has 
been put into operation, and has proved successful. 

Under this plan, on April 11th, there was called 
for absolute payment on July 1, 1881, the small loan 
ot $688,200, bearing six per cent interest, and known 
as the Oregon war debt, and at the same time, for 
payment on the same date, the six per cent loans, 
Acts of July 17th and August 5, 1861, amounting to 
$140,544,650, and act of March 3, 1863, amounting to 
$55,145,750; but to the holders of the bonds of the 
two latter loans permission was given to have their 
bonds continued at the pleasure of the Government, 
with interest at the rate of 3% per centum per annum, 
provided they should so request, and the bonds 
should be received by the Treasury for that purpose 
on or before the 10th day of May, 1881; and in ease 
of coupon bonds, registered stock of the same loan 
should be issued therefor. ; 

The six per cent bonds to be continued were 
promptly received in a large amount, and new regis- 
tered ones issued therefor, with the fact of their con- 
tinuance stamped upon their face ; but it was subse- 
quently deemed advisable to extend the time for the 
receipt of the old bonds to May 20, 1881. 

It was also found that foreign holders of the six per 
cent bonds were inclined to dispose of their invest- 
ments rather than to send them to the Treasury for 
exchange; and the immediate payment of so many 
bonds abroad being likely to cause a drain of coin 
from this country, and to disturb business, an agency 
ie ue exchange of the bonds in London was estab- 

ished, 

This plan for continuing the sixes has proved en- 
tirely satisfactory, there having been presented in 
due time for continuance at 34 per cent interest, the 
amount of $178,055,150, leaving to be paid off from 
the Ree revenues $24,211,400, for which the Treas- 
ae had ample resources. 

Taving succeeded in disposing of the six per cents, 
on May 12th the department gave notice that the coupon 
five per cent bonds of the loan of July 14, 1870, and 
January 20, 1871, would be paid on August 12, 1881, 
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with a like privilege of continuing the bonds at 3} per 
cent to such of the holders as might present them for 
that purpose on or before July 1, 1881; andat the same 
time the Treasury offered to receive, for continuance, 
in like manner, any of the uncalled registered bonds 
of that loan to an amount not exceeding $250,000,000, 
the remainder of the loan being reserved with a view 
of its payment from the surplus revenues. 

_ The continued three-and-a-half per cent bonds hav- 
ing a market price slightly ,above par, the five per 
cents In question were rapidly presented, and it be- 
came necessary to extend ea the limit fixed for 
the amount of registered bonds to be accepted for 
continuance. 

On July 1st a notice for the payment on October 
1, 1881, of the registered fives not continued was 
given, and the resources of the Treasury will be 
ample to meet their payment. . . 

y this plan the department has been not only re- 
lieved from the embarrassment of’ providing for the 
payment of the coupon interest, but has reduced all 
the six and five per cent loans of the Government to 
a loan payable at the option of the Government, and 
bearing interest at only 34 per cent per annum; and 
this, with the trifling expense to the Government of 
preparing the new registered bonds, and of paying the 
actual expenses of the London agency, at which only 
three persons have been employed for a few weeks, is- 
suing about $44,500,000 of the continued bonds. . . 

Tt is important to notice -that no calls were made 
for bonds in excess of the ability of the department to 
meet their payment had they been presented for re- 
demption instead of continuance. 

In addition to the six per cent bonds continued as 
above stated, there were also subsequently continued 
in like manner of five per cent bonds $401,504,900, 
making an annual saving in interest thereafter 
through these transactions of $10,478,952.25. 


The entire expenses incurred therein were 
less than $10,000, and the scheme can hardly 
be regarded as other than a remarkable finan- 
cial achievement. 

The following table shows the condition of 
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the public debt of the United States, at the 
beginning and close of the calendar year 


1881; 





CHARACTER, 


December 31, 1880, 


December 31, 1881, 





Bonds at 6 per cent. 
Bonds at 5 per cent...... 
Bonds at 4} per cent .... 
Bonds at 4 per cent...... 
Bonds at 8} per cent .... 
Refunding 4 per cent cer- 

UCHR crc nev ene « 
Nayy pension fund 
Interest on above 
Debt on which interest 

had ceased............ 





$202,266,550 00 
469,651,050. 00 
250,000,000 00 
783,420,400 00 


927,400 00 
14,000,000. 00 
20,731,566 67 


11,484,395 26 


weet eesereee . 


$250,000,000 00 
738,772,550 00 
551,186,800 00 


575,250 00 
14,000,000 00 
14,814,377 85 


11,528,265 26 


Interest on same........ 856,885 32 714,985 381 
Demand and legal-tender 

MOtEB ecu es eceeeee 846,741,761 00); 846,740,986 00 
Clearing-House certifi’tes 7,005,000 00 9,590,000 00 


Gold certificates. 


Fractional currency, . ee 
Unclaimed Pacific Rail- 


6,658,880 00 
45,582,130 00 
7,147,580 12 








5,188,120 00 
68,675,280 60 
7,075,926 92 





road interest.......... 7,927 08 7,256 51 
Patel wath Ad axe $2,121,481,475 40|$2,018,860,607 85 

Less cash inthe Treasury | 222,299,789 41| 258,377,980 76 
Net debt... 2.2... $1,899,181,785 91/$1,765,491,717 09 





During the fiscal year ending June 30th the 


influx of gold from foreign countries continued, 
there being a net import of $5,836,058 of 
American coin and $91,715,012 of foreign coin 
and bullion, of which latter amount $91,499,- 
168.61 found its way to the New York assay- 
office. Meanwhile it is believed that the do- 
mestic production of that metal had not dimin- 
ished to any considerable extent. 

The deposits at the several mints and assay- 
offices for the year, of gold and silver, have 
been as follows: 











Domestic production 
United States coin 
Foreign bullion 
Foreign coin. 
Old jewelry, plate, ete 





Gold, | Silver. Total. 
$35,815,036 55 $28,477,059 21 $64,292,095 76 
440,776 97 7.807 40 448,084 87 
87,771,472 26 1,812,144 5S 89,088,616 84 
55,462,385 74 734,432 22 56,196,817 96 
1,343,430 93 260,203 25 1,603,634 18 





The production of gold and silver in the 
United States for the last two years is esti- 


$130,898,102 45 | 


$30,791,146 66 $161,624,249 11 


mated by the Director of the Mint to be as 
follows: 




































WIsOAD SBkE 1880, FISOAL YEAR 1881, 
‘ATE OR TERRITORY. 

z Gold. Silver. Total. Gold. Silver. Total. 
icine see ONE. 27% K6G00 Wh eRe niah £6,000 $7,000 | .......... $7,000 
Rem ces Cee 400,000 $2,000,000 2,400,000 770,000 $7,800,000 8,570,000 
California........+6 Stee 17,500,000 1:100,000 18,600,000 19,000,000 870,000 19,870,000 

3.200.000 17,000,000 20-200,000 3.400.000 15,000,000 18,400,000 

8,660,000 70,000 8,670,000 4,500,000 60,000 4,560,000 

TZ0.0007 ei a. eect ve 120.000 LO0,000 Fite sarees rerainieste 150,000 

1,980,000 450,000 2,430,000 1,930,000 1,100,000 8,030,000 

2'400,000 2,500,000 4:900,000 2'500.000 2'800000 4,800,000 

4.800.000 10.900,000 15,700,000 2700,000 §,860,000 11,560,000 

ewaMexiao ten jen neneustions 130,000 425,000 555,000 120,000 270,000 330,000 

North Carolina. OB COON GIN aati e 95.000 5.000 75,000 

Oregons... 32-.02-6 1,090,000 15,000 1,105,000 1,000,000 1,080,000 

South Carolina......... 1B COOMN| tet at ane 15,000 18,000 16,000 

ee ee aon bs ainae,000 “d,s. 200,000 n9n0.000 
Reo APE ESeh Si.is ot oe H10:000\m neotenic 10.0 : i 

Washington aes Bob tore S kt: AiO, COME Met renee 410,000 100,000 100-000 
piiias, Vets 5 My. 20000. ame pment ea a: 20, : ; 

Dee ht eage0 tf ass: sia 11000 10°000 6t'u00 

Total eenee econ ate. ....| $36,000,000 | $39,200,000 | $75,200,000 | $36,500,000 | $42,100,000 | $78,600,000 
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The total coinage of the several mints dur- 
ing the year has been as follows : 





















































DENOMINATION. Pieces, Value. 
GOLD. 
Double-eagles........... 887,456 $17,749,120 00 
Baples eevee. ates 2,171,516 21,715,160 00 
Halfeacles..é ihc... cs eee 4,566,353 22,831,765 00 
Three*dollars........ es. 1,036 8,108 00 
Quarter-eagles.......... 2,996 7,490 00 
DOONBES 5 g:cfose saate ae petro 1,636 1,636 00 
Total gold........ 7,630,093 62,308,279 00 
SILVER. 
Pollarkinic ch, press oe 27,397,355 27,397,355 00 
Half-dollarsi%..sse tee os 9.755 4,877 50 
Quarter-dollars,......... 14,955 8,738 T5 
AMIOB Sore vet a ce:cis.c eis sevbr 87,355 8,735 50 
Total silyer....... 27,459,420 | 27,409,106 75 
MINOR. 
Mivye Cents: es. cscseee es 19,955 997 5 
Three cents........0'.008 24,955 748 65 
Onercentenmecc: eeceun 88,964,955 889,649 55 
Total minor....... 39.009,865 891,395 95 
Total coinage..... 74,100,278 $90,109,381 70 


Proof trade dollars, 1,987. 


The number of national banks in the coun- 
try appears to be increasing, eighty-six having 
been organized during the year ending Novem- 
ber, 1881, with an aggregate authorized capital 
of $9,651,050, and circulation of $5,233,580— 
the largest number of banks organized in any 
one year since 1872. Meanwhile there were 
discontinued twenty-six banks, with a capital 
of $2,020,000 and circulation of $1,245,530, 
making the total number in operation October 
1 last 2,132, the greatest number of banks that 
have ever been in operation at any one time. 
Since the organization of the national-bank 
system, three hundred and forty banks have 
gone into voluntary liquidation, and eighty-six 
have been placed in the hands of receivers to 
close up their affairs. It is estimated by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, from whose re- 
ports most of the information concerning na- 
tional banks is necessarily obtained, that the 
losses to creditors from the failures of national 
banks during the eighteen years since the pas- 
sage of the National Bank Act, has been about 
$6,240,000, an annual average of about $346,- 
000. As these corporations have had an aver- 
age capital of about $450,000,000 and deposits 
averaging $800,000,000, the percentage of loss 
on money employed is remarkably small. 

The resources and liabilities of the national 
pane on October 1, 1881, are stated as fol- 
ows: 


RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts............. sees $1,169,022,308 
OVersUratis iors sos ccce st eee 4,778,780 
Bonds for circulation ................ 868,885,500 
Bonds for deposits.........-..cese00e 15,540,000 
United States bonds on hand......... 40,972,450 
Other stocks and bonds.............. 61,896,708 
Due from reserve agents............. 182,968,188 
Due from other national banks....... 78,505,446 
Due from other banks and bankers... 19,306,827 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures... 47,329,111 
Ourrént expenses,.....--.00..sce0es 6,731,936 
Premiums: <4 scene eee 4,188,586 


FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Brought forward............ coves. $1,944,520,825 
Checks and other cash items......... 14,881,879 
Exchanges for clearing-house ........ 189,222,256 
Bills of other national banks.......... 17,782.712 
Fractional currency...........+.+-++» 378,946 
Speciehns acer erat Sane Pee tases 114,334,736 
Legal-tender notes ..........00c0000- 53,158,441 
United States certificates of deposit.. 6,740,000 
F‘ve per cent redemption fund....... 16,115,752 
Due from United States Treasurer... 1,356,844 

Ota. «si0;e:a]eiossislaiateieiee srs eiewsre(eee $2,358,387,391 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital tocke st. c sects aera eoeeee- $463,821,985 
Surplus fund......... alelatstotsistote ses. 128,140,618 
Undivided profits........ ee eee 56,372,191 
National-bank notes outstanding ..... 820,199,969 
State-bank notes outstanding......... 245,018 
Dividendsiumpaidiy.scnieasseeeeee cess 8,885,92T 
Individual deposits .............00.+- 1,070,997,531 
United States deposits............... 8,476,690 
Deposits of U.S. disbursing officers.. 8,631,803 
Due to national banks ........-. iyeen 205,862,946 
Due to other banks and bankers,..... 89,047,471 
Notes and bills rediscounted.......... 8,091,165 
Bills payable........ Saas fale ee teenie 4,664,07T 

Total case Sevae tio cietee en sincere $2,358,387,391 


Under the provisions of the National Bank 
Act of February 25, 1863, every national 
banking association organized thereunder was 
to have succession by the name designated in 
its articles of association and for the period 
limited therein, not, however, exceeding twenty 
years from the passage of the act. The act of 
June 8, 1864, provided that each association 
should have succession for a period of twenty 
years from its organization. Under these 
acts the corporate existence of the bank first 
organized expired on January 1, 1882, and 
that of the second will expire on April 11th 
following. From the last-named date to Feb- 
ruary 25, 1883, the corporate existence will 
terminate of 893 banks, having a capital of 
$91,985,950 and a circulation $67,855,910. 
The corporate existence of 1,080 banks or- 
ganized under the act of June 3, 1864, will 
cease between 1884 and 1890, mainly in the 
first two years of that period. While further 
legislation is deemed desirable to authorize 
these banks to renew their charters, it does not 
appear to be necessary. The Comptroller says: 


If, for any reason, the legislation herein proposed 
shall not be favorably considered by Congress, the 
banks can still, under the present laws, renew their 
existence if they so desire; and in the absence of pro- 
hibitory legislation many of them undoubtedly will, 
on the expiration of their ae charters, organize 
new associations with nearly the same stockholders 
as before, and will then apply for and obtain from the 
Comptroller certificates authorizing them to continue 
business for twenty years from the respective dates of 
their new organization certificates. Such a course of 
procedure will be perfectly legal, and, indeed, under 
the existing laws, the Comptroller has no discretion- 
ary power in the matter, but must necessarily sanc- 
tion the organization or reorganization of such asso- 
ciations as shall have conformed in all respects to the 
legal requirements. 

The passage, however, of a general act directly au- 
thorizing an extension of the corporate existence of 
associations whose charters are about to expire would, 
in many instances, relieve the banks from embarrass- 
ment. As the law now stands, if the shareholders of 
an association are all agreed, the process of reorgani- 
zation is simple ; but if any of the shareholders object 
to such reorganization, they are entitled to a complete 
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Agauistion of the bank’s affairs, and to a pro rata dis- 
tribution of all its assets, including its surplus fund. 
In many instances executors and administrators of 
estates hold national-bank stock in trust; and while 
they might prefer to retain their interests in the asso- 
ciations which issued the stock, they would perhaps 
have no authority to subseribe for stock in the new 
organizations. While, therefore, the legislation asked 
for is not absolutely essential, yet its passage at an 
early day would be a great convenience to many of the 
national banks, and especially so to the class last 
referred to. 


During the year 1879, on $456,968,504 of 
capital, the national banks have paid in taxes 
to the United States $7,016,131; to the several 
States, $7,603,232—a total of $14,619,363, or 
$3.20 on each $100 of capital. During the 
same period the banks declared dividends on 
their capital stock of 5°5 per cent, and in and 
for the year ending September 1, 1881, divi- 
dends of 9-2 per cent. 

For the six months ending May 31, 1881, the 
State banks, savings-banks, and private bankers 
report a capital of $24,502,719, deposits in the 
amount of $96,360,426, on both of which a 
tax was paid of $202,844.80, or at a rate per 
annum of only about 3-2 cents per hundred dol- 
lars on both capital and deposits. The earn- 
ings of these banks are of course not known. 

On October 1, 1881, the national banks, ex- 
cepting those in the reserve cities, held against 
deposits of $507,247,143, a reserve of $158,- 
299,042, or 31°21 per cent, although the law 
required a reserve of only 15 per cent. In the 
reserve cities, exclusive of New York, against 
deposits of $325,669,226, the banks held re- 
serves amounting to $109,805,507, or 30°03 per 
cent. In New York city the deposits were 
$268,769,373, against which there was a re- 
serve of only $62,542,546, or 23°27 per cent. 
In these cities the law requires a reserve of 
25 per cent of the amount of the deposits, and 
though, at the date mentioned, unusually heavy 
demands are made upon the banks for money 
to be used in payment for cotton, grain, and 
provisions, among the producers in the West 
and South, the banks kept their reserve largely 
in excess of the amount required by law, ex- 
cept in New York city, where it was tempo- 
rarily reduced below the limit, but not enough 
to create any distrust in monetary circles. 

During the last fiscal year the value of our 
foreign commerce has largely increased, both 
in exports and of merchandise and specie, the 
exports of merchandise reaching the unpre- 
cedented amount of $902,377,346, an increase 
over that of the previous year of $66,738,688, 
and considerably in excess of that of any pre- 
vious year. The value of the imports of mer- 
chandise during the same period amounted to 
$642, 664,628. 

The specie value of the exports of the coun- 
try has increased within the last ten years 
about $455,000,000, made up largely from the 
increase in certain products and manufactures, 
_ as will be seen by the following table, compar- 
ing the value of exports on those articles for 
1871 and 1881: 








Value of exports during | 
the year ended June 30— : 
COMMODITIES, t | Increase, 
1871. 1881, 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 


Bread and breadstuffs,....| 79,381,187/270,332,519 190,951,832 
Provisions and tallow..... 41,870,254) 158,328,896 116,458,642 
Cotton and manufact. of... /221,835,245/ 261,267,133) 89,381,888 
Animals, living........... 1,019,604| 16,412,898) 15,392,794 
Leather and manufact. of .} 1,897,395) 8,088,445) 6,191,050 
Wood and manufact. of...| 12,916,542] 18,600,312} 5,683,770 








Total increase in the ex- 
ports ofthe above articles ..........[... eareteteyils 874,059,476 





The following table will show the value of 
imports and exports of merchandise with each 
of the principal foreign countries and their 
dependencies, over the year ended June 30, 
1881: 





























COUNTRIES, Exports. Imports. 
Dollars. Dollars. 
United Kingdom (England, Scotland, 

andelreland an cmae che ceccsa tet 481,185,073 174,493,788 

HPARCE Ss c.caccensorsct eae ses eatin 94,197,451! 69,806,375 

Germianyine. mache an steak shots 70,188,252 52,989,181 
West Indies : 

Cuba and Porto Rico............ 13,128,297 66,868,603 

British West Indies............. 8,396,144) 6,294,046 

Hayti and San Domingo 5,276,518) 5,642,050 

French West Indies.. 1,555,621| 2,464,577 

Dutch West Indies.............. 940,418) 2,594,376 

Danish West Indies.. .......... 733,691} 859,900 

Total, muses soate ss sacewes 80,080,689) 84,218,552 

British North American Proyinces...| 39,512,876 38,041,947 

Brazillve cis. secon ta tceccae caenrye 9,252,415) 52,782,536 

Bel gina ,sacicevnscis cisteeeh to eis ..| 86,826,331! 12,603,435 

China, including Hong-Kong....,.... 8,364,534] 24,717,557 

Netherlands; sccscc scene cnccecees 26,352,507) 5,802,506 
East Indies: 

British East Indies............ ..| _ 858,069} 18,012,206 

<7") 1,728:786) 7,249,811 

sane eeees 51,610 


























EL ovale ctmtatcistsreiveresissvaicisioy 2,586,855} 25,318,627 
Mtalyieestys ccc eitaactiieencejiessastteies 9,018,875) 11,643,987 
Mexico 11,171,288} 8,317,802 
Russia 16,025,884} 2,887,153. 
Spall spa cveicscimnaacgeeinewdeccwseechas 12,554,547] _ 5,933,995 
Japan 1,468,976) 14,217,600 
United States of Colombia...... Wace 5,883,188} 5,991,890 
WiGHEZILGIA vans ciaisc'cs vein eem nee eioe 2,768,604| 6,601,817 
Spanish possessions, except Cuba and 
BOrto RicOn en airy scm sae) aes 62,863} 9,159,423 
British Possessions in Australasia....| 6,728,505) 2,088,302 
awsiian lelands.,. oj <i sitiittecee. toe 2,778,072} 5,533,000 
Argentine Republic... 2,427,863! 5,669,240 
AD OTUAIA RES a rapsieieraisia gioceiausie 6,392,539 402,979 
UE AY: aire sie ele her e1eicfetiatelonaiclsleteteys 1,612,612} 4,164,663 
Central American states and British 
PLONGUYAS ss (sec nciewiscice) cette iinet 2.111,697| 38,602,906 
Portuigallys.< sje riessieisiaieso 0 cle ntslstes apeterstaie 4,291,266 758,202 
Guianas : 
British Guiana. «.0 cede snm rental es 1,723,447| 2,424,074 
Dutch Guiana 249,584 402,519 
French Guiana 65,868 8,103 
Total X.ico.Vaemtanceterertatea cts 2,088,849} 2,829,696 
Sweden and Norwa, ss grgycsa ie eat 8,406,296 947,896 
British possessions in Africa and ad- 
jncont islands UA regolesenc bole oeeliel) atalais 2.470.592) 1,696,834 
IAB r1 a, /s,-10r> 0/032 <tosaeteteistelatsietely @eielailare 2,255,412} 1,415,611 
MMTKE Yee scccma scutes ss 1,499,899) 1,582,307 
GHIA. codsiaesticbtdetteeien nase se 1,614,836] 1,435,970 
Gibraltar. ..-.......- eaeeees ae .| 2,881,742 17,416 
All other countries and ports, not else- 
where specified................+++ 8,466,553) 4,997,185 
Total aasrecmiciecvesetee «isis! 902,877,846 | 642,664,628 


ee 
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Included in the amount of exports is an 
amount of $18,451,399, foreign merchandise, 
which is exported after having been entered in 
this country, and retained in store for a longer 
or shorter period; the remainder, $883,925,- 
947, is domestic merchandise. 

FLORIDA. The vote of the State in the 
last presidential election was 51,618: for the 
Garfield electors, 28,654; for the Hancock 
electors, 27,964; majority for Hancock, 4,310. 
The Legislature, consisting of 22 Republicans 
and 85 Democrats in both branches, convened 
on the 4th of January and adjourned on the 
4th of March. On the 18th of January Charles 
W. Jones was re-elected United States Sena- 
tor. Among the laws enacted at this session 
are the following: 

An act to prevent illegal voting in the State. 

An act to suppress gaming. 

An act to provide for the assessment and 
collection of taxes upon improvements on the 
public lands, and for the protection of occupy- 
ing claimants of said lands. 

An act to enable a married woman to dis- 
pose of her separate property by last will and 
testament. 

An act to incorporate the Live Oak and 
Rowland’s Bluff Railroad Company. 

An act to prevent the selling as butter of 
oleomargarine, or any spurious preparation 
purporting to be butter. 

An act relating to the arrest of fugitives 
from justice from other States. 

An act to repeal and dissolve municipal cor- 
porations under certain circumstances, and to 
provide the manner in which such cities may 
become reincorporated. 

An act for the better protection of passen- 
gers on railroad-cars, and the employés of 
railroad companies. 

An act to make the public use of indecent 
or obscene language a misdemeanor, and pro- 
vide for the punishment thereof. 

An act relating to landlords’ lien, for what, 
and upon what it exists. 

An act to incorporate the Carrabelle and 
Thomasville Railroad Company. 

An act relating to the intermarriage of white 
persons with persons of color. 

An act for the benefit of sheep-raisers, and 
for the protection of sheep and other stock 
against dogs. 

An act to encourage the planting of oysters 
in the waters of this State, and to protect the 
rights of owners thereof. 

An act to prevent the selling, hiring, barter- 
ing, lending, or giving to minors under sixteen 
years of age, or to any person of unsound 
mind, certain fire-arms or other dangerous 
weapons. 

An act to dissolve municipal corporations 
under circumstances therein stated, and to 
provide governments for the same. 

An act to incorporate the Orange Ridge, 
DeLand and Atlantic Railroad Company. 

An act to confirm the organization of the 
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Jacksonville, St. Augustine and Halifax River 
Railway Company, and to grant certain ferry 
privileges and lands to said company. 

An act to amend sections 2, 38, and 4 of an 
act entitled ‘An act to incorporate the St. 
John’s and Lake Eustis Railway Company,” 
approved February 20, 1879. 

An act to provide for calling out the organ- 
ized and enrolled militia of this State to aid 
the civil authorities. 

An act to incorporate a company, and to 
facilitate the construction and equipment of a 
railroad from Green Cove Springs, upon the 
St. John’s River, in Clay County, to the town 
or village of Melrose, in Alachua County, un- 
der the style of the Green Cove Springs and 
Melrose Railroad Company. 

An act to grant certain lands to the East 
Florida Railway Company. 

An act to prohibit the sale of intoxicating 
liquors within two miles of any camp-ground 
used for religious worship in this State. 

An act to prevent the improper living to- 
gether of certain persons. 

An act to reapportion the congressional dis- 
tricts of this State. 

An act to amend the first section of chapter 
3138, Laws of Florida, entitled “An act pre- 
scribing a uniform rate of fare upon railroads,” 
approved March 11, 1879. 

An act to designate the holidays to be ob- 
served in the acceptance and payment of bills of 
exchange, bank-checks, and promissory notes. 

An act to incorporate the Pensacola and At- 
lantic Railroad Company, and to grant certain 
lands to the same. 

An act to authorize the appointment of a 
committee to investigate the issue of the bonds 
of 1873, and the origin and disposition of the 
same. 

An act to enlarge the equity jurisdiction of 
the circuit courts. 

An act to encourage the construction of ca- 
nals between the Matanzas and Halifax Rivers, 
and between the Mosquito and Indian Rivers, 
commonly known as the Haulover. 

An act to enable settlers on State lands to 
obtain titles thereto. 

An act to incorporate the Palatka and Indian 
River Railway Company. 

An act to authorize the trustees of the Inter- 
nal Improvement Fund of the State of Florida 
to protect the interest of the said fund by be- 
coming a bidder and purchaser of the railroads 
from Lake City to Quincy, and the branch to 
Monticello, and from Tallahassee to St. Marks, 
should the same be sold, as provided in the sev- 
enth clause of the decree in the case of J. Fred 
Schutte and others, complainants, vs. the Jack- 
sonville, Pensacola and Mobile Railroad Com- 
pany and others, defendants, rendered in the 
Circuit Court of the United States, Fifth Judi- 
cial Circuit, Northern District of Florida, by 
the Hon. Joseph P. Bradley, Circuit Justice, 
and filed the 31st of May, 1879, and for other 
purposes. 
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An act to prevent the careless use of fire- 
arms on the public highways. 

_ An act to prohibit the fishing for shad dur- 
ing certain periods of time herein specified. 

An act to amend chapter 3147 of the acts 
of 1879, entitled “ An act to protect the food- 
fishes of the State and to regulate fisheries,” 
approved March 11, 1879. 

An act to provide for the appointment of 
boards of health for incorporated cities and 
towns in this State containing 300 or more 
registered voters. 

An act to incorporate the Tropical Peninsu- 
lar Railroad Company. 

An act to incorporate the Florida Midland 
and Georgia Railroad Company, and to grant 
certain lands to the same. 

An act to incorporate the Blue Spring, Or- 
ange Ridge, and Atlantic Railroad Company. 

An act to incorporate the Monticello and 
Georgia Railroad Company. 

An act to incorporate the Okeehumkee and 
Panasof kee Railroad Company. 

An act to incorporate the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast Canal and Okechobee Land Company. 

The following are the essential portions of 
the act for the dissolution of municipal corpo- 
rations: 


Sgctron 1. That, whenever any city or town in this 
State incorporated under the act for the incorporation 
of cities and towns, sop the 4th day of Febru- 
ary, A. D. 1869, is indebted to the amount of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, the interest of which has re- 
mained unpaid for five years or longer, the charter of 
such city or town shall be and the same is hereby 
declared to be repealed, and the incorporation thereof 
dissolved, which dissolution shall take effect on the 
proclamation of the Governor of the State, to be made 
as hereinafter provided. ... 

Src. 3. . . . Provided, however, That the officers 
of such dissolved corporation shall continue to be the 
custodians of the books, records, papers, money, evi- 
dences of debt, and property of every nature and de- 
scription, both real and personal, of such corporation, 
and shall continue to exercise the functions of their 
respective offices, so far as may be necessary to pre- 
serve the peace and good order of such city or town 
until the establishment of another government and 
the appointment and qualification of officers under it, 
to whom it shall be the duty of the officers of such 
defunct corporation to transfer and deliver promptly, 
on demand, all books, records, papers, evidences of 
debt, money, and Property of every nature and de- 
scription, both real and personal. .. . } 

Sro. 5. That at any time after the first publication 
of the Governor’s proclamation, as prowied for in 
section 3 of this act, on the petition of twenty or more 

ersons residing within the Nimits of any city or town 
in this State, the charter of which has been repealed 
and the incorporation dissolved under this act, it shall 
be the duty of the Governor, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to appoint a mayor and five alder- 
men, residents of such city or town, who shall exer- 
cise the powers and functions hereinafter provided, 
and shall hold their office for two years, and until 
their successors are appointed and qualified. 

Szo. 6. That all such cities and towns for which a 
mayor and aldermen shall be appointed, as provided 
for in section 5, are hereby declared to be provisional 
municipalities, the boundaries of which shall be co- 
extensive with the boundaries of such defunct cities 
and towns. And the said mayor and aldermen, and 
such officers as may be appointed by them, and the 
inhabitants within the limits of such cities and towns, 
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shall be vested with all the powers and authority, 
rights and privileges, and charged with all the duties 
which are conferred on the mayor and aldermen and 
other officers and the inhabitants, under and by vir- 
tue of the said act to provide for the incorporation of 
cities and towns, approved 4th February, a.p. 1869, 
chapter 1688, and the amendments thereto, except as 
hereinafter provided, and as may be inconsistent with 
this act. 

Seo. 9. That the mayor and aldermen shall be au- 
thorized to compromise and settle the existing indebt- 
edness of such defunct corporations upon the best 
terms obtainable, and which they may approve, hay- 
ing regard to the amount*of such indebtedness and 
the means and the ability of the inhabitants and prop- - 
erty-holders of such city or town, and for this pur- 
pose they are authorized to issue bonds bearing an 
annual interest of not more than four per cent for the 
first five years, and not more than six per cent for any 
subsequent period, the said bonds to mature in twen- 
ty-five years, which bonds shall be used for no other 
purpose than the settlement of said existing indebted- 
ness. 

Sro. 12. That, out of the amount of taxes now au- 
thorized by law to be assessed by the cities and towns, 
at least one half of one per cent shall be annually ap- 
propriated to the extinguishment of the said indebted- 
ness and the interest on the same, or such substituted 
obligations as shall be given therefor, 


Another law, with similar provisions, in- 
cluding substituted bonds at not more than 
seven per cent interest, enacted— 


That the charters of all cities and towns incorpo- 
rated or that shall hereafter be incorporated under any 
of the laws of this State, which have a bonded indebt- 
edness, such bonds being past due and unpaid, and 
for which a fund for their payment has not Boos pro- * 
vided, shall be and the same are hereby declared to 
be repealed and dissolved, such dissolution to take 
effect on the proclamation of the Governor of the State, 
to be made as hereinafter provided. 


This law was subsequently declared by the Su- 
preme Court to be unconstitutionul. - 

The act to enable settlers on State lands to 
obtain titles thereto is as follows: 


Section 1. That from and after the passage of this 
act, actual settlers on any of the public lands belong- 
ing to this State subject to entry may and are hereby 

ermitted to enter the lands on which they reside or 

ave in cultivation, not to exceed one hundred and 
sixty acres, to be taken in a compact form according 
to legal subdivisions, at the prices now or hereafter 
established for such lands, by paying one third of the 
purchase-money at the time of making entry, one third 
of the same within two years thereafter, and the re- 
maining one third in three years after the date of en- 


try. 

Gan! 2. The person applying for the benefit of the 
preceding section shall make affidavit before some of- 
hee authorized to administer oaths that such applica- 
tion is made for his or her exclusive use and benefit, 
and that his or her entry is made for the pee of 
actual settlement or cultivation, and not either directly 
or indirectly for the benefit of any other person, and 
that the lands applied for do not embrace the resi- 
dence, qulivered tenet or improvements of any other 

erson, and shall prove by the affidavits of two cred- 
ible witnesses that he or she is residing upon the land 
applied for or has a part of the same in actual cultiva- 
tion. 

Src. 8. No person shall be entitled to make more 
than one entry under the provisions of this act. 

Src. 4. In case of a failure to pay any of the install- 
ments upon any entry made under the provisions of 
this act for ninety days after the same shall become 
due, the entry shall become null and void, and that 
portion of the purchase-money already paid shall be 
forfeited. 
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Sec. 5. All persons entering lands under the pro- 
visions of this act shall be assessed for and pay taxes 
on the land so entered, from and after the date of en- 
try and first payment thereon, and a failure to pay the 
taxes assessed thereon shall cause a forfeiture of all 
the benetits of this act and the part of the purchase- 
money paid in. 


The Governor vetoed a bill providing that— 


the seat of government be changed from Tallahassee, 
in Leon County, to Gainesville, in Alachua County, 
or such other place in this State which a majority 
of the registered voters of the State shall select: Pro- 
vided, that the removal ot the seat of government and 
the erection of the Capitol building shall be accom- 
plished without cost to the State. 


A cominittee appointed to investigate certain 
charges of official misconduct against Chief-Jus- 
tice E. M. Randall made a report, exonerating 
him, which was adopted. 

The act to regulate the practice of medicine 
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provides for the appointment by the Governor 
of six boards of medical examiners, to be lo- 
cated respectively at Tallahassee, Jacksonville, 
Pensacola, Key West, Ocala, and Tampa, whose 
duty it is to examine candidates for practice, 
not graduates in medicine, and issue certificates 
to those found competent. 

The joint committee of the Senate and As- 
sembly appointed to go to Jacksonville to ob- 
tain information regarding the indebtedness of 
the Internal Improvement Fund, reported the 
following statement of the amount of coupons 
of bonds of the railroad companies guaranteed 
by the trustees of the Internal Improvement 
Fund, which have been filed in court and veri- 
fied as reported by A. Doggett, Special Master, 
with interest on the coupons from maturity, 
the payments made thereon, and the balance 
now due: 





RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Amount of coupons. | Interest on coupons. 


Total principal and 


& Balance due. 
interest, 


Payments made. 








MNOMIdA eects rene sciecen ea cicende $300,615 00 $227,664 77 $528,279 17 $75,513 59 $452,466 18 
Florida, Atlantic and Gulf Central. . 95,620 00 95,53T 88 191,157 88 63,149 46 128,008 42 
Pensacola and Georgia............ 130,728 50 94,406 44 225,134 94 238,589 47 201,245 47 
EU AIANASSOO sysiicisisiats(sic'e oevee sive ace ees 19,288 50 15,858 05 85,146 55 8,791 71 26,354 84 

PEO GE ver atesan cracls a fisiafe sige shtets $546,252 00 $433,467 14 $979,719 14 $171,644 23 $808,074 91 





After the first of January a remarkable ac- 
tivity in the sale of State lands was manifested. 
The following are the sales for five months: 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT AND SWAMP LANDS. 

















MONTHS, Acres, Amount. 
A ANM ANY as itso raters hae snts 4,374°98 $4,113 26 
MEDIUALYcieae o pes eae ces 27,602 °42 22,977 83 
March -foA.2.88s soteate 8,895-32 10,896 88 
Arras rat yaiete trace ite ais lobis 33,298: 45 20,718 96 
AVotetoteielatsiaiarels ste sieiaiersies 14,897°3T 12,458 83 
Totals sasiiss aise ope 90,568" 54 $71,159 26 

SCHOOL AND SEMINARY LANDS. 

LANDS. Acres. Amount, 

Total sales..... 0205.00 6,370° 00 $8,957 00 











Since the 1st day of January, 1879, these 
patents for swamp-lands have been received 
from the United States : 


Acres. 

Patent No. 19, former Tallahassee (now Gaines- 

wille)idistrictis: tick. cnak Sekap bce eee 4,639°80 
Patent No. 12, former St. Augustine (now 

Gainesville) district............0008 she Sorento, 29,509 ° 75 
Patent No. 1, Gainesville district............. 15,761° 86 
Patent No. 17, former Tampa (now Gainesville) 

CUSITICU Mette erinccy aces. canoes eet teeter 582,860°34 
Patent No, 18, former Tampa (now Gainesville) 

CISD tauren sas si (sls celts «dts esate eee 818,514: 63 
Patent No. 19, former Tampa (now Gainesville) 

GA BUSOU pete clei ata sles als Sie aso'o le: avast aca “disonfets\ hc 536,995°15 


Patent No, 20, former Tampa (now Gainesville) 


CIStC ham it cas ainis|s.<(0)S'o lismnenne ce camer 2,282,667°07 














PG UM ete eteat arisen bis: psisjers,a dnd cron ee 8,765,448" 65 
The quantity previously patented was......... 10,667,016°15 
Making total patents received.............. «. 14,442,404°80 


The quantity disposed of prior to 
January 1, 1877, was........... 


1,497,272: 97 
Disposed of since..............006 


187,457°15 
—— 1,684,729°42 


Balanceion hand eeeremaeann ites tere « 12,757,785°38 








A census of the Indians of South Florida 
was taken a year or two since, giving a total 
population of 203. This has been augmented 
by the natural increase, and they may now be 
set down at 225. The chiefs are always chosen 
from the family or faction of the ‘ Tigers,” it 
being a tradition among the Indians that if the 
selection be made from the ‘ Wolves,” the 
“Snakes,” or the ‘North Winds,” the ad- 
ministration of the incumbent will be short- 
lived. A general council is called annually in 
the green-corn season, when a trial is had of 
all offenders against the laws. This is also a 
legislative body, where new laws are enacted 
and modifications made in those already passed. 

A question arising as to the effect of a con- 
viction for petit larceny before a justice of the 
peace upon the right of suffrage, the Supreme 
Court decided that, under the Constitution and 
laws, such conviction disqualified the offender 
from voting. 

Captain H. S. Duval, United States deputy 
surveyor, returning from an expedition in 
South Florida, reports that the country marked 
as the Everglades, as far as he surveyed, con- 
sists of high, rolling lands, covered with a large 
growth of pine, with here and there large 
bodies of hammock-land which seemed richer 
than he had ever before seen in an experience 
of thirty-one years in surveying in Florida. 

He regards the Everglades as partially a 
myth, though doubtless there is something of 
the kind, but covering but very little ground, 
poneciasele south of the great Okechobee 

ake, 

For the year ending June 1st, the total value 
of merchandise transported on the Chattahoo- 
chee River, including the Appalachicola and 
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Flint Rivers, was $5,787,140, against $4,398, - 
000 for the previous year, which is a gain of 
$1,389,140, or an increase of 31 per cent. In 
1879 it was only $3,760,000.— The river 
freights aggregate for the year $265,960, 
against $196,800 the year before, a gain of 
$69,160, or an increase of 30 per cent. In 
1879 the river freights were $156,558. 

The items of appropriation for Florida, as 
contained in the River and Harbor Bill of the 
last Congress, are as follows: 





Improving Appalachicola Bay, Florida.... ........ $10,000 
- Appalachicola Riverl i.105 22.0. ee ses cee 1,500 
sf Tampa Bay, bar, and channel.......... 10,000 
Me Choctawhatchee River................. 10,000 
- Entrance to Cumberland Sound........ 100,000 
& Biseamn bis Wiveriasan ocean bales <erescle ee 5,000 
“ Bi ORDA TIVOR eo ccs sins ocjeisis.s eds ce 100,000 
ys ease Creek re. nan cemesmeaee oseeva 7,000 
ts Withlacoochee River................6. 7,500 
: PR aRne VON. sais = tee sm amusbiene ors 3.000 
ce PWV QUAGE EY DAT a raresae ce cbs bicie is cia'a\6/¢ tie. ceeimio ie a 5,560 
ee PONSACOLBMELAT DOL saa acs iS coclde on eaisev's 20,000 

BOG ae oer etays de che, JEM «loin, alana: taps ar elanaiy ini dose $279,500 


In addition an appropriation was made for 
Pensacola Harbor of $75,000. The River and 
Harbor Bill also provides for surveys of Dog 
Island Harbor, harbor of Key West, Crystal 
River, La Grange Bayou up to Freeport, Mana- 
tee River, Crooked River, Indian River at 
north end, in view of opening a passage into 
the lagoon one half mile east; also, for a sur- 
vey and estimate for a canal connecting St. 
John’s River, Matanzas River, and the In- 
dian River, and for opening and deepening 
channels so as to make steamboat communica- 
tion to Jupiter Inlet. 

The following table from the census reports, 
based on the crop of 1879, gives the acreage 
and yield of cotton in this State: 














COUNTIES. Acreage. Bales. 
14,616 2.519 
1107 215 
5,836 1,094 
6 2 
721 172 
456 96 
13,142 1,992 
5 23 
19,464 4,696 
Gradsilenees. aasamciccie sx sees omic 25 10 
IAIEON econ sean acs oe one cae 11,630 1,908 
emnAN GOs os oeccsa sce decinaee 1,558 468 
WERISDONOUCTIC 6. panies 2.05.5 3\a0ie< 556 150 
1,137 273 
Jackson 56,926 6,144 
37,500 10,366 
AT2 107 
49,988 9,562 
3,665 1,251 
734 197 
28,982 7,054 
13,305 2,426 
195 53 
818 148 
481 95 
1,356 847 
17 5 
2,527 419 
7,288 1,177 
1,991 418 
333 62 
2,311 561 
BYVAL OM rete tore ois (ela's acaje'siniarslatefaielerel= 1,487 882 
Washington............cececeere 1LStT 602 
AUS baaoednabonbosnoBeen -| 245,595 54,997 
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According to the census of 1880, Florida 
produced, of corn, on 860,294 acres, 8,174,234 
bushels, an average of 8°81 bushels per acre. 
This is the lowest average production per acre, 
Towa standing at the head, with an average of 
41°56 bushels per acre. The yield by counties 
is given as follows: 




















COUNTIES, Acres, Bushels, 

BUAChins 5. tustcs occenecm tet 19,246 221,869 
Bakers .52 ahsstesceeuseacues 2,388 22,838 
Bradionrd, casement 9,511 91,305 
BROVAIMIHAS. este. sek eee 555 6,186 
Oalhoungs Ar cece aeiee het 1,643 17,303 
Cl Ry icemrcctetoxecmricte corer 1,885 16,850 
Colum bla nec acces opndwen 18,655 172,795 
DAG asemnismcies cjoccetieces ihe Maret mann tm eeeee 
Duvaliicse see worcester wae 1,939 17,030 
Bscambiaes t27h. oscestook 602 6,423 
Branklin serves eit de ceeint c 145 1761 
Gadsdenie tind. Sete ceaceh 25,753 183,539 
Hamiltons.piwenrrcsen 14,991 110.503 
Hernando........ 10,883 146,008 
Hillsborough. Be ‘ 4,968 48,719 
PLolmen sae oe, cca ce kasi 4,273 31,479 
SACKS ON raps co ese iamioe as ave cies 83,780 234,425 
JeHOTSON!,. Joie cose ee necatees 39,059 850,148 
Latayette...... Sreivielsisheieiale ante 3,420 83,420 
WUC ON ere acy iahis- eich cere tatras 43,745 845,881 
Levy 7,250 73,899 
Dibertyik:detdocs. tenets 2,202 16,285 
Madison pais, «.sstettewiees eran 83,493 285,281 
Manatee on sss caatsiisinteae sine 2,668 19,668 
Marlomssige. cee sae ects oat 16,641 186,917 
Monroe 64 645 
s 2,559 23,449 
2,768 26,727 

5,593, 52,073 

8 2,675 29,019 

tei) OMNIS artefertectneu. tear oers 1,282 13,997 
Santa Rosa...... de sieleatestaeh 1,135 9,850 
Sumter 6,909 68,972 
Suwannee 12,410 99,855 
Pavlov tseecicmcet cece ce 5,224 49,051 
Volusia 1,250 12,672 
Wakulla 2,871 50,140 
Walton 6,025 50,275 
Washington 5,809 47,467 














A State Immigration Convention was held, 
which was well attended, and after discussion 
adopted the following resolutions: 


Whereas, It is the sense of this convention that each 
county is a constituent part of the whole State, and is 
rofited by the prosperity of all other counties ; there- 
ore 
Resolved, That each county can best serve both her- 
self and sister counties by collecting and placing be- 
fore the public all the facts which will invite labor 
and capital. 

Resolved, That county associations for the collection 
of data that will furnish truthful information are earn- 
estly invited, and that all counties who have not 
formed associations are earnestly urged to do so. 

Tresolved, That we extend a cordial welcome to all 
foreigners who may come to settle among us, and that 
the Commissioner of Immigration take measures to 
disseminate information in regard to the great natural 
resources of the State among that class of people. 

Resolwed, That all steamboat and railroad lines en- 
tering into and traversing the State of Florida, or any 
part thereof, be and they are hereby earnestly re- 
quested by this convention to pass all immigrants 
with their household chattels over their respective 
lines at liberally reduced rates. 

Resolved, That this convention considers the im- 
portance of a proper display of the various products, 
woods, minerals, and other evidences of Florida re- 
sources at the exposition at Atlanta as one that com- 
mands a duty on the part of her citizens to make such 
arrangements as will secure a display that will truly 
represent the great resources that we are blessed with, 
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and of which, by our peculiar situation, we have a 
monopoly. 

esolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
by the Chair to frame a suitable address to the citizens 
RS the several counties, recommending that they im- 
mediately organize county immigration societies to 
co-operate with the Bureau of Immigration after the 
method suggested by the commissioner, and that they 
urge the immediate preparation by the citizens of 
each county of a descriptive article of their respective 
counties, not to exceed 2,100 words, the same to be 
sent to the office of the Commissioner of Immigration 
for introduction in a new State pamphlet, to be issued 
as soon as the data can be received. 

fiesolved, That it is the sense of this convention 
that the next Legislature of the State should make an 
adequate appropriation for immigration purposes. 

feesolved, That this convention recommend to the 
State Bureau of Immigration to have pamphlets de- 
scriptive of Florida printed in the different languages 
of European countries from which the State expects 
immigration, and that said pamphlets be distributed 
among the masses of said European countries. 

A very important contract for the sale of 
State lands was entered into during the sum- 
mer, the purchasers being Hamilton Disston 
and associates, of Philadelphia, who proceeded 
to organize the Atlantic and Gulf Coast Canal 
and Okechobee Land Company, with a capital 
of $10,000,000 in 1,000,000 shares. The con- 
tract was for the sale of 4,000,000 acres for 
the sum of $1,000,000, deeds to be delivered 
and payment made in installments. These 
lands lie south of Ocala and largely east of the 
Kissimmee River, being chiefly in the counties 
of Orange, Sumter, Volusia, Marion, Hills- 
borough, Hernando, Polk, Manatee, and Mon- 
toe. The sale of this land had the effect of 
releasing from incumbrances the public domain 
which had been set apart for internal improve- 
ments, The remainder of this, 8,000,000 or 
9,000,000 acres, will be applied to the develop- 
ment of the internal resources of the State. 
The company propose to drain the Okechobee 
Swamp, and to dig a canal from the St. John’s 
River to Lake Worth. One half of the re- 
claimed land is to belong to the State. The 
company intends to colonize the lands as soon 
as reclaimed. It is expected that about 12,- 
000,000 acres will be reclaimed. A company 
was also formed by Mr. Disston to construct a 
ship-canal across the State. The route will be 
by the way of the Coloosahatchee River, Lake 
Okechobee, and thence to the Atlantic Ocean, 
at or near the mouth of the St. Lucia River, 
The capital is $30,000,000, The Fernandina 
and Jacksonville Railroad was completed dur- 
ing the year, as was also the Waycross road 
from Jacksonville to Forest City. Three pro- 
jected lines will run through the Disston pur- 
chase. They are the South Florida Railroad, 
the Jacksonville, Tampa and Key West Rail- 
road, and the Peninsular Railroad. 

Near the end of the year the Disston com- 
pany sold half of its 4,000,000 acres to English 
and Dutch capitalists, represented by Sir Ed- 
ward Reed and Dr, Wertheim. This party 
obtained control of the Transit Railroad and 
its branches, including the Peninsular Railroad 
and its branches, By this transaction, they 
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completed a railroad combination involving 
the union of the Florida Central, the Jackson- 
ville, Pensacola and Mobile, the Transit and 
Peninsular, four roads with numerous branches, 
under one management, backed by abundant 
capital for development. 

This combination includes 484 miles of com- 
pleted railroad and 144 miles of proposed ex- 
tension, making a total future scope of 628 
miles. The following units make up this total: 

The Florida Transit from Fernandina to 
Cedar Keys, 155 miles, Jacksonville Branch, 
21 miles; the Peninsular Road completed for 
50 miles to Ocala, with a two-mile branch to 
Silver Springs, and a projected extension (un- 
der the name of the Tropical Railroad of Flor- 
ida) which has 15 miles completed beyond 
Ocala, 85 graded, and which will, when com- 
pleted to Tampa or Charlotte Harbor, include 
210 miles. Next, the Florida Central from 
Jacksonville to Lake City, 59 miles; the Jack- 
sonville, Pensacola and Mobile, from Lake 
City to Chattahoochee, through Tallahassee, 
157 miles, with a four-mile branch to Monti- 
cello, and a branch road to St. Marks of 21 
miles, There is also a prospective branch 
from the Tropical Railroad to Brooksville of 
8 miles, and a Tampa Branch of 20 miles. 

The population of the State by counties, 
with white and colored distinguished, as re- 
turned by the census of 1880, is as follows: 































COUNTIES. Total, White. Colored.* 
The State... .... 266,566 141,249 125,817 
Alachua secusccnee 16,462 6,444 10,018 
Baker, ocsmiaccit sce 2,308 1,660 643 
Bradford sete eee 6,112 4,822 1,290 
‘Brevard sn see 1,478 1,381 97 
Calhountenrenencese 1,579 1,188 896 
Olay ctoactac ene 2,838 2,265 573 
Columbia... -oeeene 9,589 4,820 4,769 
Dados eden nce cae 194 190 4 
Duyalyet sc ceeet eee 17,844 7,689 9.655 
Escambia . . 12,157 6,852 5,305 
Franklin 1,791 1,199 592 
Gadsden . 12,169 4,112 8,05T 
Hamilton 6,790 4,472 2,318 
Hernando. . 4.248 8,819 929 
Hillsborough. 5,814 4,903 911 
Holmes.... 2,170 2,043 127 
Jackson...... 14,372 5,632 8,740 
Jefferson, .......0. 16,065 8,897 12,668 
Lafayette .......... 2,440 2,267 178 
LeOnsnce cs seep onan 19,660 2.817 16,843 
Levene cteveaniee 5.767 8,782 2,085 
Libextyn2 sy cate cane 1,362 814 548 
Madison: sveckaen 14,798 5,608 9,190 
Manated’.sccicsecoes 8,655 8,517 138 
Manlonsaesccennnnae 18,046 4,741 § 305 
Monroomen.cestidaer 10,867 7,659 8,208 
INGSSAU) sei cs cea Oe 6,635 8,075 8,560 
Orangors nc eects 6,618 5,595 1,023 
Polke se Wes cases cok 8,153 8,023 120 
Puthamin ccs ence 5,476 8,257 2,219 
St. John's.......... 4,585 8,170 1,365 
Santa Rosa......... 6,645 4,772 1,873 
MUNITY ssleioueteemen 4,686 8.501 1,185 
Suwannee.......... 7,162 4,022 8,140 
AVION ones co tes 2,279 2114 165 
VoOlUsIAe Sent 8,294 2,756 588 
DWEOK Teicher certs 2,728 1,568 1,160 
Walton: -A cence 4,201 8,682 519 
‘Washington........ 4,089 8,171 918 





* Including, in the State, 18 Chinese, 37 Indians and half- 
breeds; in Brevard County, 15 Indians; in Duval County, 1 
Chinese; in Holmes County, 12 Indians and half-breeds; in 
Madison County, 1 Indian; in Monroe County, 12 Chinese 
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By the census returns, the estimated amount 
of merchantable pine—long-leaved pine (Pi- 
nus australis)—standing May 31, 1880, was as 
follows: 











No. of feet, No. of feet, 

COUNTIES, onntemieasine: COUNTIES, cast ibhacre, 
AAG A. sale sot 525,000,000 | Madison......... 122,000,000 
Bakerin.. soon: 144,000,000 | Manatee......... 200,000,000 
Bradford 133,000,000 | Marion.......... 315,000,000 
Brevard 63,000,000 | Nassau.......... 104,000,000 
Calhoun 81,000,000 | Ovange.......... 87,000,000 
inyaane ce aes che TE000,000))\ Polke snueeh ct 210,000,000 
Columbia........ 455,000,000 | Putnam......... 121,000,000 
PAG e. 3 oo 05, 67,000,000 | St. John’s....... 66,000,000 
Escambia........ 90,000,000 | Santa Rosa...... 218,000,000 
Hamilton........ 811,000,000 | Sumter.......... 103,000,000 
Hernando ....... 142,000,000 | Suwannee ....... 622,000,000 
Hillsborough. .... 162,000,000 | Taylor........... 218,000,000 
Holmes? 22.2255. 150,000,000 | Volusia. ......... 59,000,000 
Jackson........ . 233,000,000 | Wakulla, ........ 72,000,000 
Jefferson ........ 23,000,000 | Walton.......... 409,000,000 
Lafayette........ 425,000,000 | Washington ..... 187,000,000 
SGVivins eter 346,000,000 —_——_—— 
DAD Or EY. aia.;05 0's ore 75,000,000 Totalox<<s 6,615,000,000 


Cut for the census year ending May 31, 1881 (ex- 
cluding 77,500,009 feet, estimated, grown in Ala- 
bama, and sawed in Western Florida)......... 208,051,090 


In this estimate no account is made of timber 
remaining on lands which have been cut over, or 
of that injured by the manufacture of turpentine. 

The months of January and February were 
marked by exceptionally cold periods, and 
much damage was done to orange-groves and 
tropical plants. It was estimated that there 
would be shipped from the State this year not 
less than 75,000,000 if not 80,000,000 oranges, 
and that the yield would exceed this amount 
by 5,000,000. The yield in eight counties in 
Eastern Florida and Sumter County would not 
be less than 40,000,000, while Western and 
Southern Florida would produce 30,000,000 
more. 

Judge A. A. Knight, supervisor of the cen- 
sus for Florida, to whom was also assigned 
the duty of preparing the orange statistics of 
the State, furnishes the following figures: 














| : 
COUNTIES. eeneaate Yield. Value, 

trees, 
ENON, oaivt s\e0's 9.2 3e0 6 13,111 2,250,000 $33,750 
Bakers se cialecntae can) e | 21 9,450 142 
TB rAd FONG we ac 'arove'e 2) wvece | 3,37T 838,850 4,815 
IBROWENE cist docks ese 10,834 1,250,000 18,750 
MaTHOUMIN Ss tite #10 wis «ave 841 282,400 4,170 
Oyler cists ait so alainisi stadia 7338 165,700 2,522 
MOMMIES oc oe s,2decieeoe 436 157,850 2.741 
Wador meet ease J. 500 500,000 7500 
PUVA ofa naneweweaa sae 10,131 3,000,000 45,000 
LGrNaAd 0) 25.,--oie10) 94:00: 616 7,635 2,500,000 87,500 
Hillsborough. 18,633 4,409,150 45,410 
Miakayettere cm sca meses \e 1,157 43,800 662 
ORIG YVeVielots ety sicins eels esas 1,460 500,000 7,500 
594 512,900 7,685 
17,291 2,000,000 80,000 
46,195 | 6,000,000 90.000 
590 500,000 7,500 
29,049 | 4,000,000 60.000 
2,288 | 1/500,000 22,500 
64,170 | 7,120,631 108,415 
12,006 | 2'000,000 30,000 
13,029 | 2,250,900 83,750 
157 120,700 2.060 
1,846 255,200 2,74T 
24,633 4,000,000 60,000 
11,536 451,225 7,056 
PROGAL oP sate sinie'as'> ~ «.| 292,824 | 46,097,856 | $672,175 














and 2 Indians; in Nassau County, 3 Chinese and 6 Indians ; 
in St. John’s County, 2 Chinese; in Volusia County, 1 In- 


dian. 
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No returns were received from fourteen of 
the thirty-nine counties, With the exception 
of Nassau, the counties not reporting are 
situated in Middle and West Florida. The 
oranges were valued at $15 a thousand, and 
the average yield per tree was 154. Within 
the next five years, the number of bearing 
trees and their yield will probably be increased 
five-fold. 

FOGG, Grorar Gitman, born at Meredith, 
New Hampshire, May 26, 1813; died at Con- 
cord, N. H., October 12, 1881. Having received 
from his parents, who were in humble circum- 
stances, a good preparation for college, he en- 
tered Dartmouth, from which institution he 
graduated in 1839. Mr. Fogg then read law 
with Hon. Warren Lovel and Stephen Carr, of 
Meredith, and commenced practice, at Gilman- 
ton, in 1842. At an early age he engaged ac- 
tively in politics, and entered the career which 
subsequently conducted him to a position of 
eminent distinction among the public men of 
New Hampshire. Originally a Democrat, he 
became one of the most influential workers in 
the organization known as Independent Demo- 
crats. In January, 1845, the Texas question 
caused the withdrawal of John P. Hale from 
the Democratic party. The next month an or- 
ganization was effected, at Exeter, by malcon- 
tent Democrats, who refused to consent to Mr. 
Hale’s rejection on account of his antislavery 
views. This new party took the name of Inde- 
pendent Democrats, nominated Mr. Hale for 
Congress, published an address and resolutions, 
and boldly appealed for support to their breth- 
ren throughout the State. At the election in 
the month following the Democrats chose three 
of their four candidates for Congress on a gen- 
eral ticket, but failed to elect the nominee in 
place of Mr. Hale. A special election was or- 
dered to fill the vacancy, and, pending the can- 
vass, the supporters of Mr. Hale established an 
organ at Manchester, which was called ‘‘The 
Independent Democrat.’”’ Soon after, the pa- 
per was removed to Concord, and Mr. Fogg, 
having been a contributor to the same, was 
made its editor. He then abandoned his pro- 
fession, removed to Concord, and became a 
regular journalist, and continued such until 
1861, when he was appointed Minister to Switz- 
erland by President Lincoln. As a newspa- 
per writer Mr. Fogg exerted a strong influence 
in and out of his own State. His intimate 
knowledge of the Democratic party gave him 
a vast advantage in the faction to which he had 
allied himself, and enabled him to contend suc- 
cessfully with the experienced politicians ar- 
rayed against it. In 1845 several unsuccessful 
attempts were made to fill the congressional 
vacancy. At the State election in March, 1846, 
the Independents succeeded in choosing to the 
Legislature a sufficient number of Representa- 
tives and Senators to hold the balance of power 
between the two old parties, and also, having a 
candidate of their own in the field for Governor, 
to defeat the Democratic nominee for that office. 
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At the legislative session in June, a compromise 
was effected between the Whigs and Independ- 
ents, by which Anthony Colby, of New Lon- 
don, the candidate of the former, was elected 
Governor; Mr. Fogg, Secretary of State; and 
John P. Hale, United States Senator for six 
years. At the election in March, 1847, the 
Democrats chose two of the four Representa- 
tives to the Thirtieth Congress. In July, at a 
special election, Amos Tuck, of Exeter, former- 
ly a Democrat, and James Wilson, of Keene, 
who had left the Whig party, were triumphant 
over their Democratic competitors. The com- 
bination to elect Tuck and Wilson to Congress 
completed, in New Hampshire, the work of 
forming a new party, which had begun when 
Mr. Hale was chosen to the Senate in 1846. 
This coalition was, in fact, the Republican 
party, first in the field in New Hampshire, and 
nine years before like combinations in other 
States assembled in convention in Philadelphia 
in 1856. 

In November, 1855, the subject of this 
sketch was appointed Reporter of the Su- 
preme Court, and held this office until his 
resignation in June, 1859. He was a promi- 
nent member of the convention that nominated 
Abraham Lincoln for President, and was Sec- 
retary of the National Executive Committee 
which conducted the first campaign with that 
candidate. Mr. Lincoln offered Mr. Fogg the 
position of Commissioner of Patents, which was 
not accepted; and afterward, in 1861, he re- 
ceived the appointment of Minister to Switzer- 
land. From this mission he was recalled in 
1865, and, in his letter to Secretary Seward, 
dated Berne, June 22, 1865, he complained 
that he was allowed only five weeks in which 
to vacate that important place, without having 
been previously notified of his intended re- 
moval. After his return from Europe, he re- 
sumed his residence in Concord; and in Au- 
gust, 1866, was appointed by Governor Smythe 
to fill the vacancy in the United States Sen- 
ate caused by the resignation of Hon. Daniel 
Clark, of Manchester, who had been appointed 
United States Judge. The later years of Mr. 
Hogg were clouded by some disappointments, 
among which was his failure to retain the place 
of leading editor to “The Independent Dem- 
ocrat,” after that journal formed a coalition 
with the Concord “Daily Monitor.’ From 
this time he withdrew from politics, and be- 
came a quiet supporter of Republican candi- 
dates, not always voting his party ticket in 
full. Mr. Fogg was actively connected with 
the New Hampshire Historical Society, was a 
trustee of Bates College, and in his religious 
belief a Unitarian. 

FORNEY, Joun W., born in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, September 80, 1817; died in 
Philadelphia, December 9, 1881. At the time 
of his death Colonel Forney was editor of the 
“Progress,” in Philadelphia. At an early age 
he gave evidence of talents that made him one 
of the most distinguished journalists and poli- 
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ticians of the United States. He began life as 
a shop-boy in a village store, but, being ambi- 
tious, gave up that work and found employ- 
ment in the printing-office of the Lancaster 
“Journal.” He applied himself easily to type- 
setting, and by his great industry and good 
behavior secured the confidence and esteem of 
his employer. In his twentieth year he was 
able to purchase the Lancaster “ Intelligencer,” 
a strong Democratic paper, and such was his 
success that in 1840 he bought the “ Journal,” 
united it with his former purchase, and pub- 
lished both under the title of ‘‘ Intelligencer and 
Journal.” Lancaster County was then the 
stronghold of the Whig party, and Mr. For- 
ney acquired a wide-spread reputation for the 
ability and consistency with which he advo- 
cated Democratic principles. In 1845 Presi- 
dent Polk appointed him Deputy Surveyor of 
the Port of Philadelphia. He disposed of his 
paper, removed to that city, and commenced 
the duties of his office. Soon after his arrival 
he bought a half share in the old ‘‘ Pennsylva- 
nian,” then the leading Democratic organ of 
the State. His connection with this paper 
lasted till 1853. Two years previous to that 
date he was elected Clerk to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and removed to Washington. For 
a long time he was presiding officer of the 
House, and officiated during the exciting strug- 
gle for the election of Speaker in 1855 and 
1856. When the contest was ended, a reso- 
lution was unanimously carried, thanking Mr. 
Forney for the ability and impartiality with 
which he had presided over the deliberations 
of the House. He subsequently became one of 
the editors of the Washington ‘ Union,” and 
held the position until 1856. When James 
Buchanan was nominated for President, Mr. 
Forney was immediately elected chairman of 
the Democratic State Central Committee of 
Pennsylvania, and by his energy and talent 
contributed greatly to the election of President 
Buchanan. In January, 1857, Mr. Forney 
was a candidate for the United States Senate. 
Although very popular in his native State, and 
receiving the support of not only many of the 
newspapers, but of the President himself, who 
wrote a letter to a personal friend in the Legis- 
lature in which he said, ‘“‘ When asked, I have 
always said that I preferred Mr. Forney, and I 
should esteem it a friendly act toward myself 
for any person in or out of the Legislature to 
support him ”; and in spite of his obtaining a 
large majority in the caucus nomination on the 
first ballot, Mr. Forney by various means was 
defeated. After his defeat he returned to 
Philadelphia, and retired for a time into pri- 
vate life. 

In August, 1857, he began the publication 
of the ‘‘ Press,” an independent Democratic 
newspaper in Philadelphia. Having exhausted 
his funds in the political campaign, he pur- 
chased the type on credit, and having no ma- 
chine, the paper was printed for months in the 
office of the ‘‘ Sunday Dispatch.” The ‘‘ Press ” 
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extended a cordial support to Mr. Buchanan’s 
Administration up to the time of the adoption 
of the Lecompton Constitution, and the effort 
to secure the admission of Kansas into the 
Union under it. Mr, Forney resolutely op- 
posed that measure, which caused a disruption 
of the friendly relations which had previously 
existed between the President and himself. 
The result of the struggle now forms a part of 
the political history of the period. Few men 
in the country contributed more than Mr. 
Forney to strengthen the Republican party, 
and to prepare it for the contest of 1860. In 
December, 1859, he was for the second time 
elected Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, and soon after started a Sunday paper 
in Washington called the “ Sunday Morning 
Chronicle.” This venture was successful, and 
was published as a daily. 

In 1861 he was elected Secretary of the Unit- 
ed States Senate. Abraham Lincoln, Charles 
Sumner, and Schuyler Colfax were his warm 
supporters. For six years he discharged the 
duties of that position with distinction. He 
was one of the most fervent and influential 
supporters of the Administration. On the death 
of Lincoln, Mr. Forney supported Andrew 
Johnson for a short time, but, when the “ Press” 
deciared editorially against him, Mr. Forney 
was one of the foremost in the struggle which 
resulted in his impeachment. 

In March, 1871, Mr. Forney became Collect- 
or of the Port of Philadelphia, having somo 
time before resigned the secretaryship of the 
Senate. During the one year he held the 
office he earned the gratitude of many mer- 
chants by converting from a dead letter into a 
living reality the system of direct transporta- 
tion of imports in bond without appraisement 
and examination at the port of original entry. 
This achievement, it has been claimed, laid the 
foundation for the rapid increase in foreign 
trade which has marked the history of Phila- 
delphia during the last few years. As one of 
the chief promoters of the Centennial Exposi- 
tion, he visited Europe as a commissioner, and 
was instrumental in bringing about its success, 
He advocated the opening of the permanent 
exhibition every day of the week, and con- 
tended for Sunday cars and universal suffrage. 
On his return from Europe, Mr. Forney sold 
the “Press” for $180,000. In his editorial 
farewell to his staff he said: ‘The ‘Press’ 
was the outgrowth of my best impulses. It 
was twenty years old on the Ist of August, 
1877. I have done my best to make it a good, 
honest newspaper. It has lived through many 
tempests and changes. It has received and 
returned many blows. Its opinions have been 
its convictions. It has often given offense in 
the championship of a cause or a principle. 
But I can say for myself that in all this long 
course of time I have never deliberately 
wounded or injured a human being, even in 
the fiercest struggles of political or sectional 
difference; and I hope I may be permitted to 
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add that in more than fourteen years of offi- 
cial responsibility, with millions of public 
money to hold and disburse, not a dollar has 
been misapplied or devoted to my personal use. 
I recur to these recollections with pride, now 
that my connection is about to close with the 
newspaper which I founded. My experience 
with the ‘ Press’ has been one of uninterrupted 
satisfaction. I have never been truly happy 
away from my editorial desk. Office and 
honors have all been nothing to the substantial 
pleasures of my journalistic work.” Of late 
years he devoted much time and attention to 
his newspaper, the ‘‘ Progress,” and confident- 
ly anticipated a great success in the enter- 
prise. 

FOSSIL BIRDS. The first discovery of 
any trace of a fossil bird of an earlier geolog- 
ical period, was the observation of the impres- 
sion of a feather in a slate-rock at Solenhofen. 
It was described by H. von Meyer in 1861, 
under the specific name lithographica, but sub- 
sequently received the name Archaeopteryx ma- 
erura. An imperfect specimen of the same 
species was described by Owen, and a complete 
fossil, discovered in 1875, by Carl Vogt. This 
was of the size ofa pigeon. The small head, 
of nearly flat, pyramidal form, was of the true 
reptilian type in the configuration of its bones, 
The neck, the thorax, the ribs, the shoulder- 
girdle, the fore-limb, and the tail were all 
formed like those of reptiles. In the upper 
jaw two small, sharp, conical teeth were dis- 
cerned. The remiges of the wings were fixed 
to the ulnar edge of the arm and to the hand, 
and were covered for half their length with 
down. The hind-foot was that of a bird. 
Birds’ feathers covered the tibia for its whole 
length. The main part of the body was naked. 
Structurally the Archwopteryx macrura was 
more closely allied to reptiles than to birds, 
but with wings, feathers, and birds’ feet it 
possessed the most marked avian character- 
istics, and can therefore be classed neither 
among the reptiles nor the birds. Professor 
Huxley proposes the name Sauropsids for a sin- 
gle great section of vertebrates, including both 
reptiles and birds, 

The two specimens of the genus <Archao- 
pteryx found in Europe were imbedded in Ju- 
rassic strata. Their structural features as well 
as their stratigraphical position mark them as 
belonging to an earlier age than the fossil birds 
afterward found in the cretaceous deposits of 
the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, 
which are described below. In the cretaceous 
formations of England a few specimens of avian. 
fossils have been found, but only fragments of 
bones, which afford no nearer indications of 
the forms which they represent than that they 
are the bones of birds. 

Not long after the first transitional form, 
linking these two great divisions of vertebrates, 
was discovered in Europe, an entire series of 
toothed birds and flying reptiles was brought 
to light in the uninhabited West of the United 
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States. The scientific exploration of these 
wide regions, which has been promoted by the 
rational policy of the Government at Washing- 
ton, has revealed more important forms of 
extinct life, and enriched the sciences of pale- 
ontology and comparative biology with more 
valuable data in recent years than the discov- 
eries in all other lands together. Of these dis- 
coveries, the group of toothed birds classified 
by Professor O. C. Marsh, which he has ranged 
in a sub-class, giving to this the name Odont- 
ornithes, is perhaps of higher scientific value 
than all the rest, not excepting the hipparion, 
through which the Darwinians have traced the 
ancestry of the horse, and which has furnished 
them with an effective argument in support of 
the development theory. In the same geolog- 
ical horizon in which the Odontornithes were 
discovered a great number of pterodactyls, or 
flying reptiles, were found. All these belong 
to a new order, the chief characteristic of 
which helps to bridge the gap between birds 
and reptiles in an important particular, and 
one complementary to the missing link afforded 
in the leading mark of the Odontornithes. This 
is the absence of teeth, on account of which 
peculiarity the name Pteranodontia was be- 
stowed upon the order. The affinity is traced 
further back in a group of wingless reptiles of 
an earlier period, which are likewise toothless. 
They are called the Sauwranodontia, and are 
allied'to the icthyosaurus. The Pteranodontia 
were gigantic animals, some of them having a 
spread of wings measuring twenty-five feet. 

In the course of his ten years’ researches 
before the publication of his monograph on 
the Odontornithes, which forms vol. vii of the 
publications of the “Survey of the Fortieth 
Parallel,” and the first of the ‘‘Memoirs of 
the Peabody Museum of Yale College,” and 
is the opening volume of a work which will 
embody all his investigations of the extinct Ver- 
tebrata of North America, Professor Marsh 
had distinguished twenty species and eight 
genera of toothed birds. Over a hundred spee- 
imens of this type of animals were found. 
These are preserved in the Peabody Museum 
of Natural History at New Haven. Many of 
them are remarkably complete; but some of 
the species are represented by very fragment- 
ary remains. ‘The first discoveries of these 
fossil birds were made in 1870 by Professor 
Marsh, who revisited the field the following 
season and the next, afterward delegating the 
exploratory work to others. 

The eight genera and twenty species de- 
scribed in Professor Marsh’s monograph are 
as follows: 


Apatornis celer, Icthyornis lentus, 


Baptornis advenus, “i tener, 
Graculayus velox, “ validus, 
H pumilus, se victor, 
Hesperornis regalis, Laornis Edyardsianus, 
crassipes, Paleotringa littoralis, 
eR gracilis, 3 yagans, 
Icthyornis dispar, Ws yetus, 
is agilis, Telmatornis priscus, 
8 auceps, We affinis. 
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The remains hitherto discovered in America 
of these strange forms of the Mesozoic age be- 
long to the Cretaceous period. Earlier types 
will probably be found in the Jurassic deposits, 
and possibly still lower down. The three-toed 
foot-prints in the Triassic beds of the Connecti- 
cut Valley, which attracted much attention a 
few years ago as presumably the tracks of birds, 
are now almost unanimously ascribed to the 
dinosaurian reptiles whose bones are found in 
the same deposits. Remains of birds have been 
found on the Atlantic coast in the cretaceous 
rocks, notably in the greensands of New Jer- 
sey. These fossils consist only of separate 
bones, which do not allow of being strictly 
classified. The specimens from the West are 
many of them nearly complete skeletons, which 
cast a flood of light upon the origin of the bird 
type. They were exhumed from the creta- 
ceous strata of the plains of Kansas and Colo- 
rado, which consist for the main part of fine 
yellow chalk and calcareous shale, marine de- 
posits undisturbed by upheavals, in which the 
numerous fossils of the reptile age which they 
contain are preserved in an almost perfect con- 
dition. The geological horizon of the Odont- 
ornithes thus far discovered is within the Mid- 
dle Cretaceous. The strata in which they have 
been found, named by Marsh the Pteranodon 
beds, contain besides these species abundant 
remains of Mosasauroid reptiles, Plesiosaurs 
resembling the Pliosaurus type, the Pterano- 
dons or toothless Pterodactyls, and multitudi- 
nous fishes. 

The Mesozoic birds divide themselves into 
two distinct and widely divergent types; but, 
as they both possess teeth, they are included 
in the new sub-class of Odontornithes. One 
type, represented by the genus Hesperornis, is 
that of large, wingless, aquatic birds, some of 
them of enormous size, whose teeth were fixed 
in grooves. The other group, of which the 
genus Icthyornis may be taken as the typical 
representatives, are small birds with large 
wings and remarkably light and hollow bones, 
whose flying powers must therefore have been 
enormous. Their teeth were fastened in sock- 
ets, and their vertebra were biconcave. 

Marsh has found a fossil bird in the Jurassic 
Atlantosaurus beds of Wyoming, the oldest 
representative of the class except, perhaps, the 
Archeopteryx. The name given to the species 
is Laopteryx priscus. The specimen consists 
of a portion of the skull, which indicates a bird 
larger than the blue heron. The bones of the 
skull are pneumatic. In general character it 
resembles the Ratite, The bird probably pos- 
sessed biconcave vertebra, and was furnished 
with teeth, as one was found in the matrix 
similar to those of the Iethyornis. 

FRANCE (R&pusriqur Frangaise). By the 
terms of the present Constitution, voted by 
the National Assembly in 1871, and bearing 
date February 25, 1875, the legislative power 
is vested in an Assembly of two Houses—the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Senate; and the 
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executive power in a chief magistrate called 
President of the Republic. The deputies are 
elected, for the term of four years, by univer- 
sal suffrage, under the seruwtin Warrondisse- 
ment adopted by the National Assembly on 
November 11, 1875, each arrondissement re- 
turning one deputy; and, if its population be 
over 100,000, an additional deputy for each 
100,000 or fraction thereof. At the general 
election of 1878 the électewrs politiques (per- 
sons having a right to vote) numbered 9,992,- 


329. Citizenship and twenty-one years of age 
are the only requisites to be an elector. The 
number of deputies in 1881 was 557. The 


Senate is composed of 300 members; 75 hold 
their seats for life, vacancies being filled by 
the choice of the Senate; and 225 are elect- 
ive, one third of their number retiring every 
three years. Twenty-five years of age and 
citizenship are the only requisites to be a 
deputy, and forty years of age and citizen- 
ship to be a senator. Both the senators and 
the deputies receive pay for their services, 
at a fixed rate per diem. In the budget for 
1880 the expenses of the Senate were esti- 
mated at 3,865,600 francs, and those of the 
Chamber of Deputies at 6,521,000. Both bod- 
ies assemble on the second Tuesday in Janu- 
ary of each year unless previously convoked 
by the President of the Republic, and must 
remain in session at least five months out of 
the twelve. The President can adjourn the 
Chambers, but not more than twice in one 
session, nor for a longer period than one month 
at a time. The Senate possesses conjointly 
with the Chamber of Deputies the right of in- 
itiating and framing laws; but financial laws 
must first be presented to and voted by the 
deputies. For all practical purposes the four 
years’ existence of the Chamber is a single 
session, with mere adjournments. A dissolu- 
tion alone annuls all bills pending in it. The 
Senate, however, is never dissolved, and bills 
are now taken up by it one session at the stage 
they had reached in the previous one. Indeed, 
a year has repeatedly intervened between the 
passing of a bill in one House and its passing 
in the other. A measure which became a law 
on November 15, 1881, abolishing the last ves- 
tige of ecclesiastical control over cemeteries, 
deserves notice as having been the first to profit 
by this continuity of parliamentary proceed- 
ings. Introduced by a private deputy during 
the session previous, and adopted by the Cham- 
ber, it was sent up to the Senate, but too late 
for discussion before the prorogation. When, 
in 1877, the Senate had for the first time to 
decide how pending bills were affected by a 
dissolution of the Lower House, and with the 
option of making a tabula rasa, of taking up 
pills at the pre-dissolution stage and passing 
them without sending them back to the Cham- 
ber if unamended, or of passing them and send- 
ing them down to the Chamber like measures 
initiated in the Senate, its decision was that 
bills introduced into the Chamber by private 
VoL, xxL—20 A 
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deputies should be expunged, and Government 
bills alone proceeded with. In 1881, however, 
the Senate resolved, under the inspiration of 
its president, M. Léon Say, to place all pre- 
dissolution bills on an equal footing. The 
President of the Republic, elected for a term of 
seven years by a majority of votes by the Sen- 
ate and Chamber of Deputies united in Na- 
tional Assembly, may be re-elected; has the ini- 
tiative of legislation concurrently with the two 
Houses; promulgates the laws voted by both 
Houses; disposes of the armed force of the na- 
tion, and appoints all civil and military func- 
tionaries, including the members of the Cabinet: 
but every act of the President must be coun- 
tersigned by a minister. He may, with the 
assent of the Senate, dissolve the Chamber of 
Deputies before the expiration of its legal 
term; but the electoral colleges must in such 
event be convened for new elections within 
three months. Pursuant to a special article 
appended to the Constitution of 1875, and dated 
July 16th of that year, the President can not 
declare war without the previous assent of 
both Houses. In case of a vacancy by death » 
or any other cause, the Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies must immediately proceed to the 
election of a new President. The President 
of the Republic is responsible only in case of 
high treason; but the Cabinet is responsible 
to the Senate and Chamber of Deputies for 
the general policy of the Government, and 
the ministers individually for their personal 
acts. 

The President of the Republic is M. Jules 
Grévy, elected January 80, 1879; and the Cab- 
inet, at the end of 1881, was composed of the 
following ministers: Foreign Affairs, M. Léon 
Gambetta, President of the Council; Interior, 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau; Finance, M. Alain-Tar- 
gé; Justice, M. Cazot; Commerce and the Ool- 
onies, M. Rouvier; Public Instruction and 
Worship, M. Paul Bert; Public Works, M. 
Raynal; War, General Campenon; Marine, M. 
Gougeard; Agriculture, M. Devés; Fine Arts, 
M. Proust; Posts and Telegraphs, M. Cochery. | 

In this new ministry, dating from Novem- 
ber 14, 1881, is to be observed the severance 
of the Department of Worship from the Inte- 
rior, and its reattachment to Public Instruc- 
tion, from which it used to be temporarily dis- 
joined when the latter portfolio was held by a 
Protestant. By the change, M. Paul Bert, who, 
in his memorable lecture in September last, 
affirmed that nations receded from religion in 
proportion as they advanced in morality, was 
the man appointed to transact business with 
the Catholic prelates. The clerical press 
evinced irritation at the appointment of M. 
Bert. One paper declared it scandalous and 
insolent; some republican journals likewise 
demurred to it; one paper noted that Worship 
was “handed to aman who has hitherto treat- 
ed it as a pamphleteer rather than as a states- 
man”; while another styled it an act both of 
“bad policy and bad taste”; and the clerical 
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organs uttered comments on the foreign ex- 
traction of both the Minister and the Under- 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, the former being 
the son of a Genoese, and the latter (M. Spul- 
ler) of a Baden immigrant. The motives as- 
signed (in the decrees) for the creation of the 
two new portfolios of Agriculture and Fine 
Arts, formerly coupled respectively with Com- 
merce and Public Instruction, were as follows: 
That agriculture is the chief element of national 
wealth; that the Minister of Commerce is sufli- 
ciently oceupied with international exchanges, 
customs, and commercial treaties; that Ger- 
many, America, Austria, and Italy have made 
agriculture a distinct department; that foreign 
competition, bad harvests, and the phylloxera 
have placed French agriculture in a critical 
condition ; and, as regards art, that nations, 
but lately imitators of France, have (as proved 
by the last exhibition) become her rivals in 
the influence of art-training on producing 
forces, and in the importance of strengthening 
technical education. The Minister of Agricult- 
ure was to have charge of surveys and subsi- 
dies for irrigation, drainage, dredging canals, 
water-supply, and agricultural improvements; 
the Minister of Arts, of public buildings, cathe- 
drals, art and technical schools, and drawing 
classes. 

France, with an area of 528,572 square kilo- 
metres (204,081 square miles), is divided into 
87 departments, and had, according to the cen- 
sus of 1876, a population of 36,905,788. 

The movement of population from 1869 to 
1878 was as follows: 








: | c 

aad Births. Deaths. Surplus of births (B.) 

ae: Exclusive of still-births. or deaths (D.). 
BS69 chee, 948,526 864,320 B. 84,206 
TST0; as 944,115 1,046,909 D. 103,394 
US rence 826,121 1,271,010 D. 444,815 
LSTA ee 966,000 793,064 B. 172,986 
BTS r-icte 946,364 844,588 B. 101,776 
TBA. sis 2:2 954,652 781,709 B. 172,948 
ASTD eats 950,975 845,062 B. 105,913 
ASTG. «3m c% 966,682 834,074 B. 182,608 
IST. tess 944,576 801,956 B. 142,620 
ASIC ee « 937,317 839,076 B. 98,241 
SiO e row 936,529 839,882 B. 96,647 





The number of still-births, 89,778 in 1863, 
had in 1879 reached 43,875. 

The relation of marriages to the total popu- 
lation from 1871 to 1877 was as follows: 








Total Number of 
YEARS lati Marriages, marriages to 
Dee as 100 inhabitants, 

LB TH aseaeteretorsta 56,544,067 262,476 0°72 
GTi eecisiareie'p 86,102,921 802,754 0-98 
SUB arejetatals ier 86,260,928 821,238 0°89 
NOVS Nera sie elalars 86,383,481 808,113 0°88 
LSD caplet sper 86,542,910 800,427 0°82 
SIG cralesetauste ots 86,905,788 291,398 0°79 
EL ori Viatatetotatpyetetete 86,977,098 278,094. 0°75 
SCs earersrmi ate 87,119,720 279,650 0°76 





The number of marriages registered in 1879 
was 282,776. 

By the terms of the law of July 29, 1881, the 
budget estimates for 1882 were as follows: 
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REVENUE. France, 
Direct taxes /nce:teiceieis| sisi loie)stenicleaieye 899,994,100 
Stamps and registration duties «+++ 12,227,500 
Product(of the forests sacmwccet secs sieclsisiers ¢ 88,558,600 
Qustomisand=saltin. cmt-syeteter ier e mevele ee aheisieie 831,858,000 


Indirecticontributions entries cisemee ence 1,033,748,000 
140,699,700 






? ’ 
Surplus of the budgets of 1877, 1878, and 1879... 50,616,000 
Three per cent tax on personal property........ 40,485,000 
Universities ;o8 ceo; anteater eee nereen ie teoe 8,485,906 
Receipts from prisoners’ labor ................. 7,887,155 
Reventte or Algeria.e -< «.<icl.oe'sys/-\-/sistois\stejste siete alie 26,990,100 
Taxon clyil pensions. seu meeenare ee erancite 20,664,000 
Miscellaneous receipts. ..........0:0ssceece crn: 49,376,162 
Total (ordinary) revenue................- 2,856,535,222 
EXPENDITURES. Francs, 

Public debtiand dotations<2... hu cccse sce ecce. 1,235,339,577 
Ministry of Justice........ 2h na eer eerie 35,072,992 
5 of Horelen) Atlas, 5 .'si2,0t 400° ee eisai 13,758,300 

‘« of the Interior and of Worship........ 139,698,106 

ey of Winan cess ict mictstaceis ser cee cee 19,561,992 

‘* of Posts and Telegraphs ; 1,995,860 
EOL Wiel aeatcers cnisence tecscieitaentestie 571,398,898 

oy of Marine and the Colonies............ 197,048,497 

i of Public Instruction and Fine Arts.... 114,858,941 
“of Agriculture and Commerce......... 83,131,904 

of Public) Worksite. 228 eae cere 131,933,781 
Total (ordinary) expenditures,............. 2,854,232,905 
Expenditures extraordinary............... 461,136,000 
Gran ditotall 5. aise, hie trotters ere ees 8,315,368,905 


The total public debt amounted, on January 
1, 1879, to a nominal capital of 19,862,035,983 
francs, the interest on which, or rente, was 
748,404,952 frances. The nominal capital of 
each of the four classes of rente, the interest 
or amount of vente, and the number of inscrip- 
tions or individual holders thereof at the date 
just referred to, were as follows: 





| Interest, or | Number of 




















CLASS. “ . 
or description of rente. BNC rae cape co et ae 
Francs, Francs. | 

SP pericente, .eaeeene 12,101,852,167 363,040,565) 1,788,114 

4 per cent. oe 11,152,400 | 446,096 786 

4h per cent.......... 832,061,176 87,442,779 159,459 

Oper cents. cc ccceee 6,917,472,240 849,873,512) 2,432,574 
spree nated | eo 

Totals \ccicilec sis 19,862,035,983 748,404,952| 4,380,933 








The following table shows, from official re- 
turns, the number of holders and the amount 
of rente, at decennial periods, from 1798 to 
1870, and in each of the later years therein 
expressed : 








YEARS : Number of Amount of 
January 1. holders of rente. annual rente. 
Francs, 
24,791 25,111,785 
145,663 56,780,588 
199,697 172,784,838 
195,370 204:696.459 
265,447 195,911,137 
846,330 229,608,758 
1,073,801 838,356,589 
1,254,040 858,087,510 
1,269,789 886,222,343 
2:147,180 502,126,256 
8,478,475 626,120,206 
4,180,040 690,018,493 
4,380,983 748,404,952 








The interest and other expenses connected 
with the national debt were given as follows in 
the budget for 1882: 


FRANOE. 


748,026,289 francs, 
840,482,278  * 


Annuities and hife-interests..... 151,881,060 


Total outlay on account of the debt, 1,235,839,577 francs. 

On January 1, 1873, the new army law of 
July 27, 1872, went into operation. Its first 
article enacts universal liability to military 
service. Every Frenchman capable of bearing 
arms must serve for twenty years, namely, five 
years in the standing army, four years in the 
reserve of the standing army, five years in the 
territorial army, and six years in the reserve 
of the territorial army. 

By a law of July 24, 1878, on the reorganiza- 
tion of the army, France is divided into eight- 
een districts, each of which is occupied by an 
army corps. One army corps is also organized 
in Algeria. Each of the eighteen army corps 
consists of two divisions of infantry, one bri- 
gade of cavalry, one brigade of artillery, one 
battalion of engineers, one squadron of the 
train, a general staff and the subordinate staffs. 
By alaw of March 16, 1880, the former gen- 
eral staff, which was a closed corps consisting 
of 513 officers, has been dissolved, and has 
been replaced by a new staff which is acces- 
sible to all officers who, after completing the 
course of studies in the military school, have 
obtained the staff brevet on the ground of their 
final examination. In this examination all cap- 
tains may take part, even if they have not passed 
throngh the school. Moreover, officers of the 
staff may receive the brevet under special con- 
ditions fixed upon by the Minister of War. The 
Minister of War selects among the brevetted 
officers those who are to enter into the service 
of the general staff. In time of peace they re- 
main in this service for four years, after which 
they return to their former position. They can 
not be recalled to the general staff until two 
years later. While serving in the general staff, 
their names remain on the lists of their own 
branch of the army, but they are kept there 
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“hors cadre.” The brevetted officers who are 
not called into the service of the general staff 
form a reserve. The new general staff consists 
of 300 officers and 150 archivists. Outside of 
this cadre a land-surveying commission has been 
established in connection with the war depot, 
consisting of twelve officers. 

The actual strength of the army on a peace 
footing in 1881 was 498,497 men, of whom 52,- 
750 were in Algeria, while about 39,000 were 
absent on leave and in hospitals. Here follows 
the latest published classification by arms: 










Enfamtty: ccscee stevie sete ets . 283,163 
Cavalry... . 68,907 
Artillery. 68,762 
Engineers.. 11,007 
TPAING SF osivacis setae toate lacie a abso seeenS 9,540 
Administrative troops... ........ccsese0ece 27,990 
Gondarmeniers iv eericsiiscinstsace nas nce siete 26,511 

ROCA e peranclunicitechelcicivicioere serversece cents 495,880 


The total number of recruits in 1879 was 
816,662, of whom 34,857 were rejected. Of 
the total number, 46,636 were unable to read 
and write, 9,931 were able to read only, 64,409 
could read and write, 181,680 had an element- 
ary education, 5,851 held degrees and diplomas, 
and of 9,155 the degree of instruction was un- 
known. 

The navy, on January 1, 1881, comprised 356 
vessels. Of these, 59 were ironclads (82 large 
war-vessels and 27 for coast defense); 235 
steamers (57 cruisers, 39 dispatch-boats, 47 
gunboats, 61 transports, and 31 torpedo-boats); 
and 68 sailing-vessels. 

The foreign trade of France is officially di- 
vided into “commerce général,” which com- 
prises the entire imports and exports, includ- 
ing goods in transit, and ‘‘ commerce spécial,” 
which embraces the imports consumed and 
the exports produced within the country. The 
following table exhibits the movements of 
French commerce from 1859 to 1880 (value 
expressed in francs): 





GENERAL COMMERCE, 


SPECIAL COMMERCE, GOLD AND PREOLOUS METALS, 





YEARS, 








Imports. | Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 
ASCOP een tee ails ee No be piesced aire 4,907,500,000 | 3,400,600,000 } 296,000,000 | 475,000,000 
BOVE ciao ae tea piaisre sini 5,579,300,000 | 4,269,600,000 | 4,594,800,000 | 8,163,100,000 839,200,000 424,500,000 
GTS Sone hme eee | 5'008.900,000 | 4.111.700,000 | 4,461,000,000 | 3,869,800,000 | 546,000,000 | 189,600,000 
Leena ee ero 4.570,000,000 | 4°371,000,000 | 8,669,800,000 | 8,436,300,000 | 688,100,000 | 141,200,000 
BRAGG Sn Pte ee eae s nee 4.908,800,000 | 4,547,500,000 | 3,988,400,000 8.575,600,000 804,000,000 234,000,000 
WS iaece aie aeeie te terion 4,461,800,000 | 4,807,000,000 | 8,536,600,000 8,872,600,000 | 228,000,000 219,000,000 
1874. 4,429.500,000 | 4,702,100,000 | 8,507,700,000 8,701,100,000 | 952,000,000 159,000,000 
188. - 2. 4,576,400,000 | 4,822,300,000 | 8,554,800,000 8,787,300,000 | 565,000,000 492,000,000 
a 3 ( 1869-187. 4,107,000,000 | 4,061,800,000 | 8,342,500,000 8,259,700,000 462,000,000 871,000,000 
Zz 1864-1868.... | 3'813'800,000 | 3,988,800.000 | 2,858,700,000 | 2,961,800,000 | 799,000,000 | 451,000,000 
ie | 185918682 5.2 5.526080 | See eo 000 | 3,088,200,000 | 2:121'100,000 | 2,271,000,000 | 607,000,000 | 518,000,000 





France produced 680,316 gallons (U. S. wine 
measure) of wine in 1879, against 2,217,600,- 
000 in 1875. The mean price per gallon from 
1862 to 1867 inclusive was 386 cents, and the 
percentage of taxation upon the value, 14°55. 
The wine exported from France in 1879 was 
of the total value of $45,917,000; and that im- 
ported, $21,074,400. More than 4} per cent 
of the area of France is vineyard, occupying 
7,000,000 persons. Yet the wine consumed in 


and exported from France is not all of French 
growth: 1,400,000 acres of vineyard had, up 
to 1881, been devastated by the phylloxera, 
and foreign wines are imported in ever-in- 
creasing quantities (nearly 15,700,000 gallons 
in 1880), mostly from Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy. The champagne exported to the United 
States in 1880 was of the value of $2,317,593. 

The chief sources of the imports and desti- 
nations of the exports in 1880 were as follows: 


FRANCE. 
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COUNTRIES. Imports. Exports. 
Frances, Francs, 
PABMIbAATN es eaters sb oi0/0: 599,000,000 | — 830,200,000 
ae a 415,000,000 | 429,400,000 
Uta yersteteracistey+)=(e 857,800,000 180,400,000 
GCM AN yireleraisteie'elerercieivisieiaie ect 413,000,000 848,500,000 
Bwitverland ......ceccccesace 103,200,000 246,500,000 
a 182,800,000 149,600,000 
843,000,000 34,200,000 
116,900,000 16,000,000 
42,400,000 44,700,000 
7,000,000 18,300,000 
90,500,000 21,300,000 
155,400,000 59,200,000 
16,700,000 16,600,000 
Totals Europe........... 2,842,700,000 | 2,886,000,000 
United States’. .jcancccn ey 715,900,000 276,200,000 
Argentine Republic.......... 134,600,000 73,100,000 
Bra ecinsaeasls. achecelares 55,100,000 70,900,000 
Poriiayancs ener sees ee 51,500,000 13,500,000 
Sy Maaisiessc aren ets ania Fran ong 
LD eis elaie 6 , , 4 
Mexico 7,500,000 | 18,800,000 
Other countries 79,800,000 81,600,000 
Totals America.......... 1,098,300,000 562,000,000 
126,200,000 7,100,000 
95,400,000 8,500,000 
80,600,000 a 300000 
3,900,000 
19,600,000 4'200,000 
275,700,000 27,900,000 
188,800,000 54,000,000 _ 
Other countries............ 12,600,000 6,100,000 
Totals foreign countries, . -4,368,100,000 8,040,900,000 _ 
EAI OYIS I: sore ayeister iors \a. creas o'6.e a5n 122,300,000 139,300,000 
Saromal ees mee Gee gies 12,700,000 4£:200,000 
MAHI GOs crise, cleats soleus cove 24,000,000 3,700,0 
Guadeloupe, ............ 19,000,000 12,000,000 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 23,100,000 5,500,000 
HVOti MONI nesensc lates oeoicisieseciete | 17,900,000 7,400,000 
French Guiana........... coos 300,000 5,100,000 
French possessions in India.. 5,100,000 800,000 
Other possessions........... 2,700,000 400,000 
Totals colonies.......... 227,100,000 | 190,400,000 
Total foreign commerce..| 4,595,200,000 | 8,281,800,000 
The principal articles of import and export 
in 1880 were as follows (in francs) : 
CLASSES. Imports, Exports. 
Articles of food..........++es 2,153,868,000 809,234,000 
Raw materials ...,........., 1,777,724,000 582,044,000 
Manufactured goods........, 483,965,000 | 1,668,832,000 
Other merchandise ,......... 491,990,000 840,433,000 
Total merchandise,......] 4,907,547,000 8,400,639,000 
Coins and precious metals... 295,759,000 475,073,000 
lotelaemtanstiscee se ve Le 5,208,306,000 | 8,875,712,000 





The port movements of the republic for the 
year 1880 were as follows: 














ENTERED, OLEARED, 
FLAGS. 
Number of Number of 
vessels, Tons, Aes mone 
French....} 10,194 8,581,875 8,00T 8,159,688 
Foreign,...| 26,281 8,886,471 15,117 8,996,578 
Total....| 86,425 11,968,346 28,124 7,156,211 





The merchant navy at the close of 1880 was 


as follows: 











DESCRIPTION OF CRAFT. Number. Tons, 
Hishing-Vessels a. risieiscveiinee sie ss 9,987 184,983 
Coasting-vessels.,........ 2,399 | 111,599 
Ocoan-vessels rence seaaniee cont 1,748 643,406 
Wachts letter ssa nemesis 50 929 29,310 

Total Se0seeenenenee 15,058 | 919,298 
Dotals 1879 Baecsosnen eeeeeeane 15,033 | 982,858 





Of the total number in 1880, 14,406 vessels, 
of 641,539 tons, were sailing-vessels, and 652, 
of 2'77,759 tons, were steamers. 

The railroads of France are either main lines, 
which serve the general interest, or local lines. 
The former belong partly to the state Govern- 
ment, and partly to private companies. The 
latter will be assumed by the Government at 
the expiration of their charters. The number 
of kilometres in operation on January 1, 1881, 
was as follows: 


Main limes: fers aiecsie «0:0 o's otece.cieracaun ete rie Ines 23,977 
Local lines 73.5 .c.4. 00 see adees acoe eee 2,189 
DOCAL i rsislataitelsistaistetels = cfatata <iateialetieeeetere 26,166 


The number of kilometres in the course of 
construction, on the same date, was 6,038, of 
which 2,498 were built by companies, and 
8,540 by the Government. 

The statistics of telegraphs are as follows: 








Length of lines in 188¢, kilometres.... 65,949 
Length of wires in 1880.............. 196,533 
Stations in1880........... 3 5,891 

Total dispatches in 1830. 16,493,897 
RO@VONUC sie tstne Sere tee cle cee 23,029,835 francs. 
WX PETMAN te cte)steteielelsle Mee chiens oeee 18,088,040 ‘ 

The latest postal statistics were as follows: 

Number of post-offices in 1879...... 5,802 
Number of letters sent in 1880..... 522,402,165 
Number of postal-cards............ 80,119,434 
Naluable letters... ......c.c0esse0ee 9,157,692 

Ne wSDADerek note eee nena 820,568,422 
Samples and printed matter........ 836,805,848 

Total articles sent 1,219,053,561 
Receipts in 1879....... 104,769,735 francs, 
Hxpendituxetaewse cence oeoere 76,271,510 * 


The senatorial amendments to the Merchants’ 
Shipping Bill having been accepted by the 
Chamber on January 80, 1881, the bill was 
promulgated on the following day. Clause four 
provides that, as compensation for the burdens 
imposed on ship-building by customs duties, a 
bounty shall be granted of 60 francs per ton 
gross on iron ships, of 20 francs on wooden 
ships of not less than 200 tons, of 10 francs 
on wooden ships of smaller size, of 40 francs 
on mixed constructions, and 12 francs per 100 
kilogrammes on steam-engines and their acces- 
sories. Olause five accords, on vessels enlarged, 
similar bounties proportionate to the increase 
of tonnage, as also for steam-power inserted af- 
ter the completion of the ships, together with a 
bounty of 8 francs per 100 kilogrammes for new 
boilers of French build. Olause nine grants a 
premium on long voyages for ten years, a com- 
pensation for the burden imposed on merchant 
shipping by navy recruiting and service. The 
premium begins at 1 frane 50 centimes per 
ton net for every 1,000 miles traversed by ves- 
sels of French build, and is reduced by # of a 
centime for wooden or mixed ships, and by } 
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centime foriron ships. Vessels of foreign build 
will have only half this premium, save those 
already registered as French, which will have 
the full allowance, and steamers built on a 
plan previously approved by the Government 
will have 15 per cent extra. Fishing and pleas- 
ure craft and all vessels of subsidized lines are 
excluded from the premium. In the event of 
war, merchant-vessels may be called by requi- 
sition to the service of the State, and every 
ship receiving a premium on navigation will 
be bound to carry mails gratuitously, and a post- 
office official if required. Foreign ships wholly 
or partially changing hands are henceforth to 
pay 3 francs for admission to registration, in- 
stead of only 2 francs as before. 

The number of authorized savings-banks on 
December 31, 1878, was 526, with 794 branch- 
es; the total number of books out being 3,- 
173,721, representing an aggregate of 1,275,- 
606,395 francs to the credit of depositors. 

The area and the population of the French 
colonies and protected countries, according to 
the most recent official returns, are shown in 
the following tabular statement: 








Area of 
G territory in . 
COLONIES. “eae Population. 
* |kilometres.* 
ASIA: 
India : Pondichéry, Chandernagore, 
Karikal, Mahé, Yanaon (1575) t.. 509 276,476 
French Cochin-China (1878)........ 59,408 | 1,592,202 
OcEANIA: 
New Caledonia (1876).............. 17,080 41,694 
Loyalty Islands (1876)............. 2,743 13,174 
Marquesas Islands (1876).......... 1,274 5,754 
Tahiti and dependencies (1S76)..... 1,179 11,172 
Tubai, Varitu, Oparo (1876)........ 209 793 
Tuamotu Archipelago, with Gambier 
HRIAMGR(LOTO) -o- Seas'> cet siccc.oe 1,000 5,469 
Clipperton Islands (1876).......... 5 | Uninhab. 
AFRIOA ? 
PAN OMAALO I) acle eninlo <bielelala's v.- 6 430,000 | 2,867,626 
Senegambia and dependencies (1878) | Doubtful 187,905 
Gaboon and Gold Coast...........+ 20,000? | 186,183? 
Gor 8i Onde see tba sicicete ee pre oe 1,979 178,310 
Mayotte: (1878).o no +c cecckecs sees 866 9,05 
Nossi-Bé and dependencies (1879). t 293 { 7,135 
St. Marie de Madagascar (1879) .... 10,967 
AMERIOA } 
French Guiana (1878)............-+ 121,413 27,299 
Guadeloupe, inclusive of St. Barthol- 
iiew, (ASiG) ae senrasiceames dacs ws 1,869 185,460 
Martinique (1879)........-.-.-. 00. 98T 164,250 
St. Pierre and Miquelon (1878)...... 235 4,915 
Total coloniass. iu Je6% es sicclees 230,599 | 2,858,166 
PROTECTED COUNTRIES. 
Gam bodia (1874) .20%.'ss)26 bis eleicie's 60 83.861 £90,000 
SPT S ace se stletsrecho (Wiis sivls osotenwis sisidies 116,848 | 2,100,000 
Total countries protected......| 200,209 | 2,990,000 
Grand Oval ac erastemacis sele's ls e)ap6 860,808 | 8,715,792 











As observed in the foregoing table, Tunis 
now figures as one of the countries under the 
protection of France. Notwithstanding the 
protest of the Sublime Porte, France, after 
occupying the regency, concluded with Tunis, 
on May 12, 1881, a treaty comprising the fol- 
lowing articles: 





* One square kilometre equals 0°386 square mile. 
+ The population in 1879 was 276,649, 
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Artictx I, The treaties of friendship and commerce 
existing between France and the regency are con- 
firmed and renewed, 

Art. II, With the view to facilitating for the Goy- 
ernment of the French Republic the means of guaran- 
teeing the defense of its interests, the Bey’s Govern- 
ment accords the Government of the French Republic 
every facility for assuring the security of the shore 
and frontiers of the regency by an occupation, the 
extent and conditions of which will be determined 
hereafter. 

Art. IIT. This occupation will cease when the Bey- 
lic authorities have sheen that they can insure the 
security of the frontiers. The Government of the 
Republic, on its side, guarantees the Bey’s states 
against all external aggression. 

Arr. IV. The Government of the French Republic 
guarantees the execution of existing treaties, 

Art. V. The Government of the French Republic 
is represented at Tunis by a minister resident, who 
will watch over the execution of the above provisions. 

Art. VI. The diplomatic agents of the French Re- 
public at foreign courts will protect Tunisian subjects 
and defend their interests. In return, the Bey’s Goy- 
ernment engages not to conclude any international 
treaty, convention, or act, without first giving notice 
of it to the Government of the French Republic, and 
without a previous understanding with it. 

Art. VII. The Government of the French Republic 
and the Bey’s Government will arrange the terms of 
the settlement of the public debt and of the rights of 
the creditors of the regency. The conditions on which 
that settlement will be made will be fixed hereafter. 

Art. VIII. A war contribution will be paid by the 
frontier and coast tribes; the amount of the imposi- 
tions and the mode of recovery will be debated in 
ulterior negotiations. 

Arr. IX. In order to protect French interests against 
the smuggling of arms and ammunition, the Bey’s 
Government engages to prevent all importation of 
powder and arms. f ‘ 

Arr, X. The present treaty will be submitted for the 
ratification of the President of the French Republic. 


Algeria, the most considerable, as it is the 
most costly, of France’s colonial possessions, 
was under military rule until 1871, but the 
affairs of the colony are now administered by 
a civil governor-general, except in the unset- 
tled districts, inhabited for the most part by 
nomadic tribes. The governor-general is in- 
vested with legislative powers in civil affairs, 
but in all important cases he is advised by a 
colonial council, established by the home gov- 
ernment. The present governor-general is M. 
Louis Tirman, Councilor of State. 

In the French financial estimates for 1882, 
the revenue of Algeria was set down at 26,- 
990,100 francs, and the expenditure at 29,974,- 
599 francs. The normal monetary status of 
the colony is a considerable excess of cost over 
the yield. 

The commerce for the year 1879 was of the 
total value of 391,800,000 francs, of which 
amount 214,000,000 represented the exports. 
The values of the exports to and imports from 
the United States were $2,128,880 and $3,- 
562,360 respectively. 

In the tne year there were 3,018 vessels 
entered, aggregating 1,127,731 tons; and 3,155 
cleared, with a total of 1,154,525 tons, The 
merchant navy See 133 vessels, of an 
aggregate tonnage of 5,705. 

“Of eaten there were, on January 1, 1881, 
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1,153 kilometres; and of telegraphs, in 1876, 
there were 5,588 kilometres, with 9,865 kilo- 
metres of wires, including the Algero-Tunisian 
net-work and the submarine cable, The num- 
ber of telegraph-oflices in 1879 was 163; and 
that of the dispatches, 803,742. 

According to official returns, under date of 
December 8, 1877, the area and population of 
Algeria were as follows: 


CIVIL DEPARTMENT, 






































Square POPULATION. 
DEPARTMENTS. Lilpeasipert penta 
| Males. Females. Totals. 
Algiers.......... | 8,268 27 | 259,229 | 226109 | 435,338 
Oranseee neon 15,855: 63 | 2291507 | 193.938 | 416,465 
Constantine ..... 17,975°65 | 229,689 | 185,025 414,714 
Totals....... 41,599-55 | 711,445 | 605,072 | 1,316,517 
MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 
Area in POPULATION, 
DIVISIONS. square 
kilometres. | Domiciled.| Nomads. Totals, 
Algiers.......... 118,850°85| 13,942 | 573.327 | 587,269 
Orne ges: 185,172°11| 91478 | 297.988 | 236,716 
Constantine ..... 134,377°49| 12,804 | 7141230 | 727,194 
Totals. ...... 333,400°45] 86,314 | 1,514,795 | 1,551,109 
erste Meee eek 
Totals of Algeria.| 430,000 |........ Ue dikes 8. be | 2,867,626 





In October, 1880, the area of the civil de- 
partment had been extended to 738,388 square 
kilometres, and the population had increased 
to 1,884,124. The classification by nationali- 
ties, for the entire colony, was as follows: 
198,092 French; 383,506 naturalized Jews; 
94,038 Spaniards ; 26,322 Italians ; 14,313 Eng- 
lish; 6,518 Germans; 2,748 Swiss; 2,663 
Turks; 792 Belgians; and 2,477,641 native 
Mussulmans. 

Both Houses, formally opened on January 
11th, instead of the 13th (the statutory open- 
ing day), adjourned to the 20th, and on that 
day proceeded to the election of office-bearers. 
M. Léon Say was re-elected President of the 
Senate by 170 votes, or 23 more than he had 
received when originally appointed in May, 
1880. M. Gambetta, elected for the third time 
President of the Chamber, received 262 votes, 
against 259 in 1880, and 314 in 1879. On the 
21st both Presidents delivered their inaugural 
addresses. That of M. Gambetta elicited warm 
applause, and, on the motion of a deputy, was 
ordered to be placarded throughout France. 
The following extract from his discourse em- 
bodies an interesting review of the labors, past 
and future, of the Chamber: 

The session now opened, the crowning one of this 
Parliament, will enable you, not without effort, to 
complete the heavy task imposed on you by the coun- 
try. Much has still to be done, but you have already 
done a good deal. On the very morrow of the memo- 
rable struggle of May to October, 1877, you inaugu- 
rated the execution of the resolution of France. You 
have put an end to the enterprises of personal rule 
and of the old parties. You have restored in all its 
reality the government of the country by the country, 
You have restored Paris to the Parliament, and the 
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Parliament to Paris. By a grand act of clemency and 
political sagacity * you have drawn a veil over the 
remains of our civil discords, and that without incur- 
ring any peril to republican order. You have favored 
the efforts that have been directed to national educa- 
tion laws. After restoring in their integrity the too 
long disregarded rights and laws of the state, you 
have insured the education of all French youth. By 
embodying for the first time in the law an absolute 
respect for liberty of conscience, you have thoroughly 
remodeled higher and intermediate education, richly 
endowed the three branches of public instruction, and 
thereby prepared a splendid crop of men for the fut- 
ure. Public works have received from you a decisive 
and unprecedented impulse. The populations who 
had contributed to the creation of the old railways 


are at length, by a just reciprocity, about to possess 
new means of transport and exchange. The fine 


works which France owes to nature and to the past 
have assumed from your generous co-operation an 
extension and power which will enable them, from 
Dunkirk to Marseilles, to compete effectually with the 
greatest entrepots in Europe. The roads and the 
canals, largely subsidized and restored, broadened 
and constructed, will complete that admirable system 
of means of communication. Alongside the indus- 
trial and economic machinery you have taken a jeal- 
ous interest in reconstructing and refounding the 
military and naval machinery of France; you have 
taken a special interest in the men charged on land 
and at sea with the custody and employment of that 
vast machinery. The situation, both in active serv- 
ice and as pensioners, of all the officers and soldiers 
has been improved; that of the non-commissioned 
officers has been and is still the subject of your con- 
stant solicitude. The staff has been reorganized; it 
remains for you, by passing the bills laid before you, 
to recast the recruiting law, organize the military ad- 
ministration, fix the rules of advancement, and the 
belief is warranted that you will not separate without 
having given the last touch to the great work of na- 
tional defense. You have been able to accomplish 
such a programme, thanks to the wonderful industry 
and thrift of the country, which for five years has 
annually yielded you in surpluses the large remis- 
sions of taxation by which you have lightened each 
budget. You have set the budgets in equilibrium 
devoted large sums to all the public services, and 
rendered the credit of France beyond all comparisons. 
A special law of the greatest moment for the different 
branches of social economy, the total recasting of our 
general customs tariff, the postal and telegraphic re- 
form, the fusion of these two services, and a long 
series of business laws will remain a standing proof 
of your activity and competency. Lastly, while wait- 
ing to place by law public liberties beyond reach of 
attack, you have fayored the exercise of them. You 
have already secured the right of meeting. The 
press will shortly be set free by your coming delib- 
erations, and also the legal recognition of professional 
associations. This you have gone through amid pro- 
found peace, both at home and abroad. More espe- 
cially as regards the maintenance of peace abroad, 
your harmony with the Government and the country 
has been unbroken. In spite of assertions reposing 
on no foundation, the whole world knows that the 
foreign policy of France neither masks secret objects 
nor adventures. This is a guarantee which resides in 
the very form of the republican government, in 
which all depends on the national sovereienty and on 
a democracy, in the bosom of which external peace, 
dignified and well sustained, is at once the means 
and the object of democratic progress, At home this 
policy, these reforms, these results, and these hopes 
will enable you to submit yourselves with confidence 
to the judgment of the country. Since you began 
to occupy these seats, several times and in divers 
ways the nation has had occasion to pronounce itself 





* Allusion to the decree of July 11, 1880, granting plenary 
amnesty to the insurgents of the Commune, 
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on your acts. It has always afforded them a rigorous 
sanction, and it is not immediately atter the magnifi- 
cent elections which have just taken place for the 
municipalities that your entire community of ideas 
- yscles with universal suffrage can be con- 
ested. 


On February 6th the Chamber disposed of 
the Press Bill, subject to a second reading, 
provisions punishing seditious crimes, obscure 
articles or illustrations, defamation and in- 
sults to foreign sovereigns or embassadors hay- 
ing been agreed to. A clause proposing the 
visitation of insults to the republic with from 
three to twelve months’ imprisonment was, 
after prolonged discussion, rejected by 287 
votes to 187, on the ground that the repub- 
lic was ‘‘ strong enough to defy insults.” On 
the 15th the stipulation was agreed to (by 
253 votes to 222) that ‘‘no foreign journal 
shall be excluded from France except by decis- 
ion of a Cabinet council.” 

On February 7th the Chamber went on 
with M. Naquet’s Divorce bill, the discussion 
of which was awaited and followed with in- 
tense anxiety and interest. Divorce, expunged 
from the code civile by the religious reaction 
of 1816, bas ever since been replaced in France 
by an old law restored, allowing only judicial 
separation (séparation de corps). M. Léon 
Renault, reporter to the committee, vindicated 
the measure as a revival, not of the law of 
1792, which he disapproved, but that of 1803. 
It restricted divorce, when desired by but one 
of the consorts, to cases of adultery, maltreat- 
ment, or insult, and condemnation to degrad- 
ing punishments; while divorce by mutual con- 
sent was by it subjected to various conditions, 
such as the acquiescence of the children, the as- 
signment to them of one half the property, etc. 
As a compromise with traditional scruples, it 
proposed the indissolubility of the second mar- 
riage of divorced persons, and admitted judi- 
cial separation as still obtainable. M. Renault 
urged in behalf of the new measure that di- 
vorce, far from favoring heedless marriages, 
would strengthen tottering unions, while the 
marriage of the adulterous would be forbidden ; 
and that judicial separations were increasing 
in France more rapidly than divorces in other 
countries, the rate of the former being nine 
per 1,000 marriages, and that of the latter but 
four per 1,000. 

An amendment modifying the system of 
judicial separation was combated by M. Na- 
quet himself. M. Cazot, Minister of Justice, 
said that religious considerations were foreign to 
the debate, and that scrupulous Catholics might 
still have recourse to séparation de corps ; that 
divorce would do away with forced celibacy, 
diminish the number of illegitimate offspring, 
and encourage the creation of new families; 
that the question at issue was whether certain 
exceptional circumstances ought not to be sac- 
rificed to the preservation of the institution of 
marriage—the key-stone of social existence; 
that matrimony was no ordinary contract, but 
one which, though founded on the free-will of 
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the parties, when once entered into became in- 
dissoluble ; and that permanence was what the 
parties had in view when taking the marriage 
vow, nor would any one have then thought of 
divorce but for M. Naquet’s project, which, if 
sanctioned, would determine a marked increase 
of improvident unions, bearing in them the 
germs of corruption and dissolution, and dis- 
courage tolerance and reciprocal concessions in 
existing marriages. The clause repealing the 
law of 1816 was rejected by 261 votes to 225, 
and the reform of the judicial separation sys- 
tem left as the only possible modification of 
the present state of things. 

The result of the municipal elections in Jan- 
uary was favorable to the republicans. 

Early in the same month were announced 
further incursions of Tunisian tribes in Alge- 
ria, which the Bey was powerless to prevent; 
and in April the hostile movements of the 
Kroumirs against the French troops determined 
the appropriation of 5,695,000 francs for an ex- 
pedition, of which General Forgemol was ap- 
pointed commander. On the 20th M. Roustan, 
the French Consul-General in Tunis, informed 
the Bey that he would be held responsible for 
any effusion of blood that might occur; the 
Island of Tabarea was occupied by the French 
troops on the 21st, and on the 25th the mili- 
tary operations commenced against the Krou- 
mirs. The suzerainty of the Porte over Tunis 
was asserted in a note addressed by the Turk- 
ish embassador to the French Government; 
and on May 9th a circular was issued by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, declaring that the 
only object of the Tunisian expedition was to 
insure the safety of Algeria. 

On the 15th M. Jules Ferry announced to 
the Chamber the “happy diplomatic settle- 
ment of the Tunisian question,” and expressed 
the hope that the treaty * concluded with the 
Bey would be regarded as ‘securing legitimate 
interests without exceeding the limits of jus- 
tice and moderation.” Toward the end of the 
month the operations against the Kroumirs 
terminated successfully; but the insurrection 
of the Algerian tribes, one of which was ably 
commanded by Bou-Amena, seemed to fore- 
shadow further troubles. An additional ap- 
propriation of 14,000,000 frances for the Tunis- 
ian expedition was asked for by the Minister 
of War on June 9th, and voted July 9th. On 
the 19th Marseilles was the scene of a disturb- 
ance growing out of a quarrel, with the Italian 
residents, about the French policy in Tunis. 

The defeat of the serutin de listet bill (re- 
jected June 9th by 148 votes to 114), and, in 
the August elections, his ill success in his own 
Belleville constituency, of which, though ill 
requited, he has ever been the dauntless cham- 
pion, were grave rebuffs to M. Gambetta,t 
whose supineness and embarrassment as pre- 
mier after November 14th filled France and the 
world with surprise. 

* For the text of this treaty, see page 809. 


+ See SorUTIN DE LisTE, p. 807. 
+See GamBetra, Léon Michel, p. 813. 
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FRIENDS. The later statistical reports 
of several yearly meetings of the Society of 
Friends indicate a small gradual increase of 
members. The London yearly meeting, which 
had been declining for fifty years, has within 
a few years past been receiving accessions; 
and its reports for 1881 indicated an increase 
during the year of 106 members, the whole 
number being 14,981. The reports of the In- 
diana yearly meeting showed an increase of 
1,000 members during the year, and a total of 
19,342 members. This increase is not, how- 
ever, observed in all the yearly meetings, some 
of which still appear to be falling back or sta- 
tionary. Thus, the Philadelphia yearly meet- 
ing had only 5,650 members in 1881 against 
6,000 in 1871, and the New England yearly 
meeting 4,399 in 1881 against 4,403 in 1871. 
The mission at Matamoras, Mexico, returned 
204 members. Its converts were preaching ef- 
fectively at several places. A series of school- 
books published by the mission has gained a 
large circulation throughout the country. 

Among the marked features in the recent 
history of the Society of Friends are the de- 
velopment of a tendency among individual 
members to conformity with the usages of 
other denominations, and to occasional partici- 
pation in their religious exercises, and the tol- 
eration which has been accorded to it in some 
of the yearly meetings. The singing of hymns 
has been permitted in Friends’ meetings, min- 
isters of the society have preached in the pul- 
pits of other denominations; and an English 
Friend of sufficient prominence to make his 
case conspicuous has been baptized without 
provoking any adverse action from the month- 
ly meeting with which he was connected. A 
suit which was brought in the State of Indiana 
for the control of the property of the society, 
and of a legacy which had been left it, involved 
the question of the legality of departures of 
this character. The points wherein the “ Pro- 
gressive” party, who brought the suit, differ 
from the Orthodox party, or adherents of the 
old order, were defined in the pleadings as fol- 
lows: The Progressive party deny that Chris- 
tians should await the influence of the Holy 
Spirit in conducting religious services, but 
claim that they should be governed by fixed 
purposes, or a sense of duty, in such matters; 
they deny that men have an inward light, such 
as the light of Christ, till after conversion; 
they teach that Christ had a human and a di- 
vine nature, and that the divine nature or God- 
head died on the cross; that the material 
bodies of the redeemed will be raised; that it 
is no longer necessary to continue the peculiar 
habit, dress, address, and forms of worship of 
the Friends; they hold protracted meetings by 
prearrangement, and call publicly on persons 
to speak, or pray, or relate their Christian ex- 
perience, ask the unconverted to make con- 
fession of their sins, setting seats apart for 
them, and have singing; their Sunday-schools 
are formally opened and closed, and vocal and 
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instrumental music is used in them; they hola 
that marriage is a civil ordinance, and that 
ministers may marry persons without refer- 
ence to the inquiry or consent of the society ; 
that ministers should be regularly assigned to 
the ministry, and money should be systemat- 
ically collected for their support; they do not 
discourage the use of titles of address in con- 
nection with the names of persons; and their 
funerals are conducted with reading from the 
Scriptures, singing, and a discourse from a 
special text. 

In the case referred to, the plaintiffs held 
that they represented the original and regular 
quarterly meeting, and that it was recognized 
as such by the Western yearly meeting, with 
which it was connected, and which was in 
orderly communication, according to the cus- 
tom of the society, with all the other yearly 
meetings; therefore they were, according to 
the Friends’ custom, a branch of the society in 
good standing, notwithstanding their alleged 
departures from the old usage, and, as such, 
legitimately entitled to the possession of the 
property they claimed. The defendants, the 
plaintiffs maintained, who had separated from 
the quarterly meeting and from the Western 
yearly meeting on account of their toleration 
of departures from ancient Friends’ usage, and 
had formed a new quarterly meeting and a 
new yearly meeting, were not entitled to be 
recognized as representatives of regular organi- 
zations, notwithstanding their adherence to the 
ancient usage, because they had not received 
the recognition which was accorded to the 
bodies of which the plaintiffs were representa- 
tive, in correspondence with the other yearly 
meetings. The court held, in answer to an 
argument on demurrer in which these allega- 
tions were set forth, that the highest church 
organization must decide whether there has 
been departure in doctrines, and, until the su- 
perior organization has so determined, the civil 
court can not enter upon an investigation of 
that question; that no organization can be rec- 
ognized by the civil courts as legal and valid, 
whether a yearly, quarterly, or monthly meet- 
ing, which has not been recognized in accord- 
ance with the rules and usages of the Church 
as having been regularly established. By the 
averments of the papers as presented in the 
proceedings, it appeared, in effect, that all the 
yearly meetings throughout the world hold 
control over the establishment of each pro- 
posed new yearly meeting, not like the Pres- 
byterian Church, through a General Assembly, 
or, like the Methodist Church, through a quad- 
rennial General Conference, but through cor- 
respondence of recognized officers of each 
yearly meeting, the means only being different, 
but the end accomplished, so far as the present 
inquiry is concerned, being the same. Apply- 
ing these principles to the facts stated in the 
answer, the subject of inquiry in the case was 
narrowed down practically to the recognized 
legitimacy of succession of each of the two 
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FUSION DISK. 


contending societies, each of which claimed to 
be the White Lick quarterly meeting of Friends. 
If those who had withdrawn from the West- 
ern yearly meeting to form a new yearly 
meeting had never been recognized in accord- 
ance with the usages of the Society of Friends 
as a regularly and properly organized yearly 
meeting, they had no rights, powers, or au- 
thority which the civil courts could recognize 
as such; and if, as was also alleged, the de- 
fendant society had never been recognized by 
the established Western yearly meeting, with- 
in whose territorial jurisdiction they seemed 
to have attempted to organize, as properly or- 
ganized, then they had no rights as such organi- 
zation which the civil courts could protect or 
enforce. It might appear to the court or jury 
that the recognized Western yearly meeting, 
or the recognized White Lick quarterly meet- 
ing, had utterly abandoned the ancient faith 
and practices, doctrines and teachings of the 
Society of Friends; yet when the superior or- 
ganizations have decided otherwise, when they 
continued to recognize and fellowship these 
organizations, notwithstanding such apparent 
change, as regular and orthodox, and refused 
to recognize or admit to fellowship the new 
organization which might appear to adhere 
strictly and tenaciously to such ancient faith 
and practices, courts and juries must respect 
their action, and in the judgment of the court 
could not go behind it. 

Issue was afterward joined upon the ques- 
tions of facts involved in the suit. 

FUSION DISK. A simple apparatus has 
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been invented by Jacob Reese, of Pittsburg, 
which is found very useful in its industrial ap- 
plications, while the principle of its action is 
a puzzling problem to scientific men. It is a 
circular, revolving saw, with which steel bars 
are cut in two. The material of the circular 
saw is soft iron. It fuses steel bars which are 
brought into close proximity to it without 
touching. The bar to be cut is made likewise 
to revolve, in the contrary direction, with a 
speed of 200 revolutions a minute. The re- 
volving disk is 42 inches in diameter and + 
inch thick. It turns with a velocity of 2,800 
revolutions, equal to a tangential velocity of 
25,250 feet a minute. The circular disk is 
mounted on an arbor and set in motion with 
pulleys and belts, like an ordinary circular saw. 
When the bar is brought almost into contact 
with the revolving disk, a small drop of molten 
metal first appears on its surface. In a few 
seconds a notch is made, the molten metal 
flowing downward in a stream of sparks, and 
being thrown in sparks in all directions. A 
singular circumstance is the fact that the in- 
candescent sparks, when they first leave the 
bar, are not hot. These sparks or drops of 
fused metal are of dazzling whiteness, yet 
their temperature differs but little from that 
of the surrounding atmosphere. In their path 
through the air those sparks which are pro- 
jected, sidewise acquire heat from the fric- 
tion. At the distance of five feet or more 
they burn like a red-hot poker, while their 
vivid incandescence has given place to a dull- 
red color. 


G 


GAMBETTA, Lféon Micuet, a French states- 
man, born April 3, 1838, at Cahors, where his 
father, a Genoese of Jewish origin, was engaged 
in commercial pursuits. After attaining high 
honors at the lyceum of his native town, he 
studied law in Paris, and was there admitted 
to the bar in his twenty-second year. For 
some time secretary to the late M. Crémieux, 
the young advocate’s talents soon won for him 
the admiration and friendship of the veteran 
democrat, in whom he afterward found a firm 
supporter. During the interval between 1859 
and 1868 he gained notice and distinction both 
as an eloquent forensic orator and_.as a writer, 
alternately pleading the causes of political of- 
fenders (mostly journalists), publishing essays 
on eminent members of the Paris bar, and con- 
tributing to the daily press articles on politics, 
finance, art, and other topics. In the electoral 
campaign of 1868, the first in which he took an 
active part, he acquired considerable popular- 
ity as an ultra-Liberal. But 1868 found him 
popular and left him famous. The empire, 
which sprang from the coup d’état of Decem- 
ber 2, 1851, and silenced for a time the nation’s 
voice, had now become an impossible thing. 


The luster of a period marked by military suc- 
cesses in the Orimean and Italian Wars, and 
efficient to repress but not subdue the oppo- 
sition, had been dimmed by the sorry issue of 
the Mexican expedition, and the disastrous 
Treaty of Prague; both indicative of the en- 
feeblement, or, as it has been aptly termed, 
the precocious dotage, of the head of the 
dynasty. Public discontent was at the full, 
and the people looked forward to a solution 
not long to be deferred, and already fore- 
shadowed in overt democratic demonstrations 
of hostility to the Government. As an in- 
stance of such manifestations, we may cite the 
popular tribute to the memory of Deputy Bau- 
din, the circumstances of whose death while 
endeavoring to shield the people from the fury 
of the troops on December 2, 1851, had been 
vividly recalled in a recent publication on the 
coup @état. Numerous arrests followed; the 
press protested, and a subscription for a monu- 
ment to Baudin was opened in the columns of 
“Le Réveil.” Delescluze, the editor-in-chief 
of that journal, was prosecuted, and Gambetta 
called to his defense. In his speech on that 
occasion (November 14, 1868), the cause of 
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“Le Réveil” was to some extent overlooked, 
doubtless by design; but the authors of De- 
cember 2d were lashed unsparingly in a tor- 
rent of eloquence unparalleled for impetuosity 
and daring since the days of Mirabeau : 


Why talk here of plébiscites and ratifying clauses ? 
A specious argument, in sooth, to draw from article 
1338 of the civil code, and drag to this gloomy do- 
main where it was little expected! Ah! you are not 
content with five million votes! After a reign of 
seventeen years, you perceive that it would be well to 
prohibit the discussion of your deeds by means of a 
posthumous ratification emanating from a criminal 
court? No; it shall not be. No; you shall not, you 
can not have that satisfaction, For such a cause there 
exists no court of appeals. It has been judged al- 
ready, yesterday ; it will be judged to-morrow, and 
the day atter, and for ever, until justice shall have 
received her supreme satisfaction. The cause of De- 
cember 2d, do what you may, will survive indelible 
in Paris, in London, in Berlin, in New York, and the 
verdict of the human conscience everywhere will be 
the same. But our adversaries have, besides, another 
accuser. Hearken; For seventeen years you have 
been the absolute masters of France. We would not 
ask what use you have made of her treasures, her 
blood, her honor, her glory; nor speak of her in- 
tegrity jeopardized, or of what has become of the 
fruits of her industry : for no one needs to be told of 
the financial catastrophes now, at this very moment, 
springing as mines beneath our feet. Your most re- 
lentless accuser, because it is the attestation of your 
own remorse, is the fact that you have never dared to 
say, ‘“‘ We will celebrate, we will add to the list of 
solemnities in France, the 2d of December, as a na- 
tional anniversary !”’ Yet each successive régime in 
our country has so honored the day of its birth. July 
14th and August 10th have had their fétes ; and the 
days of July, 1830, and February 24th, in like man- 
ner. Two anniversaries only—the 18th Brumaire and 
2d of December—have never been included among 
the solemnities of accession; for you know that the 
nation could not in conscience sanction them. Hear, 
then ! that anniversary, which you have neglected, we 
will take for ourselves ; we will celebrate it year after 
year; and it shall be the anniversary of our dead, 
until the day when the nation, once more in posses- 
sion of her sovereignty, shall visit Ane you the great 
national expiation in the name of Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity. 


Rather than a defense of Delescluze, there 
was here an indictment of Cwsarism, and the 
knell of the second empire; for the structure, 
still so brilliant without, must be decayed with- 
in and tottering to ruin, when the very judges 
whose first duty it was to silence the seditious 
orator, heard him, as if spell-bound, to the 
end. Unanimous acclamations of the Liberals 
throughout France signified the adhesion of 
that party to the young advocate, thencefor- 
ward one of its chieftains. During the ensuing 
six months he won new laurels, in the defense 
of the ‘“‘ Progrés du Nord,” at Lille, and of the 
“Emancipation,” at Toulouse. In the general 
elections of 1869, M. Gambetta was pre- 
sented as a Republican candidate to the Legis- 
lative Assembly for Belleville (first electoral 
district of Paris) and Marseilles, he announc- 
ing that he would accept no mission but that 
of an opposition irréconciliable. He was elect- 
ed in both districts by an immense majority, 
the rival candidate for the first being M. Car- 
not, one of the favorite names of the democ- 
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racy, but twice the age of Gambetta; and those 
for the second, such men as Thiers, the civil 
engineer Ferdinand de Lesseps, and the Mar- 
quis de Barthélemy. He chose to sit for Mar- 
seilles, and took his place on the Extreme 
Left. After an absence of several months, 
occasioned by a severe throat affection brought 
on by the fatigues of an arduous electoral cam- 
paign, he returned to the Corps Législatif and 
made a series of remarkable speeches, especially 
one in which he protested (February 7, 1870) 
with indignation against the arrest of his col- 
league Henri de Rochefort, deputy-elect for 
Belleville in the place of Gambetta; and more 
particularly the memorable one in which (April 
5th) he denounced the plebiscitwm as uncon- 
stitutional; juridically reviewed the value, es- 
sence, and economy of the various political 
systems; and, pointing out why the republican 
system ought to be preferred, seemed to invite 
that avowed anti-republican assembly to make 
the trial. It was no small triumph to be heard 
on such a theme for the space of three hours, 
with admiration and almost without interrup- 
tion, by a House notoriously hostile no less to 
the person than to the ideas of the speaker. 
He could charm, but not persuade. But events 
already in preparation would soon place him 
in a sphere of action with the difficulties of 
which only abilities of a superior order, united 
to an indomitable energy and marvelous ac- 
tivity, could cope. 

M. Gambetta’s opposition to the war with 
Prussia was at first more measured than that 
of many of his colleagues; so much so, that he 
refused to seek, in the embarrassments to the 
Government consequent upon the early disas- 
ters of the campaign, a favorable opportunity 
for revolutionary movements. After the ca- 
pitulation at Sedan, however, hesitancy gave 
place to decision: the republic was now to be 
established, and he joined the ranks of its zeal- 
ous promoters. On September 3d he signed, 
as member of the Provisional Government of 
the National Defense, Jules Favre’s proposition 
declaring the Napoleonic dynasty deposed ; the 
next day saw him in possession of the portfolio 
of the Interior; and on the 7th he signed the 
convocation of the electoral colleges for the 
18th * of October, for the purpose of appointing 
a Constituent Assembly. The new Minister of 
the Interior remained but a short time at Paris. 
Tis colleagues counting, and with reason, upon 
his energy and the magic power of his elo- 
quence to rouse the inhabitants of the prov- 
inces against the invader, end meet the cruel 
necessities of the hour, he was attached, by 
decree of October 7th, to the delegation (Cré- 
mieux, Glais-Bizoin, and Fourichon) already 
sent to Tours, and whose tardiness in the or. 
ganization of the national defense in that region 
was a source of anxiety to the Central Govern- 
ment. He set out from the capital in a balloon 
on the 8th of October, and, reaching Tours on 





* On the 16th, an earlier date, October 2d, was fixed upon . 
but the elections were in the event postponed indefinitely 
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the 9th, issued proclamations appealing to the 
patriotism of the inhabitants in terms so earnest 
and irresistible as to produce a profound im- 
pression throughout the departments. Oom- 
bining in his own direction the cumbrous func- 
tions of three ministries—Interior, War, and 
Finance—his energy presided in all branches 
of the public service, in the Cabinet and on the 
battle-field; now at Orleans, Lille, or Lyons; 
again at Tours, or, after December 7th, at Bor- 
deauxs—whereyer there were measures to be 
concerted, discouragement to be dispelled, dis- 
orders to be repressed, armies to be organized, 
or eyen military operations to be planned. 
Thus Gambetta, vigorously seconded by M. 
de Freycinet, maintained his authority for a 
period of nearly four months, in the midst of 
the situation here briefly sketched. Ina word, 
he was dictator by force of circumstances. 
True, this dictatorship has been rudely criti- 
cised by some, and sneered at as the dictature 
de Vincapacité ; but such harsh reflections on 
the “inutility and impotence of the dictator’s 
impetuous efforts” did not find utterance until 
near the end. Among the acts and speeches 
pertaining to that period, French biographers 
cite the decree for the mobilization of the Na- 
tional Guards, at the expense of the respective 
departments ; the proclamation containing the 
announcement to France of the surrender of 
Metz, and the denunciation of Bazaine as a 
traitor—the loan of 250,000,000 francs nego- 
tiated with British capitalists; the dissolation 
of the Councils-General elected under pressure 
of the imperial administration; the successive 
organization of the two Armies of the Loire 
under Generals Aurelle de Paladines and Chan- 
zy ; the organization of the Army of the North, 
commanded in turn by Generals Bourbaki and 
Faidherbe; the disastrous issue of the campaign 
of the east (under Bourbaki), hastened by the 
armistice, and the removal from office of such 
members (even life-members) of the magistracy 
as had taken part in the mixed committees 
in 1852. After the surrender of Paris, which 
he spoke of as an act of culpable haste, he is- 
sued the convocation of electors for the Na- 
tional Assembly, but stipulating the ineligibility 
of such persons as had been candidates for or 
had held office under the empire. The Central 
Government, however, annulled that stipula- 
tion, and, on Gambetta’s refusal to comply, dis- 
patched one of its members, Jules Simon, to 
Bordeaux, with orders to execute the decree as 
at first drawn up. On this, M. Gambetta re- 
signed all his functions, and withdrew from a 
government with which he was now in open 
disagreement. The elections of February 8, 
1871, afforded abundant proof of the contin- 
ued prestige of his name. He was spontane- 
ously proposed as candidate in a number of de- 
partments, and elected in nine, among these 
being that of Bas-Rhin, for which he chose to 
sit, as a protest against all measures entailing 
the dismemberment of France, although the 
cession of that province to the German Em- 
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pire would deprive him of his seat in the 
Chamber. At the complementary elections of 
July 2d, he was returned by three departments, 
and gave his option this time for Paris. He 
took his place at the Extreme Left, became a 
member, and was chosen President of the 
Union Républicaine. During the turbulent 
period of the Commune, and before the July 
elections, M. Gambetta had spent a brief vaca- 
tion at San Sebastian, in Spain. After his re- 
turn he was for a long time seldom seen at the 
Chamber, the Extreme Right being then in ma- 
jority. And later, when he again took part in 
the debates, his attitude was uniformly concil- 
iatory, spite of incessant and petulant attacks 
on the part of his colleagues of September 4th, 
and to which he had decided never to reply. 
On more than one occasion he prevailed upon 
his party to sustain the government of Thiers, 
notwithstanding the latter had frequently as- 
sailed him in parliamentary discourses; but 
once he left Thiers to support the candidature 
of M. Barodet against that of M. de Rémusat. 
In 1871 and 1872 it was usual to see Gambet- 
ta’s name associated with the preparation of a 
government party in the republic, with its 
Whigs under Gambetta and its Tories under 
Thiers. The year 1872 was marked by two no- 
table speeches from the leader of the Left. In 
one of these, on the anniversary of the taking of 
the Bastile (July 14th), he dwelt on the necessity 
of reconstituting the union of the middle class- 
es, of adopting secular and compulsory instruc- 
tion, universal military service, and a policy of 
conciliation, crowned by an amnesty without 
restriction. In the other, delivered at a pri- 
vate reunion, he referred to the advent of a 
“new social stratum, by no means inferior to its 
predecessors.” Thetheme of this latter speech 
and its tone of hostility to the existing admin- 
istration alarmed the public mind in the south, 
and provoked the open resentment of the Gov- 
ernment. His most important speech in 1878 
was one against the Septennate (November 
19th). On June 9, 1874, he interpellated the 
De Fourtou Ministry concerning Bonapartist 
intrigues, and M. Rouher, in the course of his 
reply, having touched upon the revolution of 
September 4th, Gambetta retorted: “There 
are certain men to whom I deny the right and 
privilege to arraign the revolution of Septem- 
ber 4th —I mean the wretches who have been 
the ruin of France.” On being called to order, 
he added, ‘My expression undoubtedly im- 
plies more than an outrage—it implies a brand 
of dishonor, and I maintain it.” 

In the course of the winter of 1874~75, for 
the most part occupied in the task of effecting 
a union between the several subdivisions of 
the Left and the Right Center, with a view 
to the adoption of the constitutional laws, 
M. Gambetta delivered one of his most effect- 
ive and most finished speeches (February 12, 
1875). From that day forward the so-called 
policy of “opportunism” has been the dis- 
tinctive policy of the entire Left, save the 
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small groups of Jntransigeants, then headed 
by Louis Blanc and Alfred Naquet. Through- 
out the remainder of 1875, Gambetta was the 
most formidable adversary of the Buffet Cabi- 
net, though without any departure from those 
principles of conciliation embodied in his own 
maxim, ‘‘Moderation is the true course in 
politics.” In the ensuing senatorial elections, 
his influence preponderated, as usual; and in 
those for the Chamber he busied himself, be- 
sides his own candidatures (Paris, Lille, Mar- 
seilles, Bordeaux, and Avignon), in suggesting 
or ratifying the choice of other candidates in 
the several departments. 

In an address to his constituents of Belle- 
ville he found occasion to explain the philoso- 
phy of his political creed: ‘‘I deny the abso- 
lute in all things, so you may well imagine that 
I will not admit it in politics. Iam of a school 
that believes only in relation, analysis, and ob- 
servation, the examination of facts, the com- 
parison and combination of ideas; a school 
that takes into account mediums, races, ten- 
dencies, prejudices, and antagonisms. Politics 
are not, nor can they be, always the same.” 
As the acknowledged leader of the Republican 
majority in the new Chamber he again essayed, 
but in vain, to accomplish the unification of 
the Left; and combated clericalism, denounc- 
ing pulpit interference in electoral concerns. 

The position of President of the Budget 
Committee (April 5, 1876) offered him an op- 
portunity for the introduction of needed re- 
forms. But the preparation of his vast finan- 
cial schemes for the future, and in which he 
revealed surprising skill, did not prevent him 
from following up the politique opportuniste, on 
which he had staked his name and parliament- 
ary success. Thus he supported M. Margue’s 
proposition of amnesty by categories against 
M. Raspail, the advocate of universal amnesty ; 
adopted the bill for reducing the period of sery- 
ice in the army to two years; protested en- 
ergetically against the attacks leveled at him 
from the rostrum and through the press by a 
certain group of Zntransigeants ; and reiterated 
his decisions in favor of amnesty by categories, 
stigmatizing “those disreputable men who had 
sought to turn the Commune’s despair to their 
own advantage.” On January 28, 1877, he 
was re-elected President of the Budget Com- 
mittee. 

M. Jules Simon, appointed Premier and 
Minister of the Interior in December, 1876, 
was early assailed by the Bonapartists and the 
prelates; but Gambetta’s preponderant influ- 
ence was such that he obtained the passage by 
the Chamber of a resolution requesting the 
Government ‘to use all the legal means at its 
disposal to repress the anti-patriotic agitation.” 
Some time afterward, in a famous speech before 
his Belleville constituents, he exclaimed, at the 
close of a vehement tirade against the Church 
party, and referring to the concluding words 
of his address to the House in behalf of Jules 
Simon: “ Yesterday we said, ‘ Clericalism— 
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there is the enemy!’ to-morrow we must be 
able to say, ‘Clericalism—behold the van- 
quished!’” Yet the Premier had another 
enemy behind the Churchmen. M. Simon 
was the genuine representative of Thiers in 
the Government, and MacMahon regarded his 
presence in the Council’ as a check upon his 
own movements, and the Marshal-President 
preferred to be surrounded by men willing to 
adopt his mode of thinking. More than all 
this, there existed a strong personal animosity 
between the two men, which was not likely 
to be diminished by the recollection of the dis- 
paraging if not contemptuous terms in which 
Simon had spoken of MacMahon, when the re- 
election of the latter had been proposed. On 
May 16th the Premier received a note of dis- 
missal from the President, who assigned as the 
reason for such a sudden determination the at- 
titude of the Cabinet in the debate on the press 
law the day previous, when, by the immense 
majority of 898 to 56, the House resolved to 
abrogate the law passed by the reactionary As- 
sembly of 1875. Gambetta protested, and the 
resolution was adopted that “the Chamber, 
considering that it is of importance in the 
present crisis, and with a view to the fulfill- 
ment of the mission which it has received from 
the country, to remember that the preponder- 
ance of the parliamentary power, exercising 
itself through the ministerial responsibility, is 
the first condition of the government of the 
country by the country, declares that confi- 
dence of the majority can not be obtained ex- 
cept for a Cabinet free in its action, and re- 
solved to govern according to those republican 
principles which alone can guarantee order and 
prosperity at home and peace abroad.” 

M. Gambetta thenceforward concentrated all 
his forces on the one grand object of forcing 
the Marshal-President to resign, and triumphed 
in the end, though he himself did not pass un- 
scathed through the struggle. The time had 
come to precipitate the overthrow of an admin- 
istration now grown obnoxious to all parties, 
save the two which were themselves most ob- 
noxious to the majority of the French people 
and to republicanism. Division had been ex- 
tinguished in the republican ranks, and Gam- 
betta held the command more firmly than ever. 
To add to the unpopularity of the Government, 
Jules Simon and his ministers had been suc- 
ceeded by the Broglie-De Fourtou Cabinet, 
called by Gambetta a ‘‘ government of priests.” 
In the ensuing electoral campaign, the ubiqui- 
tous orator kept the public mind vividly im- 
pressed with the real interests at stake, re- 
iterating at every stage of the crisis his protest 
against personal régime. ‘When France makes 
her sovereign voice heard,” he cried, in his 
speech of August 15th, at Lille, and pointedly 
alluding to the Marshal-President, “he must 
quit or submit (¢2 faudra se sowmettre ou se 
démettre).” For his temerity he was sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment, and fined two 
thousand francs; but the event proved the 
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words to have been prophetic, and showed how 
well the speaker knew the power behind him. 

Another prosecution incurred by similar 
Janguage, in a later speech to the electors of 
the twentieth arrondissement of Paris, seemed 
but to goad him to the attack, which he only 
relinquished as victor. <A brief but fierce con- 
flict between the President and the Chamber ; 
the downfall of the Broglie-De Fourtou and 
the accession of the Dufaure or Parliamentary 
Ministry (December); Gambetta’s visit to Italy 
and his conferences with Italian statesmen, 
keenly piquing public curiosity; his angry 
encounter with De Fourtou, and the resulting 
duel (November 18, 1878), and Gambetta’s re- 
fusal of a proffered portfolio—such were about 
the only remaining events of importance re- 
lating to our subject, until the resignation of 
President MacMahon (January 5, 1879). On 
January 30th, Gambetta accepted the presiden- 
cy of the Legislative Assembly under the Grévy 
administration, having been elected by an al- 
most unanimous vote to that position, which he 
quitted for that of Premier on November 14, 
1881. The history of his public life since Jan- 
uary, 1878, including his triumphant support 
of the plenary amnesty bill, carried (June 21, 
1880) by 333 against 140 votes, as the result 
of the first oration he had delivered from the 
tribune of the Palais-Bourbon since the som- 
ber days of the revolution of September 4, 
1870; the defeat of his cherished electoral 
reform bill for the serutin de liste, etc., is in 
form and in fact the history of the Corps Légis- 
latif itself, and reference therefor may be made 
to the article FRANog, in our volumes for 1878, 
79, °80, and the present one. 

GARFIELD, James Apram, twentieth Pres- 
ident of the United States, born at Orange, 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, November 19, 1831; 
died at Long Branch, New Jersey, September 
19, 1881. (For particulars of his life down to 
his election to the office of President, see ‘‘ An- 
nual Cyclopwdia” for 1880.) In the interval 
between his election and his inauguration on 
the 4th of March, with the exception of a brief 
visit to Washington on private business in No- 
vember, he continued to reside at Mentor, 
Ohio, where he was visited by many public 
men, some of whom came on his special invi- 
tation. The composition of his Cabinet, and 
his general purposes in regard to public ap- 
pointments, were the subject of constant specu- 
lation, and in consulting the political leaders 
of his party he manifested a desire to unite 
them all in support of his Administration. It 
was early understood that Senator Blaine, of 
Maine, who had been one of the chief com- 
petitors for the nomination at Chicago, was to 
be Secretary of State. Among those summoned 
to Mentor for consultation was Senator Conk- 
ling, who had led the delegates in the conven- 
tion pledged to the nomination of General 
Grant; and it was given out that Secretary 
Sherman, who had been the other leading can- 
didate for the nomination, could retain his 
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place at the head of the Treasury, if he desired 
to do so. The President-elect took leave of 
his friends and neighbors on the last day of 
February, and arrived at the capital on the 
1st of March. The inauguration on the 4th 
was attended with unusual civic, military, 
and social display, and there was a general 
feeling of hopefulness and confidence in the 
new Administration. The Senate met in spe- 
cial session, and on the 5th the Cabinet appoint- 
ments were submitted and promptly confirmed. 
Mr. Blaine appeared at the head of the list, as 
was expected; Secretary Sherman had pre- 
ferred a re-election to the Senate; and the in- 
fluence of Mr. Conkling was not noticeable in 
the make-up of the Cabinet. The Senate was 
in session until the 20th of May, but the time 
was mostly taken up with a controversy over 
its organization, and it was not until May 4th 
that executive sittings were held to act on 
other nominations. On the 22d of March 
several names were sent in for offices in the 
State of New York, including those of district 
attorneys and marshals, and the Collector of the 
Port of Buffalo. The appointees were sup- 
posed to be entirely acceptable to the Senators 
from that State. On the day following Judge 
William H. Robertson was named as Collector 
of the Port of New York, the incumbent of 
the office, E. A. Merritt, being appointed con- 
sul-general at London. These appointments 
were known to be displeasing to Senator Conk- 
ling, and provoked considerable discussion. 
When the Senate finally went into executive 
session, Mr. Conkling declared his opposition 
to the appointment of Mr. Robertson, claiming 
that he had a right to be consulted in the mat- 
ter, and that the selection of a conspicuous 
political enemy of his for so important an 
office in his own State was an insult, and in 
violation of pledges given him by the Presi- 
dent. Finding that the New York Senators 
were determined, if possible, to defeat the 
confirmation of Robertson and Merritt, the 
President withdrew all the other appointments 
for that State in order tliat their cases might 
be acted on alone. Seeing that they could 
not prevent the confirmation, Senators Conk- 
ling and Platt both resigned on the 16th of 
May, and returned to New York to seek a vin- 
dication of their course by an immediate re- 
election. Robertson and Merritt were then 
confirmed, and the other New York appoint- 
ments renewed, a change being made in that 
for Collector of Buffalo. Out of this con- 
troversy grew considerable factional excite- 
ment between what were known as the “ Stal- 
wart” and the “Administration” wings of 
the Republican party. 

On the morning of July 2d, the President 
set out from the Executive Mansion with Sec- 
retary Blaine for the Baltimore and Potomac 
Railroad station, where he was to join several 
members of the Cabinet for a trip to New 
York and New England, including visits to 
Williams College and the White Mountains. 
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The two entered the station arm in arm, and 
while they were passing through the ladies’ 
waiting-room two pistol-shots were heard in 
quick succession, one of which took effect in 
the President’s back. He sank to the floor, 
bleeding profusely, and for a moment was un- 
conscious, and then was affected with vomit- 
ing. To get him out of the confusion he was 
carried to the offices of the company, on the 
second floor. Several physicians were sum- 
moned, and, after a superficial examination of 
the wound, the President was taken back to 
the Executive Mansion. His wife was sum- 
moned from Long Branch, whence she was to 
have joined him on his Eastern trip. Among 
the physicians first summoned was D. W. 
Bliss, an old friend of Garfield, for whom 
Secretary Lincoln had sent his carriage, and, 
at the request of the President, he took charge 
of the case. With the acquiescence of Mrs. 
Garfield, he selected Drs. J. K. Barnes, Sur- 
geon-General of the Army, J. J. Woodward, 
also of the army, and Robert Reyburn, as his 
assistants. The result of their first careful 
examination was the opinion that the bullet 
had penetrated or grazed the liver, and had 
lodged in the front wall of the abdomen. They 
believed that the injury was not necessarily 
fatal, but concluded that it was not advis- 
able to attempt the removal of the bullet. 
On the evening of July 8d it was decided to 
call in Drs. D. Hayes Agnew, of Philadelphia, 
and Frank H. Hamilton, of New York, for 
consultation and advice. They approved of 
what had been done, acquiesced in the opinion 
of the other physicians as to the course of the 
bullet, the inadvisability of attempting to ex- 
tract it, and the chance of recovery. 

The person who had fired the pistol at the 
railroad-station had been promptly seized and 
taken into custody: He proved to be Charles 
J. Guiteau, who had been a persistent but un- 
successful applicant for an appointment, first 
as minister to Austria, and then as consul- 
general to Paris. He describes himself as a 
lawyer, a politician, and a theologian, and is 
reported to have said, on being taken into cus- 
tody: ‘All right, I did it, and will go to jail 
for it. I am a Stalwart, and Arthur will be 
President.” A letter was found on his person 
in which the death of the President was spoken 
of as a “sad necessity” that would ‘unite 
the Republican party and save the republic.” 
Guiteau was lodged in the District of Colum- 
bia jail, to await the result of the President’s 
wound, 

The news of the attempted assassination 
created intense excitement throughout the 
country, and it was considered in some quar- 
ters as an indirect result of the political system 
that enconraged unregulated office-seeking and 
occasioned many disappointments, and to the 
quarrel between the so-called ‘ Stalwarts ” and 
Administration Republicans, which had origi- 
nated in the controversy over appointments 
in the State of New York. There was an al- 
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most universal outbreak of sorrow and indigna- 
tion at the crime, and sympathy for the sufferer 
and his family, and this found expression in 
the action of numerous public bodies and polit- 
ical assemblies, of both parties and in all sec- 
tions of the country. It extended to foreign 
lands, and brought forth many official and un- 
official expressions of sympathy. After the 
first shock had passed, the announcement that 
the wound was not necessarily fatal, and that 
there was a chance of recovery, gave rise to a 
hopeful feeling, which increased with daily re- 
ports of favorable progress. As early as the 
10th of July Governor Foster, of Ohio, sug- 
gested to the Governors of all the States the 
appointment of a general day of thanksgiving 
for the President’s escape from death, and the 
prospect of his speedy recovery. In several 
States this suggestion was acted on. The fa- 
vorable reports continued for some days, and 
the President’s recovery was confidently pre- 
dicted by the surgeons in attendance. They 
concluded that no important organ had been 
injured, and that the bullet was likely to be- 
come encysted and harmless, or might possibly 
declare its presence in a way that would admit 
of its successful removal. The first check in 
the favorable symptoms was on the 18th of 
July, and was followed by an apparent resump- 
tion of progress. The first serious relapse oc- 
curred on the 23d of July, being attended with 
chills and more or less of fever. The bullet 
had entered between the eleventh and twelfth 
ribs about four inches to the right of the spinal 
column, the assassin standing about six feet 
behind and a little to the right of his victim, 
and the bones had been somewhat splintered. 
The diagnosis assumed that there had been a 
deflection which sent the bullet downward and 
to the right. The probing and treatment of 
the wound had followed this supposed course, 
where there was by this time a channel several 
inches in depth. The unfavorable symptoms 
were caused by obstruction in the flow of pus, 
and on the morning of the 24th an incision was 
made by Dr. Agnew to give a freer passage 
from the supposed track of the wound. This 
was followed by relief and a resumption of 
hopeful reports. On the 28th there was a 
slight recurrence of fever, and day by day 
thereafter there was more or less of febrile rise 
in the temperature and pulse, attended with 
abnormal respiration. 

The heat of the season aggravated the diffi- 
culty of dealing with the case, and artificial 
means of cooling the atmosphere of the Execu- 
tive Mansion were resorted to. Large quan- 
tities of ice were placed in the cellar, over 
which air was passed and then admitted to the 
sick-room by means of an apparatus specially 
devised for the purpose. The case was also 
believed to be more or less complicated by 
malarial influences prevailing in and about the 
White House. Besides the physicians already 
mentioned, there were in constant attendance 
on the President his intimate friends Colonel 
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A. F. Rockwell and General Swaim, and Mrs. 
Dr. Edson, the family physician of Mrs. Gar- 
field; Dr. Boynton, the President’s cousin and 
former physician, was also a careful and solici- 
tous watcher. Experiments were made for 
locating the bullet by means of the induction 
balance under the direction of Professor Gra- 
ham Bell and an assistant, the result of which 
was announced, as follows, in one of the medi- 
cal bulletins of August 1st : 

Under the supervision of the attending surgeons, 
Professors Bell and Taintor this morning made anoth- 
er application to the patient’s body of the electrical 
apparatus known as the induction balance, with a 
view to completing the tests of last week, which were 
not entirely conclusive, and ascertaining definitel 
and certainly, if possible, the location of the ball. 
Professors Bell and Taintor have been almost con- 
stantly engaged for two weeks in experiments with 
the induction balance, and have made several modi- 
fications and improvements which greatly add to its 
efficiency. They tried this improved apparatus upon 
the President’s fog for the first time last week, and 
although it indicated faintly the location of the ball, 
it was afterward found to be slightly out of adjust- 
ment, and the experiment was not regarded as per- 
fectly conclusive. The results of this morning’s tests, 
however, are entirely satisfactory both to Professors 
Bell and Taintor and to the attending surgeons, and 
it is now unanimously agreed that the location of the 
ball has been ascertained with reasonable certainty 
and that it lies, as heretofore stated, in the front wall 
of the abdomen, immediately over the groin, about 
five inches below and to the right of the navel. 

Favorable reports continued during the first 
days of August, and plans were discussed for 
removing the patient to the Soldiers’ Home. 
On the 6th unfavorable symptoms were re- 
ported as the effect of the heat, and on the 
following day they were declared to be more 
serious, and attributed to further obstruction 
of pus in the wound. A new incision was 
made, this time below the rib, giving another 
and freer outlet from the assumed track of the 
wound. Relief and renewed progress were an- 
nounced as the result, but there seemed to be 
no satisfactory evidence of healing. On the 
10th the President, for the first time since the 
shooting, signed an official document, pre- 
sented for the purpose by the Secretary of 
State, being one of the papers in an extradi- 
tion case pending with Canada. About this 
time there was considerable discussion as to 
the correctness of the medical treatment, and 
also as to the propriety of leaving the execu- 
tive department of the Government without 
an active head, some maintaining that the ex- 
igency existed under which the Constitution 
provided for the devolving of the powers and 
duties of the presidential office on the Vice- 
President on account of “inability.” After 
the 10th of August the reports from the suf- 
ferer were less hopeful, and unfavorable symp- 
toms declared themselves on the 13th. On the 
15th the patient was admitted to be in a pre- 
carious condition. His pulse went to 130, and 
he was affected with “rigors” and vomiting. 
Thereafter the stomach was continually troub- 
lesome, and much of the time nutriment and 
stimulants were administered by injection. 
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There was an apparent recovery from the re- 
lapse of the 15th, and hope was still cherished. 
On the 18th inflammation of the right parotid 
gland was announced, which increased until an 
incision was made in it on the 24th. The con- 
dition of the patient was fluctuating during 
these days, and he began to express a strong 
desire to be removed from Washington. On 
the 25th his condition became critical, and on 
the day following fears of a fatal ending of all 
hope were entertained throughout the country. 
There were, however, slight indications of im- 
provement on the 27th, which increased until 
by the 30th there was a renewal of hopeful an- 
nouncements. On the 1st of September the 
question of removal was taken up again, and 
the gastric disturbance returning on the 4th, it 
was decided to take the patient to Long Branch, 
in accordance with his own earnest desire. 
The journey to Long Branch was made on 
the 6th of September. The cottage of Mr, O. 
J. Francklyn, in Elberon Park, had been pre- 
pared for the reception of the President, and, 
with two others near by, was to be occupied 
by his family and attendants. A special train 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad was fitted up for 
the transfer from Washington to Long Branch, 
and arrangemerts were made for running it 
without delay and at a high rate of speed over 
the 228 miles of distance, which included parts 
of six different lines of railroad. The patient 
was removed from the Executive Mansion to 
the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad station 
without serious disturbance, at an early hour 
in the morning, and was made as comfortable 
as possible in a car specially fitted for the pur- 
pose. The departure from Washington took 
place at 6:30 a.m. The route was over the 
Baltimore and Potomac Railroad to Baltimore; 
thence, passing the outskirts of the city, it 
entered upon the Philadelphia, Wilmington 
and Baltimore Railroad; passing over the Junc- 
tion Railroad from Gray’s Ferry to West Phila- 
delphia, and thence to Mantua, it proceeded by 
the New York division of the Pennsylvania 
road to Princeton Junction, thence to Mon- 
mouth Junction, entering upon the Amboy 
division, and reaching the Long Branch divis- 
ion of the Central Railroad of New Jersey at 
Sea Girt. The rate of speed was at times as 
high as sixty miles an hour; few stops were 
made, and Long Branch was reached at one 
o’clock—8,500 feet of railroad-track having 
been laid specially to convey the train from the 
regular station to the immediate vicinity of the 
Francklyn cottage, at Elberon, The following 
is the medical bulletin issued the same even- 
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6.30 Pp. w.—Since the last bulletin was issued, the 
President has been removed from Washington to 
Long Branch. He was more restless than usual last 
night, being evidently somewhat excited by anticipa- 
tions of the journey. This morning, at 5.30 o’ clock, 
his pulse was 118; temperature, 99°8° ;_ respiration, 

We left Washineton with the President at 6.30 
4. xu. Owing to the admirable arrangements made 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and to the 
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ingeniously arranged bed, designed by Mr. T. N. Ely 
the fatigue incident to the transportation was reduced 
to a minimum. Nevertheless, as was anticipated, 
some signs of the disturbance produced by the jour- 
ney have been exhibited since his arrival, by rise of 
temperature and increased frequency of pulse. At 
present his pulse is 124; temperature, 101°60° ; respi- 
ration, 18, ° D. HAYES AGNEW 
FRANK H, HAMILTON, 
D. W. BLISS, 

J. K. BARNES, 

J. J. WOODWARD, 
ROBERT REYBURN, 


The President showed signs of gratification 
at the change, but there was no immediate 
evidence of improvement. On the 8th the 
symptoms were regarded as promising again, 
and at the patient’s request Drs. Barnes, Wood- 
ward, and Reyburn withdrew from the case, 
leaving it in the hands of Drs. Bliss, Agnew, 
and Hamilton. The same week a day of prayer 
for the recovery of the President was observed 
in several of the States. For two or three 
days the reports were hopeful, but bronchial 
trouble was developing, and threatening the 
lungs. From the lith to the 15th the reports 
were fluctuating and rather dispiriting. The 
patient was placed for a few hours each day 
in a reclining chair where he could gaze from 
the window of the cottage upon the sea. On 
the 16th there was a serious relapse, with 
marked symptoms of blood-poisoning, includ- 
ing severe chills, fever, and inability to retain 
anything in the stomach. The last day is thus 
briefly described by Dr. Bliss: 


At 8 a.m, September 19th, the pulse was 106 and 
feeble ; temperature, 108'8°, and all the conditions un- 
favorable. i. half an hour afterward there was still 
another chill, followed by febrile rise and sweating, 
and also with pain as before. During the periods of 
chill and fever he was more or less unconscious. He 
passed all day in comparative comfort, and at 8.30 in 
the evening his pulse was 108, respiration 20, and tem- 
perature evidently a little lower than normal. At 10.10 
p.m. I was summoned hastily to the bedside, and 
found the President in an unconscious and dying con- 
dition, pulseless at the wrist, with extreme pallor, the 
eyes opened and turned upward, and respiration 8 
per minute, and gasping. Placing my finger upon 
the carotid, I aad. not recognize pulsation ; applying 
my ear over the heart, I detected an indistinct flutter, 
which continued until 10.35, when he expired. The 
brave and heroic sufferer, the nation’s patient, for 
whom all had labored so cheerfully and unceasingly, 
had passed away. 


Besides the physicians there were present at 
the moment of death Mrs. Garfield and her 
daughter, Colonel Rockwell, Mr. O. ©. Rock- 
well, General Swaim, Dr. Boynton, J. Stanley 
Browne and Warren Young, the President's 
private secretaries, and four attendants of the 
sick-chamber. Death was preceded by a se- 
vere pain at the heart, and. the President’s last 
words were, ‘‘O Swaim!” The announce- 
ment of his demise eyoked expressions of uni- 
versal grief, not only throughout this country 
but from the principal cities of the Old World. 
Messages of condolence came from representa- 
tives of authority abroad as well as at home, 
and from many private and unofficial sources. 
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The following personal message was sent to Mrs. 
Garfield by Queen Victoria: 
BALMORAL Court. 


Mrs. GarrieLp, Lone Brancu: Words can not ex- 
pee the deep sympathy I feel with a at this terri- 

le moment. May God support and comfort you as 
he alone can ! THE QUEEN. 


An autopsy of the body was made on the 
afternoon of September 20th, Dr. D. S. Lamb, 
of the Medical Museum at Washington, hand- 
ling the knife, and all the physicians who had 
taken part in the case, as well as Dr. Andrew 
H. Smith, of Elberon, being present. The re- 
sult showed that the diagnosis of the wound, 
so far as it concerned the course of the bullet, 
had been mistaken from the start. The fol- 
lowing is the official announcement of the re- 
sult of the autopsy : 


By previous arrangement a post-mortem examina- 
tion of the body of President Garfield was made this 
afternoon, in the presence and with the assistance of 
Drs. Hamilton, Agnew, Bliss, Barnes, Woodward, 
Reyburn, Andrew L. Smith, of Elberon, and acting 
Assistant Surgeon D. 8. Lamb, of the Army Medica 
Museum, Washington. The operation was performed 
by Dr. Lamb. It was found that the ball, after fract- 
uring the right eleventh rib, had passed through the 
peal column in front of the spinal canal, fracturing 
the body of the first lumbar vertebra, driving a num- 
ber of small fragments of bone into the adjacent soft 
parts, and lodging below the pancreas, about two 
inches and a halt to the left of the spine, and behind 
the peritoneum, where it had become completely en- 
cysted. The immediate cause of death was secondary 
hemorrhage from one of the mesenteric arteries ad- 
joining the track of the ball, the blood rupturing the 
Pe and nearly a pint escaping into the ab- 

ominal cavity. This hemorrhage is believed to have 
been the cause of the severe pain in the lower part of 
the chest complained of just before death. An ab- 
scess cavity, six inches by four in dimensions, was 
found in the vicinity of the gall-bladder, between the 
liver and the transverse colon, which were strongly 
adherent. It did not involve the substance of the 
liver, and no communication was found between it 
and the wound. A long, suppurating channel ex- 
tended from the external wound between the loin- 
muscles _and the right kidney almost to the right 

roin, This channel, now known to be due to the 

utrowing of pus from the wound, was supposed dur- 
ing life to have been the track of the ball. On an 
examination of the organs of the chest evidences of 
severe bronchitis were found on both sides, with 
broncho-pneumonia of the lower portions of the right 
lung, and, though to a much less extent, of the left. 
The lungs contained no abscesses and the heart no 
clots. The liver was enlarged and fatty, but free 
from abscesses. Nor were any found on any other 
organ, except the left kidney, which contained near 
its surface a small abscess about one third of an inch 
in diameter. In reviewing the history of the case in 
connection with the autopsy, it is quite evident that 
the different suppurating surfaces, and especially the 
fractured, spongy tissue of the vertebrae, furnish a suf- 
ficient explanation of the septic condition which ex- 
isted, D. W. BLISS, 
J. K. BARNES, 
J. J. WOODWARD, 
ROBERT REYBURN, 
FRANK H. HAMILTON, 
D. HAYES AGNEW 
ANDREW H. SMITH, 
D. 8. LAMB, 


Dr. Bliss concluded a review of the case, 
published in the ‘Medical Record,” in Octo- 
ber, as follows: 


GARFIELD, 


The most important points revealed by the autopsy, 
and which are to be considered by the profession, are : 

1. Would the condition of the President, immedi- 
ately after his injury, have justified a more thorough 
exploration of the wound, or would such a procedure 
have been safe at any time before primary reaction 
was established ? 

2. Was his transfer to the Executive Mansion time- 
ly ery made ? 

3. Were the best and most judicious means insti- 
tuted to secure prompt reaction ? 

4. After reaction was comparatively complete on 
the 8d of July, and when there had oceurred sponta- 
neous evacuations of normal urine and alvine evacua- 
tions, and an absence of any evidence of internal hem- 
orrhage or peritonitis, would further exploration have 
been necessary, especially when it is considered that 
the probable reopening of the lacerated vessels would 
induce hemorrhage ? 

5. Were the surgeons then in attendance justified 
in deferring any further exploration until the arrival 
cee distinguished counsel on the morning of July 
4th 2 

6. At the consultation, July 4th, and after it was 
proved to be impossible to follow the track of the ball 
any considerable distance beyond the fractured rib, 
would an operation have been justitiable, necessitating 
an incision through the soft parts, and a removal of a 
portion of the rib, so as to develop the track ? 

7. In the light of modern military surgery, which 
teaches the readiness with which leaden balls become 
encysted, would an operation at any time for removal 
of the missile have been justified unless there was some 
evidence of the missile being a source of irritation ? 

8. Considering carefully the condition of the Presi- 
dent during the entire period of his illness, and the 
facts revealed by the autopsy, would not any operation 
for the purposes before mentioned have placed the 
President’s life in great jeopardy, and, at best, have 
hastened the time of his death without affording any 
signal relief ? 

9. Was the treatment of the case as presented prop- 
er, igs did it or not prolong his life to the utmost 
limit ? 

10. Was the mistaken diagnosis a natural result of 
the conditions present, and, to have developed a cor- 
rect diagnosis, would not operative procedures have 
ensued ¢ 

11. If we had known the exact course and locality 
of the ball, and the organs injured in its passage, 
should the treatment have been modified in any par- 
ticular ? 

I desire to say, in a brief review of the leading facts 
as to the general conduct of the case, that it has been 
apparent to the medical reader that my prognosis was 
favorable, and, notwithstanding the mutations, I au- 
gured a successful termination. It is but justice to 
myself to state that my prognosis was based on a le- 
sion of minor importance. Had our diagnosis been 
correct, modern surgery should have conducted the 
case to a successful termination. I believe the medi- 
eal profession, whom I address, will bear me out that 
the prognosis was correct, if the diagnosis had been 
also correct. I was not always able, during the prog- 
ress of the case, to account for many of the more pro- 
found symptoms, and yet could not succeed in learn- 
ing of uny more extensive or complicated lesions than 
were first suspected. I desire to make the inquiry 
whether more extensive explorations could have been 
safely made, or whether the condition presented—a 
knowledge of the relative position of the patient to 
the assassin, the character of the missile, and the con- 
dition of the lesion and symptoms which follow— 
would have directed the investigation toward the actual 
track and lodgment of the ball, the track of the ball 
presenting a course of entrance downward and for- 
ward to the point of impingement upon the eleventh 
rib, and being then deflected to the left at almost a 
right angle, passing behind the kidney, perforating 
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the intervertebral cartilage and first lumbar vertebra 
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anterior and to the left of the kidney, and finding its 
lodgment below the left extremity of the pancreas, 
wounding in its track the splenic artery. I would ask 
if any known instrument or means of exploration has 
ever been presented to the profession capable of trac- 
ing before the death of said patient the course of this 
bullet ? Also whether the conditions could have been 
improved or mitigated, or his life preserved longer by 
any other line of treatment; whether, in view of the 
facts, modern conservative surgery could offer any- 
thing more for the comfort or recovery of the illus- 
trious patient ? 

It is proper to state, in conclusion, that the most 
approved antiseptic dressings were used during the 
entire progress of the case. 

There was considerable lay and professional 
discussion of the medical treatment, the gen- 
eral conclusion being that, aside from the mis- 
taken diagnosis, the wound was necessarily 
mortal, and it is doubtful if anything more 
could have been done to mitigate the suffer- 
ings of the patient. 

The remains lay at the Francklyn Cottage, 
Elberon, until Wednesday, September 21st, and 
the public was admitted to view the face of 
the dead President. After brief religious cere- 
monies at ten o’clock, on the 21st, the body was 
borne by special train from Long Branch, and, 
passing silent and reverent crowds at every 
station, reached Washington at about 4.80, 
where it was received by an imposing funeral 
escort and taken to the Capitol. It was laid in 
state under the great dome, previous to being 
taken to Cleveland, Ohio, for burial. It was 
exposed to view during the 22d, and crowds of 
people passed through the rotunda to look 
upon the face of the deceased. Meantime, 
preparations were made in Oleveland for re- 
ceiving the remains, and there the principal 
obsequies were to take place. On the after- 
noon of the 238d, after impressive ceremonies 
in the rotunda of the Capitol, the coffin was 
borne to the station of the Baltimore and Po- 
tomac Railroad, and the funeral train started a 
little after five o’clock. Official representatives 
of the various departments of the Government, 
of most of the States, and many municipal cor- 
porations, accompanied or followed the re- 
mains. The train, heavily draped with mourn- 
ing emblems, entered Cleveland at 1.20 o’clock 
p.M., on the 24th, and the body was placed in 
state on acatafalque beneath a pavilion erected 
for the purpose in the center of Monumental 
Park. All day on Sunday, the 25th, a great 
concourse of people passed the pavilion, and 
on the following day an impressive funeral 
took place, and the remains were deposited in 
atomb in Lake View Cemetery, to await the 
preparation of the place of final sepulture 
which had been set apart for the purpose by 
the trustees of the cemetery. The procession 
included a military and civic pageant of un- 
usual proportions. The day of the funeral, 
September 26th, was observed throughout the 
country as an occasion of general mourning, in 
response to a proclamation of President Arthur, 
which had been supplemented in many of the 
States by the recommendations of their Gov- 
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ernors. There was a general suspension of 
business, a draping of public and private build- 
ings, and religious services in many churches. 
The day was also extensively observed in Eu- 
rope, and for the first time mourning was or- 
dered in court circles in behalf of an official of 
arepublic. A committee was at once organ- 
ized in Cleveland to take charge of the project 
of raising an appropriate monument over the 
final resting-place of the dead President, a 
popular subscription for the purpose being in- 
vited. Already asubscription had been started 
in New York for the benefit of the bereaved 
family, which reached the sum of over $360,000, 
the income to be paid to Mrs. Garfield during 
her life, and the principal to be divided among 
her children on her death. 

GEOGRAPHICAL PROGRESS AND DIS- 
COVERY. On the 20th of December came 
tidings from the Jeannette polar expedition, 
which had not been heard from for two years 
and a quarter, and was almost given up as lost. 
The Governor of Eastern Siberia telegraphed 
‘that the Jeannette had been wrecked, and that 
two boat-loads of the crew had landed near the 
mouth of the Lena River. The Jeannette was 
crushed in the ice on the 23d of June, about 
five hundred geographical miles northeast of 
the Lena delta, in latitude 77° north, longitude 
157° east. The officers and crew retreated with 
sledges and boats. They embarked in three 
boats, which kept together till, within fifty miles 
of the mouth of the Lena, they were driven 
apart by a heavy gale, and prevented from find- 
ing each other again by a fog. The whale-boat, 
containing Lieutenant Danenhower, who was 
disabled, Chief-Engineer Melville, who took the 
command, and nine men, entered the east mouth 
of the Lena River on the 17th of September. 
They were stopped by ice in the river, but found 
a native village, where they received succor. 
Melville placed himself in communication with 
the Russian commandant at Boloemga. They 
were promptly assisted by the Russian authori- 
ties, and afterward conveyed to Yakutsk, Nin- 
derman and Noras arrived at Boloemga, Oc- 
tober 29th, bringing the information that the 
first cutter, containing Lieutenant De Long, 
Dr. Ambler, and twelve men, had landed at the 
north mouth of the Lena. They were in a piti- 
able condition, all badly frozen, and in danger 
of starvation. Native scouts were sent out to 
relieve them. As soon as he was able, Mel- 
ville conducted a search-party to the mouth of 
the Lena to relieve the other boat’s crew. He 
found the spot where De Long and his com- 
panions had encamped, but they had all de- 
parted. The log-books and instruments of the 
Jeannette were buried in the ground, and the 
spot marked by stakes. Three letters by De 
Long were found in the deserted huts. Not- 
withstanding the information afforded by these 
records of the intentions of the retreating party, 
a prolonged search proved fruitless. The Rus- 
sian authorities took measures for continuing 
the search during the winter. Melville received 
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permission from Washington to remain with 
two men and renew the quest in March. At 
the close of the year no news had been received 
of the second boat, containing Lieutenant Chipp 
with the rest of the crew. Danenhower and the 
other nine men of the rescued party set out for 
the United States. Lieutenant Danenhower was 
incapacitated for commanding the party or tak- 
ing part in the search by reason of temporary 
blindness, 

The Jeannette expedition was equipped at 
the expense of the publisher of the “New 
York Herald,” J. G. Bennett, and departed on 
a polar search in 1879, sailing from San Fran- 
cisco, July 8th. The commander was Lieutenant 
G. W. De Long, of the United States Navy, an 
experienced Arctic explorer, who had taken part 
in the expedition on the Juniata in 1878, in 
search of the survivors of the stranded Polaris. 
The steam-yacht Pandora, just returning from 
an Arctic voyage, was purchased for the expe- 
dition, and strengthened and fitted out with 
every appointment for a long voyage in the 
polar regions. She was provisioned for three 
years. Captain De Long selected the route to 
the east of Wrangel Land. He expected that he 
would be obliged to resort to sledges in ascend- 
ing to the pole, and chose this untried route, 
because the ice in the regions north of Behring 
Strait is of a more favorable character than 
about Smith’s Sound, or Franz-Josef Land, 
where the highest latitudes had been made. 
There was supposed to be much land north of 
East Siberia, if Wrangel Land itself was not an 
Arctic continent, possibly the continuation of 
Greenland, as conjectured by Petermann. The 
last authentic news from the Jeannette was the 
letters to the “ Herald,” from Oonalaska and 
St. Lawrence Bay, before she sailed for the 
unexplored north, the latest dated August 27, 
1879. She was last seen on the 2d of Septem- 
ber of that year, sailing on the intended course, 
fifty marine miles south of Herald Island. 

The Jeannette was a steam-yacht, built origi- 
nally for the British Government, and intend- 
ed as a dispatch-boat. She was bark-rigged, 
with considerable rake, long and narrow, and 
lying low in the water. She registered 420 
tons. She was sold by the Royal Navy, im- 
mediately after she was built, to Allan Young, 
an English yachtsman and Arctic voyager. After 
Captain Young had made one trip in her, she 
was purchased by James Gordon Bennett forthe 
Herald expedition. Her beams and braces were 
re-enforced until it was thought that she could 
not be nipped in the ice. She already had a 
wedge-shaped floor, a form which was supposed 
to insure her against being crushed between ice- 
floes, as is common with flat-floored or straight- 
sided vessels, the sloping bottom being designed 
to raise her above the ice. Lieutenant George 
W. De Long was born in New York in 1844, 
and received his promotion as lieutenant in 
the navy in 1869. He was an enthusiastic 
polar navigator, and was bent upon being the 
discoverer of the north pole. He had the repu- 
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tation of being an officer of much energy and ex- 
ecutive talent. The second officer was Lieuten- 
ant Charles W. Chipp, of the United States Navy, 
who had been a companion of De Long in a 
perilous voyage in a steam-launch to the north- 
ward from Upernavik, in Greenland, where the 
Juniata was stopped by the ice in the search 
for the missing members of the Polaris crew. 
The third officer was Master John Wilson Da- 
nenhower, of the United States Navy. The en- 
gineer, George W. Melville, had served on the 
Tigress, in her voyage for the relief of the Po- 
laris party. Dr. James Markham Marshall Am- 
bler, the physician, was a surgeon in the navy. 
Jerome J. Collins, the scientist and corre- 
spondent of the ‘‘ New York Herald,” was born 
in Cork, Ireland, in 1841; an engineer by pro- 
fession, he was the organizer of the ‘‘ Herald” 
weather bureau, which was started about 1873. 
Raymond L. Newcomb was the taxidermist. 
The ice-pilot was William Dunbar, an experi- 
enced whaling captain. The crew was com- 
posed as follows: Jack Cole, boatswain; Alfred 
Sweetman, carpenter’s mate; George Wash- 
ington Boyd, carpenter; William Ninderman, 
carpenter; Walter Lee, machinist; George 
Landertack, coal-heaver; Louis Phillip Noras, 
Herbert Wood Leach, Henry David Warner, 
James H. Bartlett, George Stephenson, Adolph 
Dressler, Carl August Gortz, Peter Edward 
Johnson, Henry Wilson, Edward Star, Hans 
Haelnor Erickson, Henry Hansen Kaack, Neils 
Ivorson, and Albert George Kaihne, seamen. 
There were also two Chinamen in the crew. 
De Long stated his intention of landing on 
Wrangel Land, and of leaving records in cairns 
on its eastern shore, and on Herald Island. No 
serious apprehensions for the safety of the 
expedition were felt until the spring of 1881. 
When the news came that Lieutenant Berry, 
commander of the Rodgers, had thoroughly ex- 
plored, without finding any traces of the Jean- 
nette expedition, the coast of Wrangel Land, 
which was found to be an insignificant island, 
thus disappointing all the theories as to the con- 
figuration of the region and the course of the 
Jeannette, the anxiety concerning the safety of 
the explorers was intensified. Rumors had 
come of shipwrecked white men seen by natives 
in different parts of the coast of the Arctic 
Ocean. The smoke of a steamer was reported 
to have been seen by Yakuts near the mouth 
of the Lena River, in September, 1880. A 
party of white sailors were reported to be mak- 
ing their way up the Mackenzie River, and the 
Hudson Bay Company was urged to institute a 
search in that region. A report came later 
that wandering Samoyeds had found the 
corpses of two Europeans on the Siberian coast, 
near the mouth of the Yenisei. Experience 
of the currents of the Arctic strengthened the 
conclusion that the Jeannette when ice-bound 
had been carried to the westward instead of 
eastward. Another conjecture was that De 
Long had ascended to the pole in sledges, and 
then made his way either to Smith Sound or 
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Spitzbergen, the nearest points where he would 
be likely to fall in with walrus-hunters. There 
was the possibility also of his reaching a very 
high latitude in clear water, and then being 
caught in the ice or prevented from continuing 
bis northward course by the ice-pack. The 
ship might then be carried to the islands at the 
entrance of the northwest passage, or upon 
Grant Land, or the northern coast of Green- 
land. If there should be found to be an open 
polar sea, it was conjectured that the Jean- 
nette might have sailed clear across the polar 
basin and have come out on the east coast of 
Greenland, or the northern shore of Spitzber- 
gen. No polar expedition since the loss of Sir 
John Franklin’s party has caused so much so- 
licitude, and elicited so many efforts for its 
rescue. During the season of 1881, measures 
were taken to search every shore of the polar 
basin for the lost explorers. 

Five expeditions were sent into the polar 
regions by the United States Government in 
1881, all of which took instractions to search 
for the missing Arctic cruiser, one of these 
having for its sole object the search for the 
Jeannette and the lost whalers, Mount Wollas- 
ton and Vigilant. This was the Rodgers ex- 
pedition, under the command of Lieutenant 
Berry, which was sent over the same route 
pursued by the Jeannette, in the hope of find- 
ing on Wrangel Land records of the expedition 
and indications of its future movements. At 
about the same time that the Rodgers left San 
Francisco the Alliance, under Commander 
Wadleigh, sailed from Norfolk for the waters 
north of Spitzbergen, on the chance of the ex- 
pedition’s having crossed the pole in sledges. 
The revenue cutter Corwin, in command of 
Captain Hooper, was directed to land on 
Wrangel Land, if possible, during the summer 
cruise, to seek for traces of the Jeannette. The 
two government meteorological expeditions to 
Alaska and to Smith Sound were also instruct- 
ed to explore the regions near their stations in 
quest of indications of the fate of the Jeannette. 
Leigh Smith, the English explorer, in his sum- 
mer’s trip to Franz-Josef Land, volunteered to 
make a special search for the Jeannette in that 
neighborhood, and the Dutch exploring ship 
William Barents also intended searching the 
coast of Nova Zembla for traces of the expe- 
dition. 

The special search expedition under Lieu- 
tenant Berry was directed, if the researches 
on Wrangel Land proved fruitless, to repair to 
the coast of Siberia, and pursue their inquiries 
along the whole northern shore. At the time 
when the news of the rescue of part of the 
Jeannette’s crew came, Lieutenant Hovgaard, 
Nordenskiéld’s companion, was planning an 
expedition over the track he had sailed in 
the Vega, to search the same ground which 
Berry was to go over later. He concluded, 
from the report of a steamer having been seen 
off the mouth of the Lena, together with that 
of white men found dead by Samoyeds at the 
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mouth of the Yenisei, that the Jeannette had 
met with disaster off the shore of Asia. His 
conjecture was that De Long had skirted the 
ice-fields to the westward until he bad made 
up his mind to make a dash for the pole 
through the first favorable opening rather than 
continue on to Franz-Josef Land, where it 
had already been attempted. Before the Jean- 
nette sailed from America, De Long had an- 
nounced his intention of retreating to the Si- 
berian settlements in case of shipwreck. 

The expedition under Lieutenant Berry was 
sent out after the Jeannette and the missing 
whalers by the Government. An appropria- 
tion of $175,000 was voted by Congress for the 
purpose. The steam-whaler Mary and Helen 
was purchased for $100,000. She was re- 
vamped and fortified at a considerable expense. 
Among the provisions was a large supply of 
pemmican, but no spirits except for medicinal 
use. Under the new name of the Rodgers the 
ship put to sea June 16th. The commanding 
officer, Robert M. Berry, lieutenant in the navy, 
18 an experienced Arctic voyager who served 
on the Tigress expedition. The first officer 
and navigator was H. 8. Waring; the second 
officer, Charles F, Putnam. Other members 
of the expedition were Stoney Hunt, Engineer 
A. V. Jane, Paymaster W. H. Gilder, and 
Naval Surgeons J. D. Castillo and M. D. Jones. 
Thecrew numbered twenty-six men. The ves- 
sel stopped at Petropaulovsk to take on board 
arctic clothing, dogs, and sledges. According 
to their instructions, they first made inquiries 
along the Siberian shore from East Cape to 
Koliutchin Bay, and then sailed for Wrangel 
Land. They were directed to winter on the 
southern coast of Wrangel Land, or, if unable 
to make a landing, among the Tchuktches of 
Siberia. The instructions were to search par- 
ticularly along the southern and eastern coast 
of Wrangel Land, and on Herald Island, for the 
cairns which De Long had announced that he 
would leave, or other traces of the Jeannette, 
and the following season to continue the search 
along the northern shore of Siberia, and then 
return home. Lieutenant Berry was the first 
explorer who ever made a landing on Wrangel 
Land. He established the fact that it is only 
a small island instead of the southern point 
of a vast circumpolar continent, as has been 
supposed by geographers. 

Wrangel Land was again visited and more 
thoroughly explored the same season by the 
officers of the Corwin, who came on the same 
mission which brought Lieutenant Berry. The 
revenue cutter Corwin is a steamer of 227 tons 
burden, and capable of a speed of eleyen knots 
an hour. The commander was Oaptain Hooper, 
who had with him five officers, three machin- 
ists, the surgeon, Dr. Rosse, and thirty men. 
A naturalist, Muir, of San Francisco, accom- 
panied the expedition, and another, Nelson, 
joined the expedition at St. Michaels. The 
Corwin succeeded in effecting a landing on 
Wrangel Land in August. 
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This hilly Arctic land is constantly encom- 
passed by a fringe of impenetrable ice which 
has defied all the efforts of former voyagers to 
approach the shore. The government steamer 
did not effect a landing until she had cruised 
along the coast for several days, and then only 
by cutting her way between the ice-blocks for 
eight or ten miles. They struck the coast at 
the mouth of a broad and deep river. No 
snow remained except some patches upon the 
mountains. The country was desolate and de- 
void of life. Polar bears had left many tracks 
on the beach, but no animals were seen except 
a few birds. A fox-track was observed, and 
the burrows of a species of marmot. There 
were no signs of reindeer or musk-oxen, al- 
though there was abundant food for them. 
There was a scanty growth of mosses, lichens, 
and angiosperms. About twenty species of 
plants were counted, most of them in bloom. 
They are similar to those of the neighboring 
coasts of Siberia and Alaska. Coal was found, 
and appears to be present in abundance. The 
soil is a mixture of sand and clay. The rock 
is slate and granite, and contains quartz which 
has the appearance of holding a high percent- 
age of gold. 

Whalers in the Arctic Ocean have been 
caught in astrong current setting to the north- 
east from Behring Strait. On the chance of 
the Jeannette having been carried by this cur- 
rent to the North American Archipelago, the 
Arctic colonists on Lady Franklin Bay were 
ordered to search the shores of the islands in 
the vicinity of their settlement. In case there 
is an open passage north of Greenland, the 
missing cruiser might have drifted on this cur- 
rent into the North Atlantic, and have been 
cast ashore on the northern coast of Spitz- 
bergen or the eastern coast of Greenland. On 
this contingency the naval steamer Alliance 
was dispatched under Captain Wadleigh to ex- 
amine those coasts for traces of the Jeannette. 
Provisions in plenty, and a number of whalers 
and several boats were taken along for safety 
in case the ship was caught in the ice-pack east 
of Greenland. The Alliance had a scientific 
mission to perform, as well as the duty of seek- 
ing the Jeannette. The officers were instruct- 
ed to carefully determine the limits of the ice- 
fields between Greenland and Spitzbergen, to 
record the temperature of the ocean at the sur- 
face and at the depth of five fathoms, to take 
observations of the specific gravity of the wa- 
ter at the depth of ten fathoms, and of the rise 
of the tides on the coasts of Spitzbergen. The 
steamer sailed June 16th, and put in during a 
storm at Reikiayik, Iceland, July 9th. They 
learned that the winter there had been the 
severest one recorded since 1610. The Arctic 
ice still approached to within thirty miles of 
the north coast. Reports of the extreme rigor 
of the winter of 188081 from other parts of 
the Arctic regions increased the general anx- 
iety as to the fate of the Jeannette’s party. 
In parts of the coast of Hudson Bay the cold 
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was reported to have been of unprecedented 
intensity, and was said to have been unusually 
severe also at different points in Siberia, 

The system of international polar stations for 
scientific observations, which has at last been 
inaugurated, was the outcome of the Austrian 
Arctic expedition, and was first proposed by 
the late Lieutenant Karl Weyprecht, of the 
Tegethoff. The plan was elaborated and the 
way prepared for its realization at the Inter- 
national Polar Conferences at Rome in 1878, 
at Hamburg in 1879, and at Berne in 1880. 
At the second of these conferences the repre- 
sentatives of Russia promised that their gov- 
ernment would establish two stations, one at 
the mouth of the Lena and one on New Sibe- 
ria Island; Norway agreed to maintain one at 
North Cape; Sweden one on Spitzbergen; 
Holland one at the mouth of the Gulf of Obi; 
Austria one on Nova Zembla; and Denmark 
one at Upernavik. The United States was ex- 
pected to establish one at Point Barrow, and 
perhaps another at some point in the North 
American Archipelago ; and Germany was so- 
licited to establish a station on Jan Mayen. 
In 1880 Congress made an appropriation for 
the establishment of a polar colony, which was 
carried into effect in 1881. Lieutenant A. W. 
Greely, of the United Sates Army, was placed 
in command of the expedition. The place se- 
lected for the station was on Lady Franklin 
Bay, at the point where the Nares expedition 
had discovered a bed of coal. They were di- 
rected to build houses and observatories, and 
to remain until the summer of 1883. A sledge- 
party was to visit the elevated land near Cape 
Joseph Henry. Lieutenant Greely was quali- 
fied for conducting the meteorological obser- 
vations by twelve years’ experience in the Sig- 
nal Service. Lieutenants Frederick F. Kis- 
lingbury and James B. Lockwood, his assist- 
ants, are army officers used to frontier service 
and privations. There were fifteen men se- 
lected from different regiments of the army 
and five subordinate offigers of the Signal 
Corps. It was intended to send a vessel with 
supplies to the permanent colony in 1882 and 
1883. The methods of taking and recording 
meteorological, tidal, magnetic, pendulum, and 
other observations, were settled upon at the 
Hamburg Conference. The collection of spec- 
imens of minerals, animals, and plants is to be 
pursued with particular attention. The expe- 
dition before ascending Smith Sound stopped 
at various places to obtain Esquimau hunters, 
dogs, Arctic clothing, and all the necessaries 
for extended sledge-journeys. The party were 
instructed to supplement their proper tasks 
with sledging-excursions in search of traces of 
the Jeannette, on the chance of her having 
been driven upon the Parry Islands or into 
their neighborhood. The party were con- 
veyed up Smith Sound and landed at Lady 
Franklin Bay, August 11th. Dr. Pavy joined 
them at Disco. 

Another international polar station has been 
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established by the Government at Point Bar- 
row, in Alaska. This expedition, commanded 
by Lieutenant P. H. Ray, will remain out until 
the summer of 1884. Lieutenant Ray has for 
his assistants Dr. G. 8. Oldmixon as surgeon; 
A. C. Dark, of the Coast Survey, as astron- 
omer and observer of magnetic phenomena; 
Captain E. P. Herendeen as interpreter and 
commissary officer; and Sergeants J. Cassidy, 
J. Murdoch, and M. Smith, of the Signal Ser- 
vice Oorps. The expedition sailed from San 
Francisco, July 18th, in the schooner Golden 
Fleece. ‘The party will make natural history 
collections, and survey the neighboring coun- 
try, in addition to the meteorological, mag- 
netic, and other investigations into the phys- 
ical conditions of the frigid zone, in which the 
regulations adopted at the Hamburg Confer- 
ence will be followed. 

The third polar conference met at St. Peters- 
burg, August 1, 1881. Assurances were given 
of the establishment of the following obsery- 
ing-stations: one at Upernavik, on the part of 
Denmark; one at Bosskopen, in Finmark, by 
Norway; one on the Island of Jan Mayen, by 
the Government of Austro-Hungary, to be di- 
rected by Lieutenant Wohlgemuth, of the Aus- 
trian Navy; one, under the direction of Pilot 
Jiirgens, at the mouth of the Lena, and an- 
other in Nova Zembla, by the Russian Govy- 
ernment; one on Mossel Bay, in Spitzbergen, 
by Sweden, placed in charge of Captain Malm- 
berg; and the two United States stations on 
Lady Franklin Bay and at Point Barrow. Be- 
sides the above, a station will probably be es- 
tablished by England at some point in British 
North America, and one by France at Cape 
Horn. 

Leigh Smith sailed in his yacht, the Eira, in 
the early summer, bound for Franz-Josef Land, 
where he purposed continuing his explorations. 
On the 8th of July the Eira was seen off the 
west coast of Nova Zembla steering north, 
from which date up to the end of the year 
nothing further was heard from her, although 
her master had made no provision for wintering 
in the north. Leigh Smith has won the name 
of a courageous Arctic voyager. His most 
useful contribution to geographical knowledge 
was the tracing of along strip of the unknown 
coast-line of Franz-Josef Land. The Eira is a 
steam-yacht of 360 tons burden which he had 
built expressly for Arctic cruising. He was ac- 
companied on his present voyage by Dr. Neale, 
surgeon, and a crew of twenty-three men. All 
of Leigh Smith’s five or six expeditions into 
the Arctic regions have been conducted en- 
tirely at his own expense. His exploration of 
110 miles of new coast-line in Franz-Josef 
Land was the most important discovery re- 
cently achieved by private enterprise alone. 

The conclusion reached by W. H. Dall, of 
the United States Coast Survey, in his long and 
careful investigation on board the Yukon of 
the hydrographic conditions of Behring Strait, 
is that the current flowing in from the Pacific 
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through that channel has no appreciable influ- 
ence on the temperature of the Arctic Ocean. 
The polar basin has an area of considerably 
more than 150,000 geographical square miles, 
and a depth averaging, according to present 
data, not quite twenty-eight fathoms. At a 
moderate estimate one half of the water is 
frozen at the beginning of summer. The maxi- 
mum swiftness of the current through Behring 
Strait observed was one foot a second, and the 
highest temperature 8°9° O., while the average 
temperature is 5°8° OC. The total effect of a 
constant current at the highest temperature 
noted would melt only about 8 per cent of the 
polar ice. The time during which the current 
passes treely through the strait is only ninety 
days in the year. The current through Behr- 
ing Strait does not flow constantly northward, 
into the Arctic. If the set of the current is 
taken to be northward for two thirds of the 
year, and it is supposed to flow at the maxi- 
mum swiftness, at the average temperature ob- 
served in Behring Strait, the total effect of the 
volume of warmer water flowing in through 
the strait would be to melt only 3-4 per cent 
of the ice in the Arctic basin, that is, to clear 
an area of about half the extent of Kotzebue 
Sound; and when the loss of heat by return 
currents and radiation into the air are taken 
into consideration, the influence of the current 
from Behring Sea into the Arctic Ocean must 
be insignificant. If the comparative size of 
the channel of Behring Strait and of the polar 
basin were duly considered, no theories would 
be built up which depend on the influx of 
warm water from the Pacific. If the polar 
basin were empty, it would require eight and a 
half months to fill it again through Behring 
Strait. The Kuro-Siwo has been supposed to 
divide at the Aleutes, one portion recurving 
and descending along the American shore, and 
another pouring into Behring Sea, and sending 
a stream of warm water into the Arctic. Dall 
denies that a branch of the Pacific Gulf Stream 
enters Behring Sea, between Kamchatka and 
the Aleutian Islands, or by any other channel. 
The Kuro-Siwo is very different from the At- 
lantic Gulf Stream ; its volume is much smaller, 
and it is subject to extreme variations, which 
seem to be caused by the monsoons. The pre- 
vailing movement of the waters of Behring Sea 
is a flow of cold water to the southward. The 
surface layer has a general motion in the con- 
trary direction, when not interrupted by winds, 
but neither in volume, in swiftness, nor in con- 
stancy is this flow strong enough to be con- 
sidered an ocean-current. The surface-currents 
of Behring Sea are produced by or depend 
principally upon the winds, the influx of fresh- 
water streams, the steady southward drift of 
the cold water, the distribution of the floating 
ice-masses, and the northward movement of 
the warmer surface-water; the activity of 
these several factors is indicated by the order 
of this enumeration. No warm current flows 
through Behring Strait from Behring Sea ex- 
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cept such as are composed of water from the 
inflowing rivers and neighboring sounds, which 
owe their warmth to the direct action of the 
sun’s rays. The strait would not be large 
enough to let through a current of warm water 
sufficient in volume to exercise an appreciable 
influence on the portion of the polar basin ly- 
ing north of it. The currents flowing through 
the strait are cold. They are mostly tidal cur- 
rents, though their main tendency is to flow 
northward. The currents in the Arctic Sea 
north of Behring Strait are particularly subject 
to the influence of the winds, but tend to move 
in certain known lines of direction. The 
knowledge which we have of these up to the 
present gives no encouragement to the hope 
that through their action a navigable route to 
the pole or a passage to the northward for any 
distance is created. Not a single fact was dis- 
covered in the whole investigation in support 
of the popular but unscientific supposition that 
there are extensive areas of open water within 
the polar basin. ‘ 

Dr. Pelligrino Manteucci, a young Italian 
traveler, who had already distinguished himself 
by explorations in the Soodan, traversed the 
continent of Africa diagonally from Suakim on 
the Red Sea to the mouth of the Niger, emerg- 
ing with his companion, Massari, at the west 
coast in July. Manteucci and Lieutenant Mas- 
sari were chosen by Prince Giovanni Borghese 
to accompany him on an intended journey to 
the little known and inhospitable Mohammed- 
an kingdoms of the inner Soodan. The party 
set out from Cairo in February, 1880, for Su- 
akim, and crossed the desert to Khartoom. 
They then traversed the sandy plains of Kor- 
dofan on camels. They traveled often at night, 
when they were safer from the attacks of rob- 
bers, and escaped the intense heat of the sun. 
They suffered much from want of water be- 
fore reaching their destination, El Obeid, the 
capital of Kordofan. This city is the emporium 
of the trade in gum and ostrich-feathers. There 
are many Arab traders, but no Europeans resi- 
dent there. At El Fasher, the capital of Dar- 
foor, the authority of the Egyptian Government, 
which had assisted and protected the travelers 
thus far, reaches its limit. In this town, which 
contains 10,000 inhabitants, they remained a 
long time, treating with the Sultan of Wadai 
through messengers, until they began to despair 
of gaining his leave to traverse his dominions, 
Here Prince Borghese, yielding to the solicitous 
messages from his family, left the party and 
returned to Italy. As soon as they obtained 
the coveted permission to cross Wadai and visit 
its capital, Abeshr, they advanced into the 
strange land by the same route which Nachti- 
gal had traveled. The Sultan of Wadai is pos- 
sessed with the belief that he will die at the 
hands of a Turk, and as all light-hued people 
are counted Turks by him, he rigidly excludes 
Europeans from his kingdom, Manteucci per- 
suaded the superstitious potentate that they 
could neither of them be his predicted slayer, 
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as they were come from a powerful kingdom 
far away, whose monarch had sent to him 
magnificent presents, of which they were the 
bearers. They entered the dominions of the 
Sultan of Wadai in November; he declared 
that he would be responsible for their safety, 
and sent his son and his brother to meet them. 

Wadai, which has never been examined at 
ease by any European traveler before, includes 
the states of Baghirmi and Dar Ranga in the 
south, extending on the north to the edge of 
the desert. Its western boundary is the Bornoo 
sg ae and its eastern an indefinite line 
through a district inhabited by Kanem tribes. 
The chief products and exports of Wadai are 
ivory and ostrich-feathers. The country is 
rich in camels and horses. The western por- 
tions, however, are sterile and waterless. 

After crossing Wadai they traversed Bag- 
hirmi, Bornoo, and Sokoto, visiting Lake Tchad. 
From the city of Kano-Nupe they crossed to 
the Niger, and descended the river to the Gulf 
of Guinea. This journey cost the young trav- 
eler Manteucci his life. He had already dis- 
tinguished himself on perilous expeditions in 
the Soodan. After his arrival in London he 
died of a wasting African fever. 

Before the successful and courageous accom- 
plishment of Dr. Lenz’s expedition from Mo- 
rocco to Timbuctoo no scientifically trained 
explorer had ever traversed the vast region ly- 
ing between Barth’s route through Rhat and 
Air and the Atlantic. The only knowledge 
we possessed of the whole western half of the 
Sahara was derived from the itineraries of a 
number of uninstructed travelers. Dr. Lenz 
get out on his arduous journey from Tangier 
in November, 1879, and, notwithstanding many 
delays and trying difficulties, reached Timbuc- 
too in July, 1880. He made his way to the 
coast from there by way of the Senegal, arriv- 
ing at St. Louis in the following November. 
The adventures which befell him at the outset 
of his journey are referred to in the ‘“‘ Annual 
Cyclopedia” for 1880. He did not leave the 
city of Morocco till March 6th. In order to 
travel more safely, he assumed the character of 
a Turkish physician, and was accompanied by 
Sidi Hadj Ali, a relative of the famous Abd el 
Kader, whose presence afforded him security 
among the fanatical robber bands of Howara 
Arabs who scour the country on the farther 
side of the Atlas Mountains up to the very 
gates of Terodant. The Atlas range is com- 
posed of three parallel chains in which the 
strata of the tertiary and cretaceous periods 
mark the date of their elevation. The highest 
summit is the snow-covered Mount Miltzin, 
3,461 metres in height. He remained several 
days at Sidi Hescham to purchase camels and 
fit out the caravan, and then crossed the Anti- 
Atlas. This range, which does not rise above 
1,500 metres, is of palwozoic formation. On 
the farther side of the mountains the village 
Tisgi was found beautifully situated among 
springs and date-palms. On a neighboring 
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hill are ruins which are said to be of Roman 
origin. The extent of the traffic between 
these border-lands of Morocco and Timbuctoo, 
and the importance of the mart Tenduf, have 
been reported by the Rabbi Mordochai and 
others. Thither Lenz’s modest caravan was 
next conducted. They found a prettily situated, 
young, and growing commercial town. More 
camels were procured, a guide engaged, and 
the final preparations for the long march 
through the Sahara were concluded. Four 
days out from Tenduf they entered the sandy 
desert, which was not, however, devoid of all 
life, for here and there were patches of vege- 
tation, affording forage for the camels, and oc- 
casionally gazelles and antelopes were seen. 
On the 18th of May there was even a fall of 
rain. The course of the march was due south- 
east from Tenduf to Taodenni, and then about 
southerly to Timbuctoo. Not far from Tenduf 
they entered a wide stretch of hard and rocky 
ground, almost destitute of water. In thirty- 
one days they passed only four wells. This 
description of surface, hard, arid, and free 
from shifting sands, is called hammada. They 
next passed through a zone of aregs, or sand- 
dunes, before reaching the salt-beds of Tao- 
denni. The hills of sand, heaped up by the 
wind, were exceedingly difficult to cross. The 
temperature was agreeable for night-marches, 
the mean not exceeding 34° or 86° C., and 
cool northwest winds prevailing. The latter 
fact militates against the theory of the forma- 
tion of the desert by the constant passage of 
currents of dry air from the northeast. The 
other theory, that the Sahara formed the bot- 
tom of a sea in recent geological time, is con- 
sidered unfounded by Lenz, who ascribes the 
accumulation of sand mainly to the erosion of 
the mountains, which is still going on over the 
vast surface of the hammada plains. The fact 
that the fossils contained in the rocks here are 
of fresh-water animals proves that the sand 
was not formed by marine action, and that 
this portion of the Sahara is not, as has been 
supposed, the elevated bed of a tertiary sea. 
The phenomenon of singing sand was heard. 
This is supposed by Lenz to be the effect of 
friction upon the heated quartz-grains. The 
aspect of the Sahara is varied, plains of sand 
succeeding rocky ground, with occasional oases 
covered with alfa, containing stagnant or shal- 
low pools of water. The barometric observa- 
tions of Dr. Lenz put an end to the adventur- 
ous scheme for the inundation of the western 
Sahara. No part of the desert was found to 
lie below the ocean-level. The average eleva- 
tion was from 250 to 800 metres. The region 
about Taodenni forms a depression in which in 
one spot, at Wady Telli, an elevation of only 148 
metres was measured. They did not venture 
to visit Taodenni and its salt-mines, making a 
détour to the eastward which brought them to 
the interesting Wady Telli. The walls of this 
ancient town were made of rock-salt and clay. 
Implements of the stone age made from diorite 
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are found here in such quantities that they are 
an article of commerce, being sent as far as 
Timbuctoo, where they are used as kitchen 
utensils. South of Taodenni sand and ham- 
mada alternate, until a stretch of sand-dunes 
was reached near Arawan. Here the prevail- 
ing winds come from the south. Arawan is, 
as formerly, the point where the carayan-traf- 
fic between Timbuctoo and the north centers. 
Here the effects of the unfortunate Major 
Laing are said to be still preserved, but his 
papers were sent forward before his death and 
are supposed to have arrived in Ghadames. 
He was murdered while mounting his camel 
to depart. The motive, according to one tra- 
dition, was jealousy ; according to another, re- 
venge for the death of a magnate whom he 
had treated medically. Lenz was obliged to 
pay toll to the chief who resides at Arawan. 
A day’s journey south of that station they en- 
tered a belt covered with a mimosa-growth 
which extends as far as Timbuctoo and to the 
west of it. 

Lenz was received kindly in Timbuctoo, in 
contrast with the treatment which Barth re- 
ceived, who was detained seven months, in con- 
stant fear for his life. Lenz remained about 
a week, the guest of the head magistrate. 
The Fullani and Tuaregs, who compose the 
population, continue to show the same jealousy 
and enmity toward each other which divided 
them in Barth’s time; but with this change in 
the situation, that while the Sheik el Bakay 
was then upheld by the Tuaregs, his son and 
successor, Abadin, is supported by the Fullani. 
Lenz, like his predecessor, was drawn into in- 
terminable arguments over the Koran with the 
aristocracy of the town. The size of Timbuc- 
too and the extent of its trade, however exag- 
gerated, must have been greater in former ages, 
as is indicated by the number of unoccupied 
and ruined dwellings. Its circumference is 
fully five miles. It seems now, however, to 
be again growing in population, since Lenz re- 
ports the number of inhabitants, which was 
estimated by Barth at 13,000, and by Caillié 
at 10,000 to 12,000, as about 20,000. Timbue- 
too is still the chief slave-mart of the West- 
ern Soodan, In its suburbs are large numbers 
of unoccupied huts in which the caravans take 
up their quarters and store their merchandise, 
consisting of slaves, dates, ivory, gold-dust, 
rubber, and ostrich-feathers. The houses of 
Timbuctoo are built entirely of brick. They 
are low, but roomy. The city supports nu- 
merous schools and possesses rich libraries. 
There are three mosques, surmounted by pict- 
uresque minarets, Timbuctoo is still the 
center in which the commercial exchanges 
between the Western Soodan and the Niger 
regions on the one hand and the Sahara and 
Mediterranean lands on the other are conducted. 
Apart from the slave-trade the exports from 
the southern countries are inconsiderable. The 
slave-trade is itself much smaller than in 
former times, owing chiefly to the declining 
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wealth and purchasing power of the Moham- 
medan nations bordering the Mediterranean. 
Timbuctoo does not lie directly upon the Ni- 
ger, but has water communication with its 
port, Kabara, threugh a number of little lakes 
and a natural canal which connects them. 

Instead of ascending the Niger, Lenz made 
his way across the country through the popu- 
lous lands of the Massina and Bambarra to the 
Senegal, which he struck near the French sta- 
tion Medine. The country between Timbuc- 
too and the Senegal consists of a plateau with 
an average elevation above the sea-level of 320 
metres. The climate of the Soodan presented 
an unpleasant contrast to the wholesome airs 
of the Sahara; although Lenz retained his 
strength, the Arab members of his company 
fell sick, and it was with joy that they finally 
reached the edge of the plateau and descended 
into the valley of the Senegal. At Basikunnu 
the caravan was attacked by a band of Arab 
robbers, who desisted from their predatory de- 
signs, the chief even serving them as guide, 
after the sherif had disclosed his sacred char- 
acter of a descendant of the Prophet. At Ba- 
sikunnu the camels were exchanged for oxen, 
and the expedition proceeded, first southward 
to Sokolo, otherwise called Kala, in Bambarra 
land, and then westward. Sokolo is a town 
of 10,000 inhabitants, subject to Ahmadu, Sul- 
tan of Segu, whose family exercises a suze- 
rainty over this whole region. They next came 
to the large double town of Gumbu, contain- 
ing 30,000 inhabitants, mostly Arabs. Farther 
on, at Nioro, all their possessions were taken 
from them; but the way was not long from 
there through Kuniakary to Medine, where the 
traveler was cordially received by the French 
commandant. 

Savorgnan de Brazza, the determined pio- 
neer of exploration on the upper Ogowé, has 
passed nearly two years more in the examina- 
tion of the same region and in the establish- 
ment of stations and opening of commercial 
intercourse with the interior in the commis- 
sion of the French branch of the International 
African Association. He arrived at the Ga- 
boon in December, 1879, and conducted his 
expedition up the Ogowé to choose the site of 
the station which he came to establish. He 
founded the post at the mouth of the river 
Bassa, which enters the Ogowé on the left 
bank, giving it the name of Franceville. Leay- 
ing this camp in July, 1880, he crossed to the 
river Alima, the tributary of the Congo, which 
he had discovered on his previous visit with 
Ballay. The plateau of the Batékés, 2,600 feet 
above the sea, situated between the Alima and 
the Mpaka, is a fertile region inhabited by 
peaceful tribes subject to Maskoko, ruler of 
the warlike Ubangis, the Apfuru people who 
hotly contested Stanley’s passage down the 
Congo. Brazza descended the Lefini, Stanley’s 
Lawson River, to Pulobos, in the heart of their 
country, determined to obtain the friendship 
of this tribe, although he had been received 
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with manifestations of hostility upon his pre- 
vious expedition. He succeeded in striking a 
treaty of peace with Maskoko, and obtained 
by purchase the cession of a strip of land, 
called Méuma, on the bank of the Congo, not 
far from Stanley Pool. On this territory he 
established a second French station, to which 
the name of Brazzaville has since been given. 
The country between the two stations is open 
and salubrious. It is expected that this will 
become an outlet route for many of the rich 
products of the Congo Valley. The traveler 
descended the Congo to Stanley’s advanced 
post, about twenty-five miles above Vivi. The 
physical difficulties in the way of Stanley’s en- 
terprise of building roads around the cataracts 
seem to him insuperable. Mountain - chains, 
6,500 to 10,000 feet in height, cross the course 
of the river, and numerous affluents enter it 
- through deep ravines. In addition to these ob- 
stacles, the banks of the Congo here are peopled 
with bellicose tribes. De Brazza proceeded 
by sea to the Gaboon, and started again for 
Franceville. With Dr. Ballay he intends to 
descend the Alima in a steam-launch and thor- 
oughly explore the Congo Valley. 

When De Brazza ascended the Ogowé he 
was accompanied by Pére Delorme, whose ob- 
ject was to select a spot for a mission-station. 
The latter paid considerable attention to the 
ethnographical conditions of the country. On 
the lower course of the river some Orungu 
villages are met with, inhabited by the Nkomis 
and Oamas. The country here lies very low, 
and, being inundated during the great rains, is 
unhealthy. Farther up the river the country 
becomes more and more open, pleasanter, and 
higher above water-level; while the mangrove 
thickets disappear, and are replaced by forest- 
trees, including the date and other palms. Aft- 
er the Nkomis and Camas come the Galois, 
Eningas, and Adyombas. These tribes speak 
the same language that is used on the Gaboon. 
They are all very superstitious, but not fanatical, 
like the people about Cape Lopez. One hun- 
dred and ten miles up the river are found the 
Bakalais, who are being driven away by the 
numerous Pahuins; between the latter, occupy- 
ing the right bank of the river, and the former, 
occupying the left bank, there is continual 
war. Pére Delorme says that the Pahuins 
will here, as they have in the Commi country 
and on the Rembo, end by remaining masters 
of the region. They are not enervated by vice, 
and have no slaves nor human sacrifices. Aft- 
er passing these tribes the rapids are reached, 
rendering navigation very difficult and dan- 
gerous. Above these the river again becomes 
navigable, and different tribes are met with 
along the banks, such as the Okandas, Oshébas, 
Adumas, Ondumas, and others. 

The cession of the greater part of his terri- 
tory by the Sultan of Sulu to the British North 
Borneo Company, and the recently ventilated 
schemes of not only rendering the rich prov- 
ince commercially tributary, but erecting there 
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a political dependency and naval base for Great 
Britain, have drawn attention to this slightly 
known, but to ethnologists and naturalists ex- 
ceedingly interesting island. The North Bor- 
neo Company obtained concessions originally 
granted by the potentates of Sulu and Brunei 
to an American company in 1865, The Ameri- 
can adventurers not caring to continue the en- 
terprise, they were bought out, in 1877, by 
an Englishman prominent in the Hong Kong 
trade, who associated with himself a number 
of other Englishmen, and in 1881 obtained a 
charter from the British Parliament. Not on- 
ly the Dutch regarded the extension of British 
protection to the adventure with suspicion, as 
the Spanish Government claims prior rights 
and concessions in the same territory, and the 
Spanish Legislature has protested against the 
British protectorate. The natural products 
of Borneo are so numerous and abundant, 
and many of them so peculiar to the country 
as well as valuable, that it appears in prospect 
one of the richest regions of the globe. The 
Dutch Government claims the political control 
over the whole island, to the extent of pro- 
hibiting annexations by other powers. The 
only British settlement is on the small island 
of Labuan. The native state of Sarawak, com- 
prising about 25,000 square miles of territory, 
with a population of 240,000 souls, was organ- 
ized by Rajah Sir James Brooke, and has made 
considerable advances toward civilization and 
good government, a result which is due to his 
method of developing the country by native 
means under the guidance of European intelli- 
gence. ‘This little nation has maintained its 
independence for forty years, in spite of the 
fears of its founder. With a yearly revenue of 
$200,000, a sufficient military force is kept up 
to garrison fourteen forts, three gunboats are 
maintained, a competent staff of European 
officers and native authorities are paid, com- 
merce and agriculture are protected, and secu- 
rity to life and property everywhere insured, 
The adjacent dominion of Brunei, comprising 
the coast-region of Northern Borneo between 
Sarawak and the northern end of the island, 
has been ceded to the North Borneo Com- 
pany. The people of Brunei are sadly mis- 
governed and oppressed by the exactions of 
petty princes. The dominion of Sulu extends 
from Celebes Sea on the east to the range of 
mountains separating it from Brunei on the 
northwest. All the rest of the island, about 
three quarters of its entire surface, is claimed 
as Dutch territory. The central parts of Bor- 
neo are unexplored. Nearly all the large rivers 
rise near the center of the island, where there 
is, according to native reports, a very lofty 
mountain called Tibang. In this region rise 
the Bulongan and the Kutei, which empty on 
the east coast; probably the Kina Batangan, a 
fine river which flows through the territory 
granted to the North Borneo Company, and 
empties in a bay on the northeast coast; the 
Barito, or Banjer Massin, which flows to the 
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southward; and the Kapuas and Rejang, flow- 
ing westward. The highest known mountain 
is Kina Balu, in the North Borneo Company’s 
territory, which has an altitude of 13,698 feet. 
There are several which rise to from 6,000 to 
8,000 feet above the sea-level. The range of 
mountains which is set down on the map, run- 
ning from the northeast to the southwest ex- 
tremities of the island, has a number of breaks. 
There are several lakes in Borneo, but the one 
marked on the map as the largest, and called 
Kina Balu, probably has no existence. The 
inundation of the country in the rainy season 
may have given rise to the report of such a 
lake. All the lakes undergo remarkable varia- 
tions in size and elevation between the rainy 
and the dry seasons. Borneo may be con- 
sidered the home of the sago-palm, which 
flourishes only here and on the coasts of Su- 
matra, Celebes, New Guinea, and the Moluccas. 
The territory of Sarawak furnishes alone more 
than half the sago consumed in the world. 
William M. Crocker, the British Resident of 
Sarawak, who lived some time among the Mi- 
lanows, a peculiar tribe in the northern part 
of that dominion, which has grown rich by the 
cultivation of the sago, has published interest- 
ing notes concerning them. They are of the 
same stock as the tribes of the interior, who 
still live in the lowest condition of savagery ; 
but they were early visited by Malays for the 
purposes of trade, and have adopted the Malay 
dress, and many of them the Mohammedan 
religion. They have squarer features than the 
other tribes of the country. They are perhaps 
the only people in these islands who flatten the 
heads of their children. They formerly lived 
in great dread of pirates and of the head-tak- 
ing sea Dyaks, and built their houses on high 
posts, but now they are efficiently protected 
by the government. They still keep a few 
skulls in their houses, but have abandoned the 
barbarous custom of capturing heads. Their 
skin is very light, having a sickly, milky-white 
appearance. The men are of medium stature. 
They are gentle and peaceable in disposition. 
Like the Dyaks, they are superstitious, and be- 
lieve in dreams and omens. Their religion, or 
belief in evil spirits, greatly resembles that of 
the Cochin-Chinese. Gold is found in differ- 
ent parts of Sarawak. From the middle divis- 
ion of this country gutta-percha and rattans are 
largely exported, and considerable quantities of 
bilian timber, or iron-wood, are sent to China. 
The lower division, or Sarawak proper, is rich 
in minerals. Gold is worked by Chinese, and 
diamonds by Malays; but the principal prod- 
ucts are antimony and quicksilver, the monop- 
oly of which is given to the Borneo Company. 
Between 1859 and 1879,25,000 tons of antimony 
were exported, valued at over $1,000,000, and 
between 1870 and 1879 15,000 flasks of quick- 
silver, value $717,500. Gambier and pepper 
are now being successfully cultivated, and an 
influx of Chinese capital and labor is expected. 
Turtle-eggs, and the roes of the trobok-fish, 
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which are esteemed a delicacy in China, are 
among the exports of Sarawak; rice is exten- 
sively grown and exported from some districts. 
There are several settlements of Chinese and 
a considerable population of Malays, besides 
the sea Dyaks, many of whom have become 
semi-civilized, mild, and peaceable. 

Dr. Montano, during a scientific journey in 
Malaysia and the Philippine Islands in company 
with Dr. Paul Rey, visited North Borneo, land- 
ing at Elopura, on Sandakan Bay, where the 
North Borneo Company have a small station. 
He ascended the Sagaliud River, which emp- 
ties into that bay, to study in one of their vil- 
lages the Buli Dupis, a previously undescribed 
race, differing essentially in its anthropological 
characteristics from the Malays. The village 
was a group of only ten huts in a clearing sur- 
rounded by dense forests. The Buli Dupis have 
features of a much higher type than the sur- - 
rounding Malays and Suluans, and, where they 
are not modified by cross-breeding, closely ap- 
proaching the European standard. They are 
not inferior to the other tribes in any respect, 
but the race seems to be diminishing in numbers. 
According to their tradition, they came origi- 
nally from an island called Kamiguil, which is 
supposed to lie to the east of Sandakan. They 
take their name, Orang Buli Dupi (men of Dupi 
Mountain), they say, from a peculiar kind of 
tree called dupt, which grows on the hills of 
their island. They were formerly very numer- 
ous, and were scattered over many parts of the 
coast of Borneo, but now are found only at 
Sagaliud, at Labuk, west of Sandakan, and at 
some points on the river Kino Batangan. 
Their language differs materially from those of 
the Malays and Suluans. 

The great peaks of the Andes in Ecuador 
have been more thoroughly and more intelli- 
gently explored than they ever were before, 
by Edward Whymper, an Englishman, who 
had already won celebrity as the most success- 
ful of Alpine climbers. One of the objects of 
his researches was to observe the physiological 
effects of the atmosphere at great elevations, 
and the possibility of living on the summits of 
the highest mountains of the globe. By re- 
maining a considerable time at elevations of 
from 16,000 to 18,000 feet, until they felt no in- 
convenience from the rarefied air there, which 
was at first utterly insupportable, Whymper and 
his partywere able to ascend to the height of 19,- 
000 feet and pass twenty-six hours there with- 
out experiencing any ill effects. He concluded 
that he could have mounted several thousand 
feet higher, but is not convinced that explorers 
could breathe the air at elevations of 24,000 
feet or higher for any length of time, or that 
the human system can adapt itself to the di- 
minished pressure, which, at such altitudes, is 
one third of that at the level of the sea. An- 
other subject investigated was the working of 
aneroid compared with mercurial barometers 
at great elevations. His experiments led him 
to the conclusion that calculations of altitude 
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based upon the boiling-point of water are 
altogether untrustworthy in lofty mountain- 
regions. Whymper was accompanied by two 
tried Italian-Swiss mountain-guides, the broth- 
ers Carrel. He first ascended Chimborazo and 
explored its neighborhood, then ascended Oo- 
razon, situated west of the town of Machachi, 
and attempted to ascend Illiniza from the 
south. With bis two assistants he mounted 
to the summit of Cotopaxi, remaining twenty- 
six hours on the top. From Quito they as- 
cended Antisana, which summit they failed to 
reach in the first attempt, but succeeded on 
another trial. Two of the peaks of Pichincha 
were explored, and then they departed for 
the north and examined the great mountain 
Oayambe, ascended the little-known peak of 
Sara-urcu, the most arduous ascent of all, and 
Ootocachi, the dominating peak of this dis- 
trict. Whymper proceeded farther north to 
the towns of Ibarri and Oarranqui, sending his 
Italian guides to seek a path to the summit 
of Illiniza, in which they were successful. 
Whymper was broken down by his exertions, 
and remained some time at Quito. When he 
recovered he proceeded south, making an ex- 
cursion to Altar without being able to see its 
summit, ascending Carihuairazo, and passing 
around the western side of Chimborazo, of 
which peak he made a second ascent. He re- 
turned to Guayaquil through Guamote and the 
pass called the Bridge of Chimbo. 

The coast-region of Ecuador is low and flat, 
a great part of the country being submerged 
in the rainy season. It is reticulated by a con- 
fused net-work of rivers and lagoons connecting 
with oneanother. Theslopes of the Andes are 
excessively steep, and are covered by a dense 
growth of gigantic trees festooned with para- 
sitic creepers, and at their feet a mass of tan- 
gled undergrowth, There is an outer chain of 
mountains, not down on the maps, though ex- 
tending 40 miles north and south and rising 
to the height of 15,000 feet. Beyond this is 
the main ridge of the Andes, which culminates 
in the peak of Chimborazo. The river Chimbo 
flows through the valley inclosed between the 
two ranges. The Andes south of Chimborazo 
have an average elevation of about 15,000 feet, 
and contain several smaller peaks, all of about 
the same size. There are few passes, the low- 
est one being perhaps the Bridge of Chimbo, 
which has an elevation of 12,000 feet above 
the sea. North of this the most frequently 
used pass is that of the road from Quito, which 
leads across the sandy plain called the Arenal 
Grande; this is about 14,000 feet in elevation. 
North of this pass rises the great mass of Chim- 
borazo, which is separated by a depression on 
its northern side from Carihuairazo, a mount- 
ain with several peaks, the highest of which 
is nearly 17,000 feet in altitude. North of 
this mountain the range sinks abruptly to the 
basin in which is situated the town of Ambato, 
where the climate is temperate and agreeable. 
No important mountains are found to the west 
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of this place, nor for 80 miles to the north, 
until Illiniza is reached, which rises above 17,- 
000 feet. In the next 85 miles to the north, 
and almost in a line with Illiniza, are the 
isolated peaks of Corazon, Atacatzo, and Pi- 
chincha, The depressions between them are 
never so low as 10,000 feet. North of Pichin- 
cha is another break in the range, formed by 
the valley of the river Guallabamba, which at 
one point has an elevation of only 5,600 feet 
above the sea. Then comes the mountain Mo- 
janda, which does not rise to the snow-line, 
but covers more ground than any other mount- 
ain in Ecuador. North of this are the two 
large mountains Imbabura and Cotocachi, and 
then the basin of Ibarra, which is not much 
over 7,000 feet above the plane of the ocean, 
beyond which the elevation of the range in- 
creases. On the southeast is the great mount- 
ain of Cayambe, which is covered with 5,000 
feet of snow and glacier, and farther on a 
glacier-bearing mountain called Sara-ureu. 
South of this there is no lofty summit until 
Antisana is reached, though the general eleva- 
tion of the country is probably as great as 18,- 
000 feet. This mountain covers a large area, 
and contains as much snow and ice as Ca- 
yambe. On the south no lofty mountains were 
seen, but on the west, in the same group with 
the peaks of Illiniza, Corazon, Atacatzo, and 
Cotopaxi, are Pasochoa and Ruminahui, com- 
paratively low, but steep and well-defined in 
shape, and Sincholagua, a fine, sharp peak. 
South of this is Cotopaxi, the second in height 
of the mountains of Ecuador. A considerable 
distance beyond is the snow-clad and very 
regularly formed summit of Tunguragua, over 
16,000 feet high. Farther to the southward 
comes the basin of Riobamba, on the eastern 
border of which rises the extinct voleano Altar. 
Around the crater of Altar are magnificent 
needle-like pinnacles. South of here the coun- 
try is of moderate elevation. Far tothe south- 
east is visible the active volcano Sangai, which 
is but little smaller than Altar. The French 
explorers of the last century and Alexander 
von Humboldt are responsible for a serious 
error respecting the physical configuration of 
this region. The two parallel chains, set down 
on the maps as the western and eastern Cor- 
dillera, have no existence. The distribution of 
the mountains in Ecuador does not even show 
how such a misconception ever arose. The 
eastern part of Ecuador, where the Andes de- 
scend in undulations to the plains of Brazil, is 
an unknown region. 

All the great Andes of Ecuador have been 
volcanoes. There are only two volcanoes in 
Ecuador which may be properly called active. 
These are Sangai and Cotopaxi, which are sel- 
dom at rest. Two others, Pichincha and Tun- 
guragua, give occasional signs of life. 

Sangai has been seen by but very few per- 
sons. Whymper caught a glimpse of it but 
once, when encamped on Chimborazo at a 
height of 17,300 feet, though he frequently 
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heard its detonations, which were very dis- 
tinct and startling. It presented the appear- 
ance of a regular cone, though less stately and 
symmetrical than Cotopaxi. It has large beds of 
snow on its summit, but above them its apex is 
black, and seems to be formed of slopes of fine 
ashes. Atintervals of twenty to thirty minutes 
there were discharges of jets of steam which 
shot up 4,000 or 5,000 feet in the air, and then 
spread out and drifted away on the wind. No 
detonations were heard on Chimborazo, but 
at Guaranda, 9,000 feet lower, they were loud 
and clear. Cotopaxi emitted smoke and steam 
constantly. At the distance of 65 miles 
Whymper witnessed one violent eruption of 
ashes, which were projected 20,000 feet into 
the air, and produced the effect of twilight at 
that distance, although it was noonday. The 
most dangerous element in the eruptions of 
Ootopaxi is the floods of water which rush down 
its sides. The Ecuadorians believe that the 
water pours out of the crater; but Whymper 
explains the phenomenon by the melting of 
the large glaciers (which are not visible, being 
covered over with ash) by the heated cone. 
It has been erroneously stated that glaciers do 
not form on the Ecuadorian Andes, but Whym- 
per found extensive ones on all the high mount- 
ains. They do not usually descend lower 
than 14,000 or 15,000 feet. The traveler did 
not experience the terrific winds of the Andes 
of which much has been written, and is in- 
clined to believe that the force of the wind 
is very much less than would ordinarily be 
supposed. The astounding reports of the thun- 
der-storms of the equatorial Andes are not 
exaggerated. The air seems saturated with 
electricity, and discharges are constantly heard, 
the whole sky being filled with flashing bolts. 
Whymper describes his experience of one of 
these thunder-storms as follows: “I shall never 
forget the occasion when on the top of Sincho- 
lagua and close to the summit, on a narrow 
ridge of icy snow in which we were cutting 
footsteps, a ridge so steep and narrow that the 
merest touch might have tumbled us over on 
one or the other side, we were surprised by 
a storm, which commenced without premoni- 
tion, and in a few seconds raged above, below, 
and around us, with a fury which made us 
quiver, and maintained a ceaseless roll, as flash 
after flash darted across our ridge, and others 
struck, or appeared to strike, the rock pinna- 
cles beneath us. With our axe-heads hissing, 
and not knowing whether it was more danger- 
ous to go down or up, we at length went for- 
ward, snatched afew rocks from the immediate 
top, and then fled, scarcely daring to look be- 
hind, and escaped in safety, though astonished 
to find ourselves alive.” 

The following table contains a list of the 
peaks ascended by Whymper, the date of the 
ascents, the temperature at the summits, and 
the absolute altitude of the mountains, as de- 
termined by him, compared with the determi- 
nations of Drs, Reiss and Stiibel: 
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The latest observations establish the fact 
that the highest mountain of the globe is 
Gaurisankar, of the Himalayas, which rises 
8,840 metres above the sea. ‘The five next 
highest belong also to Asiatic orography. The 
seventh highest mountain and the six follow- 
ing it in order are found in South America. 
The highest has an altitude of 7,010 metres. 
In Africa is found the fourteenth in rank, 
Kilima-N’daro, 5,705 metres. In North Amer- 
ica, Popocatepetl, in Mexico, has a height of 
5,410 metres, The highest mountain in Europe, 
Mont-Blanc, is 4,810 metres, and Mount Ophir, 
in Oceania, 4,222 metres in height. The high- 
est pass in the world is Sanghi-Davan, in Asia 
(6,685 metres). The highest inhabited place is 
Kursok, also in Asia, which is situated at an 
altitude of over 4,000 metres. 

The exploration of the Beni and other rivers 
of Bolivia and the wide region of wnknown 
country through which they wind, in which 
labor the late Professor Orton lost his life, has 
since his death been continued by Dr. Edwin 
R. Heath, He started September 27, 1880, on 
a canoe-voyage down the Beni from Cabinas, 
a rubber-camp on the Madidi, which enters 
the Beni from the left. He discovered a new 
affluent of the Benifrom the south, on October 
8th, and on the same day he reached the con- 
fluence of the Beni and Madre de Dios. The 
breadth of the Madre de Dios is about 735 feet, 
and that of the Beni at this point 2,350 feet. 
A little below he passed the mouth of an un- 
known river, of about the size of the Yacuma, 
entering the Benifrom the north. He passed a 
number of large islands, and farther on came to 
some rapids and acataract 80 feet high. Other 
rapids were encountered farther down, and on 
the 11th of October he reached the junction of 
the Mamoré with the Beni. He ascended the 
latter river in his canoe for 300 miles to Exal- 
tacion and Santa Ana, and thence crossed the 
pampas to Reyes. The cannibal Pacayara In- 
dians have been supposed to inhabit the banks 
of the Beni in great numbers, and India-rubber 
traders have on that account avoided using this 
natural highway. They have taken their mer- 
chandise instead 200 miles up the river to 
Reyes and then 200 miles across the pampas 
to the Mamoré, Dr. Heath encountered only 
four families of Pacavaras on the Beni, from 
the confluence of the Madidi to its mouth, 
With the exception of the party conducted by 
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F. Maldonado, a Peruvian traveler, who with 
three of his companions was drowned in the 
rapids, in 1861, Dr. Heath was the first white 
man to behold the mouth of the Madre de 
Dios. 

Lieutenant Bove has been unable to obtain 
sufficient funds from the Italian Government 
and people to execute his project of Antarctic 
exploration, and has abandoned the object for 
the present. He has undertaken instead the 
exploration of the coast-regions of Patagonia 
and Tierra del Fuego for the Government of 
the Argentine Republic. Dr. Venciguerra ac- 
companies him as zoélogist, Professor Lovisato 
as geologist, and Lieutenant Roncagli as eth- 
nologist. 

GEORGIA. The vote of Georgia at the 
presidential election in 1880 was 102,470 for 
Hancock, 54,086 for Garfield, and 969 for 
Weaver. The total vote was 157,525, and the 
Democratic majority for Hancock over Gar- 
field 48,384. The electors thus chosen were 
required by the act of Congress to meet in the 
Capitol of the State on the first Wednesday of 
December ensuing, and cast their votes for 
President and Vice-President, but, under the 
State law, they did not meet until the second 
Wednesday. Under these circumstances the 
question arose whether the vote of the State 
could be counted. The difficulty was finally 
avoided by the joint rule of the two Houses of 
Congress regulating the electoral count, which 
provided that if it should appear from the cer- 
tificate that the vote of any State was cast on 
a day other than that provided for casting such 
votes by act of Congress, pursuant to the Con- 
stitution, the result of such certificate should 
not be recorded until it should appear whether 
the counting or omitting to count such votes 
would change the result of the election. Under 
this rule the vote of Georgia, in the joint con- 
vention on the 9th of February, was not re- 
corded in its order, and the result of the count 
was announced as follows: 

The tellers report that the whole number of electors 
appointed to vote for the President of the United 
States was 369, of which the majority is 185. Were 
the votes of the electors for the State of Georgia cast 
on the second Wednesday of December, 1880, being 
the 8th day of said month, to be counted, the result 
would be, for James A. Garfield, of Ohio, for Presi- 
dent of the United States, 214 votes, and for Winfield 
S. Hancock, of Pennsylvania, for President, 155 votes. 
If not counted, the result would be, for Jathes A. Gar- 
field 214 votes, and for Winfield S. Hancock 144 
votes. In eitherevent James A. Garfield has received 
a majority of the votes of the whole number of electors 
appointed. 

A similar announcement was made respect- 
ing the vote for Vice-President. 

The question of the constitutionality of the 
Railroad Commission established by the Legis- 
lature was settled early in the year by the 
decision of Judge Woods in the case of Tilly 
vs. The Railroad Commission, in the United 
States Circuit Court. The main points de- 
cided in that case are: 

1, That, independent of the Constitution of 1877, 
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the right of railroads to establish their own schedules 
of freights and fares is subject to legislative control, 
where such railroads are operating under charters ob- 
tained since January 1, 1863—that is, since the adop- 
tion of the code, 

2. That the Legislature, under the Constitution of 
1877, not only has the power, but it is its duty, to 
regulate the freights and fares of all railroads in this 
State, no matter when incorporated, so far as to make 
them just and reasonable, and to prevent unjust dis- 
crimination, 

3. That to appoint a commission for that purpose is 
not a delegation of legislative power, but is the em- 
ployment of the proper agency to regulate freight and 
passenger tariffs. 

4. That the act creating the Railroad Commission of 
this State is not obnoxious to the Constitution of the 
United States or the Constitution of Georgia, and is 
therefore constitutional. 


A State Temperance Convention met at At- 
lanta on the 4th of July, and adopted the 
report of a committee which recommended 
‘that this convention ask the General Assem- 
bly to pass an act forbidding and prohibiting 
the manufacture, sale, or furnishing of any and 
all intoxicating or malt liquors, except for 
medicinal, manufacturing, or sacramental pur- 
poses, under proper restrictions. 

“That the manufacture and sale of all intoxi- 
cating or malt liquors is a nuisance, an un- 
equaled curse to the people and State; but, 
whenever any county, city, town, or militia 
district shall or may desire to establish a dis- 
tillery for the purpose of manufacturing intox- 
icating or malt liquors, or to sell any malt or 
spirituous liquors, they may petition the ordi- 
nary of the county, who shall order an election 
to be held as in case of election for members 
of the General Assembly, upon giving thirty 
days’ notice thereof, at which election all the 
qualified voters within the county, city, town, 
or militia district shall be entitled and author- 
ized to vote. That the tickets shall be in- 
dorsed ‘ whisky’ or ‘no whisky’; and should 
a majority of all the qualified voters living 
within the county, city, town, or militia dis- 
trict vote ‘ whisky,’ then the ordinary or mayor 
may issue license as prescribed by law. 

“That no Jaw shall be passed modifying or 
repealing any prohibitory or local-option law 
now of force in this State. 

“That a permanent executive committee be 
appointed by this convention who shall pre- 
pare a bill embodying the views of this con- 
vention, and that said committee be requested 
to go before the Legislature and present the bill 
and make known the wishes of this conven- 
tion. 

“That the president of this convention be 
chairman of the executive committee. 

“That the executive committee be requested 
to take charge of the temperance cause in the 
State, and to adopt such measures as will best 
unite the active efforts and co-operation of the 
friends of temperance in Georgia.” 

Among the resolutions adopted was the fol- 
lowing: 

Resolved, That the convention is in favor of having 
the question of prohibition so presented that any voter 
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can freely cast his ballot on that question without 
atfecting his allegiance to the political party of his 
choice. 


The executive committee met and adopted 
the following resolution and address: 


Resolved, That a committee of three shall be ap- 
pointed to urge the necessity of a thorough organiza- 
tion among the temperance people of the State, that 
the interest of the temperance cause may be more ef- 
fectually promoted. It shall be the duty of said com- 
mittee to prepare a simple, inexpensive mode of or- 
ganization suitable to carry out the general idea of the 
work that will naturally grow out of the action of the 
State Temperance Convention, for the use of localities 
that may desire the benefit of such a uniform society. 


ADDRESS. 


In obedience to a call made through the public 
journals of the State, a convention assembled in this 
city on the 4th inst. to consider the best way to relieve 
our State of the evils connected with the use and 
abuse of intoxicating liquors. The convention was 
composed of representative men from all parts of the 
State. In their opinions they were conservative, in 
their plans they were practical, and in their purposes 
they were fixed and determined. The body in its 
deliberations was singularly free from unreasonable 
enthusiasm and unbridled fanaticism. That body, 
after a calm, thoughtful, and harmonious session, 
agreed to go, through its committee, before the Gen- 
eral Assembly with a bill embodying the features of a 
loeal-option law, with the position of parties thereto 
reversed. It is necdless in this address to rehearse 
the minor details of the bill; they are such as seem 
best caleulated to secure the enforcement of the law 
and the suppression of the evils of intemperance. 

We now call upon the citizens of the State to ex- 
press their approval of the measure, and to indorse 
the action of the convention. This they can do by 
resolutions adopted by neighborhoods, districts, cities, 
and villages, assembled in their court-houses or acad- 
emies, or other places of meeting, or by petitions cir- 
culated to which their names may be signed, and then 
give publicity to their action through communications 
addressed to the secretary of this committee at At- 
Janta, and to the papers published in their respective 
counties. 

Fellow-citizens, we are near to the victory! The 
evil in all its magnitude has been apprehended by the 
men and women in our State; the danger of delay is 
fully appreciated, and the importance of calm, deter- 
mined action is recognized. The judiciary of the 
State is right on the question; the press of Georgia 
favors repressive and restrictive measures; the min- 
istry of our churches are supporting the reformation ; 
the solicitous parents are anxiously watching for a 
remedy ; the unfortunate victims of the wine-cup are 
appealing for help; the good citizens of every raco 
and color, of all creeds and parties, of all ranks and 
stations in society, are expecting relief, and the noble 
women of our grand old commonwealth, with entreaty 
crystallized in tears and embalmed in prayers, are 
appealing to the General Assembly to stay the tide, 
and break and beat back the waves of ruin and sor- 
row that come like a flood in the wake of strong drink ; 
and God, who enjoins virtue and society upon his in- 
telligent creatures—all—all are on our side. 

Be hopeful. Be firm. Be decided; and in the 
name of peace, and honor, and truth, and manhood, 
we beseech you make known your requests, and de- 
mand an everlasting redemption from the thralldom 
of the terrible monster who is blighting our fair land 
with drunkenness, ruin, and infamy. 


The Legislature, having 1 Republican and 48 
Democrats in the Senate, and 10 Republicans 
and 165 Democrats in the House, met in ad- 
journed session on the 6th of July, and ad- 
journed on the 27th of September, haying 
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passed 433 bills. On the 12th of July the 
Governor submitted a brief message. He rec- 
ommended the reduction of the charge on in- 
spected fertilizers from fifty to twenty-five 
cents per ton, which he regarded as not only 
ample for all the needful demands of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, but as sufficient for the 
founding and equipment of an experimental 
station. He also commended to the attention 
of the Legislature the approaching centennial 
celebration at Yorktown, and the International 
Cotton Exposition to be held at Atlanta. 

The committee of the House of Representa- 
tives appointed at the last session to visit and 
inspect the various camps of the penitentiary 
reported at this session. The camps visited 
contained 1,203 convicts, employed at farm- 
labor, railroad-building, mining, and manufact- 
uring. The committee found various abuses, 
and summarized their conclusions as follows: 


1. That the system needs a central ee em- 
ployed to exercise a supervisory control over all per- 
sons, companies, and corporations holding the convicts 
of this State under lease, or otherwise, as to govern- 
ment, discipline, and management of the convicts, 
with full power and authority to frame all suitable 
rules and regulations for the proper government and 
control of said convicts. 

2. Humanity and justice to the conyicts require 
that the State appoint an officer at each camp to stand 
between the convict and the lessee, and to enforce all 
rules adopted by the central authority for their dis- 
cipline and government, and to protect the prisoners 
from cruel and inhuman treatment. 

8. That, as the system exists, in the judgment of 
the committee, there is nothing in it that tends to the 
reformation of the criminal. It impinges with a 
crushing force upon the great work of the moral re- 
generation of the prisoners. The old felon, who has 
led a life of sin and degeneracy, continues in the prac- 
tice of his immoralities. The youthful convict is 
chained by his side day after day and night after 
night, and is compelled to serve out his sentence 
under the pale of this evil influence. He naturall 
contracts the habits and vices of his companion, pt 
at the end of his time, instead of being a reformed 
man, he is turned loose, on the country and society 
trained in habits and practices that are destructive to 
everything which may be called good. 


An act was passed on this subject which 
provides for the appointment of an assistant 
keeper of the penitentiary, at a salary of $1,- 
200 a year and traveling expenses. Either the 
assistant or the principal keeper shall visit 
each camp once every month and report to the 
Governor. If they find that the lease has been 
violated in any respect, the Governor is di- 
rected at once to institute proceedings to have 
the lease of the offending lessee forfeited, and 
the Attorney-General is directed to represent 
the State in these prosecutions. All persons 
are forbidden whipping any convict, except the 
regular whipping-boss, who is to be appointed 
by the lessees of each camp, his appointment 
to be confirmed by the Governor. Upon the 
discharge of each person, he is to be furnished 
with a suit of citizen’s clothes, and provided 
with transportation and expenses back to the 
county from which he was sentenced. 

Another act makes important changes in the 
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usury law. The maximum charge is still fixed 
by law at eight per cent, but under the new 
bill the lender has the right to charge what- 
ever rate the borrower agrees upon, and can 
collect the same if the borrower does not ap- 
peal to the law against paying. If this is done, 
the lender is mulcted only for the surplus of 
the interest above eight per cent, and not for 
the entire interest, as under the present law. 
It also becomes incumbent upon the borrower 
to show that the lender has violated the law, 
and it does not devolve upon the lender the 
burden of proof as under the present law. 

Perhaps the most important legislation of 
the session was a general railroad law, by 
which charters can be obtained by the filing 
of articles of incorporation. 

While no general temperance bill of impor- 
tance was passed, the sale of liquor was pro- 
hibited in a great many counties, by reason of 
the increase of the license-tax to such a figure 
as can not be paid. The sale of liquor is now 
prohibited in forty-eight counties. Prohibi- 
tion was asked for a great many other coun- 
ties, but was killed or postponed Dy amend- 
ments which allow the people of the various 
townships and districts to vote whether or not 
the sale of liquor shall be prohibited. The 
temperance people, on the other hand, gain a 
great deal in the prohibition of the sale of 
liquor within a certain number of miles of cer- 
tain churches, colleges, and academies, and al- 
together the session resulted in very materially 
enlarging the circle of prohibition. 

Other acts passed were the following: To 
define the rights and powers of purchasers 
of railroads; to establish a system of public 
schools for Rome; to prohibit the employment 
of minors in any place where intoxicating liq- 
uors are sold, to be drunk on the spot; to se- 
cure uniformity in grading teachers of public 
schools; to incorporate the Covington and 
South River Railroad; to incorporate the Lo- 
gansville Railroad; to amend section 1312 of 
the code, fixing the time of meeting for presi- 
dential electors; to declare persons who can 
not read and write incapable of serving as elec- 
tion managers; to reapportion the House of 
Representatives of this State; to provide for 
the more efficient granting of diplomas by 
medical colleges; to incorporate companies 
formed for steam navigation in ocean or rivers; 
to incorporate the Georgia Southern and Flor- 
ida Railroad Company; to regulate the prac- 
tice of medicine in Georgia; to incorporate 
the Gainesville, Blairsville and State Line Rail- 
road; to fix the time of elections for the Gen- 
eral Assembly; to incorporate the Cumming 
and Suwannee Railroad Company; to incor- 
porate the Springs Railroad Company; to in- 
corporate the Monticello and Trans-Ocmulgee 
Railroad Company; to enable the trustees of 
the State University to inaugurate a system of 
free tuition; to incorporate the Brunswick and 
Flint River Railroad Company; to construct 
a line from Elberton to intersect the New 
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York and New Orleans Railroad; to incorpo- 
rate the Rome Southern Railroad Company; 
to charter the Middle Georgia Railroad; to 
incorporate the Covington and North Georgia 
Railroad; to incorporate the Dahlonega, Daw- 
sonville and Gainesville Railroad Company; 
to authorize a railroad from Covington to the 
Ocmulgee River; to provide for registering 
the voters of Savannah; to incorporate the 
Greenville and White Sulphur Springs Rail- 
road Company; to incorporate the Kingston, 
Walesea and Gainesville Railroad; to incor- 
porate the Elberton and Point Peter Railroad; 
to incorporate the Elberton and Petersburg 
Railroad; to incorporate the Cedartown Rail- 
road Company; to incorporate the Etowah 
and Blue Ridge Railroad Company. 

The following is a list of all the towns in the 
State that have a population of over 1,000— 
thirty-nine in number: 



















RANK. CITIES AND TOWNS. 1880. | 1870. 
aj) Atlanta... ec. .| 87,409 | 21,789 
2 Savannah ..... ...| 80,709 | 28,285 
8 | Augusta....... .| 21,891 | 15,889 
4 | Maconins cs sacciecee 10,810 
D GIECOLUMPUB AE hte wis crsterels oie. ehe: «01 ota 7,401 
6: || Athens ess iwi.te scsea'ces Gr cerca 4,951 
Ne Al, WROMMO ey foes ereeisleratetesctelsis suateteiaratele 2,748 
So Ame rd Ousicy. tier nice eie eevee iin 8,259 
Oey ee ANsUED B30 Vara cietetaisl «fatatateisraieretstetstelaisiay ete 2,101 

LO; Brunswick: S.semasernrure ctercte relates 2,848 
11 | Thomasville 1,651 
19), jl Daltons pase scistecwislecerae see feisiere 1,809 
13 | La Grange........ 2,053 
14 | Marietta... ..... 1,888 
15 | Washington... 1,506 
16 | Cuthbert.... 2,210 
17 | Cartersville.. 2,232 
18. || Newnan........- 1,917 
19) Tile Magis Oni «<aiclslelenialieteleiaininle seiswters 1,384 
20s i Barnesville: paterwiasede ss selec st Tot 
21 GAINES ANG aie a\q1etsteisieraisisieveiersiesstelets 472 
QZ NW GreenesporOns tacts ctse1<s eta -ie's eee 1,621 918 
OS Mh WIA SONG, ¢., -. Viren sisters ia sos snetee 1,576 1,099 
OL DarloMm tacerssaclincea cee eee ere ee 1,543 547 
25 Hawkinsyillos. sci. «cc cists tae ase sie 1,542 $23 
OG 2) Waldastal. 266 a sicwialse sis Aeaialei tata 1,515 1,199 
STN BAG DUO sea: vicietes = antes les rae 1,436 1,351 
23 | Covington......... Sejeetels ELA LD 1,121 
29 | Quitman...... 1,400 784 
380 | Conyers... 1,374 63 

81 | Eatonton.... 1,371 1,240 
82 * |" Sandersville’... 25. .cecieecciescie ae 1,279 1,989 
B88) Bort vislleys crema ses oreei-leretniats 1,277 1,388 
BA WIMW CB buE Ol ti o.6 oterciers stoi ain'e(naiateierye 1,173 1,405 
BD Mh WOVHY COiteectetctelener atetaeteteinicvalenale 1,105 1,510 
86 DONEBDOLO, ws sicisisioieleslore's <ex sla maia\ernte 1,049 531 
ST | Warrenton, .)...sc00 -saesverc binges 1,022 620 
88 | Waynesboro.......+e0--seeeesees 1,008 843 
39 in| UTalbottome.anccece doses tates 1,008 796 








This table shows that the five largest towns 
of the State—Atlanta, Savannah, Augusta, 
Macon, and Columbus—are increasing faster 
than the remainder of the State. These towns 
now contain 112,880 people, against 83,624 in 
1870—a gain of about forty per cent, against 
thirty per cent in the entire State. 

The census of 1880 shows a large increase in 
the number of farms, indicating a progressive 
tendency toward subdivision. The number of 
farms in Georgia, in 1850, was 51,759; 1860, 
62,003; 1870, 69,956; 1880, 138,626, of which 
76,451 were cultivated by the owners, 18,557 
by tenants at a fixed rental, and 43,618 on 
shares. The State produced, in the census 
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year, 814,441 bales of cotton on 2,617,188 
acres. The average production per acre is high- 
est in upper Georgia, and decreases through 
middle and lower Georgia. The following are 
the chief cotton counties ; 

Burke, 29,172 bales; Washington, 23,058; 
Houston, 19,099; Troup, 18,655; Coweta, 16,- 
282; Meriwether, 15,154; Hancock, 15,010; 
Floyd, 14,545; Jefferson, 13,3877; and Cobb, 
13,092 bales. This list comprises all the coun- 
ties that produced more than 13,000 bales. 
Bartow, Greene, Gwinnett, Harris, Henry, 
Monroe, Oglethorpe, Pike, Stewart, Sumter, 
Talbot, Walton, and Wilkes, are each credited 
with more than 10,000, but less than 13,000 
bales. 

In the manufacture of cotton Georgia had 
200,974 spindles, employing 6,678 hands, and 
using 67,874 bales. 

The average production of wheat was only 
6°64 bushels per acre, and of corn 11 bushels. 
It appears from the census that the chief corn- 
producing counties were Burke, 505,290 bush- 
els; Gwinnett, 470,409 bushels; Washington, 
411,499 bushels; Cobb, 406,730 bushels; and 
Floyd, 405,290. The product of the State was 
23,202,018 bushels, from 2,538,783 acres of 
land. 

Of oats, Brooks produced 163,862 bushels; 
Thomas, 158,467; Wilkes, 133,277; Houston, 
121,261; Coweta, 106,331; Lowndes, 102,276, 
The product of the State was 5,548,743 bushels, 
and the acreage 612,788. 

The production of rye in the State was small, 
although well distributed, nearly every county 
adding something to the crop. Union contrib- 
uted 9,132 bushels; Fannin, 8,050; Rabun, 
6,811; Towns, 6,669; Washington, 5,456, and 
Wilkinson, 3,790. In the State, 101,716 bush- 
els were grown on 25,854 acres. 

The foremost wheat county of the State was 
Bartow. Its product was 131,935 bushels. 
Then come Gordon with 113,222 bushels; Cobb, 
80,617; Coweta, 77,075; Carroll, 74,826; and 
Gwinnett, 74,795. The State produced 3,159,- 
771 bushels. The acreage was 475,684. 

No coal was mined in Georgia in 1869, but 
in 1880 about 100,000 tons were produced. 

In the latest report of the Commissioner of 
Public Schools, issued during the year, there 
is asummary of the school-work of the State 
since the foundation of its school system, as 
follows: 

In 1871, white pupils, 42,914; colored, 6,664; 
total, 49,579. In 1878, white, 63,922 ; colored, 
19,755 ; total, 83,677; increase over the attend- 
ance of 1871, 34,099. In’'1874, white, 98,167; 
colored, 42,874; total, 135,541; increase over 
the attendance of 1873, 51,864. In 1875, white, 
105,990; colored, 50,385; total, 156,394; in- 
crease over the attendance of 1874, 20,808. In 
1876, white, 121,418; colored, 57,987; total, 
179,405; increase over the attendance of 1875, 
23,011. In 1877, white, 128,296; colored, 62,- 
830; total, 190,626; increase over the attend- 
ance of 1876, 11,221, In 1878, white, 137,217; 
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colored, 72,655; total, 209,872; increase over 
the attendance in 1877, 19,246. In 1879, white, 
147,192; colored, 79,435; total, 226,627; in- 
crease over the attendance in 1878, 16,755. In 
1880, white, 150,134; colored, 86,429; total, 
236,563; increase over the attendance in 1879, 
9,936. 

The work of 1880 was accomplished on an 
appropriation by the State of only $185,789, 
or much less than one dollar a scholar. The 
county school commissioners received in addi- 
tion to this sum about $160,000—the net pro- 
ceeds of the poll-tax, making the total amount 
paid by the people toward the support of 
schools $315,748, or seventy-three cents a 
head of the school population, $1.39 of the 
enrollment, and $2.89 of the average attend- 
ance. Commissioner Orr estimated that the 
receipts on account of the liquor-tax might 
swell the State appropriation of the current 
year to $380,000, which would be about eighty- 
eight cents for each child in the State within 
the school ages. The appropriations of certain 
cities and counties that maintain schools under 
local laws gmount to about $150,000—making 
the total appropriation in the State toward the 
maintenance of public schools $530,000. The 
school population is 488,444. 

The railroads of Georgia are 2,616 miles 
long, and cost $49,676,723. The capital stock 
stands at $31,380,615; the funded debt at 
$23,033,200, and other debts at $1,103,527— 
total, $55,517,842. The Georgia roads earned 
in 1880 $8,419,626, the net earnings being 
$3,429,013, of which $1,051,111 was paid out 
as interest on bonds, and $1,619,936 as divi- 
dends on stock. Several important railroad 
enterprises connected with the State were ini- 
tiated during the year. 

The Cincinnati and Georgia syndicate was 
organized in New York in May, with a capital 
of $16,000,000. The company purchased the 
Macon and Brunswick system in Georgia; the 
Selma, Rome, and Dalton in Alabama; the East 
Tennessee and Virginia in the States named, 
and a lease of the Memphis and Charleston, 
and will build at a cost of about $7,000,000 
several lines of road to connect the purchased 
properties into one system. The work on the 
connections was at once begun, and when 
finished will give the syndicate a cart-wheel 
system, the hub being at Chattanooga and the 
spokes penetrating the richest sections of the 
South in five directions, and finding termini at 
Bristol, in Tennessee, the Mississippi River at 
Memphis, at Meridian, where the Southwestern 
roads end, and the Atlantic Ocean at Bruns- 
wick and Savannah. 

The Georgia Pacific syndicate was organized 
to build from Atlanta to Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, through the coal and iron fields of 
Alabama, heretofore virtually unpenetrated, 
and thence to the Mississippi River. General 
John B. Gordon, who resigned his senatorship 
to give himself to such enterprises, is president 
of the company. 
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The Erlanger syndicate, made up of Frank- 
fort capitalists, owned the Alabama and Great 
Southern road, and purchased the Brunswick 
and Albany road of Georgia, the Vicksburg 
and Shelbyville, and the Vicksburg and Me- 
ridian roads, at a cost of $10,800,000. This 
company will build 320 miles of new roads. 
When completed, its system will stretch from 
New Orleans to Chattanooga northward and 
coastward, and from New Orleans to Bruns- 
wick, Georgia. 

The Richmond and Danville syndicate con- 
trols the organization of the Richmond and 
Danyille road, is interested in the Georgia Pa- 
cific, and has bought the Columbia and Green- 
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ville system of roads, aggregating 297 miles, 
and costing $16,000,000; the Charlotte, Co- 
lumbia and Augusta road, costing $1,300,000 ; 
the Western and North Carolina road, costing, 
with its extension, over $4,000,000, and $1,000,- 
000 to finish it; and the New York river road, 
costing, with its extension, $1,500,000. The 
company is now engaged in extending the 
Northwestern road from Athens, Georgia, to 
Knoxyille, Tennessee, which will cost $4,000,- 
000. 

The population of the State by counties, as 
finally returned by the census of 1880, and as 
compared with the returns of 1870, is as fol- 
lows: 













































COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. | COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. 
Appling... 2: 5,276 5,086 | Fayette......... 8,605 8,221 Newton......... 18,628 14,615 
BGR Or cs. ace 7,30T 6,848 || Floyd........... 24,413 17,280 || Oconee......... G,BOLE || ewer 

13,806 10.618" ||| Porsythisics.. 10,559 7,983 Oglethorpe...... 15,400 11,782 
7337 4973 || Franklin........ 11,453 7803 || Panlding........ 10,887 7.639 
18,690 16,565 I Walton 2ecc.<c25 49,137 83,446 || Pickens,.......- 6,790 5,317 
6,619 4,518 || Gilmer.......... 8,386 6,644 Pierce ceaepect 4,538 2178 
27,147 21,255 |! Glascock........ 3,577 QSCL Alibi KO setae sta cele 15,849 10,905 
11,72T SSE WN Glynn. scien 6,497 5,376 11,952 7,822 
4,929 5,252 || Gordon......... 11,171 9,268 14,058 11,940 
8,053 5,610 Greenesadton 1T,54T 12,454 14,589 10,461 
27,128 17,679 || Gwinnett....... 19,531 12,431 4,392 4,150 
8,311 6,941 || Habersham..... 8,718 6,322 4,684 8,256 
7,024 5,508) Tall ieee oa ees | 18,298 9,607 18,341 10,561 
6,183 4,615 || Hancock........ | 16,989 11,317 84,665 25,724 
9,970 9,176 || Haralson ....... 5,974 4,004 GREETS snes 
16,901 11,782 || Harris 5,1 13,284 5,302 5,129 
4,739 4.409 || Hart ........... 6,783 12,786 9,175 
2,104 1,897 || Heard 7,866 12,585 10,205 
| 45,028 41,279 || Henry 10,102 13,998 14,204 
Chattahoochee ... 5,670 6,059 Houston 20,406 18,239 16,559 
Chattooga........ | 10,021 C902 s1 | lrwins ye ccc ee er 1,837 14,115 11,913 
Cherokee........ | 14,325 10,399 || Jackson 11,181 7,034 4,796 
11,702 12,941 || Jasper 10,439 6,988 4,860 
6,650 5,493 || Jefferson . 412,190 8,597 7.143 
8,027 5,477 || Johnson.. 2,964 4,828 8,245 
4,138 8,945 || Jones.........-. 9,436 10,451 9,058 
20,748 13,814 || Laurens 7,834 || 20,597 14,523 
| 5,070 B92) ||| Leese a vase 62 9,567 8,261 2,780 
Oolaniteeee a 2,527 1,654 || Liberty i088, all eDroup manson 20.565 17,632 
Columbia........ | 10,465 13,529 Lincoln 5,413 WAG RB ee icteresniae 8,918 8,545 
Coweta. ....>...- | 21,109 15,875 || Lowndes........| 8,821 Unions .2 stasis. 6,431 5,267 
Crawford ........| 8,656 7.557 || LumpKin....... | 6,526 O LOL Wipsons seer 12,400 9,430 
Dade... 5. 00+. | 4,702 3,033 || McDuffie....... | DAAQIE NT, oe c.s-at6 Wialkersi sca: 11,056 9,925 
ID BWSOW rie asst | 5,337 4.369 || McIntosh....... 6,241 4,491 || Walton......... 15,622 11,088 
19,072 15,183 || Macon.......... 11,675 11,458 || Ware........... 4,159 2,286 
14,497 10,014 | Madison........ 7.978 5,227 || Warren.......-. 10,885 10,545 
BBD Wl oa (i Maxion’22o2s5- 8,598, 8,000 || Washington..... 21,964 15,842 
12,420 9,790 || Meriwether..... 17,651 IBADG | Wayhe... 00... 5,980 QATT 
12,622 11,517 || Miller .. 3,720 8,091 |) Webster........ 5,287 4,677 
GRE i wise | Milton.. 6,261 4284 || White.....-.... 5.341 4,606 
7,611 6,998 | Mitchell ij. ..s 5 9,392 6,633 || Whitfield 11,900 10,117 
2,553 1,973 Monroe. s640354/ | 18,808 De 2US! will Wilcox, <ree-i-ta 3,109 2,439 
5,979 4214 || Montgomery....| _ 5,381 3'586 || Wilkes.......-- 15,985 | 11,796 
12.957 9249. || Morgan......... 14/032 10.696 || Wilkinson ...... 12,061 9.383 
9,759 6,184 || Murray......... | 8,269 6,500 TW orthisee)-egavter 5,892 8,778 
T2045 5.429 || Muscogee....... | 19,322 | 16663 || 
Saree a eter ETM oe ached ata oh alae sie sia’ s, fal a\otal a) {a slal le. vie.d'ale sie/eie ele, 0\s'o:e\sts His einie\siels vw e'pisceigisie\nsinim 1,542,180 | 1,184,109 














(For the details of the Atlanta Exposition, 
see Exposition, INTERNATIONAL Oorron, At- 
LANTA.) 

GERMAN IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT, 
Tur. This Parliament consists of the Bundes- 
rath or Federal Council, and the Reichstag or 
Diet of the Empire. The Federal Council rep- 
resents the individual states of Germany, and 
the Diet the German nation. The members of 
the Federal Council, fifty-nine in number, are 
appointed by the governments of the individual 
states for each session, while the members of 
the Diet, three hundred and ninety-seven in 
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number, are elected by universal suffrage for 
the term of three years. Both bodies meet in 
annual session, convoked by the Emperor. He 
has the right to prorogue and dissolve the 
Diet, but the prorogation must not exceed 
sixty days; while in case of dissolution new 
elections must take place within sixty days, 
and a new session open within ninety days. 
An absolute majority of both Houses is neces- 
sary to pass all laws for the empire. The Fed- 
eral Council is presided over by the Imperial 
Chancellor, while the President of the Diet is 
elected by the deputies. 
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The Federal Council, acting under the Chan- 
cellor, represents in addition to its legislative 
functions a supreme administrative and con- 
sultative board, and as such has seven standing 
committees, as follows: for army and navy; 
tariff, excise, and taxes; trade and commerce; 
railroads, posts, and telegraphs; civil and 
.criminal law; financial accounts; and foreign 
affairs. Each committee consists of represent- 
atives of at least four states of the empire, 
while the Committee on Foreign Affairs in- 
cludes only the representatives of the kingdoms 
of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, and Wirtemberg. 

The question of creating a Parliament was 
one of the most difficult that presented itself 
to German statesmen upon the creation of the 
North German Confederation, the institutions 
of which were almost entirely adopted by the 
German Empire. There was a time when the 
idea of a National German Parliament was 
cherished by the greatest minds as well as by 
the masses of Germany. It is not to be won- 
dered at, however, that the enthusiasm, which 
greeted the creation of the German Reichstag 
and before it the German Customs Parliament, 
has been succeeded by criticism and even in 
some quarters by open hostility. The question 
whether a Parliament is necessary for the de- 
velopment of national life in Germany, is 
thought by German writers* to be best an- 
swered by a review of Bismarck’s German 
policy previous to the North German Confed- 
eration. His strongest blow against the old 
Bundestag or Federal Diet was to demand a 
National Assembly elected by the direct vote 
of the people. This demand, made by the 
Prussian ministry in 1863, was repeated by the 
resolution offered by Prussia in the Federal 
Diet in 1866. It really seemed as if no other 
way was open to bring about German unity, 
than by the co-operation of the entire nation, 
and the best means by which to secure this 
was by a direct representation of the people. 
Furthermore, this plan offered a sufficient pro- 
tection against the distinct tendencies of the 
several states. The question as to the manner 
of carrying out this plan offered from the be- 
ginning serious difficulties. The demand for 
a correct application of the double-Chamber 
system, which was made in the beginning, is 
no longer heard, and the Bundesrath, in its 
double function as Upper House and a part of 
the executive, is but little objected to. The 
application of the most democratic of all elect- 
oral systems, that of a general franchise to 
the election of the Imperial Diet, was met with 
strong objections from the very beginning. In 
spite of all opposition, Bismarck introduced 
this system upon the creation of the North 
German Confederation, copying almost verb- 
ally the electoral law of April 12, 1849, of the 
Frankfort National Assembly. The only other 
system which could have been adopted under 
the then existing circumstances, that of an in- 
direct election by means of electors, was desig- 

*“ Unsere Zeit.” 
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nated by Bismarck himself as the very worst 
possible. The demand for the abolition of the 
general franchise, which has been heard on 
several occasions, has of late practically ceased. 
It has been opposed by the argument that it 
would be very unwise to change the political 
system of the country after so short a time. 
The same argument is brought forward against 
the demand to increase the age at which the 
Germans acquire the right to vote from twenty- 
five to thirty years. 

Considerable opposition has been raised 
against the present composition of the Diet. 
It has been stated that there was great danger 
from demagogues and monopolies, and that too 
many deputies make a business of their office, 
and are in the way of the true representatives 
of the people. Prince Bismarck has complained 
that, after new elections, he sees on the whole 
the same faces as before. This, however, is a 
poor argument, for it is not to be expected that 
a people will change its representatives every 
three years. The majority of the complaints 
of the present composition of the Diet come 
from the official organs of the Government, and 
there can be but little doubt that Prince Bis- 
marck, by bringing forward these questions, 
desires to destroy the old parties, and to secure 
the devoted majority which he has desired for 
so long a time. To a certain degree he has 
been successful in the disintegration of parties. 
The so-called German Conservative party has 
always been a mixture of agrarians and de- 
voted adherents of the Government, and it is a 
matter of course that it should be a goyvern- 
ment party. The Free Conservative Imperial 
party has been divided during the past year by 
the new policy of the Chancellor. The same 
policy has separated from the National Liberals 
the protectionist group of Vélk-Schauss, and 
toa certain extent the free-trade group of Bam- 
berger-Forckenbeck. The immediate future will 
show whether this process of disintegration 
will continue. But, whether it will continue 
or not, it can not be foreseen now how Prince 
Bismarck’s compact majority is to be formed. 
A chaos of the different groups appears much 
more probable. Prince Bismarck certainly sees 
the danger arising from such a condition for 
the young empire. No doubt, however, he 
considers himself able to mold such a chaos 
according to his will. In other words, the pro- 
tection against the dangers of a general fran- 
chise is not to be found, according to Bismarck, 
in independent and strong political parties, but 
in a strong government which rules every- 
thing—a government which contends against 
the social elements striving to gain the mastery 
over the state, by making itself their leader, 
and then leading them according to its will, 
and thus making them subsidiary to its inter- 
ests. It is no secret, how little sympathy 
Prince Bismarck has for a strong Reichstag, 
Even when he was in the fullest accord with 
the Parliament, he carefully avoided the grant 
to it of new privileges or the extension ot 
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old ones. He has even brought forward 
several bills that had for their object a di- 
rect diminution of the influence and indepen- 
dence of Parliament, which the latter had the 
courage to reject. It is a question, however, 
whether future attempts in the same direction 
will have the same result. Even now the 
question is frequently heard, What is the use 
of a Parliament while the Chancellor, assisted 
by a commission of experts in the various 
branches of the government, takes care of the 
welfare of the people? But it is thought in 
Germany that the attacks of Bismarck are 
directed not so much against the form of the 
parliamentary system as against its indepen- 
dence, and this can be prevented by Parlia- 
ment itself. The relative strength of the par- 
ties in Parliament, with its Center composed 
of clerical and distinctive elements, and num- 
bering about one hundred members, will pre- 
vent, on the one hand, Prince Bismarck from 
securing a majority entirely devoted to him 
and his plans, which would make of Parliament 
amere machine to carry out the Chancellor’s 
wishes, while at the same time it will make a 
real parliamentary government an impossi- 
bility. It is to be expected that the party 
strife, which has been a characteristic feature 
of the German Parliament in the past, will 
continue in the future. 

GERMANY, an empire in Europe, re-estab- 
lished January 18, 1871. The Emperor, Will- 
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iam I, was born March 22, 1797, and was 
married June 11, 1829, to Augusta, daughter 
of the Grand Duke Oharles Frederick of Saxe- 
Weimar. The heir-apparent, Frederick Will- 
iam, born October 18, 1831, has the official 
titles of Orown Prince of the German Empire 
and Crown Prince of Prussia. He was married 
January 25, 1858, to Victoria, Princess Royal 
of Great Britain and Ireland, born November 
21, 1840, and has six children, viz.: Frederick 
William, born 1859, married in 1881 to Princess 
Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein-Augustenburg; 
Henry, born 1862; Charlotte, born 1860, mar- 
ried in 1878 to Bernhard, hereditary prince of 
Saxe-Weimar; Victoria, born 1866; Sophia, 
born 1870; and Margaretta, born 1872. One 
son, Waldemar, born in 1868, died March 27, 
1879. Imperial Chancellor (Reichshkaneler), 
Otto, Prince von Bismarck-Schénhausen. 

The German Empire consists at present of 
twenty-six states, of which four are kingdoms, 
six grand duchies, five duchies, seven princi- 
palities, three free cities, and one, Alsace-Lor- 
raine, an imperial province (Reichsland). The 
area of the German Empire in 1880 was 540,- 
497 square kilometres, or 208,687 English square 
miles. The following table exhibits all the states 
of the German Empire, the area, the population 
according to the census of 1880, the number of 
representatives of every German state in the 
Federal Council, and the number of deputies 
who represent each state in the Reichstag: 






























Area in Jation in 1880 re . a Deputies in 
Eke square kilometres, Zopuladonys : nen Parliament. 

1. Prussia (including Lauenburg).............-02.cseeeee 848,257 °59 277,251,067 17 236 
DOW SBVON GH sin eicin tic te vncisy = sss 75,868 °49 5,271,516 6 48 
8. BaxOMy J.<).<-<0.. 14,992°94 2,970,220 4 23, 
4, Wirtemberg.... 19,503 69 1,970,182 4 1% 
De TOR OR bes eran/0 15,086 73 1,570,189 8 14 
RTE ROM nn Soe ein cet apnnuacacga tes 7,680°82 936,944 3 9 
%, Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  ...2.2.02ccccceccccceccoeces 13,303°75 576,827 2 6 
MACAW GIUERD Ie arsenal aso) s'sGiaiaislc|s\e'e die Wivic’s'eleiele o's'e'ecle elale ais 8.592° 64 809,508 i 8 
OL Mecklembure-Strctz « 22.0. sieisiesc 010 sinless son's wcirwiawinieie 2.929°50 100,269 1 3 
LOE ORO TE eto draiyt Bie nic Wiersnisis ejs.a¢'siaiaidisve ones cese'eeiaie 6,420°22 837,454 cL 8 
APPR STR Cy Cee nt ee 5.01 icls.oid Sse. adlompaitioietiocelesielats 8,690°48 849,429 2 8 
12, Saxe-Meiningen........ Salmivievahele o!& stella dice < faierela ald2\oselr ae 2,468°41 207,147 1 2 
13, Saxe-Altenburg... 1,828°75 155,062 1 1 
14. Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 1,967°74 194,479 1 2 
PO PADINS Lbs wees lnc) celia a 1s 4 3 2,847 °85 282,747 ib 2 
16. Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt.... ee coh naiata, ote 942°18 80,149 1 1 
17. Schwarzburg-Sondershausen..........2..+-.--eeeeeeee 862-11 71,083 1 i 
PERRY ald cca ene ts Oat ar rinaiareieeiosmale die edroscrsieai2 1,121 56,548 1 1 
TO MsRGUBS i OLE OEMING eho. JN eds a -itare fal Siere o\o ow vie ded oft 816°39 60,782 1 7 
20. WoUss (VOUNTET ING) 25 teaecis eis, sithe cnaiejeisrain'<inieiaieie.siaisie'aie 826 101,265 di 
Oeschaums Dare Mapp Osscac saver a woce c/s uncdieses ses oseeaye 889°T1 85,832 1 ' 
OD ailalp Pow wa eee ie Aas amass Melee obs HIS Seale ids 00 1,188°75 120,216 1 
Dea DEG at tebe che ote (ao itd Al hata! oietere aiglo olay) s ra.eniiale msledyeiaie 5 298°72 68,571 1 1 
24, Bremen.......... i : fe 255-50 156,229 1 1 
25. Hamburg. 409° 78 454,041 1 8 
26, Alsace-Lorraine. 14,508°10 1,571,971 a 15 

Tatil ett see Sees eee Nd clelns lee sas e emerald assis 540,496° 74 45,194,172 58 897 


In the following table will be found the full 
exhibit of the governments of the particular 
states, including the names and the titles of all 
the sovereign princes, their years of birth and 
accession to the thrones, and the names of 
the heirs-apparent. It will be seen that the 
ducal line of Brunswick is likely to become 
extinct by the death of the reigning Duke. 





=< 


The succession is disputed by the Duke of 
Cumberland (son of the late King of Hanover) 
and the Emperor of Germany. It is also in- 
teresting to notice that the heir-apparent is the 
son of the reigning sovereign in only thirteen 
of the twenty-two sovereign houses which be- 
long to the German Empire; in the others he 
is the cousin, brother, or nephew. 
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ANY, 





STATES, 


Heir-apparent, 








CHG EN DURE’ atoter «tele miners 
Saxe-Weimar 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz........ 
Brunswick......... . 





Reuss (elder line) ........... 
Reuss (younger line) 
Schaumburg-Lippe.......... 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt..... 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen. 
Waldeck... 














és When born, and when suc- 
BG plenie. ceeded to the government, 
William rmeraseetersais Born 1797, suce, 1861... 
Owis lee arenes Ee) OAD We Cent SGd eae 
EMS 28, eee 1B. 
g 1828, Si A864. 
Grand Duke... or LS OG ema GbOse 
Grand Duke... Se 1828, TeSys 
Grand Duke...| Louis IV............. S37, nme St ieee 
Grand. Duke cial oterwenteewceeks ok chon SSO ee SOS tas 
Grand Duke...| Charles Alexander.... oD LOLS se os Spore 
Grand Duke...| Frederick William..... See NETO Mee mre RC0 ee 
Weil llama. cutee otis Co LOO G8 Me TBST ate 
Breqdenicksperis osrsaisie eg COL OE AST esl 
Ernest... . Ee B20. e855 er 
ines hee. aeeges cere SUBS ySpeed 
) 1826, 08) 1866.8. 
ON 1624.2) ee apse 
7) 1846, we 1859 ve 
C1889. 8 16 Tera 
ee ASL st OOO as 
“ 1888, “ 1869... 
Se oTSB0s SE eut SS eas 
RS Sols ele isaheee, 
B t ey “ 1879-83 
EE a | Dr. O, Gildemeister... . f 1877-81 
Dr. Kirchenpauer, .... Sie 
Burgomaster... Dew A. 0. Wane... Cie Seinen 
Burgomaster...| Dr. A. G. Kulenkamp. SP 18825... 
Stadtholder, ap- 
pointed by the) } Freiherr von Manteuffel 
Emperor..... 




















Frederick William, son, 
Otto, brother. 

George, brother. 
William, cousin. 
Frederick William, son, 
Frederick Francis, son, 
Ernest Louis, son. 
August, son. 

Charles August, son. 
Adolf Frederick, son. 
Disputed, 

Leopold, son. 

Maurice, brother. 
Prince Alfred, nephew. 
Bernhard, son. 
Hermann, brother. 
Henry XXIV, son. 
Henry X XVII, son. 
George, son. 

Ginther, second cousin. 
Leopold, brother. 
Frederick, son. 





The population of cities with more than 


25,000 inhabitants was as follows 


to the census of 1880: 


, according 






























CITIES. Population, CITIES. Population. 
(Berlintheeerun ccs: 1,122,360 Frankfort-on-the- 
Hambur; 289,859 Oderive carne 49,959 
Carlsruhe....... 49,434 
410,127 Darmstadt......] 48,863 
272,390 Potsdam ........ 48,346 
230,023 Kae] cs deaeeeteene 43,496 
Dresden 220,818 Duisbourg...... 41,239 
Deipsie—e ccs. 149,081 Munster’... 25... 40,428 
Cologne... ........ 144,751 Gladbach....... 87,384 
Konigsberg ...... 140,896 Diegnitz... o.oo. 37,168 
Frankfort -on-the - Rostock: cess. sc 86,982 
Maine ciiechrct 137,600 Freiburg (in Ba- 
Frankfort - on-the- den) 86,380 
Main (inclusive Elbing 85, T5T 
of suburbs)..... 149,309 Plauen 85,082 
SHANG VEL). \ot cele 122,860 Zwickau 85,005 
Stuttgart... cccec. 117,303 Ratisbon.. 84,516 
Bremen... Sc. 112,158 Bromberg 84,064 
Dantzic..... 108,549 Bochum 33,446 
Strasburg... 104,501 Osnabriick 82,81T 
Nuremberg ...... 99,519 MNO ye crac ieveisheaic 82,778 
Magdeburg....... 97,529 Bonn 31,510 
Magdeburg (inclu- Halberstadt..... 31,258 
sive of suburbs)| 187,109 SONU, iectesaieters 31,068 
Barmemn.....i +. 95,861 Flensburg....... 80,956 
Diisseldorf....... 95,459 Bielefeld........ 80,657 
Chemnitz........ 95,123 Coblenzsvicsan 80,567 
Elberfeld......... 93,503 || Oharlottenburg..| 80,446 
Btetting.. c.cc... 91,745 Schwerin........ 80,14T 
PATON Bs ens eas s 90,749 Remscheid......| 80,043 
AixJa-Ohapelle...| 85,432 Bamberg........ 20,587 
Brunswick....... 75,038 Stralsund ....... 29,492 
Cretan ctesa ves 73,866 Spandau.,...... 29,816 
i allowiiaceari tess 71,488 Brandenburg....| 28,685 
Miilhausen.......] 68,288 Offenbach....... 28,601 
Dortmund.......] 66,546 Kénigshiitte..... 27,432 
POSCH eee neeen 64,733 MONA, cae CR te 27,118 
Augsburg......., 61,408 Grothias cc aucrmane 26,525 
BYONOG, Js caimees 61,822 Kaiserslautern...| 26,828 
CagsOlunwasinen se 58,314 FRAG OD 220s vierae 26,297 
TISBON «narisi ciel eae 56,957 Altenburg. ..... 26,241 
Mannheim ....... 53,454 Colmar.........| 26,098 
infirm sani 53,272 Nordhausen.....| 25,900 
M6tZsdacnineiaaecd 53,107 Hildesheim.,.... 25,887 
TMpeCk.ca a. seen 51,055 Gubeni sess 25,859 
Wiirzburg:....... 51,014 Cottbus... ..01. 25,585 
Gorlitz ‘§ 

















The following table shows the growth of the 
population of the German Empire within its 
present limits since 1816: 





YEAR, 


Popul: 


Average annual 


ati 
ORs increase. 








24,831,396 
96,291,606 
99,518,125 
82,785,150 
85,395,496 
87,745,187 
40,816,249 
42,797,360 
45,194,172 
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The total emigration from Germany from 
1875 to 1880 was as follows: 











Via Via Via Via 
nee Bremen, Hamburg. | Stettin. | Antwerp. BE 
12,613 | 15,826 268 2,066 | 380,778 
10,972 | 12,706 202 4,488 | 28.868 
9,828 | 10,725 75 1,886 | 21,964 
11,829 | 11,827 85 976 | 24.217 
15,828 | 13,165 245 4,089 | 38,827 
USO Re creteeee 51,627 | 42,787 552 11,224 | 106,190 
Wotaliacestecaevs 111,697 | 107,086 | 1,427 24,679 | 244,889 





The number of emigrants who went by way 


of Havre was, in 1879, 9,856 ; 
from 1871-80, 80,494. 


in 1880, 10,757; 


The destination of 


these 244,839 emigrants was as follows: 








United ouiee 
YEARS, States, Brazil, | Coombes Australia, | Africa. | Asia, 
America, 
TOs ash 27,834 1,38T 488 1,026 1 8T 
Ol Oise aie 22,76T 8,482 858 1,226 54 81 
LS Gas eee 18,240 1,069 568 1,306 750 81 
ABTS: tock 20,878 1,048 634 1,718 894 50 
STO ie cams 80,808 1,630 561 274 23 81 
1880..... 103,115 2,119 761 182 27 36 


Total. . | 223,187 | 10,685 8,870 5,682 1,249 
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The movement of population in 1879 was as 
follows: 





Births, 
Marriages ,| — 


Deaths, 


STATES, eo eal Sees of 


























Incl. of still-births, birtha, | births. 

Prussiaac css. 206,752 /1,096,885) 711,322) 44,752) 885,063 
Bavaria mat eerciate 85,067 | 215,281} 162,479] 7,220) 52,802 
Saxony......... 25,230 130,750) 86,598) 5,301) 44,157 
Wiirtemberg....| 12,785 88,971 60,798| 8,057) 28,178 
Baden eens ak 10,469 59,882} 43,322) 1,843) 16,060 
Alsace-Lorraine.| 9,705 53,687) 42,382) 1,959) 11,805 
PLOSEG. ooo book 6,328 33,788) 22,160} 1,411 11,628 
Other states.....| 28,827 ul 85,587| 5,327) 47,910 

Total.......| 335,113 /1,806,741/1,214.643 70,870; 592,098 
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periods only. In accordance with the law of 
April 20, 1874, the Imperial Government has 
issued paper money (Leichscassenscheine) to the 
amount of 120,000,000 marks, which has been 
distributed among the several states in propor- 
tion to their population on December 31, 1871. 
The same law authorized the issue of paper 
money to the amount of 54,889,940 marks to 
facilitate the carrying out of the reform in the 
coinage. The amount in circulation on April 
1, 1881, was 155,785,540 marks. 

The military forces of the empire in time of 
peace are as follows: 





The budget of the German Empire for 1881- 
*82, according to the law of March 28, 1881, 
estimates the revenue and expenditure at 
592,956,554 marks each (1 mark = 23°8 cents). 
The revenue was derived from the following 





sources : Marks, 
i. Customs and excises: so .csci\seu wed acess cise 835,490,150 
2. Stamps on playing-cards...........0........ 1,100,000 
8. Stamp-duty on bills of exchange........ ... 6,106,900 
AMOUR SEICAL GUCK J cut ocean wee cide ocbideslnel watels 800,000 
5. Post-Office and telegraphs (net)............. 18,697,145 
PeenRHUMB ORIN HOE) Scan catwiecen ae calsesicine se 11,039 400 
7. Imperial printing-office.................-... 1,061,520 
8. Imperial and other banks................-.. 1,505,430 
9. Miscellaneous receipts... .............2e2000 5,815,501 
10. From the imperial funds for invalids 81,071,344 
11. Surplus of former years............ 6,529,730 
12. Interest from invested capitals........ . 8,842,650 
13. Extraordinary receipts...............0.+--- 67,108,306 
14. Matricular contributions..................-. 103,288,523 
BRU hea eae ere cs lae a ts ces arainc Tale aise) vice naneioysts 592,956,554 


The expenditures of the empire were esti- 
mated as follows (in marks): 
















































EXPENDITURES. Ordinary, | ™Teordt 
nary. 

1. Imperial Parliament ............. 408 7:10} ao eeniess 
2. Chancellor of the Empire and Im- 

perial @hancery........<2s-00. 126,770), se cine 

3. Foreign Affairs and consulates....| 6,564,590 131,400 

4, Department of the Interior....... 2,843,692 394,605 

D: Osts ANG LGlCGTAPHS,..c.sccecce] cvccccias 9,159,122 

6. Imperial Printing-Office..........]  .....--- 80,000 

ee PANE ectetatctei tie tae aa gia ain ani) wale = 40: /342,190,985) 51,130,733 

Rae NN yae create cite siaihorcia'sic w/e 0.0.0 27,518,326) 11,378,558 

9. Administration of Justice........ 1,700,852 200,000 

10. Imperial Treasury............... 69,461,336) 8,680,766 

11. Imperial Railroad-Office.......... B08, LDO me paseianien 

TEND UG AOD he ceiacisnsseleaiele weiss xa's.0 10,602,500 110,000 

13. Chamber of Accounts..... oie 465,453 8,000 

14, Administration of Railroads......| = ...... 3,388,064 

HOw eNSiONS seme sae = neste daa 18,399,993) ....2.+0 
16. Expenses arising from the war 

With WAN CO=E ats calclociv.els <evies nialeicweclaeitlm DROZ) 

17. Inoperial invalid fund............ 81,071,844; ........ 

BL OGL seterereeotdten aetriesialeieie/sio| 511,652,061| 81,304,493 

—E 

592,956,554 





The public debt of the German Empire con- 
sists of three loans, one of 77,731,321 marks 
(authorized by the law of June 14, 1877), one 
of 97,484,865 marks (law of June 14, 1878), 
and one of 68,021,071 marks (law of June 13, 
1879), of which there had been issued up to 
February 1, 1881, 251,000,000 marks. In ac- 
cordance with the laws of July 9, 1879, March 
26, 1880, March 28, 1881, and May 24, 1881, a 
new loan amounting to 102,540,008 marks had 
been contracted. There is also a floating debt 
consisting of Treasury notes issued for short 














DIVISIONS. Officers, Men. Horses, 

Pecans 2,014 2a ae 
Infantry of the line.....| 9,582 | 278,826 
OhaBseurs vescccce ase s « 424 11,120 
LENE WOME srictcesieisn cow 843 4,763 

2, Infantry.........se0es- 10,304 | 204,709 | ..... 

BS ORB ica vochescatce 2.358 | 64,699 | 62,581 _ 
Field artillery.......... 1801 | 84817 | 16,591 
Foot artillery .......... 726 16,840 eters 

4, Artillery.........2.000- 2597 | 61,166 | 16,501 

Ds PEIONOGISs sstars. ste seiaieoieie's 412 LOSS5 Bean mameetetstane 

Cain ee 200 | 4,905 2,457 

{. Special formations. .... 813 058) | |e 

Totalemet eee cone 1s ache ao nore 81,269 
This number was divided as follows amiong 
the different states: 
STATES. Officers. Men. Horses, 

Prussia (inclusive of small- 

OR SURLES) cise Gos eise eoicce es 4,004 830,629 64,167 
IB AVArIB cries ciclciacisteni siete lsyans 2,214 50,224 8,886 
BARONY. 13 saciee els oisctsielterne 1,187 27,606 5,133 
Wrurtemb erg ireisis cp <taicsiviele 173 18,815 8,443 

Motalmetecscceecertas 18,128 | 427,974 81,629 


The following table gives the military forces 
of the empire in time of war (exclusive of the 
Landsturm) : 

- I, FIELD ARMY. 























DIVISIONS. Officers, Men, Horses. 
Hiiotier Stafies .-2220 ce a0 863 5,170 5,070 
Infantry .. 11,760 498,617 20,860 
dJiigers...... 440 20,520 800 
Cavalry....... 2,140 59,814 55,608 
Artillery 2,588 89,260 87,702 
Pioneers 649 24,520 10,739 
ITPA « vestatoiars’s os ciciastee Heke 785 48,004 50,772 
Administration........... 216 2,826 10,864 

MOval sia ccc atisisssi<orer 19,891 744,031 242,415 
II. RESERVES. 

DIVISIONS. Officers, Men Horses. 
Substitutes of the staff... 875 1,886 320 
ilireama Uys estate semester 8,128 228,298 1,136 
PAGEL Bene ded virerAe eisiareeurs 80 6,860 20 
Oa yBlV iain claret «ictal eae 465 28,994 19,717 
PAE ANGEY 1a sie’es/sinvereinte crs riers 406 16,879 6,280 
MNONOOLS eine cies srareinstelenire 95 6,960 20 
HD alrite oftenascis(a\elo biajaheharnate 247 12,287 8,930 

Motaliicis onenesesise cle 4,796 | 296,614 81,878 
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III, GARRISON, 

DIVISIONS, Officers, Men, Horses, 
Oflces ne dette later. goe 850 10,000 1,850 
Miia fara ey iatstafse) (ata e/avaral2 01a/s'0 7,896 814,483 2,613 
SUAMOUA MICs ce ccire cle se cje.ss 80 4,020 20 
Cavalry rams oaslcceee oda 828 22,968 25,350 
ATUL OR Vien <i cipfeversidsiein sls: <.3 1,458 58,174 9,180 
EAODOELS ero oss: oie: sxieaye aaa 128 6,432 ore 
Total garrison,....... 11,240 416,032 88,943 
SeCORCr Gs weenie 4,796 296,614 81,873 
“field army...... 19,391 744,031 | 242.415 
Grand total .......... 85,42T | 1,456,677 | 312,781 





The empire is divided for military purposes 
into seventeen districts, each represented by 
one corps d’armée. 

The illiteracy among the recruits during the 
past five years was as follows: 








Number of 
r i Number of Percentage of 
oe peoruts illiterates. illiterates. 
examined, 
140,197 2,975 2°12 
142,957 2,476 1°73 
143,119 2,574 1°80 
140,881 2,217 1:57 
151,180 2,406 1°59 








The only parts of Germany which furnished 
a considerable number of illiterates were the 
Prussian provinces of East Prussia (7:02 per 
cent), West Prussia (8°75 per cent), Posen (9°91 
per cent), the district of Oppeln (4°38 per cent), 
and Alsace-Lorraine (2°24 per cent). All other 
parts fall far short of the average rate of the 
empire. 

The German navy was composed as follows 
in 1881: 





















- Num- Horse- 
VESSELS, ber: Guns.| Tons, mores 
I, Arroar, 
1. Steamers—ironclads: 
TiS AtOs ee sew eve cleisests 7 85 50,224 43100 
Corvettes. ca. sess. 5 82 83,210} 25,400 
Batteries! sie. S02 28 cl 4 1,583 1,200 
Gunboatsnnscsacce sce. il 11 12,199 7,700 
Totalironclads....| 24 132 97,016] 77,400 
MITICALOB scare ne cients Lie 81,094] 80,000 
Corvottesem... Leadtte isi 64 11,443) 13,400 
Dispatch-boats....... c 22 5,562 7,000 
Gunboats............ 11 383 4,765 8,650 
‘Torpedo-vessels,..... 10 4 1,974 8,290 
Transport-steamers, .. 2 a 495 820 
School-ships.......... 5 13 14,648 7,600 
2. Sailing-vessels : 
BIG AtOs es Kees scm 1 10 1,290 
Brigd: doeee. 4.05% 3 | 18 1,748 
Salers? dirren si | 533 | 172,936 142,660 
II. In Coursz or Con- 
STRUCTION, 
Corvettes,........... 20 4,338) 4,200 
Dispatch-boats. . 4 2,764) 5,400 
TONG Ore rises t sisieis)e 4 203 160 
otal ame dob. ai 28 7,305} 9,760 











The commercial navy was as follows on 
January 1, 1880: 





* Including Ministry of War, offices of commanding gen- 
erals, etc. 
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TOTAL VESSELS. BTEAMERS. 
STATES. 

Num- Num- Horse- 
ber. Tons. ber. Tone: power. 
Prussia cst sere 8,193 430,890 | 158 86,793 1,710 
Hamburg....... 481 239,862 41 85,960 8,26T 
Bremen......... 820 261,357 67 59,460 2,672 
Mecklenburg....| 391 118,362 | 11 4,489 146 
Oldenburg..... 849 66,649 2 wae sae 
tibeck eww + os 43 9,666 27 6,641 386 
North Sea fleet..| 2,788 | 723,730 | 195 | 150,915 | 6,088 
Baltic fleet....,. 1,959 447,556 | 179 45,428 2,043 
Total, 1880.../ 4,777 | 1,171,286 | 874 | 196,843 8,131 
“  1879...}4,804 | 1,129,129 | 851 | 179,662 | 52,318 
“  1878.../4,805 | 1,117,935 | 836 | 183,879 | 50,603 
“1877.../ 4,809 | 1,103,650 | 818 | 180.946 | 49,875 
“ 1876...| 4,745 | 1,084,882 | 819 | 188,569 | 50,756 





The trade and commerce of the empire are 
under the administration of the Zollverein, or 
Customs Union, which embraces the whole of 
Germany with the exception of those parts 
whose geographical position seems to make 
their admission impracticable. In 1881 it in- 
cluded the entire German Empire, with the 
exception of the free ports of Bremen, Ham- 
burg, Bremerhaven, Geestemiinde, Brake, and 
a small part of Baden, in all 390 square kilo- 
metres, with 594,750 inhabitants. It also in- 
cludes the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg and the 
Austrian community of Jungholz, in all 542,681 
square kilometres, with 42,337,974 inhabitants. 
The imports and exports for 1879 in the cus- 
toms territory of Germany were estimated as 
follows (value in marks—1 mark = $0.238): 


—~ 

















CLASSES OF GOODS. Imports. Exports. 
Grainy. 3). be Leet orsasincmocle 687,700,000} 350,000,000 
Malt and other liquors,.......... 116,500,000) 62,600,000 
Colonial produce......s0.-c.0e+es 230,300,000} 122,400,000 
Tobacco and cigars.............. 110,200,000 8,200,000 
Seeds and fruits... <0. cseacecnen 125,300,000 77,700,000 
Animals and animal provisions...| 857,000,000 262,800,000 
1. Articles of food........... 1,627,000,000} 883,700,000 
Eueliccaig cee a caesar ene 56,900,000} $4,200,000 
Minerals and ores.............5. 73,700,000} — 94,100,000 
Raw motalsinosdmascmseatent os 57,300,000] 83,200,000 
Hair, hides, and leather.......... 220,000,000} 116,600,000 
Spinning material 673,900,000) 287,200,000 
Wood'iand timber. 5. 25222. 5 2528 167,800,000} 70,000,000 
2. Raw material............. 1,249,600,000} 685,800,000 
Pottery and glassware........... 13,600,000} 55,000,000 
Motale ca-@ecmawsiinescheweseneas 15,700,000} — 90,500,000 
Motal-warelt sy ccccencotsetenct le 18,400,000) 58,600,000 
Machines and vessels 40,500,000 71,600,000 
Leather, ete 18,600,000} 61,200,000 
Varie meniitentarss riecccee eect 170,900,000) 57,500,000 
Cordage, woven goods, and cloth- 

ING eneiee iene vcs canna cee 157,700,000] 416,200,000 
Caoutchouc and wax goods...... 7,600,000) 15,000,000 
Paper. Aareeeten ceals cmt atnes 7,100,000} 26,100,000 
Wood and carvings.............. 18,700,000 43,100,000 
Jewelry and art goods........... 13,700,000} 54,900,000 
Manuscripts, articles for printing. 9,200,000} 22,200,000 

8, Manufactured goods...... 491,700,000} 971,900,000 
4. Miscellaneous goods...... 404,900,000} 284,800,000 
5. Precious metals........... 119,600,000} 45,800,000 

Totalew. Ms. 2kitcck ees 8,892,800,000| 2,821,500,000 











The movement of shipping in the German 
ports was as follows in 1880: 
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TOTAL, LADEN VESSELS. STEAMERS, 
NATIONALITY, — 
Vessels, Tons, Vessels, Tons, Vessels, Tons, 
ENTERED, 
German eterelbeintercareasateeiainisiererais ci cteiee 36,485 8,295,019 29,603 2,957,474 6,790 1,710,249 
Foreign 15,402 4,066,704 13,478 8,685,240 6,806 2,960,473 
PRO tel er treet ccte, aisiae.« c0'0 Mica 51,837 7,361,723 43,081 6,642,714 13,096 4,670,722 
CLEARED, 
Germans ccteccicwsees saencaeiasiass 86,287 8,838,113 26,195 2.472.004 6,822 1,717,200 
Beige At he one ee 15,504 4,063,112 9573 2456,702 6,292 2,964,466 
Tome ey 5 Ase) Paves 51,791 7,401,225 85,768 4,953,706 13,114 4,631,666 








The postal statistics of the empire, according to the latest official publications, were as follows: 




















CLASSES OF ARTICLES. Imperial mail, 1880, Bavaria, 1879. Wiirtemberg, 1879. 
BEE iicesFeeP Es MMs oPere cls areca falas ain /one sha)si= syns sein) So 9: ale] eiy siainia(o.Se 1,279,624,364 161,642,764 67,870,709 
Parcoland Money Was. Sse soc sl cece ee esac cee 70,177,450 16,660,762 4,739,310 
Total number of articles sent...........s-eeseeeecees 1,349,802,084 178,303,526 72,610,019 
Total value of money-letters (in marks).........--..- 14,110,786,939 1,019,088,371 503,340,503 
Total weight of parcels sent (in kilogrammes)........ 265,784,020 88,795,759 y 14,207,571 





The extent of electric telegraphs (in kilometres), and the amount of their business, are shown 


in the following table: 





Imperial telegraph, 












LINES AND DISPATCHES. ieeot Bavaria, 1879. | Wiirtemberg, 1879. Total. 
SR PN cease ke or ase Pais aida Sym sist esinio Va: tulle oisrestyaisls 59,961 8,150°59 2,753 70,856 
ani ia pe Ria's a anes Wee o sala shen Smee Sin- ¥ 218,32T 84,879 °42 7194-4 255,401 
WNemboar of state stations... 5... ..eedcse. cece se neces 5,659 1,025 j 389 9.918 
Number of railway stationS.........-.0.+-seeceveee 2,816 81 ’ 
ope MVALG GISPALGHOS.. 2. .25-50c2 seccece ccs ecw sjnsess 9,120,304 770,150 255,384 10,145,838 
By Official dispatches. ©. j2v.. deci, .lireciesee vives oisimelsie)s 827,824 73,674 170,509 572,007 
8. International dispatches: 
Sie eae otras rep man ays o/cin aNtarsiar staves eta A 2,242,456 
PRECOLVECtres. Pace foodies obs waidees aside tle cles Bisel 2,273,806 1,062,578 520,297 6,547,345 
A iravstt a patchesac 22 cise w)<i0 a\siainids Soils wad eee ela 2 448,208 
SPORBE SOON ai. wdintiene Soca es ceils senses eo.t PASID DOG WT Cee cece Wo weseres lh tate ereisianale 
SRR NR AE icing cies Widie dW raiatm isla, oidla ws aie pioiaveleBigiaie 12,978,238 1,906,402 946,190 15,$30,S30 





The total length of railroads of Germany braced, in 1881, 7,596 journals, published in 
open for traffic on April 1, 1881 (in kilometres, thirty-one different languages. These were 






























1 kilometre = 0°62 mile): distributed as follows among the different lan- 
guages: 

rae ee GEV BIN joins.0,vie1e sieve ae 5,047 | Slovenian 5 

Govern- Und Controlled OW C Me ci ereiive csisie stats 907 | Servian 5 

STATES, ment | Gov, v4 ee the | Total.  English.........+-+++++ 752 | Lithuanian...... 4 

roads. ee 2, Sass Danish ease ctaoar sees 155 | Croatian 8 

PRGA At CS Aialtan ete ee cae ae 157 | Armenian... 2 

Bort ances Sycninueee Sais nene nee 122 | Bulgarian. 2 

Dmbch eas cowl eaeatesieae 83 | Persian 2 

Prassiats oh ee ee 11,688 | 8,611 | 6885 || 20,628 Norwegian... Banca nent 2 

Bavaria .....---+-++-.- 4.274 | ..... C25 al ASLO © Polish. fac sasscetsas atin, ee ee 1 

Saxony......-++-+-+++- 2,034 | 90 tes 2,124 Russian) y cittelssiasleeie sbias Ruthenian, wes wacceenmess 1 

Wartemberg .......... 1,528 a 17 Peo sO panishec oi: i.e ite ovakvasanepaamten chock et 
Alsace-Lorraine....-... 1,053 85 56 1,199 = Roumanian..........-- Platt-Deutsch (Low Ger- 
aden eet slscrte ease 1,220 | 105 aa 12255  Sangartanl..: chan oe eat, ae 
Hesse..--..+-+--+-++++ 225 “2 628 848 Bohemian ....... German and Polish....... 
Oldenburg......------- 279 7 33 BN Ee tGroak see jscecs bc German and French...... 
Schaumburg-Lippe .... 24 ” -. 249- “Wlamisht (ii jocs es ees English and French... .. 

Saxe-Meiningen...... ce 20 “e it 191 Portuguese.......2.+-- Greek and French........ 2 
acca sac eecerccssie- e +e see a Hlebrowashansesae ae German, English, and 
MO UNO ssi siaivieieisivis'=,0 ah a sisi CNS, cuneate nainneanlsts SH ROUION ie, . sha: ¥nbrmalerioe 

Saxe-Weimar.......... 44 ae 184 228 aay a 

hae uhieemits 2 s au au Among the foreign papers that can be or- 

Saxe-Coburg.........++ 9 fe ‘. 9 dered there are 568 from Paris, 469 from Lon- 

Saxe-Altenburg.....-.. = 2% 9 don, 209 from Vienna, 128 from New York, 

Motalye saa: _....| 22421 | 3,898 | 7,855 | 34174 76 from Brussels, 73 from Copenhagen, 44 











The price-list of newspapers, for which the from Milan. 


from St. Petersburg, 40 from Rome, and 33 


German post-office receives subscriptions, em- The imperial statistical office in September, 
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1881, published a summary of the result of the 
tobacco-crop in the German customs terri- 
tory for the year ending June 30, 1881. This 
is of particular importance, as this year was 
the first in which the provisions of the law of 
July 16, 1879, were carried into effect. The 
area planted with tobacco was 2,417,594 acres, 
690,298 acres more than in the preceding year. 
This increase is due in a great measure to the 
unusually high price paid during 1879—viz., 
75-40 marks for 100 kilogrammes of dried 
leaves. The crop in 1880 was a very large one, 
51,531,593 kilogrammes, or 2,132 kilogrammes 
per hectare. Of this amount 15,289,684 kilo- 
grammes were raised in Baden, 13,524,830 
Kilogrammes in Prussia, 11,028,757  kilo- 
grammes in Bavaria, and 8,025,135 kilogrammes 
in Alsace-Lorraine. The total value of the 
crop was estimated at 36,500,000 marks. 

Parliament was opened on February 15th, 
by a speech from the throne read by Count 
Stolberg-Wernigerode. It contained an im- 
portant appegl to the workingmen. The Em- 
peror declared that the remedy for socialist 
excesses must be sought not only in repression, 
but equally in a positive attempt to promote 
the welfare of the laboring classes. For this 
reason he hoped the Workingmen’s Accident 
Insurance Bill would be welcomed by the 
Parliament as a complement to the legislation 
against social democracy. In the same cate- 
gory he placed a bill to regulate the constitu- 
tion of trade-guilds by affording means for 
organizing the isolated powers of persons en- 
gaged in the same trade, thus raising their 
economic capacity and social and moral effi- 
ciency. The speech announced that the bill 
providing for biennial budgets would be again 
presented for the consideration of Parliament, 
as the allied governments were still suffering 
from difficulties inseparable from the simul- 
taneous sitting of the Imperial and provin- 
cial Parliaments, A stamp-tax and a brewing- 
tax were also announced. The new financial 
policy of the empire was noticed with great 
satisfaction by the Emperor, while the nego- 
tiations for treaties of commerce with neigh- 
boring nations on the basis of the new cus- 
toms policy were declared to be near a 
favorable termination. With regard to the for- 
eign relations, the speech stated that the em- 
pire maintained peaceful and amicable relations 
with all foreign powers; that its political re- 
lations with the great neighboring empires 
were especially in consonance with the friend- 
ship which personally united the Emperor with 
their rulers. 

On February 16th Parliament organized by 
the re-election of Count von Arnim-Boitzen- 
burg as president; Herr yon Frankenstein, of 
the Center, as first vice-president ; and Herr 
Ackermann, Conservative, as second vice- 
president. As Oount Arnim-Boitzenburg de- 
clined the re-election, Herr yon Gossler, under- 
secretary of state in the Prussian Ministry of 
Worship, was chosen in his place. 
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In the course of this session Prince Bismarck 
suffered a number of signal defeats. The prin- 
cipal bills introduced by the government were 
either rejected or considerably altered. No- 
tably among those which were rejected were 
the tax-bills and the proposition to establish 
biennial budgets and biennial sessions of Par- 
liament. The bill providing for a working- 
men’s accident insurance was considerably 
altered before its passage. Its principal pro- 
visions, which were considered a direct ap- 
peal of the Government to the laboring classes, 
became known in January, when it was before 
the Federal Council. As its name indicated, 
the bill proposed to provide for all laborers 
and officials employed in any mine, factory, 
dock, or quarry, and whose annual income did 
not exceed 2,000 marks, an insurance office to 
be conducted by the Government to secure 
them against accidents incurred during their 
labors. For those whose annual income did not 
exceed 750 marks, two thirds of the premium 
was to be paid by the employers and one third 
by the authorities over the poor; for those whose 
income exceeded that amount, one half of the 
premium was to be paid by the employers, and 
one half by those insured. The bill was intro- 
duced on April Ist, and, after a short debate, 
was referred on the following day to a commit- 
tee of 28. During the debate the Liberal mem- 
bers declared that, although they were in sym- 
pathy with the idea of the bill, still they objected 


. to many of its provisions. An important change 


in the bill was made by the committee, to the 
effect that the governments of the several states 
should take the matter in hand instead of the 
Imperial Government. On May 80th the House 
began the second reading of the bill, and all 
the propositions of the committee were adopted 
—i. e., providing for insurance offices estab- 
lished by the several states, to the exclusion of 
an imperial office and of private companies; 
while the clause providing for the aid of Gov- 
ernment to the premiums of those laborers 
having an income of less than 750 marks was 
dropped. After a severe struggle on these 
clauses, the bill passed its third reading in the 
above form by a vote of 145 to 108; the mi- 
nority comprised the majority of the Liberal 
groups, the Socialists, the Poles, and a part of 
the Imperial party, among them Count Bis- 
marck. 

The debate on the bill providing for biennial 
sessions and budgets began on March 8th. It 
was opposed by the entire Liberal party. Herr 
von Bennigsen declared in a long speech that 
the tendency of the bill was to decrease the 
influence of Parliament by curtailing its great 
privilege of annually criticising the Govern- 
ment. The different Conservative factions, 
although differing on various points, finally 
agreed to refer it to a committee, which was 
done on March 10th. This committee reported 
on May 5th that the imperial budget should be 
determined by the budgets of the several states, 
and that Parliament should meet annually in 
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October, so as not to come into collision with 
the Diets of the several states. The debate led 
to a sharp encounter between Prince Bismarck 
and Herr von Bennigsen, the leader of the 
National Liberals. Prince Bismarck in his 
speech declared that the Government would do 
everything in its power to instruct the people 
before the elections as to the wishes of the 
Government. He appealed to Herr von Ben- 
nigsen to remove the impression from the 
minds of his friends that a reaction was ap- 
proaching. He desired above all things a co- 
operation of the National Liberals and the Con- 
servatives, while at present it appeared as if 
all parties, from the right wing of the National 
Liberals to the Social Democrats, were com- 
bining against the Government. He therefore 
warned Herr von Bennigsen not to let himself 
be caught in the meshes of the Left. On the 
following day the proposition of the commit- 
tee that the Parliament should meet annually 
was passed by a vote of 140 to 129, while the 
proposition for biennial budgets was defeated 
by the same vote. The majority consisted of 
the Liberals and the Center. On the other 
hand, the Conservatives and the Center suc- 
ceeded in passing a clause providing for quad- 
rennfal legislative periods. As this was unac- 
ceptable to the Liberals, the entire bill was 
defeated on its third reading, on May 16th. 

The bills providing for the brewery, stamp, 
and army tax were introduced in March, to- 
gether with a memorandum from Prince Bis- 
marck on the tax reform. The memorandum 
starts out with the supposition that Germany 
is far behind other nations in the matter of 
indirect taxes. He urged in favor of indirect 
taxes, the manner of their collection, and the 
fact that they would be distributed equitably 
over all classes of the population. The short- 
comings and hardships of the direct taxes alone 
should lead to their abolition. The empire and 
the several states could no longer refuse to re- 
lieve the overburdened communes of the duties 
which properly belong to the state, such as the 
promotion of education and the care for the 
security of persons and private property. The 
several states, however, could only assume such 
duties if the empire would provide them with 
new revenues, as they could not possibly in- 
crease their direct taxation. In spite of the 
able arguments brought forward by the Gov- 
ernment, Prince Bismarck suffered another de- 
cided defeat on this question. The brewery- 
tax was rejected on its second reading on May 
17th, while the stamp-tax was considerably 
modified. 

The new elections for Parliament, which were 
ordered to be held on October 27th, were pre- 
ceded by severe struggles. In reply to the 
attacks from the Liberals, Prince Bismarck, 
early in August, caused to be published in the 
columns of the official ‘‘ Provinzial Correspon- 
denz” what was regarded as his electoral pro- 
gramme. It stated in substance that, although 
the programme of the Chancellor did not really 
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exist as a separate document, still it could be 
found in many manifestations. It aimed at 
the national regeneration and strengthening of 
Germany on sound economic bases; an increase 
in the financial strength of the empire, by a 
more equitable distribution of taxation; an 
easier method of obtaining the necessary public 
revenues, by perfecting the system of indirect 
taxes and correspondingly lowering the direct 
taxes; it also aimed at relieving the communes 
of a large part of their educational burdens and 
the care of the poor; the promotion of agri- 
culture and industry; the care of the laboring 
classes in accordance with the laws of practical 
Christianity. This programme was declared as 
insufficient, not only by the Liberals, but also 
by the Catholic Center. The National Liber- 
als in their platform declared that they would 
always protect the constitutional rights of the 
people, and would always oppose any attempt 
to abrogate them. They declared themselves 
ready to help bring about a peaceful relation 
between church and state, but only on condi- 
tion that. the positions the state had gained, 
after a severe struggle, should not be sacri- 
ficed. They pledged themselves to uphold the 
principle of personal liberty in trade and com- 
merce, and would only consent to further de- 
mands for taxation if an actual necessity for 
such taxation existed, or a corresponding re- 
duction in other quarters be made, while a 
healthy relation between direct and indirect 
taxes was upheld. They declared themselves 
willing to examine any proposition to improve 
the material welfare of the laboring classes, 
but protested against making questions of great 
importance the shield for ventures which are 
financially impossible. 

The result of the elections was on the whole 
unfavorable to the Government. The strength 
of the parties in the new Parliament was as 
follows: Center, 110; Progressists, 60; the 
Liberal Union (Secessionists), 48; the Nation- 
al Liberals, 45; the German Imperial party, 
27; the Popularists, or South German Demo- 
crats, 7; the German Conservatives, 50; the 
Poles, 18 ; Alsace-Lorrainers, 15; Social Demo- 
erats, 13; and Independents, or Savages, 4. It 
was remarked that the most prominent ad- 
vocates of the new financial plans of the Chan- 
cellor, Herr von Varnbiler and others, were 
defeated, while the free-trade leaders of a lib- 
eral tendency, such as Richter, Forckenbeck, 
Stauffenberg, and others, were re-elected, some 
of them from two districts. The official statis- 
tics of the election give the following result : 
Of the 45,234,000 inhabitants of the empire, 
9,090,381 were entitled to vote, and of these 
5,300,784, or little more than a half, exercised 
their right of suffrage. Of this number of 
votes, 807,000 fell to the German Conserva- 
tives, 393,000 to the Free Conservatives, 2,021,- 
000 to the Liberals, including 700,000 to the 
National Liberals, 460,000 to the Secessionists, 
720,000 to the Progressists, and 140,000 to 
the Independents, or Savages; to the Center, 
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1,149,000; to the Poles, 196,000; to the Social 
Democrats, 835,000; to the Popularists, or 
South German Democrats, 119,000; and to the 
Alsace-Lorrainers, 150,000, A notable feature 
of this election was that Hamburg and the 
. other large sea-ports, as well as the principal 
seats of manufacture, polled a largely increased 
Liberal vote, and thus seemed to mark their dis- 
approbation of the Chancellor’s financial plans. 
It was also noted that the Social Democrats 
lost many votes, particularly in Saxony, their 
former stronghold. 

Parliament was opened on November 17th, 
by Prince Bismarck, who read the speech from 
the throne. 

The speech declared, concerning internal af- 
fairs, that the economic policy of the Govern- 
ment as to reforms in the system of taxation 
hitherto pursued would be strictly adhered to. 
Stress was laid on the necessity that provision 
be made by the state for invalid workmen. The 
measures announced for the session were as 
follows: For the incorporation of Hamburg 
in the Customs’ Union, for quadrennial parlia- 
ments, biennial budgets, the accident-insurance 
bill, tobacco monopoly, and the liquor-tax. 
The speech was very coolly received both in 
Parliament and out of it, and the Liberals 
particularly complained that the Emperor had 
taken the defeat of the Government at the 
polls so little into account. 

Parliament organized on the 19th, by elect- 
ing Karl Gerhard von Levetzow its president, 
Freiherr zu Frankenstein first vice-president, 
and Karl August Ackermann second vice-presi- 
dent. Of these, Freiherr zu Frankenstein be- 
longs to the Center, and the other two to the 
German Conservatives. The main thing dis- 
cussed by the Parliament, before its adjournment 
for the holidays, was the budget, and the de- 
bate on it soon assumed a purely political char- 
acter. The most remarkable speech was that 
of Eugene Richter, the leader of the Progressist 
party. In a speech lasting over two hours, he 
reviewed the policy of the Government in such 
a clear and convincing manner that his re- 
marks remained unanswered by the Govern- 
ment, something heretofore unknown in the 
German Parliament. The Government also 
suffered several defeats in this session before 
adjournment, notably on the bill providing for 
the creation of a council of political economists, 
which had been defeated in the previous ses- 
sion, and now met again with a similar fate. 

A question which attracted considerable 
attention during the year was the admission 
of Hamburg to the German Customs Union. 
Hamburg has been for centuries a free port, 
which had always been surrounded by states 
that had more or less high import tariffs. Upon 
the creation of the German Empire, Hamburg 
insisted on a guarantee that her position should 
remain unchanged, and this guarantee was ac- 
corded her by Article XXXIV of the Imperial 
Constitution—that the city should remain a 
free port until it should itself demand to be 
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admitted to the Customs Union. The people 
of Hamburg have never shown any desire to 
make use of this privilege, and the tariff of 
1879 only increased their aversion to such a 
step. The German Government, however, 
tried by various means to force Hamburg to 
give up its exceptional position. It threatened 
to shut off the Elbe by tax-barriers, to erect 
new and extensive docks at Altona and Glick- 
stadt, which were to become the termini of 
imperial railways, thus shutting off Hamburg 
from the German import and export trade. 
Hamburg finally succumbed to this pressure, 
and, after some negotiations, a convention was 
concluded with the empire in May, which in 
many respects was still favorable to Hamburg. 
In the first place, the free port was not entirely 
abolished, but simply restricted to a smaller 
territory. Secondly, the Government declared 
itself willing to contribute the sum of at least 
forty million marks toward effecting the pro- 
posed changes. Thirdly, ships are to be allowed, 
as heretofore, to pass from the sea into the free 
port without custom-house inspection; and, 
finally, the supervision between the free port 
and the protective territory is to be intrusted 
to Hamburg officials. 

The relations of the empire with the other 
powers of Europe were of the most friendly 
character. The Emperor in August met Em- 
peror Francis Joseph of Austria, and on Sep- 
tember 9th Alexander III of Russia at Dant- 
zic. The latter meeting created considerable 
excitement, but, as far as known, no political 
business of any importance was transacted, and 
the meeting was to be regarded simply asa 
renewal of the good feeling hitherto existing 
between the two empires. The Emperor in his 
speech from the throne, on November 17th, 
declared that the meetings at Gastein and 
Dantzic were the expression of the close per- 
sonal and political relations between the soyer- 
eigns and their empires. The confidence thus 
existing between the three imperial courts was 
a trustworthy guarantee of peace, which was 
the identical aim of their policy. 

Negotiations with the Vatican were con- 
ducted with great activity, and the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Korum as Bishop of Treves, as 
well as the new bishops of Fulda and Hildes- 
heim, by the Government of Prussia, was con- 
sidered as asign that the Government had made 
far-reaching concessions to the Vatican in or- 
der to conciliate the Center. (See Prussia.) 
But, notwithstanding this apparent truce, the 
Catholic Center in Parliament voted against 
several of Prince Bismarck’s favorite plans. 
Toward the close of the year, Kurd von Schlo- 
zer, the German Minister at Washington, was 
sent to Rome on a special mission, and, it was 
even said, to reopen the German legation at 
the Papal court. 

On February 27th Prince William, the old- 
est son of the Crown Prince, was married in 
the presence of a large assembly to Augusta 
Victoria, daughter of Duke Frederick of Schles- 
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wig-Holstein. Princess Augusta was born on 
January 25, 1860. It is regarded in Germa- 
ny as particularly happy that the daughter of 
the dispossessed Duke of Schleswig-Holstein 
should thus become the future Empress of Ger- 
many. 

GERMS, Vacormvation wits Diszase. Pas- 
teur, in the course of his studies of anthrax 
and chicken-cholera, has discovered means of 
inoculating animals with milder forms of both 
these diseases. This milder infection is found 
to act as a safeguard against the virulent type 
of the disease, as vaccination does against the 
small-pox. The possible importance of the 
principle established by Professor Pasteur in 
dealing with the many deadly diseases which 
are ascribed to the multiplication of minute 
organisms can not be foreseen. The appli- 
cation of this mode of prevention to splenic 
fever, one of the most destructive and ineradi- 
cable varieties of endemic infection known, has 
already proved a signal success, and promises 
to render harmless this scourge of the farm- 
yard, which destroys five million dollars’ worth 
of domestic animals in France annually, and 
vast numbers also in the other European coun- 
tries andin Asia. After Pasteur had obtained 
the vaccine for this disease, which is called an- 
thrax fever, or splenic fever in English, ma- 
lignant pustule being one of its forms, and 
which in other countries is variously named— 
charbon in France, Milzbrand in Germany, and 
the Siberian pest in Russia—and after he had 
demonstrated its efficacy by a public experi- 
ment, he was not able at first to supply the 
French farmers fast enough with the virns. 

The harmless germs are cultivated from the 
ordinary malignant ones. The change is due 
to the prolonged exposure of the bacteria, or 
microbes, as Pasteur names these pathogenic 
fungi collectively, to the influence of the oxy- 
gen of the atmosphere. Microbes which are 
cultivated in an infusion have their virulent 
properties diminished in proportion to the 
length of the exposure to the air without losing 
their reproductive faculty. This was proved 
to be due to the action of oxygen, by the fact 
that an infusion which is kept hermetically 
closed for any length of time remains capable 
of producing the virulent form of infection. 
When germs are cultivated, as in ordinary ex- 
periments, by carrying the infection succes- 
sively from one infusion to another, there does 
not usually time enough elapse to allow oxy- 
gen to be absorbed by the micro-organisms, in 
quantities sufficient to modify the virulence of 
the infection. But by allowing the infusions, 
the first of which was infected with a minute 
drop of the blood of a fowl which had died of 
the choléra des poules, to rest exposed for 
different periods before continuing them in 
new infusions, it was found that the cultures, 
when live fowls were inoculated, displayed 
varying degrees of virulence. Thus it was 
possible to obtain germs which showed any de- 
gree of virulence the experimenter aimed to 
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produce. From infusions which had been al- 
lowed to ripen in this way he could produce 
any desired proportion of mortality among the 
chickens infected. By continuing the exposure 
long enough, the microbes, while still capable 
of propagating, lost all power of producing the 
pathological symptoms. By examining the 
tissue of the infected subject in which the 
morbid symptoms had been produced in a 
mitigated form, it was found to contain mi- 
crobes of almost the same form, size, and ap- 
pearance of those which cause the fatal dis- 
ease. These germs of attenuated virulence 
reveal their presence by a local disorder, which 
runs a short course and then ceases. The 
propagation of the disturbing organisms is ar- 
rested by the power of nature to overcome the 
morbific tendency, and the diseased tissue is 
soon restored to its normal state. These lo- 
calized and mitigated symptoms, if they have 
not been too light, have the effect of hardening 
the system against the disease, so that when 
the animal which has thus been vaccinated is 
inoculated with the fatal virus the malady does 
not appear at all, or is only of a mild and tran- 
sient type. Fowls which have been fortified 
against the mortal infection by vaccination will 
usually resist all the common conditions of 
contagion for perhaps a year or longer. The 
microbe of chicken-cholera, like many other 
infectious microbes, does not propagate by 
spores or germs, but by a process of scission. 
One cell forms two or more, which arrange 
themselves into loop-like forms, and then sepa- 
rate to multiply further. True germs are sel- 
dom developed in these cells. Other microbes 
only multiply by the production of minute 
germs within the cells. These germs or spores 
are of infinitesimal size, but are capable of 
preserving the vital principle of the parent 
bacteria vigorous and unchanged, under the 
most adverse conditions, and for a surprising 
length of time. The microbes which propagate 
by segmentation, on the other hand, perish of 
starvation, after a few months, if their aliment 
is limited. The Bacillus anthracis is one of 
the most vigorous and persistent of the germ- 
producing microbes. The conditions to the 
problem of finding a counteracting vaccine, by 
obtaining a modified type of the organism, 
seemed much less propitious than in the case 
of the chicken-cholera. Sheep were infected 
by cropping grass over a spot where animals 
which had died of anthrax had been buried 
twelve years before. The spores had been 
brought to the surface by earth-worms, and, 
being taken in with the food of the sheep, de- 
veloped into active microbes, which produced 
the fatal symptoms in a few hours. The diffi- 
culty was overcome by exposing the bacilli to 
the influence of oxygen for prolonged periods 
under conditions which would not allow them 
to develop the corpuscle-germs. It was found 
that in a certain kind of infusion of chicken- 
flesh the propagation of the microbes, which 
is impossible at the temperature of 45° Cent., 
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proceeds at 42° and 48° by the mode of scis- 
sion, and that no germs are produced at that 
temperature. The culture did not remain alive 
more than a month or six weeks. But long 
before that time the microbes were found to 
produce in sheep inoculated with them milder 
forms of the anthrax disease, the violence of 
the symptoms depending, as in the case with 
the chicken-cholera, upon the length of the 
exposure to the action of the air. These at- 
tenuated anthracoid microbes acted as a vac- 
cine against the severer grades of the disease. 
These slender forms of infectious microbes, 
cultivated under certain conditions, will fully 
regain their virulent powers; but when ob- 
tained in this impoverished state they act as 
an effective protection against these two fatal 
diseases, provided they are not too far attenu- 
ated to produce the morbid symptoms of the 
malady in a sufliciently decided form. Two 
other kinds of vaccine virus have been obtained 
by this same method of degeneration through 
excess of oxygenation. 

The micro-organism which produces the 
sheep-disease called maladie de Chabert has been 
separated by some French veterinary physicians 
and artificially cultivated. If certain graduated 
quantities are carefully injected into the blood, 
without contaminating the tissues, it is found 
that the infection produces but a slight con- 
stitutional disturbance, and at the same time 
so hardens the system of the inoculated animal 
that it is not subject to subsequent attacks of 
the disease. The French Government have 
publicly tested this discovery, which was made 
by MM. Arloing, Cornevrin, and Thomas. An- 
other veterinary surgeon, Galtier, tried the 
same experiment with the virus of hydro- 
phobia, with which Pasteur has likewise been 
experimenting. Animals which received the 
virus directly into their circulation, not only 
suffered no ill effects, but when afterward in- 
oculated with the hydrophobic virus they were 
found to be impervious to the infection, while 
animals which had not been thus protected 
were invariably seized by the disease when 
similarly inoculated. The question whether 
such introduction of the virus into the veins of 
animals after they have been infected with the 
disease will avert its development, as the more 
speedy action of vaccine lymph does in the 
case of small-pox, is the subject of further ex- 
perimentation, and seems probable, considering 
the extreme slowness with which hydrophobic 
symptoms usually show themselves, 

GIRARDIN, Emi px, French journalist, 
died in Paris, of paralysis, April 27th. He was 
born in Switzerland, in 1802, his mother being 
Madame Dupuy, the daughter of the Treasurer- 
General Fagnan. He bore the name of Dela- 
mothe until, in 1827, General de Girardin ac- 
knowledged him as his son. Emile de Girardin 
himself supposed, as some who were acquaint- 
ed with the private life of the First Consul 
had hinted, that his real father was Napoleon, 
whom he resembled in feature. Girardin re- 
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ceived no regular education. He wrote for the 
press when thrown upon his own resources. 
A scheme for a cheap daily newspaper, to be 
sold for a sou, occurred to him in 1830. The 
popularization of the press became the main 
object of his thoughts and efforts. He pub- 
lished several cheap magazines, one of which 
attained an extraordinary popularity. In 1836 
he founded the ‘“ Presse,” the success of which 
realized his ambition of conducting a news- 
paper calculated by the character of its con- 
tents as well as by its low price to circulate 
much more extensively among the people than 
the journals of the time. The “ Presse ” sup- 
ported the Orleans dynasty, and was conserv- 
ative in its tendencies. In resentment of an 
accusation which was repeated in the demo- 
cratic newspapers that the “ Presse” was sub- 
sidized by the Government, Girardin fought a 
duel with Armand Carrel, mortally wounding 
his antagonist, and himself receiving a bullet 
in his thigh. From that day he forswore 
dueling. One of Louis Philippe’s ministers was 
attacked by Girardin in an article charging 
him with promising a peerage as a bribe. For 
this he was tried before the Chamber of Peers 
in 1847, and unexpectedly acquitted. Through 
his popular newspaper, Girardin gained great 
political influence. He entered the Chamber 
of Deputies in 1834, and was a member almost 
constantly until 1848. When the revolution 
of that year broke out, Girardin visited the 
King and prevailed upon him to abdicate in 
favor of his grandson. Girardin received the 
document from Louis Philippe, but it was torn 
from his hands by the mob, and never known 
until too late. In 1849 he was again elected 
to the Chamber, where he voted with the 
radicals, except in favoring Louis Napoleon’s 
election to the presidency. He condemned the 
coup état, but recommended no stronger 
remedy than a popular demonstration by a ces- 
sation of industry and traffic. After a brief 
exile he was permitted to return. In 1856 he 
disposed of his share in the ‘‘ Presse” for a 
large sum. In 1866 he started the “ Liberté,” 
which was subjected to penalties and restrie- 
tions for opposing the Government. On the 
accession of the Ollivier Cabinet, Girardin gave 
his support to the empire. This culminating 
act of tergiversation won him the name of the 
“ weathercock,” and gave occasion for the jest 
that Girardin possessed the evil-eye, and ‘his 
adhesion to a party was a sign of its early fall, 
Inthe beginning of the war of 1870 he led the 
chorus of French boasting and over-confidence, 
During the Commune, he proposed a scheme 
for dividing France into fifteen federal states. 
He became a strong supporter of the republic, 
and through the columns of the “ France,” 
which he founded in 1874, and the “ Petit 
Journal,” which he also controlled, he helped 
to frustrate the royalist plot of 1877. Emile 
de Girardin married at the outset of his career 
Mlle. Delphine Gay, a poetess admired for her 
beauty. In 1856 he took as his second wife 
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the Countess of Tiffenbach, widow of Prince 
Frederick of Nassau, from whom he obtained a 
judicial separation in 1872, also disclaiming the 
paternity of her child. His earliest essay in 
literature was a novel containing a plea for ille- 
gitimate children. He published during his 
Jong journalistic career several pamphlets and 
collections of articles, and also a number of 
plays, only one of which, ‘‘Le Supplice d’une 
Femme,” in the authorship of which Dumas the 
younger was joined with him, ever came upon 
the stage. Girardin wrote in a striking and 
popular style, and was full of ingenious and 
original ideas of the kind which are effective 
in journalism. He inaugurated a new epoch 
in journalism, and the influence which he ex- 
erted upon the character and aims of the news- 
paper, though not altogether salutary, extended 
far beyond the boundaries of France. ‘‘One 
idea a day” was the motto which he enunci- 
ated in one of his papers. He used to launch 
forth original propositions, often of a startling 
character, but which never conflicted with the 
drift of popular sentiment. Some of his schemes 
were carried out by dint of the public opinion 
he created in their fayor. He was thus the 
author of the reduction in the postage. In the 
tribune he was not effective, being no orator. 
His last public act was a spirited defense of the 
cause of General de Cissey in the Chamber. 

GLACIAL PERIOD. The cause of the ex- 
treme cold which once prevailed in latitudes of 
the northern hemisphere now embraced in the 
temperate zone has been a frequent subject of 
scientific speculation. That a great change in 
climate has taken place was made evident by 
the discovery of the marks of glaciers, scratches 
in the rocks, ridges of detritus pushed up in 
front of the moving masses of ice, and débris 
deposited by them upon melting, which show 
that a great part of Europe and America was 
once within the region of perpetual ice; and 
also by the numerous fossils of animals which 
have been found associated with the earliest 
remains of man, some of still existing and some 
of extinct species suited to an Arctic habitat. 
The problem was complicated by the discovery 
in the same geological strata with animals 
which were adapted to an extremely cold cli- 
mate, such as the reindeer and the musk-ox, of 
others whose habits were suited to all kinds of 
climate from the frigid to the tropical. In the 
same geological period with the above species 
lived, not only man, but the mammoth and the 
woolly rhinoceros, the grizzly bear and the 
Trish elk, the cave-lion and the hyena, and even 
the hippopotamus, which could only have flour- 
ished in a warm climate. 

The occurrence of Arctic plants in the mount- 
ainous regions of lower latitudes, and of fossil 
plants of warmer climes in the tertiary depos- 
its of the polar regions, presents a striking 
confirmation of this theory of extreme oscilla- 
tions of climate. Fossil remains of the tertiary 
forests of deciduous trees have been collected 
by travelers in Arctic America, Siberia, Spitz- 
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bergen, and other lands. They included not 
only the genera now common to both conti- 
nents of the northern hemisphere—the planes, 
beeches, maples, ashes, ete.—but also genera 
which are now of rare occurrence or narrow 
distribution, such as sequoia, liquidambar, 
magnolia, tulip-trees, gingkos, and the like. 
In the Antarctic hemisphere as well as in the 
Arctic, the distribution of plants bears evidence 
of the influence of glacial causes. The flora of 
the islands of the Antarctic Ocean reappear in 
the mountains of Chili. The plants of the 
south temperate zone are found growing on 
the mountains of the tropics, those of the Cape 
in the African lake-region, Australian genera 
on Kini-Balu in Borneo, New Zealand types 
in the highlands of New Caledonia, etc. Fos- 
sil tree-trunks found in Kerguelen’s Island 
prove that the climate there was once warmer 
than at present. 

The astronomical cycles of variation in the 
obliquity of the ecliptic and in the eccentricity 
of the earth’s orbit taken together are com- 
monly assigned now as the cause of the glacia- 
tion of Europe as far down as Switzerland, 
and of North America to New Jersey, and also 
of the enormous changes in climate of which 
the glaciation seems to have been one of the 
stages. Recent calculations of these astronom- 
ical periods by Croll and Stone are of interest 
as bearing upon the duration of the Pliocene 
and Quaternary periods, and upon the ques- 
tion of the antiquity of man. The cycle of 
the obliquity of the ecliptic is 21,000 years. 
During one half of each such period the 
northern hemisphere is colder than the south- 
ern, and during the other half the latter is 
the coldest. The northern hemisphere re- 
ceives the greater share of heat at present, and 
in consequence an accumulation of ice is tak- 
ing place at the south pole. The climatic 
changes due to the oscillations of the obliquity 
of the earth’s orbit are, however, very slight 
in the present form of the orbit. But the 
form of the ellipse is subject to periodical va- 
riations, the eccentricity changing from ‘016, 
as at present, to ‘57. When the earth’s path 
is nearly circular, as it now is, the differences 
in temperature between the hemispheres due 
to the oscillations of the ecliptic are almost 
nothing, When the eccentricity of the orbit 
was considerable, the effect of these oscilla- 
tions in producing variations in climate which 
complete their cycle in periods of 21,000 years, 
must have been very much increased. The 
changes in the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit 
have been calculated for the last million years. 
During the period commencing 300,000 and 
ending 100,000 years ago, the eccentricity 
ranged between ‘26 and 57. During that pe- 
riod wide variations of climate must have 
taken place, ranging, when the eccentricity 
was greatest, between a sub-tropical and an 
Arctic climate in the successive periods of 
10,500 years in the latitudes of Paris or Bos- 
ton. During a considerable part of this period 
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there are supposed, therefore, to have been 
a succession of glacial epochs between which 
occurred epochs when the mean temperature 
went as much higher as in the stage of great- 
est cold it stood lower than the present mean 
temperature. At the end of this period, when 
the variations were least, the mean tempera- 
ture of the coldest month is estimated to have 
been 20° Fahy. less in the latitude of London 
than now, and the summer twenty days short- 
er at the cold epoch of the cycle. The excava- 
tion of the basins of lakes is now ascribed to 
glacial action. Professor Ramsay divides lakes 
into three classes: those which are due to ir- 
regular accumulations of drift, and which are 
generally very shallow; those formed by mo- 
raines; and those occupying true basins, which 
have been scooped out of the rocks by glacier 
ice. The glaciers which, according to this the- 
ory, formed the basins of the Swiss and Italian 
lakes must have been of enormous size, the 
Lake of Geneva being 984, the Lake of Brienz 
2,000, the Lake of Como 1,929, and Lago Mag- 
giore 2,625 feet deep. The ice which formed 
the valley of Geneva Lake must have been at 
least 2,700 feet thick. 

GLUCOSE. Glucose and grape-sugar are 
the terms employed to designate the saccharine 
constituents of grapes and other fruits, and 
honey, the sugar of malt, and the saccharine 
products which are artificially formed from the 
starches. In ordinary commercial usage, glu- 
cose is employed exclusively as the name of 
the thick sirup which is made from corn-starch, 
while grape-sugar is applied to the solid product 
from the same source. In chemistry the term 
glucose is used to describe either substance, the 
composition of which may be equally indicated 
by the formula OsHi20.+ H20. 

Chemists distinguish between two kinds of 
glucose: dextroglucose, which turns the plane 
of polarization to the right ; and levoglucose, 
which turns it to the left. Dextroglucose, with 
which commercial glucose is identified, has 
received various names, such as granular sugar 
(Kriimeleucker), grape-sugar, fruit-sugar, hon- 
ey-sugar, starch-sugar, diabetic sugar, sugar of 
urine, chestnut-sugar, rag-sugar, ete. It occurs 
abundantly in sweet fruits, frequently together 
with cane-sugar and levo-rotatory fruit-sugar, 
but is only rarely isolated in nature ; in honey, 
with cane-sugar and inverted sugar; and in 
many animal liquids and tissues. Dextroglu- 
cose separates from its aqueous solution in 
white, opaque, granular, hemispherical or cauli- 
flower-shaped masses, consisting of a hydrate. 
From alcohol of 95 per cent and upward it 
separates in anhydrous, microscopic, sharply 
defined needles, which are, however, often 
mixed with small portions of the hydrate, and 
which melt at 284° to a colorless, transparent 
mass. Anhydrous glucose is also obtained as 
a white powder by heating the hydrate to 181° 
or 140° in a stream of dry air, and as a fused 
transparent mass by heating the hydrate to 
212°. Dextroglucose is much less soluble in 
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water than cane-sugar, requiring for solution 
one and a half times its weight of cold water, 
but dissolves in all proportions in boiling water, 
forming a sirup which has a very sweet taste, 
but is not as ropy as the sirup of cane-sugar. 
It is also less soluble than cane-sugar in alco- 
hol; and the solution, saturated at the boiling 
heat, deposits crystals which retain a portion 
of the alcohol with considerable force. Leevo- 
glucose is isomeric with dextroglucose, but is 
distinguished from it by turning the plane of 
polarization in the opposite way, or to the left. 
It occurs, together with dextroglucose,in honey, 
in many fruits, and in other sacchariferous 
vegetable organs. The mixture of these two 
sugars in equal numbers of atoms constitutes 
fruit-sugar, or inverted sugar, which is itself 
levo-rotatory, because the specific rotatory 
power of levoglucose is greater than that of 
dextroglucose. It is a colorless, uncrystallizable 
sirup or amorphous solid mass, is as sweet as 
cane-sugar, acts as a purgative, and is more 
soluble in alcohol than dextroglucose. 

Commercial glucose is a thick, tenacious sirup 
of a yellowish tint, or almost colorless, with an 
average specific gravity at 20° C. or 68° Fahr. 
of 1'412. That which is made for summer con- 
sumption is a little more dense than that man- 
ufactured for winter use. The sweetness of 
glucose varies greatly with different specimens, 
and depends inversely on the extent to which 
chemical changes are allowed to proceed in the 
manufacture, that resulting from processes in 
which the conversion is stopped as soon as the 
starch has all disappeared having the maximum 
of sweetness. If the manufacture has been well 
conducted, the grape-sugar made from corn- 
starch is at first of a pure white color, but has 
a tendency to assume a yellowish tint when 
old, It is hard and brittle, does not usually 
take on a visible crystalline structure, and dis- 
solves more slowly in water than cane-sugar. 
Its specific gravity has been found to be as 
high as 1°6. It is much less sweet than cane- 
sugar, and leaves a faint but perceptible bitter 
taste when dissolved in the mouth. 

The manufacture of glucose has attained a 
very considerable magnitude, indicating an ex- 
tensive use of the sugar and the sirup in the 
arts and in trade. Nineteen factories were in 
operation or ready to go into operation during 
1881, in the States of New York, Ohio, Ilinois, 
Michigan, Iowa, and Missouri, which together 
had a capacity for consuming more than thirty- 
five thousand bushels of corn daily, and eleven 
million bushels during the year. The works 
are estimated to represent more than two mill- 
ion dollars of capital, and to give employment 
to twenty-one hundred men. 

Glucose is made at the factories from Indian 
corn by the conversion of the starch in the 
grain through the action of sulphuric acid, 
between twenty-six and thirty-two pounds 
being obtained from a bushel of corn. The 
corn is first soaked for two or three days in 
warm water, and is then ground on specially 
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prepared stones with a stream of water. The 
meal is next passed into a trough, the bottom 
of which is made of fine bolting-cloth, where 
the starch is washed through, after which it is 
led to large tanks and allowed to settle. After 
being beaten up with caustic soda to effect a 
separation of the gluten, the starch is again 
allowed to settle in long, shallow troughs. 
Having been washed free from all adhering 
alkali, it is next beaten up with water into a 
cream and conducted into the converting-tubs, 
which are made of wood, and are supplied 
with coils of copper steam-piping. In these 
the starch-cream is treated with dilute sul- 
phuriec acid, and steam is allowed to bubble up 
through the mixture from small holes in the 
copper pipes. This is the ‘‘ open-conversion ” 
process, and is completed in about two hours, 
In the ‘“close-conversion ”’ process, which oc- 
cupies about fifteen minutes, the substances are 
inclosed in stout copper cylinders, and sub- 
jected to the action of superheated steam. The 
conversion is sometimes accomplished by fer- 
mentation, but this process requires a much 
longer time. The “‘ open-conversion” method 
is the more usual one. After conversion the 
acid that has been used is neutralized by mar- 
ble-dust, or by the carbonate of baryta and 
animal charcoal. The liquid is then filtered 
through cloth and animal charcoal, and is con- 
veyed to the vacuum-pan, where it isevaporated 
at as low a temperature as possible, till the re- 
quired degree of concentration is reached. If 
grape-sugar is to be made, the process of con- 
version, instead of being stopped as soon as the 
starch has disappeared, is carried on still fur- 
ther to a point which can be determined only 
by trial. After concentration, the liquid is 
conveyed into tanks, where the process of so- 
lidification is accomplished after several days. 
The sirup-glucose will not harden, except 
partially, and after many months, whatever the 
degree of concentration may be short of that 
necessary for the formation of sugar. Glucose 
and grape-sugar are sometimes bleached with 
sulphurous acid, but the practice is objection- 
able on account of the liability of that acid to 
form by oxidation free sulphuric acid, and leave 
it in the product as a dangerous impurity. 
Glucose, as formed in the earlier stages of the 
process, may be considered as a mixture of 
several chemical substances, among which are 
dextrine, genuine glucose, and a substance iso- 
meric with cane-sugar; and it is on account of 
the presence of the last substance that the 
poorly converted glucoses are sweeter than the 
well converted. 

Glucose is used chiefly for the manufacture 
of table-sirups and candies, for brewing, as 
food for bees, and for artificial honey. The 
actual amount of it employed for any of these 
purposes can only be estimated, for its use is 
unpopular, and manufacturers are unwilling to 
give information on the subject. It is certain- 
ly used extensively and in an increasing degree 
in brewing, where the artificial product may 
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be made to take the place of the glucose which 
is naturally developed in malting. All soft 
candies, wax, and taffies, and a large propor- 
tion of stick-candies and caramels, are made 
of glucose. Very often a little cane-sugar is 
mixed in to give a sweeter taste to the candies, 
but the amount of this is made as small as pos- 
sible. The glucose which is made for this 
purpose is much thicker and denser than the 
ordinary glucose, it having a specific gravity 
that may reach 1:440, with a percentage of 
water as low as 6°37. <A large percentage of 
all the glucose made is used in the manufacture 
of cane-sirups. In this manufacture, the glu- 
cose is mixed with some kind of cane-sugat 
sirups until the tint reaches a certain standard, 
the amount of the latter substance varying 
from three to ten per cent, according to cir- 
cumstances. These sirups are graded accord- 
ing to the depth of the tint, as “A,” ‘“B,” 
“©,” ete., and are sold in the shops under va- 
rious fanciful names. It is said that by reason 
of their cheapness, and their acceptable quali- 
ties, they have driven all the other sirups out 
of the market. Glucose is very extensively 
fed to bees, which eat it with great avidity, 
and store it away unchanged as honey. It is 
also put up directly in trade as honey—with 
which bees have had nothing to do—being 
put by means of appropriate machinery into 
artificial combs made of paraffine. Glucose is 
also employed in the preparation of condensed 
milk, and small quantities of it are used by 
vinegar-makers, tobacconists, wine-makers, 
distillers, mucilage-makers, and for some other 
purposes. 

Grape-sugar is also used for most of the pur- 
poses to which glucose is applied, but chiefly 
for the adulteration of other sugars. When it 
is reduced to fine powder it can be mixed with 
cane-sugar in any proportion, without altering 
its appearance, and, as it costs less than half 
the price of cane-sugar, the adulteration is im- 
mensely profitable. 

The question whether glucose is deleterious 
as an article of food, which has been much dis- 
cussed in the press and in public bodies, is 
answered, by those who have given the subject 
a scientific examination, in the negative. In 
chemical composition, glucose is identical with 
the natural sugars of fruits and honey which 
are universally accepted as wholesome foods. 
According to Professor W. 8. Haines, of Rush 
Medical College, it differs from cane-sugar, so 
far as its physiological action is concerned, in 
that cane-sugar, when eaten, has to be con- 
verted into glucose before it can be assimilated, 
while the glucose itself is already in a condi- 
tion to be assimilated directly. Professor 
Harvey W. Wiley, who has given special atten- 
tion to the subject, and has read a paper upon 
it before the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, does not hesitate to 
say that a glucose which is properly made is a 
salutary article of food, and that there is no 
reason to believe that when thus manufactured 
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it is any less wholesome than cane or maple 
sugar. It has been objected that the substance 
when not properly made contains impurities, 
one of which, free sulphuric acid, is poisonous; 
and Dr, R. 0. Kedzie, of the Michigan State 
Board of Health, states that he has found in one 
sample 71:83 grains of free sulphuric acid, 28 
grain of sulphate of iron, and 363 grains of lime 
to the gallon, Professor Haines has shown, 
however, that it is to the direct interest of man- 
ufacturers, for the sake of the preservation of 
their apparatus and the salability of their prod- 
uct, to prevent the possibility of any free acid 
remaining after manufacture, and that for that 
reason they are accustomed to use much more 
marble-dust than is necessary to neutralize the 
acid, Professor Wiley says that a properly 
made glucose contains only a very little sul- 
phuric acid and lime, ‘not much more than 
good spring-water, and perhaps an almost in- 
finitesimal trace of copper, so slight as only 
to be detected in large quantities of the sub- 
stance.” He does not doubt, however, that 
glucoses “have been sold which contain large 
quantities of free sulphuric acid, and likewise 
other injurious ingredients. But these are due 
to carelessness in manufacture, and are not 
constituents of the genuine article. I have 
never found a glucose of this kind.” A more 
valid objection to the use of glucose is, that it 
is employed as an adulterant, and is sold to 
consumers under the representation that it is 
a better and more valuable article than it is, 
and for several times its actual value. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Kedzie, one gallon of sirup 
made from sugar-cane has more sweetening 
power than four gallons of glucose-sirup; con- 
sequently, if cane-sirup is worth one dollar a 
gallon, glucose-sirup should be sold for not 
more than twenty-five cents a gallon. 

Glucose presents several anomalies when ex- 
amined with polarized light. Its highest rotato- 
ry power is found when it is made with the least 
possible amount of conversion; continued boil- 
ing with dilute acid causes a gradual decrease 
of rotatory power; and a constant rotatory 
power, equivalent to about one half the max- 
imum power exhibited by the substance, is 
reached only after from six to eight hours’ 
heating at a temperature of 104° C., or 219° 
Fahr. The minimum rotatory power is, how- 
ever, greater than that possessed by cane-sugar. 
Glucose has the property, which always acts 
inversely as the rotating power, of reducing a 
hot alkaline copper solution and separating the 
metal as a red sub-oxide. 

The ordinary chemical tests for glucose are 
based upon the following reactions: 1. It is 
colored a dark brown by potash-lye, while 
cane-sugar is not so colored; 2. Basic nitrate 
of bismuth gives a black-brown coloration to 
the solution of glucose mixed with carbonate 
of sodium, and causes a grayish-brown precipi- 
tate from it; 8. Glucose reduces cupric salts 
immediately, whereas the reduction takes place 
more slowly with cane-sugar; 4. It produces a 
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decoloration of the alkaline solution of ferro- 
cyanide of potassium, while cane-sugar does 
not; 5. The non-production of a violet-blue 
precipitate with nitrate of cobalt and caustic 
alkali indicates the presence of glucose in a so- 
lution previously known to contain cane-sugar ; 
6. Glucose alone in the solid state, or as a strong 
sirup, dissolves in strong sulphuric acid with- 
out coloration, while cane-sugar, if present, is 
blackened and decomposed. 

Mr. P. Casamajor has described some easy 
processes for the detection of starch-glucose in 
commercial refined sugar and in sugar-house 
molasses. When the adulterant is present in 
sugar, in large enough quantities to make its 
use profitable, it may be readily detected with 
the optical saccharometer. It is a dextro-gy- 
rate substance, and the only substance of that 
character that can be used in so large quanti- 
ties to adulterate sugar. Somewhat less than 
its own weight of water is added to the sus- 
pected sugar, and the mixture is stirred for a 
few seconds. If starch sugar is present, it will 
be seen floating in the solution as white specks 
resembling crushed wheat. The appearance is 
due to the comparative insolubility of starch- 
glucose in cold water, and to the fact that as 
the cane-sugar present is crystalline, and its 
refrangibility is not very different from that of 
a sugar solution, the part of it which remains 
undissolved is not so distinctly seen as are the 
specks of starch-sugar. The specks are best 
seen by using a beaker glass and putting in only 
as much sugar and as much water as will allow 
the light to show through the flat bottom of 
the glass. If a flat-bottomed glass is not at 
hand, the observation may be made on a flat 
pane of glass. Another process is based on 
the fact that the taste of sugar has a tendency 
to dull the perception of the taste of other sub- 
stances that may be mixed with it. In order 
to neutralize this effect we may, before tasting 
a suspected sample, put a pinch of pure sugar 
into the mouth. If, after this sugar is dis- 
solved, but while its sweet taste is still per- 
ceived, we put on the tongue a pinch of sugar 
containing starch-glucose, we may distinctly 
perceive the bitterish taste of the glucose. The 
presence of chloride of tin in molasses and 
sugars, even when it is used in very small 
quantities, can be likewise easily detected by 
its unpleasant bitter taste, if, before tasting 
the suspected products, the mouth is filled 
with the pure sweet taste of refined cane-sugar. 
The adulteration of sugar-house molasses may 
be detected by the use of strong methylie alco- 
hol. A straight sugar-house sirup mixed with 
three times its volume of this spirit will dis- 
solve by stirring, except for a very slight tur- 
bidity, which remains suspended; while sirups 
containing the usual admixture of starch-sugar 
give a very turbid liquid, which separates 
when left at rest into two layers, of which the 
lower one is a thick, viscous deposit containing 
the glucose-sirup. A thin sirup (about 32° 
Baumé), in which the proportion of sugar to 
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the impurities is greater than in sugar-house 
molasses, and of which considerable quantities 
are sold, gives under the same test a marked 
turbidity, and a deposit of hard and gritty crys- 
tals of pure sugar on the sides and bottom of 
the vessel, which does not at all resemble the 
precipitate of starch-sugar sirup. The presence 
of starch-glucose in a molasses of about 40° 
Baumé may be easily detected by the optical 
saccharometer; but the direct test should show 
a percentage of sugar not higher than the num- 
ber of Baumé degrees indicating the density, 
and it may be two or three per cent lower. 
Adulteration may also be detected by the cop- 
per test. The validity of these tests rests upon 
the supposition that the adulterant is added in 
the usual large quantities. A very small addi- 
tion would not be perceived. 

The ‘“‘ National Glucose and Grape-Sugar As- 
sociation ”’ was organized by a convention in 
which all the manufacturers of the United 
States were represented, which met in Chica- 
go, Illinois, January 11, 1882. Mr. J. A. Oun- 
ningham, of Danville, Illinois, was chosen pres- 
ident, and Mr. J. Fermenich, of Buffalo, New 
York, vice-president of the body. 

GOULD, THomas R., born in Boston; died 
in Florence, Italy, November 26, 1881. In his 
early life Mr. Gould was engaged with his 
brother in the dry-goods business, and was an 
active member of the Mercantile Library As- 
sociation. He did not devote himself to art 
until he had attained quite a mature age. His 
only master was Seth Cheney, in whose studio 
he modeled his first figure in 1851. He fol- 
lowed his profession in Boston until 1868, and 
among the works which he produced were 
two colossal heads representing ‘‘ Christ ” and 
‘‘ Satan,” both of which were shown at the 
Boston Athenwum in 1863. James, in his 
** Art Thoughts,” mentions the ‘‘ Christ,” in its 
character of an opposing conception to “Satan,” 
as ‘one of the finest felt and conceived ideal- 
isms in modern sculpture.” Previous to the 
civil war, Mr. Gould had acquired a moderate 
fortune, which he lost in the exigencies of the 
succeeding crisis. In 1868 he went to Italy 
and settled with his family in Florence. There 
he devoted himself to study and work. One 
of his most celebrated statues is ‘The West 
Wind,” that has been several times reproduced, 
and was brought into special prominence in 
1874, through a letter written to the New 
York ‘ World,” by Stephen Weston Healy, who 
charged certain American artists in Italy, 
among whom he named Mr. Gould, with fraud 
and charlatanry—saying that ‘‘The West Wind” 
was a reproduction of Oanoya’s ‘‘ Hebe,” 
with the exception of the drapery, which was 
modeled by Signor Mazzoli. Animated news- 
paper correspondence followed this charge, and 
it was proved groundless, Mr. Gould declared 
that his designs were all and entirely his own, 
and that not a statue, bust, or medallion was 
allowed to leave his studio until finished in all 
points on which depended their character and 
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expression. Among Mr. Gould’s works are a 
number of portrait busts, including one of 
Emerson, now in Harvard University Library ; 
one of William Monroe, in the Concord Library; 
one of John A. Andrew; one of Seth Cheney, 
owned by Mr. John Cheney, of Connecticut; 
and one of the elder Booth, in Booth’s Theatre, 
New York. In statuary he has produced ‘‘Oleo- 
patra,” “Timon of Athens,” *“ Ariel,” a por- 
trait statue of John Hancock, which was ex- 
hibited at the centennial celebration of the 
battle of Lexington in 1875, and is now in Lex- 
ington Town Hall. His portrait statue of John 
A. Andrew was placed in the Hingham Ceme- 
tery, by the Grand Army of the Republic. In 
1878 Mr. Gould visited Boston, and exhibited 
‘“The Ghost in Hamlet,” a front view of a 
large head in alto rilievo. The two alti ri- 
levi representing “Steam ” and “ Electricity,” 
which flank the vestibule of the “ Boston Her- 
ald” building, are among his latest works. 

GRAPE-CULTURE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. The culture of the grape in the 
United States is a matter of increasing inter- 
est and importance. Efforts have been made 
on the part of the Department of Agriculture 
under Government to obtain accurate informa- 
tion as to the extent of this culture, the sur- 
face planted in vines in the different States, 
and the quantity and value of the production 
of wine in our vast and varied country. The 
importance of the grape-culture is shown by 
noting the fact that about 5,000,000 gallons of 
wine are every year imported into the United 
States at a cost of about the same number of 
millions of dollars. Statistics show that, in 
California, over 82,000 acres are planted in 
vines ; 13,500,000 gallons of wine are produced ; 
estimated value, $4,047,000. New York ranks 
second, in having 12,646 acres planted with 
vines, yielding, however, only 584,148 gallons, 
valued at $387,308. Ohio has nearly 10,000 
acres under this culture, yielding over 1,500,- 
000 gallons; estimated value, $1,628,000. Mis- 
souri ranks fourth in the number of acres plant- 
ed, i.e., 7,376, which yield 1,824,000 gallons, 
at a value of $1,320,000. Georgia has about 
3,000 acres planted, producing over 1,000,000 
gallons, at a value of some $800,000. Other 
States have more or less space devoted to the 
culture of the grape, as is shown in the tables 
prepared by the Government authorities, the 
total being, in all the States, 181,583 acres 
planted, 23,453,827 gallons produced ; estimat- 
ed value, $18,426,174.87. 

Jn California some of the fruit finds its way 
to the markets for table consumption; the 
raisin industry consumes an important propor- 
tion, and a considerable quantity is worked up 
for the still. The vines being generally free 
from disease, and planted more closely, the 
yield per acre in fruit and wine is much great- 
er than prevails east of the Rocky Mountains, 
Some sections of the State are affected by the 
phylloxera, but vigorous measures are being 
taken to restrain its ravages. But this is about 
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the only source of injury to the vines in the 
State, and the acreage in vineyards is constant- 
ly increasing. California produces, in fact, 
nearly two thirds of all the wine made in the 
United States. It may be noted here that, 
though this industry is not so concentrated as 
in California in any of the States east of the 
‘Rocky Mountains, and though there is no sec- 
tion in these States so free from diseases and 
in which the yield per acre is so great, yet, on 
the other hand, the Eastern vintners receive 
their measure of reward in the higher prices 
obtained for their products, being nearer the 
localities of consumption. The total value of 
the wine produced east of the Rocky Mount- 
ains is more than twice as great as that pro- 
duced in California, while the product in the 
latter is at least from three to four million 
gallons greater than in the former. The total 
result certainly shows the importance of this 
industry, and its rightful claim to all due en- 
couragement. 

During the last ten years it appears that 
comparatively little change has been made with 
reference to the kind of grapes grown in the 
Eastern States. Of the red grapes the Con- 
cord and Ives seedling, and of the white ones 
the Catawba and Delaware, seem to be the 
favorites through the Northern States. Other 
varieties, as those of the Labrusca, prevail in 
some vicinities, and wherever the Norton’s 
Virginia have been tried they seem to have 
given good results. They are found to be 
hardier against attacks from insects, mildew, 
rot, etc., while, if they yield less in quantity 
than the Concord, the quality of the product 
is found to be superior. In the States south 
of the 35th parallel the Vulpina and the Can- 
dicans are the favorites on account of their 
abundant production, the easiness of their cult- 
ure, and their freedom from disease. Other 
varieties are being introduced, but are not likely 
to supersede the native varieties, at least for 
years to come. The diseases which attack 
American vines are much the same as those 
which afflict foreign vineyards, and every ef- 
fort is being made to meet and counteract them. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, aking- 
dom of Western Europe. The Queen, Victoria, 
was born May 24, 1819. Sho is a daughter of 
Prince Edward, Duke of Kent, the fourth son 
of George III; succeeded her uncle, William 
IV, in 1837; and married in 1840 Prince Albert 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

Children of the Queen.—1. Princess Victo- 
ria, born November 21, 1840; married in 1858 
to the present Crown Prince of Germany. 2. 
Prince Albert Edward, heir-apparent, born No- 
vember 9, 1841; married in 1868 to Princess 
Alexandra, daughter of King Christian IX of 
Denmark. Issue, two sons and three daughters; 
eldest son, Albert Victor, born January 8, 1864. 
8. Prince Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, born Au- 
gust 6, 1844; married in 1874 to the Grand 
Duchess Maria of Russia. He is heir-apparent 
to the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. He has 
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issue, one son and three daughters. 4. Prin- 
cess Helena, born May 25, 1846; married in 
1866 to Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sonderburg-Augustenburg. 5. Princess Louise, 
born March 18, 1848; married in 1871 to the 
Marquis of Lorne. 6. Prince Arthur, Duke of 
Connaught and Strathearne, born May 1, 1850; 
married March 13, 1879, to Princess Louise 
Margarethe, daughter of Prince Frederick 
Charles of Prussia. 7. Prince Leopold, born 
April 7, 1853. 8. Princess Beatrice, born 
April 14, 1857. 

The Cabinet was composed as follows in the 
year 1881: First Lord of the Treasury and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone, M.P.; Lord High Chancellor, 
Lord Selborne; Lord President of the Council, 
Earl Spencer ; Lord Privy Seal, Duke of Argyll; 
Secretaries of State: 1. Home Department, 
Right Hon. Sir Vernon-Harcourt, Baronet, 
M.P.; 2. Foreign Affairs, Ear] Granville; 8. 
Colonies, Earl of Kimberley; 4. War, Right 
Hon. Hugh OC. E. Childers, M. P.; 5. India, 
Marquis of Hartington, M. P.; First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Earl of Northbrook; Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, Right Hon. John 
Bright, M.P.; Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M. P.; President of 
the Local Government Board, Right Hon. John 
G. Dodson, M. P. 

The area and population of the British Em- 
pire are as follows: 


Area in 








COUNTRIES. fae miles.| Population. 
United Kingdom............ 121,608 | 35,246,562 (1881) 
India and Ceylon............ 904,800 | 188,599,679 (1872) 
Colonies and possessions... . 6,730,519 12,492,150 
Total British Empire ....| 7,756,927 | 236,338,391 
Tributary states in India. 604,590 54,211,158 


Total empire and depend- 


ence nt mene iarsyakle stele 8,361,517 | 290,549,549 





The population of Great Britain and Ireland, 
according to a preliminary report on the census 
taken in 1881, was as follows: 





























COUNTRIES. | Male, Female. Total, 
inplandy,gaseneeetnce «pistes 11,947,726 |12,660,665 | 24,608,891 
AWAlOS si erekompeciseata inte Sis ten | 677,028 682,867 1,359,895 
Scotlandianecjsae sane saisices 1,797,565 | 1,936,805 | 8,784,870 
relates Baca eee 2,522,804 | 2,637,085 | 5,159,889 
TsleiofiMamdvsn cares siete see 25,646 27,846 58,492 
Channel Islands .......-.. | 40,334 47,397 87,731 
Soldiers and sailors os 242,844 |} oo... 242,844 

BU OLR Gaitis isin aieioletateisias (17,258,947 |17,992,615 | 85,246,562 





The increase of population from 1821 was as 
follows: 











INCREASE. 
YEARS, Population. ee ouvalleate 
a per cent, 
D1. STR 1ST Aes eon 
24,592,485 8,120,298 1°37 
27,057,923 2,665,488 1°04 
27,745,949 688,026 0°25 
29,321,288 1,575,339 0°55 
81,845,879 2,524,091 0°82 
85,246,562 8,401,183 101 
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The increase of population in the different countries, from 1871 to 1881, was as follows: 





INCREASE (1.) OR DECREASE (D.). 








COUNTRIES, Census of 1871, Census of 1881, 
Total. Annual rate. 
England 21,495,181 24,608,891 I, 8,118,260 I. 1°85 
ales...... 1,217,185 1,859,895 I, 142,760 Teale acl 
Scotland 8,860,018 8,784,370 I. 874,852 J. 1°05 
Ireland 6,412,377 5,159,889 D. 252,588 D. 0°48 
Isle of Man 54,042 53,492 D. 550 D. 0°09 
Channel Islands 90,596 87,731 D 2,865 D. 0°82 
Soldiers and sailors abroad 216,080 242,844 L260 64 ™ |e cetera 








The following table gives the area of the 
United Kingdom in 187], and the estimates of 
the population by the Registrar-General (who 


does not include the islands in the British 
waters, nor the soldiers and sailors abroad), for 
1879, 1880, and 1881: 











COUNTRIES. Square miles, Population in 1879, Population in 1880, Population in 1881. 
Bipciand Sad Welee S. .oeensecnss.-.cednaecazns 58,311 25,165,336 25,480,161 25,798,922 
Si@aitl amare ae eaters Salant RA wialeduie ne Ste wataie's 80,468 8,627,453 8,661,292 8,695,456 
ANOUAA Ge eC IRGR, .ladai dae casio: asiate Sap aiewais 82,531 5,362,337 5,827,099 5,294,436 
Islands in the British waters..................-- 803 145,000 145,000 141,223 
Boldlers and@ sailors abroad........-eccsacesesscch ieee 5 216,000 216,000 242,844 
BP Greer st sialaaiure aio sown‘ slerslasiv'aica.cls scisia weniv 121,608 34,516,126 84,829,552 85,172,981 





The number of emigrants from the United Kingdom during the years 1858-1880 was as follows: 





To British North 


To Australia and 











































NATIONALITIES, To United States. Ay entbag Wen izeatend: To other countries. Total, 
[en phisee ae ne Ne Sage o.. 1,110,554 222,600 560,945 186,053 2,030,152 
eR gon caw ace oes 199,789 78,552 138,036 18,876 485,268 
HRM OR SCs co cde cece ca 1,715,241 130,542 287,051 15,182 2,098,016 
FG RRIRaICTSS Bs tale Sse mis ose 748,103 102,716 23,762 32,182 902,363 
MNGUISPEGINGd. faces atbee cscs eee 170,645 52,860 80,899 58,243 812,647 
1853-1880 3,939,942 587,270 990,693 260,536 5,178,441 
1815-1830 6,004,523 1,628,984 1,301,529 811,997 9,242,083 
igor * h ited Saunas (Scot- Southampton........ 60,285, 
ene number of St or oe the Unite i. ee a 298,190 | Stockport.......-c0 » 501544 
ingdom in 1880 was as follows: Lath | (Scotland).. 61,168 | Burnley......... +... 58,882 
IBTSOl nrc 206,503 | Walsall............. 58,808 
To Balat¢ ve na se aed af Helen's. 5 cicero Beans 
a «,,,|T0 British aH e rot reland)., 74,39 outh Shields........ 92: 
ee a Rote eed Toil, yFinith ny. 00; 154,250 | Bromwich.......... 56,299 
= * | America. | 7 and. | ‘ Bone: -upon-Trent,.. 152,457 | Paisley (Scotland)... 55,642 
‘ ees erreee 145,228 pbeedy lodge les) 55,617 
‘ ateshead........ 65,873 (Wales A 
English. .--..- 69,081 | 13,541 | 15,176 | 14,047 | 111,545 — Pyundee (Scotland). 142/454 | Middlesborough ..... 55,258 
Scotch........ 1447i | 3.221 | 3,050 | 1,805 | 22056 portsmouth... 497,953 | York <n «<seoemee 54.198 
Irish ......... 83,018 4,140 5,949 584 93,641 Teicester........... 122,351 | Aston Manor.. 53,894 
Foreign... ..... 88,801 | 8434 ) 1,253 | 1,881 | 100,369 — Sunderland.. * 116,262 | Northampton 51.880 
Not specified. .| 1,903 4 1} 2475 | 4383 Nottingham........ 111'631 | Bath......... 51,700 
ea aera Mo ar ak ia Raa MOM AM Sc csoss wsasssasze 111,848 | Bury .......... 1,58 
Total. .... 257,274 | 29,840 | 25,438 | 20,242 | 882,294 pricneon iio oT TT! 107,528 | Ipswich............- 50,762 
1 Bolton. ........+.-+- aoe SO ae ) 49,867 
ing sus he popula- Aberdeen (Scotland) 105,065: ales ¥ 
> According to the oer =o of 1881, LHe ver Bahn Po iecisinat, 104,012) | Hanley. sweetener. 48,354 
tion of Ireland was divided as follows among preston... 112/112! 96,582 | Wigan. ......:4scc0. 48.196 
the different denominations: Norwich........+.. 87,848 | Barrow-in-Furness., 47,111 
Birkenhead ........ 88,324 { Chatham.,........ - 46,806 
Roman Catholics.........+.- aetiie eae alate 8,951,888 WAT ccialeccsewnoiy 
Ghurchvof Puglandyeedens sce scutes oc "635,670 Huddersfield....... 
IFES DVL CLIANG, Wears cofdeieias stale alsa te, Alsielae ase 435,508 OO COIN ei-/=00/0.« 21610 
PMet IG GIS merrauree ereretsiaieis fore cine sioerersicietas oie 47,669 Cork (Ireland)...... 
NE WiSutsiarsrectensesoreieisis pis) aise visvavels Galera sisttralaiwienve 453 Decbyoeccto oes 
OAs sees cates earoee sane laa ware aeereres 88,656 Wolverhampton.... 
7 : Pi ymovwth, ata 
In the other parts of the United Kingdom , Devatoor aoe S 
i i inati Pla lifasaee sremer instr 3,635 
au enumeration of the different denominations Greenock (Scotland). 63,897 Mmngicn Sauer a 41,456 
is not made. Rochdale........-+++ 3,865 | Stockton-on-Tees... 41,040 
The cities with more than 40,000 inhabit- Swansea............ 68,739 
ants, according to the census of 1881, were as The growth of London since 1801 has been 
follows: : 
Lond 3,814,571 | Birmingham 400,757 8 fOM OWS 
ONO . oo - aceea os irmingham ....... , 

London, with sub- { Manchester....... 841,508 953,863 SUBD Naor tae toreporntetaistetsts 2 piace 
Riser in a 4,764,312 | } Salford.......... . 176,238 ASSISTS NASI, cee eames 2,803, 
West Ham......- 128,692 | Dublin (Ireland).... $38,579 1,878,947 | VOT sn. eco utee . 8,254,260 
Liverpool.......... 652,425 | Leeds............... 809,126 T65L:9040 ASSL, ee vieinisineistee tos 814, 571 

Glasgow (Scotland). 511,532 , Bbeffield......... .. 284,410 5 ib ‘948, 417 
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The receipts and expenditures from 1875 to 5. Charger’ on.the revenua 

















CUSTOMS Semetatieinersieetmi ete ister saris Darel £992,491 
1881 were as follows: Internal revenue. .........cccssseeseseese 1,858,000 
Post-Olfice emer seisisccl cleisreisie «210 stcterelotels agi ate 
Melegraph SCrviCe)s.s./c[sewisteis == @ oie etal el= ele 240,000 
YEARS, Receipts. | Expenditures, | SPUN (oF Post-Office packet service...-.------+-++-- "716,984 

5 Total ordi diture,.psseeeee $8,107,92 
1875-76, £77, 131, 698 | £76,621,773 | 8. £509,920 Greenwell Heapital wad School... aie senile Raise s "ios a0 
1876-77... . 78,560,086 78,125,227 |8. | 439,809 Exchequer bonds paid off................. 5,700,000 
1STT78.... ee ee oe 79,763,298 | 82,408,495 |D. 2,640,197 Other @xponses.,\siealesiesisierstetensteisincie stetetalels 30, 130, 484 
MGR Ba Oesc cs. <s sas 83,115,972 | 85,407,789 |D. 2,291,817 Oe aoe: 
ETO Us cc ge esis ernar precio exter ie a: apes otal Seca nate cee eens £119,091,828 

BSDEISI aw snscaves if 3,10 . 933,864 : owes : 

er : aie The public debt of Great Britain was as fol- 


The revenue for the year ending March 31, !0ws at each of the periods mentioned : 


1881, was as follows: MARCH Terminable | Not funded 













































































































31. SECS annuities. debt. Pots: 
SOURCES Gross receipta, |Dolvered te the 
* | Exchequer, 1877.... |£712,621,355 ee 308,558 £13,943,800, £775,873, 715 
1878....| 710,843,008 6.235, 589) 20,603,000) T1T,781,59T 
1. Customs. £19,356,915 | £19,184,000 1879.... | 709,430,593 o 778, 147 25,870. 100} T78,073,S40 
9. Excise... 27,401,164 25,300,000 1880....| 710,476,359} 86,222, 976 27, 344. 900 774,044,235 
SHStaMps sen visckene = enemedeoee 12,145,304 | 11,940,000 18S1....| 709,078,526) 87, BAT, 7666, 22,07, 500, 768,703,692 
4. Land-tax and house-duty.... 2,765,851 2,740,000 = 4 
6. Pee and income tax,.... ea oN The value of the principal articles of import 
Pp IRORULOAUCER G piace cian siaictte sie 08 9 1 22, 700,000 q s ' 
7. Telegraph service... ......... 1'829.767 1,600,000 and export was as follows in 1880: 
Sa OO WAL AMS Sr. e\eve\stais}njsisiaiae\</> 463,438 390,000 ; 
9. Interest of sums advanced for , : eee one. Der: exports. 
local works and the purchase : a s : 
of Suez Canal shares,....... 1,247,711 1,247,711 Grainit.c.c<ss voce etee secre £69,459,000 £7 21,000 
10, Miscellaneous ............+-. 4,289,577 4,289,571 | Malt and other liquors....... 9,107,000 2,278,000 
Colonial produce Jamuenbieiaaire 44, 486, 000 1,805,000 
Motaleacaswisienanee crs iciea £87,180,230 | £84,041,288 Tobacco and cigars.......... 2.877,000 1] 0 jee tee ee 
Balance of the Exchequer on April 1, 1880 ..... 3,278,429 Seeds and fruits........ veee-{ 11,611, 000 1,621,000 
Other revenues of the Exchequer (reimburse- Animalsandanimal provisions, 49,477,000 2,262,000 
THOUS MOBNSCLC:)isletaiemivisisicieisisic «lateeisicwinsle 81,777,111 s = ae 
mena 1. Articles of food....... £187,017,000 £8,787,000 
BNO tl vareterepcvete rtatevs ois) olerarsjcistsloiels's.s atarersintaye £119,091,823 pips Seo es 
Wool ay, stoner eaetseas sean) pane £8,373,000 
The expenditures were as follows: . Minerals and ores........... £1,774,000 693,000 
Rew metals. . 5 ccawdeabac 12,144,000 84,466,000 
1. Payments out of the Exchequer for services Hairs, hides, and leather..... 14,707,000 1,183,000 
ra thanged on the consolidated fund : ne Spinning material........... 83,268,000 1187,000 
rest and management of debt......... 494, 7 roar : 
pombe DMN U OS MeRee ene me eens 6,852,636 Cot an SRC oa saan L780 ,000 Ls lee dol 
nterest of Exchequer bills...........--.-- 101,884 2k teri bt 279 
INewosin kine fund’. celeste ceisces sieie ee oie 851,402 PUP Segietien BESS £120,700,000 seine 
Interest on Joans by Bank of England..... 513,932 Se a a 
Interest and principal of Exchequer bonds ; Foes and! glass warene-2-- £1,776,000 se aeere 
rer EP ae RS oe creche 199,954 Metal manufactures. ........ 2,156,000 plea 
Interest on the Indian loan...............- 61,478 Machines and vessels........ 427,000 40,633,000 
_2, Other charges on the consolidated fund : Teather, ete...........+...-. 1,748,000 3,119,000 
Die Hilid ees PP Ri eo She zecnee es 407,629 Xarn.......-.. 0 gro tteseees 8,160,000 | — 17,143,000 
smote Cee lee cc tess 161,000 Cordage and twine, woven 
ipannions ; 149-706 goods and clothing........ 22.294.000 99,885,000 
Balaries............. 293,651 Paper...... .--+.....+++.-- 450,000 fale 
Courtavof justice... 5. .....cceces nes ue 595,278 eo VINES: «2 aera fo tte e eee ‘ 451,000 
Miscellaneous expenseS...........00-0e0+- 262,510 anuscripts, articles for ~ 
Bie tlsaevicat PEINGO OL efare.o- niaciesiae ce sol Mc oe tree 970,000 
ILD H CIOL Becnsmyal icicle) aisislertistele siaterereeceletetelele 1,446,401 ey 
Public departments,............s.seseeees 2,251,845 8. Manufactured goods..) £32,006,000 | £140,462,000 
Administration of Justice, Police, etc...... 5,922,443 SS ae 
Public Instruction, Art, Science........... 4,288,214 4, Miscellaneous goods..; £62,507,000 £27,939,000 
poe JAHTANTR oioe sieisia lo sisies vales clare tists eterna : 607,036 SSS 
ensions, charity, 6tC.......-20-+.e0-0+- : ,211,229 Total merchandise.......... £411,230,000 | £223,000,000 
: pee inna pee aeey geet eet 51,562 Precious metals........-..-. 16,254,000 18,890,000 
iResay borvi0ens sh. dee ws pean dp loee ees 15,558,601 SS 
py services charged on account of troops : Total. .......++++++++ £427,424,000 | £241,950,000 
i Lb aN ae tee esata nici, dhe seerntato hese CARLIE 1,100,000 
War in Afghanistan!” 5 50000) Lhe movement of shipping in the foreign 
IN AVY BErviceS. 3, Ao us dane abideceiculsulchles 10,702,935 and colonial trade was as follows (in tons): 
ENTERED, CLEARED. 
YEARS, 
British. Foreign. Total. British. Foreign, Total. 





Total entrances and clearances : 

1860 6,889,009 5.283, 776 12,172,785 7,025,914 5,490,598 12,516,507 
18,514,550 7,518,042 26,032,592 18,919,441 7,763,417 26,682,858 
20,490,512 | 8,583,043 | 29,073,555 | 20,858,472 | 8;so4'036 | 29,662'508 


5,760,587 | 4,294,444 | 10,054,981 | 6,858,917 | 4,424,020 | 10,789,987 
15,089,579 | 6,059,765 | 21,099,844 | 17095146 | 8.754211 | 22'849'357 
17,018,001 | 6,975,269 | 28,993,280 | 18,869,857 | 6,817,818 | 25,685'670 


2,145,000 404,000 2,549,000 2,042,000 877,000 2,419,000 
18,619,092 | 2,662,351 16,281,448 | 18,885,925 | 2,809,646 16,695, BTL 
15,290,298 | 8,020,114 18,810,412 | 15,685,789 | 8,217,791 18, 903, P30 











* 
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The commercial navy was as follows in 1880: 





SALLING-VESSELS, STEAMERS, TOTAL, 
SHIPS, 





Vessels. Tons, Vessels. | ‘Tons, Vessels, Tons. 





Number of ships registered : 


United Kingdom 19,988 | 8,851,000 | 5,247 | 2,924,000 | 25,185 | 6,575,000 








Woloniestee Pen een wes os oaoN ED Hed saree as vee «.{| 12,098 | 1,647,000 1,656 226,000 | 18,754 | 1,878,000 

Number of vessels used (exclusive of river-steamers) : , ee : ; ea 
WO usil meryacna te he cere ac akee cece rete calnneneen 10,677 694,000 1.817 236,000 | 11,994 930,000 
Coasting and! long Voyages iii... os sc uvet Gas davies acaves ss 988 183,000 179 69,000 1,167 202,000 
POM EVO VAG reterctemier ait wccie qaictacterls’h deca seigaaoceoercee 4,518 | 2,924,000 2,298 | 2,289,000 6,811 | 5,218,000 
NOU eerste See hce ae eae coe ee ee ce as oe ck oes 16,183 | 3,751,000 8,789 | 2,594,000 | 19,972 | 6,345,000 





The following table gives the postal statistics nating between the letters, postal cards, news- 
for the year ending March 381, 1881, discrimi- papers, and money orders: 





England and 








ARTICLES. ovale Scotland. Treland. Total, 

NEGROES eater selec Sein eie C08 oe cs Sore Cals ga wis ne oe vais 992,000,000 105,000,000 79,000,000 1,176,000,000 
Postalecant geese kacys ecm ax : 104,000,000 13,000,000 6,000,000 123,000,000 
Newspapers and printed matter 815,000,000 89,000,000 28,000,000 882,000,000 
Money orders: 

de Los Uhatied MONS COR ccc5 bea sa cami dane ed eleren ee 14,200,000 1,500,000 1,000,000 16,700,000 

PEELomoralemCOUMUIGA ANG COIOMIOS <.ccccnccasw ol Stiexaccece Hl  dweaaniceee IN” ccchevenow 200,000 

3. From foreign countries and colonies .......... Perowieasny al sevneteaas Ul 89 shies hee 400,000 
Amount of money orders: 

Mee mbed: RAN OM, oo os ose egos Sinaia Gaeleeieis £20,887,000 £2,330,000 £1,848,000 £24,515,000 

Ziel otoreien) COMMmmMGs ANU COLONIES 24 ofasdees fo) Sasciszewscl lk) occaucevan all  wobaeecuee 458,000 

DePnronasoceH COUnIOs ANd ‘Colonies. Setaciacc|"- atckeacece | . Odeeeca dene | OME. adi 1,823,000 





The following table gives a complete list of ing their area in square miles and population 
the English colonies and possessions in Europe, in different years, together with a summary of 
Asia, Africa, Australasia, and America, show- the whole: 
















































































COUNTRIES. Square miles, | Population, | Year. COUNTRIES. Square miles, | Population, Year. 
I. Evrope: | IV, AUSTRALASIA: 
Heligoland. ........... 0°21 1,913 | 1871 Queensland........... 668,259 218,159 | 188i 
Gibraltar. ....-........ 1°93 18,014 | 1878 New South Wales..... 308,560 750,800 | 1881 
Malta...... Beate ste 142°73 154,198 | 1879 Norfolk Island........ 17 481 | 1877 
Ls Sa ae ——=| Wictoria firsts bree ister 88,451 858,582 | 1881 
Total Europe....... 144° 87 DAO Nese South Australia....... 880,602 279,615 | 1881 
SSS =| Northern Territory....| 528,581 8,700 | 1880 
Il. Asta: Western Australia,....| 975,824 81,000 | 1881 
Gyprnste eo 3.70T 150,000 | .... Natives in Australia...| ....... 55,000 |... 
British India.......... 880,098 196,041,191 | 1872 Tasmania,............ 26,215 115,651 | 1881 
Cylon. Mec des ck s. 24,709 9,558,438 | 1879 New Zealand ......... ave 22 i 489,561 | 1881 
Straits Settlements....) 1,445 350,000 | .... Chatham Islands. .... 628 ieee 
Honpkongee-ee- ee 9 82 155.730 | 1881 Maoris in New Zealand ....... 595 
Labuan Sees 30 4,893 | 1871 Auckland Islands...... 197 aektnae a siete 
Nicobar Islands....... 634 BS00T| seep Lord Howe’s Island... 8:2 65 | 1880 
Andaman Islands...... 2,508 | 14,500 | 2... Feejee Islands......... 8,084 EE ee 
Laccadive Islands..... 744 6,800 | .... Fanning Island........ J oe 0 
Curia-Muria Islands... Ot) A SE ee ae Starbuck Island....... pe Ee sees 
Avion aeemess E vanal 29.707 | 1872 Caroline Island,....... j Welt W hersterasaysrs Hake 
Borin areca sc 4°55| Doubtful. | .... Malden Island......... 84-4 79 6 
MVMION Ser enstetnercearecrse ae 0-4 “ SEW O GEENA gis 'viere\sie/es ete ae 14 2,680 | 1871 
De Bef ek oo m4 1853 Total Australasia,...| 8,084,660 | 2,969,777 | .... 
Total Asia’ sece een, « » 933,330 | 189,846,630 | .... || V. Ammrica: en nears 
eS | S| Dominion of Canada... | 8,205, 1852, 
Ill. Arrioa: Newfoundland... .... 42,734 161,374 | 1874 
Cape Colony, inclusive Barmndas.... .sesne sa 194 13,956 ay 
of British Caffraria..| 199,950 780,75T | 1880 British Honduras ..... 7,562 24,710 a 
Basutoland............ 8,415 128,176 | 1875 Bahama Islands ...... 5,800 on 1 
West Griqualand...... 17,491 48,123 | 1877 Turk’s Islands........ Oe on ries 
Transkei Territory.... 15,573 409,944 | 1878 Caicos Islands......... 213 ea c 
BINS Ma iti eretavere esi eysiates v0) 15,750 864,338 | 1880 AMNAICA is sores eee ete 4,198 558,25: cee 
Gampia,. 2.6.2 scicene ns 69 14,190 | 1871 Caymans Islands...... 225 2,400 
Sierra Leone.......... 1,000 88,986 | 1871 Leeward Islands...... 706 eee Sats 
Gold Coast........-... 15,000 408,070 | 1872 Windward Islands..... 830 80 ae a 
GAO Sei oclsisietel= cists seis 13 60,221 | 1871 Mrinidsd.sracinsasaeeeen 1,754 saute aac 
Be. Helena. )....).o-0'c00 47 6,241 } 1871 British Guiana........ 85,425 aa tern 
Ascension,....... aietstet? 84 27 | 1871 Falkland Islands....... 4,889 i 87 
Tristan da Cunha...... 45 ro Bo 1881 CEPA en baenpoonnal|  aocing | Bileies ao) occ oe 
{Eis Sees avsis a 739 39 | 1879 —_——— |—_—_— 
ee ae gee , Total America.......| 8,859,244 5,984,880 | .... 
Beale Mh a tro. dase SSS |e SS 
BE Paul. cis... 2. 065s eee Ces Total British colonies 
Total Africa......... 277,214 2,616,467 | .... and possessions...| 7,635,319 201,091,829 | .... 
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The actual strength of the military forces, 
on January 1, 1881, was as follows: 





ER GER LAL NTTN V2 ss fo/eaigcdlegs laiaiajeleivlesnieisiainiainters 188,958 
RQ BOMVES tose hy ta) «die isa atsiajatolets on emuanettte stehsiare 41,796 
AMUN TA GL cper ara ios stoi ato; «, aiarnin ae a aielagaceiples teiaiatalvisee 187,971 
BV OWING COIS .t, «isi tiovarc/cinvolelowelctelaeriaresessisiateleievesy apie 206,537 

BTintal sac tsiecetzomete chores iat aoe 515,262 


The navy, in October, 1881, consisted of 75 
ironclads, inclusive of those in the course of 
construction, about 860 steamers, and 120 sail- 
ing-vessels. Of this number 249 were in com- 
mission, 123 being at home, and 126 abroad. 
The navy is manned by 45,100 seamen, 18,000 
marines, 18,400 men belonging to the Royal 
Navy reserve, and 2,750 volunteers; in all, 
79,250 men. 

For further statistics, see ‘‘ Annual Cyclo- 
pedia” for 1880, article Great Brrrar. 

The subject of Irish land-reform and the 
new Liberal scheme for the settlement of the 
perennial Irish question, overshadowed all 
other public questions of the year in Great 
Britain. The Government bill was carried 
through Parliament without serious alterations. 
On account of it all other parliamentary busi- 
ness was postponed to the next session. 

The Government not only occupied the al- 
ways difficult and ungrateful position of the 
responsible authorities in times of civil conten- 
tion, when the nation is divided into opposite 
camps, but were in the humiliating plight of 
having appealed to Irish discontent when elec- 
tioneering for office, and of having acknowl- 
edged the justice of Ireland’s claims, when 
these involved nothing less than a social revo- 
Intion. Lord Beaconsfield had announced his 
plan for dealing with the Irish movement. He 
would have stamped it out with an iron heel, 
without any concessions or compromises. The 
mass of the Liberal voters, the great body of 
the English people, though still separated by 
interests and feelings as far from the Irish as 
from any foreign nation, no longer look upon 
them as wild barbarians, and can not again be 
brought to exult in their butchery, as they may 
in the destruction of Zooloos and Afghans. 
They were almost indifferent to the result of 
the settlement as it affected the property rights 
of either landlords or tenants, and were satis- 
fied to leave everything to the Liberal ministry, 
confident that while they were at the helm no 
more massacres would occur in Ireland. The 
coercive acts passed by Parliament were acqui- 
esced in, the orders to disperse rioters in Ire- 
Jand with buckshot called forth no protest, 
and the arbitrary imprisonment of Gladstone’s 
Trish political antagonists was even applauded 
by the ranks of the party which first inscribed 
on its banners the maxims of personal liberty 
and freedom of speech; but no one hoped or 
feared that this Government would re-enact 
the sanguinary scenes the memory of which 
fills the hearts of Irishmen with hatred and 
excites in nearly every English breast a feeling 
of remorse. Only among the party of aristo- 
cratic sympathies did a trace of the old savage 
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animosity show itself. The Tories made no 
political stand in opposition to the land bill. 
They were conscious that the cause of the land- 
lord class is scarcely less popular in England 
than in Ireland, and feared to precipitate a 
crisis in which the constitution of the House 
of Lords might be swept away and the fires of 
a land revolution be kindled in England. They 
therefore contented themselves with an empty 
parade of the legislative functions of the Peers, 
and with protests against the principles of the 
measure which merely echoed the doctrines of 
property ingrafted upon British thought long 
before by the philosophers of the opposite 
party. But, unable though they were to apply 
the means by which Irish agitation had been 
put down in the past, the Ministerial party 
were in a not less helpless position. The Irish 
party and the Conservatives had no difficulty 
in showing, in spite of Gladstone’s brilliant 
dialectics, that the ministerial measure lacked 
in itself the essence of finality. It was a com- 
promise containing a concession of principle. 
Its success depended upon its being accepted 
as a final settlement by the Irish people, and 
their leaders took care that its benefits should 
be accepted, not as a final nor even a tempo- 
rary settlement, but as an earnest of the trans- 
formation of the whole social fabric. The 
Liberal leaders would not and dared not kill 
the fomenters of revolution, with whom they 
were at one in their condemnation of the land 
laws. They raised a cry of treason when the 
land agitators—more in obedience to wishes 
of the Irish citizens of the United States, who 
paid by their contributions the whole expenses 
of the agitation, than from the immediate ur- 
gency and timeliness of the question—put 
forth the less momentous demand of separa- 
tion from the Union; but the claims of Irish 
self-government have been urged too often to 
be considered anything worse than tiresome by 
the British public. The Irish leaders sounded 
the note of revolution as soon as the land bill 
was passed, and, pointing to that sweeping 
measure as a sign of deliverance, urged the 
Irish peasantry to keep their “grip on the 
land ” and recognize no claims or rights of the 
landlords in the soil. To defeat and defy the 
laws of property was declared to be a patri- 
otic virtue. By “passive resistange ” of this 
simple kind the Irish revolution would be 
finally accomplished, the landlords and the 
whole ‘‘ English garrison” chased out of Ire- 
land, and Irish independence, tempered only 
by the fictitious tie of a crown stripped of its 
prerogative, would be won after a brief and 
bloodless struggle. They felt secure of finally 
winning the sluggish sympathies of the demo- 
cratic masses of Great Britain, with whom in 
the last resort rests the arbitrament of polit- 
ical questions. The Government sought to 
prevent the agitators from spreading discon- 
tent and checking the gratitude of the people 
for the land act by the imperfect device of 
throwing them all in prison. But they im- 
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prisoned only friends of the land act; and, 
in spite of the appeal of the confined Land 
Leaguers to the tenantry to postpone applica- 
tions under the act until they were liberated, 
the latter applied to the land courts by thou- 
sands. Nevertheless, the act would not work. 
The landlords would not accept it. All the 
resources of legal skill were employed to frus- 
trate its provisions. A large proportion of the 
decisions were appealed from. The existing 
law was taken advantage of to oust tenants by 
wholesale. As evictions multiplied, outrages 
increased, and, although every district was gar- 
risoned with soldiers, the jails were choked 
with Land Leaguers, and the organization, 
which had served as a scape-goat for the 
troubles in Ireland, was completely stifled, yet 
the state of Ireland at the close of the year was 
much worse than at the commencement. 

The foreign complications of Great Britain, 
which usually tend to multiply under Consery- 
ative administration, and to vanish when the 
Liberals come into power, all cleared away 
during the year. The British troops were 
withdrawn from Afghanistan as soon as the 
rule of Abdurrahman was established. In 
South Africa, the war with the Transvaal 
Boers was continued, until, after three severe 
British defeats, the independence of the South 
African republic, subject to the British reg- 
ulation of the relations with native tribes 
and foreign nations, was conceded, an act 
which, though denounced as cowardly by the 
opponents of the Government, was accounted 
wise and magnanimous by the whole world 
outside of England. In the Greek boundary 
settlement, Gladstone’s Philhellenic sympathies 
betrayed him into meddiing and muddling. He 
sought to secure for Greece a more favorable 
adjustment than the Berlin protocol provided 
for, but the silent workings of the German 
Chaneellor’s deep-laid plans, and the voice of 
the European concert, forced him and the mis- 
led Greeks to accept one which was even less 
favorable. In Egypt, the Government adhered 
to the line of policy laid down by the Beacons- 
field Government, to the extent of continuing 
the joint control of the finances with France, 
and, when the arrangement was menaced in 
the political crisis in Egypt, asserting in dip- 
lomatic communications the paramount inter- 
ests of Great Britain in that country. The 
French commercial treaty which the Govern- 
ment promised, and which was to be more ad- 
vantageous to England than the expired treaty 
of 1860, was not consummated. The French 
Government were under the influence of a high 
protectionist faction, who would agree to noth- 
ing between the exclusion of British iron and 
cotton fabrics from France, and the abolition 
of the English wine and silk duties. Negotia- 
tions were broken off and begun again repeat- 
edly, without obtaining any proposals not in- 
volving sacrifices either of British commerce or 
of British revenue. 

The balance of parties remained materially 
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the same as before, though Conservative suc- 
cesses in some of the by-elections indicated an 
ebb in the popular enthusiasm for the Govern- 
ment. The death of the Earl of Beaconsfield 
(see Disrartt, Bensamin) bereft the Conserva- 
tive party of a leader who had not only been 
the strategic head of the party organization so 
long, and by so indisputable a title, that no 
successor was found ready to take the direction, 
but of the brain which supplied its ideas. It 
was agreed that the leadership should devolve 
jointly upon the Marquis of Salisbury, who 
should succeed Lord Beaconsfield in guiding 
the Opposition majority in the House of Peers, 
and upon Sir Stafford Northcote, who should 
lead the minority in the Commons. The latter, 
with industry and prudence, acquitted himself 
fairly well, while Lord Salisbury somewhat 
lost prestige through the rash impetuosity of 
his utterances. A want of unity of purpose 
and of discipline was observable in the Con- 
servative ranks, due not to dissensions among 
the leaders, but to the loss of their great leader. 
On moving an address to the crown for the 
erection of a monument to Lord Beaconsfield, 
May 9th, as ‘one who has sustained a great 
historic part, and done great deeds written on 
the page of parliamentary and national his- 
tory,” paying a tribute to his persistency of 
purpose, his power of self-government, his 
great parliamentary courage, his generous fidel- 
ity to his race, and kindness to struggling au- 
thors, and expressing the conviction that, in 
all the judgments delivered by Disraeli upon 
himself, his late antagonist was never actu- 
ated by sentiments of personal antipathy. The 
Prime Minister kept his parliamentary major- 
ity perfectly under control. Besides the de- 
fection of some representatives of the Whig 
aristocracy, such as the Duke of Argyll and 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, on account of his 
Trish policy, he lost none of his supporters. 
The division which was anticipated on account 
of the supposed radical leanings of the Premier 
had not occurred. In putting forward men 
and announcing measures which were formerly 
considered extreme, he providently took ac- 
count of the shifting downward of the center 
of political power. New party lines are likely 
to be formed when the reforms he proposes in 
the laws of the transmission of real property 
are brought forward; but it is likely also that 
he will have the country with him in an Eng- 
lish land reform. 

The session of 1881 was a memorable one in 
the history of the British Parliament. Almost 
the entire session was consumed in the discus- 
sion of a single measure, which was finally 
passed in a shape wholly inadequate to afford 
the public relief demanded, although Parlia- 
ment was called together a month before the 
usual date, and its sittings were continued long 
beyond the time of adjournment which usage 
has fixed. The vicissitudes of the Irish Land 
Bill revealed the defects of the British Consti- 
tution, which has long been held up to the 
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world as the model system of representation— 
defects which Lothar Bucher aptly character- 
ized when he deprecated such a system of 
“government by a club” for Germany. This 
bill marks also the beginning of an epoch of 
changes in the political methods and habits of 
Great Britain consequent upon the extension 
of the elective franchise. The difficulties of 
the debate drove the Government to grave and 
dubious innovations in parliamentary proced- 
ure, notably the arbitrary assertion of a power 
to close discussion. The land act was, in its sub- 
stance, still more remarkable and significant 
than the incidents and circumstances attending 
its passage. The production of the party which 
has been most closely identified with the doc- 
trine of the absolute inviolability of established 
laws of contracts and property rights, which 
has been instrumental in gaining for the prin- 
ciple of the unlimited and inalienable control 
of the individual over all forms of property, 
not only universal acceptance in England, but 
currency all over the world, the land bill is, 
in its essence, a renunciation of those princi- 
ples, though avowedly only to meet this single 
exigency. The measures which were asked for 
from Parliament, and which were enforced for 
the repression of the land agitation in Ireland, 
were a not less strange contradiction of the 
fundamental doctrines of the Liberal party, 
which has always maintained, to the fullest 
extent, the liberty of association and meeting, 
and the right of free speech. Parliament was 
opened January 6th. 

On the opening day William E. Forster, 
Secretary of State for Ireland, gave notice of 
bills for the better protection of life and prop- 
erty, and for restricting the carrying and pos- 
session of arms in Ireland; and precedence was 
asked for these measures over all other busi- 
ness. Parnell and his party denounced in ad- 
vance the coercive measures, and adopted a 
method of opposition which, when resorted to 
by the Home Rule party as a means of com- 
pelling the unwilling attention of Parliament 
to Irish questions, had raised a storm of angry 
indignation that overwhelmed their cause. The 
Land Leaguers, pursuing a more specific and 
radical purpose, employed the tactics of ob- 
struction in a more resolute and thorough-going 
way. They determined to take advantage of 
all the ample facilities which the rules of the 
House afforded to delay and impede the re- 
pressive legislation. By interminable speeches 
the small group of Land League members pro- 
tracted the debate on the address for two 
weeks amid deprecations and indignant protests 
from both sides of the House. On January 24th 
Secretary Forster moved the consideration of 
the protection of person and property bill. The 
dilatory tactics of the Irish party were pursued 
with redoubled energy. It became apparent 
that the public business could be kept in check 
indefinitely by this handful of members, and 
the introduction of some mode of eléture, a 
most distasteful expedient to Englishmen, be- 
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gan to be talked of. The first step of progress 
was the result of a trial of physical endurance. 
A motion of the Prime Minister’s to give the 
Irish coercion bills precedence over the stand- 
ing orders was carried, January 26th, after 
continuous sitting of twenty-two hours. The 
tone of the public press, and the feeling out-of- 
doors, as well as among members of Parliament 
belonging to both parties, was that the course 
of the Irish members was a national scandal, 
degrading the honor of Parliament. Their 
motive and justification, that they were em- 
ploying the legal forms of parliamentary pro- 
cedure to resist the needless suspension of the 
constitutional liberties of their constituents 
and countrymen, met with much fainter signs 
of sympathy, even among the democratic 
masses to whom they appealed, than the de- 
nunciations directed against them for disre- 
garding the time-honored comities of debate.* 

The Land League members, supported by the 
Home Rulers, soon brought the parliamentary 
situation to a crisis, which was only tided over 
by an extraordinary infraction of the smooth 
tenor of legality in English affairs, The sitting 
which commenced at the usual hour on Jan- 
uary 30th was protracted through the night, 
the whole of the next day, and the following 
night. After the House had been sitting for 
the unprecedented space of forty-two hours the 
Speaker, on resuming the chair on the morning 
of the 1st of February, forbade further speaking, 
and put the question. He explained that the 
House had been kept in session from Monday 
until Wednesday morning by the tedious discus- 
sion of motions for adjournment, and that an 
inconsiderable minority had resorted to this 
mode of obstruction to impede a measure rec- 
ommended in the Queen’s speech, and declared 
urgent by a large majority. ‘The credit and 
authority of this House are seriously threat- 
ened, and it is necessary they should be yvindi- 
cated. Under the operation of the accustomed 
rules and method of procedure, the legislative 





* The rules of the British Parliament were adopted by the 
American Congress at its first organization, and were made 
the law of the French Chamber of Deputies also, upon its 
establishment in 1814, But from the beginning they have 
been modified in the House of Representatives by the im- 
portant rule of ‘‘the previous question.” The further re- 
striction was adopted requiring the concurrence of one fifth 
of the members present before a vote can be called. In 1794 
the rules were amended by forbidding discussion on questions 
of adjournment, A rule was adopted at a more recent period, 
limiting to one hour the time allowed for a single speech. In 
France the majority were empowered to bring a debate to a 
conclusion by a vote. The Chamber has also a rule requiring 
that twenty members should unite in demanding a division 
before a question, except in certain cases, can be put. The 
British Parliament has always felt a reluctance not only to 
bind its members by restrictive regulations, but to interfere 
with the rights of minorities, or with the utmost freedom of 
debate. The power of a minority to hinder legislation has 
been on a few occasions taken advantage of, but never, until the 
Irish members availed themselves of it, in a way to seriously 
impede parliamentary business, or to try the temper of the 
public. The most noteworthy instance was the obstruction 
of the prisons bill, which the rural members disapproved, but 
would not openly oppose, on account of the relief from taxa- 
tion it offered their constituencies. In 1848 the question of 
introducing a check, like the ‘‘ previous question” of the 
clétwre, was seriously under the consideration of the House 
of Commons.° 
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powers of the House are paralyzed. A new 
and exceptional course is imperatively de- 
manded, and I am satisfied I shall best carry 
out the wish of the House if I decline to call 
upon any more members to speak, and at once 
proceed to put the question to the House.” 

The following day Mr. Parnell questioned 
the Home Secretary, Sir William Harcourt, 
with respect to the arrest of Michael Davitt, 
on the ground that his action, as a member of 
the Land League, was incompatible with a 
convict’s ticket-of-leave. Before he had re- 
ceived what was deemed a satisfactory answer, 
Mr. Gladstone arose to bring in a resolution 
giving the Speaker dictatorial powers when 
urgency was declared. Mr. Dillon (Land 
Leaguer) interrupted him on a question of 
privilege, which the Speaker refused to hear. 
On his persisting in demanding his privilege, 
he was “named” by the Speaker, and on 
Gladstone’s motion suspended. He refused to 
withdraw until he was removed by the ser- 
geant-at-arms with a show of force. When 
the Speaker called upon the Prime Minister to 
proceed, the latter was again interrupted by 
Mr. Parnell, who moved that he be no longer 
heard. Mr. Parnell was named by the Chair, 
suspended, and removed with a show of force, 
and after him Mr. Finegan was suspended on 
the same provocation. Twenty-eight other 
Irish members, for refusing to vote in these 
proceedings, were suspended in a body, and 
excluded by the sergeant-at-arms. These were 
Messrs. Barry, Biggar, Byrne, Corbett, Daly, 
Dawson, Gill, E. Gray, Healy, Lalor, Leamy, 
Leahy, McCarthy, McCoan, Marum, Metge, 
Nelson, A. O’Connor, T. P. O’Connor, the 
O’Donobhue, the O’Gorman Mahon, O’Sullivan, 
O’Connor Power, Redmond, Sexton, Smith- 
wick, A. M. Sullivan, and T. D. Sullivan. Five 
others, Molloy, O’Kelly, O’Donnell, P. Power, 
and O’Shaughnessy, were afterward suspend- 
ed separately for not taking part in the divis- 
ions, or for moving that the Prime Minister be 
no longer heard.* 

The regulations proposed by the Govern- 
ment, with amendments suggested by Sir Stuaf- 
ford Northcote, the leader of the Opposition in 
the House, were adopted. They provide that 
when ‘‘the state of public business” is voted 
‘“Curgent”’ by a three-fourths majority in a 
House of 300 members or more, the Speaker 
shall be endued with dictatorial authority 
over the proceedings of the House until he 
declares that the state of affairs is no longer 
urgent. The Speaker framed a set of rules 
governing the exercise of this extraordinary 
power. The principal one was that he should 
close a debate when obstructive opposition was 
suspected. Regarding motions of adjournment, 





* In the previous session, during a speech by F. H. O’Don- 
nell, the same Speaker being in the chair, Mr. Gladstone 
moved ‘‘that the honorable member be no longer heard.” 
The Speaker, in putting it to vote, remarked that no motion 
of the kind had been made for two hundred years, adding 
that it was very doubtful whether such a proceeding as that 
which prompted it had occurred during that time. 
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he laid down the rules that no such motion can 
be entertained during the hour for asking 
questions and giving notices without a vote of 
permission; that during debate speeches on 
motions for adjournment must be confined 
strictly to the point, and the Speaker may re- 
fuse to put such motions, or may put them 
without discussion, if he deems that they are 
made for obstructive purposes; that members 
who haye spoken on a motion for adjournment 
will not be permitted to speak on another dur- 
ing the same debate. The Speaker is empow- 
ered to stop a meraber in the middle of his 
speech if guilty of “continuous irrelevance or 
tedious repetition.’ Motions to go into com- 
mittee or pass a bill as amended are not debat- 
able. Finally, when a division is demanded, 
the Speaker may call upon the members chal- 
lenging it to rise, and, if they do not exceed 
twenty in number, the vote is not taken. 

The Irish members who had been suspended 
issued, February 4th, a manifesto to the Irish 
people, urging them to maintain their orderly 
self-restraint and their unshaken organization, 
and not to be terrorized by a brief reign of 
despotism, nor driven from the positions of 
constitutional action, in spite of acts of the 
Irish Executive abrogating law, such as the 
return to penal servitude of a man well known 
as a counselor of restraint and prudence,* and 
notwithstanding the fact that the reign of force 
had been inaugurated against them on the floor 
of the House of Commons, and the voice of the 
Irish representation arbitrarily silenced in order 
that a coercion act for Ireland might be forced 
through the Legislature. 

The protection bill was immediately declared 
“urgent”; yet, in spite of the new rules, the 
Trish party contested its passage obstinately 
and protracted the discussion till the 21st of 
February, when it was carried by a resort to 
the rules of urgency and the closure of the de- 
bate. 

The protection bill provided for the arrest 
and confinement, within such districts as should 
be proclaimed under the act, of any persons 
suspected of high treason, treason-felony, or 
treasonable practices; and also of any crime 
punishable by law of the nature of an act of 
violence or intimidation, or the inciting to such 
acts, and tending to interfere with or disturb 
the maintenance of law and order. Persons 
arrested on such warrants should be detained 
and treated as persons accused of crime, and 
not as convicted prisoners. The suspension of 
the act of habeas corpus, and the extension of 
the powers of the Executive, continue in force 
until September 30, 1882. 

The second of the coercive measures asked 





* Davitt. Michael Davitt was born in the county of Mayo 
in 1846. He lost an arm at the age of ten when working in a 
Lancashire cotton-factory, his father having left Ireland after 
being evicted from his farm in 1851. Davitt became a letter- 
carrier, and in 1863 a traveling salesman, He took part in 
the Fenian movement, and in 1870 was tried for treason- 
felony, and sentenced to fifteen years’ penal servitude. In 
1877 he was released on ticket-of-leave. From that time he 
devoted himself to organizing the Land League, 
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for by the Government, the peace preservation 
act, was brought in on the 2d of March, and 
passed the Lower House under the urgency 
rules on the llth, after stormy debates. It 
empowered the Lord Lieutenant to prohibit 
the carrying of arms in any proclaimed district 
except by persons having special licenses; also 
to prohibit and regulate the importation and 
sale of arms in Ireland. Searches for arms 
could be made between sunrise and sunset 
under warrants naming the house and suspect- 
ed person. Summary convictions and impris- 
onment for not longer than three months were 
provided for in the act, which was to remain 
in force five years. 

As soon as the coercion acts were disposed 
of, Parliament turned its attention to some 
pressing appropriation bills. Mr. Gladstone 
moved that supply should be declared urgent 
business. This proposition excited no little 
surprise. It was warmly resisted by Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, and failed to receive the requi- 
site majority of three to one. 

The first supply bill was a measure of finan- 
cial relief for India. The revelation that the 
earlier estimates of the Afghan war expendi- 
tures were far below the actual cost was an 
unpleasant surprise to the British tax-payers, 
The Marquis of Hartington’s successive state- 
ments were each one larger than the preceding, 
until the sum grew to £16,000,000, exclusive 
of the cost of the frontier railways. To relieve 
the Indian Government of the excessive bur- 
den thus imposed, Gladstone proposed to for- 
give the advance of £2,000,000, voted as a loan 
by the last Parliament, and to contribute £3,- 
000,000 more in six annualinstallments. Glad- 
stone’s plan was adopted without opposition, 
and the sum of £500,000, being the first in- 
stallment, wasvoted. The Government, in the 
beginning of the session, had announced their 
intention of withdrawing the British troops 
from Afghanistan, as soon as the intestine 
struggle was ended, and a government capable 
of ruling the country established. Lord Bea- 
consfield raised his protest against the aban- 
donment of the conquered territory. When 
the way was clear, Mr. Stanhope and Lord 
Lytton brought forward, in Parliament, reso- 
lutions censuring the Government for the im- 
pending evacuation of Candahar, while at the 
same time a popular agitation was attempted. 
The Ear] of Lytton’s resolution was carried by 
the strong Conservative majority in the Upper 
House, but Mr. Stanhope’s was rejected by a 
vote of 336 to 216. On March 22d Mr. Glad- 
stone stated the conditions of peace agreed to 
with the Transvaal Boers. Supplementary es- 
timates on account of the Transvaal war were 
agreed to, and other appropriations made. 

On the 4th of April the Premier made his 
financial statement. The principal change an- 
nounced in taxation for the ensuing year was 
the reduction of the income-tax to its old 
rate. To offset the deficit thus created, small 
additions and readjustments. were made in 
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other taxes. The tax on foreign spirits and 
rum was adjusted so as to yield an estimated 
increase, which, with changes in the probate 
and legacy duties, converted the deficit into 
an estimated surplus of some £300,000. The 
income-tax, which was fivepence in the pound, 
had been increased the year before to sixpence, 
for the specific object of enabling the Govern- 
ment to carry out its plan of converting the 
malt-tax-into a tax on beer. This reform has 
not proved an unalloyed benefit to British 
farmers, since, owing to new methods of brew- 
ing, it allows foreign maize and rice to compete 
with home-grown barley; but this fact was 
presented in the light of a liberation of trade. 
An awkward miscalculation had also to be 
confessed, as the drawbacks paid had amounted 
to £1,312,000, instead of the estimated £950,- 
000. Referring to what are called the “death 
duties,” he called attention to the various in- 
equalities and needed reforms, such as requiring 
property in mortmain to contribute to the tax, 
equalizing the duties on personal property, 
settled and unsettled, and more nearly equal- 
izing the duties on real-estate inheritances, 
which vary from one to ten per cent, according 
to the degree of relationship. The changes in 
the legacy and probate duties, by which he 
eked out about £400,000 of estimated revenue, 
are supposed to be an earnest of more sweeping 
measures, looking eventually to the abolition 
of entails, and the subjection of all property 
held in mortmain to taxation. 

With reference to paying off the debt, Mr. 
Gladstone made an appeal for more vigorous 
efforts. He presented a statistical compari- 
son, by which he made it appear that the bur- 
den was gradually growing more severe. Tak- 
ing three periods of time, commencing with 
1842, he showed that, while from 1842 to 
1858 population had increased ¢ per cent per 
annum, the revenue 13 per cent, and the ex- 
penditure 2} per cent, from 1857 to 1878 the 
augmentations were 1 per cent, 3 per cent, 
and 14 per cent, respectively, and from 1874 
to 1877 1 per cent, 14 per cent, and 8}. But 
in the last two years, reaching down to March, 
1880, while the population had increased by 
1 per cent, the revenue had actually gone 
back 4 per cent, and the expenditure had in- 
creased by 24 per cent. In further illustration 
of this movement, he mentioned that the penny 
in the income-tax, which in 1842 produced 
£772,000, in 1858 £810,000, and in 1878 £1,- 
990,000, in this last year, for the first time in 
the history of the tax, had actually gone back 
and stood only at £1,948,000. 

The Prime Minister suggested one measure, 
which was afterward inaugurated, though in 
advance of the time of action, by an act of 
Parliament. In 1885 a large amount of short 
annuities expire. That period has Jong been 
wistfully regarded by Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer as one when the duties of the office 
will be lightened. Mr. Gladstone said that he 
should consider it an illegitimate use of the lib- 
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erated funds to apply them to current expenses. 
He proposed to replace the short annuities by 
long annuities, terminable in 1906, by which 
£60,000,000 of the principal of the public debt 
could be cleared off. During 1880-’81 a total 
reduction of debt, amounting to about £7,000,- 
000, had beeneffected. This, the eleventh budg- 
et brought in by Gladstone, he declared would 
probably be his last. 

At the time of the introduction of the Irish 
Land Act, the Duke of Argyll resigned his 
position in the Cabinet as Lord Privy Seal, on 
account of provisions in the bill which, he 
considered, put the ownership of Irish property 
in commission and abeyance. He was suc- 
ceeded by Lord Carlingford. 

The Irish Land Bill was introduced April 
‘th. Mr. Gladstone, in explaining the minis- 
terial measure, denied that it was the iniquity 
of the Irish land laws which rendered it neces- 
sary, stating that these differed only from the 
English laws in being more favorable to the 
tenant. Neither did he believe that the con- 
duct of the main body of Irish landlords called 
for legislative interference; most of them ab- 
stain from exacting all that they can under the 
law. The land hunger, or land scarcity, in Ire- 
land, aggravated by recent bad seasons, and the 
harsh conduct of a limited number of landlords 
in demanding unjust rents and enforcing them 
by cruel evictions, were stated to be the 
grounds for legislation. The land act of 1870 
had proved defective, but it had re-established 
tenant-rights, of the same nature as those which 
prevailed before the establishment of the pres- 
ent land system, and which are cherished in the 
traditions of the Irish people. The principle 
of tenant-right, however much denounced as 
joint proprietorship, is recognized in the laws 
of Great Britain and of the other countries 
of Europe. The fact that improvements are 
generally made by tenants in Ireland, and not 
by landlords as elsewhere, rendered it nec- 
essary, in the interests of justice, that these 
rights should be enlarged and protected. The 
claims of justice could only be satisfied by in- 
troducing the three reforms demanded in the 
popular agitation—fair rent, fixity of tenure, 
and free sale. Free sale, or the right of the 
tenant to assign his interest in the land, al- 
though the one of the three innovations which 
is the most completely in accord with modern 
notions of property, has been more objected to 
than the others. This right is the more valu- 
able to the tenant, not only by reason of the 
general land-hunger, but owing to the demand 
for holdings, springing from motives of fancy 
or sentiment, as by emigrants returning from 
America. A land court was considered in- 
dispensable for the adjustment of the respective 
equities of landlords and tenants. Of the seven 
majority and minority reports of the Bess- 
borough and Richmond Commissions, one ap- 
pointed by the late and one by the present 
Government, to investigate the Irish land ques- 
tion, all but one agree in recommending the 
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establishment of such a court. The bill pro- 
vides for the creation of a court which is to 
take cognizance of rent, of tenure, and of as- 
signment, It is an optional court, to which all 
tenants throughout Ireland have access, but 
not the landlords. The latter are not given 
direct access to the court, on the ground that 
they could force tenants into litigation, and by 
the possession of this power could extort spe- 
cial agreements as to rent. The great diver- 
sity of conditions under which land is leased 
in Ireland rendered it, in Gladstone’s opinion, 
undesirable, as well as difficult, to introduce 
uniform regulations governing all yearly ten- 
ancies, or to establish a compulsory court to 
review the relations of landlord and tenant 
when not invoked. There is no agricultural 
country in the world the face of which is so 
seamed with variety as Ireland. You have 
to begin with all the usual varieties, and then 
you have many varieties which are exclu- 
sively Irish. You have the grazing andthe 
village farm, the large holding and the small, 
the large proprietors and the small, the land- 
lord absent and the landlord resident; you 
have the improvements made sometimes by 
the tenant and sometimes by the landlord, for 
there arein Ireland, what in Ireland are called 
in the strictest sense, improving landlords; 
you haye the leaseholds, the annual tenancies, 
the care-takers of land, lands in conacre and 
lands in rundale; you have the lands over- 
rented through the operation of the great land 
hunger; you have the lands under-rented 
through the traditions of many estates, and in 
certain cases through the desire, and perhaps 
with the express purpose, of excluding tenant- 
right and assignment; you have the old-fash- 
ioned Irish landlord and the new-fashioned 
Trish landlord, and though the old-fashioned 
Trish landlord was not an impeccable being, 
yet many of his sins toward his tenant were 
sins of omission rather than of commission, and 
in some respects he would bear a not unfavor- 
able comparison with the new-fashioned land- 
lord. ‘ You have land under middle-men, and 
you have land without middle-men ; you have 
leases in perpetuity, and, above all, the preva- 
lence of local customs, which have taken deep 
root in the country, and which, in my opinion, 
we should incur a very heavy responsibility by 
gratuitously endeavoring to wipe away from 
the face of the land. All these are strong 
reasons for making it optional to the tenant 
to consider whether he shall go into court or 
whether he shall not.” 

The Land Commission created by the act is empow- 
ered, when called upon by a tenant, to determine a fair 
rent for the holding. The judicial rent thus estab- 
lished can not be raised within the statutory term of 
fifteen years, nor can the tenant be evicted except for 
non-payment of rent, or for waste, subletting his 
farm, or other breaches of the statutory conditions. 
The tenant may at his option apply to the county 
court judge to fix a fair rent, or it may be settled b 
agreement with the landlord, or by arbitration ; and, 
when it is fixed by either of these methods or by de- 
erce of the Land Court, he obtains the statutory term 
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of fifteen years, during which he is safe from disturb- 
ance or from an increase of rent. At the end of fif- 
teen years he may apply to have a judicial rent fixed 
for another statutory term. The annual tenant is thus 
placed in the position of a leasehold tenant for fifteen 
years, with the privilege of perpetual renewal. The ten- 
ant may sell his tenancy to a single person at the best 

rice he can get ; but the right of pre-emption, or priv- 
ilege of buying the tenant-right at the same price, is 
reserved to the landlord. Every tenant from year to 
year, when the landlord demands an increase of rent, 
acquires the statutory term if he agrees to the increase ; 
or he may apply to the Civil Bill Court or the Land 
Commission to have a fair rent fixed; or he may sell 
his interest in his holding, or, if compelled to quit, he 
is entitled to compensation for disturbance, w ich is 
more liberal than under the provisions of the act of 
1870. Ifany tenant considers his rent too high, or if 
the landlord considers it too low, the tenant alone or the 
tenant and landlord together may make application to 
have a judicial rent allotted, or the landlord after fail- 
ing to come to an agreement with the tenant, may ap- 
ply to the court to have the fair rent determined. “The 
clause allowing the landlord access to the court was 
tacked on in the Lords, and the acceptance of the 
amendment by Gladstone completely alienated the 
Irish party. The court may compel the tenant to sell 
his holding to the landlord, receiving full compensa- 
tion as agreed upon or fixed by the court, in case the 
ground is required for the good of the estate or for build- 
ings, laborers’ cottages, places of worship, schools, dis- 
pensaries, or clergymen’s or schoolmasters’ residences. 

A tenant holding under the Ulster custom may waive 
the custom and take the benefit of the act as ordinary 
present tenant, or, if he elects to remain under the 
custom, he is entitled to compensation for disturbance, 
to the right to sell, and to the statutory term when he 
accepts an augmentation of rent. 

The statutory conditions under which the tenant 
ean hold his farm without disturbance are—l. That 
he pays his rent. 2. That he does not commit per- 
sistent waste. 8. That he does not crect buildings or 
subdivide or sublet the holding without consent of the 
landlord, grass-land and manured conacre being ex- 
empted from the restriction. 4, That he commits no 
act to involve his tenant-right in bankruptcy proceed- 
ings. 5. That the landlord may enter for mining, 
quarrying, timber-cutting, or sporting purposes. 6. 
That he does not open a public-house without the 
lJandlord’s consent. After the service of an execution 
for non-payment of rent the tenant has the usual six 
months for redemption. After the service of notice to 
quit for violation of the other conditions, the court 
has power to stop the proceedings, allowing the land- 
lord damages for any injury suffered. The tenant 
may bring proceedings under the land act in either 
the Civil Bill Court or the Court of the Land Com- 
mission, but if summoned before the former court by 
the landlord he may remove the case to the Land Com- 
mission. 

Leaseholders for terms expiring within sixty years 
will enjoy the benefits of the act as present tenants on 
the expiration of their leases. Tenants who have en- 
tered into leases since 1870 may have the conditions of 
the leases reviewed by the court, which is empowered 
to cancel them if they contain unreasonable or unfair 
provisions and were accepted by the tenants under 
fear of eviction or through undue influence, No ten- 
ant of a holding of less than £30 annual value can con- 
tract himself out of the benefits of the act. Landlord 
and tenant may agree to a lease for any term over 
thirty-one years, the conditions to be approved by the 
court if for a term less than sixty years. They may 
also agree to a perpetual lease either at a fixed rent or 
one subject to revision every fifteen years, the lease to 
be approved by the court in case the landlord is a ten- 
ant for life or a limited owner. 

Provision is made in the act for advances to tenants 
of holdings of less than £30 value in arrears at the time 
of its passage. If they settle for one year’s rent, the 
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Land Commissioners will advance one half the pre- 
vious arrears, not to exceed one year’s rent, and the 
remaining debt is canceled. Tenants against whom 
decrees of ejectment have been taken out are entitled 
to the same benefits. All such tenants may sell their 
interests. Proceedings for ejectment may be stayed 
by decree of the court, in order to have a fair rent 
fixed. : 

The act contains special provisions for the benefit of 
laborers. The court may sanction the resumption by 
the landlord of part of the holding for the benefit of 
laborers in respect of cottages, gardens, or allotments, 
on such conditions and terms as it may think right, 


including full compensation to the tenant. A tenant 
may, after notice to the landlord, let any portion of 
his land, not exceeding half an acre for each laborer, 


and not exceeding one letting for every twenty-one 
acres of the tenant’s holding, subject to selection and 
arrangement as to rent by the court, with or without 
dwellings, to laborers employed on the holding, In 
fixing the judicial rent, the court may require cottages 
to be built and allotments made for laborers, and de- 
termine the rents to be Sse by them. Tenants are 
entitled to apply for an advance of money for the pur- 

ose of building dwellings for laborers, under the 
linded property improvement act. 

Liberal provisions are made for advances from the 
public funds to encourage the formation of a peasant 
proprietary. The commissioners after settling on a 
price to be paid for a holding by a tenant may advance 
three fourths of the purchase-money, and, if the land- 
lord agrees, ae leave the other fourth as a lien upon 
the property. Ifa sufficient number of tenants on an 
estate are able and aut purchase their boldness 
the commissioners may buy the estate and sell the 
holdings to the tenants, and may advance three fourths 
of the price. All advances must be repaid in annual 
installments within thirty-five years, and bear 5 per 
cent interest; if the tenant pays the debt off sooner, 
he obtains more favorable terms. A peasant proprie- 
tor who is in debt for advances must not divide or 
sublet his holding without leave, but may sel\. The 
commission may have it sold if the purchaser become 
bankrupt, or if on his death it is to be subdiy:ded by 
the operation of the laws of inheritance. The com- 
missioners are also empowered to advance money to 
assist emigration, especially of families from the more 
thickly populated districts, making provision for their 
transport and reception at their destination. 

When Parliament reassembled, April 25th, 
the Conservatives commenced their assaults 
upon the Government measure with a series 
of troublesome questions by Mr. Gibson on the 
fixing of a fair rent and other provisions of the 
bill, and the debate soon took an acrimonious 
tone. The substitute measure of Lord John 
Manners, providing for the liberal expenditure 
of public money in fostering Irish industries, 
was at first proposed by the Tories as an alter- 
native policy, but it was withdrawn and they 
were left only with Lord Elcho’s protesting 
amendment, which condemned the Dill as 
‘economically unsound, unjust, and impolitic.” 
This was rejected by a majority of just tvto to 
one, The moderate and some of the extreme 
Home Rulers, as well as most of the Ulster Con- 
servatives, allied themselves to the Ministerial- 
ists in support of the measure. Mr. Parnell de- 
nounced it as a “miserable dole,” and, with a 
portion of his party, refused to vote for the sec- 
ond reading. When the bill was discussed in 
committee, the Conservative resistance to the 
general policy was recommenced, but was soon 
abandoned by direction of Sir Stafford North- 
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cote. Still the contest was keenly carried on 
upon the details, and on some motions the min- 
isterial majority was considerably decreased by 
the defection of the’ Whigs. Mr. Heneage’s 
amendment exempting “ English-managed ” es- 
tates, that is, those which are maintained and 
improved by the landlords, from the free-sale 
clause, was defeated with a majority of 25, only 
by the accession of the whole Home Rule vote. 
Gladstone avoided a contest of doubtful issue 
on the fair-rent clause by striking out the pre- 
scriptions regarding the tenant’s interest, and 
leaving it to the discretion of the court. Sim- 
ilar discretion had already been allowed with 
regard to “reasonable objections’? a landlord 
might have to the purchaser of a tenant-right. 
‘When the fair-rent clause was reached, the Goy- 
ernment inserted, at the suggestion of Charles 
Russel, the mover of the last-mentioned alter- 
ation, the instruction that the court should 
‘“‘have regard to the landlord’s and tenant’s 
interests respectively,” an addition which was 
objected to by the Conservatives, but declared 
by Mr. Gladstone to have but slight practical 
effect. The provision for canceling leases made 
since 1870 under undue pressure was added in 
committee. The bill was discussed in com- 
mittee from May 26th to July 22d. On June 
28th Gladstone obtained a vote giving it pre- 
cedence, but, knowing that the Conservatives 
would not agree to it, did not venture to ask 
for a declaration of urgency. The emigration 
clause was bitterly resisted by the Irish party, 
who resorted to obstructive tactics, but de- 
sisted when the Government prepared for all- 
night sittings. The sum set aside for this 
purpose was, however, limited to £200,000 in 
deference to their wishes. When the com- 
position of the Land Commission was made 
known (Sergeant O’Hagan, Judicial Commis- 
sioner, with the grade of a judge, with Mr. 
Litton, former member of Parliament, and Mr. 
Vernon, a practical manager of land, as his 
colleagues), the Conservatives objected to the 
nominations on account of their well-known 
views on tenant-rights, while the Land League 
denounced them in unsparing terms. Sir Wal- 
ter Barttelot’s proposal that the commission 
should purchase estates affected by the statu- 
tory conditions, at the demand of the owners, 
was rejected by a majority of 63. Lord Ed- 
mond Fitzmaurice proposed the limitation of 
the fair-rent clause to holdings valued at less 
than £100, which was defeated by 36 major- 
ity. At the very close of the discussion of the 
amendments, July 28th, the Government ac- 
cepted a suggestion of Mr. Parnell that the 
power of selling a tenant’s interest shall be 
suspended until any application he may make 
to have a judicial rent fixed is determined. The 
Conservatives resolved not to oppose the third 
reading on the 29th; but Lord Randolph 
Churchill was not amenable to discipline and 
provoked a debate, in which Mr. Gibson for 
the Tories delivered a final protest against the 
principles of the measure, and Mr. Healy for 
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the Irish party declared that its real authors 
were languishing in jail. It was carried by a 
vote of 220 to 14, only a few extreme Consery- 
atives voting. 

The attitude which Lord Salisbury and the 
Conservative majority in the House of Lords 
would take in respect to the land bill was a 
subject of anxiousdoubt. Great relief was felt 
when the Marquis of Salisbury announced that, 
although he condemned the bill in its princi- 
ples and in its details, it was expedient, in view 
of the state of affairs brought about in Ireland 
by the promise of this measure, to accept its 
main provisions, throwing the responsibility 
for it upon the Government, reserving only the 
right to remedy the most glaringly unjust and 
unnecessary of its consequences. The Duke of 
Argyll carried an amendment excepting “‘ Eng- 
lish-managed” holdings, which was the prin- 
cipal alteration made in the Upper House ac- 
cepted by the Commons, the condition being 
added that improvements should be not only 
made but maintained by the landlord. The 
other amendments, one giving the landlord 
equal access to the court, and others of minor 
importance, were thrown out. When the bill 
was returned to the Lords, Salisbury declared 
that the Government would have to appeal to 
the country to decide between them and the 
constitutional majority of the peers. The coun- 
try was thrown into a fever of excitement by 
this announcement. The recurrent threat of 
the abolition of the House of Peers if they 
oppose the people’s will was murmured omi- 
nously. The House of Commons took up the 
Lords’ revised amendments August 15th. The 
Prime Minister excited the wrath and scorn of 
the Irish party and of many English Radicals 
by announcing that the amendments would be 
considered on their merits, and every effort 
made to compromise the dispute. Several im- 
portant points were conceded. Among these 
were the right of the landlord to get a fair rent 
fixed by the court, if the tenant fails to agree, 
without raising the rent at his own peril; the 
understanding that large payments for tenant- 
right are not to justify the reduction of rent; 
and the abandonment of Mr. Parnell’s “ sus- 
pension of proceedings” clause. With the bill 
as thus amended Lord Salisbury advised the 
House of Lords to agree, and in this form the 
land law (Ireland) act became a law. 

Parliament was prorogued on August 27th. 

The case of Charles Bradlaugh, member- 
elect for Northampton, furnished another un- 
pleasant proof of defective working of Parlia- 
ment and incompatibility between its arrange- 
ments and the requirements of the new British 
electorate. Mr. Bradlaugh was pledged to test 
the right of non-believers to sit in the House of 
Commons. He first insisted on his right to 
make an affirmation, as Jews, Quakers, etc., 
are allowed to do by statute. On the House’s 
declining to receive his affirmation, he declared 
his willingness to take the formal oath. The 
question of his right to do so was referred to a 
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committee, which advised that he should be 
permitted to affirm with a view of having his 
legal rights determined. A resolution to that 
effect was passed, July 2, 1880. He accord- 
ingly sat and voted in the House of Commons 
pending the judicial decision, which was ren- 
dered in the case by Justice Mathews, March 
18th. Bradlaugh argued the statutes relating 
to atheists, agnostics, ete., of persons who are 
permitted to aflirm in judicial examinations, 
because an oath would have no binding effect 
on their conscience. He claimed that these 
enactments created a new class of persons, and 
brought them within the provision of the act 
allowing Quakers and ‘‘any other persons for 
the time being by law permitted to make a 
solemn affirmation or declaration, instead of 
taking an oath,” to take their seats in Parlia- 
ment on making an atirmation, The judge 
held that the evidence act was not intended to 
extend to the classes named the right to affirm 
in Parliament, and at the same time expressed 
the opinion that the lack of a religious belief 
entailed under the law no disability to sit in 
the Legislature. The judges, on appeal, March 
81st, confirmed the decision that Bradlaugh 
was incapacitated for sitting in Parliament, not 
having taken the statutory oath. The seat was 
declared vacant, but at the election, April 9th, 
Mr. Bradlangh was again returned for North- 
ampton. On April 26th Mr. Bradlaugh pre- 
sented himself to take the oath, but, before it 
was administered, Sir Stafford Northcote ob- 
jected to the “act of profanation,” and moved 
a resolution that, in view of the knowledge pos- 
sessed by the House of Mr. Bradlaugh’s opin- 
ions, he be not permitted “to go through the 
form of repeating the words of the oath.” Mr. 
Bradlaugh delivered an earnest plea at the bar 
of the House, to the effect that he was under 
no Jegal disqualification, declaring that the es- 
sential part of the oath was fully binding upon 
his conscience. The resolution was carried. 
Mr. Bradlaugh then presented himself again at 
the table, and refused to withdraw on the order 
of the Speaker. Appealed to by Northcote, 
the Prime Minister stated that, having voted 
with the minority, he would leave the ma- 
jority to carry out their resolution, On the mo- 
tion of Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Bradlaugh 
was ordered by the House to withdraw. Con- 
ducted to the bar by the sergeant-at-arms, he 
again returned, and was only kept back by 
force. The following day he appeared at the 
table again. Mr. Labouchere asked the Pre- 
mier to allow him to bring in an oaths bill to 
meet the case, but the latter objected to delay- 
ing the Irish Land Bill. Such a bill was intro- 
duced by the Attorney-General, May 3d, but 
the matter was postponed by desire of the Con- 
servatives. On May 10th Mr. Bradlaugh again 
presented himself to take the oath, and refused 
to withdraw, declaring the order illegal; and 
again Sir Stafford Northcote was obliged to 
assume the leadership, and moved his expul- 
sion and exclusion until he gave an undertak- 
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ing not to further disturb the proceedings of 
the House. On August 30th, the Attorney- 
General’s bill having been withdrawn, Mr. 
Bradlaugh appeared in the lobby and attempted 
to penetrate the House, but was denied admis- 
sion, and finally taken away struggling by the 
police. Many deputations had presented peti- 
tions in fayor of his admission that same day, 
which was previously announced. Bradlaugh 
was in an almost fainting condition when con- 
ducted outside. On a resolution offered by 
the other member for Northampton, to the 
effect that the Speaker had exceeded his powers 
in having Bradlaugh driven out of the lobby, 
Mr. Bright reminded the majority who refused 
to open a portal by which the duly elected rep- 
resentative of a great constituency, who had 
been declared by the court to be not constitu- 
tionally disqualified, could enter the House, of 
the danger of the situation of affairs they had 
brought about. The crowds who had assem- 
bled at the meeting of sympathy the night 
before, and those which gathered in front of 
the halls of Parliament that morning, he said, 
numbered but a few thousands, “but this is 
exactly one of those things which grow, and 
the House, if it persists in its present course, 
will bring us into some most unfortunate and 
calamitous position.” The scrupulosity of 
Parliament in refusing, against the earnest op- 
position of the Government, to allow Mr. 
Bradlaugh to take the oath on account of the 
expression of his religious opinions, of which 
it had taken formal cognizance, although pro- 
fessed infidels have not infrequently sat in Par- 
liament in late years, was in great measure due 
to antipathy toward the man and the class to 
which he belongs. Charles Bradlaugh is an 
exceedingly popular leader among the extreme 
Radicals. The prejudice and exclusive spirit 
which went so far as to disregard the rights of 
a constituency on a colorable pretext, because 
its representative was regarded with aversion 
as the embodiment of obnoxious opinions, can 
only have the effect of bringing a larger num- 
ber of the same class of democratic politicians 
and tribunes of the working people into Parlia- 
ment than would otherwise be chosen. 

But few and unimportant changes in the 
Government were made. The secession from 
the ministry of the Duke of Argyll left the 
Privy Seal vacant, which was given to Lord 
Carlingford. The governorship of Madras was 
made vacant by the death of Mr. Adam, and 
was conferred on M. E. Grant Dutt, Under- 
Secretary of State for India in Mr. Gladstone’s 
former administration, and well known as a 
Liberal member of Parliament, and for his dis- 
courses to his electors on foreign events and 
politics. After the conclusion of the Boer con- 
vention, L. H. Courtney, known as an advanced 
Liberal, was appointed Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, Lord Rosebery becoming Under-Sec- 
retary for the Home Department, with special 
charge of Scotch affairs in the House of Lords. 

The arraignment and trial of the leading 
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members of the Land League, before the Court 
of Queen’s Bench at Dublin, marked a com- 
plete change of policy on the part of the Goy- 
ernment with regard’ to the Irish agitation. 
Before the coming together of Parliament in 
January, the Government had not shown a 
disposition to adopt extraordinary or repres- 
sive measures. Parliament had not been con- 
vened to continue or replace the peace preser- 
vation act of the preceding Government; but 
assurances were given that the existing laws 
would be sufficient to secure order. The in- 
dictment of Parnell and other prominent mem- 
bers of the League on the charge of conspiracy, 
brought with the purpose of obtaining a ver- 
dict declaring the Land League to be an illegal 
body, and the agitators, through their public 
speeches, to be criminally implicated in the 
homicides and other agrarian outrages, was the 
first indication that the Government desired or 
deemed it within the limits of the constitutional 
prerogative to suppress the political agitation 
which they had countenanced until then. 

The conspiracy trial ended on January 24th 
in the disagreement of the jury, and the dis- 
charge of the fourteen traversers. Justice 
Fitzgerald, in summarizing the counts, reduced 
the charges to five: 

1. That the defendants combined to incite tenants 
not to pay rents, or not to pay more than Griffith’s val- 
uation; 2. To incite tenants dispossessed for non-pay- 
ment of rent to re-enter their holdings; 3. To prevent 

ersons taking or keeping farms from which tenants 
Bad been evicted for non-payment of rent; 4. To pre- 
vent persons buying goods taken in execution for rent ; 
5. To excite the people to ‘‘ Boycott’ those who paid 
rents or took evicted farms. 

He charged that, if the Land League pursued 
among its objects incitement to ‘‘ Boycotting,” 
or to a combination to pay no rent, or delib- 
erately exerted an influence to prevent the 
Queen’s writs from being served, it was an il- 
legal assembly, and all its members were guilty 
of conspiracy. All but two of the jurors, it 
transpired, were for the conviction of the 
accused. The release of the prisoners was 
celebrated by demonstrations of popular re- 
joicing. 

The favor of the Roman Catholic clergy and 
the encouragement and assistance of the Irish- 
Americans were two large and indispensable 
elements in the success of the Land League. 
The parochial clergy naturally sided very gen- 
erally and earnestly with the tenantry. The 
general weight of the Church’s influence was 
favorable to the agitation until the enactment 
of the land law and the extreme attitude taken 
by the League later. After that, those priests 
who engaged in the movement came in conflict 
with the conservative tendencies of the Church. 
Archbishop McCabe, of Dublin, opposed the 
League openly and bitterly from the beginning, 
but his influence was far outweighted by that 
of another high prelate, Archbishop Croke, of 
Cashel, whose outspoken and eloquent advo- 
cacy gave the movement a mighty impetus in 
the stages which preceded the passage of the 
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land act. The subject of the establishment of 
the Ladies’ Land League brought these digni- 
taries into open controversy in March. 

The Government promised that the protec- 
tion act would not be employed to repress 
agitation, but was aimed at the “village ty- 
rants,” the instigators of such crimes as the 
maiming of cattle, burning hay-stacks, dragging 
men from bed at night, and threatening them 
with fearful penalties if they pay rent, etc.! 
But, in asking leave to bring in the bill, Mr. 
Foster charged the Land League with being an 
unlawful organization, which instituted tribu- 
nals that usurped jurisdiction in the Queen’s 
dominions, and sought to replace the law of the 
land with what Mr. Parnell called an “ unwrit- 
ten law.” His characterization of the men 
against whom the act was alleged to be di- 
rected, the plotters of outrages, as ‘‘ contempt- 
ible, dissolute ruffians and .blackguards,” was 
remembered when the leaders of the land 
movement were afterward incarcerated under 
the act. He claimed to be in the possession of 
evidence of a dangerous Fenian conspiracy, on 
which ground treasonable offenses were in- 
cluded in the act. Immediately after the act 
received the royal assent, March 2d, the coun- 
ties of Clare, Galway, Kerry, Leitrim, Limerick, 
Mayo, Roscommon, Sligo, and several baronies 
in the county of Cork, were proclaimed, and 
many persons were arrested, among them 
Michael P. Boyton, a native American, whose 
friends besought the interposition of the Unit- 
ed States Government. On May 1st Dublin 
was proclaimed. On May 2d John Dillon, 
member of Parliament, who had made vehe- 
ment appeals to the peasantry to preserve the 
League organization and resist rack-renting, 
was lodged in Kilmainham Jail, Dublin. He 
was on his way to Parliament when arrested 
within a proscribed district. In August he 
was released on account of impaired health. 
The arrest of Father Sheehy, a Catholic priest, 
caused an intense excitement. 

As soon as tle land bill was disposed of, 
Mr. Parnell moved in the House of Commons, 
August 17th, a vote of censure on the Govern- 
ment for the administration of the coercion 
acts, to the effect that it had not been in ac- 
cordance with the pledges and declarations 
given by the ministers when the assent of the 
House to the suspension of the Oonstitution in 
Treland was being obtained. Of the 192 ‘‘sus- 
pects” in prison, only fourteen were returned 
as arrested for sending threatening letters, four 
or five for arson, and eight for maiming cattle. 
Most of the prisoners, he declared, were sub- 
stantial tenant-farmers, shop-keepers, poor-law 
guardians, and other respectable classes of peo- 
ple. The Solicitor-General for Ireland gave 
the returns a different interpretation. 

Mr. Gladstone replied that, before the Gov- 
ernment resorted to exceptional legislation, 
they had applied to the ordinary tribunals, and 
had failed to obtain the verdicts they thought 
necessary for the public peace. He declared 
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that it was not by defiant speeches, not by ap- 
pealing to a country across the Atlantic as the 
true country of Irishmen, not by talking of 
Englishmen and Scotchmen as foreigners, that 
the Government would be induced to accelerate 
by one day the opening of the prison-doors, 

Before the enactment of the land bill the 
Irish leaders, in order to secure the passage of 
’ the ministerial measure, which differed only in 
degree from those plans submitted by them 
which Mr. Gladstone expressed himself “ un- 
able to distinguish from schemes of public 
plunder,” had kept the revolutionary move- 
ment under a curb, and were circumspect in 
their own utterances. But any hopes enter- 
tained in England that they would accept the 
large concessions of the land bill as a settle- 
ment of the land question, or even a temporary 
compromise, were soon dissipated. The Land 
League agitators placed themselves on the ex- 
tremest revolutionary ground, and proceeded 
to employ the concessions obtained as an argu- 
ment for the justice and strength of the Irish 
revolutionary movement. They now openly 
espoused the national cause, and declared that 
the land question which they had raised in- 
volved nothing less than a social revolution, 
and the complete transfer of the property and 
political power of the country. 

A national convention of the Land League 
was held in Dublin in September. In the reso- 
lutions adopted, “‘ the detestable system of alien 
rule” was declared to be the root of [reland’s 
ills, and the “right of national self-govern- 
ment?’ was claimed as the only remedy. The 
release of the ‘‘suspects,” without condition 
and without delay, was demanded, without 
which the Irish people would never believe 
that the land act was intended to effect any 
improvement in their condition. ‘‘ No settle- 
ment of the land question can be satisfactory,” 
they boldly proclaimed, ‘‘ which does not abol- 
ish landlordism, root and branch, and make the 
tiller also the owner of the soil.” 

The League announced its intention to main- 
tain the same solid combination against land- 
lordism which had worked such magnificent 
results in the past two years, and to maintain 
an expectant attitude with regard to the land 
act, while actively aiding in developing any 
good it might contain by taking test cases from 
estates in different parts of Ireland, and con- 
testing them out of the funds of the League, 
The resolutions warned tenants from entering 
into leases pending the decision of the test 
cases. The farmers of Ireland were called 
upon to prove their sympathy with the labor- 
ers by building them dwellings, and allotting 
them garden-plots under the act. The Irish 
members of Parliament were instructed to 
press for provisions in the promised county 
government bill, giving power to the county 
boards to acquire land by compulsory purchase 
for the benefit of laborers. The members of 
the League were requested to use articles of 
Trish manufacture, and the League promised 
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to start industrial and labor departments for 
the encouragement of native industries. Un- 
til the effects of the act should be tested in the 
typical cases to be brought before the court 
under the auspices of the Land League, the 
tenants were advised not to avail themselves 
of any of the provisions of the act, except the 
clause relating to borrowing money for the 
construction of laborers’ dwellings. The Ro- 
man Catholic bishops, about this same time, 
advised their flocks to accept the advantages 
of the land act, and show gratitude for this 
“installment of justice.’ When they were 
convinced that the Land League would be like- 
ly to modify and control the working of the 
land law, the Government did not hesitate as 
to its course. Though Mr. Bright had declared, 
when the Conservatives were calling for the 
suppression of violence in Ireland a year be- 
fore, that “‘force is no remedy,” the Liberals 
had drifted so far from their old moorings as 
to deem it a remedy for unwelcome and incon- 
venient political agitation. ‘‘ The resources of 
civilization are not yet exhausted,” Mr. Glad- 
stone said, threateningly, in a speech at Leeds, 
October 7th. 

The following week Mr. Parnell was arrest- 
ed, on the ground that he incited tenants to 
refrain from paying rent and from applying 
to the Land Court. 

The Leeds speech of Gladstone was an at- 
tack upon Parnell, and contained an allusion 
to Dillon, speaking of him in the highest terms, 
and crediting him with having abandoned the 
League. Parnell took up the challenge, and 
delivered at Wexford a speech filled with scath- 
ing invective against the Prime Minister. Dil- 
lon came out of his retirement to contemptu- 
ously repudiate Mr. Gladstone’s praises. Ata 
Cabinet council, held a day or two afterward, 
the suppression of the Land League was de- 
termined upon. Parnell was arrested on the 
13th of October. The same evening a meet- 
ing of the Land League was hastily called to- 
gether in Dublin, and Dillon was intrusted 
with the command of the organization. The 
following day Mr. Sexton, member of Parlia- 
ment, and one of the ablest leaders of the 
Leaguers, was arrested, and likewise the as- 
sistant secretary of the Land League, Mr. 
Quinn, The same afternoon John Dillon was 
rearrested. Proclamations forbidding various 
League meetings, advertised in different towns, 
were issued by the Executive. William O’Brien, 
editor of the organ of the Land League, ‘‘ Unit- 
ed Ireland,” and O’Kelly, member of Parlia- 
ment, were also taken into custody that day. 
A, O’Connor assumed the control of the League, 
issuing his directions from Holyhead. Large 
numbers of troops were sent over to Ireland. 
Serious disturbances broke out at various points, 
but no insurrection occurred. There were riot- 
ous scenes in the streets of Dublin. 

On the 18th was published a manifesto, 
signed by the imprisoned officers of the League 
—Charles Stewart Parnell, Andrew Kettle, 
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Michael Dayitt, Thomas Brennan, John Dil- 
lon, and Thomas Sexton; and by Patrick Egan, 
the treasurer, who had escaped to Paris. This 
document declared that the Government had 
forced a crisis while the land act was yet un- 
tested, in order to strike down the “ only power 
which might extort any solid benefits for the 
tenant-farmers of Ireland from that act.” It 
stated that the League was preparing to test 
the land act, and also taking measures to se- 
cure, in the event of the land act proving to 
be “a mere paltry mitigation of the horrors of 
landlordism, in order to fasten it the more se- 
curely upon the necks of the people,” that the 
tenant-farmers should be able to fall back upon 
the ‘‘magnificent organization which was crush- 
ing landlordism out of existence.” The mani- 
festo goes on as follows: 


One constitutional weapon now remains in the 
hands of the Irish National Land League. It is the 
strongest, the swiftest, the most irresistible of all. 
We hesitated to advise our fellow-countrymen to em- 

loy it, until the savage lawlessness of the English 
vernment provoked a crisis in which we must con- 
sent to see the Irish tenant-farmers deprived of their 
organization and laid once more prostrate at the feet 
of the landlords, and every murmur of Irish opinion 
suppressed with an armed hand, or appeal to our 
countrymen to at once resort to the only means now 
left in our power of bringing this false and brutal 
Government to its senses. Fellow-countrymen, the 
hour to try your souls and to redeem your pledges 
has arrived. The Executive of the Irish National 
Land League, foreed to abandon the policy of testing 
the land act, feels bound to advise the tenant-farmers 
of Ireland from this time forth to pay no rents under 
any circumstances to their landlords, until the Gov- 
ernment relinquishes the existing system of terrorism 
and restores the constitutional rights of the people. 
Do not be daunted by the removal of your leaders. 
Your fathers abolished tithes by the same methods 
without any leaders at all, and with scarcely a shadow 
oft the magniticent organization that covers every por- 
tion of Ireland to-day. Do not let yourselves be in- 
timidated by threats of military violence. It is ag 
lawful to refuse to pay rents as it is to receive them. 
Against the passive resistance of an entire population 
military power has no weapons. Do not be wheedled 
into compromise of any sort by the dread of eviction. 
If you only act together in the spirit to which, within 
the last two years, you have countless times pledged 
your vows, they can no more evict a whole nation 
than they can imprison them. The funds of the Na- 
tional Land League will be poured out unstintedly for 
the support of all who may endure eviction in the 
course of the struggle. Our exiled brothers in Amer- 
ica may be relied upon to contribute, if necessary, as 
many millions of money as they have contributed 
thousands to starve out landlordism, and bring Eng- 
lish tyranny to its knees. You have only to show that 
you are not unworthy of the boundless sacrifices in 
your cause. No power on earth except _faint-hearted- 
ness on your own part can defeat you. Landlordism is 
already staggering under the blows which you have 
dealt it amid the applause of the world. One more 
crowning struggle for your land, your homes, your 
lives—a struggle in which you have all the memories 
of your race, all the hopes of your children, all the 
sacrifices of your imprisoned brothers, all your cray- 
ings for rent-enfranchised land, for happy homes, 
and national freedom to inspire you—one more heroic 
effort to destroy landlordism at the very source and 
fount of its existence, and the system which was and 
is the curse of your race and of your existence will 
have disappeared for ever. The world is watching to 
see whether all your splendid hopes and noble cour- 
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age will crumble away at the first threat of a coward- 
ly tyranny. You have to choose between throwing 
yourselves upon the merey of England and taking 
your stand by the organization which has once before 
proved too strong for English despotism. You have 
to choose between all-powerful unity and impotent dis- 
organization—between the land for the landlords and 
the land for the people. We can not doubt your choice. 
Eyery tenant-farmer in Ireland is the standard-bearer 
of the flag unfurled at Irishtown, and can bear it to a 

lorious victory. Stand together in the face of the 

rutal and cowardly enemies of your race. Pay no 
rents under any pretext. Stand passively, firmly, 
fearlessly by while the armies of England may be en- 
gaged in their hopeless struggle against a spirit which 
their eens can not touch. Act for yourselves, if 
you are deprived of the counsels of those who have 
shown you how to act. No power of legalized vio- 
lence can extort one penny from your purses against 
your will. If you are evicted you should not suffer. 

he landlord who evicts will be a ruined pauper, and 
the Government which supports him with its bayo- 
nets will learn in a single winter how powerless its 
armed force is against the will of a united, deter- 
mined, and self-reliant nation. 


A counter-proclamation was issued by the 
Trish Executive, denouncing the League as an 
unlawful assembly and criminal association, 
and giving the assurance that all the powers 
and resources of the Government would be 
employed ‘‘to protect the Queen’s subjects in 
Ireland in the free exercise of their lawful 
rights and the peaceful pursuit of their lawful 
callings and occupations, to enforce the fulfill- 
ment of all lawful obligations, and to save the 
process of the law and the execution of the 
Queen’s writs from hindrance or obstruc- 
tion.” 

The offices of the Land League were taken 
possession of and closed by the Government on 
October 21st. The Ladies’ Land League, under 
the presidency of Miss Anna Parnell, issued an 
address calling upon the people to remain faith- 
ful to the League, declaring that once more 
‘fan alien Government, in the hope of stifling 
the unconquerable resolve of the Irish race to 
maintain a place on the soil allotted to it by 
Providence, is prepared to confiscate the liber- 
ties of an entire nation.” They appealed for 
aid for the prisoners, expressing the resolution 
to do their part in the great struggle * of which 
the issue will be the regeneration of Ireland.” 
A resolution was offered, at a meeting of the 
Corporation of Dublin, to confer the freedom 
of the city on Parnell and Dillon, as an expres- 
sion of indignation at the course of the Goy- 
ernment, and it was only lost by the casting 
vote of the mayor. The ‘‘ No rent” proclama- 
tion elicited a letter from Archbishop Oroke, 
in which he advised the people not to reject 
the benefits of the land act at the command 
of their rash leaders; he subsequently recom- 
mended them to tender what they considered 
a fair rent, and throw the responsibility on the 
landlords of refusing this, The prisoners, after 
a few days, declined to receive longer the fare 
provided by the efforts of the ladies, declaring 
that they would be content with ordinary 
prison rations. In December prominent mem- 
bers of the interdicted League, who were still 
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at large, started a Prisoners’ Aid Society for 
the purpose of alleviating the hardships of the 
“suspects” in Kilmainham jail, which were 
alleged to be severe, and that of keeping alive 
the interest of the people in the silenced organi- 
zation. 

Payments of rent were to a great extent, 
but by no means universally, withheld. The 
landlords, partly owing to this, partly to their 
pecuniary embarrassments, and partly to a de- 
sire to drive away their present tenants by 
every means, and escape, if possible, the claims 
which the Land Commissioners were enforcing, 
obtained executions from the ordinary courts 
by hundreds. An organization of landlords to 
protect their interests was started about Janu- 
ary, under the name of the “ Property Defense 
Association.” The object was to meet the 
strike against rent at every point—by sending 
agents to attend sheriffs’ sales and provide 
bailiffs to serve writs and carry out executions 
where ordinary bailiffs could not be found to 
do so; to provide laborers where an employer 
has been deserted by his help; and to find 
markets for his produce when the markets of 
the neighborhood have been closed against 
him. Property defense societies were now 
formed in every county, for the purpose of de- 
feating, by an organized effort, the effects of 
the land act. Appeals were taken from all the 
decisions, and every form of legal delay and 
obstruction which was known to lawyers was 
interposed. Meanwhile the customary pro- 
ceedings by judgment and ejectment were un- 
sparingly resorted to, The Court of Common 
Pleas ruled that the existing law remained in 
full force, and that no stay of proceedings 
could be granted in actions for rent in order to 
allow the debtor to have his rights established 
in the Land Court first. 

In spite of the ‘No rent” manifesto of the 
Parneliites, the applications to the Land Court 
came in such numbers that the commission 
and sub-commissions would be kept busy for 
several years in disposing of all the cases en- 
tered on the docket. The number of sub-com- 
missions was increased in consequence. The 
first decisions of the commissioners and the 
construction put upon the land act created 
much dissatisfaction among the proprietors. A 
very large proportion of the decisions of the 
sub-commissions to the land commissioners, and 
appeals from the latter on points of law, were 
taken to the High Court of Appeals. A dictum 
of sub-Commissioner Baldwin, to which the 
landlords took great exception, was as follows: 

In determining the rent we have not sct up any 
standard of what the farming ought to be. We have 
taken the estate, tenants, and all as we found them. 


We have carefully considered the capabilities of the 
land in the hands of the present tenants. To others 
the land may be more valuable if those tenants were 
removed, ith any speculation as to that point we 
have nothing to do, 


The extreme uneasiness among the landlords, 


caused by the first decisions, abated when the 
number of decisions multiplied. The reduc- 
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tions were nevertheless so great that many 
landlords proposed abatements of rent amount- 
ing to from 15 to 25 per cent, but the tenants 
preferred to apply to the courts to fix a judi- 
cial rent. 

The Land Commission and the sub-commis- 
sions proceeded industriously to work on the 
mass of business laid before them, but very 
little headway was gained. The expectation 
that test cases would be brought in and volun- 
tary settlements made in conformity with the 
points settled in these was entirely disap- 
pointed. Reductions in rent were generally 
made by the commissioners—commonly about 
25 or 80 per cent. Before November some 
70,000 cases were entered for trial. Of the 
decisions rendered fully 60 per cent were ap- 
pealed against. 

The man-of-war Doterel was blown up in 
Magellan Strait, in May, by a boiler-explosion 
which fired the powder-magazine, and nearly 
all hands were lost. It was supposed by many, 
until an investigation showed the contrary, 
that it was the work of Irish incendiaries, and - 
the rumor was strengthened by dark hints 
thrown out by a violent Fenian journal pub- 
lished in America. 

Several crimes committed in different parts 
of England gave rise to the belief that a widely 
ramified conspiracy of Fenians, with its head- 
quarters in New York, had been formed to 
carry on a work of destruction in England. A 
canister of gunpowder, with a lighted fuse, 
was found close to the walls of the Mansion 
House in London, March 16th. A plot was 
laid to destroy the militia barracks at Chester 
with explosives, and an explosion occurred 
in the barracks at Edinburgh. An attempt 
was made to blow up the police barracks in 
Liverpool, May 16th, by a piece of piping filled 
with powder, with a burning fuse attached. 
On June 10th a tube filled with dynamite was 
left on the steps of the Liverpool Town Hall, 
The perpetrators, two Irishmen, were arrested, 
One was a dock-laborer of Liverpool, and the ~ 
other a recent arrival from New York. In the 
state of panic which these last outrages pro- 
duced, the Land Leaguers were charged with 
being morally responsible for the crimes, if not 
accessories, and the press called for a vindic- 
tive exercise of military power in Ireland. 
The discovery of infernal machines on vessels 
arriving from America created a fresh panic. 
The Government was secretly informed of 
such shipments, and, on searching steamers on 
their arrival at Liverpool, six metallic boxes, 
containing large charges of explosives and 
clock-work machinery, were found in a barrel 
of cement, and four more were found in a sec- 
ond barrel and on another vessel. The Home 
Secretary, Sir William Harcourt, made, in the 
House of Commons, the following statement 
with reference to this and the other affairs 
above mentioned, connecting them with the 
Irish Fenian press of America: 


Week by week for the last nine months, open 
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threats and public invitations to general outrage and 
private assassination have been circulated, and sub- 
scriptions for these purposes have been openly col- 
lected in the United States and actually expended for 
these purposes. More than one attempt of the kind 
has been made in England by miscreants hired and 
dispatched from America for this purpose, and their 
work has been publicly claimed by their instigators as 
a reward of past and a motive for fresh subscriptions. 


The Government had already made repre- 
sentations to the Government of the United 
States regarding the incitements to outrages 
contained in certain American newspapers. 
The new doctrines in English law, formulated 
to suit the case of the ‘‘Freiheit,” seem to 
have emboldened the Government to make 
the novel request that the Government at 
Washington should stop the utterances of the 
incendiary sheets, characterized by the Home 
Secretary as the ‘assassination press.” The 
invectives and menaces of the “Irish World,” 
the ‘United Irishman,” and the ‘Sunday 
Democrat,” which alarmed the British Goy- 
ernment, were recited and noted with terror 
throughout England. But the public formed 
a more sober judgment than the Government 
displayed concerning the infernal machines. 
The fact of the detailed information which had 
been forwarded to the authorities, coupled with 
the other fact that, although a complete trap 
was laid for the consignees, no one appeared 
to claim the goods, led to the conclusion that 
the infernal machines were dispatched in or- 
der to create a sensation, and to either spread 
terror and dismay in Great Britain or to at- 
tract contributions to the “skirmishing fund ” 
in the United States. A man named John 
Tobin was arrested at Bradford in November 
and brought to trial for treason-felony, a num- 
ber of pistols having been found in his posses- 
sion, and documents showing his connection 
with a Fenian organization called the Irish Re- 
publican Brotherhood. 

The area in Great Britain reported under 
cultivation in 1881 was 32,212,000 acres, an 
increase of 110,000 acres as compared with 
1880; but this increase consists, as for several 
years back, only in the inclosure of waste land 
for pasturage. The grain acreage was 8,848,- 
000 acres, showing a decrease of 28,000 acres; 
the acreage of green crops, 3,510,000 acres, an 
increase of 34,000 acres; acreage of grass or 
clover in rotation, 4,342,000 acres, a decrease 
of 92,000 acres; total area of arable land, 17,- 
568,000 acres, a decrease of 107,000 acres. The 
area devoted to pasture was 14,643,000 acres, 
showing an increase of 216,000 acres. The 
acreage of permanent pasture has increased 
from 12,435,000 acres in 1871, while that of 
arable Jand has fallen away from 18,403,000 
acres to the present figures. The area under 
wheat, 2,806,000 acres, is 103,000 acres less, 
and that under barley, 2,442,000 acres, 25,000 
acres less than in 1880; but the acreage of 
oats, 2,901,000 acres, has increased 104,000 
acres, The number of cattle in Great Britain 
in 1881 was 5,911,642, against 5,912,046 in 
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1880 ; pigs, 2,048,000, against 2,000,000; sheep, 
24,581,000, against 26,619,000. The decrease 
in the number of sheep, amounting to 8 per 
cent, was due to severe winter and spring 
weather, causing many deaths everywhere, to 
a bad lambing season in many districts, and to 
the disease called liver-rot. The British flocks 
have decreased 19 per cent since 1874. The 
stock of horses shows a steady increase. 

In Ireland there was an increase of 10,000 
acres in the grain acreage, oats showing an in- 
crease to about that extent, and wheat increas- 
ing and barley decreasing some 6,000 acres. 
Potatoes show an increase of 84,000 acres; 
clover and grasses of 89,000 acres; and flax a 
decrease of 10,000 acres. While the cultiva- 
tion of crops was extended, the land under 
permanent pasture diminished in the year 170,- 
000 acres. There was a slight decrease in the 
number of horses and an increase in cattle. 
The losses of sheep were in the same propor- 
tion as in Great Britain. In the number of 
pigs the large increase of 289,000 was reported. 

The following table affords a survey of the 
agricultural statistics of the whole United King- 
dom for the two years: 





ACRES, ETC. 1881. 1880. 





Number of acres cultivated........... 47,646,112; 47,586,700 
“w 





of acres of corn-crops.. .| 10,654,697} 10,672,086 
ve of acres of green crops ..| 4,803,211] 4,746,293 
¥s of acres of clover, etc........ 6,384,172] 6,889,232 
: of acres of permanent pasture} 27,767,767| 24,717,092 
SMOLIN ORS CS tela teratctcrsinciieie cote 3928,619) 1,929,680 
SS SAP OL Cattle aces oriemetiossiestaicions 9,905,018} 9,871,153 
BOT OL BREOD wivictelesistoiste icicle soe yerere 27,896,273} 30,289,620 
GOD OL PISS Brceebie’ssislette soe sieiats 8,149,173] 2,863,488 





Of the total area of the British Islands, 77,- 
829,000 acres, 61 per cent is cultivated—in 
Scotland only 25 per cent of the whole area, 
in England and Ireland 74 per cent. Of the 
cultivated area 224 per cent is devoted to grain, 
10 per cent,to green crops (potatoes, turnips, 
etc.), 184 per cent to meadow, 2 per cent to 
other crops, and 52 per cent to pasturage. 

The year 1881 was another calamitous one 
for British agriculture. The losses of farming 
capital actually incurred in the series of bad 
seasons are estimated at £120,000,000, which 
was fully one third of the aggregate capital of 
British agriculturists. The severest losses fell 
in the wheat and sheep raising districts, in 
the south and east of England and the midland 
counties. In the wheat districts more than 
half of the farmers’ wealth has disappeared. 
The crop of 1879 was the worst since the be- 
ginning of the century, and only two good 
crops have occurred in ten years. Owing to 
enormous imports from the United States, no 
rise in prices compensated for the deficient 
product. The general level of prices for agri- 
cultural products has not declined, however, 
notwithstanding the importation of vast sup-? 
plies from abroad. Comparing the averages 
of the years 186064 with 1875-79, the im- 
ports of live cattle have increased 90 per 
cent, while the price has risen 16 per cent; 
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the imports of sheep have increased 150 per 
cent, while the price has risen 15 per cent; the 
imports of fresh meat 220 per cent, with a rise 
of 18 per cent in price; of butter, 75 per cent, 
with arise of 16 per cent; of cheese, 135 per 
cent, with a rise of 8 per cent. The only vari- 
ety of animal food which has declined in price 
is salted provisions, which fell off 7 per cent, 
while the imports increased 250 per cent. The 
imports of barley have increased 90 per cent, 
with arise of 10 per cent in price; oats, 122 
per cent, with a rise in price of 14 per cent; 
while wheat has fallen 4 per cent in price, with 
75 per cent increase in the imports. English 
wool too has fallen 10 per cent in price, owing 
to increased importations and a change of 
fashion. The quantity of potatoes imported 
has increased 750 per cent, and the price has 
risen 10 per cent. Wheat and wool seem to 
be the only leading products which have been 
depressed in price by foreign competition. 
Wheat has fallen but 4 per cent, although the 
imports of 1880 amounted to 3,500,000 tons, or 
two thirds of the total supply of the population. 
Barley and oats are grown in perfection in the 
British Islands; and these cereals have risen 
considerably in price, and would have risen 
still more but for the imports of Indian corn, 
which competes with them as an article of 
food for men and animals, and serves as a sub- 
stitute material also in the brewing of beer. 
The imports of corn have increased 228 per 
cent, reaching now 2,000,000 tons a year. In 
‘the last ten years 828,000 acres of grain-land 
and 228,000 acres of land devoted to green 
crops have been withdrawn from tillage and 
turned into permanent pasture, involving the 
stoppage of £8,000,000 a year in the annual 
returns. The pasturage has been increased by 
more than double this area, or an extent of 
reclaimed wild land exceeding that taken from 
the arable acreage; still the live-stock has de- 
creased from the highest point, in 1874, by 
846,000 cattle and 6,856,000 sheep, represent- 
ing aloss of over £18,000,000. ‘The “fluke” 
disease in sheep and the embarrassments of 
farmers, obliged to sell a portion of their stock 
to meet their engagements, owing to the suc- 
cession of cold and moist seasons, account for 
this diminution in the census of animals. 

The number of criminals received in the 
prisons in the year ending in July, 1881, was 
149,074, against 160,729 in 1880. The average 
number of inmates in the prisons was 18,027, 
against 19,835 during the previous year. The 
total population of the prisons on March 81st 
was 15,352 males and 3,627 females. Of the 
males, 32 were under twelve years of age, 338 
between twelve and sixteen, 3,181 between 
sixteen and twenty-one, making 3,551 under 
twenty-one, while there were 5,854 between 
twenty-one and thirty. The proportion of 
criminals between sixteen and thirty was there- 
fore 58°9 per cent, while in the total population 
of the country the proportion of males between 
those ages is only 41°4 per cent. The number 
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of criminals between thirty and forty was about 
equal to those above forty, and only half as 
many as those between twenty-one and thirty. 
The statistics of the graver crimes show a re- 
markable decrease in recent times. Compari- 
son with the statistics of years previous to 1864 
is not possible, as the shortest term of penal 
servitude was changed by statute in that year 
from three to five years. Since 1864 the 
average number of sentences to penal servi- 
tude for periods of five years and the number 
for the year 1880 were as follows: 1865-69, 
2,148 ; 1870-74, 1,810; 1875-79, 1,795; 1880, 
1,654. Relatively to the number of the popu- 
lation the diminution since 1865 has been 27 
per cent. The commitments for trial averaged 
19,453 from 1861 to 1865, 18,900 from 1866 to 
1870, 15,174 from 1871 to 1875, and about the 
same number from 1876 to 1880. Crimes of 
violence are decreasing, notwithstanding a gen- 
eral impression to the contrary; crimes of 
shooting and stabbing with intent to maim 
were 123 in 1880, the average for the preced- 
ing five years having been 154. Robbery with 
violence decreased also ; larceny decreased con- 
siderably ; and assaults with intent to commit 
bodily harm from the average of 902 to 740. 
In juvenile crime since the institution of re- 
formatories and industrial schools a remarka- 
ble decrease has taken place. The number of 
juvenile commitments was 14,000 in 1854; in 
1879 they had fallen to 6,800, and in 1880 they 
were only 5,500. There are 64 reformatory 
schools and 136 industrial schools, besides 11 
training-ships and the recently introduced in- 
dustrial day-schools and truant-schools. The 
boys who leave the reform-schools are kept 
track of, and statements of their subsequent 
career made every three years. A small per- 
centage relapse into criminal practices. Of 
the total number, 81 per cent were report- 
ed as doing well in 1879, and in 1880 92 per 
cent. 

Since the institution of the present public- 
school system of England, by the act of 1870, 
the progress of popular education, though slow, 
has been continuous. The number of schools 
inspected in 1870 was 8,281; in 1880 they had 
increased to 17,743; and the accommodation 
in the schools, which was then not sufficient 
for 2,000,000 children, has been so enlarged 
that 4,250,000 can now be instructed. The 
average attendance increased from 1,152,389 
in 1870, to 2,750,916 in 1880, about 150 per 
cent. The number of scholars registered in 
1881 was 3,895,000, an increase in twelve 
months of 185,000; the average attendance 
was 2,751,000, an increase of 156,000. The 
number of children examined was 1,904,000, 
81 per cent of those examined in the three 
rudimentary studies reaching the standard of 
proficiency. An increasing proportion apply 
themselves to the special studies in which 
those are instructed who have acquired the 
rudimentary branches. In these the Govern- 
ment grant is made dependent on the general 
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proficiency of the class. They were formerly 
limited to grammar, geography, history, and 
needle-work, but now include many other ele- 
mentary subjects, such as can be taught from 
graduated text-books. A great improvement 
in the character of school-books has resulted 
from the new demand. Over 100,000 scholars 
went through satisfactory examinations in spe- 
cific studies, having attained the highest grade 
in the regular course of elementary instruc- 
tion; the favorite subjects were English, ani- 
mal physiology, physical geography, and domes- 
tic economy. There were 41,426 certificated 
teachers, being an increase in a year of over 
3,000, and 33,733 pupil-teachers, an increase of 
538. The cost of maintenance was £2 ls. 113d. 
in the board schools, and £1 14s. 7d. in the 
voluntary schools, the Government subsidy be- 
ing 15s. 73d. per child in the former, and 15s. 5d. 
in the latter. The effect of the act of 1870 has 
been to stimulate the growth of the voluntary 
schools rather than to replace them with the 
board schools. The number of voluntary 
schools increased from 8,281 to 14,181 in ten 
years, while the national schools numbered in 
1880 only 8,433, and had only two pupils to 
every five in the others. The teachers are re- 
cruited mainly from the training colleges, those 
at Battersea and Culham being the principal 
ones. These are so overcrowded, that certifi- 
cates have been given to pupil-teachers to the 
number of about 3,000. The average salary 
has been increased from £95 to £127 for mas- 
ters, since 1870, and from £57 to £72 for mis- 
tresses. The whole cost of the schools in 1880 
was £5,017,253, of which £143,000 proceeded 
from endowments, £731,000 from voluntary 
subscriptions, £756,000 from rates, £1,431,000 
public grants, £1,982,000 school-pence, and 
£65,000 from other sources. 

Important changes have been made in the 
education code, the most significant of which 
is one which opens the way for graduates of 
the universities to become teachers. Mr. 
Mundella, Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council, stated, in presenting to Parliament 
the annual estimates, that the department has 
had applications, almost by the hundred, from 
university men who want occupation. The 
new code proposes to admit as assistant teach- 
ers in the schools graduates from any of the 
universities, and women who have passed cer- 
tain of the higher examinations held by the 
universities; and after they have served for 
one year, if the inspector reports favorably of 
their skill in teaching, reading, and, in the case 
of women, in needle-work, to admit them to 
examination for certificates. The system of 
inspection has been reorganized, the country 
being divided into districts, each in charge of 
a chief inspector, assisted by sub-inspectors 
taken from the ranks of the assistant inspectors 
and schoolmasters. The Government grant is 
made dependent, in the revised code, upon the 
average attendance, instead of on the proficiency 
of the classes prepared for the annual inspection 
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in schools which can show an attendance of 250 
pupils. Power is given, moreover, to inspectors 
to recommend grants for the special merits of 
the teaching in the separate schools. 

From the excise returns it is possible to make 
a close estimate of the total cost of the beer 
and spirituous liquors consumed by the British 
public, and to give the quantities. The change 
of the malt duty into a tax on beer has resulted 
in affording more accurate returns of the con- 
sumption of beer. Advocates of the suppression 
of the drinking luxury by law are accustomed 
to publish statements of the national “ drink 
bill.” The following table gives the amount 
of money expended by the public in intoxicat- 
ing beverages in the years 1879 and 1880, esti- 
mating the average price of beer at 1s. 6d. a 
gallon, of domestic spirits at 20s. and imported 
spirits at 24s. a gallon, and of wine at 18s. a 
gallon : 








DRINK. Gallons. 1880. 1879. 
IBOOK peters siaxsistsiaislsie 905,088,978) £67,881,673) £73,557,609 
British spirits ........ 28,457,486) 28,457,486) 27,036,650 
Foreign spirits ....... 8,477,512} 10,173,014) 11,449,021 
ING Meecleanelgene ees 15,852,835} 14,267,102) 18,450,583 
British wines, ete. (est.)| 15,000,000 1,500,000 1,750,000 





972,876,311) £122,279,275) £123,143,863 





The decrease in consumption in 1880, as com- 
pared with 1879, was £5,864,588, or 4°6 per 
cent. In 1860 the drink bill was £86,897,683. 
With two or three trifling exceptions, it con- 
tinued to grow, year by year, until in 1876 it 
reached the enormous total of £147,288,760. 
In 1877 it fell to £142,009,231; in 1878 it rose 
alittle, being £142,188,900; since 1878 it has 
fallen, as the table shows. 

An analysis of the expenditures of the people 
by a leading statistician, Leoni Levy, makes 
out the annual sums and the proportion of the 
total national income expended on various 
classes of necessaries and superfluities as fol- 
lows: 

















NATIONAL EXPENDITURE iAracants Pavtoents 
FOR— 

Food and drink ......0+-+-+e0- £349,200,000 51°0 
IS BR RNa eee aio loic isin shia asiololereen om 123,300,000 18°0 
House, coal, gas, and water....| 108,500,000 15°9 
TRODACCO Meare s1c)o:01s ales ccejoreteiareters 8,000,000 0-4 
WAM GatLON ss aise lo bltlersee ae ware 2,200,000 0°38 
Literature, science, and art..... 5,000,000 OT 
NeWSPAPers.. ..-cccerceccsree 8,500,000 0°5 
(Qi iqeas Ben eer mont ian Dec 2,400,000 O04 
Theatres and music-halls....... 1,600,000 0-2 
Sport and other amusements... 1,500,000 0°2 
VA SOR) 5 seve ans «av nd aint wanes 7,000,000 10 
Cost of distribution...........+. 77,500,000 11°4 

To telllaiia\cts «is siararnis/amieteisieisters £684,700,000 100°0 





The cost of distribution is reckoned at 20 
per cent of the retail prices. Items not in- 
cluded in the estimate are domestic service, 
medical attendance, traveling, carriages and 
horses, charity, etc. The total national income 
is estimated to be £915,000,000, on £495,000, - 
000 of which income-tax is paid, and on £420,- 
000,000 none. Taking the number of popula- 
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tion to be 85,246,562, as according to the last 
census, the expenses enumerated above amount 
to £19 per head per annum, or 12°71d. per head 
per day. 

GREECE, a kingdom of Southeastern Eu- 
rope. Reigning King, George I, born Decem- 
ber 24, 1845, second son of the reigning King of 
Denmark ; elected King of the Hellenes by the 
National Assembly of Athens, March 18 (80), 
1863; accepted the crown June 6, 1863; de- 
clared of age by a decree of the National As- 
sembly, June 27, 1863; married October 27, 
1867, to Olga, daughter of the Grand Duke 
Constantine of Russia, born August 22, 1851. 
Their children are: Constantinos, Duke of 
Sparta, born August 2, 1868; George, born 
June 24, 1869; Alexandra, born August 30, 
1870; Nicholas, born January 21, 1872; Maria, 
born March 3, 1876; Olga, born April 6, 1880. 

The area is 65,229 square kilometres; the 
population, according to the census of 1879, 
2,067,775.* 

The movement of population was as fol- 
lows: 





Births. | Deaths, 





YEAR. Marriages, Excess of 
Exclusive of still-births, Dee 
WETCOpersicies vis cists 10,250 44,386 80,936 13,450 
MOL yeh seis cats + 9,153 47,248 31,083 16,165 
MS iGeeiete ae sae 9,472 46,3855 31,280 15,075 
DS Scmpiciare chistes oi 8,603 44,921 80,588 14,333 





The receipts and expenditures in the budget 
of 1881 were as follows (value in drachmas; 
1 drachma = 19°8 cents) : 

















RECEIPTS. Drachmas. 
MIS CEPLARES alee tie sre ciserciaels chversreBiteisic aszcd 10,596,000 
TNCIneCHtAXes; sheoneaco saeco ecern one 24,800,000 
Posts and telegraphs................0+- 1,354,200 
PublOMdomalnsiscee ies seis csc seud ces 2,780,360 
Paleofnational landsisaccesscos shes on. 4,128,000 
Miscellaneous receipts...............0006 4,997,000 
Charcheroyenuesi.y sac5 sa checs< sun ccdcen 396,000 
49,051,560 
EXPENDITURES. Drachmas, 
ubUc-debtsemascaaesa senna canteens 21,023,000 
BPONSIONS §,cctarcis'sfusicieasiaiee MR ALE 8,889,960 
Oisilistie scores 1,125,000 
Chambers,, ..... 560,000 
Ministry of Finance..... ---» 1,629,798 
vs Sse Moreigm) Attains) seca eee 1,639,286 
ee ER SUSUCO eins cl asee nee ae eee 8,018,288 
e tHe Ulnuerlonicramentntiteentts 5,249,859 

4 “ Public Worship and Educa- 
ti 2,477,885 
= 71,323,580 
e 5,282,680 
2,458,103 
4,483,200 
PLO LAME Dera sia dheag's:s/hisla sive stewart 124,155,139 
MGI Nor isa Ga oaciree cea mee ete 75,108,579 


The foreign debt in 1881 amounted to 320,- 
215,176 drachmas, the home debt to 170,192,- 
133 drachmas—in all, 490,407,309 drachmas. 

The Greek army, according to a royal decree 
of January 8, 1881, is to be as follows: 





* Inclusive of Thessaly and Epirus, ceded by Turkey in 
1881. For a table showing the area and population of each of 
the nomarchies into which the kingdom is divided, see * An- 
nual Cyclopsdia” for 1879, 
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Officers Men, 
Ministry of War and staffs.............. 104 115 
Infantry ee sencnccse oer enone ooacnnenet 1,004 56.821 
Cavyality.\incnisicedate tonne ane cls 8T 2, i 69 
ATUILELY ecistepiaters oibeieaactet nine Meme 196 6,739 
EENZINGOLS tersiete nos sete aeeneoe sete ae 120 4,514 
Gensdarmessi.igity wadeacmietes coun 89 5,263 
Sanitary troops, etC,. o....:..5-scs00. 552 38,714 

2,152 79,925 





The fleet in 1881 consisted of 15 vessels, of 
9,562 tons with 68 guns. Of these, two were 
ironclads, of 2,480 tons, 200 horse-power, and 
with eight guns. 

The imports in 1875 amounted to 114,486,- 
000 drachmas, and the exports to 75,764,000 
drachmas. 

The only railroad is the line connecting 
Athens with the Pireus, which is 12 kilome- 
tres long. The telegraphic lines in 1879 were 
4,009 kilometres and the wires 5,006 kilome- 
tres long. The number of offices was eighty- 
three, and the dispatches 331,059. The num- 
ber of post-offices in 1878 was 145; the number 
of letters carried, 3,215,232; of postal cards, 
12,168; of newspapers, 2,340,884; of printed 
matter and samples of merchandise, 41,990. 

Preparations for a war with Turkey, and the 
conquest of the provinces of Thessaly and Epi- 
rus, which were awarded to Greece by the Con- 
ference of Berlin, were in full progress in the 
beginning of the year. A new loan of 128,000,- 
000 francs was voted, and an advance of 25,- 
000,000 francs given immediately. The guar- 
antees for the loan were the tax on tobacco, the 
proceeds of the sale of national lands, and the 
privilege of issuing bank-notes in Thessaly and 
Epirus after the annexation. The Chamber ad- 
journed on the 3d of January, after the passage 
of the bill, till the 27th of the same month. The 
National Guard, composed of the men between 
thirty and forty years of age, and also the re- 
serve, numbering 10,000 or 15,000, were called 
out in January, thus increasing the strength of 
the army to 80,000 men. The message of the 
French Secretary for Foreign Affairs, denying 
that the settlement of Berlin was binding on 
Turkey or guaranteed by the powers, created 
a feeling of dread and dismay. But no party 
expressed itself in favor of submitting the 
boundary question to rearbitration. Coumoun- 
douros, the Prime Minister, who had shown no 
hesitation in placing the army on a war foot- 
ing, in his public utterances expressed hopes 
of the pacific termination of the dispute and of 
harmony with the will of Europe, but carefully 
avoided any words which implied a waiver of 
the claims founded on the award of Berlin. 
Trikoupis, the leader of the Opposition, which 
was as strong in the Legislature and in the 
country as the Government, was the spokes- 
man of the most belligerent and uncompromis- 
ing upholders of the Berlin line. Any sign of 
yielding to the diplomatic pressure would be 
the signal for the overthrow of the ministry. 
The people were entirely in earnest in their 
warlike aspirations. They fully expected to 
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march into the border provinces on the melt- 
ing of the snow. The belligerent sentiment 
was stronger in the country districts than at 
Athens. 

The Chamber resumed its sessions after the 
holiday recess in the first week of February. 
The Opposition leader, Trikoupis, stormed the 
ministry with questions regarding the diplo- 
matic negotiations, the military preparations, 
etc. The Opposition had been re-enforced by 
several seceders from the ranks of the minis- 
terialists. The more moderate and pacific tone 
which Coumoundouros had lately taken, under 
the influence of foreign diplomatists, was prej- 
udicial to his popularity. The Minister of 
Finance, Sotiropoulos, had sent in his resigna- 
tion upon the rejection by the budget com- 
mittee and a Cabinet council of a proposition 
to substitute a land-tax for the tax on live 
animals, but remained in office at the solicita- 
tion of his colleagues and the King. 

The Greek army mustered not more than 
7,000 men in the middle of 1880, before prepa- 
rations began for a war with Turkey. Before 
the end of the year there were twenty-three 
battalions of infantry ready to march, contain- 
ing 28,750 men, and a rifle corps of 9,600 men, 
besides two regiments of cavalry, sixteen bat- 
teries of artillery, and three engineer battalions, 
giving a total fighting strength of 44,830 men, 
not counting 4,000 gendarmes, 4,000 non-com- 
batants, and 9,000 reserves. The discipline 
and efficiency of the Greek army were astonish- 
ing, considering the brief period of training it 
had. The Greeks boasted that they could 
throw 60,000 men into the border provinces, 
Turkey had, meantime, been arranging her 
finances and organizing her army for defense, 
and claimed to have ready 60,000 troops to 
hold the Thessalian plain, and 40,000, besides 
the local Arnaut irregulars, for the protection 
of Epirus. The actual Turkish garrisons in the 
provinces at the beginning of the year were 
only about one quarter as strong, being some 
11,200 men of all arms in Epirus, and proba- 
bly a slightly stronger force in Thessaly. 

In the beginning of March, just before the 
opening of the conference in Constantinople, 
war material was landed at Volo, and prepara- 
tions were made for a strong defense of Thes- 
saly in case the Greeks crossed the border. 
No such precautions were necessary for the 
defense of Epirus. The Greek Thessalians 
were quiet, but there was no doubt that they 
would rise in a mass at the first approach of 
the Greek battalions. The Turkish troops in 
Thessaly had been increased to 29,700, with 
42,000 more ready to march at the first call. 
Every menacing move on the part of Greece 
was met by counter-preparations as effective. 
The Greek Government issued an order ealling 
out the National Guard on the 7th of Febru- 
ary. When mustered at Athens they displayed 
great enthusiasm. } 

Strategical considerations had much weight 
with the Porte to deter it from granting terri- 
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torial cessions, except under extreme outside 
pressure, to the despised Greek nation. If it 
parted with Mezzovo, in the Pindus, it would 
relinquish an important military point, which 
commands not only the whole of Epirus, but 
Southern Albania as well. If Larissa were 
given up, one of the most important provinces 
of the southwestern Balkan region would lie at 
the mercy of an invading army. Janina was 
the most important strategic position of all. 
Macedonia would remain to Turkey, but, shut 
in between the enlarged Greece and Bulgaria, 
with a preponderant Bulgarian population, and 
with Austria reaching out to acquire the Sa- 
lonica Railway line, which extends through the 
length of the province, it also seemed to be 
doomed if Thessaly and Epirus were given up. 

The Treaty of Berlin fixed the two extrem- 
ities of the new boundary-line at the mouths 
of the Kalamos and the Salambria Rivers, and 
directed that it should follow the general 
course of the two valleys. The after-confer- 
ence settled on a line with curves, extending 
northward of a straight line between the two 
points, and giving to Greece Larissa, Janina, 
and Mezzovo. The Porte insisted on retaining 
these places, at the conclusion of the Berlin 
Conference, but appeared to be reconciled later 
to the cession of Larissa. 

Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, the French Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, dispatched about the 
beginning of the year a circular note to French 
representatives at European courts, in which 
he appealed to foreign cabinets, and to the 
Greek Government and the Porte, to have the— 
Greek boundary dispute referred to the arbi- 
tration of the European powers. He pictured 
the dangers of a conflict between Greece and 
Turkey in terms more earnest and graphic than 
are customary in diplomatic documents. The 
slumbering passions and ambitions of the other 
races of European Turkey would be kindled by 
the example of Greece, and the whole Balkan 
Peninsula would soon be aflame with war. 
Europe would be obliged to intervene, and the 
resulting complications would involve the con- 
tinent in the horrors and devastations of a 
general European war. The claims of Greece 
to the enforcement by the powers of the de- 
limitation of the boundary proposed at the 
Berlin Conference, the French minister de- 
nied. The powers agreed in the Berlin Treaty 
to intermediate for the settlement of the bound- 
ary between Turkey and Greece, if invited. 
When Turkey and Greece had failed to come 
to an agreement at Prevesa and at Constanti- 
nople, in 1879, the intermediation of the pow- 
ers was appealed to, and their engagement 
was discharged by the conference at Berlin in 
1880, at which a boundary-line was recom- 
mended to the disputants to serve as a basis 
for specific negotiations. Greece accepted the 
counsel of the mediators, but Turkey rejected 
their proposals, which she was entirely free te 
do. The French note was dated December 24, 


1880. 
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The position taken by France, repudiating 
the idea that France or Europe had promised 
or guaranteed to Greece the boundary proposed 
by the conference of the signatory powers held 
in June, 1880, at Berlin, was formally declared 
to the Greek Government in a dispatch of 
Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire to the French minis- 
ter at Athens, Count Mony, dated December 
28th. Ie appealed to the Greeks to submit 
the dispute to arbitration. The conference had 
suggested an extension of Greek territory of 
20,000 square kilometres, and a court of arbi- 
tration could not be expected to reduce it by 
as much as 2,000 or 8,000 square kilometres, 
If Greece should reject the valuable accession 
of territory which would certainly be decreed 
to her without cost by the arbitrators, and 
should elect to plunge into war for the sake of 
a small additional extension, when the whole 
of the territory claimed now belongs in fact 
and of right to Turkey, then the civilized world 
would do best to leave to Greece the entire re- 
sponsibility for the terrible consequences. In 
the complications which would result, the na- 
tional existence of the Greek monarchy would 
not, improbably, be blotted out. 

In a dispatch, dated January 7th, Barthélemy 
Saint-Hilaire again reviewed the situation, and 
emphasized his construction of the relations of 
the powers to the Greek question. 

On the 20th of January Premier Coumoun- 
douros addressed to the powers a circular note 
on the Greek claims. The Berlin Congress, 
recognizing the precarious state of feeling in 
Epirus and Thessaly, and the danger to the 
peace of the Orient arising from the existing 
condition, adopted the thirteenth protocol, re- 
lating to the rectification of the boundary. The 
Porte endeavored to circumvent the decision 
of the international Areopagus, after signifying 
its acceptance in principle. The negotiations 
over the particulars were continued over three 
years without results, so that the supplement- 
ary conference became necessary. The con- 
ference of 1880 settled upon a boundary-line 
which satisfied the requirements of the Treaty 
of Berlin. The Porte then recognized the au- 
thority of the decision, which was spoken of 
as assigning important provinces to Greece. 
Now it is sought to interpret it as a mere ree- 
ommendation, the execution of which might 
be refused or deferred indefinitely. The Turk- 
ish policy of procrastination has no other aim 
than to stir up race passions in the border 
provinces, for the purpose of changing the 
proportions of the different nationalities in the 
population, and to tire out the Hellenic king- 
dom, which had made military preparations to 
occupy the territory assigned to it by the de- 
cree of Europe, and to restore order there. 
Europe ought to take measures to carry out 
the decision, and remove the cause of the 
strained and embittered state of feeling which 
was continually growing worse, and the dan- 
gers to the border provinces, to Greece, and 
to Turkey, which were imminent, 
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In a letter of instructions to Turkish embas- 
sadors, dated the 14th of December, the Porte 
offered to confer with the great powers con- 
cerning the Greek boundary, through their 
embassadors at Constantinople, but refused to 
submit the matter to a court of arbitration. 
The government at Athens likewise rejected 
the proposal for a new arbitration. 

The preliminaries to the conference proposed 
by the Porte were protracted till March. The 
Greek and Turkish Governments were pre- 
vailed upon to engage that no offensive steps 
would be taken before the negotiations with 
the powers were ended. Greece was informed 
that no aid would be extended by the powers, 
in case she refused to accept the boundary 
agreed upon. The Cabinets of Berlin and Vi- 
enna were in accord with the position taken 
by the French Government. To this the Brit- 
ish ministry also gave a formal adherence, in 
order to not break the European concert, but 
was inclined to uphold the guarantee of the 
Berlin Conference, and anxious to safeguard 
the interests of Greece. 

Messinesis, of Zgion, interpellated the gov- 
ernment in the Chamber, February 24th, with 
reference to the diplomatic steps taken. He 
dilated upon the wrongs committed upon the 
Greeks in Thessaly, the severity with which the 
poll-tax was being collected, and the imprison- 
ment, proscription, and barbarous treatment of 
the Hellenes. In Epirus and Albania as well, 
the Greek population was driven into banish- 
ment and thrown into prison by thousands, 
and whole towns were destroyed through the 
atrocities of the irregular soldiery from Asia, 
which had been let loose upon the land. 

Coumoundouros answered that all had been 
done which a Greek Government could do for 
their oppressed brothers; that they knew 
nothing about negotiations in Constantinople, 
and acknowledged only one decision of Europe, 
that of the Berlin Conference. 

About the Ist of March, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Premier, Coumoundouros, 
was visited by the ministers of the treaty 
powers in a body. In answer to an interroga- 
tory in the Chamber regarding the circum- 
stance, he gave the information that it was to 
notify him that fresh negotiations for a peace- 
ful compromise had been entered upon at Con- 
stantinople, and that the Porte had promised 
not to commence hostilities pending the con- 
sultations, and to obtain from him a like as- 
surance; to which request he gave the follow- 
ing answer: ‘The King’s government will be 
guided by the wishes of the powers, as it al- 
ways has, in the past. It will abstain from any 
hostile act against the neighboring state, in the 
hope that the negotiations commenced in Con- 
stantinople will speedily confirm and regulate 
the execution of the award of Europe.” 

The first proposition made by the Porte 
to the conference was the transfer of Crete, 
and the cession of the portion of Thessaly be- 
tween the existing boundary and the Peneus 
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This arrangement was warmly approved by 
Count Hatzfeld, the German embassador, and 
favored by all the others except the British 
representative. The latter would not hear of 
the substitution of the great island which 
guards the Algean, just as Beaconsfield and 
Salisbury opposed its cession when demanded 
at the Berlin Congress by the Greek delegates, 
Brailas and Delijannis, and approved by Wad- 
dington. The Porte now withdrew this prop- 
osition, and promised to grant nearly the whole 
of Thessaly and a small strip of Epirus, includ- 
ing a part of the coast of the Gulf of Arta, but 
retaining Prevesa as well as Janina and Mez- 
zovo. Goeshen insisted upon the cession of 
the entire Gulf of Arta. The embassadors, 
after prolonged discussion of the arrangement 
to which the Porte had been induced to accede, 
and after modifications favorable to Greece 
were agreed to, all concurred in the settlement 
and obtained the approval of their govern- 
ments. The acceptance of the compromise by 
Greece was then all that was wanting. The 
unanimous agreement of the powers in the new 
settlement had the legal effect of annulling the 
former decision. The conclusions were com- 
municated to the Greek Government in an iden- 
tical note from all the powers. The Porte an- 
nounced that in case Greece rejected the offer 
it would recall its proposal. The note express- 
ly declared that Greece, if she refused the con- 
ditions which the powers had procured on her 
behalf, and should proceed to enforce her de- 
mands with arms, would stand entirely alone 
and must bear the consequences. Coumoundou- 
ros, before the reception of the identical note, 
sought to rob it of a part of its force, and leave 
the way open for further pretensions to Epirus, 
by a circular to the powers. , 

The new boundary-line adopted by the Con- 
stantinople Conference commences at the Aige- 
an coast a little to the north of Kara Dervent, 
curves slightly to the southward, and ascends 
again, striking the line of the Berlin Confer- 
ence in the vicinity of Tchula, which it follows 
for 30 or 35 miles in a westerly direction, then 
trends southward, leaving Mezzovo and Janina 
on the Turkish side, striking the Arta River, 
which it follows to its mouth. The fortress of 
Punta is given to Greece; Prevesa remains in 
Turkish hands, but its fortifications are to be 
razed; while the navigation of the Gulf of Arta 
is to be free. These latter conditions were 
imposed upon the Porte by the powers. The 
powers engaged to see that the arrangement 
was carried out, and the territory given over to 
Greek possession. 

The extent of the ceded territories is about 
two thirds of the area awarded by the Berlin 
Conference. It contains 265 geographical square 
miles. The Turkish official almanac gives the 
male population of the ceded districts in Thes- 
saly as 20,000 Mohammedans and 150,000 non- 
Mohammedans, composed of Greeks and Pindus 
Wallachians, and the male population of the 
district of Arta as 4,000 Mohammedans and 
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20,000 non-Mohammedans, the latter consist- 
ing of Greco-Wallachians, Pindus Wallachians, 
and Zinzarians or Macedo-Wallachians. Of 
the 140,000 Christian inhabitants about 114,- 
000 are of pure Greek blood, 14,000 are of 
mixed Greek and Wallachian descent, and 12,- 
000 are pure Wallachians. The Mohammedan 
element is most thickly settled in and about 
Larissa and Phersala, occupying the most pro- 
ductive portions of the annexed territory. The 
Wallachians are thickest in the southern parts 
of the Pindus Mountains, in the northern end 
of the Arta Valley, and on the southwestern 
slope of Olympus. The Greeco-Wallachians 
are found everywhere in the border-lands be- 
tween Greek and Wallachian settlements. 

The new boundary-line starts from Kara 
Dervent, on the Gulf of Salonica, 54 miles be- 
low Platamana, and on the northern edge of 
the bottom-land at the mouth of the Salambria. 
It follows the southernmost ridge of the Olym- 
pus, passing north of Lividaki Lake and over 
the heights of Analipsis and Hodaman. From 
here it takes first a southwesterly direction, 
crossing the summit of Meluna, afterward a 
southerly one along the Kritiri chain to the 
Xeria River. Elassona, the industrial town 
Cherichina, and the mountainous district to the 
north, which were given to Greece by the Ber- 
lin Conference, remain Turkish. The line takes 
a westerly direction between the Salambria 
and Xeria Rivers, passing the villages of Flam- ° 
uristi and Gavronon, and merges in the line of 
the Berlin Conference five kilometres northwest 
of the latter place. It diverges from this again 
in order to leave on the Turkish side the im- 
portant strategic point of Mezzovo with the 
Zygos Pass, and is marked by the summits of 
Mayromuni, Doshimi, and the gigantic Peris- 
teri. It then passes into Epirus, following a 
mountain creek, the Kalarytes, down to the 
Arta, near the village of Michalici, and tran- 
sects the valley of the Arta down to the Am- 
brakian Gulf. Two thirds of the drainage 
basin of the Arta fall to the share of Greece. 
The peak of Actium, or Punta, is on the 
Greek side, and its fortifications must be dis- 
mantled. 

The intensest excitement prevailed through- 
out Greece when the news came that the pow- 
ers had approved, with some modifications, the 
boundary-line proposed by the Porte, instead 
of maintaining the frontier adopted by the 
Berlin Conference. The ‘“‘ Mon” newspaper 
struck a note to which every heart responded 
when it called to arms and appealed to the 
Panhellenic idea: 


Europe, which has torn up its own work, may not 
seem to be the friend and well-wisher of Greece, and 
philippics are written fulminating wrath, if the will 
of Europe is defied and its decree set at naught. 

But dha essence of the matter is, that Europe, even 
against its will, is on our side, and can not act other- 
wise than in our favor. Though a thousand proto- 
cols and declarations be written down; though warn- 
ings, ay threats, be denounced against us, all will 
vanish like bubbles at the first breath, so soon as we 
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on our part adopt a firm policy and a manly determi- 
nation to tread without deviation the path of national 
duty and of sacred interests. After Turkey has car- 
ried her arrogance and her contempt for Europe to the 
point of dragging Europe to Constantinople to tear 
up the decision of the Berlin Congress—who will main- 
tain that Greece will be punished by Europe, when 
Europe has not punished Turkey ? 

Europe can not come out as our opponent if we pro- 
ceed to the execution of its own decision, and supple- 
ment and complete it if possible. True, no treaty has 
been signed which guarantees us the alliance of Ku- 
rope, and we have no protocol which assures us of aid 
and support in our struggle, But let us not forget 
that the true international treaties are not those writ- 
ten with ink and paper—the latest treaty, that of Ber- 
lin, shows us clearly how much weight written trea- 
ties possess. The true treaties of lasting value are the 
unwritten treaties of national rights and international 
interests, and these neither personal cavils nor diplo- 
matic artifices can destroy or impair. Such true and 
irreversible compacts subsist between us and Europe, 
between us and the whole civilized world. Greece 
represents in the Orient, not conquest, but liberation ; 
not robbery and extortion, but creative effort and 
peaceful industry ; not misery and decay, but prog- 
ress and liberty. 


It was feared that the dissatisfaction of the 
Greeks at the change in the boundary arrange- 
ment would still prevent a peaceful settlement ; 
that they would either reject the offer outright 
or delay their answer so long that Turkey would 
withdraw her propositions. Within the proper 
time Coumoundouros returned, April 7th, a cau- 
tiously worded note in which he accepted the 
promised territory, demanded that the powers 
should secure its evacuation, and committed 
the welfare of the Epirotes to the guardianship 
of Europe, without renouncing the prospects 
held out by the Berlin decision of the amalga- 
mation of Epirus with Greece. The accept- 
ance of the proffered cession was couched in 
the following words: 


Greece, though pained to see substituted for the 
decision of the Conference of Berlin another boundary- 
line, hastens nevertheless to thank the powers for their 
benevolent interest. She desires to know what term 
will be set for the occupation, and what guarantee will 
be offered that the occupation will be accomplished 
without bloodshed. 


The representatives of the powers objected 
to the form of the acceptance, and on the 13th 
of April Coumoundouros substituted the follow- 
ing document, which was approved as a formal 
acceptance of the conditions: 


When the Greek Government accepted the serious 
decree of the Berlin Conference, the Government con- 
sidered, as it considers to-day, that the decision of 
the great powers of Europe created rights and obli- 
et ced affecting both Turkey and Greece, and the in- 

abitants of the provinces which were awarded to 
Greece as well as Europe. To-day the great powers 
come forward to inform Greece that since, through the 
force of circumstances, the conclusions laid down in 
the Berlin decision can no longer attain the peaceable 
fulfillment which the Cabinets had in view, these have 
instructed their ministers in Greece that they should 
consider and establish among themselves the bound- 
ary-line which best suits the requirements of the sit- 
uation. The conclusions of the embassadors, which 
Europe has adopted and expressly substituted for 
those of the decree of July 1, 1880, alter in a radical 
manner the boundary-line of the Berlin Conference ; 
they put in the place of it a new boundary-line, the 
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main positions on which afford no sort of security and 
lack every requirement for natural defenses. This 
line, whose detects must occasion inevitable difficulties 
in the present and danger for the future, Greece is 
expected, according to the dispatch which has been 
received, to accept at once. In regard to this invita- 
tion of the powers, Greece could not ayoid reflecting 
as to whether its acceptance would bring the question 
nearer to a conclusion, whether it would insure the 
complete, rapid, and peaceful solution of the difficulty. 
The experience of the past, the fate of the arrange- 
ment concluded in Berlin, the effect of the acquies- 
cence expressed by Greece in the conclusions of the 
conference—all this has not encouraged the Hellenic 
Government to give an affirmative reply. Hence it is 
of importance to her to learn when the new decision 
of Europe shall be carried out ; whether the peaceable 
delivery of the territories ceded to Greece will be 
effected immediately, or within a stated, brief period ; 
and finally, to be enlightened as to the guarantees 
which the powers would give that it would take place. 
The Greek Government is pained to learn that the 
prospect of a breach of the peace has been sufficient 
to impel Europe to modify the decision reached in 
Berlin. Greece would never have supposed that Tur- 
key would refuse to submit to the arbitration of the 
great powers in such manner as to oppose their firm 
and unalterable will and expose herself to all the 
eventualities of a war whose consequences and extent 
she herself could not caleulate. Greece desires peace ; 
she rests in the hope that the great powers will take 
into serious consideration her appeal to their sense of 
right, that they will weigh it in the same spirit of 
good-will which has ever eee them in their decis- 
ions upon Greece and the Hellenes. Greece is grate- 
ful to Europe for the peaceful solution of the question 
of the Greek boundaries, She will therefore hasten 
to take possession of the territories which she is to re- 
ceive, and to offer all guarantees that may be desired 
tor the benefit of the Mussulmans of the almexed prov- 
inces, both with regard to their religion and respect 
for their rights of property. But though resolved to 
take the peaceful course which has been pointed out 
to her by Europe, whose counsels she has at all times 
been accustomed to respect, Greece believes it to be 
neither a dignified nor an honorable proceeding on her 
part toward children who remain on the other side 
of the new boundary, and whose rights Europe sol- 
emnly acknowledged at Berlin, and has repeatedly 
confirmed, to leave them to their fate. 
COUMOUNDOUROS. 


As soon as the conditions of the new ad- 
justinent were made public, the military ardor 
of the Greeks abated. In the country demon- 
strations in favor of war took place, but at 
Athens the party of Trikoupis as well as the 
adherents of the Government approved the 
tranquil acceptance of the situation. There 
was a party which would have embraced the 
opportunity afforded by any wavering on the 
part of Turkey to agitate in favor of breaking off 
from the agreement. The powers addressed 
a collective note to the Porte, urging that the 
terms of the settlement should be drawn in a 
formal convention without delay. ‘The Greek 
frontier commission met to arrange the terms 
of the convention in the middle of May. The 
convention between the Porte and the powers 
was concluded and signed at Constantinople, 
May 24th. The Ottoman delegates on the com- 
mission presented stipulations for insuring the 
religious, civil, and property rights of Mussul- 
mans in the ceded provinces. The Porte de- 
manded among other terms that Mussulman 
communities should choose their own officials, 
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that the formalities of the Ottoman law should 
be observed in the case of any person changing 
his religion, and that questions of marriage 
or succession between Mussulmans should be 
judged by Mohammedan tribunals, which should 
retain their connection with the Sheik-ul-Islam. 
Some of the demands were rejected, as not 
transferring in full sovereignty of the province, 
The delegates of the powers added to the docu- 
ment the line of the new frontier, and condi- 
tions as to the time and mode of evacuation. 
The transfer of the territory was to begin im- 
mediately, under the superintendence of an 
international military commission. The Turk- 
ish authorities proceeded leisurely to prepare 
for the evacuation. A convention identical in 
substance with that made with the powers was 
concluded between the Porte and the Hellenic 
Government. This document was signed July 
2d. The direction of the evacuation was in- 
trusted to Dervish Pasha, the officer who ef- 
fected the transfer of Dulcigno to Montenegro. 
Arta was handed over to the Greek authorities 
on the very last day allowed by the terms. 
Punta had been evacuated by Hidayet Pasha 
through a mistake the preceding day, but being 
reoccupied before the entry of the Greeks a 
possible collision was averted. There was a 
considerable exodus of Mohammedans previous 
to the occupation, but this soon stopped, and 
many of those. who left returned. Excel- 
lent discipline was maintained in the occu- 
pation by the military of the successive zones 
evacuated according to the stipulations of the 
convention, and ready money was paid for all 
supplies. The Turkish officials had collected 
the taxes for the current year before leaving. 
A difference arose between the Turkish mem- 
bers of the commission and the representatives 
of the powers regarding the delimitation of the 
new frontier in Thessaly. The latter maintained 
that the line should run, according to the con- 
vention, between Hritiri and Zarko along a 
crest of hills northward of the Salambria, 
while the Turkish representatives insisted on 
carrying it across the river. This was made 
the subject of a note from the embassadors to 
the Porte. 

The special Turkish post-office at Larissa 
was abolished by the Greek Government. The 
Ottoman Government thereupon addressed a 
note to the Greek Government demanding that 
all the Greek post-offices in the Turkish Em- 
pire should be closed. The Greek minister to 
Turkey, Condouriotis, replied that the Hel- 
lenic Government maintained separate post- 
offices in Turkey, the same as the other powers, 
and under the most-favored-nation clause in 
the treaty of commerce, whereas the operation 
of foreign posts in Greece was forbidden by 
the Constitution. 

GUATEMALA (ReptBiica DE GUATEMALA), 
one of the five independent states of Central 
America, has still to settle the old question of 
limits with Mexico, and determine the owner- 
ship of the territory of Soconusco, which has 
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long been administered by and regarded as 
forming a part of the Republic of Mexico. In 
1881 Guatemala applied for the friendly inter- 
vention of the United States; but Mexico re- 
fused to submit to arbitration or even discussion 
of the question, asserting her right to the dis- 
puted territory by option of the inhabitants 
themselves, and an undisturbed possession for 
fifty years. 

Statistics concerning area, territorial divis- 
ion, population, etc., will be found in the 
* Annual Cyclopedia” for 1875 and 1880. In 
the late census returns, published on October 
31, 1880, the population of the republic was 
set down at 1,400,000, against 1,197,054 in 
1872; and the population of the capital at 
62,186. The civil registry office recorded dur- 
ing the year 1880, 31 marriages; 165 naturali- 
zations; 18 strangers domiciled in the city; 54 
men and 69 women recognized as legitimate 
children ; 755 men and 751 women died; and 
634 male and 556 female children born. The 
number of births for the whole republic was 
48,927; that of the deaths, 23,346; increase, 
25,581. 

The President of Guatemala is General Ru- 
fino Barrios, elected May 7, 1878, for a period 
of six years. His term of office was prolonged 
by decree of the Constitutional Assembly under 
date of October 28, 1876; and he was re-elected 
March 15, 1880, for a period of six years. The 
Cabinet was composed of the following minis- 
ters: Foreign Affairs, Dr. Lorenzo Monttfar ; 
Interior, Dr. F. Cruz; War, Sefior J. M. Ba- 
rrundia; Public Instruction, Sefior Delfino San- 
chez; Agriculture, Sefior A. Pefia; Public 
Works, Sefior M. Herrera. 

The Guatemalan Minister to the United 
States is Sefior Don A, Ubico; and the Consul- 
General (for the Union) at New York, is Sefior 
Don Jacobo Baiz. 

The United States Minister to the five Cen- 
tral American republics (and resident in Gua- 
temala) is Dr. Cornelius A. Logan; and the 
United States Consul at Guatemala City, Mr. 
J. F. Medina. 

The armed force of the republic comprises 
2,180 men in active service and 33,229 militia. 

The organization of a police force has been 
reported, under the direction of an ex-police 
official from New York, who appears also to 
have been intrusted with the framing of a 
special code for the regulation of the force. 

The report of the Inspector of Public In- 
struction * for 1880 shows decided progress in 
educational affairs. In six of the superior in- 
stitutions of learning the cost to the public 
Treasury was $104,393.96, in addition to con- 
siderable sums received from pupils and for 
examinations and degrees. The schools were 
in a high state of efficiency, increasing attend- 
ance, and the appropriations for school funds 
on a correspondingly higher scale than for any 
other year. The fostering of education has 
been one of the constant cares of the Presi- 

* See “ Annual Cyclopedia” for 1850, p. 350, 
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dent, and he is well seconded in his efforts by 
the enlightened zeal of the present Minister of 
Public Instruction, Don Delfino Sanchez. The 
“Tnstitutos”’ of Guatemala and Quezaltenango, 
and the colleges for females in both towns, are 
establishments worthy of a progressive govern- 
ment and country. ‘‘ Belen,” with its efficient 
‘staff of lady professors, principally foreigners, 
excites universal admiration for its excellent 
management and the rapid progress of its pu- 
pils. This is the favorite educational establish- 
ment, and here the daughters of the leading 
members of society receive their education, 
side by side with many who are maintained at 
the public expense, with the expectation that 
they will afterward devote part of their time 
to the education of their less fortunate sisters, 
as teachers in the public schools that now ex- 
ist throughout the republic. 

The national revenue and expenditures for 
the year 1879 were as exhibited in the sub- 
joined tables: 











REVENUE, 

Balance from preceding year............. $21,617 
Wustomsinecelpts.e usc cctcst sce cee tenc 2,510,369 
MAX ORNOUC Me Riemer hielo ine ch aicicicans warts 99,123 
MONOpOUEST Fes eek kes does aoe 82,805 
Reimbursements, interest, ete .. ie 13.869 
MGOAMIS Yorn eyicro suis Store rete nibs vin - 1,816,228 
DQPOSIES Me enc care Memelels ue bets et 64,359 
Na tlomalvBankk Assis taidtecs ch ankec aca es 887,862 
BUN GTION sisson ciejss oe ele ak h ersiatae nesses 89,025 

ofall wranescceeestasktomatomeoans $4,534,757 

EXPENDITURE, 

AC IMINIStLALLONG hrs seleiare og eisisis cise siete eee $2,728,456 
INGtIONALA DU mitch cess sohtme ck a qaceisnee 1,000,382 
Railways......... ae 200,000 
Reimbursements.. 416,789 
ATROSUS teeta sletece whale 151,781 
International Bank 1,419 
SUNArIGw see tie eee hes sok eine eee 27,83T 

ENO bal srromastetste cites hele okicte fe cya bie Dele be $4,526,664 

PCPS Ararjaisi-reteieeisisisl cs ciais)< ceteck tars $8,903 


The national debt was officially reported as 
follows on January 1, 1880: 


Morelonidebt.ne... asics ¢cictaeMon cans $3,304,966 
Hlomerdebtr ce aii eaiatect’s ves sec oess 4,029,892 
PL OLE: 25 sie) ctejaiciresicBie aay Otis amicistae fetes $7,334,258 


This total shows an increase of $1,964,829 as 
compared with the showing for January 1, 
1879. 

In the annual report of the Corporation of 
Foreign Bondholders, published in 1881, the 
statement concerning the Guatemala indebt- 
edment growing out of British loans figured as 
follows: approximate principal unredeemed, 
£542,200 ($2,711,005); total, with overdue in- 
terest, £712,392 ($3,561,960). 

We transcribe the following extract from the 
semi-annual returns of the International Bank 
of Guatemala for the period ending June 380, 
1881; the situation described therein being as 
satisfactory as the showing of other prosperous 
banks in larger commercial centers: There 
are ninety-one subscribers to its funds, who, 
on a nominal capital of $910,000, have paid up 
$637,000. Cash in hand, $379,831.17; cash in 
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agencies, $70,007.12; bills receivable, $1,202,- 
825.90; various debtors, $233,510.63; shares 
of the Bank of Salvador, $70,000; United 
States bonds, $57,612.50, etc. Bills of the 
bank circulated to the amount of $276,652. 
The reserve has been increased to $64,000, and 
the dividend-fund is $20,686.74. Discounts 
during the six months footed up to $2,068,- 
224.70. The exchange business during the six 
months was profitable, and promises to be still 
more favorable on account of special advan- 
tages obtained for the bank in Europe, by Mr. 
J. F, Medina, the former manager. The net 
profits of the concern were $66,050.52 for the 
six months, out of which a dividend of $500 
per share was paid, or at the rate of over 14 
per cent per annum on the paid-up capital of 
the bank. 

The exports and imports, with the destina- 
tions and sources thereof respectively, were as 
follows for 1880: 





EXPORTS. 

DESTINATION, Values, 
Great/Britain'...ans de cesee nates ca pete $835,000 
Wnited States! <5... onder ence asec. 1,776,000 
HYTancOs a,c. cheauetectonaen oa teen 727,000 
Germany.c,.\.jeesbisiekagaeceseaer acne 860,000 
Viarlous, cpes sch ace eaci deme onten eee 227,000 

LOUAYS Scere nia tercwinicetine ete eee $4,425,000 
IMPORTS. 

SOURCES. Values. 
Great Britains. ocaseeedencetineee aceite $1,037,000 
United: States. paseo aeecee cases 645,000 
France. ....- 536,000 
Germany 425,000 
Various’... ce caa sass oe 892,000 








The quantity and destinations of the coffee 
exported in 1880 were as below: 








Lbs, 
Great Britain 5,907,600 
Brancete. qecsese ancien eee 5,088,SS4 
Germany. ccoaaescecce acest -. 5,822,202 
=: ae 

United States | pa SHaaee \ 11,835,606 
Balizos Fates kicie bets noe at eae nc een 246,885 
South America hes cnccessnneuse dates 855,858 
Belgiumit.c reset ia cieh oe 171,380 
Lally: irre ciain kaistonte selelet « oc eee ee 40,380 
All other destinations ...........0.ccecee 12,522 

T otaluctie ets rcrameteisc sks vse ae eee 28,976,267 


The imports from the United States were as 
follows in 1880: from New York, $141,591.48; 
from California, $502,995.26; from New Or- 
leans, $11,367.12; total, $656,913.81. The ex- 
ports to the United States, in the same year, 
were of the total value of $1,776,214.70. 

The work on the branch of the railway from 
Escuintla to the capital had been commenced ; 
and a concession for the construction of a line 
from Santo Tomas, on the Atlantic coast, had 
been granted to Larrondo Brothers; distance, 
240 miles; estimated cost, $14,000,000. This 
new line, if built, will materially facilitate our 
trade with Guatemala, there being already a 
line of steamers plying between New Orleans 
and Livingston, near Santo Tomas. 

Guatemala is now in the Postal Union. 
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GUITEAU’S TRIAL. Within a few days 
after the death of President Garfield proceed- 
ings were begun in the District of Columbia 
for bringing his assailant to trial on a charge 
of murder. At first a question of jurisdiction 
was raised, the death of the victim having 
occurred in the State of New Jersey. The 
Opinion was expressed that the rule of the 
common law prevailed in the District, and that 
its courts could not have jurisdiction in a case 
of murder unless the death as well as the crimi- 
nal act occurred within its boundaries. There 
was no doubt that the courts of New Jersey 
would have jurisdiction, inasmuch as the stat- 
ute law of that State provided that both in the 
case of death within its limits from criminal 
injury caused elsewhere, and injury within its 
limits resulting in death elsewhere, indictment 
could be found and tried in the county within 
which either the death or the injury took place. 
At the request of Judge E. W. Scudder, of the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey, Attorney-Gen- 
eral Stockton considered the question of the 
proper action to be taken in that State. He 
wrote to District- Attorney Corkhill, of the 
District of Columbia, stating that he should 
not advise any legal proceedings to be taken in 
New Jersey with a view to the punishment of 
the crime of Guiteau, unless he should be in- 
formed that it could not be punished under the 
jurisdiction of the courts of the Federal Dis- 
trict. The District Attorney replied that he 
had no doubt that the law in force there would 
be found adequate to meet the case. Judge 
Scudder accordingly, on the 4th of October, 
charged the Grand Jury of Monmouth County 
that it would not be advisable or necessary ‘‘ to 
take any action in this matter at the present 
time, unless we shall be notified that the prose- 
cution and indictment of the offense in this 
county are required to prevent a failure of jus- 
tice, which does not now appear probable, ac- 
cording to the statement made by the proper 
legal authority of the city of Washington.” 

The case had by this time been already 
brought before the Grand Jury of the District 
of Columbia on the evidence of Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Barnes, who testified in relation to the 
wound; George W. Adams and Officer Kear- 
ney, who witnessed the shooting; and Dr. D. 
S. Lamb, who conducted the autopsy of the 
President’s body. The presentment of the 
jury was made on the 4th of October, the in- 
dictment was found in due form a few days 
later, and on the 14th of October the prisoner 
was arraigned in court to plead to the indict- 
ment. In the mean time he had caused to be 
printed in one of the public journals a state- 
ment of facts and an explanation of his motives. 
In this he gave a long account of his career, 
his participation in the political canvass of 
1880, and his efforts to obtain an appoint- 
ment at the hands of the new Administration. 
He said : 

ion of the idea of removing the President 
eS tae : Conkling resigned on Monday, May 16, 
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1881. On the following Wednesday I was in bed. I 
think I retired about eight o’clock. I felt depressed 
and perplexed on account of the political situation, and 
I retired much earlier than usual. I felt wearied in 
mind and body, and I was in my bed about nine 
oclock, and I was thinking over the political situa- 
tion, and the idea flashed through my brain that if 
~ President was out of the way everything would go 
etter. 


He then proceeded to give a detailed account 
of his preparation for the crime and of its exe- 
cution, claiming that he was under a divine 
pressure which he could not resist. In regard 
to the legal aspect of the case and his defense, 
he said: 


I shot the President without malice or murderous 
intent. I deny any legal liability in this case. In 
order to constitute the crime of murder two elements 
must co-exist. First, an actual homicide ; second, mal- 
ice—mailice in law or malice in fact. The law presumes 
malice from the tact of the homicide ; the degree of 
malice depends upon the condition of the man’s mind 
at the time of the homicide. If two men quarrel and 
one shoots the other in heat or passion, the law says 
that is manslaughter. The remoteness of the shooting 
from the moment of its conception fastens the degree 
of the malice. The further you go from the concep- 
tion to the shooting the greater the malice, because 
the law says that in shooting a man a few hours ora 
few days after the conception the mind has a chance 
to cool, and therefore the act is deliberate. Malice 
in fact depends upon the circumstances attending the 
homicide. Malice in law is liquidated in this case by 
the facts and circumstances, as set forth in these pages, 
attending the removal of the President. { had none 
but the best of feelings, personally, toward the Presi- 
dent. I always thought of him and spoke of him as 
General Garfield. 


At the request of the accused, his brother- 
in-law, George M. Scoville, of Chicago, took 
charge of his defense. Attempts to secure the 
aid of prominent lawyers, including R. T. Mer- 
rick, of Washington; Emory A. Storrs, of Chi- 
cago; and B. F. Butler, of Massachusetts, were 
unsuccessful, though Mr. Merrick expressed his 
willingness to argue the question of jurisdiction, 
if it were made an issue in the case. On his 
arraignment the prisoner pleaded “ Not guilty,” 
and desired to make a statement, but the priv- 
ilege was denied, as not appropriate at that 
time. In arguing for a delay of the trial, Mr. 
Scoville stated that the defense would consist 
of two points: First, the insanity of the de- 
fendant; and, second, that the wound was not 
necessarily mortal, and was not the cause of 
death. The time of trial was fixed for Novem- 
ber 7th, and it was intimated that there might 
be a preliminary consideration of the question 
of jurisdiction. This was not had, however, 
as the plea of “ Not guilty” waived for the 
time the objection on this point. Subsequent- 
ly Judge Oox, of the Criminal Court, assigned 
Mr. Leigh Robinson to be associate counsel for 
the defense; and Mr. Walter D. Davidge, of 
Washington, and John K. Porter, of New York, 
were employed to assist in the prosecution. A 
motion for the postponement of the trial to 
November 21st resulted in its being set down 
peremptorily for the 14th of that month. In 
the mean time an order was obtained from the 
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court permitting the summoning of twenty 
witnesses for the defense, at the expense of the 
Government. 

On the first day set for the trial, lack of har- 
mony appeared between the counsel for the 
defense. Mr. Robinson applied for a postpone- 
ment, on the ground that he was not fully pre- 
pares and was endeavoring to obtain additional 
egal aid. Mr. Scoville objected to his proceed- 
ings, declaring that he had not been consulted 
in the matter; and the prisoner violently de- 
manded that Mr. Robinson “get out of the 
case.” The prisoner also attempted to deliver 
an address to the court, but was not permitted 
todoso, The address was, however, published, 
and contained a reiteration of his motives in 
‘‘removing the President,” to save the Re- 
publican party, and prevent a new civil war; 
and of his claim that he was inspired by the 
Deity, and compelled to the performance of the 
act. No postponement was granted. After 
the jury-panel had been sworn, Judge Cox 
made the following observations regarding dis- 
qualifications for the required service: 


Under the Constitution, the prisoner is entitled to 
be tried by an impartial jury. But an idea prevails 
that any impression or opinion, however lightly formed 
or feebly held, disqualifies from serving in the charac- 
ter of an impartial juror. This is an error. As the 
Supreme Court says: ‘‘ In these days of newspaper en- 
terprise and universal education, every case of public 
interest is almost as a matter of necessity brought to 
the attention of all the intelligent people in the vicin- 
ity, and scarcely one can be ian among those best 
fitted for jurors, who has not read or heard of it, and 
who has not some impression or some opinion in re- 
spect to its merits.’’ Ifthe prevalent idea I have men- 
tioned were correct, it would follow that the most 
illiterate and uninformed people in the community 
would be the best qualified to discharge duties which 
require some intelligence and information. It is now 
generally, if not universally, agreed that such opinions 
or ere as are merely gathered from newspapers 
or public report, and are mere hypothetical or condi- 
tional opinions, dependent upon the truth of the re- 

orts, and not so fixed as to prevent one from giving a 
‘air and impartial hearing to the accused, and render- 
ing a verdict according to the evidence, do not dis- 
qualify. On the other hand, fixed and decided opin- 
ions against the accused, which would have to be 
overcome before one could feel impartial, and which 
would resist the force of evidence for the accused, 
would be inconsistent with the impartiality that the 
law requires. There is a natural reluctance to serve 
on a case like this, and a disposition to seek to be ex- 
eused, on the ground of having formed an opinion, 
when in fact no real disqualification exists. But it is 
your duty, as good citizens, to assist the court in the 
administration of justice in just such cases, unless you 
are positively disqualified, and I shall expect you on 

our consciences to answer fairly as to the question of 
umpartiality, according to the explanation of it which 
I have given to you. 


Three days were oceupied in obtaining the 
jury, which was constituted as follows: John 
P. Hamlin, restaurant-keeper; Frederick W. 
Brandenburg, cigar-dealer; Henry J. Bright, 
retired merchant; Charles J. Stewart, mer- 
chant; Thomas H. Langley, grocer; Michael 
Sheehan, grocer; Samuel F. Hobbs, plasterer ; 
George W. Gates, machinist; Ralph Wormley 
(colored), laborer; W. H. Brawner, commission- 
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merchant; Thomas Heinlein, iron-worker ; Jo- 
seph Prather, commission-merchant. 

On the day on which the jury was completed 
the prisoner, who claimed to be acting as coun- 
sel in his own defense, succeeded in having an 
appeal for aid ‘‘to the legal profession of Amer- 
ica”’ published, in spite of the objection of Mr. 
Scoville. 

The case for the prosecution was opened by 
District-Attorney Corkhill, on the 17th of No- 
vember. He detailed to the jury the facts re- 
lating to the crime, and endeavored to show 
that it was planned and executed as the result 
of political disappointment, and for the purpose 
of revenge. In regard to the question of mo- 
tives and purposes, as bearing on the legal as- 
pects of the crime, he said: 

The unlawful killing of any reasonable creature 
by a person of sound memory and discretion, with 
malice aforcthought, either expressed or implied, is 
murder. The motives and intentions of an individual 
who commits a crime are of necessity known to him 
alone. No human power can penetrate the recesses 
of the heart; no eye but the eye of God can discern 
the motives for human action. ‘Hence the law wisel 
says that a man’s motives shall be judged from his 
acts, so that if one kill another suddenly, without any 

rovocation, the law implies malice. Jf a man uses a 

eadly weapon, it is presumed he intended to commit 
murder, and in general the law presumes a man to in- 
tend the natural consequences of his act. Were there 
nothing more against the accused than the occurrences 
of the morning of July 2d, the evidence of his crime 
would be complete, and you would be authorized to 
conclude that he feloniously, willfully, and with mal- 
ice aforethought, did kill and murder James A. Gar- 
field. But crime is never natural. The man who 
attempts to vidlate the laws of God and society goes 
counter to the ordinary course of human action. He 
is a world to himself. He is against society, against 
organization, and of necessity his action can never be 
measured by the rules governing men in the every- 
day transactions of life. No criminal ever violated 
the laws who did not leave the traces of his crime dis- 
tinct and clear when once discovered. So in this case 
we can only add to the enormity of this offense by 
showing you its origin, its conception, and the plans 
adopted for its execution. 

On the same day Secretary Blaine and Sefior 
Simon Comacho, Minister from Venezuela, were 
examined as witnesses of the act of shooting. 
Mr. Blaine was also examined with reference 
to the prisoner’s persistent and unsuccessful 
application for office previous to his alleged 
conception of the crime. The next day was 
occupied with further testimony of eye-wit- 
nesses of the shooting, and the examination of 
the private secretary of the late President in 
regard to the efforts of the accused to obtain 
an appointment to office. Several letters re- 
lating to the application were put in evidence. 
In some of these the prisoner expressed his 
dissatisfaction with the conduct of Mr. Blaine, 
accused the latter of working for his own 
nomination for the presidency in 1884, and 
promised the President his influence and sup- 
port for arenomination. He also intimated that 
the course of Mr. Blaine threatened to bring 
disaster to the Administration. The next two 
days were occupied with medical testimony in 
regard to the President’s injury and its treat- 
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ment. The doctors who first examined the 
wound and attended the President throughout 
his illness gave their testimony, and Dr. Bliss 
was closely cross-examined in regard to the 
mode of treatment. The joint of the vertebral 
column which was perforated by the bullet 
was exhibited in court, and the character of 
the wound was fully explained, as well as the 
details of its treatment by the physicians. The 
part of the cross-examination intended to show 
maltreatment was strenuously objected to by 
the prosecution, and by agreement the doctors’ 
record was submitted to the counsel for the 
defense. Dr. Bliss’s last answer on the wit- 
ness-stand was that the wound itself was nec- 
essarily mortal. On the 18th of November 
there was a somewhat exciting episode in an 
attempt to shoot the prisoner while on his way 
from the court to the jailin a van. A man on 
horseback followed the vehicle for some dis- 
tance, and then riding rapidly past fired a pistol 
into it. The bullet grazed the prisoner’s wrist, 
out did no serious injury. The assailant es- 
caped at the time, but a man named William 
Jones was subsequently arrested, indicted for 
the assault, and released on bail. 

The second week of the trial opened on the 
21st, with a completion of the medical testimony 
in regard to the injuries of the deceased, and 
this concluded the presentation of the case on 
behalf of the prosecution. The same day Mr. 
Robinson withdrew from the case, in conse- 
quence of discord between himself and the 
other counsel, and the opening for the defense 
was begun. An opportunity was first given 
the prisoner to speak in his own behalf, but he 
merely made a few remarks, saying that he 
thought the true way for him was “to inter- 
ject statements as the case proceeds.” Mr. 
Scoville’s address, which was begun Novem- 
ber 21st, and occupied the whole of the next 
day and part of that which followed, was de- 
voted to setting forth the defense of insanity, 
on which alone he relied. He gave an ac- 
count of the -Guiteau family, with a view of 
showing an hereditary taint, and detailed the 
career of the prisoner, his early training, pe- 
culiar religious views, experience as a member 
of the Oneida Community, efforts as a prac- 
ticing lawyer and a lecturer on theological sub- 
jects, his projects for establishing newspapers, 
and his extravagant political aspirations. He 
claimed that all this tended to show insanity, 
and would be duly proved. On the 23d of 
November testimony for the defense began. 
The proceedings were constantly interrupted 
by the prisoner, who contradicted the wit- 
nesses and criticised the course of counsel. 
Intimations of gagging and of removal from 
the court-room failed to repress him. On the 
second day of the examination of witnesses 
for the defense he read a statement in which 
he said: 

I propose to have all the facts bearing on this case 


to go to the court and the jury, and to do this I have 
been forced to interrupt counsel and witnesses who 
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were mistaken as to supposed facts. I meant no dis- 
courtesy to them or to any one, Any fact in my 
career bearing on the question who fired that shot, the 
iy or myself, is of vital importance in this case, 
and I propose that it go to the jury. Hence my per- 
sonal, political, and theological record may be devel- 
oped. Iam glad that your Honor and the opposing 
counsel are disposed to give an historical review of my 
life, and I ask the press and the public to do likewise. 
All I want is absolute justice, and I shall not permit 
any crooked work. I have no idea my counsel want 
crooked work, They are often mistaken in supposed 
facts, and I shall have to correct them. Last spring 
certain newspapers in New York and Washington 
were bitterly denouncing the President for breaking 
up the Republican party by improper appointments. 
I would like those newspapers to reprint those edi- 
torials now, and see how they would look and sound. 
In attempting to remove the President, I only did 
what the papers said ought to be done. Since July 
2d they hie been deifying the President, and de- 
nouncing me for doing the very thing they said ought 
to be done, I want the newspapers and the doctors, 
who actually killed the President, to share with me 
the odium of his death. I never would have shot 
him of my own volition, notwithstanding those news - 
papers, if I had not been commissioned by the Deity 
to do the deed. But this fact does not relieve the 
newspapers from the supposed disgrace of the Presi- 
dent’s removal. If he had been properly treated, he 
would have been alive to-day. It has been published 
that I am in fear of death. it is false. I have always 
been a religious man and an active worker for God. 
Some peo Ie think that I ama murderer, but the Lord 
does not, for he inspired the act, as in the case of Abra- 
ham and a score of other cases in the Bible. 


Several days were occupied with testimony 
relating to the family and personal history of 
the accused, which was intended to sustain the 
theory of an hereditary tendency to insanity 
and the progressive development of mental 
aberration in the prisoner himself. He was 
placed on the witness-stand to testify in his 
own behalf on the 29th of November, and ex- 
amined for four days. Before he began his 
testimony, several of his letters to different 
members of his family were read and put in | 
evidence. The prisoner, in response to ques- 
tions of his counsel, gave a detailed account of 
his own recollection of incidents in his past 
life, his early training, religious views, expe- 
rience as a member of the Oneida Community, 
which he was induced to join by his father, 
and his subsequent efforts as a lecturer, a law- 
yer, and a politician. He also gave an account 
of bis conception of the idea of removing the 
President in order to heal the breach in the 
Republican party and save the nation from 
peril, claiming to have acted under inspiration 
and divine “pressure.” He was subjected to 
& severe cross-examination, under which he 
was sometimes rather violent in his language 
and gesticulations, but generally very skillful 
in adhering to his theory of the crime, and in 
meeting the advances of the questioning coun- 
sel. The purpose of the prosecution was to 
show that his ‘“‘conception,” as he called it, 
followed closely upon his final disappointment 
in his quest for office, and was accompanied by 
indications of a desire for revenge; also that a 
desire for notoriety entered into his motives. 
The testimony of the accused was concluded 
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on the 2d of December, and was followed by 
evidence intended to show the political situa- 
tion prior to July 2d, which was assumed to 
have been an exciting cause upon the mind of 
the prisoner to impel him to his act of that 
date. 

The fourth week of the trial opened on the 
5th of December, with the introduction of ex- 
pert testimony on the part of the defense to 
proye insanity. The following hypothetical 
question, based on the facts which the defense 
assumed as having been developed by the pre- 
vious testimony, was propounded to the wit- 
nesses by Mr. Scoville: 

Assuming it to be a fact that there was a strong 
hereditary taint of insanity in the blood of the pris- 
oner at the bar; also, that at about the age of thirty- 
five years his own mind was so much deranged that 
he was a fit subject to be sent to an insane asylum ; 
also, that at different times after that date during the 
next succeeding five years he manifested such decided 
symptoms of insanity, without simulation, that many 
different persons conversing with him, and observing 
his conduct, believed him to be insane ; also, that in 
or about the month of June, 1881, at or about the ex- 
Pee of said term of five years, he became demented 

y the idea that he was inspired of God to remove by 
death the President of the United States; also, that 
he acted on what he believed to be such inspiration, 
and on what he believed to be in accordance with the 
divine will in the preparation for and in the accom- 
plishment of such a pps also, that he committed 
the act of shooting the President under what he be- 
lieved to be a divine command, which he was not at 
liberty to disobey, and which belief made out a con- 
viction which controlled his conscience and over- 
powered his will as to that act, so that he could not 
resist the mental pressure upon him; also, that im- 
mediately after the shooting he appeared calm and as 
if relieved by the performance of a great duty; also, 
that there was no other adequate motive for the act 
than the conviction that he was executing the divine 
will for the good of his country—assuming all of these 
propositions to be true, state whether, in your opinion, 
the prisoner was sane or insane at the time of shoot- 
ing President Garfield ? 

The first of the expert witnesses, Dr. James 
G. Kiernan, of Chicago, replied to this ques- 
tion, that, assuming these propositions to be 
true, he had no doubt of the prisoner’s insanity. 
On cross-examination the witness expressed a 
belief in the existence of moral insanity, and 
stated the opinion that about one person in five 
in the community was more or less insane. 
Dr. Charles H. Nichols, of the Bloomingdale 
Asylum, New York, and Dr. Charles F. Fol- 
som, of Boston, also testified that, assuming 
the statements in the hypothetical question to 
be true, the person described would, in their 
opinion, be insane. Dr. Samuel Worcester, of 
Salem, Massachusetts, insisting on an explana- 
tion of the question, was set aside as a witness 
for the defense. Dr. W. W. Golding, of Wash- 
ington; Dr. James H. McBride, of Milwaukee ; 
and Dr. Walter Channing, of Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts, also testified that, assuming the 
propositions of the question to be all true, 
they should regard the prisoner as insane. Dr. 
Theodore W. Fisher, of Boston, replied, “I 
should dislike very much to be confined to 
that statement of facts, but if I am obliged to 
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answer that question I should say he was in- 
sane.” This concluded the medical testimony 
for the defense, and was followed by the read- 
ing of passages from a book written by the 
prisoner and entitled ‘‘ Truth,” and by the evi- 
dence of two or three public men who had 
been acquainted with the political doings of 
the accused. The prisoner himself petulantly 
criticised the theory and conduct of his coun- 
sel, and desired to have President Arthur, Gen- 
eral Grant, ex-Senator Conkling, and other 
prominent public men summoned, as well as 
the editors of several leading newspapers. At 
the opening of the court on December 7th, he 
made the following statement: 

May it please your Honor, the American people do 
not desire that this case shall be tried again, and I do 
not desire it. I say, with the utmost respect to this 
court and jury and my counsel, Mr. Scoville, that I 
am not satisfied with the political situation as devel- 
oped in this case. That is the gist of the alleged of- 
fense. The President of the United States would 
never have been shot if it had not been for the polit- 
ical situation as it existed last May and June, and I 
say I have aright, as a matter of law, appearing as 
my own counsel, to ask your Honor that General 
Grant, Senators Conkling and Platt, and President 
Arthur and those kind of men, who were so down 
upon Garfield that they would not speak to him on the 
street, and wouid not go to the White House—I have 
a right to show that—I have a right to show my per- 
sonal relations to those gentlemen; that I was on 
friendly terms with them; that I was cordially re- 
ceived, well dressed, and well fed at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel by the National Committee. I want to show 
my supposed personal relations to those men, I do 
not want to take exception to your Honor’s ruling, 
but I shall be obliged to doso. I have no doubt that 
the court in bane will give me a new trial. 

The same day the rebutting testimony of the 
prosecution was begun, with the understanding 
that Dr. Spitzka, of New York, who had been 
summoned for the defense as an expert and had 
not yet appeared, might be examined at a later 
stage of the proceedings. Three days were 
occupied with evidence in rebuttal of that 
which was intended to show insanity in the 
Guiteau family, and in support of the theory 
that the prisoner was simply depraved and 
wicked, having been addicted to cheating, hy- 
pocrisy, and vice, and possessed with an in- 
ordinate vanity and desire for notoriety. 

On the opening of the fifth week, December 
12th, Dr. Spitzka appeared and was examined 
for the defense. He testified that he had made 
a personal examination of the prisoner, and be- 
lieved him to be insane, ‘‘a moral imbecile, or 
rather a moral monstrosity.” He was sub- 
jected to a severe cross-examination, intended 
to discredit his authority as an expert. On the 
13th the prosecution began the introduction of 
expert testimony in rebuttal of that of the de- 
fense. The first witness of this class was Dr. 
Fordyce Barker, of New York, who testified 
that there was no such thing as hereditary 
insanity, though there might be a transmit- 
ted liability to become insane, and that in his 
opinion what was termed moral insanity was 
nothing but wickedness. The general purport 
of his testimony was that in Guiteau’s case 
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there was no indication of the kind of delusion 
or irresistible impulse which could denote genu- 
ine insanity. He was followed by several lay 
witnesses, who testified to various transactions 
and experiences showing the depraved character 
of the accused. Dr. Noble, of the Washington 
jail, testified to the prisoner’s conduct in jail, 
and believed him to be perfectly sane. Gen- 
eral Reynolds, of Chicago, gave an account of 
an interview with the prisoner on the 14th of 
July, at which the latter expressed his astonish- 
ment that his act was denounced by promi- 
nent ‘‘ stalwart”? Republicans from whom he 
had expected protection. An attempt was 
made to show that the idea of inspiration origi- 
nated after the prisoner found that there was 
no hope that he would be shielded by the fac- 
tion who, in his view, had benefited by his act. 
Among the witnesses was a Mrs. Dunmire, who 
had been married to the defendant, and had 
obtained a divorce in 1874, on the ground of 
adultery. She had no reason to believe him 
insane. The expert testimony as to what con- 
stituted insanity was then resumed, the judge 
ruling, in response to an objection by the de- 
fense, that there was no reason, while one wit- 
ness was testifying, for excluding the others 
from the court-room. Dr. Francis D. Loring, 
of Washington, and Dr. Allan McLane Hamil- 
ton, of New York, were examined on the 16th 
of December. The proceedings were inter- 
rupted from that date until the 21st on account 
of the death of the wife of a juror, who was 
permitted to go home for three days under an 
injunction to himself and his associates to hold 
no communication with other persons in re- 
gard to the trial. In this interval a cast of the 
prisoner’s head was made by Mr. Theodore A. 
Mills, assisted by his father, Clark Mills, which 
it was the intention of the defense to introduce 
as evidence. The measurement of the head, 
according to a statement of Mr. Mills, was 234 
inches in circumference, ‘‘ self-esteem 64, firm- 
ness 64.” The development of the left side 
was said to be normal, while the right was 
almost flat. 

Dr. Hamilton’s testimony was continued on 
the 21st of December; and Dr. Worcester, who 
had been originally summoned for the defense, 
was called by the prosecution. The facts as- 
sumed by that side, as established by evidence, 
were summed up in the following hypothetical 
question addressed to the witness: 

First hypothesis: Assume a man bony years of age, 
in good health, who has always enjoyed good health, 
and who had never been seriously ill during the 
whole of his life, but that for some time previous to 
his birth his mother was an invalid; that one pater- 
nal uncle was an inmate of an insane asylum and died 
there, the alleged cause of the insanity being disap- 
pointed affection and mortification after fighting a 
sham duel; that another uncle was of dissipated and 
dissolute habits, and two first-cousins were of unsound 
mind; that he was brought up under the care of his 
father, who was a man of earnest religious belief, and 
who enjoyed a high character for honesty, integrity, 
uprightness, candor, and excellent business qua ifica- 
tions, and who was, from time to time, for many 
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years, elected to public positions of trust and respon- 
sibility, and who was, at the time of his death and for 
twelve years preceding, the cashier and virtually the 
business manager ofa national bank. Suppose a son 
at the age of nineteen years, while pursuing studies 
at a school preparatory to entering a State university, 
abandoning his studies at the solicitation of his father, 
and entering into and becoming a member of the 
Oneida Community ; suppose him to continue a mem- 
ber of that Community, contorming himself to the 
regulations and practices ot the community for a pe~ 
riod of five years, at one time leaving the Community 
for a period of some months to visit New York and 
other places, and then voluntarily returning to the 
Community and remaining the additional period of one 
year, at the end of which time, becoming dissatisfied 
with the labor there assigned him, he finally with- 
drew from the Community by the advice and with the 
pecuniary aid of a brother-in-law. Assume that after 
reflection on the subject in the Community he went 
to New York city, contemplating the establishment of 
a daily journal to be called ‘‘ The Theocrat,’’ and to 
be devoted to the dissemination of the peculiar relig- 
ious belief of that Community, but abandoned the 
project without commencing its publication, for the 
want of pecuniary assistance and encouragement. As- 
sume that he studied law, was admitted to the bar, 
and practiced his profession in Chicago and New 
York, was married, and divorced by his own procure- 
ment; that growing interested in religious matters he 
devoted himself to the preparation of lectures upon 
theological subjects, which he delivered in various 
parts of the country; that during the period of time 
when he was thus engaged he visited the home of a 
sister; that while there his sister said he raised an axe 
as though he would strike her, which he denied, and 
that the family physician summoned by her, after an 
examination in which he could find neither illusion, 
hallucination, delusions, nor disturbance of the intel- 
lectual or perceptional force, said he was insane ‘‘ be- 
cause of exaltation of the emotions and explosions of 
emotional feeling, also excessive egotism,’ and that 
he was the subject of an intense pseudo-religious feel- 
ing, and advised that he be taken to an insane asylum, 
which advice was not followed, and he was not then 
or at any subsequent time confined in a lunatic asy- 
lum, and that this statement was without any evi- 
dence except that of the sister and the physician here 
stated. Assume that after this he again traveled 
about the country, delivering his lectures and selling 
printed copies of the same, but that the views con- 
tained in these lectures not meeting the concurrence 
of his audience and popular favor, he did not derive 
pecuniary success and abandoned that enterprise. As- 
sume that during a presidential political campaign he 
associated himself with the National Republican Com- 
mittee and prepared a speech which was delivered 
but once, the reason assigned by him being that he 
was not sufficiently prominent to attract the attention 
that the members aE the National Committee thought 
necessary in that campaign. Assume that at the close 
of the campaign he asked General Garfield by letter 
for the position of Minister to Austria, Assume that, 
after the inauguration of President Garfield, this man 
came to the city of Washington, D. C., and again 
made application for the Austrian mission, but learn- 
ing that another person had been appointed to this 
place withdrew his application for it and applied for 
the position of Consul to Paris, for which place ho 
pressed his application with great persistence, but not 
more than is usual with many persons asking for 
similar positions ; that he earnestly and persistently 
followed up his application for this place by verbal 
and written requests, haying no special claims for the 
position except his own idea of the value of his serv- 
ices to the party in the presidential campaign, and 
having no recommendation signed by any prominent 

olitician for the place, his only recommendation be- 
ing that of one Charles H. Reed, of Chicago, who had 
signed his application for that office. Assume that he 
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was told by Secretary Blaine, some time about the 
middle of May, in decided terms never to speak to 
him again about the Paris consulship as long as he 
lived; that persisting in his ¢ pee een he said to Mr, 
Blaine, ‘‘ I will see the Presi ent, and ask him to re- 
move Mr, Walker,’ the then incumbent, and that he 
understood Mr. Blaine to reply, ‘* Well, if Sewell will 
indorse your application I have no objection to you 
having the place’’; and that he inferred from this 
answer that if President Garfield would remove Mr. 
Walker, Mr, Blaine would not object to giving him 
the position ; that he then applied to President Gar- 
field to give him the Paris consulship, and made ap- 
cals to prominent politicians in Washington to aid 
1im in this enterprise, and believed that they in- 
tended themselves to help him to forward his applica- 
tion ; that he finally thought he would have the mat- 
ter about the Paris consulship settled one way or the 
other, and addressed a note to the President in which 
he said, among other things, ‘‘ Can I have the Paris 
consulship ? ” that he was informed, as he had been 
before repeatedly, that ‘‘the President could not see 
him to-day.’”? Assume that four days after his alleged 
conception of the idea of removing the President he 
wrote to the President; that he dwelt upon this sub- 
ject for two weeks, and at the end of this time, on or 
about June 6, 1881, he inquired of a dealer in guns 
and pistols for the largest caliber, strongest force, and 
most accurate pistol made; that two days thereafter 
he returned and purchased that pistol, having in the 
mean time borrowed money to pay for it; that after 
purchasing the pistol he inquired as to where he 
might practice with it; was informed that he could 
practice with it outside the city limits, and went out- 
side the limits on three occasions, firing ten shots each 
time and hit the mark; that he followed the Presi- 
dent from time to time for the purpose of shooting 
him—once to a church, which he examined for the 
purpose of shooting the President through a window, 
once to a depot, but the sight of a sick wife clinging 
to the President’s arm prevented him from shooting 
him then, and once followed him to the house of a 
friend, and while the President was in the house con- 
cealed himself in an alley where he examined his 
ile intending to shoot him when he came out; 
ut when he did come. out he was accompanied by his 
friend, and they walked arm in arm closcly together, 
so that he could not shoot him then ; that finally, on 
the 2d day of July, 1881, he arose in the morning, 
took his pistol and took a walk in the park, then took 
breakfast, went to a depot, where he was informed by 
the newspapers, and had ascertained, the President 
would be at about the hour of nine o’clock in the 
morning, and that going there before this hour he 
waited tor the President, and before his arrival left 
a bundle of papers at the news-stand addressed to 
Byron Andrews and his co-correspondents of news- 
apers; that he went into a water-closet, took out 

is pistol and examined it; that he went outside the 
depot, had his boots blacked and inquired for a hack- 
man whose services he had engaged two weeks pre- 
vious, but, he not being there, he engaged another 
hackman, agreeing with him for a stipulated price, 
conditioned that he should drive rapidly in the direc- 
tion of the Congressional Cemetery, which was near 
the jail ; that he saw the President arrive at the depot 
in a carriage with a friend, which he recognized as 
the carriage of the friend and not the carriage of the 
President; that he saw him in earnest conversation 
with his friends and waited until the President 
alighted from the carriage and walked into the ary 
a few feet; then, approaching the President from be- 
hind in a manner which did not attract the Presi- 
dent’s attention, when within a few feet of the Presi- 
dent aimed the pistol at the hollow of his back and 
fired upon him twice, intending to kill him, and in- 
flicting a mortal wound, Assume that after the shoot- 
ing he made an effort to reach the carriage he had 
previously engaged, with a view to get to the jail as 
rapidly as possible, and thereby avoid the appre- 
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hended fury of the populace ; that he was intercepted 
by an officer while endeavoring to reach his carriage ; 
that he had written a letter to General Sherman, 
which was in his hand when intercepted by the officer, 
and which, he said, he was anxious to reach the gen- 
eral at once, and which was found to contain a de- 
mand for troops to protect him from mob violence, 
which he greatly feared. Assume that some time in 
the month of June, 1881, he wrote a letter in which 
he uses this language: ‘‘I have just shot the Presi- 
dent ; his death was a political necessity, because he 

roved a traitor to the men who made him, and there- 

y ep es the life of the republic” ; that in an- 
other letter, dated June 20, 1881, he used the follow- 
ing language: ‘‘ The President’s nomination was an 
act of God, his election was an act of God, his removal 
is an act of God’’; that in a document addressed 
‘‘ To the American People,” and dated as early as June 
16, 1881, he used this language: ‘I conceived the 
idea of removing the President four weeks ago. I 
conceived the idea myself and kept it to myself? ; 
that in the same document he says, ‘In the Presi- 
dent’s madness he has wrecked the once grand old 
Republican party, and for this he dies.”” And again: 
‘This is not murder ; it is a political necessity.?? As- 
sume that he now claims that on several oceasions 
during his life he has claimed to be inspired—once in 
connection with his entering the Oneida Community ; 
once preceding his attempt to establish ‘‘ The Theo- 
crat’’ ; once in connection with the writing of his 
lectures and his book, “‘ The Truth,” and that subse- 
quent to the attempt to procure office, and some time 
after the shooting of the President, while in confine- 
ment in jail and awaiting trial, he said that he was 
inspired by the Deity to do that act, and said that the 
idea came to him one night about the 18th of May, 
which was about five days after the interview with 
Secretary Blaine about the Paris consulship, in which 
he was told by Seeretary Blaine never to speak to 
him about the Paris consulship again, and after again 
visiting the White House and being refused admis- 
sion, that he struggled against the idea, but that he 
finally worked himself up to it and nerved himself to 
do the shooting. Assume that for years previous to 
the shooting he procured a precarious living, often 
leaving his board-bills unpaid, borrowing money and 
going from place to place on the railroads, evading, 
when he could, the payment of the usual railroad fare : 
that on two or three occasions he was arrested for not 
paying his board-bills, and that he was once arrested 
and placed in the Tombs in New York city, and was 
once confined in jail in the city of Chicago for retain- 
ing money collected by him which did not belong to 
him. Assume that under oath, as a witness in his 
own behalf on trial for murder, he said he felt re- 
morse so far as his personal feelings were concerned, 
and regretted the necessity for the act, but said he 
claimed that his duty to the Lord and to the Ameri- 
can peop overcame his personal feelings and per- 
sonal regrets as to the act. 

Second hypothesis: Suppose that in addition to 
the foregoing it is shown that this man went from 
place to place leaving unpaid board-bills behind him; 
that he borrowed money on false representations, 
using the names of prominent men as references with- 
out their knowledge or consent to secure the money ; 
that he abandoned his practice of the profession of 
law, as he said it did not pay, and went to lecturing 
on theological subjects in imitation of prominent 
evangelists who, he said, had made money ; that while 
he was poles religion and a church-member he 
was guilty of deception and lasciviousness ; that in 
the character of a Christian gentleman he traveled 
through the country borrowing money and contract- 
ing indebtedness for his personal support, which he 
seldom if ever paid, ihonge profuse in promises, eva- 
sions, and misrepresentations; that he ublished a 
book called “ Truth,” a large part of which was stolen 
from a book published many years before, called ‘“‘ The 
Berean” ; that he represented and sold this book 
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‘Truth? as his own literary production and ideas; 
that, failing in this, he pared to the practice of law 
and collected money for clients, which he retained ; 
that he associated himself with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, had his letters addressed in 
their care, and used his relations with them as a pass- 
port to secure confidence, which he grossly abused ; 
that he fraudulently obtained money by burnishin; 
an oroide watch and passing it off for gold, and 
boasted of it; that he declared that he would secure 
notoriety by good or evil, even if he had to kill some 

rominent man and imitate Wilkes Booth; that as 
far back as 1872 he took part in the Greeley cam- 
paign, declaring that he expected by so doing to se- 
eure the Chilian mission; that in order to procure a 
divorce from his wife, who had labored for him and 
sent money to him for his support, although he was 
at the time a lawyer and officer of the court, he yet 
deliberately, in accordance with his own statement, 
committed adultery with a prostitute, and appeared as 
a witness against himself in the divorce proceedings 
by which a decree of divorce was granted against 
him; that during his married life, while a member 
of the chureh and professing religion and engaging in 
the public exercises of the church with which he was 
connected, he got his wife to borrow money from the 
argh and afterward was accused of immoral con- 

uct and vicious and dishonest practices, and in ad- 
dition to having a loathsome disease he admitted the 
truth of the accusation ; that he went again into poli- 
tics, because neither the law nor theology would pay ; 
that he used each and all the schemes he undertook, 
which have been presented as evidences of his in- 
sanity, for the purpose of dishonestly obtaining 
money ; that during the political campaign of 1880 
he wrote a speech which was delivered but once; that 
on this speech and his so-called services in the cam- 
paign he claimed and asked for an important foreign 
appointment, and for that purpose came to Washing- 
ton; that immediately before coming to Washington 
he was getting a precarious subsistence in New York 
by soliciting life insurance; that in order to get to 
Waabin ctor he borrowed ten dollars, and arrived in 
Washington without funds; that he stopped at the 
Ebbett House one day, and lett without paying his 
bill; that he went from one boarding-house to an 
other in Washington, leaving the board-bills unpaid 
in each, and falsely representing that he was expect- 
ing money and would soon pay; that he borrowed 
fifteen dollars from a friend, stating that he wanted 
money to pay a board-bill, but really used it to pur- 
chase a pistol with which to shoot the President of 
the United States; that he boarded at a respectable 
house in the city of Washingion for more than five 
weeks, leaving it only two days before the shooting, 
and only then because the landlady demanded pay- 
ment for board, which he promised to pay in a few 
days, but which was never paid; that during this 
time he was on friendly relations with his fellow- 
boarders, conversing with them daily at the table 
upon religious and general topics, attending church, 
reporting and discussing sermons with the pastor, as 
well as the revision of the New Testament, and the 
situation as represented by the senatorial contest at 
Albany, and exhibiting nothing unusual in his man- 
ners, conduct, or conversation ; that while stopping at 
this house he followed the President on at least two 
oceasions for the purpose of shooting him, once watch- 
ing him from Lafayette Park, but seeing him ride out 
with several friends desisted from shooting him}; that 
once he followed him to the depot, but seeing a sick 
wife leaning on his arm refrained from shooting on 
that occasion, and that during all this time he never 
mentioned the subject of inspiration, or that he had 
any extraordinary relation with the Deity, or had any 
divine commission to perform; that he went to the 
Riggs House the day before the shooting, and left that 
board-bill unpaid ; that, failing to secure the offices 
he sought, and disappointed in the expectations which 
he had frequently said he confidently entertained, he 
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followed the President from place to place, seeking 
the opportunity to shoot him; and finally, learning 
that the President was to go to Long Branch on a 
certain day, he went to the railway-station to waylay 
him, and there, stealthily approaching him from _be- 
hind, treacherously Edad him by shooting him 
in the back; that, arrested and charged with this 
crime, he justified it as a patriotic act and claimed 
that it was a political necessity, and that the Presi- 
dent was guilty of the blackest ingratitude by going 
back on the men who made him; that by removin 

the President he took but the life of one man, which 
cemented the Republican party and prevented an- 
other war which might have cost thousands of lives, 
as our last war did, and that the prominent men con- 
nected with the Republican party whom he supposed 
would be benested by his crime would protect him 
from the consequences of his act ; that when he learned 
that these men had expressed their abhorrence of his 
crime he appeared to be ‘struck dumb” and in 
‘great mental agony,’’ and after collecting himself 
he repeatedly used the words, ‘‘ Most astounding!” 
and exclaimed; ‘‘ What does it mean? I would have 
staked my life that they would defend me,” and again 
repeated the words ‘* Most astounding,’ and. that 
shortly thereafter he, for the first time, used the 
words or expressed the idea of ‘‘ inspiration ”’ in re- 
ferring to his crime; and that only since that time 
has he claimed ‘‘ inspiration’? as a defense for the 
murder. Assuming all these propositions to be true, 
I will ask you to state whether in your opinion the 
person was sane or insane at the time of shooting 
President Garfield ¢ 


The reply of the witness was that, in his 
opinion, the prisoner was sane. When asked 
on cross-examination what had changed his 
opinion as to the sanity or insanity of the 
prisoner, Dr. Worcester replied: ‘Mainly his 
own testimony, and my interview with him in 
the jail, supported by the evidence which I 
heard.” On the following day, Dr. Theodore 
Damon, of Auburn, New York, was examined, 
and, in response to the hypothetical question 
and other inquiries, expressed the opinion that 
the prisoner was sane. On the 23d Mr. Charles 
H. Reed, of Chicago, joined the counsel for the 
defense, in spite of some criticism on the part 
of the prosecution, Judge Oox stating that he 
saw no impropriety in his doing so, notwith- 
standing the fact that he had been a witness in 
the case. The same day two more expert 
witnesses—Dr. S. H. Taicott, of Middletown, 
New York, and Dr. Henry P. Stearns, of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut—were examined, and con- 
firmed the view that the prisoner was sane. 
The same line of evidence was continued on 
the 24th, by Dr. Jamin Strong, of Cleveland, 
Ohio; Dr. Abram M. Shaw, of Middletown, 
Connecticut; and Dr. Orpheus Evarts, of Col- 
lege Hill, Ohio. An adjournment was taken 
to December 27th, and on that day Dr. A. E. 
Macdonald, of New York, was examined. His 
opinion was that the prisoner was sane, and 
had been playing a part in support of the theory 
of insanity. 

The prisoner had for some days indulged in 
constant interruptions, not only contradicting 
witnesses and criticising counsel, but denounc- 
ing both with opprobrious epithets. On the 
28th of December, during the further examina- 
tion of experts, Drs. Randolph Barksdale, of 
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Richmond, Virginia, and John H. Callender, 
of Nashville, Tennessee, having followed Dr. 
Macdonald, a motion was made by Mr. Porter 
that the prisoner be removed from the coun- 
sel-table, where he had thus far sat, and placed 
in the dock. After this had been argued with 
considerable warmth on both sides, the judge 
decided to remand the prisoner to the dock. 
It was hardly necessary to say, he remarked, 
that the conduct of the prisoner had been in 
persistent violation of order and decorum, In 
the beginning, the only methods which could 
be resorted to to suppress this disorder were 
such as must infringe the constitutional rights 
of the prisoner, and that was conclusive argu- 
ment against them. Until Saturday the 25th 
no other method had been proposed. Then this 
proposition (which he had already had in mind) 
was submitted. It had hitherto been an im- 
pression shared by the court and counsel, that 
the prisoner’s conduct and language in court 
would afford the best indication of his mental 
and moral character, and contribute largely to 
the enlightenment of court and jury on the 
question of his responsibility. It was therefore 
on the express desire of the District Attorney 
that the court had allowed such latitude of con- 
duct, in order to furnish the experts an oppor- 
tunity of diagnosing the prisoner’s case. As it 
now appeared, the opinions of the experts had 
been largely founded on the exhibitions which 
had taken place on the trial, and, if they had 
contributed to enable those experts to reach 
their conclusions, it would be a complete vin- 
dication of the view of the District Attorney 
as to the proper course to be pursued. At this 
stage of the trial, however, this object seemed 
to haye been accomplished. The trial was now 
approaching its close. The experts had had 
ample opportunity to make up their judgments 
and pronounce them before court and jury. 
It was incumbent on the court now to impose 
such restraint as the circumstances of the case 
admitted, and which would conduce to the 
orderly conduct of the case. The prisoner had 
a right to hear the testimony of witnesses. 
He could not be gagged or sent out of court. 
The proper place for a prisoner on trial for 
felony was the dock. He could only come 
within the bar to be arraigned and to receive 
sentence. If the court granted him the privi- 
lege of sitting beside his counsel, it was a privi- 
lege which could be withdrawn summarily. 
While the prisoner had the undoubted right to 
act as his own counsel or to appear by counsel, 
he could not exercise both rights simultane- 
ously. Having accepted counsel, the prisoner 
had waived his right to appear as such in per- 
son. On the consideration of all the circum- 
stances the court thought that the motion would 
have to be granted, and that the prisoner should 
be placed in the dock, but he did not mean that 
the prisoner should be exposed to any danger. 
He should have the fullest protection. 

The change, however, did not put a stop to 
the interruptions of the prisoner. Dr. Walter 
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Kempster, of Winnebago, Wisconsin, was ex- 
amined December 29th and 80th, and the last 
expert witness for the prosecution, Dr. Jolin 
P. Gray, of Utica, New York, on the 30th and 
81st. With regard to Dr. Gray’s testimony, it 
was publicly stated that he was called to Wash- 
ington by the Government to make a thorough 
examination of the prisoner’s condition, with 
a view to ascertaining whether there was real 
ground for the plea of insanity. If such should 
be the case, the Government preferred to have 
it substantiated, regarding it better as a matter 
of policy to have the accused shown to be a 
lunatic, and sent to an asylum, than to have 
him convicted. Dr. Gray made a thorough ex- 
amination of the man in jail, and attended the 
trial from the opening day, and, against his in- 
clination, and the preference of the prosecuting 
authorities, was forced to the conclusion that 
he was entirely sane. His testimony related 
to his study of the case, the various phases of 
insavity, and the grounds of the conclusion at 
which he had arrived. His evidence, which 
was finished on the 3d of January, concluded 
the testimony for the prosecution. The de- 
fense introduced some unimportant evidence 
in surrebuttal, that of the sculptor in regard to 
the cast of the prisoner’s head being, however, 
excluded by the court, and applied for the 
privilege of bringing in new evidence. After 
argument, this was denied by Judge Cox. He 
said: 

That if any new fact were developed now that struck 
his mind as having an important bearing on the de- 
fense or as necessary to a fair presentation of the case, 
he would deem it his duty (notwithstanding that the 
testimony for the defense was formally closed) to al- 
low that fact to be given in evidence. Part of the 
oe now proposed to be introduced was offered 
in the character of surrebutting testimony and part 
not. The first was the opinion of a medical expert as 
to the condition of the prisoner’s mind. He under- 
stood the law and practice to be simply this: ‘The law 
presumed sanity, and the first affirmative testimony 
on that issue had to come from the defense. Expert 
testimony was a part of the evidence in chief for the 
defense on that issue, and all the expert testimony on 
which the defense relied must be offered in chief. 
Part of it could not be reserved to be offered by way 
of surrebutting testimony. After that testimony was 
in, it then became the duty and the right of the prose- 
cution to offer .vidence on the general question of in- 
sanity. The prosecution was not confined to the mere 
contradiction of witnesses for the defense, but it might 
go at length into the question and offer independent 
and affirmative proof on that question. A part of that 
testimony was that of medical experts. ‘That testi- 
mony was not offered strictly in contradiction of the 
medical testimony for the defense, because one man’s 
opinion was not a contradiction of another man’s opin- 
ion, but it was offered as independent testimony. 
When this testimony was closed on the part of the 
Government, then the defense was restricted to a con- 
tradiction of facts that may have been testified to on 
the part of the prosecution. It was not allowed to con- 
tradict an expert on the part of the prosecution by the 
testimony of another expert who had a different opin- 
ion. If that was allowed, there would be no end to 
the trial. It would run on to rejoinder and surre- 
joinder, and to all the innumerable issues which the 
ingenuity of counsel might devise ; so that the privi- 
lege of producing expert testimony was limited to the 
evidence in chief for the defense, and to the evidence 
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in chief for the prosecution. He therefore thought 
that the testimony of Dr. McFarland could not be re- 
ceived on the question of the prisoner’s sanity. 

The offer was also made to prove that immediately 
after the assassination the prisoner claimed to haye 
acted under inspiration. When the prisoner was on 
the stand as a witness he testified that he had com- 
mitted this act under what he called, indifferently, 
inspiration or pressure. To rebut that testimony the 
prosecution had put on the stand Mr. Reynolds, who 
testified that he had an interview with the prisoner 
two weeks after the assassination, and that in that in- 
terview the prisoner did not claim to have acted un- 
der inspiration, but assigned, exclusively, political mo- 
tives. It was not the object of the Government to 
prove that he did not claim inspiration, but simply to 
ask the jury to infer that the prisoner never did claim 
this inspiration until several weeks after the assassi- 
nation, and after he had discovered that these men, 
whom he supposed he was benefiting by his deed, had 
repudiated it and were denouncing him. The hypo- 
thetical case, put by the prosecution to the experts, 
assumed that no claim of having acted under inspira- 
tion was made by the prisoner until two weeks after- 
ward and up to the time of this interview of Mr. Rey- 
nolds with him. It would be an answer to that to 
show that on the very day of the assassination the 
prisoner did claim inspiration. As surrebutting tes- 
timony that evidence ought to be received. It struck 
him as strictly surrebutting testimony. As to the 
other testimony offered, which was not in reply to 
anything on the part of the Government, the common- 
law practice was that the Government should summon 
all the witnesses whose names were indorsed on the 
indictment, and it was really incumbent on the Gov- 
ernment, as a matter of fairness, to summon all the 
witnesses who had been present at the transaction and 
had seen it. The Government was not bound, how- 
ever, to examine all the witnesses so summoned; but 
as soon as the case for the Government was closed 
those witnesses were at the disposal of the defense. 
The proper time for the defense to call upon them was 
when the rebutting testimony was in course of pres- 
entation. In this case the defense had occupied two 
weeks in the presentation of its rebutting testimony, 
and it was at that time that, strictly speaking, this 
evidence should have been offered, if offered at all. 

The next question was, what consideration should 
influence the court in allowing additional evidence 
which might have been produced if known at the 
proper time. Such evidence ought not to be admitted 
if it was purely cumulative. For example, the men- 
tal condition of Luther W. Guiteau had been so thor- 
oughly canvassed on both sides that anything more 
in addition to that seemed purely and exclusively cu- 
mulative. Besides, it was not a direct fact in issue, 
but a somewhat collateral issue. The proof of Luther 
W. Guiteau’s insanity did not prove that of the pris- 
oner. It did nothing more than merely tend to cor- 
roborate the direct testimony on that point. He did 
not think that it ought to be admitted. As to the 
proposition to offer: witnesses who had seen the pris- 
oner in a public park a few days before the assassina- 
tion, and had gathered from his couduct the impres- 
sion that he was out of his mind, such testimony was 
of a very vague and uncertain character, and he did 
not think it sufficiently definite to warrant him in 
opening the case again. The only thing that he felt 
any uncertainty about was in reference to the testi- 
mony of detective McElfresh, who conducted the pris- 
oner to the jail immediately after the occurrence. He 
would like more definite information as to what McEl- 
fresh could prove. , ‘ 

The prisoner: I had a talk with McElfresh goin 
in a carriage to the jail. He wanted to know why 
did it. I said it was on account of the political situa- 
tion. I said, ‘Are you a stalwart?” and he said 
“Yes,” He said, ‘‘ There are a great many people 
who feel just like you in regard to the Republican 
party.” The point was, it was the political situation 
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which drove me on the President. The prosecution 
wanted to show that it was because I was a disap- 
pointed office-seeker. I was not a disappointed of- 
tice-seeker, and I would not have taken the Paris con- 
sulship after the Ist of June. Under the cireum- 
stances, therefore, I have a right to show that, on the 
day of the shooting, I told McElfresh that the cause 
was the political situation, and that without the polit- 
ical situation the President would not have been re- 
moved—and he would not have been removed any 
way, if the Lord had not crowded me into it. 

Judge Cox (getting a chance to finish his ruling) 
said that if he had an affidavit as to what McElfresh 
would testify to he might be able to decide more sat- 
isfactorily, but that at present it seemed to him too 
vague. He thought, however, that the testimony as 
to the claim of inspiration, made on the day of the 
assassination or on the day aiter, was admissible as 
rebutting testimony. 


The evidence was completed on the 4th of 
January, and the prosecution, through Mr, Da- 
vidge, presented the following requests to the 
court for rulings on the law points involved: 


1. The legal test of responsibility where insanity is 
set up as a defense for the alleged crime is whether 
the accused, at the time of committing the act alleged, 
knew the difference between right and wrong in re- 
spect of such act. Hence, in the present case, if the 
accused, at the time of committing the act charged, 
knew the difference between right and wrong in re- 
spect of such act—that is, if he knew what he was 
doing, and that what he was doing was contrary to the 
law of the land—he is responsible. 

2. Ifthe accused knew what he was doing, and that 
what he was doing was contrary to the law of the land, 
it constitutes no defense, even if it were true, that when 
he committed the act he really believed that he was 
thereby producing a public benefit, or carrying out an 
inspiration of divine origin or approval. Such belief 
would not afford any excuse, nor would such excuse be 
afforded by the fact that, in the commission of the act, 
he was impelled by a depraved moral sense, whether 
innate or acquired, or by evil passion or indifference 
to moral obligation. 

8. Insanity would, however, constitute a defense if, 
by reason of disease, the accused, at the time of com- 
mitting the act charged, did not know what he was 
doing, or, if he did know it, that what he was doing 
was contrary to law. 

4. The only evidence in the present case tending to 
show an irresistible impulse to commit the homicide 
is the claim of the accused that his free agency was de- 
stroyed by his alleged conviction that the death of the 
President was required for the good of the American 
people, and was Abeinely inspired; but such convic- 
tion, even if it really existed, could not afford any ex- 
cuse, when the party knew what he was doing, and 
that it was contrary to law. No mere delusion or error 
of judgment, not even a fixed belief that what is pro- 
hibited by the law is commanded or apeE yee by 
divine authority, can exempt the accused from re- 
sponsibility for breaking the law. To have such effect, 
the commission of the act charged must have been the 
result of an insane delusion, which was the product of 
disease, and of such force as to deprive the accused of 
the degree of reason necessary to distinguish between 
right and wrong in respect of the act, so that at the 
time of committing the act he either did not know 
what he was doing, or if he did, that the act was wrong 
or contrary to the law of the land. 


The court adjourned until the 7th, to allow 
the defense time to prepare their requests, 
which were as follows: 


1. The legal test of responsibility, when insanity is 
set up as a defense for alleged crime, is not merely 
whether the accused knew at the time what he was 
doing, and that the act was contrary to law, for an ir- 
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responsible insane person may know those things, but 
was the act done as the result of an insane delusion, 
or Was it committed under an influence or power which 
the accused could not resist by reason of his unsound- 
ness of mind ¢ 

2. Although the accused may have known what he 
was doing, and that what he was doing was contrary 
to the law of the land, yet if, when he performed the 
act, he really believed that he was thereby producing a 
public benefit, and was actuated by an insane delusion 
that he was carrying out an inspiration of divine origin 
or approval, and would not have done the act but tor 
such insane delusion, then the accused is not guilty of 
the crime charged against him, and the jury should 
find him ‘‘ not guilty, by reason of insanity.” 

3. Insanity constitutes a defense if, by reason of it, 
the accused, at the time of committing the act charged, 
did not know what he was doing; or, if he did not 
know that what he was doing was contrary to law ; or 
if the act would not have been done by him but tor 
reason of the insanity, 

4. The only evidence in the present case tending to 
show an irresistible impulse to commit the homicide, 
or that the accused acted under the pressure of an in- 
sane delusion in doing the act, is found in the conduct 
and words of the accused as detailed inevidence. The 
geo hon whether the free agency of the accused was 

estroyed by a conviction on his part that the death 
of the President was required for the good of the 
American people, and that he was divinely inspired to 
remove him by death, is one of fact to be determined 
by the jury from all the evidence in the case, and such 
evidence includes the acts as well as the words of the 
accused. But such conviction, if it really existed, 
could not afford any excuse when the party knew what 
he was doing, and that it was contrary to law, unless 
it was the product of an insane delusion, and he was 
impelled to do the act by such delusion. Such delu- 
sion may exist as to a divine requirement, or as to an 
inspiration from God. No mere delusion, unless it be 
the product of an unsound mind, nor error of judgment, 
nor even the fixed belief that what is prohibited by the 
law is commanded or approved by divine authority, 
can exempt the accused from responsibility for break- 
ing the law, if at the time he knew what he was doing 
and that it was contrary to law, and he was not acting 
under an insane delusion. To have such effect, the 
committing of the act charged must have been the re- 
sult of an insane delusion of such force as to deprive 
the accused of the degree of reason necessary to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong in respect of the 
act, as sane people generally judge of such conduct. 
The delusion must have been‘such that at the time of 
committing the act he either did not know what ho 
was doing, or, if he did, he must have acted under a 
controlling conviction that the act was right. Al- 
though he may have known that the act was contrary 
to the law of the land, yet if he did it under the insane 
delusion that it was commanded to be done by God, 
such knowledge on his part would not make him liable 
to punishment. 

5. Whether insanity cxists or has existed at any time 
with the prisoner, and the degree of insanity, if any 
existed or has existed, are questions of tact to be deter- 
mined entirely by the jury from the evidence. 

6. If the jury find from the evidence that the pris- 
oner was of unsound mind at the time of the doing ot 
the act charged against him as criminal in this case, 
then it is also the duty of the jury to find whether 
said act was the result of such unsoundness of mind 
of the prisoner. 

7. The punishments of the law are intended for ra- 
tional persons, and no one but a rational person can 
commit the crime of murder, 

8. Insanity may be interposed as a legal defense in 
any prosecution for an otherwise criminal act, and, it 
such defense be established by the evidence, it takes 
away the criminality, and the act ceases to be a crime 
in contemplation of law. 

9. If the jury have a reasonable doubt as to the san- 
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ity of the accused at the time of committing the act 
charged against him as a crime, they should give him 
the benefit of that doubt, and should find him “ not 
guilty, by reason of insanity.’’ 

10. The jury are the sole judges of the credibility of 
witnesses, and have a right to take into account, in 
weighing the evidence, any apparent feeling or inter- 
est manitested by witnesses on the stand, their manner 
of testifying, their compensation or want of compensa- 
tion, and any other circumstances connected with their 
testimony which the jury may think would influence 
them. 

11. Ifthe jury believe, from the evidence, that the 
prosecution have willfully suppressed evidence of the 
mental condition of the accused during two weeks next 
following the shooting ot President Garfield, which it 
was in their power to have produced on the trial, the 
jury have a right to take that fact into consideration, 
as raising a presumption that such evidence, if pro- 
duced, would have been unfavorable for the prosecu- 
tion. 

12. If the jury shall believe, from the evidence, that 
the prisoner was of sound mind, or not so insane as to 
be irresponsible for the act, at the time of shooting at 
the President, on the 2d day of July, 1881, and that he 
then unlawfully and willfully, but without malice in 
fact, in the District of Columbia, shot at and thereby 
injured the President, of which shooting and injury 
the person so injured subsequently died in the State of 
New Jersey, and within the United States, then the 
prisoner is guilty of the crime of manslaughter, and the 
jury should so tind. 

13. The jury are instructed to find aseparate verdict 
upon each count in the indictment, and, inasmuch as 
it is charged in the first, second, fourth, fifth, seventh, 
and eighth counts of the indictment in this case, that 
the death of the President took place in the county of 
Washington, in the said District of Columbia, and 
there is no evidence of such fact, therefore the jury are 
directed to find the accused not guilty upon each of 
said counts, separately. 

14, Inasmuch as the evidence is uncontradicted in 
this case that the wound was inflicted upon the Presi- 
dent by the accused, on the 2d day of July, a. p. 1881, 
in the county of Washington, in the District of Colum- 
bia, and that the President subsequently, and in the 
month of September, a. p. 1881, died of such wound 
in the State of New Jersey, the jury are instructed 
that, by reason of these facts, the accused is not guilty 
of the crime of murder charged in the indictment, and 
the verdict must be ‘ not guilty,” unless the jury shall 
find him guilty of manslaughter, as charged in the 
twelfth prayer of the defense. 


Arguments to the court on these points were 
made by Messrs. Davidge, Corkhill, and Porter 
for the prosecution, and Reed and Scoville for 
the defense, accompanied by some sharp criti- 
cisms on each side with reference to the con- 
duct of counsel on the other. The District 
Attorney took occasion in his argument to 
examine the question of jurisdiction. On the 
10th of January, after the close of the argu- 
ments, Judge Cox proceeded to state his views 
on the prayers submitted on both sides—first 
giving his attention to the question of juris- 
diction. He said that at an early stage in the 
case he had expressed a preference to hear 
that question discussed in a preliminary form 
by way of demurrer, or motion, or plea, be- 
cause a determination of it adversely to the 
jurisdiction would have spared all the labor 
and trouble of the trial. Counsel, however, 
had the privilege of making the question at 
any stage of the case. The jurisdiction of the 
court had been publicly discussed and seriously 
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challenged, and he had felt it incumbent on 
him not to ignore a question so vital to the 
rights of the accused.. He had deemed it his 
duty, therefore, to investigate the question 
thoroughly. After a very exhaustive review 
of the English and American authorities, he 
expressed his conviction that the English au- 
thority was decidedly in favor of jurisdiction 
where the blow had taken place, and that in 
this country there was a strong array of au- 
thority in the same direction. He felt at 
liberty to adopt and announce the doctrine 
(which conformed to common sense), that the 
jurisdiction was complete where the fatal 
wound had been inflicted, and that, therefore, 
the place of death was immaterial. Conse- 
quently, it would be improper to grant the 
thirteenth instruction prayed for by the de- 
fense, because the offense charged might be 
tried and conviction might follow under those 
counts of the indictment which averred the 
death to have occurred in the District of Co- 
lumbia. For the same reason the fourteenth 
instruction relating to jurisdiction had to be 
denied. When it became his duty to charge 
the jury in the case, it would be his effort to 
expand and illustrate so much of those instruc- 
tions as he considered correct; but, for the 
present, he merely desired to express his opin- 
ion sufficiently to guide the counsel in their 
arguments to the jury. He then proceeded to 
consider the first and second prayers of the 
prosecution in connection with the third, fifth, 
sixth, and eighth prayers of the defense. 

The first instruction asked for by the prose- 
cution—namely, that ‘‘the legal test of respon- 
sibility where insanity is set up as defense for 
alleged crime, is whether the accused at the 
time of committing the act charged knew the 
difference between right and wrong in respect 
of such act’’—he regarded as correct. He re- 
viewed at great length the questions involved 
in the McNaughton case, and quoted from tes- 
timony given by Lord Justice Fitz James 
Stephen before a parliamentary committee 
which had before it, in 1874, a bill to define 
the law of insanity. He referred to this, he 
said, simply to show that the answers of the 
judges in the McNaughton case had not since 
been regarded as clearly establishing the prop- 
osition that a mere capacity to know the law 
of the land subjected persons to criminal re- 
sponsibility. Since the McNaughton case a 
number of homicide cases had been tried at 
nist prius in England, and he had not been 
able to find one in which a knowledge of the 
law of the land had been laid down as a test. 
In the United States there were numerous 
cases that applied to a knowledge of right and 
wrong in regard to the particular case, but the 
instructions had been in the most vague and 
general terms. He would therefore state his 
own views, which he did as follows: 

To asane man an act, whether morally wrong or 
not, is wrong if it is in violation of the law of the land. 
It can not be right for him, although he may think 
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that independently of the law it would be. It can 
not be right for him, although he may think it is right 
notwithstanding the law, and that he may rightfully 
commit it in violation of the law. But, while a sane 
man is responsible for opinions contrary to law if car- 
ried out in practice, an insane man is not held to the 
same responsibility. He may know the law of the 
land, but in his delusions he may insanely believe 
that it is not the law for him, but that he is acting 
under a higher authority which supersedes it. I, 
therefore, Iam to rule upon this proposition as pre- 
sented, I grant it only with aaqualiionaon and I give 
as a substitute therefor my own (marked No, 1), as 
follows: 

No. 1. The legal test of responsibility where insan- 
ity is set up as a defense for alleged crime is whether 
the accused at the time of committing the act charged 
knew the difference between right and wrong in re- 
spect of such act. Hence, in the present case, if the 
jury find that the accused committed the act charged 
in the indictment, and at the time of the commission 
of his crime knew what he was doing, and that what 
he was doing was contrary to the law of the land, he 
is responsible ; unless, in consequence of insane men- 
tal delusions or other form of mental disorder, he was 
laboring under such defect of reason as to be incapa- 
ble of understanding the obligation of the law of the 
land and the duty and necessity of obedience to it, 
and of understanding that his act was wrong because 
it was in violation of the law. 

I have prepared instruction No. 2, which embodies 
all that I think is correct in the remaining instruc- 
tions asked for by the Government, and in the first 
four instructions asked for by the defense. It is as 
follows : 

No. 2. If the jury find that the defendant committed 
the act charged, and at the time thereof knew what 
he was doing, and that what he was doing was con- 
trary to the law of the land, it constitutes no excuse, 
even if it is true, that when he committed the act he 
really believed that he was producing a great public 
benefit, and that the death of the President was 
required for the good of the American people; nor 
would such excuse be afforded by the fact that in the 
commission of the act he was controlled by a de- 
pomied moral sense, whether innate or acquired, or 

y evil passions or indifference to moral obligations. 
And even if the jury find that the defendant, as a re- 
sult of his own reasoning and reflection, arrived at the 
determination to kill the President, and as a further 
result of his own reasoning and reflection believed 
that his said purpose was approved, or suggested, or 
inspired by the Deity, such belief would afford no 
excuse. But it would be different, and he would not 
be responsible criminally, if the act was done under 
the influence and as the product of an insane mental 
delusion that the Deity had commanded him to do 
the act, which had taken possession of his mind not 
as a result of his own reflections, but independently 
of his own will and reason, and with such force as to 
deprive him of the degree of reason necessary to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong as to the particular 
act. In such case, even if he knew that the act was 
a violation of the law of the land, he would not be re- 
sponsible if his reason was so perverted by the in- 
sanity that he was incapable of understanding the 
obligation of the law of the land, and that the act was 
Eeeng under the obligation of that law and wrong in 
itself, 


Judge Cox continued as follows: 


In this connection I add the words ‘‘ wrong in it- 
self,”’ because I can conceive a case in which one 
might believe, insanely, that the law of the land pro- 
vided no punishment for murder, and yet the person 
might be perfectly aware of the moral enormity of the 
crime. I would be unwilling to pronounce such a 
person irresponsible. : 

I have omitted from this instruction one important 
feature of that asked for on the part of the defense. 
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It is expressed in the first sentence of the first prayer, 
in these words: ‘t Or was it committed under an in- 
fluence or power which the accused could not resist 
by reason of his unsoundness of mind??? It can not 
be denied that some of the most respectable courts in 
this country have recognized it as possible that a 
man may be driven against his own will to the com- 
mission of an act which he knows to be wrong by an 
insane, irrepressible impulse within him, overriding 
his own will and conscience; and those courts main- 
tain that, as under such circumstances the will to do 
wrong (which is the very essence of criminality) is 
wanting, he ought not to be held criminally responsi- 
ble. They, therefore, hold that the test of the knowl- 
edge of right or wrong ought to be qualified by the 
further condition whether the person had the power 
to choose between doing or not doing the act. The 
question is a dangerous one alike for courts and juries 
to handle, and 1 do not intend to express an opinion 
upon it, further than the facts of the case require. 
Those facts seem to relieve me from the necessity and 
the responsibility of discussing it generally. If we 
struck out of this case all the declarations and tes- 
timony of the defendant himself, we have no light 
whatever on this subject. There are circumstances 
such as his actions and conduct, which, his counsel 
may argue, of themselves indicated some aberration, 
and are corroborative of and explained by his testi- 
mony. But of themselves they would have afforded 
no indication of the particular motive or special form 
of delusion that actuated him. Of this we have no 
indications except in the declarations, oral or written 
of the defendant himself. But he has never claimed 
that he was irresistibly impelled to do an act which 
he knew to be wrong. On the contrary, he always 
claimed that it was right. He justified it at the time, 
and afterward, in his papers, as a political necessity 
and an act of patriotism, and whether he claimed in- 
spiration early or late, he has claimed that the act 
was inspired, and therefore right. He has used the 
words “pressure”? and ‘inspiration’? interchange- 
ably, as it were, to express the idea. This has no 
meaning unless it be that he was under an insane dc- 
lusion that the Deity had inspired and commanded 
the act. He has certainly not separated the idea of 
pressure and impulse from the conviction of inspira- 
tion and right and duty. 

The defendant has asserted no form of insanity 
which does not involve the conviction that the act was 
right, and I feel sure that I am not transcending the 
privilege of the court when I say that there is no eyi- 

ence in the case outside of his own declaration tend- 
ing to prove irresistible impulse as a thing by itself 
and separate from this alleged delusion. Therefore, 
the case does not seem to me to present or call for any 
ruling on the hypothesis of an irresistible impulse to 
do what the accused knew to be wrong and what was 
against his will. Whether there is such a thing 
as irresistible insane impulse to commit crime, and 
whether it has existed in any particular case, are ques- 
tions of fact and not of Jaw. In this case, I think, 
there is no testimony showing that it can exist by it- 
self as an independent form of insanity, but rather 
the contrary. There is, however, testimony tending 
to show that such impulses result from and are asso- 
ciated with insane delusions, and especially with an 
insane delusion as that the party has reccived a com- 
mand from the Deity to do an act. Butif such an 
insane delusion exists, so as to destroy the perceptions 
of right and wrong as to the act (which is substantially 
the defendant’s claim), this of itself is irresponsible 
insanity, and there is no need to consider the subject 
of impulses resulting from the delusion. On the other 
hand, if there were no insanity, but a mere fanatical 
opinion or belief, the only impulse that could have 
actuated the defendant must have been a sane one— 
such a one as, in the most favorable view of it, a mis- 
taken sense of duty—which impulse the law requires 
him to resist and control. 

Tn connection with the medical testimony tending 
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to show that these impulses are always or generally 
associated with some insane delusion, if there are facts 
tending directly to show the existence or absence of 
an irresistible impulse, they may perhaps furnish some 
evidence of the existence or absence of insane delu- 
sion. But I think, in view of the undisputed features 
of this case, it would only confuse and perhaps mis- 
lead the jury to give them any instruction directly 
upon the subject of irresistible impulse, and that this 
particular case does not call for any qualification for 
the general rule adopted, as I haye mentioned, as the 
test of responsibility. 

The twelfth instruction is drawn with reference to 
section 5342 of the Revised Statutes. I do not un- 
derstand that statute to create any new species of 
manslaughter. It uses the common-law definitions of 
both murder and manslaughter, and (perhaps in view 
of the doubts I have already spoken of ) applies them 
to two cases where the mortal wound was inflicted in 
one jurisdiction and the death occurred in another. 
The terms ‘‘ malice’? and ‘‘ maliciously,” used in the 
statute, would have no meaning wera by reference 
to the common law. We know that the term ‘ mal- 
ice,” in the definition of murder, does not require that 
proof shall be given of any special hatred or ill-will to 
the deceased, Bat that the deliberate intent to kill, 
from whatever motive, constitutes all the malice that 
the Jaw requires to be shown, and that the term ‘‘ with- 
out malice”’ in the definition of manslaughter means 
simply without premeditated intent, as where the kill- 
ing occurs in the heat of passion or sudden quarrel, 
All this I will explain to the jury when it becomes 
necessary to charge them. But the instruction—in 
its use of the phrase ‘‘ without malice in fact ”—might 
convey the idea to the 3 that if the killing was 
done from the motives declared by the prisoner, and 
if he had, as he says, no personal ill-will toward the 
President, it was not murder. It is objectionable on 
this ground, and every object that could be properly 
sought under this head will be attained by the a 
tions which I have indicated to be made to the jury. 
It becomes important, in the first place, to settle the 
rules of evidence by which the jury is to be guided in 
weighing the proofs. 

In reference to the question on whom rests the bur- 
den of proof where insanity is relied on as a defense 
three different and conflicting views have been held 
by three different courts. According to one view it is 
incumbent on the accused to establish the fact of his 
insanity at the time of commission of the alleged crime 
by evidence so conclusive as to exclude all reasonable 
doubt of it. But this view derives so little support 
from authority that it may be passed over without 
comment as inadmissible. Another view is that the 
defense of insanity is an affirmative one, which the 
party asserting it must establish to the satisfaction of 
the jury by at least a preponderance of evidence. 
That is to say, the evidence in favor of it need not be 
so conclusive as to leave no room for reasonable doubt, 
but it must have more weight with the jury than the 
evidence against, so that they would feel justified in 
finding the fact as they would find any fact in a civil 
suit, in which all questions of fact are decided aceord- 
ing to the weight of the evidence. Still another view 
is that the sanity of the accused is just as much a part 
of the case of the prosecution as the homicide itself, 
and just as much an element in the crime of murder, 
the only difference being that as the law presumes 
every one to be sane, it is not necessary for the Gov« 
ernment to produce affirmative evidence of the sanity, 
but that if the jury have a reasonable doubt of the 
sanity they are just as much bound to acquit as if 
they entertained a reasonable doubt of the commis- 
sion ofthe homicide by the accused. After a careful 
examination of the authorities, some of which are 
mere dicta, and others not well considered or even 
consistent statements of opinions, Iam satisfied that 
the best reasons and most weighty of them sustain the 
views which I now proceed to state. Ihave examined 
all the authorities with great care over and over again, 
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The cases that are referred to in support of the second 
rule are somewhat more numerous than the others. 
Some of them, however, turn on the statutory defini- 
tions of the charge of murder. A great many of' the 
cases are mere dicta, and some of them involve utter 
contradictions. Not one of them contains the least 
show of argument. With us there is no statutory 
definition of murder. We have the common-law defi- 
nition of murder as occurring when a homicide is 
committed by a person of sound memory, discretion, 
ete. The opinions which support the last view are 
decidedly entitled to most contidence. They are rea- 
soned out from first principles, and their reasonings 
have been ae heared and are, in my judgment, un- 
answerable. In the case of Stone, tried in this court 
a few years ago, the instructions were as follows: ‘In 
a capital case the defense of insanity is required to be 
made out by most clear and convineing proof. In 
this case the jury must judge of the evidence offered 
to sustain the defense; and if, on consideration of all 
the evidence in connection with the assumption that 
what a man does is sanely done, the jury entertains a 
reasonable doubt as to whether the prisoner commit- 
ted the homicide charged, or as to whether at the time 
of the commission he was in a sane state of mind, they 
must acquit him.’’ 

I shall, however, adopt the suggestion which is 
found in some of the later authorities—that is, not to 
instruct the jury to acquit if they feel a reasonable 
doubt about any one fact in the issue; but I shall in- 
struct them as to the nature of the crime and as to all 
the elements composing it, including that of responsi- 
bility. I shall instruct them as to the presumption of 
innocence and sanity, and shall tell them finally that, 
on the whole evidence and on the consideration of 
both these presumptions, if they have a reasonable 
doubt of the guilt of the prisoner, the prisoner is en- 
titled to an acquittal. 

The tenth and eleventh instructions asked for on the 
part of the defense do not involve any serious ques- 
tion. The eleventh instruction asks me to say that, 
“if the jury believe from the evidence that the prose- 
cution has willfully suppressed evidence of the men- 
tal condition of the prisoner during two weeks follow- 
ing the shooting of President Garfield which it was 
in their power to have produced in the trial, the jury 
have a right to take that fact into consideration as a 
presumption that such evidence, if it had been pro- 
duced, would have been untavorable to the prosecu- 
tion.” 

Any instruction ought to be based on some evidence 
in the case, snd if I were to grant the instruction in 
that form I would be assuming that there was some 
evidence in the case tending to show a willful sup- 
pression of evidence by the prosecution. I can not 
so assume. It is always, however, open to cither side 
to argue that evidence which might have been pro- 
duced and which has not been produced should be 
regarded as injurious to the party refusing to produce 
it. But I do not think the court ought to give a 

. formal instruction in the shape of cither the tenth or 
eleventh prayer. I have already given my views on 
the twelfth and remaining prayers. 


At the conclusion of Judge Cox’s decision 
the prisoner remarked, “I am satisfied with 
the law as laid down by your Honor.” 

The arguments before the jury were begun on 
the 12th of January. Mr. Davidge spent two 
days in summing up the evidence for the prose- 
cution and discussing its bearing on the plea of 
insanity. He endeavored to show that the deed 
of the accused was deliberately planned and 
systematically carried out, having for its motives 
desire for revenge, love of notoriety, and hope 
of escape from consequences through miscaleu- 
lated political influence. His career was treated 
as showing depravity and wickedness, unbridled 
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passion, inordinate vanity, and unregulated am- 
bition, and not insanity. Mr. Davidge was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Reed, who occupied one session 
of the court in summing up the evidence for the 
defense. He took the ground that the accused 
had been shown to be a mental wreck and an 
irresponsible lunatic, whose conviction and 
punishment for crime would be a disgrace to 
American jurisprudence. 

On the first day of the arguments before the 
jury the question was raised of allowing the 
prisoner to close the case in his own behalf, as 
he desired to do. His counsel seconded his 
wish, but the District Attorney objected. The 
matter was not settled at the time, but, after the 
delivery of Mr. Reed’s address, the proposed 
speech of the prisoner was given to the press 
and published on the 16th of January. It was 
made up of areiteration of his claims to patriot- 
ism, piety, and divine inspiration, and contained 
nothing new of a noteworthy character. He 
claimed, as he had repeatedly done in the course 
of the proceedings, that he had the sympathy of 
a large and increasing class of good citizens, 
that public opinion was growing in his favor, 
and that posterity would justify his deed, and 
condemn any action against him. 

Mr. Scoville occupied nearly five days in ad- 
dressing the jury, beginning on the 16th and 
concluding on the 20th. He went over the 
ground covered by the evidence, examined the 
law regarding legal responsibility, contended 
that the prisoner had long been an insane man, 
denounced the spirit and method of the prose- 
cution, and attacked prominent politicians who 
were, he claimed, responsible for the state of 
affairs which wrought upon the disordered face 
ulties of the accused and impelled him to the 
deed of July 2d. He closed with an appeal to 
the jury to save the country from the disgrace 
of executing an insane man in obedience to 
popular clamor, after an unfair trial, and for the 
purpose of screening from detestation men who 
were responsible for his deed. 

At the close of Mr. Scoville’s address, the Dis- 
trict Attorney withdrew all objection to the 
prisoner speaking to the jury, as he did not 
“intend that any error should get into the 
record upon which there was any possibility 
that a new trial should be allowed.” This ex- 
planation called forth an acrimonious protest 
from the defense, and Judge Oox granted the 
prisoner’s request to address the jury, remark- 
ing that some of his brethren of the bench ‘‘ had 
yery serious doubts whether, in a capital case, 
the prisoner could be denied the right to ad- 
dress the jury.” Accordingly, on the 21st of 
January, Guiteau read the speech which had al- 
ready been published, with a brief preface refer- 
ring to a decisionthat had just been made by 
the New York Court of Appeals, to the effect 
that the proof of insanity, beyond a reasonable 
doubt, rested with the prosecution. 

On Monday, the 23d of January, Mr. Por- 
ter began the closing address in behalf of the 
Government, and occupied the greater part of 
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three days. It was devoted largely to portray- 
ing and denouncing with scathing invective the 
character of the accused as revealed by the 
evidence, and demolishing the defense of in- 
sanity. It described the prisoner as a monster 
of iniquity, animated by selfish motives and 
vengeful feelings, presuming at first on the pro- 
tection of a political faction to be benefited by 
his deed, whose moral standard he assumed to 
be as low as his own, and resorting when this 
dependence failed to a pretense of divine inspi- 
ration and irresistible pressure. The address 
was frequently interrupted by the most bitter 
and violent interjections from the prisoner, 
and occasionally by heated objections from the 
counsel for the defense, who claimed that the 
speaker went beyond the evidence. The only 
check which the court found occasion to admin- 
ister was to prevent a reference to expressions 
of public opinion, intended to counteract the 
prisoner’s often reiterated assertion that the 
American people sympathized with him, and de- 
manded his acquittal. 

Immediately upon the close of Mr. Porter’s 
address, at 3.15 p. M., on January 25, 1882, 
Judge Cox delivered his charge to the jury. 
After speaking of the rights which were guar- 
anteed to accused persons, he proceeded: 


Every accused person, he said, was presumed to be 
innocent until the accusation was proved. With what 
difficulty and trouble the law had been administered 
in the present case, the jurors had been daily wit- 
nesses. It was, however, a consolation to think that 
not one of those sacred guarantees of the Constitution 
had been violated in the person of the accused. At 
last the long chapter of proof was ended, the task of 
the advocate was done, and it now rested with the 
jury to determine the issue between public justice 
and the prisoner at the bar. No one could feel more 
keenly than himself the great responsibility of his 
duties, and he felt that he could pal discharge them 
by close adherence to the law, as laid down by its 
highest authorities. Before proceeding further, he 
wished to notice an incident which had taken place 
pending the recent argument. The priscner had fre- 
quently taken occasion to proclaim that public opin- 
ion, as evidenced by the press and correspondence, 
was in his favor. Those declarations could not have 
been prevented, except by the process of gagging the 

risoner. Any suggestion that the jury could be in- 

uenced by such lawless clattering of the prisoner 
would have seemed to him absurd, and he should 
have felt that he was insulting the intelligence of the 
jury, if he had warned them not to regard it. Coun- 
sel for the prosecution had felt it necessary, however, 
in the final argument, to interpose a contradiction to 
such statements, and an exception had been taken on 
the part of the accused to the form in which that ef- 
fort was made. For the sole purpose of purging the 
record of any objectionable matter, he should simply 
say that anything which had been said on either side 
in reference to public excitement or to newspaper 
opinion was not to be regarded by the jury. 

The indictment charged the defendant with having 
murdered James A. Garfield, and it was the duty of 
the court to explain the nature of the crime charged. 
Murder was committed where a person of sound mem- 
ory and discretion unlawfully killed a reasonable being 
in the peace of the United States with malice afore- 
thought. It had to be proved, first, that the death 
was caused by the act of the accused, and, further, 
that it was caused with malice aforethought. That 
did not mean, however, that the Government had to 
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prove any ill-will or hatred on the part of the accused 
toward the deceased. Wherever a homicide was shown 
to have been committed without lawful authority and 
with deliberate intent, it was sufficiently proved to 
have been done with malice aforethought, and malice 
was not disproved by showing that the accused had 
no personal ill-will to the deceased, and that he killed 
him from other motives—as, for instance, robbery, or 
through mistaking him for another, or (as claimed in 
this ee to produce a public benefit. If it could be 
shown that the killing occurred in a heat of passion 
or under provocation, then it would appear that there 
was no premeditated attempt, and therefore no malice 
aforethought, and that would reduce the crime to 
manslaughter. It was hardly necessary, however, to 
say that there was nothing of that kind in the pres- 
ent case. The jury would have to say either that the 
defendant was guilty of murder or that he was inno- 
cent. In order to constitute the crime of murder, the 
assassin must have a reasonably sane mind—in tech- 
nical terms, he must be ‘‘of sound mind, memory 
and discretion.”” An irresponsibly insane man could 
not commit murder. If he was laboring under a dis- 
ease of the mental faculties to such an extent that he 
did not know what he was doing, or did not know it 
was wrong, then he was wanting in that sound mind, 
memory, and discretion that was a part of the defini- 
tion of murder. In the next place, every defendant 
was presumed innocent until the accusation against 
him was established by proof. In the next place, 
notwithstanding this presumption of innocence, it 
was equally true that a defendant was presumed to 
be sane, and to have been so at the time the crime 
was committed—that is to say, that the Government 
was not bound to show affirmatively, as a part of its 
proofs, that the defendant was sane. As insanity 
was the exception, and as the majority of men are 
sane, the law presumed the latter condition of every 
man, until’ some reason was shown to believe to the 
contrary. The burden was, therefore, on the defend- 
ant, who set up insanity as an excuse for crime, to 
produce proofs in the first instance to show that that 
presumption was mistaken, so far as it related to the 
prisoner. Crime, therefore, involved three elements 
—the killing, malice, and a responsible mind in the 
murderer. After all the evidence was before the jury, 
if the jury, while bearing in mind both those pre- 
sumptions—that is, that the defendant is innocent 
till fe is proved guilty, and that he is sane till the 
contrary appears—still entertained what is called a 
reasonable doubt on any ground, or as to any of the 
essential elements of the crime, then the defendant 
was entitled to the benefit of that doubt and to an ac- 
quittal, 

It was important to explain to the jury here in the 
best way that the court could what is a reasonable 
doubt. He could hardly venture to give an exact 
definition of the term, for he did not know of any 
successful attempt to do so. As to questions relatin 
to human affairs, a knowledge of which is derive 
from testimony, it was impossible to have the same 
kind of certainty that is created by scientific demon- 
stration. The only certainty that the jury could have 
was a moral certainty, depending on the confidence 
which the jury had in the integrity of witnesses, and 
in their capacity and opportunity to know the truth. 
Tf, for eas facts not improbable in themselves 
were attested by numerous witnesses, credible and 
uncontradicted, and who had every opportunity to 
know the truth, a reasonable or moral certainty would 
be inspired by that testimony. In such a case doubt 
would be unreasonable, or imaginary, or speculative, 
It ought not to be a doubt as to whether the party 
might not be innocent in the face of strong proofs of 
his guilt; but it must be a sincere doubt, whether he 
had been proved guilty. Even where the testimon: 
was contradictory, and where so much more credit 
should be given to one side than the other, the same 
result might be produced. On the other hand, the 
opposing proofs might be so balanced that the jury 
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might justly doubt on which side, under all the cir- 
cumstances, the truth lay, and in such case the ac- 
cused party was entitled to the benefit of the doubt. 
All that a jury could be expected to do was to be rea- 
sonably and morally certain of the facts which they 
declared to be their verdict. In illustration of this 
oint, Judge Cox quoted the charge of Chief-Justice 
haw, of Massachusetts, in the case of the Common- 
wealth against Webster. 
_ With reference to the evidence in this case very 
little comment was required by the court, except upon 
one question—the others being hardly matters of dis- 
pute. That the defendant fired at, and shot, the de- 
ceased President was abundantly proved; that the 
wound was fatal had been testified to by the surgeons, 
who were competent to speak, and they were uncon- 
tradicted; that the homicide was committed with 
malice atorethought (if the defendant were capable 
of criminal intent or malice), could hardly be gain- 
said. It was not necessary to prove that any special 
or express hatred or malice was entertained by the 
accused toward the deceased. It was sufficient to 
te that the act was done by deliberate intent, as 
istinct from an act done under a certain impulse in 
the heat of blood and without previous malice. Evi- 
dence had been exhibited to the -jury tending to show 
that the defendant admitted in his own handwriting 
that he had conceived the idea of ‘‘removing the 
President,”’ as he called it, six weeks before the shoot- 
ing; that he had deliberated upon it and come to the 
determination to do it, and that about two weeks be- 
fore he accomplished it he stationed himself at certain 
points to do the act, but for some reason was pre- 
vented. His preparation for it by the purchase of a 
pistol had been shown. All these facts came up to 
the full measure of the proof required to establish 
what the law denominated malice aforethought. The 
jury would find little difficulty in reaching a conclu- 
sion as to all the elements that made up the crime 
charged in the indictment, except it might be as to 
the one of sound mind, memory, and discretion—but 
that was only a technical expression for a responsible, 
sane man. He now approached that difficult question. 
He had already said that a man who is insane in the 
sense that makes him irresponsible can not commit a 
crime. The defense of insanity had been so abused 
as to be brought into great discredit. It was the last 
resort in cases of unquestioned guilt. It had been an 
excuse for juries to bring in a verdict of acquittal when 
there was a public sympathy for the accused, and es- 
pecially where there was provocation for the homi- 
cide according to public sentiment, but not according 
to law. For that reason the defense of insanity was 
viewed with disfavor, and public sentiment was hos- 
tile to it. Nevertheless, if insanity were established 
to a degree necessary, it was a pertect defense for an 
indictment for murder, and must be allowed full 
weight. It would be observed that in this case there 
was no trouble with any question about what might 
be called total insanity, such as raving mania or ab- 
solute imbecility, in which all exercise of reason is 
wanting, and where there is no recognition of persons 
or things or their relations. But there was a debata- 
ble border-line between sanity and insanity, and there 
was often great difficulty in determining on which 
side of this line a person was to be put. There were 
cases in which a man’s mental faculties generally 
seemed to be in full vigor, but where on one single 
subject he seemed to be deranged. A man was pos- 
sessed, perhaps, by a belief of something absurd 
which he could not be reasoned out of (what was 
called an insane delusion), or he might have some mor- 
bid propensity, seemingly in harsh discord with the 
rest of his intellectual and moral nature. Those were 
cases which, for want of a better term, were called 
partial insanity. Sometimes its existence and some- 
times its limits were doubtful and indefinable, and in 
those cases it was difficult to determine whether the 
atient had passed the line of moral or legal accounta- 
Bility for his actions. 
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The jury would bear in mind that a man did not 
become irresponsible by the mere fact of his being 

artially insane. Such a man did not take leave of 

is passions by becoming insane. He might retain as 
much control over them as in health, He might com- 
mit offenses, too, with which his infirmity had noth- 
ing to do, He might be sane as to the crime he com- 
mitted, might understand. its nature, and might be 
governed by the same motives in relation to it as other 
people, while on other subjects having no relations 
whatever to the crime he might be the victim of delu- 
sion. Whenever this partial insanity was relied on 
as a defense, it must appear that the crime charged 
was a product of the delusion or other morbid condi- 
tion, and connected with it as effect with cause, and 
that it was not the result of sane reasoning which the 
party might be capable of, notwithstanding his limit- 
ed and circumscribed disorder. Assuming that that 
infirmity of mind had a direct influence on crime, 
the difficulty was to fix the character of the disorder 
which fixed responsibility or irresponsibility in law. 
The outgoings of the judicial mind on that subject 
had not been always entirely satisfactory nor in har- 
mony with the conclusions of medical science. Courts 
had, in former times, passed upon the law in regard 
to insanity without regard to the medical aspect of 
the subject; but it would be only properly dealt with 
by a coneurrence of harmonious treatment between 
the two sciences of law and medicine. The courts 
had, therefore, adopted and again discarded one the- 
ory after another in the effort to find some common 
ground on which to stand, and his effort would be to 
give to the jury the results most commonly accepted by 
the courts. It would be well to say a word to the jury 
as to the kind of evidence by which courts and juries 
were guided in this difficult and delicate inquiry. 
That subtile essence called mind defied, of course, ocu- 
lar inspection. It could only be known by its mani- 
festations. The test was as to whether the conduct of 
the man and his thoughts and emotions conformed 
with those of persons of sound mind, or whether they 
contrasted harshly with it. By that a judgment was 
formed as to a man’s soundness of mind. And for 
that reason evidence was admissible to show conduct 
and language that would indicate to the general mind 
some morbid condition of the intellectual powers. 
Everything relating to his mental and physical his- 
tory was, therefore, relevant, because any conclusion 
on the subject must often rest on a large number of 
facts ; and letters, spontaneously written, afforded one 
of the best indications of mental condition. Evidence 
of insanity in the parents was always pertinent ; but 
juries were never allowed to infer insanity of the ac- 
cused from the mere fact of its existence in the ances- 
tors. When, however, there was evidence tending to 
show insane conduct on the part of the accused, evi- 
dence of insanity in the ancestors was admissible as 
corroborative of the others. Therefore it was that, in 
this case, the defense had been allowed to introduce 
evidence covering the whole life of the accused and 
reaching also his family antecedents. In a case so 
full of detail, he should deem it to be his duty to call 
the attention of the jury to particular parts of it, but 
he wished the jury distinctly to understand that it 
was their province, and not his, to decide upon the 
facts; and if he, at any time, seemed to express or 
intimate an opinion on the facts (which he did not 
design to do) it would not be binding on them; but 
they must draw their own conclusions from the evi- 
dence. 

The instructions which he had already given to the 
jury imported that the true test of criminal responsi- 
bility, where the defense of insanity was interposed, 
was whether the accused had sufficient use of his rea- 
son to understand the nature of the act with which he 
was charged, and to understand that it was wrong for 
him to commit it. If those were the facts, he was 
criminally responsible for the act, whatever peculiari- 
ties might be shown of him in other respects. On the 
other hand, if his reason were so defective, in conse- 
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quence of brain-disease, that he could not understand 
what he was doing, or could not understand that what 
he was doing was wrong, he ought to be treated as an 
irresponsible lunatic. As the law assumed every one, 
at the outset, to be sane and responsible, the question 
was, What was there in this case to show the contrary 
as to this defendant? A jury was not warranted in 
inferring that a man was insane from the mere fact of 
his committing a crime, or from the enormity of the 
crime, because the law presumes that there is a bad 
motive, and that the crime is prompted by malice, if 
nothing else appears. Perhaps the easiest way for the 
jury to examine into the subject was, first to satisfy 
themselves about the condition of the prisoner’s mind 
for a reasonable period of time before any conception 
of the assassination had entered it, and also at the 
present time, and then consider what evidence exists as 
to a different condition of mind at the time of the com- 
mission of the act. He should not spend any time on 
the first question, because to examine it at all would 
require a review of the evidence relating to over twenty 
yen of the prisoner’s life, and this had been so ex- 

austively discussed by counsel that anything he could 
say would be a wearisome repetition. It was enough 
to say that, on the one side, this evidence was sup- 
posed to show a chronic condition of insanity before 
the crime, and, on the other side, to show an excep- 
tionally quick intelligence and decided powers of 
discrimination. The jury would have to draw its own 
conclusions. Was the prisoner’s ordinary, permanent, 
chronic condition of mind such that he was unable to 
understand the nature of his actions, and to distin- 
push between right and wrong in his conduct? Was 
he subject, all the time, to insane delusions, which de- 
stroyed his power so to distinguish ; and did those 
continue down to, and embrace, the act for which he 
is on trial? Ifso, he was simply an irresponsible lu- 
natic. On the other hand, hal he the ordinary intel- 
ligence of sane people, so that he could distinguish 
between right and wrong as to his actions? If another 
person had committed the assassination, would the 

risoner have appreciated the wickedness of it? Would 

e have understood the character of the act and its 
wrongfulness if another person had suggested it to 
him? The jury must consider these questions in their 
own mind, Ifthe jury were satisfied that his ordi- 
nary and chronic condition was that of sanity—at least 
so far that he knew the character of his own actions, 
and how far they were right or wrong—and that he 
was not under any permanent insane delusion which 
destroyed his power of discriminating between right 
and wrong, then the remaining inquiry was, whether 
there was any special insanity connected with this 
crime. It would be seen that the reliance of the de- 
fense was the ‘existence of an insane delusion in the 
prisoner’s mind which so perverted his reason as to 
incapacitate him from perceiving the difference be- 
tween right and wrong as to this particular act. 

As a partof the history of judicial sentiment on this 
subject, and by way of illustrating the difference be- 
tween insane delusions and responsibility, he would 
refer the jury to a celebrated case in English history 
which had already been commented on in the argu- 
ments. Judge Cox here quoted from the opinions of 
the judges in the McNaughton case and from some 
American authorities on the same subject. He went 
on to say that the subject of insane delusion played an 
important part in this ease and demanded careful con- 
sideration. The subject was treated to a limited ex- 
tent in judicial decisions, but more was learned about 
it from works of medical jurisprudence and from ex- 
peek testimony. Sane ‘pecple were sometimes said to 

ave delusions proceeding from temporary disorders 
and from mistakes in the senses. Sometimes they 
speculated on matters beyond the scope of human 
knowledge, but delusions in sane people were always 
susceptible of being corrected and removed by evi- 
dence and argument. On the contrary, insane delu- 
sions, according to all testimony, were unreasoning 
and incorrigible, Those who had them believed in 
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the existence of facts which were either impossible 
absolutely or impossible at least under the cireum- 
stances of the individual. A man might, with no 
reason for it, believe that another was plotting against 
his life, or that he himself was the owner of untold 
wealth, or that he had invented something which 
would revolutionize the world, or that he was the 
President of the United States, or Christ, or God, or 
that he was inspired by God to do a certain act, or 
that he had a glass limb, and those were cases of in- 
sane delusion. Generally, the delusion centered around 
the patient himself, his rights or his wrongs. It came 
and went independently of the exercise of will and 
reason, like the phantom of a dream. It was, in fact, 
the waking dream of the insane, in which ideas pre- 
sented themselves to the mind as real facts. The 
most certain thing was, that an insane delusion was 
never the result of reasoning and reflection; was not 
generated by the mind, could not be dispelled by them. 
A man might reason himself, or be reasoned by others, 
into absurd opinions and be persuaded into impracti- 
cable schemes, but he could not be reasoned or per- 
suaded into insanity or insane delusions. Whenever 
evidence was found of an insane delusion, it was found 
that the insane delusion did not relate to mere senti- 
ment or theory, or abstract questions in laws, polities, 
or religion. All these were subjects of opinions, 


and were founded on reasoning and reflection. Such 
opinions were often absurd in the extreme. Some 


persons believed in animal magnetism, in spiritualism, 
and other like matters, in a degree which seemed ab- 
surd to other people. There was no absurdity in re- 
gard to religious, political, and social questions that 
had not its sincere supporters. Those opinions might 
arise from natural weakness, bad reasoning powers, 
ignorance of men and things, fraudulent imposture, 
and often from perverted moral sentiment; but still 
they were opinions founded on some kind of evidence, 
and liable to be abandoned on better information or 
on sounder reasoning, but they were not insane delu- 
sions. An insane delusion was the coinage of a dis- 
eased brain, which defies reason and ridicule, and 
throws into disorder all the springs of human action. 
Before asking the jury to apply these considerations 
to the facts in this case, he wished to premise one or 
two things. The question for the jury to determine 
was, What was the condition of the prisoner’s mind at 
the time when this project was executed? If he were 
sufficiently sane then to be responsible, it mattered 
not what might have been his condition before or 
after. Still, evidence had been properhy admitted as 
to his previous and subsequent condition, because it 
threw foht, prospectively and retrospectively, on his 
condition at the time. Inasmuch as these disorders 
were of gradual growth and of indefinite continuance, 
if he were insane shortly before or shortly after the 
commission of the crime, it was natural to infer that 
he was so at the time. But still, all the evidence 
must center around the time when the deed was done, 
The jury had heard a good deal of evidence respecti 
the peculiarities of the prisoner through a long ase 
of time before this occurrence, and it was claimed on 
the part of the defense that he was during all that 
time subject to delusions that were calculated to dis- 
turb his reason, and to throw it off its balance. The 
only materiality of that evidence was the probability 
which it might afford of the defendant’s liability to 
such disorders of mind, and the corroboration which 
it might yield to other evidence tending to show such 
disorder at the time of the commission of the crime. 
The jury must determine whether at the time the hom- 
icide was committed the defendant was laboring under 
any insane delusion prompting or impelling him to do 
the deed, Naturally, they would look first to any ex- 
planation of the act that might have been made by the 
defendant himself at the time, or immediately before 
or after. Several papers had been laid before them 
that had been in the prisoner’s possession, and that 
purported to assign the motive for the deed. In the 
address to the American people of the 16th of June ha 
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said: ‘‘T conceived the idea of removing the President 
four weeks ago. Not a soul knew of my purpose. I 
conceived the idea myself, and I kept it to myself. I 
read the newspapers carefully, for and against the 
Administration, and gradually the conviction dawned 
upon me that the President’s removal was a political 
necessity, because he proved a traitor to the men who 
made him, and thereby imperiled the lite of the na- 
tion.”” Again he said in this address: ‘ Ingratitude 
is the basest of crimes. The President, under the 
manipulation of the Secretary of State, has been guilty 
of the basest ingratitude to the Stalwarts. His ex- 
ress purpose has been to crush General Grant and 
Senator Conkling, and thereby open the way for his 
renomination in 1884. In the President’s madness he 
has wrecked the once grand Republican party, and 
for that he dies.” And again: ‘ This is not murder ; 
it is a political necessity. It will make my friend 
Arthur President, and save the republic.” The 
other papers were of similar tenor. There was evi- 
dence that, when arrested, the prisoner refused to talk, 
but said that the papers would explain all. On the 
night of the assassination the prisoner had said to the 
witness Brooks that he had thought over it and prayed 
over it for weeks; that he was satisfied that he had to 
do the thing, and had made up his mind and had 
done it as a matter of duty. He had made up his 
mind that the President and Secretary Blaine were 
conspiring against the liberties of the people, and that 
the President must die. In addition to t his, the jury 
had the important testimony of Mr. Reynolds as to the 
prisoner’s statements, oral and written, about a fort- 
night after the shooting. There he was found reiter- 
ating the statements contained in his other papers, 
and saying that the situation at Albany suggested the 
removal of the President, and that, as the faction fight 
became more bitter, he became more decided ; that he 
knew that Arthur would become President, ete. 


Judge Cox proceeded to quote from the ad- 
dress to the American people which was writ- 
ten and given to Mr. Reynolds: 


“T now wish to state distinctly why I attempted to 
remove the President. I had read the papers for 
and against the Administration very carefully for 
two months before I conceived the idea of removing 
him. Gradually, as the result of reading the news- 
papers, the idea settled on me that if the President 
were removed, it would unite the two factions of 
the Republican party, and thereby save the Govern- 
ment from going into the hands of ex-rebels and their 
Northern allies. It was my own conception, and, 
whether right or wrong, I take the entire responsibil- 
ity.”’? A second paper, dated July 19th, addressed 
to the public, reiterated these statements, and added, 
“‘T have got the inspiration worked out of me.”” The 
jury had now before it everything emanating from 
the prisoner about the time of the shooting, There 
was nothing further from him until three months 
afterward. And now he would pass to consider 
the import of all this. The jury would consider, 
first, whether this evidence fairly represented the 
feelings and ideas that governed the prisoner at the 
time of the shooting. If it did, it represented a 
thing which he (Judge Cox) had not seen character- 
ized in any judicial utterance as an insane delusion. 
They would consider whether it was evidence of in- 
sanity, or whether, on the contrary, it showed an am- 
ple power of reasoning and reflection on the argu- 
ments and evidence for and against, resulting in the 
opinion that the President had betrayed his party, 
and that, if he were out of the way, it would be a ben- 
efit to his party, and would save the country from 
the predominance of their political opponents. So far 
there was nothing insane in the conclusion. It had 
doubtless been shared by a good many heated parti- 
sans who were sane people, but the difference was 
that the prisoner reached the conclusion that to put 
the President out of the way by assassination was a 
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political necessity. When men reasoned, the law re- 
quired them to reason correctly, so far as their prac- 
tical duties were concerned, When they had the ca- 
pacity to distinguish between right and wrong, they 
were bound to do it. Opinions, properly so called 
(that is, beliets resulting from reasoning, reflection, 
and the examination of evidence), afforded no protec- 
tion against the penal consequences of crime, A man 
might believe a course ot action to be right, and the 
law might forbid it as wrong. Nevertheless, he must 
obey the law, and nothing could save him from the 
consequences of the violation of the law except the 
fact that he was so crazed by disease as to be unable 
to comprehend the necessity of obedience. [The court 
here quoted the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Mormon case.] In like manner, he said, a man might 
reason himself into a conviction of the expediency and 
necessity of protecting the character of a political as- 
sociation, but to allow him to find shelter from pun- 
ishment behind that belief’ would be simply monstrous. 
Between one and two centuries ago there had arisen a 
school of moralists who were accused of maintaining 
the doctrine that, whenever the end to be attained 
was right, any means necessary to its attainment were 
justifiable. Consequently, they incurred the odium 
of nearly all Christendom. By that method of reason- 
ing the prisoner seemed to have gotten the idea that, 
in order to unite the Republican party and to save the 
republic, whatever means were necessary would be 
justifiable ; that the death of the President by violence 
was only a proper and necessary means of accomplish- 
ing it, and was therefore justifiable; and that, being 
justifiable as a political necessity, it was not murder. 
That appeared to be the substance of the idea which 
the prisoner had put forth to the world, and if this 
was the whole of his position, it presented one of those 
vagaries of opinion (even if it were sincere) for which 
the law had no accommodation, and which furnished 
no excuse whatever for crime. There was, undoubt- 
edly, a form of insane delusion, consisting of a belief 
by a person that he is inspired by the Almighty to 
do something—to kill another, for example—and this 
delusion might be so strong as to impel him to the 
commission of crime. The defendant in this case 
claimed that he labored under such a delusion at the 
time of the assassination. His unsworn declarations 
in his own favor were not, of course, evidence, and 
were not to be considered by the jury. A man’s lan- 
guage, when sincere, might be evidence of his condi- 
tion of mind, but not evidence in his favor of the facts 
declared by him. He could never manufacture evi- 
dence in that way in his own exoneration. The law 
allowed a prisoner to testify in his own behalf, and 
therefore made his sworn testimony on the witness- 
stand legal evidence, to be received and considered, 
and given such weight to as it deserved. No verdict, 
however, could be safely rendered on the sole evidence 
of an accused party under such cireumstances. Other- 
wise, a man on trial for his life could secure his ac- 
quittal by simply testifying that he had committed the 
crime under a delusion or inspiration, or irresistible 
impulse. That would be to proclaim a universal am- 
nesty to criminals in the past, and unbounded license 
in the future, and courts of justice might as well be 
closed. 

He would say a word about the characteristics of 
that form of delusion. The idea of being inspired to 
do an act might be either a sane belief or an insane 
delusion. A great many Christian people believed 
not only that events were providentially ordered, but 
that they themselves received special providential 
guidance and illumination in respect both to their in- 
ward thoughts and their outward actions. But this 
was a mere sane belief. On the other hand, if a man 
sincerely, though insanely, believed that, like St. 
Paul on his way to Damascus, he had been smitten to 
the earth and had seen a great light and had heard a 
voice from heaven warning and commanding him to 
do a certain act, that would be a case of imaginary in- 
spiration amounting to an insane delusion. The ques- 
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tion was, whether the case of this defendant presented 
anything analogous to that. The theory of the Gov- 
ernment was that the defendant committed this homi- 
cide in full possession of his faculties and from per- 
tectly sane motives ; that he did the act from revenge, 
or, perhaps, from a morbid desire tor notoriety ; that 
he calculated deliberately on being protected by those 
who were to be benefited politically by the death of 
the President; that he made no pretense of inspira- 
tion at the time of the assassination, nor until he had 
discovered that his expectations from the so-called 
Stalwait wing of the Republican party were delusive ; 
and that then, for the first time, he broached this 
theory of inspiration and irresistible pressure to the 
commission of the act. Whether this was true or not 
the jury must determine from the evidence. It was 
true that the term ‘inspiration’? did not appear in 
the papers first written by the defendant, nor in those 
delivered to Mr. Reynolds, except at the close of the 
one dated July 19th, in which he said that the in- 
spiration was worked out of him (although what was 
meant was not clear), and it was true, also, that that 
was after he was informed that he was being de- 
nounced by the Stalwarts. Judge Cox referred to 
the testimony of Dr. Noble Young, Dr. McDonald, 
and Dr. Gray, and this, he said, was about the sub- 
stance of what appeared in the case on the subject of 
inspiration. The question for the jury was whether, 
on the one hand, the idea of killing the President first 
presented itself to the defendant in the shape of a 
commiund or inspiration of the Deity, in the manner in 
which insane delusions of that sort arose ; or whether, 
on the other hand, it was a conception of his own, 
and whether the thought of inspiration was not sim- 
ply a speculation, or theory, or theoretical conclusion 
of his own mind. If it were the latter, it was nothing 
more than one of the vagaries of reasoning, which he 
had already characterized as furnishing no excuse for 
crime. He had dwelt upon the question of insane de- 
lusion simply because the evidence relating to that was 
evidence touching the defendant’s power or want of 
power (from mental disease) to distinguish between 
right and wrong as to the act done by him. This was 
the broad question for the jury to determine, and was 
what was relied upon by the defense. It had been 
argued with force on the part of the defense that there 
were a great many thingsin the defendant’s conduct 
which could not be expected of a sane man, and which 
were only explainable on the theory of insanity. There 
were strange things in his career, and whether they 
were really indications of insanity, or could be ac- 
counted tor by his ignorance of men, by his exaggerated 
egotism, or by his bluntness of moral sense, it might 
be difficult to determine. The only safe rule, however, 
was for the jury to direct its attention to the one test 
of criminal responsibility, namely, whether the pris- 
oner possessed the mental capacity, at the time the act 
was committed, to know that it was wrong, or whether 
he was deprived of that capacity by mental disease, 
There was one important distinction which the jury 
must not lose sight of, and they must decide how far 
it was applicable to this case. That was the distinc- 
tion between mental and moral obliquity ; between the 
mental incapacity to distinguish between right and 
wrong, and the moral insensibility to that distinction, 


In conclusion, he said: 


From the materials presented to you two pictures 
have been drawn to you by counsel. The one repre- 
sents a youth of more than average mental endow- 
ments, surrounded by certain immoral influences at 
the time his character was being developed; com- 
mencing life without resources, but developing a 
vicious sharpness and cunning; conceiving ‘ enter- 
prises of great pith and moment’ that indicated un- 
usual forecast, although beyond his resources; con- 
sumed all the time by unsated egotism and a craving 
for notoriety ; violent in temper, selfish, immoral, 
and dishonest ; Jeading a life of hypocrisy, swindling, 
and fraud; and finally, as a culmination of his de- 
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praved career, working himself into the resolution of 
startling the world with a crime which would secure 
him a bad eminence, The other represented a youth 
born, as it were, under malign influences—the child 
of a diseased mother and of a father subject to insane 
delusions, reared in retirement and imbued with fanat- 
ical religious views; subsequently, his mind filled 
with fanatical theories, launched on the world with 
no guidance save his own impulses, evincing an in- 
capacity for any continuous employment; changing 
from one pursuit to another—now a lawyer, now a 
religionist, and now a politician—unsuccessful in all; 
full of wild, impracticable schemes, for which he had 
neither resources nor ability; subject to delusions; 
his mind incoherent and incompetent of reasonin 
coherently on any subject; with a mind so weak ani 
a temper so impressionable that he became deranged, 
and was, therefore, impelled to the commission of a 
crime the seriousness of which he could not under- 
stand. It is for you, gentlemen, to determine which 
of the portraits is the true one. 

And now, gentlemen, to sum up all I have said to 
you, if you find from the whole evidence that at the 
time of the commission of the homicide the prisoner 
was laboring under such a defect of his reason that he 
was incapable of understanding what he was doing, 
or of re that it was a wrong thing to do—as, for 
example, if he were under the insane delusion that the 
Almighty had commanded him to do the act—then he 
was not in a responsible condition of mind, but was 
an object of compassion and should be now acquitted. 
If, on the other hand, you find that he was under no 
insane delusion, but had the possession of his facul- 
ties, and had power to know that his act was wrong; 
and if, of his own free-will, he deliberately conceived 
the idea and executed the homicide, then, whether 
his motive were personal vindictiveness, political ani- 
mosity, a desire to avenge supposed political wrongs, 
or a morbid desire for notoriety ; or, if you are unable 
to discover any motive at all, the act is simply mur- 
der, and it is your duty to find a verdict of guilty as 
indicted. Or, if you find that the prisoner is not guilt 
by reason of insanity, it is your duty to say so. You will 
now retire to your room and consider your verdict. 

The jury retired at 4.40 p.m., and shortly 
afterward the court took a recess until 5.30. 
Some time before the court reassembled, or 
within thirty minutes from their retirement, the 
jury intimated that they had agreed upon a 
verdict. When order had been restored after 
the recess, the foreman of the jury, in answer 
to the customary question as to the verdict, 
answered, ‘Guilty as indicted.” On the de- 
mand of Mr. Scoville, the jury was polled, and 
at the call of his name each juryman answered, 
“Guilty.” Asthe last name was called, the 
prisoner shrieked: ‘ My blood will be upon the 
heads of that jury. Don’t you forget it!” Mr. 
Scoville again addressed the court, saying: 
“Your Honor, I do not desire to forfeit any 
rights I may have under the law and practice 
in this District. If there is anything that I 
ought to do now to save those rights, I would 
be indebted to your Honor to indicate it to me.” 
Judge Cox, in reply, assured him that he should 
have every opportunity ; that the charge would 
be furnished to him, in print, and he would be 
accorded all the time allowed by law within 
which to file his exceptions, and that he would 
also be entitled to four days within which to 
move in arrest of judgment. Guiteau called 
out in tones of desperation, ‘‘ God will avenge 
this outrage!” Judge Cox then turned to the 
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jury and said: “Gentlemen of the jury, I 
can not express too many thanks for the man- 
ner in which you have discharged your duty. 
You have richly merited the thanks of your 
countrymen, and I feel assured you will take 
with you to your homes the approval of your 
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consciences. With thanks, gentlemen of the 
jury, I dismiss you.” With this announce- 
ment, the court was declared adjourned. 

Subsequently a motion for a new trial was 
overruled, and the prisoner was sentenced to 
be hanged on the following June 80, 1882, 
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HALSTED, Ricuarp Frepertox, died May 
24, 1881, in Sing Sing, N. Y., in the fiftieth year 
of his age, having been ill during ten years, for 
five of which he was almost totally blind. At 
the outbreak of the civil war he was first lieu- 
tenant in the sixth company of the Seventh 
Regiment, New York State National Guard. 
He accompanied that regiment on its first 
march to Washington. He entered the United 
States service, June 14, 1861, as major of the 
Fortieth Regiment, New York Volunteers. 
On April 26, 1863, he was appointed aide-de- 
camp to General Sedgwick, and was with the 
Army of the Potomac until its disbandment, 
when he went to the Department of Texas. 
He served with Major-Generals John Sedgwick 
and H. G. Wright as staff-officer, and under 
division commanders Heintzelman, O. S. Ham- 
ilton, and Kearney. He was also in the Sixth 
Corps, and temporarily in the Second and 
Ninth, General Sedgwick having been assigned 
to these before taking command of the Sixth 
Corps. With this corps he made the Shenan- 
doah Valley campaign, and was engaged at Wil- 
liamsburg, Fair Oaks, the Seven Days, and Fred- 
ericksburg (the second battle where the Sixth 
Corps fought alone, the balance of the army 
being at Chancellorsville), Marye’s Heights, 
Salem Heights, Gettysburg, Rappahannock 
Station, the Wilderness, and the following days, 
until the death of Sedgwick, May 19th, when 
he came home with his remains. Returning 
to his command June Ist, he was at Cold 
Harbor, in two engagements at Winchester, 
Fisher’s Hill, Cedar Creek, besides many skir- 
mishes, the movement against Early at Wash- 
ington, and the crossing of the Shenandoah by 
the Sixth Corps. He was brevetted major and 
lieutenant-colonel of volunteers, and resigned 
July 1, 1866. 

HAVEN, Erastus Oris, born in Boston, 
November 1, 1820; died in Salem, Oregon, 
August 2, 1881. He graduated from the Wes- 
leyan University in 1842, and was for some 
years an instructor at Sudbury, Massachusetts. 
In 1846 he was appointed Principal of the 
Amenia Seminary, New York, and held this 
position during two years. in 1848 he entered 
on the itinerant ministry of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and was first stationed in 
New York, where he was a pastor until 1853, 
when he became a Professor of Greek and Lat- 
in in the University of Michigan. In the fol- 
lowing year he was appointed Professor of the 
English Language, Literature, and History in 


the same institution. From 1856 to 1863 he 
was editor of ‘Zion’s Herald,” a journal pub- 
lished in Boston. In 1862 he was elected a 
member of the Massachusetts Senate, where 
he served two years, and was specially promi- 
nent as an advocate of educational interests, 
He was also a member of the State Board of 
Education. In 1868 he became President of 
the University of Michigan, and held that posi- 
tion until 1869. Under his administration the 
university doubled in numbers and resources, 
becoming one of the largest in the country. 
Bishop Haven was next appointed President 
of the Northwestern University, at Evanston, 
Illinois, and continued to hold that office three 
years, giving entire satisfaction. From 1872 
to 1874 he was Oorresponding Secretary of the 
Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In 1874 he was elected Chancellor of 
the Syracuse University, and in 1880 was made 
bishop. In 1881 he was assigned to San Fran- 
cisco and the Pacific coast generally. He was 
a member of five general conferences, and the 
author of “The Young Man Advised” (1855), 
“Pillars of Truth” (1860), and ‘“ Rhetoric, a 
Text-Book for Schools ” (1869). 

HAYMERLE, Herron Oart, Baron, 
Prime Minister of Austria, died at Vienna, 
October 10th. He was born at Vienna in 
December, 1828, of German parents who had 
been living for some time in Bohemia. After 
studying in the Vienna School for the Orien- 
tal Languages, he found a position as assistant 
interpreter to the Austrian embassy at Con- 
stantinople in 1850. During the Crimean War 
he was sent on a mission to Omer Pasha for 
securing protection to Austrian subjects. In 
1857 he was sent to Athens, as secretary of 
legation, and acted there for a time as chargé 
@affaires. We was secretary of legation at 
Dresden and at Frankfort. After the war of 
1864 he was intrusted with a mission to Copen- 
hagen for the object of re-establishing friendly 
relations with the Danish Government. Re- 
turning to Frankfort in 1866, he took part in 
the negotiations connected with the Treaty of 
Prague. He was then transferred to Berlin, 
where he was chargé @affaires until 1868. 
He was ennobled in 1867. Called to the Min- 
istry for Foreign Affairs by Count Beust, he 
again went to Constantinople and from there 
to Athens as, chargé @affaires. Ue was ap- 
pointed Embassador to Rome in 1877. At the 
Berlin Conference in 1868 he acted as the third 
Austrian delegate. When Count Andrassy re- 
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signed the premiership in 1879, Haymerle was 
called to succeed him. The duty fell to him 
of carrying out the stipulations of the Austro- 
German treaty of alliance concluded by An- 
drassy. 

HEARING, OCR COLOR-HEARING. This 
latter expression has been applied to a phe- 
nomenon, of which some few persons are con- 
scious. It is the appearance of certain colors 
accompanying the perception of music-sounds 
or noises. In 1873 Nussbaumer described 
this double perception, as he and his brother 
had it, and Herren Blewler and Lehmann, in 
Zurich, have recently made a more systematic 
study of the subject. The colors attending 
notes differ in different individuals. Generally 
the higher notes are accompanied by lighter 
colors, and the lower by darker. Chords 
either cause the colors which correspond to 
their notes to appear side by side, or give a 
mixture of those colors, A thorough musician 
who was examined perceived a distinct color 
with each key—viz., C major, gray; G flat 
major, reddish brown; A major, blue; A 
minor, lead-color; F sharp major, yellow ; and 
soon. Thesame note in different keys changes 
in color according to the color of the key in 
which it is found. To many persons, too, the 
same piece played by different instruments ap- 
pears in different colors. Noises, again, are 
generally accompanied with colors, these being 
usually of a gray or brown hue. Increased 
intensity of sound affects the color perceived, 
and more so in the case of noise than in that 
of musical notes: in the latter the intensity of 
color is increased; in the former a transparent 
effect observed gives way in some. measure to 
opacity. These writers pursue their studies 
into the colors some minds perceive on hear- 
ing consonants, vowels, diphthongs, words, etc., 
some of which cases seem to be explicable by 
direct “ association.”” By four persons sound 
was perceived as a result of sensations of light 
and color—e. g.,a broad, quietly-burning gas- 
flame led to perception of a sound constructed 
of wand a light vowel like e. When the flame 
flickered the sound grew similar tol. In color- 
hearing no essential difference between the two 
sexes has been demonstrated. Of 76 ‘color- 
hearers,” 59 per cent were males and 41 per 
cent females. The percentage of ‘ color- 
hearers” in 596 individuals examined was only 
125. The phenomenon is to a great degree 
hereditary. 

HEATING OF HOUSES. Engineers have 
been experimenting in Great Britain, with 
satisfactory results, upon the warming of build- 
ings, with reference to the avoidance of smoke 
and the economy of fuel. Dr. 0. W. Siemens 
has devised an arrangement for burning coke 
and gas together in an open fire-place, by which 
a greater heating effect is obtained than from 
coal or from coke alone, and at a lower cost 
than either of those fuels. Coke is the more 
perfect fuel of the two, because none of the 
calorific effect is diverted to the volatilization 
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of the hydrocarbons and ammonia of the nat- 
ural coal, From 100 pounds of the best Eng- 
lish coal 66 pounds of coke, containing 6 
pounds of earthy matter, and 34 pounds of 
volatile matter, comprising, besides water- 
vapor, ammonia, and tar, 16 pounds of pure 
combustible gas, are obtained in the gas-retort. 
The 60 pounds of solid carbon contained in 
the coke develop in combustion 870,000 heat- 


units; the 16 pounds of illuminating gas on 


burning give forth 352,000 heat-units. From 
the sum must be deducted 60,000 units, the 
approximate amount of heat required for lib- 
erating the volatile constituents of the coal, 
and heating the coke to redness, leaving 11,- 
600 heat-units per pound as the maximum 
heating effect that can be obtained from coal. 


‘In practice only a small part of this is utilized, 


only about one eighth of the possible maximum 
being obtained in the best steam-engines. In 
domestic economy the loss of heat is much 
greater still. Coke alone is very hard to 
burn in a chimney-fire, and burns without 
flame. Both these objections are removed by 
Dr. Siemens’s ingenious grate, in which jets of 
gas are used to ignite the coke, increase the 
heat, and afford a cheerful flame. His grate 
is admirably constructed to throw out the 
largest possible proportion of the heat into the 
apartment. Besides being absolutely smoke- 
less, the coke-gas fire heats better than any 
coal-fire, it can be regulated at will, it is 
lighted without trouble, requires no stirring, 
and the fuel costs less than coal. The cost 
per day of nine hours, at London prices, was 
found to be 2°604d. for 62 cubic feet of gas 
at 33. 6d. per thousand, and 2°121d. for 22 
pounds of coke at 18s. per ton, in all 4:725d. 
per day, or 527d. per hour, against 5-7d. per 
day, or ‘683d. per hour for a coal-fire taking 
47 pounds of coal a day at 28s. a ton. In the 
process of separating gas from coal the marsh- 
gas, which is of low illuminating power, leaves 
the coal first, and the olefiant and acetylene 
gases afterward. Ifa double system of reser- 
voirs and mains were used in cities, the former 
could be drawn off and served for heating pur- 
poses, for which it is admirably adapted, being 
less likely to produce soot than the other gases, 
while they are greatly superior as illuminants. 

HENNI, Joun Marry, born 1805, in Can- 
ton Graubiindten, Switzerland; died Septem- 
ber 7, 1881, at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Arch- 
bishop Henni was one of the oldest Catholic 
prelates in America. He studied at St. Gal- 
len and Lucerne, and, after graduating, visited 
Rome in furtherance of his aspirations to the 
priesthood. He emigrated to America in 1829, 
at the request of the Rt. Rey. Dr. Fenwick, Bish- 
op of Boston. The same year he was conse- 
crated to the priesthood. Cincinnati and Can- 
ton, Ohio, were the first scenes of his ministe- 
rial labors, and soon after that he became Vi- 
car-General of the diocese. In 1835 he visited 
Europe for financial aid, and was most success- 
ful in his efforts, and, on his return, he estab- 
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lished St. Aloysius Orphan Asylum, and a 
Catholic periodical. On March 19, 1844, he 
was consecrated as the first Catholic Bishop of 
Milwaukee, by Bishop Purcell. As soon as 
the bishop entered upon his duties, he began 
to display great zeal and enthusiasm. In 1847 
St. Mary’s Church was consecrated, the num- 
ber of priests increased to thirty, the corner- 
stone of a new cathedral laid, and St. Ma- 
ry’s Hospital founded. In 1848 he visited 
Europe for funds a second time, but was not 
altogether successful, on account of the French 
Revolution. On his return he ordered the 
work of the cathedral to be stopped for a time, 
as the money intended for it was wanted for 
the more urgent need of an orphan asylum. 
Hoping to replace the funds necessary to com- 
plete the cathedral, the bishop went to Mexico 
and Cuba, where he collected money enough 
for the requirements of his diocese. In 1855 
the new cathedral was consecrated. His next 
work was the diocesan seminary, which by the 
year 1860 was freed from all money incum- 
brances, and had one hundred and twenty-five 
students. In 1875 he was made first Arch- 
bishop of Milwaukee, and in February, 1879, 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his priest- 
hood. On this occasion of his ‘‘golden jubi- 
lee” more than a hundred clergymen and nine 
bishops were present. Services of great solem- 
nity were conducted in St. John’s Cathedral, 
a fine edifice founded by Archbishop Henni. 
In a diocese established only thirty-seven years, 
through the untiring toil and wise adminis- 
tration of its first bishop, a cathedral church 
has been built and consecrated, 262 ordinary 
churches, 24 chapels, and 25 stations estab- 
lished, an ecclesiastical seminary, 13 religious 
communities, 11 charitable institutions, a nor- 
mal school, 3 male academies, and 5 female. 
There are 185 secular and 38 regular priests. 
HIDDENITE. A new mineral, which has 
hitherto been found only in a single narrow 
vein in Alexander County, North Carolina, has 
been introduced by the jewelers, and accepted 
as a gem of the highest order. It is a green 
stone of extraordinary brilliancy, hardness, 
and transparency, possessing a peculiar color, 
very vivid and intense. The new gem is called 
hiddenite, from the name of its discoverer, W. 
E. Hidden. It was at first classed as diopside, 
from its green hue, transparency, and nearly 
identical crystalline form and properties; but 
was afterward, when it was attempted to de- 
tect the cause of its color by chemical analysis, 
identified as a variety of spodumene. ‘This 
mineral species differs only a fraction of a de- 
gree from diopside in its prismatic angle, and 
resembles it also in possessing an easy cleavage 
in two directions. The present emerald-green 
variety is of a nniform prismatic crystalline 
form. The crystals show a considerable vari- 
etyin habit. Twin crystalsarecommon. The 
planes of the fundamental prism are pitted 
with remarkable little depressions of rhom- 
boidal shape, the outlines of which are paral- 
VoL, xx1—46 A 
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lel to the prismatic edges. The same wedge- 
shaped hollows oceur with less frequency on 
the other planes, and appear also in the cleav- 
age. The crystals vary in length from 4 to 2 
or 38 inches. They are usually very slender, 
though sometimes having a thickness in the 
direction of the clinodiagonal axis of } to 4 
inch; in the other transverse direction they 
are much thinner. No previously discovered 
variety of spodumene has any value for jew- 
elers’ purposes. Like beryl, it is a mineral 
which occurs in large crystals, but either 
opaque or with only a trace of color, The 
beauty and rarity of the hiddenite distinguish 
it from the other varieties of spodumene as 
the emerald is distinguished from the other 
beryls. The latter species is of much com- 
moner occurrence than spodumene. The hid- 
denite is the most beautiful and valuable of 
American gems, and is the only precious stone 
found soiely in the United States. It possesses 
all the qualities most valued in precious stones 
—rarity, brilliancy, and evenness of color, 
transparency, and excessive hardness, and im- 
mediately took rank among the most costly 
gem-stones. It has brought the same price 
per carat as diamonds, and one large stone, 
weighing 24 karats, has been sold for over 
$125 a carat, though not a perfect specimen. 
The name given to it by lapidaries is the lithia- 
emerald. It was so named on account of the 
presence of over seven per cent of lithia in the 
stone, a substance which is not found in the 
beryl emerald. lLapidaries find it a difficult 
stone to cut, on account of its perfect cleavage 
in two directions. The coloring matter to 
which its peculiar and beautiful green hue is 
owing has not been discovered, but is probably 
vanadium, the coloring agent in variscite. The 
discovery of the new mineral was first an- 
nounced by Professor Hidden in 1879, but it 
was first observed by I. A. D. Chamberlain in 
1876. The color of the finest crystals is a deep 
emerald-green. Owing to their dichroism, the 
gems cut from them possess a peculiar fire, 
which is wanting to the true emerald. 
HOLLAND, Jostan Girpert, born in Bel- 
chertown, Massachusetts, July 24, 1819; died 
in New York city, October 12, 1881, aged six- 
ty-three. Dr. Holland graduated at the Berk- 
shire Medical School in Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts, and practiced his profession three years. 
He then removed to Springfield, Massachusetts, 
where he edited a literary paper for a short 
time. Going to Vicksburg, Mississippi, he lived 
there a year as Superintendent of Public 
Schools, after which he returned to Spring- 
field and became, in 1849, associate editor of 
the ‘ Republican,” and, two years later, one 
of the owners of that paper. His connection 
with the ‘‘ Republican” continued until 1866, 
when he sold his entire interest in it, and with- 
drew from newspaper business, although his 
career in journalism had been prosperous and 
lucrative. During his association with the 
‘‘Republican,” Dr, Holland entered upon the 
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literary work that afterward won for him such 
wide and flattering popularity. His first book, 
*‘ History of Western Massachusetts,” was pub- 
lished in 1855, and was sueceeded by a novel 
entitled ‘‘ The Bay Path,” in 1857. This work 
seemed not to succeed very well, and the next 
year he began to publish, under the pseudo- 
nym of ‘‘Timothy Titcomb,” the remarkable 
series of letters which made the assumed name 
of the author a household word. For these 
letters he experienced some difficulty in finding 
a publisher, but finally Mr. Charles Scribner 
recognized their merit, and, seeing for them a 
grand success, published them in 1858. Dur- 
ing this year Dr. Holland made his first vent- 
ure as a poet, and gave to the public his 
famous “‘ Bitter-Sweet,” a poetical tale of New 
England life, which has passed through more 
editions than any other American poem, with 
one exception. ‘‘ Gold Foil” followed in 1859, 
and the year after the author of these success- 
ful works ventured another novel, “ Miss Gil- 
bert’s Career.” ‘‘Lessons in Life” appeared 
in 1861, “Letters to the Joneses” in 1863, 
‘Plain Talk on Familiar Subjects” in 1865, 
and a ‘Life of Abraham Lincoln” in 1866. 
For this biography the publishers offered him 
three thousand dollars; he demanded five, but 
subsequently agreed to a compromise by which 
the author was to receive twenty cents on each 
copy sold. As more than 100,000 copies were 
sold, the arrangement proved satisfactory to Dr. 
Holland. ‘‘ Kathrina,” another narrative poem, 
was published in 1867, and this may be said to 
have marked the close of an epoch in the life 
of the man, as of the author. The following 
year he carried out his long-cherished wish 
to visit the Old World, where he traveled in 
England, Scotland, France, Belgium, Germa- 
ny, Switzerland, Italy, and Austria. His tour 
seemed not to realize his expectations, and his 
pen made no pictures of the ‘ beaten track” 
over which so many writers have wandered. 
At Geneva, with Mr. Roswell Smith, he con- 
ceived the idea which he afterward wrought out 
in “Scribner’s Magazine.” Long previous to 
this Mr, Scribner had solicited Dr. Holland to 
goto New York and edit a journal there known 
as “Hours at Home,” but this offer did not 
meet the ambitious views of a mind eager for 
a literary enterprise unencumbered by tradi- 
tions. In 1870 Dr. Holland, as editor and one 
third owner, began publishing ‘“ Scribner's 
Magazine,” with Roswell Smith and Scribner, 
Armstrong & Company as joint owners. 

It was a success from the first. During his 
conduet of this journal he found time for other 
literary labor, and in 1872 published “The 
Marble Prophecy.” ‘Arthur Bonniecastle” 
appeared in 1873, and in the same year came 
‘“Garnered Sheaves,” a collection of poems. 
In 1874 ‘The Mistress of the Manse,” a novel, 
was issued. 

Dr. Holland’s contributions to other maga- 
zines than his own were not profuse. A few 
to “Hours at Home” and the ‘ Atlantic 
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Monthly ” are among his articles for contem- 
porary journals. As a lecturer he was extremely 
popular, having in the dullest seasons more in- 
vitations than he was able to accept, and always 
commanding a large price for his services upon 
the platform. A few years before his death 
his income from his various literary resources 
was estimated at $25,000. 

While the reputation of a great author has 
never been conceded to him, Dr. Holland justly 
held a very high rank in American literature, 
upon which his influence was confessedly pure 
and healthful, The unaffected directness of 
his style seemed to carry the vigorous fresh- 
ness of his thought in a clear current to the 
deepest sympathies of his readers, and, if not 
so artistic as others, his delineation of charac- 
ter was always natural and forcible, leaving the 
reader with a sense of intimate acquaintance- 
ship among the personages of his fiction. His 
volumes of ‘‘ Letters to Young People” were 
full of excellent if not original counsel, con- 
veyed in a manner so pleasing, sincere, and 
good-humored as to win the attention and en- 
list the interest of those he sought to benefit. 
As a poet his rank was in the second grade, 
but ‘ Bitter-Sweet” and ‘Kathrina” are 
charming in the simplicity of theme and con- 
struction and the limpid purity of their senti- 
ment. They leaped into populurity, and have 
never lost their hold upon the public fancy. 
His excellent ear for the music of verse and 
his command over forms of expression gave to 
his poems not unfrequently a lyrical power 
and sweetness of melody which caused them to 
sing themselves into the hearts of his readers, 
In his “Complaint ” this quality is manifestly 
illustrated in the lines: 

River, sparkling river, I have fault to find with thee; 

River, thou dost never speak a word of peace to me. 
Dimpling to each touch of sunshine, wimpling to each air 

that blows; 

Thou dost make no sweet replying to my sighing for repose. 
This poem voices the thought of a grief-stricken 
soul, upon whom the joyousness and light in- 
difference of Nature jar, but who recognizes 
that it is himself that is out of tune. A car- 
dinal principle of Dr. Holland’s editorial man- 
agement was to develop American capacity in 
literature and art; and many writers and art- 
ists, whose reputations are now secure, made 
their first appearance in “ Scribner’s Monthly.” 
For such disinterested services the memory of 
this good man can not be held too gratefully, 
and his genial, large-hearted sympathy with all 
laudable ambition will long be sorely missed by 
the struggling talent of America. To the high- 
est virtues ‘of a Christian gentleman Dr. Hol- 
land added many of the most attractive social 
qualities that endear a man to his fellows. 
Nature had granted him the blessing of a fine 
and pleasing presence, to which his high cult- 
ure lent increasing luster. 

HUNGARY, a kingdom of Europe, and one 
of the two principal divisions of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy (see Austro-HunGaRIAN 
Monarcuy). The Hungarian Ministry, at the 
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close of 1881, was composed as follows: Presi- 
dent of the Ministry and Minister of the Interior, 
Kolomon Tisza de Borosjen6 ; Minister near the 
King’s person (ad latus), Baron Bela d’Orezy ; 
Minister of Education and Worship, Augustus 
de Trefort; Minister for the Defense of the 
Country, Colonel B. Szende de Keresztes ; 
Minister of Public Works, Paul d@’Ordédy; Min- 
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ister for Croatia and Slavonia, Gabriel Baron 
de Pronay; Minister of Justice, Dr. Theodor 
Pauler; Minister of Finance, Count Szapary ; 
Minister ot Agriculture, Commerce, and In- 
dustry, Baron Kemény. 

The area and population of the countries of 
the Hungarian crown are as follows, according 
to the census of December 31, 1880: 
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COUNTRIES, Square kilometres, 
Male. Female. Total. 
Hungary, Transylvania, and New Orsova.......... | 280,430 6,742,662 6,957,343 13,700,005 
PTI ONACECUGLUN) oe eiatoc pat cures asias- oe Sma pieolas s | 9°8: 5 11,378 21,363 
Groat ANG MIATODIR Ceccs cs ccccs css ssce = seine | 603,115 1,191,845 
IMTtHr VAR OM tare icf, sce. cis «ace eainlews ole bine | 843,161 697,516 
SSH ROR Me AT Ioe incieie a ci AU ja Sais cinip( slaeimie’s 6 | 824,045°04 7,695,732 7,914,997 15,610,729 





In the budget for Croatia and Slavonia for 
1881, the receipts and expenditures were esti- 
mated at 3,603,464 florins. 

The public debt of Hungary, at the beginning 
of 1880, amounted to 1,001,330,351 florins, ex- 
clusive of the common debt of the empire. 
Hungary also has a share in the liability for the 
public debt of Austria proper, about 80 per 
cent of its amount, previous to 1868, falling 
upon her. This debt is regarded as exclusively 
Austrian, but Hungary pays annually a tixed 
sum for interest and for amortization. The so- 
called common floating debt is guaranteed by 
both parts of the empire, and Hungary’s share 
of this also amounts to 30 per cent. The as- 
sets of the state were estimated, in 1879, at 
1,114,900,000 florins. 

The Chamber in April adopted a bill pro- 
viding for the levying of a statistical import 
tax. The amount was small indeed, but the 
measure still created considerable excitement 
in Austria, where it was regarded as the pre- 
cursor of a complete customs-barrier between 
the two parts of the empire. The Austrian 
Minister of Commerce, as well as Count Taaffe, 
declared to a delegation of Austrian merchants 
that they could see in it no infringement of 
the customs and commercial union of the two 
countries. 

The Diet passed, shortly before its adjourn- 
ment in June, the bill regulating the commer- 
cial relations with Germany. It was generally 
regretted that nothing beyond a most favored- 
nation clause had been secured. Count Ap- 
ponyi demanded a thorough change in the cus- 
toms policy, and even attacked the customs 
union with Austria. M. Tisza, however, de- 
clared in reply that the damage for Hungary 
could not be estimated if two customs terri- 
tories were to exist in the monarchy, and it 
might even happen in such a case that the ex- 
port of Hungarian products to Austria would 
be entirely prevented. 

New elections for the Diet were held through- 
out Hungary, from June 27th to July 4th, and 
resulted in large gains for the Government 
party, giving it a majority of over fifty in the 
new Diet. The Diet was opened on September 
28th by the King. In his speech he announced 


a convention with Servia, laws regulating the 
relations of Fiume to Hungary, and called at- 
tention to the gradually approaching equality 
of receipts and expenditures. The debates on 
the address led to a declaration of M. Tisza 
that the authorities desired above all things 
a friendly relation between the soldiers and 
citizens, and that he would see to it that the 
citizens were protected against excesses of the 
military, as well as the military against the 
citizens. 

The question of incorporating the Military 
Frontier with Croatia was finally settled in Feb- 
ruary, when the Hungarian and Croatian dep- 
utations came to an agreement. Croatia had 
demanded that it be granted an increase in the 
number of deputies to the Hungarian Diet, cor- 
responding to its increase of population. This 
claim, which was strongly opposed by the Hun- 
garians, the Croatians finally dropped, and con- 
tented themselves with the six new deputies to 
which they were entitled in accordance with 
the increase of population in Croatia proper. 
The incorporation was completed by a royal 
decree of July 14th, which relieved the inhabit- 
ants of the Military Frontier from their ardu- 
ous duty of protecting the empire against the 
invasion of the Turks, and placed them on the 
same fvoting as the inhabitants of the other 
parts of the empire. 

The city of Fiume, which had been for some 
time a bone of contention between Hungary 
and Croatia, was in July finally given to Hun- 
gary. It had been assigned to Hungary by the 
compromise of 1868, but the Croatians pro- 
tested against this arrangement; in July, how- 
ever, the Diet of Croatia, after a debate ex- 
tending over two days, agreed to submit to 
the compromise. ' 

The agitation against the Jews was also felt 
in Hungary during the year. An anti-Semitic 
meeting of students had been prohibited by 
the police in Budapest in March, and the Goy- 
ernment was interrogated by M. Istoezy, who 
had on a previous occasion proposed to send 
all the Jews to Palestine. M. Tisza, in reply, 
stated that he would not interfere with free 
speech as long as there was no danger of 
breaches of the peace. Any meeting, however, 
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which assembled for the purpose of creating 
ill-feeling between different nationalities or 
creeds would be prohibited. 
HYDRODYNAMIC ANALOGIES TO 
ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. Though 
in our terminology the conception of electricity 
is still retained as an imponderable fluid per- 
wading the interstices of matter, physicists have 
long since ceased to hold such a view. Like 
light, electricity is now regarded by them as 
due to the molecular vibrations of the bodies 
exhibiting the phenomena, and many refined 
researches have in late years been directed 
toward determining the form and character- 
istics of these vibrations in the electrically- 
excited body and in the intervening medium. 
Very considerable light has, during the year, 
been thrown upon this problem of electrical ac- 
tion by the remarkable experiments of Dr. ©. 
A. Bjerknes, of Christiania, Norway, who, by 
simple mechanical means, has succeeded in pro- 
ducing most of the fundamental phenomena of 
electricity and magnetism. The experiments 
are the more significant, from their being the out- 
come of mathematical analysis instead of due 
to accident. As has long been known, a vibrat- 
ing tuning-fork, brought into the neighborhood 
of a light object, such as a small balloon, will 
attract it. This has been explained as due to 
the unequal air-pressure upon the opposite sides 
of the balloon, the air on the side toward the 
fork being rarefied by its excursion. It is this 
idea which Dr, Bjerknes has carried out in his 
‘experiments—using, however, a liquid as the 
medium of his vibrations, instead of air. The 


motions produced were of two kinds, pulsa- 
Fie. 1. 























tions and oscillations, the former being made 
by small drums with flexible heads, and the 
latter by flexible spheres, such as are repre- 
sented in Fig. 1. These are immersed in wa- 


ter and thrown into vibration by means of air 
alternately forced in and withdrawn. As the 
apparatus supplying the air can be readily ad- 
justed to varying conditions, vibrations of any 
rate can be produced at will. Operating with 
simple drums, in which the two flexible heads 
perform like motions at the same time, Dr. 
Bjerknes found that when the motions of two 
drums were of the same phase—that is, when 
they were inflated and collapsed at the same 
time—attraction ensued; but when the phases 
were discordant—that is, when one drum was 
inflated while the other was collapsed—there 
was repulsion. By fixing one of the drums 
upon a light arm so as to allow it to revolve, 
these effects were shown in a very marked 
manner, the free drum approaching the other 
during attraction and moving away during re- 
pulsion. This effect illustrates the action be- 
tween two magnets, though here the attrac- 
tion occurs with like phases, and repulsion 
with unlike ones, while with magnets the re- 
verse is true. Since both heads of the drum 
possess the same phase, it is analogous to an 
isolated pole of a magnet, or to a magnet hay- 
ing a succeeding point in the middle. In order 
to have two poles, it is necessary to use a 
double drum—that is, one divided into two 
compartments by a stiff partition. Each of 
these chambers must then be connected with a 
separate air-pump in both drums, which greatly 
complicates the apparatus. The desired effect 
can, however, be produced without this com- 
plication by using oscillating spheres, which 
present the two phases at the same time, one 
side advancing while the other recedes. Re- 
pulsion or attraction of the free drum can 
therefore be obtained simply by presenting to 
it one side or the other of the sphere. For 
the free drum a second sphere may be substi- 
tuted, when similar phenomena will result. In 
the arrangement shown in Fig. 2, two spheres 
are carried on the ends of a light cross-bar free 
to move. Ifa third vibrating sphere be pre- 
sented to either of these, rotation occurs, its 
direction depending upon whether there is at- 
traction or repulsion. The effect is analogous 
to that of two short magnets mounted upon a 
cross-bar and free to revolve. If for the two 
spheres a single one be substituted, as shown 
in the dotted line, an effect is obtained similar 
to that of a short magnet bung on a pivot like 
a compass-needle. 

Dr. Bjerknes considers the water as analo- 
gous to Faraday’s medium, and therefore at- 
tributes the effects, not to the mutual action 
of the bodies upon each other, but to the ac- 
tion of each body upon the liquid. In this 
view, when a vibrating body and the liquid 
have their motions in the same direction, the 
body moves away from the center of disturb- 
ance, and toward it when these motions are in 
opposite directions. If a vibrating sphere be 
brought near a ball of cork, kept in the liquid 
by a thread, repulsion results, the phenomenon 
corresponding to diamagnetism. If, however, 
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a ball heavier than the liquid be substituted 
for the cork, attraction ensues, presenting an 
analogy to paramagnetism. The explanation of 
these effects is that, in the first case, the oscil- 
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lations of the cork are greater than the water, 
and are hence relatively in the same direction, 
while in the latter case the movement of the 
ball is less than that of the water, and conse- 
quently, relatively to it, opposite in direction. 
These effects are very clearly shown by an ap- 
paratus in which a rod of cork and one of metal 
are immersed in the liquid. On bringing near 
to them a vibrating drum the cork sets itself 
equatorially, and the metal rod axially. 

By a very simple piece of apparatus, illus- 
trated in Fig. 3, Dr. Bjerknes succeeded in re- 
producing the well-known magnetic curves 
taken by iron filings when brought near the 
pole of a magnet. To do this he mounted a 
cylinder or sphere upon a spring and affixed to 
its upper part a fine paint-brush. When the vi- 
brating drums or spheres were caused to move 
in the neighborhood of this, it was thrown 
into vibration, and its movement traced by the 
brush upon a glass plate placed above. In this 
way the curves for all the different vibrations 
are graphically depicted. With two drums pul- 
sating concordantly the figure is exactly like 
that assumed by iron filings in a field of two 


ICE, Hor. Professor Thomas Carnelly has 
discovered that ice and other bodies under ex- 
ceedingly low pressures will not pass into the 
liquid state, but remain solid when the tem- 
perature is raised far above their melting- 
points, and then vaporize directly. Water was 
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similar magnetic poles, while, when they are 
discordant, the figures are those of two unlike 
magnetic poles. 

As the outcome of these experiments and his 
mathematical analysis, Dr. Bjerknes considers 
magnetism to be a rectilinear vibration instead 
of a kind of molecular rotation, as physicists 
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have been wont to regard it. On this view an 
electric current would be a circular oscillation, 
the direction of the current being the axis of 
oscillation, The experimental illustrations of 
the effects of a current are much more difficult 
than those of magnetism, as there are required, 
instead of bodies in vibration, bodies in alter- 
nating rotation, and so far but a few of the 
more simple ones have been made. It was found 
necessary, to produce friction enough, to use 
a viscid fluid instead of water, which introduced 
various difficulties hard to overcome. Tracings 
of the figures produced by his moving bodies 
were, however, obtained and found to agree 
exactly with those produced on a glass plate by 
iron filings in the neighborhood of electric 
currents. Dr. Bjerknes is still occupied with 
carrying on his mathematical investigations, 
and devising means for their experimental dem- 
onstration. Such studies can not but be of the 
greatest value, as giving clear ideas of the 
mechanism of electric action. 
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congealed in thin layers about a thermometer- 
bulb in an ample Torricellian vacuum, and on 
the sides of the vessel, in which the pressure 
did not exceed 1:0 to 1°5 millimetre. The ves- 
sel was a tube of glass, inclosing the thermom- 
eter, and communicating with a bottle above 
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in which the vapor given off in a partial fusion 
of the ice was instantly congealed, and so did 
not alter the pressure. Boiling water was in- 
troduced into the tube below the thermometer 
through the mercury-trough. It was first frozen 
by means of the application of a freezing mix- 
ture. The mass of solid ice in the tube was 
melted by a Bunsen flame, the upper part of 
the ice-column fusing with difficulty. On 
grasping the tube with the hand, violent ebul- 
lition took place, causing the water to splash 
up the sides of the tube and on the bulb of the 
thermometer, where it froze in thin layers. 
Upon the application of the flame of the Bun- 
sen’s burner the ice on the walls of the tube 
partly gave way; the rest and that on the bulb 
remained solid, while the thermometer rose to 
temperatures between 120° and 180°, and when 
the ice yielded to the heat it immediately vola- 
tilized without melting. The first melting of 
the solid column of ice and that of portions of 
the layer which afterward formed on the sides 
of the tube, are ascribed to imprisoned steam 
and the pressure caused by it. In one experi- 
ment, in which the heat applied was so strong 
as to cause the fusion of the ice on the sides of 
the bulb, when the lamp was removed for a 
few seconds the water congealed again on the 
bulb, though the glass was so hot that it could 
not be touched without burning the hand. 
The surprising character of these results caused 
some to doubt the testimony of the thermome- 
ter; but calorimetric tests proved that the 

-temperature of the ice actually rose as indi- 
cated. Mercuric chloride was found to remain 
solid under diminished pressure, at tempera- 
tures far above its melting-point, and even 
above its boiling-point. With this substance 
the reverse of the experiment with ice was 
tried, and the fact of there being no interme- 
diate liquid state between the solid and the 
gaseous at these minimum pressures was con- 
firmed. The chloride was liquefied and brought 
to a boil at the ordinary pressure. Then the 
pressure was reduced by a Sprengel pump. 
The boiling-point was lowered under the dimin- 
ished pressure, being carried below the usual 
melting-point to the point at which it ordina- 
rily resolidifies, at which temperature the boil- 
ing liquid began to solidify. The solid mercu- 
ric chloride obtained under these conditions 
differed greatly in appearance from that solidi- 
fied in the ordinary way, consisting of a mass 
of pearly leaves closely packed together around 
the thermometer-bulb. 

ILLINOIS. The sessions of the Legislature 
of Illinois are held biennially, and commence 
on the Wednesday after the first Monday of 
January. The day of opening the last session 
was the 5th of January. In the House, W. W. 
Thomas was chosen Speaker; and in the Sen- 
ate Lieutenant-Governor Hamilton presided. 

The session continued until the 1st of June. 
During its period there were in all 1,167 bills 
introduced—456 in the Senate and 711 in the 
House. Of these, 124 passed and reached the 
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Governor. The Senate passed 121 bills, of 
which 59 got through the House, and 65 House 
bills. The House passed 131 of its own bills, 
and 59 Senate bills. 

One of the earliest movements in the Legis- 
lature related to the subject of temperance. A 
bill was presented in the House which forbade 
the grant of any license to keep a dram-shop in 
any town or ward or election district, except 
on the petition of a majority of the inhabitants, 
male and female, over twenty-one years of 
age. 

The prohibitory nature of this bill was such 
that its passage was impossible in the House, 
and the movement took the form of an amend- 
ment to the State Constitution by a vote of the 
people. For this purpose the following amend- 
ment was proposed: ‘‘ No person shall manu- 
facture, sell, or keep for sale, in this State, any 
alcohol, whisky, high-wines, wine, ale, beer, 
or other intoxicating liquors whatever, except 
for medical, scientific, and manufacturing pur- 
poses, and the General Assembly shall enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 

At the same time the State Temperance Al- 
liance held a convention at the capital. It was 
numerously attended, and adopted the follow- 
ing resolution : 

Resolved, That while we can not indorse the princi- 
ye ot licensing the sale of intoxicating liquors, and 

elieve the whole theory of licensing evils to be im- 
olitic and wrong, nevertheless, as the present laws 
ook toward the repression of some of the evils inci- 
dent to the traffic, we pledge ourselves to use all means 
in our power to enforce them. 


The sentiment of the House relative to some 
portion of the management of railroad corpora- 
tions and their property found expression in 
the adoption of the following resolutions, with- 
out discussion : 

Whereas, The published reports of the leading rail- 
roads chartered and operating under the laws of this 
State show a constantly increasing surplus of net earn- 
ings, enabling the managers to pay large dividends, not 
only upon the cost of the roads, but in many cases upon 
a fictitious ‘* watered”? capital; and 

Whereas, At common terminal points the freight and 

assenger traffic of the railroads is pooled or adjusted 

yi" eveners,”’ and injurious discrimination is made in 
favor of ‘through business,’’ and in favor of certain 
cities, as against other cities where there are no com- 
peting lines of railroad, thus depriving the people of 
the benefit and protection of competition to which they 
are justly entitled; and 

Whereas, We hold the true principle to be that, 
when the capital actually invested in a railroad has 
been fairly compensated, the rest of the benefits and 
advantages resulting from the construction of said 
railroad belong to, and should be enjoyed by, the 
po and ve aie 

Whereas, Under the existing laws of Ilinois and 
the present mode of assessing railway property, said 
property does not bear its proportionate share of the 
taxes and expenses of the government; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Railroads be in- 
structed to report to this House, with the least possible 
delay, a bill for enactment containing the following 
provisions : : : 

1. A bill to prevent the pooling of traffic-earnings 
at any and all competing points in this State wherever 
two or more companies are operating railroads, 
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2. Bill making it a penal offense for the managers of 
any railway company to allowa shipper of freight any 
kind of rebate or drawback whereby such shipper se- 
cures benefits and advantages over others, 

3. A bill requiring the managers of all railroad com- 
panies to make a full and complete statement, under 
oath, to the Railway Commissioners, of the actual cost 
of their respective railway properties, including equip- 
ment, and excluding all increase of stock not based 
upon bona fide expenditures of construction, and fur- 
ther requiring such railway managers to make a semi- 
annual statement of the gross receipts and expendi- 
tures, together with the fixed charges of such roads, 
and empowering the Railway Commissioners to require 
of any railway company a reduction if its freight and 
passenger tariff-earnings (after payment of all fixed 
charges) for twelve consecutive months shall exceed 
in amount the sum required to pay six per cent per 
annum upon the actual cost of such railways. 

4. A bill changing the present mode of assessing 
railway property, and containing a provision that wil 
insure in the future such property pains its fair pro- 
portion of the burdens of taxation. 

5. A law forbidding unjust discrimination in favor 
of cities where there are competing lines of railroad, as 
against cities and stations where there is but one line; 
also preventing discrimination in favor of through 
freight and passenger traftic, as against local traffic, and 
in tavor of large shippers, as against small shippers. 

6. A bill requiring all railroads chartered by this 
State to have a stock-transfer office located at some 
accessible point within the State, and the stock-books 
to be kept open for the inspection of any stockholders 
in such company. 

7. A bill making it a penal offense for the managers 
of any railroad company to issue stock in excess of the 
cost of such road, after deducting the amount received 
from the sale of its bonds. Also, promising additional 
stock based upon an increase or supposed increase in 
value after completion, or in any manner adding to, 
or “ watering”? its capital stock; and also prohibiting 
railroad companies from paying dividends upon any 
such fictitious stock. 


No acts, however, were passed relating to 
the subjects of these resolutions. 

An unsuccessful effort was also made to ef- 
fect the passage of a bill known as “the Com- 
pulsory Education Bill.” The bill was intro- 
duced into the Senate early in the session and 
referred to the Committee on Education. This 
committee reported it with a recommendation 
of its passage. The main feature of the bill 
was contained in its first section, which was as 
follows: 


That every parent, guardian, or other oa having 
control and charge of any child or children between 
the ages of eight and fourteen years, shall be required 
to send any such child or children to a public school 
for a period of at least twelve weeks in each school 
year, which is to commence on the first Monday in 

eptember, and at least six weeks of which shall be 
consecutive, unless such child or children are ex- 
eused from such attendance by the Board of Edu- 
eation or school directors of the city, town, or dis- 
trict, as the case may be, in which its parents or 
guardians reside, upon its having been shown to 
their satisfaction that the bodily or mental condi- 
tion of such child is such as to prevent its attend- 
ance at school or application to study for the peri- 
od required, or that such child is taught in a private 
school or at home, in such branches as are ordinarily 
taught in the public schools. Provided, that in case 
a public etiool’ shall not be taught for three months 
during the year within one and one half mile, by the 
nearest traveled road, of the residence of any such 
erson within the school district, he shall not be lia- 
ble to the provisions of this act. 
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An important act was passed to prevent and 
punish the adulteration and sale of any article 
of food, or drink, or medicine. This act went 
into operation on July Ist. Its provisions are 
of a stringent nature. It is based upon the 
present British statute, which was enacted 
after an experience of twenty years, in the 
course of which it was shown that it was not 
possible to carry statutes of this kind too far. 
The act of the [linois Legislature provides that- 
no person shall mix any food or drink with 
any ingredient so as to render the article in- 
jurious to health, or to depreciate its value, and 
that no person shall otfer such articles of adul- 
terated food or drink for sale; that like adul- 
terations in medicines shall be unlawful; that 
no ingredients, even when not of a harmful 
character, shall be incorporated in any article 
of food, or drink, or medicine, unless the true 
name of the ingredients shall be stamped upon 
the package, or unless the purchaser shall be 
informed by the seller of the true name of such 
ingredients; that no mixture of oleomargarine, 
fat, or other foreign substance, shall be added to 
butter or cheese except upon similar conditions, 
The penalties are, for the first offense, a fine of 
$25 to $200; for the second offense, of $100 
to $200, or confinement in jail of from one to 
six months; for the third offense, fine of from 
$500 to $1,000, and imprisonment from one to 
five years. 

This law makes two distinctions: First, that 
no article which is injurious to health shall be 
mixed in any manner in any food, or drink, or 
medicine, under criminal penalties; secon, 
that where harmless ingredients are added, the 
name of such ingredients shall be clearly 
marked upon each package, or the seller shall 
notify the buyer of the adulteration and its 
character. The first provision makes adulter- 
ation a crime; the second makes it a fraud. 
There of course can be no objection to the ex- 
clusion from all food of articles of adultera- 
tions which are positively dangerous to health. 
It was feared that the provisions of the sixth 
section might do much to defeat the object of 
the act. That section provides that no person 
shall be convicted under the act if he shall 
show “to the satisfaction of the court or jury 
that he did not know he was violating the act,” 
and that he could not, with respectable dili- 
gence, have obtained the knowledge. It in- 
yolves a principle totally at variance with 
one of the fundamental principles of law. 
Every man is bound to know the law, and 
may not plead his ignorance of it, yet this 
adulteration act permits an accused person to 
make an exhibit to court and jury of his con- 
science, his thoughts, and his mental processes. 
It is difficult to see what standard can be set 
up by which a court or jury is to be satisfied 
as to the mental processes of a person who 
may have dealt in adulterated goods, especially 
when on trial for a first offense. 

An act was passed to provide such means as 
would prevent and suppress the spread of 
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pleuro-pneumonia among cattle. It empowers 
the Governor to appoint a State Veterinarian, 
who shall have authority to order a quarantine 
of infected premises and slaughter of diseased 
animals, and provides for appraisement of their 
value and payment of the same. It also em- 
powers the Governor, when the necessity ex- 
ists, to prohibit the importation of live-stock 
believed to be infected, unless they can furnish 
a certificate of health. A heavy fine for non- 
compliance is imposed. It also makes the 
failure to report any case of pleuro-pneumonia, 
by any person having infected cattle upon his 
premises, a misdemeanor. ‘The State Veteri- 
narian is allowed $8 per day for each day actu- 
ally employed, and $2,000 to use in disinfect- 
ing premises, etc., and $8,000 is appropriated 
to pay for slaughtered animals. 

he traffic in deadly weapons is regulated by 
another act which prescribes the conditions of 
their sale and prevents minors from becoming 
purchasers. It is made a misdemeanor for any 
one to have, sell, or give away any slung-shot, 
metallic knuckles, or similar deadly weapons. 
Also to sell, loan, or give to any minor a pistol, 
bowie-knife, dirk, or similar deadly weapon. 
A fine of from $25 to $200 is provided asa 
penalty for carrying a concealed weapon of 
the kind specified, or a razor, or for flourish- 
ing any deadly weapon in a boisterous or 
threatening manner. 

The law relating to marriages was so amend- 
ed as to make those legal which were cele- 
brated according to the form adopted by the 
Quakers. 

The law of insurance was so amended as to 
add ‘tornadoes ” to the list of causes of dam- 
age against which fire-insurance companies 
may insure. 

The most important change in the revenue 
law was made by the passage of an act which 
provides for a return to the former system of 
annual assessments for real estate. 

The manufacture of ‘‘ bogus butter” is for- 
bidden by the following section of another act: 

That whoever manufactures out of any oleaginous 
substances, or any compound of the same other than 
that produced from unadulterated milk or cream from 
the same, any article designed to take the place of 
butter or cheese produced from pure unadulterated 
milk or cream of the same, or shall sell or offer for sale, 
or give to any person the same as an article of’ food, 
shall, on conviction thereof, be fined not less than $25 
nor more than $200. 

An act to regulate the practice of pharmacy 
was passed and went into operation on July 
Ist. It makes it unlawful for any person other 
than a registered pharmacist to retail, com- 
pound, or dispense drugs, medicines, or poisons, 
or to conduct a store for that purpose, unless 
such person is in the employ of a registered 
pharmacist, or shall put one in charge. The 
qualifications required for registration are that 
the person shall either be a graduate in phar- 
macy or medicine, or shall at the time the act 
takes effect be engaged in the drug business 
on his own account, or shall be a licentiate in 
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pharmacy. The Governor is to appoint a 
board, composed of five competent pharmacists. 
This board is to examine all applications for 
registration, to grant certificates and enforce 
the law. Penalties are provided for refusal 
to comply with the act. Also, for the adultera- 
tion of drugs and the sale of adulterated medi- 
cines, and for the sale of poisons by any but 
registered pharmacists. 

The method of raising the revenue for State 
purposes was again agitated, but without any 
immediate result. At nearly every session, of 
late years, measures Jooking to a more thor- 
ough revision of the revenue system have been 
proposed. But the question has been a diffi- 
cult one to deal with in the hope of giving 
entire satisfaction to the people. The Legis- 
lature has, therefore, generally adopted some 
temporary acts, and left the main question for 
future consideration. At the session of 1877, 
an important bill was prepared, and further 
considered in the session of 1879, but it failed 
to pass the House near the close of that ses- 
sion. During this session two measures of im- 
portance on the subject were presented in the 
House. The first proposed a radical change by 
putting upon corporations—railrcad, express, 
telegraph, and insurance—the burden of pro- 
viding revenue for State purposes. The second 
measure was presented under the form of the 
following resolutions, which were referred to 
the committee on revenue : 


The Constitution provides that “the General As- 
sembly shall provide such revenue as may be needful, 
by levying a tay by valuation so that every person 
and corporation shall pay a tax in proportion to the 
value ot his or her or iis property,’’ and, 

Whereas, Under the operations of the present rey- 
enue law of the State, no such proportion is observed ; 
and, 

Whereas, Said revenue law is cumbersome, unrea- 
sonably expensive, and unjustly discriminative in op- 
eration ; and, 

Whereas, The equitable apportionment of the bur- 
dens of taxation demands the radical revision of the 
revenue laws of this State ; and, 

Whereas, The time and circumstances of assembling 
of the General Assembly are inadequate and incon- 
venient to the proper consideration of this matter; 
therefore, 

Lesolved (the Senate concurring herein), That a 
commission of seven on revenue reform be created, 
three of whom shall be appointed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, two by the President of 
the Senate, and two by the Governor, and that said 
commission organize immediately pe its appoint- 
ment by electing one of its number chairman and an- 
other secretary. 

Resolved, further, That it shall be the duty of said 
commission to thoroughly and exhaustively inquire 
and examine into the revenue systems of the different 
States and of other nations, and to collate and digest 
the same; to particularly examine the systems of taxa- 
tion of the various forms of personal property, tangi- 
ble and intangible, and the property of railway and 
other corporations, and to report its finding to the next 
General Assembly, together with a simple, econom- 
ical, and practical measure, which shall embody the 
aforesaid requirements of the Constitution and of jus- 
tice. 

Liesolved, further, That for the purpose aforesaid, 
such commission be authorized to continue its inves< 
tigations to such time as it shall see fit and proper. 
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None of these measures were adopted; but 
they were regarded as important steps toward 
a successful revenue system. Meanwhile, of 
the eight acts relating to revenue which were 
adopted, one of the most important author- 
ized the annual assessment of real estate, in 
lieu of the quadrennial method which has 
been followed for many years. Some of the 
arguments in favor of this law consisted in 
the fact that, in some cases, assessments have 
been made at an unreasonably low figure, 
which, under the four-year system, were per- 
petuated to the injury of other sections of the 
State; the fact that in some cases there has 
been rapid appreciation in the value of real 
estate, ete. Another important measure em- 
powered the authorities of certain cities, vil- 
lages, and incorporated towns to increase the 
tax to be levied for corporate purposes, includ- 
ing the erection of school-houses and the main- 
tenance of schools, payment of interest on in- 
debtedness, ete. 

The following is the apportionment of the 
State into districts for the election of a mem- 
ber of Congress from each one: 


First—Townships of Bloom, Bremen, Calumet, Le- 
mount, Lyons, Orland, Palos, Rich, Thornton, Worth, 
Hyde Park, and Lake, in Cook County, and the Third, 
Fourth and Fifth Wards of Chicago. 

Second—County of Du Page, and the townships of 
Leyden, Cicero, Riverside, and Proviso, in Cook Coun- 
ty, and Second, Sixth, Seventh and Twelfth Wards, 
and that part of the Eighth Ward south of the center 
line of Taylor Street, in Chicago. 

Third—First, Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, Thirteenth, 
and Fourteenth Wards, except that part of the latter 
north of the center line of Division Street and east of 
the following, viz.: The center line of Ashland Avenue 
from Division Street north to the center line of Cly- 
bourne Place, thence northeast along said line to the 
center line of Elston Avenue, thence northwesterly 
along said line to the city limits. 

Fourth—County of Lake, townships of Barrington, 
Elk Grove, Evanston, Hanover, Jefferson, Lake View, 
Niles, Maine, New Trier, Northficld, Norwood Park, 
Palatine, Schaumberg, Wheeling, and North Chicago, 
and that part of the Fourteenth Ward in Chicago which 
is north of the center line of Division Street, and east 
of the following'line, to wit: The center line of Ash- 
land Avenue from Division Street north to the center 
line of Clybourne Place, thence northeast along said 
line to the center line of Elston Avenue, thence north- 
westerly along said line to the city limits. 

Fifth—McHenry, Boone, Winnebago, Stephenson, 
and Ogle. Population, 123,944; Republican majority, 
8,119. 

Sixth—Jo Daviess, Carroll, Whitesides, Lee, and 
Henry. Population, 139,510; Republican majority, 
5,645. 

i Seventh—Kane, De Kalb, Kendall, Grundy, and 
Will. Population, 128,955; Republican majority, 8,119. 

Fighth—Kankakee, Iroquois, Livingston, Ford, 
Woodford, and Tazewell. Population, 162,282; Re- 
publican majority, 2,002. 

Ninth—La Salle, Bureau, Putnam, and Marshall. 
Population, 124,200; Republican majority, 1,029. 

enth-—Rock Island, Mercer, Henderson, Warren, 
Hancock, and McDonough. Population, 154,846. Re- 
publican majority, 665. 

Eleventh—Peoria, Stark, Knox, and Fulton, Popu- 
lation, 146,237. Republican majority, 1,031. 

Twelfth—Adams, Schuyler, Brown, Pike, Scott, 
Greene, and Calhoun. Population, 163,432 ; Demo- 
cratic majority, 3,216. ; 

Thirteenth—McLean, Logan, De Witt, Macon, and 
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Piatt. 
2,031. 

Fourteenth—Champaign, Vermilion, Douglas, Ed» 
gar, Coles, and Cumberland. Population, 164,647 § 
sepublican majority, 1,827. 

Fifteenth—Mason, Cass, Menard, Morgan, Sangae 
mon, and Christian. Population, 156,419 ; Democratic 
majority, 1,366. 

Sixteenth—Macoupin, Jersey, Moultrie, Montgome 
ery, Shelby, Fayette, and £ftingham. Population, 
167,491; Democratic majory, 2,068. 

Seventeenth—Clark, Jasper, Crawford, Clay, Rich-, 
land, Lawrence, Wayne, Bdwerds, and Wabash. Pop- 
ulation, 137,970; Democratic majority, 449. 

Eighteenth—Clinton, Marion, Jefferson, Franklin, 
Hamilton, White, Saline, Gallatin, and Hardin, Popu- 
lation, 153,851 ; Democratic majority, 1,502. 

Nineteenth—Madison, Bond, St. Clair, Monroe, and 
Washington. Population, 161,663; Republican ma- 
jority, 65. 

Twentieth—Randolph, Perry, Jackson, Williamson, 
Union, Johnson, Pope, Alexander, Pulaski, and Mas- 
sac. Population, 162,727 ; Republican majority, 886. 

All the outstanding bonds of the State were 
called in for redemption by the Governor, and 
holders were notified that interest would cease 
on the Ist of January, 1882. They amounted 
to $250,000, and the money was in the Treasu- 
ry to pay them, ‘This extinguishes the debt of 
the State. 

An appropriation was made by the Legislat- 
ure, at its previous session, for an investigation 
of the food of birds and fishes, to be made at 
the State Laboratory of Natural History by the 
director, Professor $. A. Forbes. The results 
obtained were made public in a bulletin con- 
taining six papers, which form a connected 
series, constituting, practically, the first in- 
stallment of areport on a natural history sur- 
vey of the State, made with principal reference 
to its economical interests. This is the first 
serious and accurate study of the subject at- 
tempted in this country. It interests alike the 
entomologist, the ornithologist, and the hus- 
bandman. ‘The first of the series of papers 
lays the foundation for the discussion of the 
facts obtained. Then follows an elaborate 
paper on the food of the spiny-finned fishes 
(the darters, perch, pike, bass, sunfish, and 
sheepshead), giving, as the result of a careful 
microscopic study of 425 stomachs, an account 
of the food of the various species in different 
parts of the State and at different times of the 
year, and at all ages of the individual. The 
paper is one of importance to practical fish- 
culture and to zodlogical science. 

Next comes asimilar study of the food of 
the young of all orders of fishes, demonstrating 
the fact that nearly all young fishes, however 
varied the food of the adult may be, live upon 
substantially the same material, i. e., the minute 
crustacea found most abundantly in stagnant 
water. 

A report is then given of an investigation of 
the food of some of the most important birds, 
viz., the robin, catbird, and the other thrushes, 
and the bluebird. The study of the contents 
of the stomachs of 423 birds afforded the facts 
upon which the principal statements of this 
paper are based, Definite conclusions are 


Population, 148,424, Republican majority, 
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reached respecting the value of these birds to 
the farmer and the gardener. 

Finally, growing out of the work on the food 
of birds, are two papers on the food of preda- 
ceous beetles, showing that many species which 
have hitherto been regarded as strictly insec- 
tivorous, really depend to a very great extent 
upon vegetable structures. 

The State has an Industrial University, from 
which about 1,500 students have graduated 
during its existence. They have gone into 
practical avocations as farmers, machinists, 
chemists, railway builders, teachers, ete. An 
art-gallery in the Capitol of the State contains 
illustrations of the various kinds of instruction 
imparted to the students. The results presented 
as the fruits of the carpenter’s and machine 
shops have been thus described : 


"One follows the beginner, step by step, as he first 
planes out a simple squared bit of wood, a lesson 
which proves a most serious one, before the accurate 
demands of the inexorable instructor are satisfied. 
Then the squared piece is dressed into octagonal and 
cylindric forms, the latter as smooth and as trul 
rounded, answering the tests of sight and touch, as if 
turned in the lathe. Then follows a series of joints, 
mortises and tenons in many forms, dados, dovetails, 
miters, hopper-joints, and splices, all accurately fitted, 
not foreed nor stuffed with glue, sawdust or ‘ dutch- 
men,” but truly joined, wood and wood, in workman’s 
fashion. This series contains twenty-five lessons and 
shows the results of two hours’ work per day for a term 
of fourteen weeks. Advanced work follows ; turning, 
molding, with elegant specimens of veneered and in- 
‘laid work. This school shows also a series of models 
of structures built to scale. The one year’s builder’s 
course is illustrated by a frame of a barn, every brace, 
mortise, and pin accurately shown, the timbers evi- 
dently so placed as to do the most good. Two mod- 
els of stairways are presented, one a regular “flier 
and winder,”’ the other having an elliptical well, both 
npebod with hand-rails, newels, and balusters com- 

ete. 

r The circuit of the architectural work leads to the 
work of the machine-shop. Here the student beins 
in the pattern-shop—first upon simple forms, after- 
ward on others more intricate. Then he works at 
the wood-lathe, Blacksmith’s work follows ; upset- 
ting, drawing, bending, shaping, etc.; then at the vise, 
with cold-chisel and file; then turning with hand- 
tools at the small lathe; with machine-tools at the 
engine-lathe ; drilling and counter-boring ; and find- 
ing true surfaces with the planer. In ‘both these 
series of elementary work no value whatever attaches 
to the pieces when finished. If not wanted as a 
sample, it goes to the kindling-wood or the scrap- 
pile. Often illustrating the doctrine of the “ survival 
of the fittest,” it is to the workman only a silent 
memento of many others, spoiled and discarded by 
accident, want of skill, or inattention. Other space 
in this case is occupied by working models of me- 
chanical movements in iron and brass, made in the 
shop by advanced pupils. During the last few terms, 
the higher classes of this school have been occupied in 
the construction of a large and powerful drilling- 
machine. 

Unusual interest has been awakened in a 
portion of the State relative to the construction 
of a canal from Davenport, on the Mississippi 
River, to Hennepin, on the Illinois River. This 
would open a line of water communication 
between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi 
River. The opening of what has been termed 
“the Mississippi barge route” from St. Louis 
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to the sea, for the transportation of grain to- 
New Orleans, was the basis of the excitement. 
The immense quantities of grain transported by 
these large barges threatened very seriously 
the interests of Chicago, and foreboded a com- 
mercial revolution. With a continuous line of 
water route to the sea-board via the lakes, the 
St. Lawrence River, and the Erie Canal, 
Chicago got early control of the grain-ship- 
ping business of the West, and left to St. Louis 
only such share of the trade as the latter could 
contrive to secure by reduced railroad tariffs in 
summer or by the equality enforced by the 
frosts of winter, when such grain as was 
moved to the sea-board by rail might come as 
well from the one as from the other of the 
competing cities. Chicago, however, had the 
lion’s share of the business the year round, 
such is the pertinacity with which trade will 
flow in channels to which it has become accus- 
tomed. But a revolution was impending. 
With the cost of barge transportation from St. 
Louis to New Orleans only five or six cents a 
bushel, and with vessels at the latter place ready 
to take wheat to Liverpool for twenty cents a 
bushel, St. Louis seemed to have grasped at last 
the scepter of the grain-trade. 

Conventions were held in yarious places to 
give expression to the views of those whose 
interests were affected. At one held at Dayen- 
port, on May 26th, the following, among many 
other resolutions, were adopted : 


This convention, representing the people of the 
Mississippi Valley and the Northwest, in pursuance 
of the cal for a convention, and in furtherance of the 
purposes thereof, unanimously declare: 

1. That Congress should devise by law, and sustain 
by liberal and efficient appropriations, a system of 
cheap transportation by water route, connecting the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries with the Eastern 
Atlantic sea-board and Gulf of Mexico. 

2. That it has been the policy ot Congress and the 
desire of the people of the Northwest for many years 
to inaugurate and complete a system of water-channe 
improvement, having the Mississippi for its base. To 
give greater efficiency to th‘s policy, there should be 
constructed from the Mississippi River, on the most 
direct and feasible route to the Hlinois River, at 
Hennepin, and thence to the lake at Chicago, a canal 
adequate to the present and future transportation needs 
of the great part of the Northwest to whose people 
such work of internal improvements is an imperative 
necessity for relief from expensive freight rates on the 
produce and commerce of the country, and that the 
work so long needed should be immediately com- 
menced, 

3. That the continued improvement of the Mis- 
sissippi River under the auspices of the Mississippi 
River Commission, created by act of Congress, is a 
work of great importance, and Congress ought to pro- 
mote the scheme of improvement by the most liberal 
appropriations, in a separate appropriation bill there- 
for; and we emphasize and enforce the united and’ 
earnest demand of the people of the entire Mississippi 
Valley that Congress = Ai make prompt and adequate 
appropriations for the improvement of the river and 
its navigable tributaries, from the falls of St. Anthony 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and that this convention has no 
sympathy with any policy that would depreciate or 
hinder this great ‘enterprise of making fully navi- 
gable, and of building up the great commerce upon 
this central river, Nature’s great highway of the con~ 
tinent. 
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During the year there was a decline in the 
quantity of breadstuffs received in the city of 
Chicago equal to 27,000,000 bushels, but the 
value of the receipts during 1881 far exceeded 
that of the larger quantity received in 1880. 
There were nearly 20,000,000 bushels of corn 
and 8,000,000 bushels of wheat less received 
in 1881 than in 1880, but the increase of wheat, 
in the form of flour, about equaled the decline 
in the receipts of wheat in the usual form 
The increase in the flour-trade is represented 
by 1,741,611 barrels more than was received 
in 1880, Five hundred and thirty-nine thou- 
sand barrels of flour were consumed in the city 
during the year. 

The causes for the falling off in the receipts 
of corn were that the corn-crop was largely a 
failure. The following is a summary of the 
receipts and shipments of breadstutts, farm 
products, provisions, live-stock, coal, lumber, 
and salt, during the year, as contrasted with 
the receipts and shipments of the same articles 
































in 1880. In the totals of breadstuffs the bar- 
rels of flour are reduced to bushels of wheat: 
RECEIPTS. SHIPMENTS. 
GRAIN, ETC. in 
1881. | 18380. 1881. 1880. 
Flour, barrels..; 4,957,000) 3,215,389) 4,654,000) 2,862,737 
Wheat, bushels 15,122,000, 23,541,607) 17,483,000) 22,796,258 
Corn, bushels..) 73,342,000 97,272,844) 74, 284, 400) 93,572,934 
Oats. bushels..| 25,007,600 23,490, 915) 23, 228, 000) 20,649,427 
Bye, bushels. . -| 1.463°000| 1,869,218) 1.179.000| 1,365,165 
Barley, bushels! 6,582, 000) 5,211,536) 8,081,000) 3,110,985 
| 3 
Totals, bush. 148,825, 6 165, 855,370 140,200,400 154,377,115 
| 
Beef, packages, | 2,100 6,282 111,300 117,203 
Pork, barrels... | 52,509 89,091 817,400 367,324 
Meats, tons....| 69,630 82,219 893,450 479,018 
Lard, tons..... | BI,335 84,194 136,870 166,770 
Tallow, tons... | 10,330) 10,385 15,217 
Dres. hogs, No.) 53,700) 36,500 83,194 
Live hogs, No..| 6,470,900 1,2 6! ) 1,394,990 
Cattle, No..... | 1,546,330 07 76, 430) 836,614 
Sheep, No..... 493,820 249.030 156,510 
Horses, No | 12.800 10,300 8,713 
Seeds, tons....) 135,360 121,75) 97,503 
B. corn, tons... | 10,400) 75,000, 5,630 
Butter, tons... 33,005) 28,300) 29,935 
Hides, tons.... 87,300} 8 40,520) 88,150 
Liquors, barrels 4500| 129.478 5 "180, 213,532 
Wool, tons.... 27,200 20,098 24,700} 19,269 
Potatoes, bush.| 2,294,000, 931,258} 873,000) 197,794 
Coal, tons ..... 3444100) 2,706,088 656,000) 621,996 
Hay, tons ..... 56,700) 46,739 12,860} 15,446 
Lumber, M....| 1 853.040) 1,561,779 1,911,785 925,632 
Shingles, M....| 755,430) 649,547 883,700) 134,375 
Salt, barrels....| 1,169, 42()) 1,707,446 950,659! 1,062,028 
Lead, tons..... 28,000 15.000 13,000 17,800 
Poultry, tons.. 3,000 StU atapieievela(oie ail /aae oteaisre) ete 
Eggs, packages 160,000 155, DDO erace cia steiail'sie asa alec er 
Cheese, tons... 24,000 a1. 832) Saieaniale all ya eh eee ate 
Apples, barrels. 705,000 400,000 
Beans, bushels. 178,000 118,193 | 











The general result may be thus stated: 


Weight of farm produce, tons........ 6,215,000 
Weight of farm produce, tons, in 1830 6,635,000 
Decrease, tons (64 per cent) ..... 420,000 
Value of farm produce........-..-.+ $377,000,000 
Value of farm produce in 1880....... 812,000,000 
Increase (21 per cent)........... $65,000.000 
Wholesale sales.......0¢-ccesseecces $423,000,000 
Wholesale sales in 1880.............- 388,500,000 
Increase (S$ per cent)........... $34,500,000 
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Manufacturers’ products,............ $809,000,000 
Manufacturers’ products in 1880..... 285,000,000 
Increase........-+ Raieterssintlersinrsiets $24,000,000 
RECAPITULATION. 
HANIA PTOCIGHS meer ere ost memes $377,000,000 


Wholesale sales.........- 





Grand net total of trade......... 
Same in 1850 ........ 


423,000,000 
309,000,000 


$1,109,000,000 
94,000,000 


$1, O15 ,000,000 
900 000, (000 


" $115,000,000 








Another indication of the great increase in 
the business transactions during the year is 
shown in the OClearing-House returns, which 


were as follows: 


LR 


Clearing-House, 1881 
Clearing-House, 1580 


Increase in 1881,..... 


$2,250,000,000 * 
1,725,000,000 


$525,000,000 








The following is a statement of the equal- 
ized value of lands, lots, and personal property 
(other than railroad) in the State for the year 


1881. 


It is prepared from the reports of the 


State Board of Equalization : 





COUNTIES. Amount. 
Adams, oes. 2 2 $16,056.187 
Alexander....... 1,722,464 
MDOT Sooty eee oe 2,865,493 
Boonevan severe 4,250,945 
2,572,567 

10,646,724 

958,617 

4,704,090 

13,794,375 

11,294,883 

8,553,918 

2,743,264 

2,520,810 

8,578,262 

5,868,610 

Cook a. niacin eas 148,934,940 
Crawford........ 2,169, 426 
Cumberland... , 1.659.681 
De Kalb: 22.52. - 8,636,990 
DawWitt.oee. mene 4,752,022 
Douglas... 3. ces 4,608,455 
988.445 

7,190,892 

1,914,955 

2.417.569 

8.823,084 

8,744,408 

Wrankiiny,... 2... 1.206,8T4 
WAUIGOR, -\.fenv<e s/o 10,491,077 
Galkatinys:)...i.c1ereye 1,407,926 
GIEONE. 66 estec0.c.0 6,152,778 
GrUNndy.. ce ccess 4,647,101 
Hamilton........ 1,428,170 
Hancock... ..«.-. 9,115,244 
PVAVUh jececicinsiee 615,460 
Henderson,...... 2,895,516 
LOGY sislecreiciaeie ee 10,935,449 
Troquois......-.. 9,557,.36T 
JACKSON .. 602.286 2,148,703 
WARDEN cides rae aa 2,297,864 
2,857,643 

4,166,600 

4.805.730 

1,081,427 

12 386,093 

5,461,522 
3,976,426 

14,216,179 
5,518,815 
18,289,558 
1,816,143 





Total ie nsweaseiees «ices tes 




















COUNTIES. Amount. 
We@ec aye nearer $8,066,133 
Livingston....... 10,337,083 
HORM 5 oe ae sie atoishe 8 64, 040 
Maconie -sisceeee 9 062 "468 
MeDonough...... 8, 419, 622 
McHenry2. <n TA01515 
IMeleanyeeecnae 18,638,006 
Macoupin.. ..... 10,516,749 
Madison’. 2.2.00. 13,298,426 
Marionit...na sane 8,786,560 
Marshalls...) 4,597,404 
Mason ccm seie 4,394,180 
MASS88C\ 21 cline 1,064,376 
Menard.......... 8,847,930 
Mereery ee eter 6,359,405 
MOnrOOs.eieeieeis ste 2,634,580 
Montgomery..... 7,545, 155 
Morgan.......... 8,427,059 
Moultrie 8.403,56T 
IO a earn ttre 9.702.010 
Peoria 13,001,232 
Perry.s4ciccaenen 1,970,537 
TMi aaonanay oh 4,721,484 
PIKOi.e see wuss 7,972,888 
Popes nuieseemitae 1,278,505 
Pulaski..... 652,143 
Putnam.... 1,787,012 
Randolph 4,691,352 
Richland......... 2,046,219 
Rock Island..... 6,605,832 
Saline chycaes. tate 1,229,894 
Sangamon,...... 16,361,765 
Schuyler........ 8,809,694 
Beauty cog dic wate 2,666,542 
Shelby 7,007,380 
Starke etc sees 8,974,419 
Saint Clair....... 14,488,193 
Stephenson...... 8,323,390 
Tazewell... .... 9,020,856 
WrlOme sas aster: 1,625,395 
Vormilion:...... 00% 1 665,589 
DAB Gan ecny 1,804,008 
SWiST VOI ssohe + slelora 7,813,763 
Washington 4,326,977 
Wayne..... 2,612,161 
‘White? .-2 3. --. 2,560,229 
Whitesides...... 8,323,390 
Wiaillivc sctmoericee 11,557,130 
Williamson...... 1,499,274 
Winnebago...... 8,700,188 
Woodford....... 6,883,363 
She lo ip ateranetetstars -« $754,486,606 
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As finally returned by the census of 1880, 


IMMIGRATION. 


in the following table, together with the cor- 


the population of the State by counties is given responding figures for 1870: 




























































COUNTIES, 1880. 1870. COUNTIES, 1880. 1870. COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. 
Adams... tecteas 59,185 56,362 || Hardin.......... 6.024 5,113 || Morgan,......... 81.514 28,463 
Alexander... .... 14,508 10,504 || Henderson....... 10,722 12,582 || Moultrie. . 18,699 10,385 
BOM acters tomes sic 14,866 13,152 9) Henry... . csv es 86,597 35,506 | Ogle.... 29,987 27,492 
BOOMO as cats eerste 11,503 12,942 || Iroquois,........ 35,451 25,782 || Peoria........... 55,855 47,540 
Browny.cscsasaen 13,0 11 12,205 || Jackson.....-.... 22,505 10°84) \"(Perryec.ss ese e 16,007 18,728 
Bureau jones 88,172 82,415 || Jasper........... 14,515 DL 234 lath leeieeseee 15,588 10,958 
Qalhoun......... 7,467 6,562 || Jefferson ........ 20,686 LT SOB UPI Ot etree te 83,751 80,768 
Carroll....... 16,976 16,705 || Jersey........... 15,542 T5054 WI POp@sce nc nenice 18,256 11,487 
Onsaue eee 14,493 11,580 || Jo Daviess,...... 27,528 27,820'|| Pulaski 7.2.2... 9,507 8,752 
Champaign .. 40,863 52,73T {| Johnson,........| 13,078 11,248 || Putnam ......... 5,554 6,260 
(Christin «ccs. 23,227 20:86 Rance. cee ssc. 6 44,039 89,091 || Randolph,....... 25,690 20,859 
Clank Tareee eee a 21,894 18,719 || Kankakee....... | 25,047 24,352 || Richland......... 15,545 12,808 
Glave toenices cis 16,192 15,875 || Kendall.......... | 18,083 12,899 | Rock Island... .. 28,302 29,788 
Clintoneseciin.s << 18,714 165285 9) NOx ge ctee sna oe 35,344 89,522 | Saint Clair....... 61,806 51,068 
ONG CaS ee nares 27,042 20,250. akObecmsatsaiiar 21,296 21,014 Saline <. 02. seen. 15,940 12,714 
Oita ee 607,524 819,966 |) La Salle......... | 70,408 60,792 | Sangamon .. 52.894 46,352 
Crawford... ..... 16,197 13,889 || Lawrence........ | 13.663 12,533 || Schuyler. . : 16,249 17,419 
Cumberland ..... 13,759 Le 22S all LiOG rect orem | 27,491 PRION | NEYOCU Pen Been. 10,741 10,580 
DevCalbiee. eee 26,768 23,265 || Livingston....... 88,450 81,471 || Shelby........... 80,270 25,476 
De rWiltqensees ae 17,010 145768) | Logan. pe. <2... . 25,087 28/058) Starker ssueteeetioe 11,207 10,751 
Douglssen.e<s..) 15,858 13,484 || McDonough...... 27,970 26,509 || Stephenson.. .... 31,963 80,608 
DuPage. nscns- 19,161 16,685 || McHenry........ 24,908 23,762 || Tazewell......... 29,666 27,908 
Pam wees < 25,499 21,450 || McLean......... | 60,100 58,988 || Union........... 18.102 16,518 
Edwards .... 8,59T 7,565 || Macon........... | 80,665 26,481 || Vermilion........ 41,588 30,383 
Effingham 18,920 15,653 || Macoupin,....... | 87,692 82,726 || Wabash......... 9,945 8.841 
Fayette. ........ 23,241 19,638 || Madison......... 50,126 44,131 || Warren.......... 22,933 23,174 
Mord Aas sah seneis 15,099 9,103 || Marion.......... 23,686 20,622 || Washington...... 21,112 17,599 
Branches ecccec 16,129 12,652 || Marshall......... 15,055 16,956) Waynes... ...056 21,291 19,758 
MOOD A eave 41,24) 88,291 || Mason........... 16,242 TG 184 5 Wihite. «cnc sreeses 23,087 16,846 
Callatingac teeta: 2.86 11,134 || Massac.......... 10,443 9,581 || Whitesides....... 80,885 27,508 
GNGCNG a2 cccrclen ss 23,010 20,277 || Menard,... ..... 13,024 shit) IAMS Chan —s oapoor 53.422 43.018 
Grundyn... 6s. < 16,732 14,988 || Mercer.......... 19,502 18,769 || Williamson ...... 19,324 17.329 
Hamilton .<....<. 16,712 13,014 | Monreesp sien nes 13,682 12,982 || Winnebago... ._. 80.505 29 301 
Haneock,........ 85,337 85,935 || Montgomery..... 28,078 25,314 | Wioodfords s.r 21,620 18,956 

MOAR siete feiss sielsincemeraiers tase sleaies Sais e rin eeraearscl cen isc tees meet ett: Meee eee 3,077,871 | 2,589,891 





IMMIGRATION. The immigration to the 
United States during 1880 and 1881 surpassed 
that cf any previous years in the history of the 
country. The whole number of arrivals of 
immigrants during the five months ending 
November 30, 1881, was 291,318, and the 
whole number for the year ending June 30, 
1881 (including six months of 1880), was 669,- 
431. The whole number registered as arriving 
at American ports, during the year 1880, was 
593,703, the largest number ever recorded in a 
single year. The only previous year in which 
the number of immigrants exceeded 500,000 
was 1873, when 522,545 arrivals were recorded. 
The number of immigrants then fell off till 
1877, when it was only 130,526—the lowest 
since 1862—but rose to 153,207 in 1878, and to 
250,565 in 1879 ; and, as the figures already given 
show, more than doubled upon this in 1880, 
The arrivals at the single port of New York 
during 1880 amounted to 827,371, or an aver- 
age of nearly 900 a day. Only two previous 
years are recorded in which the number of 
arrivals at this port exceeded 800,000, viz. : 
1852, 300,992; and 1854, 819,228. While in 
the two years lust named the larger propor- 
tion of the arrivals was from Ireland, the pre- 
ponderance of emigration in 1880 was from 

‘the Continent, particularly from Germany and 
the Scandinavian countries, The immigrants 
arriving at New York during 1880 are clas- 
sified according to their nativity as follows: 
from Ireland, 66,399; from Germany (includ- 
ing a few from Austria), 108,725; from the 
Scandinavian kingdoms, 50,731; from Eng- 


land, 38,768; from Scotland, 9,625; from 
Wales, 8,588; from Hungary, 6,672; from Hol- 
land and Belgium, 4,568; from Switzerland, 
8,223; from France, 4,087; from Italy, 11,- 
190; from Bohemia, 7,606 ; from Russia (most- 
ly Mennonites and of German origin), 7,693; 
from Spain and Portugal, 985; from Luxem- 
burg, 511; Turks, 61; Greeks, 40; from the 
West Indies, 1,298; from Mexico and Central 
America, 221; from South America, 355; 
from British North America, 588; from Aus- 
tralia, 39; from Africa, 45; from Asia, 262 (of 
whom 200 were Chinese). The destination of 
287,729 immigrants, or nearly 90 per cent of 
the whole number that landed at the port, is 
given as follows: 


TO EASTERN AND MIDDLE STATES. 





Maines .niomeuvehe ins 230 | New Hampshire..... 244 
Vermont 184 | Massaehusetts....... 11,568 
Rhode Island ........ 2,805 | Connecticut.......... 6.187 
New Work *insvcnans 187,561 | New Jersey.......... 11,046 
Pennsylvania ........ 81,104 | Delaware............ 127 
Maryland............ 1,626 | District of Columbia. . 286 
TO THE GREAT WEST, 
Oblo Mie Wee ete 185869 || Indiana... .<, .#casen 8,587 
LUtim O18 Sareea tee cxternie 82,641 | Michigan............ 11,308 
MiSs Ovi ence aeee. 4C47 | IKANSGS.). <1. vc u cement 8,546 
Minnesota........... 12,640 | Lowac sc eee rkeeeees 7,649 
Wisconsin... ..iecth 9,847 | Nebraska............ 4,28T 
Colorado. 000.0... 1,191 
TO SOUTHERN STATES, 

Kontuckys osisavees ace 35 | Arkansas)... .e<.-1a 604 
TTONNERBEO sce cy as. ccnee 242 | West Virginia....... 401 
Virginia serge nce see 242 | North Carolina....... 86 
South Carolina....... 108 | Georglal is. icy. 184 

Jabama:. scececcmee 79) Wlorida jacclss scsiehie . 44 
Mississippi........... 182 | Louisiana............ 175 
ILOXAS*. ssiteoven nate ele 1,012 








* Includes those who had not decided where to settle. 
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TO PACIFIC STATES AND TERRITORIES. 





Oalifornia cseecece sre 2,900) | Oregone sce caideies ws 140 
INO Vad a. i. sfateoeee ae With. gamacvemertasarccnte 1,795 
New Mexico......... 224 Montana...........- . 8 

MRKOtRs wena onsen PAG IGShO Tee Siew cote ee « 82 
Washington. ......... STi) ANZ0DA., cs nace tan ie 
AWhY.QEDIN eset erates 0:5 99 | Indian Territory ..... 26 

THROUGH NEW YORK TO OTHER COUNTRIES. 

Cumad ac dic ciecec sca 1,627 | British Columbia..... 18 
Nova Scotia.......... 27 | New Brunswick...... 10 
Manitoba............ 23 | South America....... 51 
IMGKIGOn eee toc pees SAM OUD Briers einvelsnaie: aia, sskiave 13 
Sandwich [slands.... 14 | Central America ..... 11 
West Indies ......... D2 PAUISTRALR | Saye nyeteiases assis 5 


New York continues to be the most im- 
portant port of arrival for immigrants. Be- 
tween 1847 and 1880 it received 6,184,396, or 
more than 80 per cent of all who came to the 
country. The arrivals at the several ports 
from 1871 to 1880, inclusive, were as follows: 
Atlantic coast ports: New York, 1,712,331; 
Boston, 198,259; Baltimore, 94,453; Phila- 
delphia, 66,436; Passamaquoddy, Maine, 34,- 
861; Portland, 20,620; twelve other ports 
north of Cape Henry, 1,547; total for the Atlan- 
tic ports north of Cape Henry, 2,743,432. Gulf 
ports: New Orleans, 33,953; Key West, 
9,655; Galveston, 3,475; total for all ports 
from Cape Henry to the Rio Grande, 49,901. 
Lake ports: Fifteen lake ports, from Cham- 
plain to Duluth, 485,025. The most impor- 
tant of the lake ports, and the second most im- 
portant port for immigration in the country, is 
Huron, Michigan, which received in ten years 
437,063 British Americans (including, perhaps, 
a few thousands who came from Europe by 
way of the St. Lawrence) seeking homes in 
the Northwestern States. Puacifie ports: San 
Francisco, 133,932 (122,436 of whom were from 
China) ; ports of Oregon, 11,339; Alaska, 113; 
total Pacific ports, 2,812,177. Whole number 
of arrivals during the ten years 1871-1880, 
2,812,177. O€£ these, 436,871 were from Ire- 
land and 781,191 from Germany. 

A marked feature in the immigration of re- 
cent years is the current from the British North 
American provinces, which has reached such 
proportions as to have attracted the serious 
attention of the authorities of the Dominion. 
The number of arrivals in 1880 was 112,712 
from the Dominion of Canada and 139,761 
from all the British Provinces, and 881,000 
persons are shown by the records to have come 
to the United States from British-American 
provinces since 1820, besides whom many thou- 
sands must have come over the border without 
being recorded. The immigration from Russia 
is made up to a considerable extent of Mennon- 
ites from the Crimea and other southern parts 
of the empire, who, having removed from the 
German states in obedience to their principles 
of non-resistance to escape compulsory mili- 
tary service, and under the inducement of an 
offer of special privileges if they would settle 
in Russia, are now removing thence on account 
of the withdrawal of those privileges. Jewish 
immigrants are beginning to arrive from Rus- 
gia in considerable numbers, having been driy- 
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en away by the persecutions and indignities 
that have been inflicted upon them during the 
past year. Fifteen hundred of these people 
had arrived at the end of December, 1881, 
They receive care and attention from their co- 
religionists in Europe and America through 
their regularly organized societies, The immi- 
grants are stated, by an American committee 
appointed for their care, to comprise men of all 
professions, trades, and pursuits, with their 
families, and to be largely composed of people 
likely, in the end, to prove valuable to the 
country. An immigrant aid society has been 
formed in the city of New York for the pur- 
pose of providing for the wants of the immi- 
grants as they arrive and of directing them to 
suitable places of residence, and has appointed 
agents to visit Europe and raise among the 
Jews there—who are represented as ready to 
contribute —funds for establishing colonies. 
The immigrants who have already arrived have 
been dispatched to points in the West and 
Southwest, and an agricultural colony has been 
established on Sicily Island, Catahoula Parish, 
Louisiana. 

The Chinese come chiefly to the Pacific slope, 
and for the most part through the port of San 
Francisco. Consequently, it is in the Pacific 
States alone that the Chinese have become so 
numerous as to attract special attention. In 
five of these States their number has increased 
in ten years as follows: California, from 49,- 
310 in 1870 to 75,025 in 1880; Oregon, from 
8,330 in 1870 to 9,506 in 1880; Nevada, from 
3,152 in 1870 to 5,420 in 1880; Washington, 
from 234 in 1870 to 3,182 in 1880; and Ari- 
zona, from 20 in 1870 to 1,632 in 1880; and it 
has decreased in Montana from 1,949 in 1870 
to 1,737 in 1880, and in Idaho from 4,274 in 
1870 to 8,378 in 1880. The whole number of 
Chinese in the United States increased from 
63,254 in 1870 to 105,679 in 1880. 

The following table shows the whole num- 
ber of immigrants that arrived in the United 
States between 1783 and 1880. 


IMMIGRANTS FROM 1783 TO 18580, 
Chief nationalities, Number, 














TW iBIOS 5 sicters/«:aratavore, a ciovn' afotaiayesalsve|siatela, arsretalaipletialersinyt = 
IN OG ABP OCMC «i. ioia.sys\0insp sss olniaipins aime tat rn grelateteatarsias 560,242 
Total British Islands........ Raeae ereidesn/aieie 4,842,757 
[The *‘ not specified” includes the 250,000 arriving 
before 1820. ] 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 
Germany, and Austrias am aamannice 2 etainc nee tesla 8,159,072 
Scandinavia 420,36 
IRAN COW. > 4 tavsinjsoinlelenine 818,013 
Switzerland 89,815 
LEV ryaissaselecwigsetste\nnane Chatenoep eye onelcten rein aces eisai 79,098 
Hollandiand Beletamiyeyis sateksens cree deraee 72,138 
RGB S1G i ara: siojoueot aco acemeacapncitn sig ante os otcigle winter eieh psoas 42,882 
Spain and Portuga 387,802 
OMA.) wale cn seater at saves s 17,008 
Ran gary: i <i: sisieray creed eae teins « scklv alealoidiel w atais trans 10,443 
Other countries and not specified..........-..-++ 403,410 
Totaly. (hase a Paola 2:16 Stace acl wigancal wists Soren - 4,650,055 
British Tslands je crpetnartacielssisiels os seins :b leretsrentene 4,842,757 
AM UrOpe eictealsiacielale «+ Wine els sravete vferereinlersieiatels 9,492,812 
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PSMIMENUIFOP) Chere etatateoiaie oles stole eicletat vee al ole pieteie eis 9,492,812 
Asia (eight qoute Chinese)........ ‘ 238,876 
British America..............- 703,703 
West Indies aa... = 64,558 

‘ 26,224 

19,099 

1,554 

5 715,230 

Grand LOGal Ay cist nian csieanatitebien cleats en 10,616,056 


To these might be added many thousand 
persons who come to the United States from 
Canada and Mexico, of whom no record is 
made; and these, with those who arrived dur- 
ing 1881, would swell the whole number to be- 
tween eleven and twelve millions. 

The Commissioners of Emigration of the 
Port of New York have established a com- 
plete system of rules for the care of immi- 
grants arriving there. Spacious quarters for 
their reception and temporary accommodation 
are provided at Castle Garden. When a pas- 
senger steamer arrives from a foreign port, a 
boarding officer visits her, examines into the 
sanitary | condition of the vessel and passengers, 
hears complaints, ascertains if proper care has 
been taken of the passengers during the voyage, 
and makes his report to the Superintendent at 
Castle Garden. The landing agent, while the 
passengers are still on board, gives ‘checks for 
the baggage of immigrants, and it is taken to 
the Garden, where it is insured against fire and 
other damage, and remains until it is claimed 
by its owners. Many of the immigrants of 
later years have been of the middling and well- 
to-do classes, and fully three fourths of them 
have come provided with prepaid tickets to 
their places of destination in distant States, 
These need but little attention, except for the 
examination as to their health, and to see that 
they are directed aright. Each person on land- 
ing at Castle Garden undergoes a medical ex- 
amination, when, if he proves to be perma- 
nently diseased, blind, crippled, lunatic, or a 
pauper, the ship-owners are obliged to give 
bonds to insure the State against expense on 
his account or take him back. If he is ill, he 
is given medical treatment or sent to a hos- 
pital. To save the immigrants the trouble and 
perils of wandering about in a strange city, 
a restaurant, cooking stoves, and wash-rooms, 
are provided for them; authorized brokers are 
appointed to make exchanges for them and 
cash their notes and drafts, at the ruling rates 
of the day in Wall Street; a telezraph- -oftice 
and a post-office are furnished, and each per- 
son is asked if he expects to receive or wishes 
to forward correspondence; the principal rail- 
roads are allowed to have ticket -oftices in 
the Garden; a baggage express delivers city 
baggage at low rates; and the Custom-House 
has a bureau in the Garden to facilitate the 
clearance of the baggage of immigrants. Food 
and lodging are temporarily supplied to the 
destitute, and every kind of physical suffering 
is provided for at the hospitals, to which the 
immigrants have access. A Bureau of Infor- 
mation in 1880 enabled 26,612 persons to com- 
municate with resident friends without trouble 
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or expense. A number of licensed boarding- 
house keepers, who are admitted under careful 
regulations, sheltered 46,612 persons at prices 
approved by the Commissioners. The Labor 
Bureau, under the direction of the Irish and 
German Employment Societies, provided places 
for 28,806 men and boys and 10,505 women 
and girls. Several of the religious denomina- 
tions have agencies at Castle Garden, where 
assistance is given to persons of their faith, and 
others who may apply. 

INABILITY or Disapiriry oF Tue PrEst- 
pent. ‘The long illness of President Garfield, 
after the assassin’s shot, on the 2d of July, 
to his death, on the 19th of September, gave 
rise, for the first time in the history of the 
American Republic, to a discussion of the 
scope and meaning of the constitutional pro- 
vision for the devolution of the powers and 
duties of the executive office upon the Vice- 
President, in case of the inability of the Presi- 
dent to discharge the same. As no official 
action was taken involving a determination of 
the question, the discussion was confined chief- 
ly to the public journals and to informal ex- 
pressions of opinion by public men. The Con- 
stitution of the United States provides that, 
‘fin ease of the removal of the President from 
office, his death, resignation, or inability to 
discharge the powers and duties of the said 
office, the same shall devolve on the Vice- 
President; and the Congress may, by law, 
provide for the case of removal, death, resig- 
nation, or inability, both of the President and 
Vice-President, declaring what officer shall 
then act as President; and such officer shall act 
accordingly until the disability be removed or 
a President shall be elected.” Among the in- 
cidental points discussed were the meaning of 
the phrazes ‘‘ devolve upon the Vice-President,” 
and “act as President,” and the possible dif- 
ference between “inability” and ‘ disability.” 
In the latter clause of the section quoted, the 
term ‘inability ” is obviously intended to cover 
elliptically the meaning of the prec eding phrase, 
‘inability to discharge the powers and duties 
of the said office,” and “ disability’ appears to 
have the same meaning, inasmuch as the other 
causes for providing for the discharge of execu- 
tive duties are such as would produce an actual 
vacancy in the office, and could not be “re- 
moved.” The use of the term “ disability ” is 
also to be noted in the twelfth amendment of 
the Constitution, in which it is provided that, 
in case no President has been elected by the 
end of the term of an actual incumbent, ‘the 
Vice-President shall act as President, as in 
the case of the death or other constitutional 
disability of the President.” This provision 
of the amendment, which was adopted in 1804, 
while many of the original framers of the 
Constitution were still in public life, seems 
also to indicate that they made no distinction 
between the Vice-President acting as President 
and having the powers and duties of the ex- 
ecutive office devolve upon him. 
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The question has never been authoritative- 
ly settled whether the Vice-President was in- 
tended to become President, or only to “act 
as President,” retaining his former title even 
when an actual vacancy takes place. The first 
case occurred on the death of Mr. Harrison in 
1841, when the question arose in Congress 
whether, in appointing a committee to inform 
Mr. Tyler of the organization of the two Iouses, 
that officer should be styled the “ President” 
or the ** Vice-President now exercising the of- 
fice of President.” Mr. Wise, of Virginia, 
stated that ‘‘ he knew the fact that the present 
incumbent would claim the position that he 
was by the Constitution, by election, and by 
the act of God, President of the United States.” 
Little consideration was given to the question 
involved, and Congress simply decided to give 
the title of President to the person exercising 
the duties of the office, in its communications 
with him, Mr. Calhoun taking occasion to re- 
mark that as none of the circumstances existed 
which might arise in the case of inability, 
‘there could be no special occasion for dis- 
cussing the subject.” This precedent can hardly 
be said to have settled any constitutional prin- 
ciple, or definitely determined that the Vice- 
President becomes President, when the execu- 
tive office falls vacant by the death of the 
incumbent; but it established the practice of 
calling him the President, which has since been 
followed by Congress and by the country. 
There has never been any case of removal or 
resignation, and, as already intimated, no ques- 
tion of the meaning or effect of “inability ” 
had ever arisen previous to the shooting of 
General Garfield. The question then was, 
whether a temporary incapacity of the Presi- 
dent for performing the functions of his office 
created such an exigency as was contemplated 
by the Constitution, and whether it would be 
proper for the Vice-President to assume their 
performance. If such was the case, what pow- 
er was to determine what constituted inability 
and when it existed? By what process was 
that determination to be made? If constitu- 
tional inability was established, would the 
Vice-President then become President, or act 
as President for the remainder of the term, or 
would he act only temporarily, while the in- 
ability continued? If the latter, how was it 
to be determined that the inability was at an 
end, and by what process was the Vice-Presi- 
dent to be called to the performance of execu- 
tive duties, and again relegated to his former 
place and functions? None of these questions 
were explicitly answered by the Constitution, 
and none of them had ever been dealt with by 
the national judiciary or Legislature. It was 
even a question whether Congress had any 
power to legislate on the subject. It was 
claimed, on the one hand, that it had no such 
power, inasmuch as it was not actually con- 
férred by the section of the Constitution re- 
lating to the succession. It was even con- 
tended by some that the grant of power to act, 
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in case of the “inability” of both President 
and Vice-President, must be taken as indicat- 
ing that no corresponding power could be ex- 
ercised in case of the ‘inability ” of the Presi- 
dent alone, in regard to which no such grant 
was made, On the other hand, it was main- 
tained that the general grant of authority to 
make the laws necessary to execute all powers 
provided for in the Constitution was sufficient 
to cover the case. : 

As no imperative necessity arose for the 
exercise of executive duties during President 
Gartield’s illness, and as no action was taken 
for the determination of the questions raised, 
it will only be possible to quote some of the 
more important opinions that were made pub- 
lic in the course of the discussion. The Hon. 
R. W. Thompson, of Indiana, gave it as his 
opinion that in case of mental incompetency 
the fact could be established by judicial inquiry, 
and on proper notification the Vice-President 
would ast temporarily or permanently as the 
occasion might require. In the case of phys- 
ical inability the President himself would be 
competent to decide as to the necessity, and 
could cause the Vice-President to be notified, 
when it would be his duty to perform such ex- 
ecutive acts as were called for until the Presi- 
dent was in a condition to resume the discharge 
of his duties. The Hon. Thomas A. Hendricks 
gave it as his opinion that Congress had no 
power to define presidential disability, but, if 
the fact were established beyond doubt by 
force of circumstances, it would be entirely 
proper for the Cabinet to notify the Vice-Pres- 
ident, whereupon he would assume the per- 
formance of executive duties while the inabil- 
ity of the President continued. The Hon. Ly- 
man Trumbull, of Illinois, in a carefully pre- 
pared paper, took the ground that in no case 
did the Vice-President become President, but 
in certain defined exigencies he was “to act 
as President” or ‘‘ exercise the office of Presi- 
dent.” The practice of conceding the title in 
case of a vacancy settled no constitutional prin- 
ciple. In his view no distinction existed be- 
tween the position of the Vice-President when 
a vacancy had been caused and when inability 
existed, and, if in the latter case he became 
President, then there would be two Presidents. 
Inability might be temporary, in which case 
the Vice-President would act only while it 
lasted. Mr. Trumbull expressed the opinion 
that there was no tribunal that could deter- 
mine the question of inability, and no occasion 
for any. He did not favor any legislation on 
the subject. It was his belief that the exist- 
ence of the fact should be beyond question and 
generally admitted as a matter of public noto- 
riety, as in case of the death of the President, 
and then there would be no difliculty. The 
Vice-President would assume the performance 
of all necessary executive acts without objec- 
tion, and would cease to do so when the neces- 
sity ceased to exist. ‘It is questionable,” he 
said, “‘ whether any law can be framed placing 
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this question of inability in a better position 
than the Constitution has left it. The degree 
of proof to satisfy the public mind can not be 
previously defined. Every citizen of the re- 
public constitutes a part of the law-making 
power. Hence the respect of all for the law, 
and their readiness at all times to uphold and 
defend it. They take notice of public matters 
affecting the government of the country, of 
who is President, of his death or inability, and 
of the accession of anotherjto the duties of Pres- 
ident. When this accession follows the noto- 
rious and unquestioned inability of the Presi- 
dent, they will be as ready to uphold the Vice- 
President in the discharge of the duties of the 
presidential oftice as if he had been elected to 
it. Any Vice-President who should assume 
those duties in a doubtful case, when the exi- 
gency did not unmistakably require it, would 
be treated as a usurper by all patriotic citi- 
zens. Peaceful successions to the presidency, 
under our system of government, must always 
depend on a sound public opinion, supported 
by the good sense and the intelligence of the 
people; and there it may be safest to leave 
them.” 

Judge T. M. Cooley, of the University of 
Michigan, a well-known writer on constitu- 
tional law, took a somewhat different view of 
the subject. He agreed that the inability should 
not be of a doubtful or transitory character, 
but such as made it imperatively necessary 
that some one should act in place of the Presi- 
dent. He had no doubt that it might be of 
limited duration, and that in such case the 
action of the substitute should cease when 
the necessity for it was at an end; but he 
was of opinion that there should be some 
authoritative tribunal to determine when the 
necessity existed and when it ceased to exist. 
In his opinion, Congress was the proper tri- 
bunal to decide upon this question, and one 
that had sufficient power under the Consti- 
tution to provide for any such emergency. 
This it could do by dealing with a particular 
case when it arose and called for action, or by 
a general law applying to all cases. After dis- 
cussing the question of the general authority of 
Congress over the subject, he concluded: “It 
may be added that, while Congress could pro- 
vide for such cases by general law, it could 
have no less power to provide by special law, 
and that almost inevitably every case would be 
peculiar and require to be dealt with specially. 
We conclude, therefore, that an inability, in 
the constitutional sense, is one that not only 
exists presently, but, in the opinion of Con- 
gress, is of such a nature and probable contin- 
uance that it causes or threatens inconvenience 
to public affairs. It is possible for a case to 
arise so plain, and so unmistakably determined 
in the public judgment, that public opinion, 
with unanimous concurrence, would summon 
the Vice-President to act. But, though this 
would make him acting President de facto, he 
would become acting President de jure only 
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after solemn recognition in some form by Con- 
gress,” 

General B. F. Butler agreed with the writers 
already mentioned in the opinion that presi- 
dential inability might be other than perma- 
nent in its character, and that in such case the 
duties of the office devolved upon the Vice- 
President only during its continuance; but he 
took the ground that it was for the Vice-Pres- 
ident himself to determine when the exigency 
existed. He thought the Constitution was sutf- 
ficiently explicit and its meaning sufiiciently 
plain, and believed that there was neither au- 
thority nor necessity for legislation on the sub- 
ject. He said: ‘‘It may be taken as axiomatic 
that when the Constitution imposes a duty on 
any officer, to be done by him, he must be the 
sole judge when and how to do that duty, sub- 
ject only to his responsibility to the people, and 
to the risk of impeachment if he act improperly 
or corruptly. As we have seen, the Constitu- 
tion devolves, in a certain case, the discharge 
of the duties of the President upon the Vice- 
President. He alone must judge, under the 
grave responsibility of his position, when his 
duties begin, as he must determine how and in 
what manner he will execute them.” In an- 
swer to the objection that the Vice-President 
might be tempted to seize upon the power of 
the executive office without sufficient warrant, 
Mr. Butler said: “The fear of danger implied 
in this proposition arises from another error 
into which some who have discussed the ques- 
tion have fallen, and that is that the Vice- 
President can not discharge the duties of the 
presidential office without becoming President, 
tor which proposition there certainly is no 
constitutional authority.” After discussing 
the constitutional provisions applicable to the 
case, he continued: ‘‘ This interpretation ought 
to allay the fears of all good people as to the 
temptation of a Vice-President, in a doubtful 
case, to insist upon the discharge of the duties 
of the President. A case can hardly be imag- 
ined of inability which would not be tempo- 
rary, and the Vice-President would have no 
temptation to thrust himself into the discharge 
of the duties of the office of President, wherein 
he could do nothing by possibility that would 
be permanent, and without surety that his 
powers to discharge those duties would last a 
single day. He might nominate a few officers, 
but if he had thrust himself into the discharge 
of the presidential duties wrongfully, the Sen- 
ate would never confirm his nominations. He 
might approve laws, but the Houses of Con- 
gress will never send any acts to a Vice-Pres- 
ident for approval who should decide the ques- 
tion of the inability of the President in a man- 
ner to shock the sense of the people.” 

Professor Theodore W. Dwight, of the Co- 
lumbia Law School, in New York city, took 
quite a different view of the subject from that of 
any of these writers. He maintained that ‘ in- 
ability”? and ‘disability” are equivalent ex- 
pressions, having a technical meaning in consti- 
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tutional law, to be determined by the ordinary 
rules of interpretation. This meaning he held 
to.be a mental incapacity for the discharge of 
official duties. This must be determined by a 
proper judicial proceeding upon competent evi- 
dence. If the fact of inability is established, 
Professor Dwight holds that the effect must be 
to devolve the office of President upon the 
Vice-President, to be exercised by him until 
the end of the term. The President is as com- 
pletely displaced as if he had died, or resigned, 
or been removed from office. His conclusions 
are summed up as follows: ‘The ‘inability’ of 
the Constitution is strict intellectual incapacity. 
This condition of mind must be established by 
evidence under forms of law, which Congress 
is competent to prescribe. When such inabili- 
ty is properly established in the case of the 
President, his office devolves upon the Vice- 
President, who thereupon becomes President, 
retaining the office until the end of the four 
years’ term, unless a constitutional disability 
occurs in his case.” 

Another question that arose as the result of 
President Garfield’s illness related to the order 
of succession in case of the disability of both 
President and Vice-President. The Constitu- 
tion distinctly left it for Congress to provide 
for such an emergency, and an act was passed, 
which became law on the 1st of March, 1792, 
declaring that in such case ‘‘the President of 
the Senate pro tempore, or, if there is none, 
then the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives for the time being, shall act as President 
until the disability is removed or a President 
elected.” In the revision of the statutes, the 
phrase ‘‘pro tempore” has been omitted. It 
has been a general custom in the Senate, before 
the end of a session, for the Vice-President to 
retire from the chair, in order that a President 
pro tempore may be chosen; but this was not 
done by Mr. Arthur at the special session 
which adjourned in May. Hence, no such of- 
ficer existed during the illness or at the time 
of the death of-General Garfield. As the Forty- 
sixth Congress expired on the 4th of March, 
and the first regular session of the Forty-sev- 
enth did not begin until December, there had 
been no organization of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and there was no Speaker. This 
state of things naturally brought up the ques- 
tion of the propriety of the legislation of 1792, 
which had never before attracted special atten- 
tion. It was contended that the line of suc- 
cussion to the Executive chair should not fall 
to ‘‘ officers ”’ who might have no existence for 
months together. Serious objection was also 
raised to placing the presiding officers of the 
legislative department of the government in 
that line. More than that, it was claimed that 
they were not officers of the government with- 
in the meaning of the Constitution. When in 
1798 an attempt was made to impeach Senator 
Blount, of Tennessee, it was decided that a 
Senator was not an officer of the United States 
subject to impeachment. As ‘all civil officers 
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of the United States” are subject to that proc- 
ess, it has always been understood that this 
decision established the principle that Sena- 
tors, and, by parity of reasoning, members of 
the House of Representatives, are not officers 
of the United States. If such is the case, it is 
said, choosing any one of them to preside over 
the deliberations of the body of which he is a 
member does not make him such an officer. 
Hence the argument that the law of 1792 is 
unconstitutional, as well as inexpedient. It is 
worthy of note that that law was passed with 
difficulty and by a close vote, the same objec- 
tions being made at the time. The rival prop- 
osition that the Secretary of State be desig- 
nated as the officer to act as President in case 
of the disability or removal of both President 
and Vice-President, is reputed to haye been 
defeated for political reasons, Mr. Jefferson 
being at that time Secretary of State. 

President Arthur, in his first annual message, 
called attention to the questions which had 
arisen in regard to presidential inability or dis- 
ability, and commended them to the “early 
and thoughtful consideration’? of Congress. 
The subject was promptly taken up in the 
Senate, the following resolution being offered 
by Mr. Beck, of Kentucky, on the second day 
of the session : 


Whereas, The Constitution of the United States 

rovides that, in case of the removal of the President 
from office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to 
discharge the duties of the said office, the same shall 
devolve on the Vice-President, and that Congress may 
by law provide for the case of removal, death, resig- 
nation or inability, both of the President and Vice- 
President, declarmg what officer shall act then as . 
President, and such officer shall act accordingly until 
the disability be removed, or a President shall be 
elected. And, whereas, it greatly concerns the peace 
of the country, and perhaps the very existence of the 
government, that the laws enacted by Congress in 
pursuance of that provision of the Constitution should 

@ 80 comprehensive as to provide for every vacancy 
that can possibly occur in the office of President, and 
so clear as to admit of no controversy nor any ques- 
tion of disputed succession to that high office: To 
the end, therefore, that all doubts or defects which 
may exist in our present laws on this subject may be 
remedied and future controversy prevented, be it 

Resolved by the Senate, That the Committee on the 

Judiciary be instructed to examine into’said provi- 
sions of the Constitution and into the laws passed by 
Congress to carry them into effect, and inquire whether 
the provisions of said laws are constitutional, proper, 
and adequate in all respects to their purpose and end, 
or whether any further legislation be necessary or 
proper, and to report thereon by bill or otherwise. 


A resolution of similar import was presented 
by Mr. Maxey, of Texas, and the following bill 
was introduced by Mr. Garland, of Arkansas: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 146, Title III, of 
the Revised Statutes is hereby repealed. 

Sxrotron 2. In ease of the removal, death, resignation, 
or inability of both the President and Vice-President 
of the United States, the Secretary of State for the 
time being, or, if there be no Secretary of State, then 
the Secretary of the Treasury for the time being, or, if 
there be neither Secretary of State nor Secretary of 
the Treasury, then the Secretary of War for the time 
being, shall act as President until the disability be 
removed or a President be elected in the manner and 
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at the time provided in the Constitution and laws, or, 
in case there be no occasion under the law for an elec- 
tion, until the existing term of office of the President 
so removed, resigned, dead, or disabled, shall have 
expired. 

There was a brief debate on Mr. Beck’s reso- 
lution before the holiday recess, but the general 
consideration of the subject went over to the 
part of the session belonging to the year 1882, 

INDIA. A British viceroyalty in Asia. 
Viceroy and Governor-General of Bengal, Mar- 
quis of Ripon, appointed in 1880. OCommander- 
in-chief of the army, General Sir D. M. Stew- 
art. The Executive and Legislative Council is 
composed as follows: the Viceroy, Commander- 
in-chief, Whitley Stokes, Sir A. Rivers Thomp- 
son, James Gibbs, Major Ev.... Baring, and 
Major-General T. F. Wilson. Lieutenant-gov- 
ernors of the provinces are honorary members 
of the Council, when it meets in their respect- 
ive provinces. Government Secretaries: for 
the Interior, O. E. Bernhardt; for the Finances, 
R. ©. Chapman ; for Foreign Affairs, Sir A. E. 
Lyell; for Military Affairs, Colonel G. T. Ches- 
ney; for Public Works, Colonel A. Fraser; 
for Legislative Affairs, D. Fitzpatrick. The 
governors of the different provinces are as fol- 
lows: Bengal, Lieutenant-Governor Sir <A. 
Eaden; Northwestern Provinces, Lieutenant- 
Governor Sir G. E. W. Couper, Bart.; Pun- 
jab, Lieutenant-Governor Sir R. E. Egerton; 
Central Provinces, Chief Commissioner J. H. 
Morris; British Burmah, Chief Commissioner 
Sir OC. N. Atchison; Madras, Governor-Gen- 
eral Rt. Hon. M. E. Grant-Duff; Bombay, 
Governor-General Sir James Fergusson. 

The area of British India and the population 
one to the census of 1871-72 are as fol- 

Ows: 

















PRESIDENCIES AND PROVINCES, |Square miles.| Population, 
Presidency of Bengal: 
Hower Bonpal veils wc cielereoe.ecieee 156,200 | 60,502,897 
BRAT, pe aig ania eGieh sintvnraisterici 5 55,884 4,162,019 
Northwest Provinces............ 105,895 42,001,436 
EUNAD Acasa nett ote ace dacecar’ 104,975 | 17,611,498 
Central Provinces........ ...... 84,208 8,201,519 
British Burmah ..5,.36 do aaleeees 88,556 2,747,148 
2,711 896,889 
17,711 2,227,654 
KOON Seine nese pits 2,000 168,312 
Presidency of Madras. . --| 188,856 | 81,672,613 
pe OL'BOMPAY a. io se aecie nace 124,102 | 16,349,206 
Under British administration..| 880,098 | 186,041,191 
Feudatory states.............. 604,590 54,211,158 
SE ODA iar sclounl lateibie/as/eisisie tie 1,484,688 | 240,252,349 











The preliminary reports on the census of 
1881, as far as published, are as follows: Low- 
er Bengal, 68,750,747; Northwest Provinces 
(exclusive of Oude), 32,699,436; Oude, 11,- 
407,625; Punjab, 22,640,463; Oentral Prov- 
inces, 11,098,601; British Burmah, 3,704,253 ; 
Ajmeer, 455,944; Mysore, 4,186,499; Coorg, 
178,283; Presidency of Bombay, 14,025,598 ; 
Sinde, 2,404,934; Baroda, 2,154,469; Rajpoo- 
tana, 10,881,166. 

The population of the principal cities, accord- 
ing to the census of 1881, is as follows: 
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Meyrooty: cijsssaisisic-e 60,882 
Shahjehanpoor ...... 77,588 
MATZ A POON! ce o\sretem rials 52,495 
Moradabad.......... 67,158 
Ally SRUY Soc cee eeets 62,451 
Goruckpoor .. -.. 58,599 
Seharunpoor.. 58,742 
Mittra... connec. 4985 
Maulmain.. 25... 0-6 53,080 
Hyderabad.......... 263,005 


The emigration of coolies in 1878 was as fol- 
lows: 





From: Oalcuttapmadseee oc cecien ot nenoneeeee 18,488 

tm Madragy.:.5 snes tee tens bts cece meee eee 8,890 

#0" French ‘ports: cvaiescniesmelececlelen setts 2,804 

"DOtaL i js'0:510ysjn,nisin ele’ s\evorersia/e ain clara cit -testeree 25,182 

The destination of these coolies was as fol- 
lows. 

Britishicolontes,-yse)sia orcas siecle asin sooo 19,698 
Wrench, COLONIES s1-1ets stein seieseinn seers 5,165 
Dutch Guiana ec ric edecieae coe eee 3824 
Total s.5% eosiajntete elas eysiseiela asec Ree 25,182 


The gross receipts were estimated in the 
budget for 1881-’82 at £70,981,000, the ordi- 
nary expenditures at £70,126,000, and the ex- 
traordinary expenditures at £4,973,000, making 
the total expenditure £75,099,000. 

The public debt on March 81, 1878, amounted 
to £146,684,770. 

The closed accounts of Indian finances for 
the year 1879-80 show a revenue of £68,484,- 
666 and an expenditure of £69,667,615, leay- 
ing a deficit of £1,182,949, as against an es- 
timated deficit of £1,355,000 in the budget 
estimate of the year before. The revenue 
exceeded the estimate by £3,922,000, and the 
expenditure by £3,750,000. The receipts from 
opium exceeded the estimate by £1,900,000, 
and there was also a considerable improvement 
in the returns from public works. The unex- 
pected increase in expenditures was owing to 
war expenses and frontier railway construc- 
tion in connection with the Afghan war. The 
extraordinary discrepancies between the esti- 
mates of the war expenditures and the actual 
returns were ascribed to inaudited issues of 
money from the local treasuries to the military 
department, which the negligent military ac- 
countants failed to notice. 

In the budget estimates for the year 1880- 
*81, made the year before, the revenue was set 
down at £66,746,000 and the expenditures at 
£66,329,000, giving an estimated surplus of 
£417,000. The regular estimates for that year 
make the revenue £70,768,000 and the ex- 
penditure £77,037,000, showing a deficit of 
£6,269,000. This deficit was, like that of the 
previous year, due to war expenditures. There 
was an increase of no Jess than £1,218,000 in 
the opium revenue, of £309,000 in excise, and 
of £351,000 in customs. The land revenue 
showed a falling off of £295,000, which is ex- 
pected to be recovered in the following year, 
as the officials neglected to make collections, 
being so occupied with the census. 

The budget estimate for 188182 reckons 
the revenue at £70,981,000 and the expendi- 
tures at £70,126,000, giving an estimated sur- 
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plus of £850,000. If the £3,000,000 of impe- 
rial aid were not reckoned in, the estimate 
would show a large deficit. The fluctuations 
in the opium revenue, the losses by exchange, 
and the uncertainty of the harvests, are three 
elements which render the preliminary esti- 
mates of Indian finances exceedingly unreli- 
able. Minister Baring has estimated the opi- 
um revenue for 1881-’82 at a low figure, in 
order to be on the safe side, and prevent fur- 
ther injury to Indian credit by the disclosure 
of an unexpected deficit. The customs reve- 
nue he also estimates at a low rate, and caleu- 
lates that the net loss by exchange will be 
about £3,063,000. A falling off in the opium 
revenue of £2,000,000 is allowed for in the 
estimate. An improvement of £687,000 is 
expected in the land revenue. The estimated 
surplus of 1881-82 is obtained by including 
£3,000,000 of the imperial contribution to the 
expenses of the war, and the deficit of 1880- 
*81 is lessened by the amount of £2,000,000 
from the same source. On the other side, the 
annual reserve of £1,500,000 for protection 
against famine is charged against the revenue 
in 1881-’82 for the first time. The late Par- 
liament voted an advance of £2,000,000 to the 
Indian Government without interest to aid it 
in tiding over the financial difficulty resulting 
from the war. In 1881 Gladstone carried a 
motion in Parliament, making this loan a gift, 
and granting the further aid of £3,000,000, 
payable in annual installments of £500,000. 
The whole £5,000,000 have been entered in 
the Indian financial statements at once. 

In the beginning of 1880 Sir John Strachey 
estimated the total cost of the Afghan war at 
less than £10,000,000. Every succeeding esti- 
mate swelled the amount, and when the ac- 
counts were finally closed the actual expenses 
of the war footed up £23,412,000. Of this, 
£4,465,000 is chargeable to frontier railways 
and military railways in the Punjab. Even 
with the £5,000,000 of aid from the British 
Treasury the Afghan war has swallowed up 
nearly the entire famine fund, £4,035,309 of 
the famine receipts having been diverted, and 
£9,523,574 of surplus revenue, besides taking 
from the cash balances, that is, adding to the 
public debt, the sum of £4,513,470. 

The scheme of laying aside £1,500,000 annu- 
ally for provision against future famines was 
determined upon during the incumbency of 
Sir John Strachey, and was one of the results 
of the famine investigation by a parliamentary 
commission. As stated above, the funds re- 
served for this purpose for the first four years 
have been applied to the war expenses. The 
specified sum, £1,500,000 per annum, will be 
reserved in the future and included in each 
year’s expenditures. One half of the famine 
insurance reserve is to be employed in con- 
structing protective works, and one half accu- 
mulates into a fund applied in the reduction 
of the sterling debt. The protective works, 
which it is proposed to construct first, are the 
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Niru Canal, in Bombay; arailway from Re- 
waree to Hansee, in the Punjab; the com- 
pletion of the line from Bellary to Hospett, 
in Madras; a branch line from Hotgi, near 
Shemlapore, to Bijajore; and the Betwa Oa- 
nal, in Bundelcund. The famine insurance 
fund has been so far dependent only on the 
license-tax, which diminishes as the public 
works become profitable. The present plan is 
to take the specified amount out of the general 
revenue each year. 

Major Baring in his budget minute shows 
that the finances of India rest at present on a 
sound basis, and that the revenue considerably 
exceeds the expenditure, eliminating the tem: - 
porary drain of the Afghan war. The pros- 
pects for the future are, however, far less sat- 
isfactory; for, while the Secretary of State’s 
bills are gradually increasing in amount, the 
land-taxes, which are the main source of reve- 
nue, are stationary, and the opium revenue is 
precarious. The reduction of the military ex- 
penditure is considered imperative in order to 
guard against the period of embarrassment. 
By encouraging private enterprise, the Goy- 
ernment may improve its own financial condi- 
tion in promoting the general prosperity. In 
this direction, it is recommended that the 
Government should supply its wants by buying 
in the local markets. This was lately done in 
the case of harness and accoutrements for the 
army, and the work the native artisans turned 
out was neat and durable. The Government 
has also adopted the policy of seeking to estab- 
lish commercial relations with foreign coun- 
tries. Aid was granted to a syndicate which 
undertook to introduce Indian tea into the 
Australian and American markets. It is pro- 
posed to encourage jute and cotton exports to 
the British colonies in the same way. The en- 
couragement of railway construction is also 
urged by the Finance Minister. The policy of 
the late Government was to have the railway 
system constructed and maintained by the 
state. The Liberal administration is desirous 
that the system should be completed as far as 
possible by private enterprise, and hopes to in- 
duce private companies to undertake the con- 
struction of new lines without the Government 
guarantee by grants of land and subsidies, with 
the right reserved to the state of acquiring 
them by purchase after a certain time. One 
company has been formed, under the auspices 
of the Rothschilds, to build a road from Cal- 
cutta toward Jessore and Koolna. The Goy- 
ernment have made an arrangement with the 
Punjab Railway Company by which the guar- 
antee is only four per cent, and only for the 
period of construction, and the railroad is to 
become the property of the state after a period 
of ninety-nine years, 

The Government expended in the last three 
years £10,306,273 in the construction of pro- 
ductive public works. The total cost of the 
productive public works in four years was 
£26,853,722, and the total receipts £27,626,- 
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841. The total expenditure from the begin- 
ning on the different kinds of public works 
denominated productive is now very nearly 
remunerative, the net receipts for the three 
years past falling but £772,000 short of the 
full interest on the capital invested. The 
amount to be expended annually on such work 
is limited to £2,500,000, which is admitted to 
be inadequate to the wants of India, but which 
the Secretary of State for India, Lord Harting- 
ton, upholds, hoping that the wants will be 
supplied through private enterprise. The East 
Indian Railway, which has lately been acquired 
by the Government, is excluded from the re- 
striction. The actual expenditures for 1881- 
82 from borrowed capital are £2,608,000 on 
the state works and £860,000 on the Kast In- 
dian Railway, besides £2,159,000 in sanctioned 
additions to guaranteed railways; while the 
disbursements from the revenue for the net 
losses on state and guaranteed railways were 
£417,000, and on the construction of works of 
the same character, but which are not classed 
as “productive,” £300,000 on navigation and 
irrigation, £750,000 on famine-relief works, 
and £790,000 on frontier railways. The in- 
terest charge on guaranteed and state rail- 
ways, paid out of the reyenue, has diminished 
in ten years from £2,000,000 until the point 
is reached where these works promise to be- 
come a source of revenue. 

A loan of three crores of rupees was sub- 
scribed for in India at an average premium of 
over five per cent, although the interest is only 
four per cent per annum. A three and a half 
per cent loan was also raised in London on 
equally favorable terms in the early part of the 
year. 

The decentralization policy which has been 
adopted, since 1877 more especially, has had a 
good effect on the financial administration of 
some of the provinces, but has introduced an 
element of confusion into the Imperial ac- 
counts, as was seen in the Afghan war esti- 
mates. Measures are being taken to have the 
local finances better systematized. 

The census of India was taken in February. 
The total population is found to be 252,541,- 
210, of whom, approximately, 123,211,327 are 
males and 118,166,371 females. The increase 
since the last decennial census is 12,788,565. 
The returns for the individual provinces are as 
follows: Bengal, 68,829,920; Assam, 4,815,- 
157; Madras, 30,839,181; Bombay, 14,025,- 
593; Sinde, 2,404,934; Northwest Provinces, 
33,445,111; Oude, 11,407,625; Rajpootana, 
10,881,166; Punjab, 22,647,542; Central Prov- 
inces, 11,505,149; Berar, 2,670,982 ; Burmah, 
8,707,646; Mysore, 4,186.899; Coorg, 178,- 
283; Ajmere, 453,075; Baroda, 2,154,469 ; 
Travancore, 2,401,158; and Cochin, 600,278. 
The provinces showing the greatest increase 
are—Burmah, 35 per cent; the Central Prov- 
inces, 25 per cent; Berar, 20 per cent; and 
Assam, 19 per cent. The only provinces show- 
ing a decrease are those depopulated by the 
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famine—Bombay, 2 per cent; Mysore, 17 per 
cent; and Madras, 2 per cent. The corrected 
returns of the population of Bombay show a 
decrease of about 2 per cent since 1873, where- 
as in ordinary times it increases in about that 
proportion. Bengal increased 9 per cent in 
the ten years, but Calcutta remained almost 
stationary, the population of the city and sub- 
urbs being 683,329, whereas in 1876 it was 
686,684, 

The results of the census were looked for- 
ward to with interest for the light it would 
cast upon the over-population theory of fam- 
ines. The last famine affected a population of 
58,000,000 souls and an area of 257,000 square 
miles, and was unprecedented in severity, du- 
ration, and extent. The mortality in the fam- 
ine-stricken districts was sufficient to cause an 
actual decrease in the population of all of them 
since 1871. There have occurred thirty-six 
years of scarcity and twenty famines, seven of 
which were intense, in the last one hundred 
years. The mortality from this cause is com- 
puted at 10,000,000 within thirty years, this 
being less, however, than the mortality from 
cholera and fever. The main remedies pro- 
posed against the devastations of famine are to 
diversify the occupations of the people, and 
to improve the methods of agriculture. The 
bringing under cultivation of waste lands and 
the construction of protective works are 
deemed of secondary importance as far as re- 
moving the causes are concerned; although the 
improvement of the ways of communication 
embraced in the scheme of famine relief is ur- 
gently needed, in order to enable the Govern- 
ment to deal with recurring famines by for- 
warding supplies to the distressed districts. 
The whole population of India is employed in 
agriculture. The stimulation of manufactures 
by a protective tariff has been tried with en- 
couraging results, but this plan comes into col- 
lision at too many points with the interests of 
British manufacturers to be carried out. Still, 
though the whole protective system will prob- 
ably be thrown overboard by the present Goy- 
ernment, the era of manufacturing and mining 
development seems to have commenced in In- 
dia. The natural resources of India are great 
and manifold, though the entire industry of 
the country is now confined to a few agricult- 
ural products, grown by the most unskillful 
and exhaustive methods. The supply of labor 
is superabundant. There is no accumulated 
capital in India, but British capital is now at- 
tracted to this promising field. 

Only about half of the area of India is culti- 
vated, but on the cultivated area there subsists 
twelve times as many people as would be nec- 
essary to keep it in the highest state of culti- 
vation. The system of farming is so rude that 
an acre of cotton, for example, yields less than 
one fifth the quantity obtained from an acre in 
Egypt or the United States, and the quality is 
so inferior that it brings only half the price. 
The simplest improvements in the manner of 
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cultivating the soil would, if carried out over 
the cultivated area of India, be sufficient to 
provide abundant stores to support the popu- 
lation through all the droughts and famines, 
and the locust and rat plagues. New staples 
have been introduced in the last few years. 
The jute, tea, and coffee trades together al- 
ready exceed $50,000,000 annually. The syn- 
dicate which received assistance from the Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of extending the tea 
market, succeeded in introducing Indian tea in 
America, and in increasing the exports to Aus- 
tralia from 86,628 to 621,128 pounds. Sugar 
and quinine are other new products, and to- 
bacco, which already competes with American 
tobacco in Italy. Leather and forest products 
of various kinds are the materials for newly 
started trades. The mineral resources of India 
must soon be brought out by the aid of the 
railways. There have been gold discoveries 
within a couple of years, which have led to 
enormous speculation in London, but their act- 
ual value has not yet been determined. 

The British rule in India is still a pure mili- 
tary despotism. The feeling of discontent is 
so deep and general that the Government 
would be overthrown the moment that the 
certainty of prompt and terrible retribution 
were not felt. The military forces are kept 
constantly on the move to suppress insurrec- 
tions in all parts of the empire, which would 
spread like a conflagration except for the sum- 
mary and relentless vengeance of the British 
soldiers. To maintain a military establishment 
sufficient to hold in subjection the whole pop- 
ulation and support the costly civil administra- 
tion by foreigners, who are allowed to reap 
large fortunes during a brief incumbency out 
of their emoluments, besides paying an annual 
tribute to Great Britain, requiring the remit- 
tance of $85,000,000 annually, to meet the 
Secretary of State’s bills, must keep India in a 
state of perpetual poverty. These causes ex- 
plain why enormous quantities of food must 
be exported in-years when millions of the peo- 
ple are dying of starvation. In the words of 
Lord Hartington, ‘ India is a poor country, her 
people a poor people, her commerce a weak 
commerce.” The total foreign trade is $624,- 
000,000, which is less than $2.50 per head of 
the population, whereas the commerce of Great 
Britain is over $100 per head. The Indian 
imports amount to about $250,000,000, over 
three fifths of which come from Great Britain 
and pay an enforced tribute, necessitated by a 
commercial policy adopted in the interest of 
British manufacturers, while the whole com- 
merce must pay the profits of English mer- 
chants and ship-owners. The excess of ex- 
ports, amounting to $120,000,000, consists of 
little else than the annual drain to Great Brit- 
ain. The impoverishment of the people by the 
extortions of their conquerors has resulted al- 
most in the extinction of the arts of weaving, 
dyeing, metal-working, etc., which might, in 
the present development of international com- 
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merce, be a source of much wealth. There 
are, however, reasons for expecting a slow im- 
provement in the material condition of the 
people of India, if no political convulsion inter- 
venes to prevent the effect of causes now 
working. The English people are more solicit- 
ous for the welfare of the Indian subjects 
since the famine of 1877, and wish their bur- 
dens to be lightened by every reform which 
would not contlict with English mercantile in-! 
terests. The net-work of railroads which has 
already been built ought to contribute to the 
prosperity of the country, not merely by de- 
veloping its natural resources, but by allow- 
ing the military force to be reduced, and thus 
lightening the taxes; although the Secretary 
of State expresses himself as unable to see 
any way of diminishing the military expendi- 
tures. The mineral wealth of India has never 
been at all developed. Coal-mines have been 
opened within the last twenty years, and in 
1879~80 the wants of half the railroads and 
factories in the country were supplied. There 
is a coal-bearing area covering 30,000 square 
miles. The most promising branch of industry 
has been cotton-manufacturing. There were 
in 1880, in Calcutta and Bombay, 53 spinning 
and weaving mills, employing 1,500,000 spin- 
dles. Besides supplying a considerable propor- 
tion of the domestic needs, a trade sprang up 
in fabrics manufactured from native-grown 
cotton with China, where they were preferred 
to the spurious products of Lancashire. This 
trade increased in five years from $1,000,000 
to nearly $5,000,000. This industry was en- 
couraged by protective duties, but is to be stifled 
in the interests of Manchester. The late Gov- 
ernment by an artful stroke reduced the duty 
in such a way as to render it useless for reve- 
nue purposes, and to plunge the whole trade 
into confusion, and the present Government is 
looking for an excuse to throw it off entirely. 
The exports of cotton manufactures from Great 
Britain to India are $105,000,000 in value, be- 
ing 28 per cent of the total exports of Great 
Britain, and 70 per cent of the total import 
trade of India. 

The sudden changes in the policy of the 
Government which are made by every new 
administration would hinder the progress of 
any country, and their effect on the conserva- 
tive temper of the Hindoos is to paralyze the 
spirit of enterprise and to vex and irritate the 
people perpetually. Every time there is a 
change of government in England there is an 
entire reversal of policy in India in great things 
and small things. The ‘‘ forward ” policy alter- 
nates with the policy of “ masterly inactivity,” 
and the bewildering spectacle is next presented 
of the victorious British army being made, in 
the words of Lord Beaconsfield, to ‘‘ecut and 
run from the scene of a splendid conquest.” 
One administration tears up the broad-gauge 
railroads to lay down the narrow guage, an- 
other replaces the broad gauge, and the next 
changes it again. Public works half completed 
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are abandoned by an incoming administration. 
The income-tax, which was imposed by Lord 
Mayo, was removed by Lord Northbrook; Lord 
Lytton substituted a license-tax; and in the 
latter part of 1881 all India was thrown into a 
state of consternation by the rumor that Lord 
Ripon intended to reimpose the income-tax, in 
order to abolish the favorite cotton duties. An 
income-tax is not popular in more enlightened 
countries, and in India it is regarded as a grind- 
ing oppression and a very badge of servitude. 

A land reform which is to be carried out in 
Bengal is similar in its main features to the 
scheme inaugurated in Ireland. The Bengal 
land bill, like its Irish counterpart, is an exten- 
sion of principles which were first laid down 
ina former bill. Before 1793 the East India 
Company was the sole proprietor of the whole 
of the soil. By the land law of that year the 
land was divided among a number of private 
persons. The population increased and the 
competition for land became so great that the 
landlords drew enormous rents from the land, 
and the tillers were kept on the verge of starva- 
tion. In 1859 the state partially recalled the 
privileges it had conferred on the proprietors 
by defining the tenant-rights, which were re- 
served in vague and ineffective terms in the 
original law. The tenant-rights in ancient 
times, before the confiscation of the soil by the 
East India Company, and while the country 
was sparsely inhabited, were nearly tantamount 
to actual ownership. The population has in- 
creased rapidly since 1859, and the people are 
rack-rented in spite of the act of that year. 
The rent commission, which was appointed in 
1879, now proposes to restore, in a great meas- 
ure, the tenant-rights which existed under 
native rule. The peasantry are to be given a 
heritable and assignable right in their holdings, 
and the landiords to be considerably restricted 
in their power to augment the rents. 

On the 28th of March the state of Mysore, 
which has been governed by English officials 
for fifty years, was restored to native rule. 
The young maharajah, who assumes the sover- 
eignty with the same status as the rulers of 
the other native states, is still kept in a meas- 
ure under tutelage, being surrounded by Eng- 
lish counselors, who, according to the expecta- 
tion and understanding, will direct his acts.* 





* This prince belongs to the dynasty which founded the 
kingdom of Mysore in 1565, successfully defending it against 
the Mohammedan conquerors of agreat part of the ancient 
kingdom of Vijayanagara, of which it was a portion. In the 
last century Mysore was conquered by Hyder Ali, but when 
his successor, Tippoo, was defeated at Seringapatam by the 
British, they restored the Hindoo dynasty. The rajah, who 
was a minor when placed on the throne in 1799, after attain- 
ing his majority began a career of vice, cruelty, and oppres- 
sion, which reduced the country to such a distressful state 
that, in 1831, Lord William Bentinck interposed, Te de- 
clined to annex the country, but placed it under a British 
administration, which ruled in the name of the rajah. Sir 
Mark Cubbon administered the province until 1861, when it 
was placed in charge of the Mysore Commission, a large staff 
of English officials employed, and the government assimilated 
to that of the British provinces. The old rajah died in 1868, 
His adopted son was carefully reared under European and 
native teachers, as the successor to the throne, in which he 
was installed not long after attaining his majority. 
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The elements of disorder are always at work 
in India, and the country is in a constant state 
of incipient rebellion. Through the ignorant 
and arrogant application of English methods, 
which are unsuited to the habits of the people, 
there is a vast army of homeless and desperate 
people scattered through the provinces. Whole 
trades and industries are supplanted by the in- 
troduction of new processes or new products, 
an entire peasantry is evicted because a famine 
has prevented them from paying their debts, 
or even through the operation of a new code 
of law which is unsuited to the character of 
the people. The disbandment of large num- 
bers of native soldiers after the late war fur- 
nished a dangerous addition to the ranks of the 
idle and discontented. The rigorous enforce- 
ment of forest regulations has lately created 
serious dissatisfaction in the highlands of 
Western India. 

The simple aborigines of the Sonthal country 
were wrought up into a dangerous state of dis- 
quietude by the census. They were worked 
upon by an ascetic preacher, named Habami, 
and led to fear that the enumeration boded 
some terrible act of oppression. Another fa- 
natic, Babajee, leader of the sect of Kherwars,* 
had still more influence in exciting the natives. 
The extortions of money-lenders and of land- 
lords were important elements in the Sonthal 
disturbances, as they are in many of the insur- 
rectionary movements in India. The last re- 
settlement of rents resulted in an increase of 
70 per cent on the average, so that the people 
were naturally suspicious of official operations. 
Troops were distributed through the country, 
and the census regulations were considerably 
modified, precautions which were necessary to 
prevent a general rising. 

A foolish but desperate conspiracy was 
brought to light in the native state of Kola- 
pore in January. A company of dakoits, or 
gang-robbers, were proved on their trial to 
have engaged in the dakoities in order to obtain 
the means to carry out a plot for the deposition 
of the maharajah in favor of their leader, Ghode 
Bawa, who pretended to be the dead prince Chi- 
ma Sahib, who was deported after the Sepoy 
rebellion. The conspirators were said to have 
numbered thousands, and to have been twice 
prevented by accidental circumstances only 
from attempting to murder all the Europeans 
and plunder the city, and were fully prepared 





* The Kherwar sect was founded by Bhagrit Mangi in 1875, 
after the raising of the rents at the last settlement. He 
gave out that he was sent by Heaven to deliver the Son- 
thals from British rule, and consequently from grinding rents 
which bear heavily on the poverty-stricken husbandmen, and 
the exactions of the usurers to whom they are driven, and 
whose hard terms are enforced by the British officials. He 
was crowned as a king and enshrined as a divinity, exercising 
an unbounded influence over the simple tribesmen until he 
was convicted and imprisoned. His disciples continued to 
prophesy a divine deliverance from the British yoke, and 
made use of the mistrust excited by the census operations to 
arouse the people torebellion. Their leader, Dhubia Gossain 
Babajee, was arrested a couple of months before the date 
of the enumeration, and sent to Lucknow as a state pris- 
oner, 
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for the final attempt when the leaders were 
arrested. 

The whole of Western India seems to be hon- 
eycombed with Brahmanical conspiracies. The 
Bheels, a savage aboriginal tribe of Meywar, 
in Rajpootana, were imposed upon by similar 
stories of the malignant purposes of the census 
to those which were told to the Sonthals, and 
exasperated by the rigorous execution of the 
license law; and in April the tribes gathered, 
killed a number of officials, and besieged a de- 
tachment of Sepoys sent to suppress the riots. 
In making peace with the Bheels the Govern- 
ment agreed to remit the taxes, and grant all 
the other demands of the Hill-men. 

The high-caste Brahmans are indefatigable 
conspirators. The Mohammedans do not so 
often engage in secret intrigue, but are addict- 
ed to sullen and moody discontent, and are 
constantly subject to fanatical influences, and 
in danger of being wrought up to the point of 
a general and desperate rebellion. These two 
classes have during 1881 given the Government 
in the Punjab and other parts of native and 
British India much trouble by their quarrels 
with each other. The Hindoos were in every 
case the aggressors, and in many places at- 
tacked the Mohammedans on the ground that 
they sold and ate beef, which was an offense 
to the Brahmans. 

The Viceroy’s Council, the majority of whom 
were nominated by the late Government of 
Great Britain, protested strongly against the 
evacuation of Candahar. The military author- 
ities also advocated its retention as a valuable 
strategical base, and the continuance of an 
open British protectorate over Afghanistan as 
a bulwark against a Russian advance toward 
India. The Kuram was given over to the Turi 
tribe, and the Kaibar to Afridi tribes, subject 
to regulations, and with pledges of British pro- 
tection. Oandahar was delivered over to a 
force sent by Abdurrahman from Cabool (see 
AFGHANISTAN), and Pishin only remained in 
possession of the British, out of all the occu- 
pied territory. 

Several border outbreaks occurred during 
the year, and British outposts all the way from 
Burmah to Pishin were attacked. A large 
military expedition marched against the Mah- 
sud section of the Waziri tribe, who plundered 
Tank and other villages in 1879. An engage- 
ment occurred on May 3d, at Shahalum, near 
Kanigoram, and a skirmishing resistance was 
offered to the advance of both of the invad- 
ing columns; but when they reached their des- 
tinations, Tank and Bunnoo, most of the chiefs 
had made their submission. 

The Maharajah of Nepaul died in May, after a 
reign of thirty-four years. His minister, Jung 
Bahadur, dictated the policy of his whole reign. 
He was succeeded by his grandson, whose 
mother is a daughter of Jung Bahadur. 

W. P. Adam, who for his services as Liberal 
“whip” in Parliament during the Conservative 
tule was given the governorship of Madras, 
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died in May, in the commencement of a prom- 
ising career as an Indian administrator, for 
which he was prepared by his former services 
as Lord Elphinstone’s private secretary in 
Bombay. 

INDIANA. The biennial session of the 
Legislature of this State commenced on Jan- 
uary 6th and closed on April 16th. One of the 
earliest measures of the Legislature was the 
election of a Senator in Congress. The nomi- 
nees were Benjamin Harrison, Isaac P. Gray, 
and Gilbert De La Matyr. The vote of the 
Legislature was: Harrison, 81; Gray, 62; De 
La Matyr, 2. Harrison was elected Senator 
from March 4, 1881. 

In the House, the following joint resolu- 
tion was passed by a vote of 84 yeas to 1 
nay: 

Resolved, By the General Assembly of the State of 
Indiana, that our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress are hereby respectfully requested to procure 
the enactment of a law making provision for the sol- 
diers of the Mexican War who have accepted in good 
faith the results of the war of the rebellion, and 
whose disabilities have been removed by act of Con- 
gress. 

The words of this resolution exclude only 
the President of the Confederate States. 

An important tax bill was brought before 
the Legislature. It had been carefully revised 
and considered, by the most experienced officials 
in the State, and some of its provisions may af- 
ford valuable suggestions in the preparation of 
a similar law in other States. One of the prin- 
cipal aims of the framers of the bill was to devise 
some plan by which to assess and collect taxes 
upon the large amount of property that has 
hitherto escaped taxation, and, at the same 
time, to avoid discrimination against any per- 
sons or corporations. The assessment law is 
so framed that no man can escape listing his 
property without absolutely and willfully com- 
mitting perjury, for which he will be liable to 
heavy penalties. The deputy-assessors, as they 
go from house to house, have the authority to 
administer an oath to each person at the time 
when the return is handed in. It is made an 
offense, with heavy penalties attached, for a 
man to convert property into greenbacks just 
before the time of assessment, unless it can be 
shown that this was not done for the purpose of 
avoiding taxation. Then, again, as to Govern- 
ment bonds, it is provided that each person 
claiming exemption as the possessor of bonds, 
must give, for the information of the assessor, 
but not as a matter of public record, the num- 
bers of the bonds held by him; and thus will 
be prevented the transfer of bonds from one 
person to another on the day of assessment, so 
that the same bond frequently does duty for 
half a dozen members of the same firm, and 
exempts from taxation property worth thou- 
sands of dollars which ought to be taxed. 
When the numbers of the bonds belonging to 
a certain person are known, the same bonds 
can not be used by another person, on the day 
of assessment, to claim exemption, without ex- 
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citing suspicion and leading to inquiry. An- 
other clause of the bill will strike the fast- 
freight and sleeping-car lines, whose property 
used in the State has hitherto escaped taxation. 
The railroad company upon whose line the fast- 
freight cars are in use on the day of assessment 
are required to list them for taxation, and the 
same for sleeping-cars; and the act authorizes 
that the company may deduct the amount of 
taxes levied from their payments to the trans- 
portation lines to whom the cars belong. At 
present fully two thirds of the cars used in 
treight service by the railroads doing business 
in Indiana belong to foreign corporations, and 
thus escape taxation, although used by the local 
roads, 

The act makes the county treasurer and au- 
ditor the county board of equalization, instead 
of the township assessors, and they are given 
full power to increase or diminish, add to or 
take from, the assessment lists any property 
which may have been omitted or improperly 
inserted. None but infants and insane persons 
are exempted from taxation, married women 
who own property being compelled to list it for 
taxation the same as men. Churches are still 
exempted for their actual buildings and ten 
acres of ground, and schools and colleges are 
allowed an exemption for a campus of not ex- 
ceeding forty acres. A provision is made for 
the redemption within thirty days of personal 
property sold for taxes. Another provision is 
that if a treasurer has failed to make collection, 
after attempting the sale of land or property, 
when three years have elapsed, it becomes the 
duty of the treasurer to transfer the matter 
over to the prosecuting attorney of the judicial 
circuit, who shall proceed to foreclose and sell 
the property through the agency of the sheriff : 
and if there is still a failure to obtain a bid for 
the property equal to the amount of the tax 
due, and no compromise can be effected, the 
delinquent is to have the benefit of what is 
called “a year of jubilee,” and the cloud rest- 
ing upon the title to his property is to be re- 
moved, 

A whipping-post bill was favorably reported 
in the House, by the Committee on Rights and 
Privileges, all dilatory motions were voted 
down, and it was ordered to be engrossed, but 
failed to become a law. 

It was proposed to extend to the whole State 
the plan for the improvement of the condition 
of pauper children, which had been adopted in 
some of the counties. There are about seven 
hundred children of sound mind, between 
the ages of two and sixteen years, in all the 
county poor-houses. The execution of the plan 
consists in putting these children under the care 
of a matron, a woman of good moral character 
and sound judgment. The children are pro- 
vided with food and clothing, sent to the pub- 
lic schools, and given home training and educa- 
tion. They are asif ina home. No uniform 
clothes them. They would not be distinguished 
from any other children, It is believed that 
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they would thus be cut off from old associa- 
tions and be brought under good influence, and 
would grow up into useful, industrious, and self- 
supporting citizens. For the maintenance of 
these children the matron receives not less than 
twenty-five nor more than thirty cents a day, 
each. In this home there are never to be more 
than twenty-five children, as, when the number 
exceeds that, a second home is provided. As 
fast as possible the matron finds homes for the 
children in different parts of the State, thus 
cutting off their dark past and opening up a 
hopeful future. The advantages of such county 
homes are—their cheapness, their simplicity, 
the home feature about them, the personal care 
instead of institutional, and the individual train- 
ing each child receives. 

An unsuccessful effort was made to effect 
the passage of a bill providing for the compul- 
sory education of children. Some features of 
the bill will illustrate the method adopted to 
secure this object. The first section was as 
follows: 

Suction 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly 

of Indiana, That every parent, guardian, or other per- 
son having charge or control of any child between 
the ages of eight and fourteen years, shall be required 
to send such child to a common school for at least 
twelve wecks in each school year, at least six weeks 
of which shall be consecutive, unless the township 
trustee, or board of trustees, as the case may be, hav- 
ing control of the school district or sub-district in 
which such parent, guardian, or person resides, excuse 
such child from attendance, when it appears to the 
satisfaction of such trustee or board of trustees that 
the child’s bodily or mental condition is such as to 
prevent its attendance at school or application to 
study for the time required, or that its time and labor 
are essentially necessary for the support of an indigent 
parent, brother, or sister, or that it is being otherwise 
furnished with the means of education for a like 
period of time, or has already acquired branches of 
earning ordinarily taught in common schools: pro- 
vided however, if the common school of the district 
or sub-district in which such parent, guardian, or 
paren resides is distant two miles from his residence 
by the nearest traveled road, he shull not be liable to 
the provisions of this act. 

The penalty for a failure to comply with the 
provisions of the bill isa fine upon the parents 
or guardians of not less than two dollars, or 
more than five dollars, for each child not attend- 
ing school, and the same fine shall be collected 
for each day that each child is absent. In 1879 
the number of school-children enumerated 
amounted to 708,101, and the number enrolled 
was 503,892, leaving 204,209 children out of 
the public schools. In 1880 the enumeration 
amounted to 703,558, and the number enrolled 
to 511,283, showing that 194,275 children of 
school age did not attend the public schools 
—a gain in attendance, as compared with 1879, 
of 9,934. It was not known what percentage of 
these absentees from the public schools attend- 
ed private schools, nor what percentage were 
unable to attend on account of sickness, poverty, 
or other causes justifying their absence. But, 
in the absence of proof, it was assumed that a 
very small percentage of the absentees were 
denied the privilege of attending the public 
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schools of the State for causes which might 
warrant the enactment and interposition of a 
compulsory education law. 

The law adopted at the previous session 
of the Legislature, which created a radical 
change in the long-established manner of select- 
ing and drawing juries, has gone into operation. 
The law declares that the Circuit Court shall, 
during the last term beginning in the calendar 
year, appoint two persons as jury commission- 
ers, who shall be freeholders and voters of the 
county, well known to be of opposite politics, 
and of good character for intelligence, morality, 
and integrity. The following oath is to be 
taken by the commissioners: 

** You do solemnly swear (or affirm) that you 
will honestly, and without favor or prejudice, 
perform the duties of jury commissioner during 
your term of office; that in selecting persons 
to be drawn as jurors you will select none but 
persons whom you believe to be of good repute 
for intelligence and honesty; that you will 
select none whom you have heen or may be re- 
quested to select; and that in all of your selec- 
tions you will endeavor to promote only the 
impartial administration of justice.” 

The names to be drawn as jurors shall be 
taken by the commissioners from the tax da- 
plicate of those who shall be legal and quali- 
fied voters of the county. All the juries for 
the year shall be drawn from a list of names 
made up at the same time by the commission- 
e1s, by writing on slips of paper, of uniform 
shape, size, and color, the names of twice as 
many persons as will be required by law for 
grand and petit jurors in the courts of the 
county for all terms of such courts, to com- 
mence within the calendar year next ensuing. 
The key to the box in which the names are 
placed shall remain in the custody of one of 
the commissioners, not of the same politics as 
the Olerk of the Circuit Court. 

The law also provides that “ within a period 
of not more than one week preceding the com- 
mencement of-any term of court, the clerk, 
having first well shaken the box, shall draw 
therefrom a sufficient number of names to make 
up the jury required, whether it be petit or 
grand jury. In counties where the Superior 
Court may have more than one judge, the 
elerk shall, if so directed by such court or 
judges, in like manner draw one or more ad- 
ditional petit juries for such court at any 
term.” A jury can be discharged at the ex- 
piration of four weeks, and the clerk be ordered 
to draw another. In case numerous challenges 
are made, the court can order the clerk to 
draw from the box such number of names as 
shall be deemed proper, and the persons drawn 
shall be summoned by special venire. If, by 
reason of such special drawing, or otherwise, 
the names in the box shall be exhausted, so that 
any of the courts can not be furnished, the 
judge shall require such jury commissioners 
“to deposit in the box such additional number 
of names as the court may order.” The com- 
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missioners are appointed by the judges of the 
Circuit Court. 

The validity of the vote on the constitu- 
tional amendments in April, 1880, having been 
denied by the judges of the Supreme Court, 
an act was passed to submit them again to a 
popular vote on March 14th. They have been 
presented in the previous volume of this an- 
nual. Itmay not be superfluous to explain the 
objects to be accomplished by them. 

The first amendment requires the residence 
of voters to have been six months in the State, 
two months in the township, and six weeks in 
the precinct immediately preceding the elec- 
tion. 

This bar to the importation of voters and the 
invasion of our State from other States for po- 
litical purposes secures to the voters of the 
locality and of the State the control of their 
own political affairs, free from the interference 
of corrupt and dangerous invaders. It is the 
corner-stone of local self-government. 

The third amendment fixes elections for State 
officers in November, authorizes the election 
of judges on a separate day, and allows the 
Legislature to make a registry law. It is in 
accord with the laws of other States and the 
United States, and it adds another safeguard to 
the fair exercise of the right of suffrage, saves 
the extra expense of two elections every four 
years, enables the identification of the legal 
voters, and puts the choice of the highest ju- 
dicial officers beyond the range of party spirit. 

The second and fourth amendments make 
the Constitution of Indiana conform to the 
Constitution of the United States as to the 
rights of colored citizens. 

The fifth amendment authorizes the grading 
of fees and salaries in proportion to popula- 
tion and necessary services required. Some of 
the county officers receive greater pay than 
judges of the Supreme Court, Governors, or 
members of Congress. This restriction was ex- 
pected to save hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually. 

The sixth amendment grants power to estab- 
lish inferior courts, and makes the administra- 
tion of justice more speedy and economical. The 
growth of business population, and wealth; the 
vast interests begotten by great corporations ; 
the rapid social progress, and the multiplied 
agitations consequent upon the enterprise of the 
people, all demand a more complete, prompt, 
and efficient judicial system. 

The ninth amendment restricts the powers 
of cities, towns, and counties to incur indebt- 
edness beyond a certain rate, and puts a check 
upon an evil that has grown to enormous pro- 
portions in all parts of the land, which will 
blight the growth and paralyze the energies 
of the most enterprising communities unless 
arrested by constitutional restraint. 

The vote on the amendments was smaller 
than at the previous election, but the majority 
was much larger, and secured their adoption. 
The vote was, for the first amendment, 123,- 
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736; against, 45,975; majority, 77,761: second 
amendment—for, 124,952; against, 42,896 ; 
majority, 82,056: third—for, 128,038 ; against, 
40,163; majority, 87,875: fourth—for, 125,170 ; 
against, 42,162; majority, 83,008: fifth—for, 
128,731 ; against, 38,348; majority, 90,386: 
sixth—for, 116,570; against, 41,434; majority, 
75,136: ninth—for, 126,221; against, 86,485 ; 
majority 89,786. 

As the close of the session drew near, the 
Governor issued a call for the Legislature to 
hold a special session, which by the Con- 
stitution might be continued for forty days. 
This was rendered necessary by the accumu- 
lation of business resulting from the attempt 
of the Legislature critically to consider the 
vast body of legislation proposed for adoption 
by the commission appointed by the act of 
1879 to compile and revise the existing statutes 
of the State. 

The acts of the session were strictly of a 
local nature. A joint resolution was adopted 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
whereby the manufacture and sale of liquor of 
any kind for purposes other than mechanical, 
medicinal, and sacramental, shall be unlawful. 
Another joint resolution for the amendment of 
the Constitution proposed to give to women 
the right of suffrage at all elections; another 
proposed to lengthen the terms of county offi- 
cers to four years; and another increases the 
number of Supreme Court judges. 

The joint resolution to prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors, as above 
mentioned, was adopted, instead of a stringent 
liquor law, which a large body of the members 
of the Legislature were pledged to support. In 
the House it was passed by a vote of 47 yeas 
to 36 nays. The vote of both Houses was po- 
litically divided as follows: 








PARTIES. For. Against. 
RepUPUCAMS 1-5 sie. seyajae 4 <beisiob ea isibiae 66 11 
DEMOCrAtC areata. ce scan ten 11 44 





The returns of the census of 1880 have not 
yet been fully compiled; but, by those of 1870, 
the number of establishments in the State at 
that time which would have been closed up by 
ce a constitutional amendment was as fol- 

OWS: 











Distilleries. Breweries. 
Establishments, ........ 86 99 
Hands employed ........ 280 443 
Capital invested......... $653,838 $1,117,410 
Wages paid... .... 0000. 126,150 175,780 
Materials used .......... 1,858,196 627,576 
Prod tictsewrentitastases osé0 2,188,420 1,315,116 





At the same session the legal disabilities of 
married women to makecontracts were changed 
as follows: A married woman may hold prop- 
erty and control it as if she were unmarried, 
and may in her own name sell, exchange, and 
convey her personal property. She shall be 
bound by estoppel and by her covenants of 
title, but she shall not become a surety. Mar- 
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ried women shall be liable for their torts, and 
the husband shall not be liable for the contracts 
or torts of his wife unless where torts are com- 
mitted with his consent. If he has received 
property through her he shall be liable to that 
extent for her debts contracted before mar- 
riage, The wife alone shall be liable for re- 
pairs of her property. Where the husband 
deserts his wite and children, or is sent to the 
penitentiary, or is an habitual drunkard, or re- 
fuses te live with his wife, and also fails to 
provide for his wife and children, the wife may 
commence an action to recover any obligation 
in favor of the husband, and the court may 
make allowances out of the same, and the 
court may also order the real or personal prop- 
erty of the husband to be sold or leased to 
make provisions for his wife and children, or 
the court may authorize the wife to convey or 
encumber the real estate without the husband 
joining in the deed or mortgage. This last 
provision also applies where the husband is 
insane. 

The Legislature of 1879, appreciating the dif- 
ficulty of making a revision, provided that the 
Supreme Court judges should appoint three per- 
sons as revision commissioners. The judges 
accordingly appointed three distinguished mem- 
bers of the bar, the result of whose labors 
appears all through the acts of 1881, and will 
further appear in the acts of 1883, not only in 
a briefer and better expression of the old stat- 
utes, but also in the addition of many new pro- 
visions. Their services will also extend to a 
better arrangement of the sections of the laws, 
with appropriate catch-words at the head of 
each section, and with a careful and elaborate 
index, and annotation citing the decisions of 
the courts, and with the correction of occa- 
sional misprints. 

In the year 1880 there were devoted to the 
production of cereals 6,972,191 acres, as fol- 
lows: 














CEREALS, Acres, Production, bushels, 
Barley veh usrevwseme sane 16,399 882,885 
Buckwheat .... ee 8,846 89,707 
Indian corn.... 8,678,420 115.482,800 
Oate ii jaitees ate 628,581 15,599,518 
IRV@5 sjeialscateinha sisis tiateie os 25,400 803,105 
Wheatosear.\ascccccus 2,619,695 47,284,853 

Rotel tcawcenaniwis 6,972,291 179,141,868 





Estimating the population of Indiana at 2,- 
000,000, it will be seen that the acres devoted 
to bread-crops amounted to something more 
than three acres per capita, with a product 
above eighty-eight bushels per capita. 

The crop of tobacco in the State, as returned 
to the Census Bureau, presented the following 
result : 





Acreage, Acresten dakar sees aaa cee eee 11,955 

Production) pounds; Anse Sekeaeeeeceee 8,872,842 

Value of crops in farmers’ hands. -. $448,642 00 
Value per 100 pounds,.......... ate 5 00 
Waltieypor ore... «neers cteicenee temsee ' 387 10 
Cost of production per 100 pounds............. 8 60 
Difference between cost and value per 100 pounds 1 40 
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The State Bureau of Statistics for 1881 re- 
ports the acreage of oats at 556,103; that of 
1880, 823,847. 

By the chief of the ‘same bureau, some sta- 
tistics of the diseases of domestic animals in 
the State were obtained. There are in all 1,011 
townships, of which 457 made reports relative 
to these diseases. The diseases to cattle, as 
reported, are ten in number, and are named as 
follows: milk-sickness, mouth-and-foot dis- 
ease, black-leg, mouth-disease, catarrhal Texas 
fever, dry murrain, garget, erysipelas, weed in 
bag, and itch. These diseases, with diseases 
unknown, killed in 1880 328 cattle. The total 
number of deaths, if all the townships had re- 
ported, would have been, at the same rate, 454 
out of a total of 973,143 cattle in the State, or 
1 in 2,1434. The diseases of horses and mules 
reported are distemper, yellow water, epizo- 
otic, lung-fever, colic, glanders, quinsy, farcy, 
blind staggers, and spinal disease. These de- 
stroyed during the year 981 horses and mules. 
There were destroyed during the year 1,670 
sheep by foot-rot, scab, grabb, and by dogs. 
The dogs did about as much harm as disease, 
for they killed 818 sheep of 1,670 reported. 
The only disease of hogs is cholera, and this 
malady carried off 119,647. 

This State Bureau also reports that 274 com- 
panies or firms are engaged in coal-mining and 
445 in stone-quarrying. The Indiana coal-fields 
embrace an, area of over 7,000 square miles, 
offering seven workable seams at a depth rang- 
ing from 50 to 220 feet, and averaging 80 feet 
below the surface. The seams vary in thick- 
ness from 24 to 11 feet, averaging 44 feet. 
The quality is fair to good, as shown by analy- 
ses in the geological reports. An area of 600 
square miles in this field yields a superior 
“block” or “splint” coal, which is used in 
the blast-furnace as it comes from the mine, 
without coking. It may be had on every line 
of railway at from 5 to 10 cents per bushel, or 
at from $1.50 to $2.80 per ton. Indiana has 
inexhaustible -beds of fire and potters’ clay, 
brick clay, cement, lime, sandstone, paving- 
stone, and limestone of superior quality, with 
extensive mines of kaolin. 

The Governor made the appointment of Cal- 
vin Fletcher, of Owen County, the Fish Com- 
missioner of the State. He is required, among 
the duties assigned t» him, to examine the yva- 
rious lakes, rivers, streams, and water-courses 
of the State, and ascertain whether they can 
be rendered more productive in the supply of 
fish; also, what measures are desirable and 
expedient to effect this object, either in propa- 
gating and protecting the fish that at present 
frequent the same, or in the selection and prop- 
agation of other species of fish therein, or both. 
Said commissioner shall also inquire into and 
test the best modes of artificial propagation of 
fish in the various waters of the State, and 
shall procure and superintend the procuring of 
the fish, fish eggs or spawn, necessary for such 
waters and the propagation of the fish therein. 
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The expenses of the State Prison North dur- 
ing the year ending October 31st exceeded the 
receipts $1,359, The number in prison at that 
date was 572. Of these prisoners the number 
who could read and write was 446, and the 
number who could neither read nor write was 
100. The number who could read only was 
26; the number born in the United States was 
501. At the time of conviction 5 were under 
fifteen years of age, 117 were between fifteen 
and twenty years, 184 between twenty and 
twenty-five years, and 114 between twenty- 
five and thirty years. 

In the Southern Prison at the same date 
there were 518 convicts: 120 were minors at 
the time of conviction, 187 between twenty and 
twenty-five years of age, 110 between twenty- 
five and thirty, and 1 was over sixty-five; 125 
were intemperate, and 228 could not write. 

In the Insane Asylum the whole number 
treated during the year was 1,738, and the 
average daily number resident was 1,070. The 
ratio of recoveries on admissions was 49 per 
cent, and the ratio of deaths in the whole 
number treated was 64 per cent. The number 
of insane in the State is estimated at about 
2,500. 

In the Deaf and Dumb Institution, for the 
year ending October 31st, there were 405 pu- 
pils admitted and 61 dismissed, leaving 844 
enrolled. On the basis of 100 per cent as per- 
fect, the superintendent gives the following 
figures as the average of the pupils of all grades 
for four years: 1878, 84 per cent; 1879, 83 per 
cent; 1880, 85 per cent; 1881, 86 per cent. 
In the mechanical and industrial departments 
equal progress has been made, and of the 61 
discharged a large number were prepared to 
pursue vocations that they had learned at the 
institution. 

In the Blind Asylum 122 pupils are enrolled, 
comprising representatives of nearly all the 
counties of the State. Three courses of study, 
literary, musical, and industrial, are now open 
to the inmates. More than 1,500 pieces of fab- 
ric work have been made by the girls during 
the year, and the boys have been equally suc- 
cessful in their departments. 

The State Bureau of Statistics has prepared 
a table which shows the relative value of the 
cost of machinery to the agricultural product. 
The annual value of implements, which includes 
repairs, is obtained by dividing the first cost by 
the number of years the implements will last. 
The price and duration are obtained by consult- 
ing a large number of dealers and intelligent 
farmers. The value of the products is obtained 
from reports made to the bureau by 1,100 
township assessors throughout the State, and 
is based upon the average of the last threa 
years. The results of these statements are that 
the annual cost of agricultural implements and 
machinery is $3,647,833.90; the annual value 
of agricultural products, $97,395,505.50 ; the 
ratio of annual cost of implements to annual 
value of production is $1 to $26.69. Benton 
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County gives the best return, the cost being 
but $1 for every $48 worth of production. It 
is followed by Tippecanoe County, with $1 
to $43. Several others are nearly even, and 
raise the average of the State to $1 to $27, 
There is much difference in the conditions of 
the counties. For instance, in some the wear 
of machinery by the nature of the soil, ete., is 
much greater than in others; the market, for 
purchasing implements is often so convenient 
as to materially increase their cost by frequent 
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and unnecessary purchases; and the market 
for the sale of products is extremely variable. 
In considering the table, all these conditions 
are to be taken into account, as it is probable 
that, if the same status existed throughout 
the State, the table might be very materially 
changed. ; 

Following is the population of the State by 
counties, as finally returned by the census of 
1880, and as compared with the population of 
1870: 

















































COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. COUNTIES. 18890, 1870. COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. 
PAGES sc clesocret 15,385 11,382 Hendricks...... 22,981 20,277 16,888 13,779 
Allon Metdeesiohcs 54,763 43,494 ent yaniesisieen ste 24,016 22,986 17.227 13,942 
Bartholomew....} 22,777 21,183 Howard. seca 19,584 15,84 20,857 19,185 
151) 0] 057 Se 11,108 5,615 Huntington.....| 21,805 19,03 9,851 7,801 
Blackford........ 8,020 6,272 Jackson ........ 23,050 18,974 || 22,501 21,514 
BOONE viececalcs 25,922 22,593 Jasper. 9.464 6,354 26,485 22,862 
IBTOW DG. Geer elec 10,264 8,681 Jay... 19,282 15,000 21,627 20,977 
Carroll 18,845 16,152 Jefferso 25,977 29,741 |) 19,238 17,626 
Cassini. 27,611 24,193 Jennings 16,453 16,218 || 83,178 25,322 
Clarke 28,610 24,770 Johnson........ 19,537 18,366 8,843 7,873 
Olay irtiencaceee ie 25,854 19,084 Knox Sse necee 26,324 21,562 25,257 21,892 
Clinton 28,472 17,330 Kosciusko...... 26,494 23,531 22,129 17,998 
Crawford 12,356 9,851 Lagrange....... 15,680 14,148 5,105 3,888 
Daviess 21,E52 16,747 Dake isc. acess 15,091 12,339 14,645 12,654 
Dearborn 26,671 24,116 La Porte.......| 80,985 27,062 20,336 18,453 
Detatare. sans. |) 19:779 19,058 Lawrence,......| 18,548 14,628 13,236 12,184 
Doral ence coals 20290 17,167 Madison........ 27,527 22,770 35,966 88,515 
Delaware...... .| 22,926 19,030 Marion aecdernvacte 102,782 71,939 || 14,407 11,953 
DUD OI. aiersecte 8 15,992 12,597 Marshall........ 23,414 20,211 7,673 6,341 
Elkhart. 83,454 26,026 Martineaee. cee cis 13,475 11,108 Vanderburg .... 42.193 83.145 
BBV OULO st orcs 'oire 11,394 10,476 Miami.. 24,083 21,052 || Vermilion....... 12,025 10,840 
Blow Pete hoes 24,590 23,300 Monroe.... 15,875 14,168 1g0,%,. SA Ee 45,658 83,549 
Fountain 20,228 16,389 Montgomery....| 27,316 23,765 || Wabash........ 25,241 21,805 
Franklin 20,092 20,223 Organ eee 18,900 17,528 Warren. . 402). 0. 11,497 10,204 
Fulton..... 14,301 12.726 Newton ........ 8,167 5,829 || Warrick........ 20,162 17,653 
Gibson .. 22,742 17,371 INoblewiceccee ce 22,956 20,389 Washington 18,955 18,495 
GUANGhe- cares cesar 23,618 18,487 Ohio. Feeeeenee 5,563 5,880 I) Wayne 2.02. ccc: 38,618 34,048 
Greene... ...... 22,996 19,514 Orangereecc se: 14,363 13,49 Tih Wiellseeces stones 18,442 13,585 
Hamilton........ 24,801 20,882 Owen.an2 cect 15,901 16,187 White. 3:43, 4 18,795 10,554 
FY amcocky aa cst tie. 17,123 15,123 Parkers nl Ae see 19,460 18,166 Whitley..-...... 16,941 14,899 
PLAPTIEON: . rseice <2 21,826 19,913 Berryacecit eer ee 16,997 14,801 

Baboon ielete aks er tala as se erei se Ae ERE ie otc cE leas aaNet nde ce a ee ee 1,978,801 | 1,680,687 








INDIGO, Arririora, Propuction or. The 
industrial reproduction of the most valuable 
coloring matter derived from organic nature is 
the latest and the crowning achievement of the 
coal-tar industry. This great industry affords 
a striking argument in favor of the practical 
utility of the cultivation of science for purely 
scientific objects; since here, as in many other 
cases, the study of the deeper problems of nat- 
ure has led incidentally to great improvements 
in the arts of life. The inventor of the artifi- 
cial process of preparing indigo is a distin- 
guished German chemist, Professor Biéyer. 
His discovery was published in 1880. Biayer 
set out with the definite object of discovering 
the synthesis of indigo. His study of its com- 
position in the light of the modern theory of 
atom-linking or molecular arrangement led him 
to the conclusion that it is built up of one 
molecule of benzole, containing a side chain of 
two carbon-atoms, and on this latter a nitro- 
gen-atom in the ortho-position. In search- 
ing for bodies whose transformation products 
showed a similar arrangement of atoms, he 
discovered derivatives of cinnamic acid which 
seemed to present the same molecular group- 
ing. Cinnamic acid was formerly obtained 
only from certain costly resins, as storax, tolu, 


and Pern balsams. It has, however, recently 
been produced synthetically by the action 
of acetyl chloride on benzaldehyde; and a 
cheaper process has been found in which ben- 
zole chloride is treated with acetate of soda. 
The chloride of benzole with its derivative al- 
dehyde are produced from toluole, one of the 
waste products of coal-tar distillation. Biyer’s 
discovery of the synthesis of indigo led to ex- 
tensive experiments with derivatives of cin- 
namic acid, to find a process of conversion ca- 
pable of industrial utilization. The derivative 
best adapted for the purpose was found to be 
ortho- nitro-phenyl-propriolic acid, which, when 
treated with alkaline reducing agents, produces 
indigo directly. Nitro-phenyl-propryolic acid 
is a yellowish-white powder in the dry state. 
It is obtained in the following manner: Cin- 
namic acid is first nitrified with nitric acid, the 
product being a mixture of ortho-, meta-, and 
para-nitro-cinnamic acids. To separate the 
ortho acid, which is the one used in indigo 
manufacture, they are converted into methylic 
ethers by the aid of hydrochloric acid and 
wood spirits, and the ethers are separated by 
fractional distillation. From the para acid, 
which is the most abundant by-product, a 
beautiful red dye has been obtained. The me- 
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thylic ether of the ortho acid is saponified with 
dilute soda lye, thus being converted into me- 
thylic alcohol and the soda salt of the acid, 
from which salt the acid is set free by substi- 
tution of another acid. The acid, when dried, 
is converted into dibromo-ortho-nitro-cinnamic 
acid by the absorption of liquid or gaseous bro- 
mine. The bromine is then released by an 
alkali taking with it two atoms of hydrogen to 
form hydrobromic acid. The abstraction of 
the hydrogen converts the nitro-cinnamic acid 
into a new substance, which is nitro-phenyl- 
propriolic acid. 

The recovery of the expensive chemical mate- 
rials used, such as methylic alcohol and bro- 
mine, necessitates a large outlay for apparatus 
and labor. Like all such complicated chemical 
processes, when carried out on an industrial 
scale, it is exceedingly difticult to obtain the 
materials in a state of purity and to prevent 
the reactions from being accompanied by sec- 
ondary reactions, which spoil the product. 
Toluole is always accompanied by the homo- 
Jogues xylol and cumol, and in nitrating and 
bromiding substitution products will be formed 
instead of the isomer desired, unless expensive 
methods of purification are resorted to. At the 
present stage of the new industry it is impos- 
sible to produce indigo by the artificial process 
to compete in price with the natural indigo. 
Ortho-nitro-phenyl-propriolic acid yields true 
indigo; this can be converted into indigo car- 
mine, and acts in all respects like the natural dye, 
while the color is handsomer than that of the 
best Bengal indigo. It is possible that, among 
the numerous combinations which may be made, 
some other body may be discovered which will 
possess as valuable coloring properties as in- 
digo, and whose production will be attended 
with fewer difficulties. Meanwhile, the arti- 
ficial production of the nitro-phenyl-propriolic 
acid, notwithstanding its expensiveness, is es- 
tablished on a firm commercial basis because 
of a valuable adaptation which makes it more 
desirable to the calico-printer than natural in- 
digo. Indigo can be prepared for direct print- 
ing on calico by an expensive process which 
was known to but few. Most calico-printers 
resorted to the still more troublesome method 
of dyeing the goods in the indigo-vat and then 
biting out the spots which were to be printed 
in other colors. The discovery of the new 
compound from which indigo can be easily de- 
veloped does away with all this labor. The 
nitro-phenyl-propriolic acid is mixed into a 
paste, with which the figures are printed upon 
the calico. It is converted into indigo-blue by 
the abstraction of one of the atoms of oxygen, 
differing from reduced indigo, or indigo-white, 
which is reconverted by the absorption of an 
oxygen-atom. The deepest shades can be pro- 
duced from the new material either by mixing 
it with the reducing agent, or preferably by 
impregnating the fabric with the reducing 
agent, before printing. The reducing agents 
first used were grape and milk sugars. Heat 
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was required with these to develop the color, 
and great difficulty was experienced in regu- 
lating the temperature and time of exposure. 
Xanthogenate of potassium is now employed, 
with which the color develops spontaneously 
in the cold in from twelve to twenty-four hours. 
By first impregnating the fabric with the re- 
ducing agent the color develops in the fiber, 
whereas if it is mixed with the printing mate- 
rial the color forms too rapidly. The reduc- 
ing agents act only in alkaline solutions; but 
the weaker the alkali the more perfect the 
color, so that alkaline salts, like borax, are 
preferred. A disadvantage of the new mate- 
rial, which may yet be overcome, is that the 
color can not be developed by superheated 
steam; hence, it is impossible to use it in con- 
junction with the steam dyes. 

INSANITY AS A DEFENSE FOR ORIME. 
The shooting of President Garfield, and the de- 
fense set up in behalf of the assassin, occasioned 
a fresh discussion of the relations of insanity 
to crime, the validity of the plea of insanity as 
a defense in murder cases, and the measure of 
evidence required to establish it. This was not 
only made the subject of general discussion, 
but received an unusual degree of attention as 
a matter for judicialinterpretation. (lor vari- 
ous expert opinions, and the application of legal 
principles in Guiteau’s case, the reader is re- 
ferred to the article in this volume on Gur- 
TEAU’S TRIAL.) 

The discussion has turned largely upon ques- 
tions as to what really constitutes insanity, 
how far its various phases destroy responsibil. 
ity in those affected by it, whether the insane 
of various classes should be held amenable to 
punishment for their acts, and what are the 
legal requirements as to proof when a plea of 
insanity is set up. Dr. E. OC. Seguin defines 
six categories of persons subject to mental 
aberration, who are liable to commit crimes 
during its continuance. First are those liable 
to attacks of epilepsy. The epileptic conditions 
are usually of short duration, and accompa- 
nied by hallucinations of sight and hearing, 
and followed by complete amnesia, the patient 
having no recollection of what he has said or 
done during the attack. Second are cases of 
transitory mania or fury, in which the patient 
acts upon an irresistible impulse. Dr. Seguin 
considers genuine cases of this class as exceed- 
ingly rare, and says that it covers many in- 
stances of ‘‘sham” insanity, pleaded in de- 
fense of crime. In the third class are those 
who commit criminal acts in the course of 
simple functional insanity, as mania and mel- 
ancholia, under the influence of hallucinations 
and delusions. These persons believe firmly 
in the state of things presented in their delu- 
sions, and act upon it without any ability to 
reason upon the consequences. They simply 
act in accordance with the unreal conditions 
which to them seem real. The fourth cate- 
gory includes those who are at first subject to 
very little general intellectual disorder, but 
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have a special mania, such as imagining they 
are persecuted or watched, and in danger ot 
being waylaid by secret enemies. Fifth are 
persons afflicted with general paresis or para- 
lytic dementia, who are liable to break out into 
acts of fury directed against any object that 
for the moment excites anger or hostility. 
Sixth is ‘the enormous group of feeble-minded 
persons, whether primarily imperfect and weak 
or become demented later in life,” which “ fur- 
nishes many of the insane criminals, and prob- 
ably fully as many criminals who are considered 
sane by the law. ... In all varieties of this 
class of feeble-minded persons,” says Dr. Se- 
guin, “actions, whether simply offensive or 
criminal, result from the execution of instinct- 
ive or reflex tendencies, not controlled as in 
health by knowledge of right and wrong, by 
fear of punishment, by a healthy will. In 
short, judgment and self-restraint are impaired 
or absent in these cases.” This writer ex- 
presses the belief that ‘“‘the criminal insane 
should be held just as responsible to human 
punishment—i. e., preventive and educating 
punishment—as sane criminals.” He would 
have special accommodations provided for 
their restraint and treatment, and in most 
cases he thinks the isolation should be perpet- 
ual, as the malady from which the criminal 
impulse springs is incurable. In the case of 
that acute curable mania, whose victims com- 
mit crimes under the stress of delusions, he 
says that the isolation should be continued 
until a long interval of mental health gives as- 
surance that the attacks will not recur. 

Dr. J. S. Jewell, in treating of the same sub- 
ject, defines three groups of cases: those in 
which “the individual becomes the subject 
of a more or less enduring impulse, or strain 
of urgent inclination, toward a particular wrong 
or criminal act,” with a knowledge of its char- 
acter, but an increasing inability to resist; 
those in which the victim is subject to over- 
powering delusions, and ‘absolutely devoid 
of moral responsibility ”; and those ‘in which 
profound modifications of the moral sense do 
not exist, nor any single definite morbid im- 
pulse arising from disordered emotion, so often 
seen in impulsive monomania or the simpler 
forms of insanity of feeling, but in which the 
chief feature is lack of consecutiveness in men- 
tal action. Dr. Jewell declares that there may 
be partial insanity, affecting ‘one single men- 
tal function or group of functions,” or involv- 
ing a certain “degree of aberration in any 
given direction.” He is therefore of opinion 
that questions of responsibility can be answered 
only by a “careful study of each case on its 
own merits, and the application to it of the 
‘practical criteria to be obtained from a study 
of average healthy human beings. observed, as 
far as possible, under conditions identical with 
those under which the criminal act was com- 
mitted.” As a practical suggestion, he says 
that the examination should be made, in any 
case on trial, not by expert witnesses called on 
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either side, but by an expert commission, en- 
tirely independent and unbiased, assigned to 
the “task of aiding the judge and jury (after 
due questioning by court and counsel), not only 
to learn what are the facts, but how to esti- 
mate or value them.” | 

Dr. C. F. Folsom says: ‘‘ Uncomplicated with 
other mental diseases, moral insanity is, in my 
opinion, so seldom observed as to constitute 
one of the curiosities of medical experience; 
and then it is associated with symptoms so 
well marked as to make a diagnosis not diffi- 
cult, although the term, like masked epilepsy, 
is frequently resorted to as a cover for re- 
spectable drunkards, or thieves, or murderers, 
or to furnish a willing jury an excuse to acquit 
of homicide the man who kills his wife’s se- 
ducer, or the young woman who shoots her 
betrayer. So long as the responsibility of the 
insane is decided upon the grounds—1. That 
there must be other evidences of insanity than 
the crime; 2. That the whole group of symp- 
toms must correspond to definite disease; 
3. That the crime must be a part of the nat- 
ural history of the disease; 4. That a reason- 
able degree of self-control should be exercised, 
according to the capacity for it in each case 
—we are on a secure footing; and these points 
must be decided by competent authority, from 
full consideration of all the circumstances and 
conditions of each case.” The same authority 
says: ‘‘ A man distinctly insane by the medical 
criterion is irresponsible for crime when the 
conditions defining his legal responsibility are 
at the time of the act—1. Sufficient mental 
capacity for ordinary reason, reflection, and 
judgment; 2. The knowledge of right and 
wrong as applied to the particular act; 38. The 
power of self-control within reasonable limits; 
4, The absence of insane delusion overpowering 
reason—the character and strength of the false 
belief to be judged in each particular case, and 
not by any general definition of insane delu- 
sion, that being impossible. What would be 
an insane delusion in one man under certain 
circumstances might be entirely otherwise in 
another with different conditions. The further 
from reason and probability and the more per- 
sistent a delusion, the more is it an indication 
of some unsoundness of the whole mind; but 
an insane man may be quite irresponsible, 
whether his acts were justified or not, sup- 
posing the facts suggested by his delusion were 
true, provided his mind were so weakened that 
he could not reason correctly from his false 
premises.” , 

Dr, I. J. Elwell expresses his entire dissent 
from the doctrine of moral insanity, and doubts 
the propriety of allowing insanity in any form 
to be a defense for crime: He says: “If so- 
ciety can not be securely protected against the 
sane assassin without destroying him, which 
seems to be the settled conviction of mankind, 
it is equally necessary to destroy the ‘emo- 
tional’ and ‘moral’ insane, for society is as 
much, if not more, in danger from this unstable 
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and uncertain class as from the sane murderer, 
who might live to see the error of his evil 
way, and abandon it; while the insane, be- 
cause of less intelligence and more obtuse sen- 
sibilities, is not so easily influenced.” He fur- 
ther says: ‘‘ The fear of punishment or dread of 
death is as great in case of the insane as of the 
sane, and has the same restraining influences; 
therefore, the insane criminal is morally re- 
sponsible for his acts.” 

Dr. William A. Hammond, writing on “The 
Punishability of the Insane,” says: ‘ Regard- 
ing the matter from the stand-point that all 
laws are for the protection of society, and that 
the principles of abstract justice, as between 
the offender and society, have no necessary 
place in jurisprudence, there seems to be no 
valid reason why, if the protection of society 
demands it, the insane should not be punished 
for violations of law, even though they be 
morally irresponsible for their acts by reason 
of delirium, dementia, morbid impulse, emo- 
tional insanity, or any other form of mental 
aberration.” And again: ‘The influence of 
example is not lost on the insane, or those who 
are on the verge of mental alienation. Every 
medical officer of an asylum, or other physi- 
cian who sees many cases of insanity, knows 
that lunatics are capable very generally of be- 
ing influenced by rewards for good, or punish- 
ments for bad, conduct. Now, there are many 
persons passing through life scarcely suspect- 
ed of insanity, but who, nevertheless, are the 
subjects of mental alienation. They only re- 
quire an adequate existing cause to produce 
such a state of mental disturbance as to turn 
the scale decidedly, and urge them to the per- 
petration of some overt criminal act—usually 
a murder. If these people are made to under- 
stand that they will be held legally responsible 
for their conduct, and punished if they are 
found guilty, they will make such efforts to 
control themselves as will probably prove suc- 
cessful.” He further remarks: ‘Thus we see 
that an individual may be medically insane, and 
yet not a lunatic in a legal sense. His brain 
is diseased, either temporarily or permanently ; 
his mind is not in all respects normal in its 
action—and yet he is responsible for his acts. 
Many of the insane are clearly irresponsible, 
and their punishment is demanded only by the 
imperative necessity which exists of securing 
the safety of society by preventing their com- 
mitting criminal acts. This should be done in 
that way which experience shows is most con- 
ducive to the accomplishment of the end in 
view, even if it involves the taking of the life 
of the lunatic.” 

Mr. Edward B. Hill, a legal writer on the 
subject, takes the broad ground that insanity 
should not be regarded as a defense for crime 
at all. Hesays: “ But behind and beyond the 
question of what proof of insanity should be 
required lies the question—which does not 
seem to have occurred to many people—whether 
insanity should be a defense in capital cases at 
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all. It may seem at first startling to put it as 
a debatable matter, but that it is at least open 
to argument a little consideration will show. 
Capital punishment differs from other forms of 
punishment, in that it is no part of its aim to 
work any reformation in the criminal. The 
two aims of punishment in general are, how- 
ever, as prominent here as anywhere else. 
These aims are: 1. To prevent repetition of 
the offense by the criminal; 2. To prevent 
commission of the offense by others. Both 
kinds of punishment rely on the same means 
of effecting the second object, which is the 
dread of the punishment inflicted in a given 
case; but to effect the former object capital 
punishment removes from the criminal all 
power of ever acting at all, while milder forms 
rely upon the dread of again incurring them 
to induce the criminal to abandon his evil ways. 
The theory of the two clearly is, that one who 
commits the higher offenses is supposed to be so 
depraved that nothing but his death can pro- 
tect society from him, while in the other cases 
it is supposed that less extreme measures will 
suffice. Now, if these views are applied to tho 
case of a lunatic, it will be seen that every ar- 
gument that can be adduced to show the ne- 
cessity for the death of a sane murderer has 
tenfold more weight in the case of an insane 
murderer. If it be hopeless that a sane mur- 
derer should ever cease to be dangerous, it is 
certainly so in the case of a lunatic. He is 
possessed of an insane delusion, under the in- 
fluence of which he has committed one murder 
and may commit others, or (if we accept the 
theory of ‘emotional insanity’) he is liable, 
under certain circumstances, to be so much ex- 
cited as to be irresponsible, and in that state 
tocommit murder. If committed to an asylum, 
he may so far improve as to be discharged as 
cured, and yet he may have a recurrence of 
the dementia, which may again impel him to a 
performance of new crimes. Society is never 
safe while he lives.” This writer holds that 
moral guilt has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion, as it is the province of human law to 
punish acts that are harmful to society with- 
out regard to their moral aspects. On this 
point he says: ‘“‘It is of the essence of punish- 
ment that it should have an ulterior end be- 
yond the infliction of the penalty, and this ul- 
terior end (as to the criminal) is that he, by 
experiencing the penalty of his offense, should 
be deterred from a repetition of the crime, 
It would, in general, be manifestly vain to 
hope for such an effect upon a lunatic, and 
therefore such punishments are not applicable 
to him. But in capital cases the only aim of 
the law is to destroy the offender, and remove 
by his death a danger to society which can be 
removed in no other way. The danger to so- 
ciety from an insane murderer is, at least, as 
great as from a sane murderer, and society has 
as much need of protection in the one case as 
in the other. If it is vain to hope that the 
sape murderer, who is open to the effects of 
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milder penalties, can be rendered harmless 
while he lives, it is still more so in the case of 
an insane murderer, upon whom milder penal- 
ties would have no effect. Every argument 
that will apply in favor of the death-penalty at 
all, will apply with greater force in the case of 
_the insane than in that of the sane, with, per- 
haps, one seeming exception. This exception 
is that of the argument derived from the deter- 
rent effect of the example upon others who 
might be tempted to commit the same crime. 
Of course, if insanity were no defense, it would 
never be falsely set up by one accused of mur- 
der; but would the death-penalty have any 
deterrent effect upon those not yet guilty? It 
would certainly take away one hope for escape 
from the sane murderer in posse, and it may 
be doubted whether it would not have some 
effect upon the insane, who certainly seem 
sometimes to calculate upon the immunity 
which their state affords them. But whether 
this be so or not is really immaterial. The 
great object of the death-penalty is the death 
of the criminal, and this being attained, and 
society being freed from the menace of his 
existence, the rest is but of secondary impor- 
tance.” He therefore urges the policy of de- 
stroying insane murderers ‘‘as we do any one 
or anything else whose continued existence 
threatens the general safety of society.” 
Judicial definitions of insanity in murder 
cases have acquired a new interest in view of 
the discussion that has arisen. Precedents 
that are regarded as more or less authoritative 
run back to the time of Lord Hale, who laid 
down this rule: “Such a person as, laboring 
under melancholy distempers, hath yet ordi- 
narily as great understanding as ordinarily a 
child of fourteen years hath, is such a person 
as may be guilty of treason or felony.’”’ In 
1725, in the case of Edward Arnold, indicted 
for shooting at Lord Onslow, Mr. Justice Tracy 
caid, in charging the jury: ‘‘If he was under 
the visitation of God, and could not distinguish 
between good and evil, and did not know what 
he did, though he committed the greatest of- 
fense, yet he could not be guilty of any offense 
against any law whatsoever.” And further: 
“Tf you believe he was sensible and had the 
use of his reason and understood what he did, 
then he is not within the exemptions of the 
law.” In the case of Lord Ferrers, tried for 
murder in 1760, the solicitor-general stated the 
question thus: ‘‘ Was he under the power of 
it [insanity] at the time of the offense com- 
mitted? Could he, did he, at that time dis- 
tinguish between good and evil?” The rule 
of law was stated thus: “If there be a total 
permanent want of reason, it will acquit the 
prisoner; if there be a total temporary want 
of it when the offense was committed, it will 
acquit the prisoner; but if there be only a par- 
tial degree of insanity mixed with a partial de- 
gree of reason, not a full and complete use of 
reason, but (as Lord Hale carefully and emphat- 
ically expresses himself) a competent use of it 
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sufficient to have restrained those passions 
which produced the crime; ifthere be thought 
and design; a faculty to distinguish the nature 
of actions ; to discern the difference between 
moral good and evil—then, upon the fact of the 
offense proved, the judgment of law must take 
place.” In the case of the Queen against Ox- 
ford, Lord Denman laid down the rule thus: 
“The question is, whether the prisoner was 
laboring under that species of insanity which 
satisfies you that he was quite unaware of the 
nature, character, and consequences of the act 
he was committing, or, in other words, whether 
he was under the influence of a diseased mind, 
and was really unconscious, at the time he 
was committing the act, that it was a crime.” 
In the celebrated and much- quoted case of 
MecNaughten Lord Chief-Justice Tindal in- 
structed the jury that ‘‘the question to be de- 
termined is whether at the time the act in 
question was committed the prisoner had or had 
not the use of his understanding, so as to know 
that he was doing a wrong or wicked act.” 
This case gave rise to a discussion in the House 
of Lords, and the questions involved were sub- 
mitted to the judges for an authoritative decis- 
ion. In their answers the judges said that, in 
case of insane delusion under the influence of 
which the accused sought to redress or revenge 
some supposed grievance or injury, or produce 
some supposed public benefit, he was ‘ pun- 
ishable according to the nature of the crime 
committed, if he knew at the time of commit- 
ting such crime that he was acting contrary to 
law”; there was no exemption from respon- 
sibility unless, ‘‘at the time of the committing 
of the act, the party accused was laboring un- 
der such a defect of reason, from disease of the 
mind, as not to know the nature and quality 
of the act he was doing; or, if he did know it, 
that he did not know he was doing what was 
wrong”; if the accused was under an insane 
delusion as to existing facts and committed an 
offense in consequence thereof, he ‘‘must be 
considered in the same situation as to respon- 
sibility as if the facts with respect to which 
the delusion exists were real.” These decis- 
ions are regarded as fixing the rule for the 
English courts. 

In the United States there has been great 
divergence of opinion. In some States the 
question is left to the jury, in a general way, as 
to whether insanity caused the crime; in others, 
knowledge of right and wrong is made the test, 
as in England; in still others, the test of a 
knowledge of right and wrong is coupled with 
an inquiry as to the defendant’s power to con- 
trol his actions. The right and wrong test may 
be said to have prevailed generally in the Fed- 
eral courts, and in those of the States of New 
York, New Jersey, California, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, Tennessee, Texas, Alubama, Louisiana, 
Virginia, North Oarolina, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Maine, Delaware, and Nebraska. This test is 
modified by admitting the question of power 
to apply the knowledge and to control action, 
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in the States of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Minnesota, and Iowa. The 
question of responsibility is left, in a general 
way, to the jury, in‘New Hampshire, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Kansas. 

The rule of evidence as to the proof of in- 
sanity has also been the subject of divergent 
views and opinions. From these, three different 
rules have been evolved: 1. Insanity must be 
proved by a preponderance of evidence; 2. 
Insanity must be proved beyond a reasonable 
doubt; and, 3. If the jury have a reason- 
able doubt of sanity, they must acquit. Eng- 
lish authority is strongly in favor of the po- 
sition that, when insanity is pleaded by the 
defense, it must, in the language of the judges, 
in their answers in regard to McNaughten’s 
case, be “clearly proved.” In the United 
States there is some conflict and inconsistency 
in the decisions, but New Jersey seems to 
stand alone in requiring the defense to prove 
the insanity beyond a reasonable doubt. The 
burden of proof is held to be upon the prisoner, 
but the degree of proof is not distinctly defined, 
in the States of Massachusetts, Maine, Pennsy]- 
vania, Delaware, Virginia, Ohio, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Texas, 
Minnesota, and California. The same appears 
to be the case in the Federal courts. In New 
Hampshire, New York, Indiana, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Kansas, Tennessee, Michigan, Nebraska, 
and North Carolina, it has been generally held 
that, where the jury have a reasonable doubt 
of the prisoner’s sanity, they must acquit him. 
The extremes have been presented in the con- 
tiguous States of New York and New Jersey. 
In the case of Spencer, in the latter State, 
Chief-Justice Hornblower said that “every 
man is presumed to be sane until the contrary 
is clearly proved. . . . The proof of insanity 
at the time of committing the act ought to be 
as clear and satisfactory, in order to acquit him 
on the ground of insanity, as the proof of com- 
mitting the act ought to be in order to find a 
sane man guilty.” In the case of McCann, in 
New York, on the other hand, the judge said: 
‘““Tf there be a reasonable doubt about the act 
of killing, all will concede that the prisoner is 
entitled to the benefit of it; and if there be 
any doubt about the will, the faculty of the 
prisoner to discern between right and wrong, 
why should he be deprived of the benefit of it, 
when both the act and the will are necessary 
to make out the crime?” In the case of Cole, 
tried for killing Hiscock in a fit of jealousy, on 
account of the alleged seduction of his (Cole’s) 
wife, the jury, in asking for further instruc- 
tions, stated that they “found the prisoner to 
have been sane at the moment before and the 
moment after the killing; but they were in 
doubt as to his sanity-on the instant of the 
homicide.” Judge Hogeboom charged the jury 
that ‘‘they must give the prisoner the benefit 
of the doubt, if they had such rational doubt, 
founded upon the evidence, and could believe 
such doubt to be well founded upon such con- 
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dition of the case as was presented by this 
statement of the jury.” 

On the 2d of December, 1881, the trial of 
Elizabeth Coleman for the murder of George 
T. Coles was completed in the Court of Oyer 
and Terminer in the city of New York. The 
charge of Chief-Justice Davis to the jury was 
as follows: 


Insanity is usually spoken of, both in common lan- 
guage and in the books, as a defense to crime. But it 
is no defense, because, where the insanity recognized 
by the law exists, there can be no crime to defend, 
An insane person is incapable of crime. He is devoid, 
both in morals and in law, of the elements essential to 
the constitution of crime, and hence is an object of 
pity and protection, and not of punishment. There- 
ore, whenever it is established that a party accused 
of crime was, at the time of its allows commission, 
insane within the established rules of the criminal law, 
he is entitled to acquittal on the ground of innocence, 
because of incapacity to commit the offense, however 
monstrous his physical act may appear. Both human- 
ity and the law revolt against the conviction and pun- 
ishment of such a person. But insanity isa condition 
easily asserted, and sometimes altogother too easily 
accepted. Hence juries, while they should be care- 
ful to see to it that no really insane person is found 
guilty of crime, should be equally careftl that no 
guilty person escapes under an ill-founded pretext of 
insanity. 

It is important that juries on trials of alleged crime 
should clearly understand what insanity is, within the 
established rules of the criminal law. Without such 
rules the administration pe inetion in such cases would 
be dependent upon the shifting caprices of Judges, or 
the equally unsubstantial passions or prejudices of 
jurors. In this State the test of responsibility for 
criminal acts, where insanity is asserted, is the capac- 
ity of the accused to distinguish between right and 
wrong at the time, and with respect to the act which 
is the subject of inquiry. This rule is stated by the 
authorities in different forms, but always in the same 
substance. In one case it was said, “The inquiry is 
always brought down to the single question of a ca- 
pacity to distinguish between right and wrong at the 
time the act was done.’? In the most authoritative of 
the English cases it is said, ‘‘ It must be clearly proved 
that, at the time of committing the offense, the party 
accused was laboring under such a defect of reason, 
from disease of the mind, as not to know the nature 
and quality of the act he was doing, or, if he did know 
it, that he did not know he was doing what was 
wrong.’ And, in a very late case in our Court of 
Appeals, a charge in that language was held to pre- 
sent the law correctly to the jury. So you will see, 
gentiomen of the jury, that, in this case, the firing 

y the prisoner of the shot by which the deceased 
was killed being proved and admitted, the question 
whether the act was criminal depends upon your find- 
ing, as a matter of fact, whether, at the time of doing 
the act, the prisoner knew what she was doing, and 
that she was doing wrong ; or, in other words, did she 
know that she was shooting the deceased, and that such 
shooting was a wrongful act? If she did know these’ 
things, her alleged insanity is not established within 
the rules of the law, however much you may be con- 
vineced that she acted under the intensest emotional 
excitement, or however fully she believed she was 
justified in avenging her own wrongs, or however 
much you may think the deceased was deserving of 

unishment. ‘‘ The doctrine that a criminal act may 
e excused upon the notion of an irresistible impulse 
to commit it when the offender has the ability to dis- 
cover his legal and moral duty in respect to it, has no 
lace in the law’? ; and there is no form of msanity 
nown to the law as a shield for an act otherwise 
criminal, in which the faculties are so disordered or 
deranged, that a man, though he perceives the moral 
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quality of his acts as wrong, is unable to control them, 
and is urged by some mysterious pressure to the com- 
mission ot’ the act, the consequences of which he an- 
ticipates and knows. This is substantially the lan- 
guage of the Court of Appeals in the case sae 
referred to. Ifit were not so, every thief, to estublis 
his irresponsibility, could assert an irresistible impulse 
to steal, which he has not mental or moral force sufli- 
‘cient to resist, though knowing the wrongful nature 
of the act ; and, in every homicide, it would only be 
necessary to assert that anger or hatred or revenge, or 
an overwhelming desire to redress an injury, or a be- 
lief that the killing is for some private or public good, 
has produced an irresistible impulse to do a known il- 
legal and wrongful act. Whatever the views of scien- 
tists or theorists on the subject of insanity may be, 
and however great a variety of classification they may 
adopt, the law, in a criminal case, brings the whole to 
the single test—did the person doing the act at that 
time have sufficient sense to know what he was doing, 
and that it was wrong to do it? If that be his condi- 
tion, it is of no consequence that he acts under an 
irresistible influence or an imaginary inspiration in 
committing the wrong. Emotional insanity, impul- 
sive insanity, inspirational insanity, insanity of the 
will or of the moral sense, all vanish into thin air 
whenever it appears that the accused knew the differ- 
ence between right and wrong at the time and in re- 
spect of his act. No imaginary inspiration to doa 
personal and private wrong, under a delusion or belief 
that some great public benefit will flow from it, when 
the nature of the act done, and its probable conse- 

uences, and that it is in itself wrong, are known to 

e actor, can amount to that insanity which in law 
disarms the act of criminality. Under such notions 
of legal insanity, life, property, and rights, both pub- 
lic and private, would be altogether insecure; and 
every man who, by brooding over his wrongs, real or 
imaginary, shall work himself up to an irresistible im- 
pulse to avenge himself or his friend or his party, can 
with impunity become a self-elected judge, jury, and 
executioner, in his own case, for the redress of his own 
injuries, or of the imaginary wrongs of his friends, his 
party, or his country. But, happily, gentlemen of the 
jury, that is not the law; and whenever such ideas of 
Insanity are applied to a given case as the law (as too 
often they have been), crime escapes punishment, not 
through the legal insanity of the accused, but through 
the emotional insanity of courts and juries. I have 
felt it my duty in this case to give you my views of 
the law of insanity as applicable to the case in em- 
phatic terms; but I assure you, gentlemen, I have had 
no intention, in doing so, to affect your minds in deter- 
mining the facts of the case to which you are to 
apply the law. ‘The prisoner is entitled to a consid- 
eration of the facts of the case by you, uninfluenced 
by any expression of opinion in respect of them by the 
court. 


The Court of Appeals of the same State ren- 
dered a decision bearing upon this subject on 
January 17, 1882. The opinion of the judges, 
written by Judge Danforth, was in the follow- 
ing terms: 

The er pellent was convicted of an assault with 
intent to kill. The conviction was affirmed by the 
General Term of the Supreme Court, and upon appeal 
from that decision two points are made in his belalt 
1. That the court erred in charging the jury. In sup- 
port of this proposition it is assumed by his counsel 
that the judge charged that ‘the defense of insanity 
is an affirmative defense, and the prisoner is bound 
to satisfy the jury by proof that he was insane.’’? 2. 
That he erred in refusing to charge that the defend- 
ant was entitled to the benefit of any reasonable doubt 
arising on the evidence as to sanity or insanity. We 
think neither are well taken, The questions upon 
the trial were: 1. Were the acts charged committed 
by the prisoner? 2, At the time of the commission 
was he in such condition of mind as to be responsible 
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for them? If answered in the affirmative, the acts 
constituted crime and the conviction was proper. As 
to each, therefore, the burden was upon the prosecu- 
tors, for upon the existence of both the guilt of the 
prisoner depended. This result follows the general 
rule of evidence, which requires him who asserts a 
fact to prove it. That the first proposition is estab- 
lished is not denied—the legal presumption that eve 
man is sane was sufficient to sustain the other until 
repelled, and the charge of the judge, criticised in the 
first point made by the appellant, goes no further. If 
the prisoner gave no evidence, the fact stood; if he 
gave evidence tending to overthrow it, the prosecution 
might produce answering testimony ; but in any event 
he must satisfy the jury upon the whole evidence that 
the prisoner was mentally responsible, for the affirm- 
ative issue tendered by the indictment remained with 
the prosecutor to the end of the trial. Without goin 
to other authorities, these observations are warrante 
by Brotherton vs, the People (75 N. Y., 159), where 
the general rule above stated was applied to questions 
similar to those before us. It was not violated by the 
trial court. After referring to the acts constituting 
the offense charged and ihe rules of law applicable 
thereto, the learned judge called attention to the fact 
alleged in behalf of the prisoner that he was an in- 
sane man at the time they were committed, and so 
not responsible therefor, and directed them to deter- 
mine from the evidence whether or not such is the 
fact. ‘‘He is presumed,” the court said, “‘to be a 
sane man until he convinces you by evidence that he 
is insane’’; defined insanity in a manner not object- 
cd to, and said, ‘ If such was the prisoner’s condition, 
he was relieved from the responsibility, otherwise he 
was responsible for that which he does’? ; andin con- 
clusion said, ‘If you have a reasonable doubt from 
the evidence that the prisoner is guilty of this crime, 
then you should give ae the benefit of that doubt.”’ 
These words related to and covered the whole issue 
tendered by the indictment. It is quite impossible 
that the jury should have misapprehended them. The 
prosecution had conducted the case upon the theory 
that the burden was upon him of maintaining as part 
of that issue the sanity of the prisoner. This further 
appears from his request. When anticipating that 
the jury might fail to find the greater offense, the 
District Attorney asked the court to charge that “‘if 
the jury find the wounds were inflicted by the pris- 
oner, and that he was sane, etc., they could convict 
of an offense lesser in degree,’? and the court com- 
plied. Here, again, as Ba as in the preceding part 
ot the charge, the sanity of the prisoner is made the 
necessary element in the definition of the crime; it 
therefore was not necessary to comply with the re- 
quest of the prisoner’s counsel and charge as request- 
ed by his second point. The substance of the request 
was embraced in the charge made, and the court could 
not be required either to repeat it or answer again to 
different portions as analyzed by counsel. We think 
the charge will not bear the conclusion on which the 
first point of the appellant rests, and, as the trial was 
conducted without error, that the conviction should 
be affirmed. 


A few days later, on the 23d of January, 
James B. Graves was convicted of murder in 
Newark, New Jersey, the plea of insanity hav- 
ing been set up. The judge delivered an elab- 
orate charge to the jury, in which he said that 
the law entertained no prejudice against insan- 
ity as a defense. It respected it, but insisted 
that it should be clearly proved that insanity 
existed. The burden of proof rested on the 
accused. The law presumed every man sane 
until he was proved insane. The judge con- 
tinued : 


Insanity is a disease and not a transient impulse of 
the mind, and manifestations of the existence of the 
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disease, before and after the commission of the deed 

would naturally be expected. Many of the forms and 
degrees of mental disease which in the judgment of 
learned men would be regarded as insanity are utterly 
rejected by the law in the administration’ of criminal 
justice. The law regards insanity as a disease of the 
mind, implying fixedness and continuance of mental 
condition. It theretore rejects the doctrine of what 
is called emotional insanity, which begins on the eve 
of the criminal act and ends when it is consummated, 
The doctrine of moral insanity as a defense to a crim- 
inal accusation has been repudiated by an almost un- 
broken current of decisions as hostile to the principles 
of law and to the welfare of society. If the persons 
from whom the subjects of criminal law are derived 
should be permitted to prosecute their avocations be- 
cause they are such as their moral propensities have 
led them ‘to adopt, the object of organized society— 
the preservation of life and property—would be de- 
feated. Stripped of its high-sounding name, moral 
insanity is wickedness, depravity. Laws are made 
and courts are established for the suppression of crime 
begotten of such causes, and therefore moral insanity 
—crime excused on the ground of defective or per- 
verted moral sense—has no place in the criminal law. 

Furthermore, the law not only considers insanity, 
when offered as a defense to a criminal charge, as a 
disease of the mental faculties, but it also prescribes 
the degree of the mental disorder or disease which 
shall be exacted as the condition on which a defense 
of insanity shall be allowed, for it is not every kind 
nor every degree of insanity that will render’a man 
irresponsible for acts of atrocity. The law does not 
require as the condition on which criminal responsi- 
bility shall follow the commission of crime the pos- 
Session of one’s faculties in full vigor or a mind un- 
impaired by disease. The mind may have been so 
weakened by disease as not to be capable of realizing 
the enormity of the crime, or may have become so 
irritable eae excitable through a life of degrading vice 
and sensual indulgence as to induce an undue resent- 
ment of injuries and insults, and yet the accused will 
be criminally responsible for his acts. To establish 
a defense on the ground of insanity it must be clearly 
proved that at the time of committing the act the 
accused was laboring under such a defect of reason, 
from a disease of the mind, as not to know the nature 
and quality of the act he was doing, or, if he did know 
it, that what he was doing was wrong. If an accused 
has sufficient mind to know the difference between 
right and wrong with respect to the act which he is 
doing, and to control his conduct under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, he can not dischar, 
sibility by showing that he di 
fluence of an irresistible impulse. 


(For the charge of Judge Cox in the Guiteau 
case, see GUITEAU’s TRIAL.) 

INTEROCEANIO CANAL. See (Panama 
CANAL.) 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CON- 
FERENCE. (See Br-merarrio StanpArp.) 

IOWA. The vote for President in 1880 was: 
for the Garfield electors, 183,927; Hancock 
electors, 105,845; Weaver, 82,701; Dow, 592. 

The Greenback State Convention of the pres- 
ent year assembled at Marshalltown on the Ist 
of June, about 250 delegates being present. 
The nominations were as follows: For Gov- 
ernor, D. M. Olark, of Wayne County; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Hon. James M. Holland, of 
Henry County; Supreme Judge, Hon. A. B. 
Dabney, of Madison County; Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Mrs. Mary E. Nash, of Des 
Moines. The following platform was adopted : 

1. The right to make and issue money is a sovereign 
constitutional power to be maintained by the people 


e himself from respon- 
the act under the in- 
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for the common benefit. We demand the abolition of 
all banks of issue, and the substitution of full legal- 
tender greenbacks in lieu of their notes. 

2.° We oppose the refunding of the national debt or 
the issue of interest-bearing non-taxable bonds upon 
any pretext, and demand the payment and destruc- 
tion of those outstanding at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

3. We demand a gradual income-tax whereby capi- 
tal shall bear a just share of the public burden. 

4. We regard the act substituting a railroad com- 
mission for laws overning freight rates in this State, 
a fraud procured By the meee companies through a 
Republican Legislature, and demand its repeal. While 
we favor liberal national appropriations for the cre- 
ation and improvement of water-ways, we demand 
laws protecting the people of Iowa from discrimina- 
tion, pooling, watering of stock, drawbacks, or rebates 
and all unjust charges on the part of railroads, until 
such time as the people, who built most of these roads 
with land-grants, taxes, and subsidies, shall own and 
officiate or fully control them. 

5. We demand a revision of our atent-right laws, 
placing a fair limit upon the royalties of inventors, 
and protecting the people from injustice. 

6. We demand that all land grants forfeited by 
reason of the non-fulfillment of conditions by railroad 
companies shall be at once reclaimed by the Govern- 
ment, and henceforth that the public domain be re- 
served exclusively for homesteaders or actual settlers. 

7. We demand absolutely democratic rules for the 
government of Congress and State Legislatures, plac- 
ing all representatives of the people upon an equal 
footing, and taking from all committees a veto power 
upon proposed legislation. 

8. We demand the repeal of the restrictions of the 
right of suffrage in many States or its abolition in the 
District of Columbia, and demand equal political 
rights for all men and women. 

9. Believing that all questions affecting the public 
interest should be directed by the people, we favor 
the submission of the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment to- the popular vote. 

10. We demand that all ballots in this State shall 
be of uniform size, color, and material, and that each 
party having a State organization shall have one 
member on the Election Board of each township and 
precinct. 

11. In the furtherance of these ends we ask the co- 
operation of all men and women, without regard to 
previous party affiliation or prejudice. 


Resolutions were also passed extending the 
sympathies of the convention to the Land 
League of Ireland, and to all down-trodden 
people of the whole globe; thanking Governor 
Plaisted, of Maine, for his veto of the bill by 
the Maine Legislature to incorporate a State 
Bank; and favoring the election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President and United States 
Senators by a direct vote of the people. 

The Democratic State Convention met in 
Des Moines June 16th, seventy-four counties 
being represented by over four hundred dele- 
gates. The following platform was adopted: 

The Democratic party of Iowa, assembled in con- 
vention, reaffirms the national platform of 1876 and 
1880; demands strict economy in all public expendi- 
tures, the strict accountability of all public servants, 
and declares : 

1. For tariff reform ultimating in a simple revenue 
system with commercial freedom as its issue. 

2. That we oppose all sumptuary laws, and the pro-’ 
posed prohibitory amendment to the Constitution in 
all its steps and stages, as the most offensive form of 
sumptuary legislation. ae 

8, That the great agricultural and producing inter- 
ests of the country should be emancipated from the 
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burdens of monopoly put upon them by Republican 
rule, and, as a feature of such relief, for the cheapenin, 
of transportation by Government appropriation for anc 
improvement of the Mississippi River with its naviga- 
ble tributaries and other water-ways. 

4, That we execrate the constant official corruption 
grown into an invariable Republican practice, and that 
the demand of our national platform for civil-service 
reform is fully emphasized by the amazing spectacle 
of Republican factions disturbing the public peace not 
by agitation of great measures of statesmanship, but 
by a vulgar quarrel over a partition of pub spoils 
and a squabble for the opportunities of official theft. 


The nominations were as follows: For Gov- 
ernor, L. G. Kinne, of Tama County; Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, J. M. Walker, of Polk County ; 
Supreme Judge, H. P. Hendershott, of Wapello 
County; Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Professor W. H. Butler, of Delaware County. 

The Republican State Convention met also 
in Des Moines on the 28th of June, over one 
thousand delegates being present, and every 
county represented. Buren R. Sherman was 
nominated for Governor after twelve ballots. 
For Lieutenant-Governor, O. H. Manning, of 
Carroll County, was nominated; for Supreme 
Judge, Austin Adams, of Dubuque, was re- 
nominated. The nominee for Superintendent 
of Public Instruction was Professor John W. 
Akers, of Linn County. The platform adopted 
by the convention was as follows: 


We, the representatives of the Republican party of 
Iowa, demand of the people of the State anew their 
fullest confidence and support because of the faithful- 
ness of the party in the State and in the nation to 

arty pledges ; because of the magnificent results it 
hee achieved in the line of good government; because 
of the marvelous devotion it has shown in support of 
the Union; because of its abhorrence of slavery and 
polygamy, and of its successful efforts to crush the 
one and of its persistent struggle to get rid of the 
other, sure to go on to its final extirpation ; because of 
its active interest in the relief of struggling and op- 
pressed humanity everywhere; because of its deter- 
mination to abolish all inequalities of per to 
give all men of all races and nationalities in this land 
equality of civil and political rights; because of its 
efforts to establish temperance, to educate the people, 
and to upbuild all moral forces ; because it has been 
earnest in efforts toward honest and economical 
government, and has been swift to correct abuses 
when it has discovered them; because it has steadily 
maintained the financial honor of the nation, is 
rapidly discharging its great war debt, and has made 
the recent financial history of the government the 
marvel of the nations; because it has protected the 
labor of the country, and built up its agricultural and 
manufacturing interests, and promoted the means of 
internal commerce by judicious legislation ; because 
it is positive and progressive, and will, in the future 
as in the past, prove its capacity to grapple promptly 
and successfully with every emergency of the nation, 
and with every question affecting the people’s in- 
terests ; and, ically, because it will secure a complete 
and lasting unification of the country, entire peace 
and concord, upon statute basis of free schools, free 
speech, a free press, and a free ballot. 

In the spirit of the purpose that has redeemed for- 
mer pledges and produced these results, the Republi- 
can. party of Iowa resolves: 

1. We reaffirm the Republican national platform of 
1880, and insist upon its enforcement in its relation to 
the several affairs of the nation, the States, and the 
Territories, in order that sound policies shall prevail 
in the nation, and ample protection be afforded to its 
citizens in all of their rights of citizenship in the 
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several States; and that the Territories be made as 
absolutely free from the debasing presence and per- 
nicious influences of polygamy as the States now are 
of slavery. 

2. We congratulate the country upon the election 
of James A. Garfield, and the national A (raintfeacaea 
upon the vigorous manner in which it has undertaken 
to ferret out fraud and suppress extravagance in public 
exponents, to secure the personal and commercial 
rights of our people abroad, to deal justly with the 
Indian wards of the Government, and upon the con- 
spicuous success of its financial policy. 

8. That we are in hearty sympathy with the spirit 
of recent conventions for supplementing and improy- 
ing the great water-routes of the nation, and cordially 
Foie all measures which look toward a practical 
and judicious improvement of the magnificent water- 
ways which Nature has afforded us for cheaply trans- 
porting the immense commerce of the State, and 
therefore developing the immense resources of the in- 
terior of our national domain. 

.4. That we recognize railways as one of the most 
potent agencies in our national Prpenee, but one 
which, by reason of its relation to the people, must be 
kept subordinate to the interests of the people, and 
within the legislative control of Congress and the 
State; that in the spirit of its usefulness it must be 
dealt with in fairness and without injustice. But we 
are in accord with the popular demand, that unques- 
tionable legislative power shall be used to protect the 
people from any abuse and unjust exactions. 

5. That the plenary power of Congress over the 
subject of patents aie: be so exercised as to protect 
the people against the wrongs and abuses which have 
been developed and are practiced under the present 
system of laws relating to patent rights, and we ask 
our Senators and Representatives in Congress to lend 
oe best efforts toward the accomplishment of this 
end. 

6. That the position attained in our commerce by 
American meats and live animals demands the en- 
actment of effective legislation by both the nation and 
the States for the suppression of such diseases as are 
calculated to interfere with this important feature of 
our foreign trade. 

7. That in pursuance of the uniform justice of the 
Republican party to observe the pledges and perform 
the promises made and given in its platforms, we de- 
clare that the provisions in the platform of 1879, for 
the submission of the so-called prohibitory amend- 
ment of the Constitution of lowa to a vote of the peo- 
ple at a special and non-partisan election, should be 
enforced, in order that the good faith of the party may 
be maintained, and that the people in this government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people, may 
have an opportunity to express their wishes concern- 
ing the pending amendment, regardless of party affil- 
iations and with perfect freedom from all party re- 
straint and influence. 


The election in October resulted in the choice 
of the Republican candidates. The vote for 
Governor was as follows: Sherman, 133,323 ; 
Kinne, 73,395; Clark, 28,146; William John- 
son (Anti-Secret Society), 191. 

The Legislature was constituted as follows: 
Senate, 45 Republicans, 2 Democrats, 2 Green- 
backers, and 1 Independent; House, 70 Re- 
publicans, 22 Democrats and 6 Greenbackers. 
The finances of the State are in a favorable 
condition. At the beginning of the biennial 
period ending September 80th there was no 
money in the general revenue fund of the 
State. During the term that fund received 
$2,126,900.90. There was disbursed $2,035,- 
050,39, leaving a balance on hand in general 
revenue of $91,850.51. The warrants drawn 
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against general revenue amount to $1,940,249, - 
87. In addition there was paid for interest on 
warrants $10,063.45, which makes the aggre- 
gate cost of carrying on the government of the 
State for the term, $1,950,323.32, leaving an 
excess of receipts over expenditures of $176,- 
587.58 in general revenue. 

The amount of warrants outstanding on Sep- 
tember 30th was $22,093.74, as against $96,- 
993.54 two years before. 

The war and defense debt has been paid, ex- 
cept the warrants for $125,000 negotiated by 
the Executive, Auditor, and Treasurer, under 
the law of the Eighteenth General Assembly, 
and $2,500 of the original bonds not yet pre- 
sented for payment. The only other debt 
owing by the State amounts to $245,435.19, 
due to the permanent school fund, a portion 
of which is made irredeemable by the Con- 
stitution. These facts place Iowa practically 
among the States which have no debt. The 
expenses of the State for the past two years 
are less than those of any other period since 
1869, and this notwithstanding the fact that 
the State is to-day sustaining several institu- 
tions not then in existence, namely, the Hos- 
pital at Independence, the Additional Peniten- 
tiary, the Normal School, and the Asylum for 
the Feeble-minded, besides the Girl’s Depart- 
ment of the Reform School. The State also, 
at present, makes provision for fish-culture, for 
a useful weather service, for sanitary supervis- 
ion by a Board of Health, for encouraging im- 
migration to the State, for the inspection of 
coal-mines by a State Inspector, and liberally 
for the military arm of its government. These 
causes of increased expenditure are only par- 
tially offset by the largely reduced cost of sup- 
porting the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, although 
here a small additional expenditure is necessi- 
tated by the admission of indigent children to 
the Home. This diminished expenditure, not- 
withstanding the State’s population has aug- 
mented over fifty per cent since 1869, argues 
an economical management of the affairs of the 
State government. The Auditor estimates that 
the expenditures for carrying on the State 
government during the current period will be 
$1,787,850; and that the receipts of general 
revenue from all sources will be $2,202,700, 
leaving a surplus of $415,150, as available for 
extraordinary expenditures. The report of the 
Treasurer of the State shows that at the begin- 
ning of the biennial period there was in theState 
Treasury, of all funds, $74,187.37; that the re- 
ceipts for the period were $2,514,262.08, aggre- 
gating $2,588,449.45; and that the disburse- 
ments for all purposes were $2,409,897.71, 
leaving a balance, at the end of the term, of 
$178,551.74, belonging to the several funds 
as follows: Agricultural College endowment, 
$84,104.72, coupon, $329.85; permanent school, 
$226.66 ; and general revenue as above, $91.- 
850.51; which showing corresponds with that 
made in the Auditor’s report. All the Agri- 
cultural College endowment fund except $476 
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is invested in county, city, and school district 
securities, bearing interest at rates varying 
from five to eight per cent per annum. There 
are 20,468 volumes in the State Library. The 
State has an effective military force, consisting 
of two brigades, aggregating 2,282 men, well 
armed and uniformed. 

The number of school-children reported is 
594,750. Of this number 881,192 are, by ap- 
proximation, between the ages of six and six- 
teen years. The number of all ages enrolled 
in the schools is 431,518. The average at- 
tendance is 254,088. The schools of the State 
have been in session, on an average, 148 days. 
The receipts for all school purposes through- 
out the State were $5,006,023.60, and the ex- 
penditures $5,129,279.49; but of these receipts 
and expenditures about $400,000 was of money 
borrowed to refund outstanding bonds at lower 
rates of interest. The amount on hand aggre- 
gated, at the end of the fiscal year, $2,658,856.- 
55. The Governor recommends the passage of 
a compulsory education law. The receipts of 
the State University were $118,739.35 ; expen- 
ditures, $114,159.18 The assets of the insti- 
tution amount to $233,100.26, Of the ninety- 
nine counties of the State, seventy-two are 
represented by students in the Agricultural Col- 
lege. Its endowment fund amounts to $680,- 
815.05. There are doing business in the State 
sixty-six banks and over 140 insurance com- 
panies. Of public lands there remain unsold 
619,264.69 acres, besides a number of town- 
lots. There was expended for the support of 
the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, during 
the biennial period, the sum of $70,568.17, and 
for the College for the Blind the sum of $50,- 
183.15. The amount expended for the support 
of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home and Home for 
Indigent Children was $33,429.85 ; Asylum for 
Feeble-minded Children, $49,537.77 ; Hospital 
for the Insane at Mount Pleasant, $177,203.- 
89; Hospital at Independence, $150,792.86. In 
view of the fact that there are fully 1,500 in- 
sane persons in the State, the larger number 
of whom are incurable, and that about 500 of 
this number are not in the insane hospitals, 
but are maintained for the most part in coun- 
ty poor-houses, the erection of a hospital for 
Incurables in the central part of the State was 
contemplated. The amount expended for the 
support of the two departments of the Reform 
School was $50,880.98, With respect to the 
State Prisons, the Governor says: 


Has not the time arrived when the General As- 
sembly should inaugurate a system of graded prisons, 
80 that those who are convicted of the graver offenses 
and sentenced for longer terms, and those convicted 
a second time, should Be imprisoned at Fort Madison 
and those whose terms of service are shorter should 
be sent to Anamosa? It is certainly against the ref: 
ormation of the young criminal who is imprisoned, 
perhaps for his first offense, to be brought into daily 
contact with those who are hardened in crime, and 
for whom there is little hope of reform. In my judg- 
ment, a much larger proportion of the younger class 
of criminals would, warned by their past experience, 
become good citizens when their term of service ex- 
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pires, than is the case at present, if it were not for the 
contaminating influence of older, vicious, and hard- 
ened convicts with whom they are compelled to work 
day by day, during their term of service. The theory 
of the law is that criminals are punished not only for 
the crime committed, but as an exaraple to others. 
The reformation of the criminal is at the same time 
incidentally forwarded by means of opportunities for 
education, religious teachings, and consolation, and 
an ample supply of books, all of which accord with 
the true theory regarding the reclamation of criminals. 
Another step in a humanitarian direction would be, 
after the State has been reimbursed its outlay on ac- 
count of the convict’s crime, to allow him his propor- 
tion of the surplus earnings, over and above the cost 
of his support. It is not in accordance with the dig- 
nity of the State to make money out of the convict’s 
labor, or to enter into competition with free labor. 


The Governor also remarks: 


During the past four years there has been brought 
to Iowa, under the auspices of humane societies, for 
the purpose of finding them homes, a large number of 
children of both sexes. These children have been 
picked up on the streets, kept in some charitable in- 
stitution for a short time, and then sent West by the 
car-load, and bound out to our people. While the ob- 
ject sought by those managing this work is a good one, 
yet I am sorry to say that the results, in the main, are 
not such as could be desired. Many of these children 
are of the ‘“‘hoodlum”’ type, criminals by heredity, 
and, almost immediately on their arrival in the State, 
leave the homes provided for them, and take to vicious 

ractices, and, because of the superior acumen super- 
induced by their former method of living, exercise a 
bad influence on the children they are brought in 
contact with. A notable example of this was seen in 
the recent successful attempt to throw a train from 
the track of one of our principal railroads, whereby a 
valuable life was lost, and all the passengers on the 
‘train imperiled. How many of these children have 
been brought to the State I am not aware, but of those 
brought here there are at this time in the Reform 
School eight boys and one girl, and two are at present 
inmates of the Additional Penitentiary, and the war- 
den informs me that he has had as many as ten at one 
time in confinement in that institution. This matter 
demands such legislative action as may be found 
practicable toward preventing the State from becom- 
ing a harbor for the criminal youth of the sea-board 
cities. 

The number of convictions for crime during 
the biennial period was 2,451. This is a dimi- 
nution, as compared with the prior term, when 
they numbered 2,979, of 164 per cent, and with 
the term ended September 30, 1877, of 25 per 
cent. The amount of fines imposed for the 
period was $137,707.83, and the amount col- 
lected was $34,959.42. The court expenses 
of the ninety-seven counties making returns 
amount to $715,035.48, being $38,448.92 less 
than for the former period, a reduction of 
about 54 per cent. The average cost of each 
conviction during the period was $291.81. 

The number of registered pharmacists in the 
State is 2,241. There are in operation 457 
mines, employing 6,176 hands. Ooal is mined 
in twenty-six counties, There are in the poor- 

- houses of the State, or receiving aid in counties 
without poor-houses, 1,304 persons, 

The amount of property insured against fire 
for the year 1880 was over $102,000,000, on 
which the premiums paid were $1,279,245.07. 
The amount insured under life policies for the 
same year was over $28,000,000, costing the 
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policy-holders in premiums paid for that year 
$127,091.66. 

The construction of railways is rapidly in- 
creasing in Jowa. At present there is a mile- 
age in the State of fully five thousand five 
hundred, and there is in process of construc- 
tion and partially completed fully one thousand 
miles more. All of the counties in the State 
save two have railway facilities, and these will 
be reached by lines now in process of construc- 
tion early in the spring of 1882. 

Among the lines under construction during 
the year were the following: 


ROADS. Miles. 
Des Moines\and St: Lowis) oo .:-101s)-0 10 se clele ecleieeieiers v0) 
Des Moines Northwestern or «0.0 .0<e cr + cin cinnieinipie nares 80 
Des Moines Northern’ 3... ...occccere sees stevnetecteerir 48 
Des Moines, Osceola and Southern..........-...-2-000. 53 
Des Moines.and Fort Dodge... ajc sso «sisimsciv sie ese = 50 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul...................... 270 
Chicago and Northwestern sc. ae. cect cle ele oleate ae 180 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Northern...............- 50 
Keokuk and St: Touts. sici\<iseteai-ieic/eisisistene easier 50 


Wabash and Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, from 
Humeston to Shenandoah 
Contralot Low as emmtiseis ceisler dele eta 60 
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Drake University, to be located at Des 
Moines, has been incorporated. It will be 
under the control of the Christian denomina- 
tion, and will absorb the former Oskaloosa 
College. It is intended for the education of 
both sexes. The total taxable property of the 
State amounts to $418,481,472.50. Excluding 
Polk County, this is made up as follows: land 
and town-lots, $295,016,392; personality, $87,- 
007,400; railroad property, $25,356,073. The 
number and value of live-stock reported are 
as follows: 











LIVE-STOCK. | Number. Value, 
AUS oe ax aarataraatee saree, 1,964,065 $20,266,656 
PlOVHOP ce ceee e -- Oas=t TOT TT8 20,550,802 
Mualogini? 6. e teenerexe 43,728 1,554,148 
BHEep re smiesialetesisien ste 436,306 543,295 
SWING cisesisieisteiine ties | 2,224,651 4,404,610 





The number of live-stock in 1875 was as 


follows: 
Cattle hate Eka c aces denver weateenceneanee 1,421,719 
Horses sactas Dane anaeewaes kre chee 698,205 
MUGS akrais,sarorsretetareistolsiaratais'a ahelpccitas)sioiaie etaieieene 87,93T 
BC O ps cigs ctetenterelns\e'<ln/aletc vroiciern sieisiereisignassrete 724,204 
Brine daa tasters dar micietaysials ciate sls seocemeiereats 8,086,161 


Which shows a gain in every class of animals 
except sheep, which have been reduced 287,- 
898 head. 

The number of public schools is 11,244, of 
which 508 are graded; teachers, 21,776—6,546 
male and 15,230 female; school-houses, 11,221, 
including 10,210 frame, 701 brick, 237 stone, 
and 73 log; volumes in district libraries, 26,- 
757; value of school-houses, $9,533,493 ; of 
apparatus, $205,180. There are 137 private 
schools in Iowa, with 522 teachers, and 15,098 
pupils. The total debt of the counties of the 
State amounts to $2,745,678, of which the sum 
of $2,592,222 is bonded. Of the counties, 
forty-one have no debt, fifty-two no bonded 
debt, and seventy no floating debt. The follow- 
ing figures show the progress of the State in 
manufactures: 
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Number of 
Number of A t of Amount of 
establishments, ae Amount of capital, er Gale weepe cea ty is a: Total products, 
532 1,707 $1,292,875 $478,016 $2,356,881 $3,351,783 
1,939 6,30T 7,247,180 1,922,417 8,612,259 13,917,325 
6,566 25,082 22,420,182 6,898,292 27,682,696 46,634,322 
6,720 89/863 31,409,470 916421042 46,220,419 WITLSTT 








_ The prominent industries are: Agricultural 
implements, employing nearly 1,000 persons ; 
brick and tile, over 2,500; flour and grist mill 
products, occupying nearly 3,000; lumber, al- 
most 6,000; cheese and butter, in factories, 
nearly 1,000; slaughtering and packing, about 
2,000 more, or some 15,000 persons in all. 

According to the census of 1880, lowa was 
the second among the States in the produc- 
tion of corn, yielding 276,093,295 bushels. Of 
wheat it produced 31,177,225 bushels. Of coal 
the product was 1,461,116 tons. 

The following proposed constitutional amend- 
ment has excited considerable discussion: ‘‘ No 
person shall manufacture for sale, or sell or 
keep for sale, as a beverage, any intoxicating 
liquors, including ale, wine, and beer.” 

It was adopted by the last Legislature, and 
must pass the next Legislature before it can be 
submitted to the people. It has been questioned 
whether it prohibits absolutely the manufact- 
ure for sale, or only the manufacture for sale 
as a beverage. The third annual jubilee of the 
temperance people of the State was held in 
July, when it was resolved to form a corpora- 
tion to be called the State Prohibitory Amend- 
ment Association of Iowa, having for its ob- 
jects “to procure the submission, adoption, and 
enforcement of the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of Iowa prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale, within this State, of all in- 
toxicating liquors as a beverage, including ale, 
wine, and beer.” 

The following resolutions were adopted : 


The temperance people of Iowa, represented at this, 
our third annual jubilee, gratefully acknowledge the 
divine blessing upon the labors of the past, and. hope- 
fully proceed to plan and labor for a grander jubilee 
in the swiftly approaching future. 

1. We rejoice in the general, permanent, and sym- 
metrical development of the temperance work through- 
out the avilize’ world, and especially that, as in other 
things, so in this grand march of the nations toward 
prohibition, America, the ‘‘ little child”’ in the family 
of nations, *‘ shall lead them.”’ 

2. We rejoice that our younger sister among the 
Western States was the first to catch this spirit, and 
Kansas, under the leadership of her noble Governor, 
St. John, has been the first to respond to Maine, and 
has ‘‘ prepared the way of the Lord,’’ by kindling the 
first of the fires of constitutional prohibition upon the 
prairies of the West. And we rejoice the more that, 
when the whisky ring invoked the aid of the Supreme 
Court in quenching these fires, that honorable body 
found it in neither their heads nor their hearts to relieve 
the distress of those devotees of drunkenness and ruin. 

3. We rejoice that the dominant political party in 
our State did, at its convention recently held at Des 
Moines, enthusiastically reaffirm its action favoring 
the submission of the amendment to a vote of the peo- 
ple, and did nominate as its standard-bearer a candi- 
date pledged in advance in favor of such submission ; 
and that another political party, honorable in its 


membership and respectable in its numbers, has also 
sounded the trumpet of “prohibition” with no un- 
certain sound ; while, as we have reason to feel assured, 
there are thousands of members of the only other po- 
litical party in the State who are our peers in their 
hostility to the liquor-traffic, and will stand shoulder 
to shoulder with us at the polls in support of the pro- 
posed amendment. 

4. We rejoice in the success that has crowned the la- 
bors of our ‘* Woman’s Christian Temperance Union,” 
not only in instructing and guarding the young, but 
also in reforming drinking men, and throwing around 
them influences helpful and beneficent ; and we hail 
them as honored coadjutors, worthy to be, and who 
ought to be, our equals in every word and work that 
tends to the world’s advancement. 

While thus rejoicing over the past, we recognize the 
magnitude of the work before us, and address ourselves 
thereto, believing it to be self-evident that, while dis- 
tillers, ‘brewers, iquor-dealers, saloon-keepers, gam- 
blers, and keepers of dens of vice, oppose prohibition ; 
all churches, all benevolent organizations, all who are 
interested in the education and elevation of society, 
and every individual engaged in any lawful and re- 
spectable business, ought to sustain prohibition by 
voice, vote, and uncompromising, invincible labor. 
Therefore, 

Kesolved, That we go from this convention deter- 
mined and pledged to work and vote for such candi- 
dates for the office of Senator and Representative, and 
only such, as are clearly and unequivocally pledged to 
vote and work for the submission of the prohibitory 
amendment to a vote of the people, as proposed by 
the last General Assembly—holding that a refusal to 
submit to a vote of the people any proposed constitu- 
tional amendment, when demanded by so large a 
number of the electors of a State, savors of disloyalty 
to the principles of our government and to the rights 
of a free people. 

fesolved, That, in furtherance of this purpose, we 
will push forward the work of organization for a 
thorough canvass of every county, township, ward, 
district, and individual in the State, seeking to im- 
press the individual with the disaster that may fall 
upon his own home as the result of his single vote. 

tesolved, That we highly esteem the valuable sery- 
ices of the press, both religious and secular, and in 
particular do we recognize the importance of well-sus- 
tained State temperance organs. We therefore com- 
mend ‘‘ The Prohibitionist,’”’ published at the capital 
of the State, and the ‘‘ Northwestern News,’’ pub- 
lished at Davenport, to the special attention and pat- 
ronage of all friends of temperance. 

Resolved, That we commend the wisdom of the or- 
ganization of a lecture bureau, under the control of 
a committee heretofore chosen by this body, and 
charged with the duty of supplying the field with 
competent and worthy workers, and at the same time 
guarding the public against impostors and incompe- 
tent pretenders. 

Ltesolved, That regarding this as an irrepressible 
conflict, so long as the demon of the liquor-trafiic lifts 
its head upon our soil, we go forth to this contest 
using every arm and munition heaven’s arsenal af- 
fords, especially the gospel, the law, moral suasion, 
and scientific instruction. Confiding in these forces, 
aided and energized by the power of our God, wz 
SHALL CONQUER. 


A conyention of brewers, called to concert 
measures to defeat the proposed amendment, 
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met January 19th, and adopted the following 
resolutions: 


Whereas, The enemies of personal liberty are con- 
stantly increasing their efforts to ingraft upon the 
statute-book of this State more laws with reference to 
the manufacture and sale of all liquors, the provisions 
of which are notoriously unjust and tyrannical; and, 

Whereas, An amendment to the Constitution of the 
State of Iowa, prohibiting the manutacture and sale 
of all liquors, meluding beer and wine, is now pending 
and will be brought upon its final passage before the 
next General Assembly ; therefore, be it 

resolved, That in the face of the existing and com- 
ing dangers to our business and to the continual en- 
croachments upon the rights and individual proper- 
ties of the citizens of this Commonwealth, we deem it 
the highest duty of all persons engaged in the sale or 
manutacture of distilled. or fermented liquors in this 
State to unite themselves for the purpose of defend- 
ing liberty and property as guaranteed to us by the 
Constitution of the State of Iowa. 

Resolved, That this convention proceed to organize 
a State Protective Association, embracing all re- 
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spectable persons engaged in the manufacture or sale 
of liquors. 

Resolved, That the members of this association are 
hereby ledged to use all just and honorable means to 
secure the eheiee of only such men to the Legislat- 
ure as are opposed to all sumptuary and prohibitory 
laws, regardless of their party affiliations. 


There are 120 breweries in the State, which 
in 1880 manufactured 252,000 barrels of beer, 
on which a tax of $252,000 was paid. In these 
breweries more than 1,000 people are em- 
ployed. The buildings, etc., represent a capi- 
tal of $2,840,000; machinery, apparatus, bar- 
rels, tubs, etc., an average value of $1,500,000; 
all these figures aggregate a total of $5,840,000. 
The wages for employés paid by the brewers 
amount to $720,000. 

According to the final returns of the census 
of 1880, the population, by counties, as com- 
pared with the returns of 1870, is as follows: 
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ISLAM, Tue Fourvure or. Mr. Wilfred S. 
Blunt, who spent several months in 1880 and 
1881 in Jiddah, the sea-port of Mecca, and 
in Egypt and Syria, in the almost exclusive 
society of Mussulmans, for the purpose of ob- 
serving the tendencies of Mohammedan thought 
and of studying the prospects for the future of 
the faith of Islam, gives an estimate as to the 
approximate census of the Haj, or pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and of the population of the Moham- 
medan world, which will be found in the table 
on the following page. 

The numbers included in the four great sects 
are roughly given as follows: 


1. The Sunnites, or Orthodox Mohammedans.,.. 145,000,000 
2, ‘The'Shiltes, orsectiof All; ccs nc..0 we neces - 15,000,000 
8. The Abadites (Abadhiyeh)............. ee wets 7,000,000 
4. The Wahabites...... deans neoks tea Sastadentes 8,000,000 


All of these sects hold in common to the 
four fundamental beliefs of Islam, viz.: A be- 
lief in one true God, the creator and ordainer 
of all things; 2. A belief in a future life of re- 
ward and punishment; 3. A belief in a divine 
revelation imparted first to Adam, and renewed 
at intervals to Noah, to Abraham, to Moses, 
and to Jesus Christ, and, last of all, in its per- 
fect form, to Mohammed—a revelation not of 
dogma only, but of practice, which has taught 
a universal rule of life for all mankind, in poli- 
tics and legislation, as well as in doctrine and 
morals; and, 4, A belief in the Koran as the 
literal word of God, and in its inspired inter- 
pretation by the Prophet and his companions, 
preserved through tradition (Hadith). On other 
points, however, both of belief and practice, 
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TABLE OF THE MECCA PILGRIMAGE OF 1880. 
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Ottoman subjects, including pilgrims from Syria and Irak, but not from Arabia proper...... 


Mey PUANneMeen rset eas eee Lath ACRE aoe, 
Mongrebbins, “ people of the West” (Arabic-speaking Mussulmans from the Barbary States) 
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Independent Afghans and Beloochees (included in the Indian 
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they differ so widely that they must be consid- 
ered as not only distinct from, but hostile to, 
each other; but not so irreconcilably so but 
that they all allow the rest to be distinctly 
within the pale of Islam, and will pray on oc- 
casion in each other’s mosques, and kneel at the 
same shrines on pilgrimages, 

The Sunnite, the orthodox and predominant 
sect of Islam, is subdivided into three consid- 
erable sects or schools of theology. The Hane- 
fite sect, which is most largely represented in 
the pilgrimage, is the school to which the 
whole Osmanli race and the official classes, in- 
cluding the vice-regal courts of Egypt, Tripoli, 
and Tunis, and the courts of most of the Indian 
princes, are attached. It is the most conserva- 
tive of the sects, and holds, according to the 
expositions of the Turkish Ulema, that the 
elaboration of new doctrine is absolutely closed, 
and that nothing can be added to or taken away 
from the already existing body of religious law. 
It has, however, become extremely lax as to 
practice. 

The Malekite sect is “puritanical, fierce in 
its dogma, severe in its morals,” and embraces 
the most fervent and most fanatical of the be- 
lievers—men of ostensible and sincere piety, 
who “represent more nearly than any other 
Mussulmans the ancient earnestness of the 
Prophet’s companions.” It includes the Ara- 
bian and African tribes west of the Nile, and 
the Fellahin of the Delta. It also believes 
that inquiry has been closed, and change is im- 
possible. 

The Shafite sect is the most numerous, and 
embraces most of the Arabs out of Africa, the 
mass of the Mussulman population in India, at 
least where Arabian influence prevails, and the 
Malay Mohammedans. The Shafites appear 
disposed to widen rather than narrow the area 
of theology, are more humane than the other 
sects in their bearing toward infidels, “ finding 
a common ground with them in the distinction 
between right and wrong,” entertain ideas of a 
moral reformation, and appear to feel, without 
being willing to admit it, an indefinite desire 


to see Islam united once more, even at the ex- 
pense of some dogmatic concessions. 

A fourth sect, the Hanballite, is included 
among the Sunnite bodies, but it now has only 
a few followers. 

The Shiites number, outside of Persia, one 
million Iraki Arabs, five million in India, a 
few in Syria and Afghanistan, and isolated 
groups near Medina and in the large cities of 
the West. They refuse to tolerate the preten- 
sions of any one now in authority to the title 
of Imam and Caliph, but hold it in abeyance, 
awaiting the advent of the Mohdy, or leader, 
who is to reunite Islam; and a belief is said to 
prevail among them that reform is at hand, 
and the leader may be expected at any moment 
and from any quarter. The religious bitterness 
between this division of Islam and the Sun- 
nites has sensibly declined within the last fifty 
years, 

The heretical sect of the Abadhiyeh are found 
only in Oman and Zanzibar. They simply re- 
ject all communion with the Sunnites, and deny 
all Khalifal history and authority later than the 
reign of Omar, as well as all the later tradi- 
tions. Allied to thern are the Zeidites of Yemen, 
whose sympathies lie on the side of liberality 
of opinion and reform in morals, but whose 
sole importance, their numbers being few, lies 
in their geographical proximity to Mecca. 

The Wahabite movement has failed as an 
effort to regenerate the Mohammedan world 
politically, but the spirit of reform it awakened 
has remained, with effects that may be seen in 
the present unquiet attitude of expectation in 
Islam—its indirect result. In Arabia the zeal 
of the Wahabites has declined, and has given 
place to liberal ideas, 

The Ohinese Mohammedans are scattered 
and isolated, and can not well be placed in any 
of the general groups. 

The relative numerical inferiority of the Ot- 
toman Mohammedans is strikingly exhibited in 
the census-table. Ottoman thought appears in 
quite as subordinate a position when Islam is 
viewed in perspective. This was exemplified 
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in Mr. Blunt’s observations at Jiddah, where 
every race and language and sect of Moham- 
medanism are represented in the throngs of 
pilgrims, and where the stranger hears dis- 
cussed on every side the politics of the great 
world; where ‘the religion professed is that 
of a wider Islam than he has been accustomed 
to in Turkey or in India,” and where his view 
of Islam becomes suddenly enlarged. And Mr. 
Blunt owns ‘to having come away with more 
than a gratified curiosity, and to having found 
new worlds of thought and life in an atmos- 
phere I had fancied to be only of decay. I 
was astonished at the vigorous life of Islam, at 
its practical hopes and fears in this modern 
nineteenth century, and, above all, at its reality 
as a moral force.” 

Nevertheless, the Sultan assumes to be Ca- 
liph of the whole Mohammedan world, and his 
title is tacitly conceded by the mass of the 
Sunnite sect. According to the orthodox doc- 
trine, a caliph is essential as the ex-officio head 
of the religious polity of Islam, and as the suc- 
cessor of the Prophet. Whoever holds the 
office is theoretically king over all Islam, and 
its supreme religious authority in spiritual mat- 
ters; although, practically, his temporal juris- 
diction can only extend to such lands as he can 
hold by arms; and the Sultan has not for many 
centuries exercised any direct authority in 
spiritual matters. The Sultan derives his title 
as Caliph from Selim I, who, having captured 
and beheaded the reigning Mameluke Sultan of 
Egypt, in 1517, acquired from a descendant of 
the house of Abbas, whom he found living as titu- 
lar Caliph at Cairo, a cession of his rights. One 
of Selim’s successors obtained from the Ulemaa 
decision that his title was valid, because he held 
it—1. By the right of the sword—until a 
claimant with a better title should appear; 2. 
By election, the form of which is still kept up; 
3. By nomination, derived from the original 
cession to Selim; 4. By virtue of the guardian- 
ship he exercises over the two shrines (at Mecca 
and Medina); and, 5. By virtue of his possess- 
ing the Amanat, or sacred relics. These claims, 
however, do not rule without being passively 
disputed. The Emperor of Morocco claims 
himself to be the Caliph, as the representative 
of that ancient schism of Cordova which took 
place in the second century; but the limited 
extent of his dominion and his remoteness from 
the center of Mohammedanism prevent his 
claim from being effectively heard. Of more 
importance are the claims of the princes of the 
house of Koreysh, at Mecca, which are sup- 
ported by the fact of descent from Ali Ibn 
Abutaleb, the fourth Oaliph, and through his 
wife, Fatmeh, from Mohammed himself, and 
are centered in the Grand Shereef of Mecca, 
as the ostensible head of the house. The Sul- 
tan does not venture to dispute the claim, but 
buys it off, and has established thereby one of 
the strongest facts which he is able to use in 
support of his own exercise of the powers of 
Caliph. The Shereef of Mecca has no political 
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strength, and needs the support of some stronger 
power to defend him against the hostile Ara- 
bian tribes of Nejd, and to protect the pilgrim 
routes to Mecca, on the freedom of which, and 
the consequent continued coming of pilgrims, 
his prosperity depends. The Sultan affords 
the required protection, -and, in addition, trans- 
mits annually to the Shereef the revenues of 
the Vacouf within the Turkish Empire, which 
are supposed to amount to nearly half a million 
pounds sterling. In return he is acknowledged 
as sovereign, and enjoys undisturbed power 
and patronage, except in Mecca itself; and 
also holds the power of removal and nomina- 
tion of the Shereef, provided he always selects 
that officer from the shereefal family. ‘ Either 
hates and despises the other, the patron and 
the patronized; and, save that their union is a 
necessity, it would long ago have, by mutual 
consent, been dissolved.” 

The internal movements of recent years in 
Turkey and in the whole Mohammedan world 
have turned very largely upon the position of 
the house of Othman in relation to the cal- 
iphate. Sultan Abdul-Aziz, in the early part of 
his reign, eagerly took up with a suggestion 
that his strength and Turkish influence might 
be greatly increased by putting the spiritual 
authority of the Sultan as Caliph more promi- 
nently forward. The Ulema readily agreed to 
the scheme, and enthusiastically entered into 
the prosecution of it. Missionaries were sent 
out to propagate in all the Mohammedan states 
the doctrine of the Sultan’s spiritual leadership. 
The party of “* Young Turkey,” with Midhat 
Pasha, accepted the central idea of the plan, and 
labored to secure its realization in a modified 
form, the prominent feature of which was the 
separation of the political power from the 
spiritual functions of the Caliph. With this 
object, they sought to establish a constitutional 
parliamentary system of government, in which 
a ministry should assume the charge of tem- 
poral affairs and be responsible for their man- 
agement, leaving the Sultan, still the nominal 
head of the state, to be occupied pre-eminently 
with his ecclesiastical duties. Abdul-Aziz 
proved to be incompetent to carry out this en- 
terprise on which he had apparently started 
well, became an impediment to it, and was de- 
posed. Abdul-Hamid was better fitted to the 
purposes of the Ulema, and seemed more capa- 
ble of carrying them out, but, before he was 
able to accomplish anything in that direction, 
the prestige of Turkey as a power was nearly 
destroyed by its defeat in war, and a new diffi- 
culty of the most formidable character had to 
be met. Abdul-Hamid and those who are co- 
operating with him have not, however, given up 
their scheme, but are still using every effort to 
promote it. 

In the mean time a new scheme, in which 
Midhat Pasha is credited with being a promi- 
nent mover, has been started among the Ara- 
bians and the Mohammedans who are not 
friendly to Turkish rule, for the erection of a 
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caliphate distinct from and independent of the 
Ottoman sultanate. This was the central idea 
of the agitation which prevailed in Syria while 
Midhat Pasha was governor there; it is the 
practical motive to which life is given by the 
expectancy shared by all the Arabs of the 
speedy coming of a Mohdy or guide who is to 
appear as a chief to unite and purify Islam 
and restore its prestige ; and it is a paramount 
object of the rising of the tribes which is 
threatened in North Africa, and which is be- 
lieved to be directed as much against Turkish 
authority as against European aggression. 

A correspondent of the London ‘“ Times,” 
who appears to have gained a fairly intelligible 
view of the intrigues of the Ottoman court, 
has written to that journal from Constantino- 
ple, January 12, 1882, an account of the con- 
sultations that are going on within the palace 
of the Sultan relative to the declaration of the 
Ottoman caliphate. At the Sublime Porte all 
is still outwardly European in its aspect; but 
at the imperial palace Asiatic methods and 
Pan-Islamic thought prevail, and it is here 
that the radical transformation which Turkish 
statesmanship has undergone during the present 
Sultan’s reign must be studied. The object of 
raising Turkey to an honorable place among 
the European powers, and making Constanti- 
nople one of the great European capitals, which 
had guided Turkish diplomacy for the fifty 
years previous to the beginning of the present 
reign, has been exchanged for that of making 
the Ottoman Empire the nucleus of a new uni- 
versal caliphate, and Constantinople the po- 
litical center of the Mohammedan world; and 
the Sultan draws his inspiration from men who 
are in sympathy with this ambition, and seeks 
European advice only so far as he can use it to 
assist him in accomplishing its object. Ac- 
cording to this writer, whose view does not 
otherwise differ from those of other observers, 
the project of a united Islam under the Otto- 
man caliphs dates from the present reign; and 
the patriotism of Abdul-Aziz and the party of 
Young Turkey was of a Turkish, not of a Mo- 
hammedan, kind. As long as it appeared pos- 
sible or probable that Turkey would continue 
to be able to find a patron among the Christian 
powers, the Turks were willing to be satisfied 
to have affairs go on in the old traditional 
way; and it was not till the Russian Govern- 
ment had displayed its real policy in the Treaty 
of San Stefano, and the Congress of Berlin had 
shown that Turkey had no longer any Chris- 
tian protector, that the Turks began to feel 
that they had nothing to hope from Christen- 
dom, and the ground was prepared for Pan- 
Islamist theories. Under the indignation that 
was excited against the Sultan and his dynasty 
for the destruction of Turkish prestige under 
their rule, a plan was formed for the elevation 
to the caliphate of the Shereef of Mecca. In 
order to forestall suspicion, the scheme was 
communicated to the Sultan in a disguised 
form, in which its real aim was concealed be- 
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neath a pretense of working for an Islamitic 
union under the sovereignty of the Sultan. 
Abdul-Hamid, whose capacity is recognized 
and appreciated by all observers of Turkish 
affairs, detected the real nature of the scheme, 
and, dexterously checkmating his enemies, 
turned it to his own advantage by putting him- 
self at the head of it. He enlisted, to aid him 
in carrying it out, Sheik Zaffer, a Tripolitan, 
who had long been his spiritual director ; Munif 
Effendi, now Munif Pasha, who had been Min- 
ister of Public Instruction; Abdul Huda, a 
young sheik of an old Aleppine Arab family ; 
Ghazi Osman, the hero of Plevna; and Beh- 
ram Aga, the chief eunuch. Schemes for re- 
forming and renovating the native institutions 
in accordance with certain old principles were 
undertaken and abandoned, after a short trial 
under the administration of Khairredin Pasha. 
Plans for extending the influence of the coun- 
try to foreign populations were pressed more 
vigorously and persistently. Personages of 
distinction in all parts of the Mussulman world 
were encouraged to visit Constantinople, and 
received there a liberal hospitality and marked 
consideration. The agents who were sent 
abroad in the interest of the scheme were re- 
ceived with favor in the most distant countries. 
The Mussulmans of India were well impressed 
with it, and a special organ in the Urdu lan- 
guage, called the “ Peik Islam,” was founded at 
Constantinople to keep them informed respect- 
ing it. In Afghanistan the propaganda was 
encouraged by England; and the special envoy 
of the Sultan, who was sent to Cabool to warn 
Shere Ali against too intimate relations with 
Russia, told, on his return to Constantinople, 
how the people had crowded around him in 
order to have the honor of touching the gar- 
ment of an envoy of the Caliph. The scheme 
was resisted for a time by the Shereef Hussein 
of Mecca and the Khedive of Egypt, but these 
princes were put out of the way, the former 
by assassination, the latter by deposition. Since 
then the idea of the caliphate has made rapid 
progress on the eastern coast of the Red Sea 
and in the valley of the Nile. The dispositions 
of the people of the land which formerly com- 
posed the Western Caliphate were at first ad- 
verse, but were changed by the French inya- 
sion of Tunis, which “aroused the dormant 
hatred of the infidel, and transformed from a 
harmless theory into a very dangerous reality 
the Sultan’s caliphal pretensions with regard 
to Northern Africa.” The danger of these 
pretensions, in the view of the correspondent 
of the ‘‘ Times,” does not lie in any probability 
of the Sultan being able to create a vast Pan- 
Islamic empire, but in the possibility that the 
Mussulmans who live beyond the limits of the 
Ottoman Empire, and who owe allegiance to 
sovereigns other than the Sultan, should be 
brought under the influence of Constantino- 
ple, and that this influence should be used 
at critical moments to produce popular sedi- 
tion and insurrection—a possibility that has 
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already become real in Tunis and Southern 
Algeria. 

Both these moyements—the one that aims 
to extend and develop the spiritual authority 
of the Sultan, and that which aspires to the 
erection of an independent caliphate—contem- 
plate a union of the Mohammedan world, and 
may equally be called Pan-Islamic: the ques- 
tion as to which party will prevail must be one 
of physical force, for the Sultan’s title to the 
caliphate avowedly rests solely upon his ability 
to maintain it thus. The parties opposed to the 
Sultan labor under the disadvantage of not 
being united under any single leader, and of 
having their forces scattered. The Shereef of 
Morocco advances a claim to the title; and a 
chief has arisen in Tripoli who claims to be the 
expected leader of the Mohammedan prophecies, 
and promises to reveal himself openly to the 
world on the 12th of November, 1882. This 
leader, who is called E] Mehdi, is the sacrosanct 
head of the Sennoussia community, which is 
said to have hundreds of monasteries in North 
Africa, and even in Arabia and Syria, and to 
be obeyed by Mohammedan tribes of the desert 
whose very names are unknown to Europeans. 
The prophecy of which he aspires to accom- 
plish the fultillment is believed to have been 
drawn up by Sennoussi, the Algerine Moor—a 
shereef or descendant of the Prophet—who 
founded in 1850 the great organization which 
now disputes with the Turks the sovereignty 
of Southern Tripoli, and which supplies the 
material resources for the resistance offered by 
the Tunisian tribes to the Turkish invasion. It 
has been circulated for several years through 
the Moorish-Mussulman world, and predicts 
that ‘‘on the Ist of the month of Mohassan, in 
the year 1300 (November 12, 1882), will ap- 
pear the El Mohdy, or Messiah. He will be 
exactly forty years of age, and of noble bear- 
ing. One arm will be longer than the other; 
his father’s name will be Mohammed, his 
mother’s Fatima, and he will be hidden for a 
time prior to his manifestation.”” The Tripoli- 
tan E] Mehdi has the physical peculiarity re- 
ferred to, his right arm reaching to his knee, 
and he has for four years been hidden from all 
eyes in a religious retreat. Another chief has 
risen in Soodan. The Khedive of Egypt is 
believed to be willing to aspire to the position 
of a leader if an opportunity should be offered 
him ; and the followers of Colonel Arabi, in 
the same country, are said to be earnestly 
watching for the deliverer. The family of the 
Shereef of Mecca have the vast advantage over 
any other possible competitors to the supreme 
title of Islam that they are of the acknow]- 
edged blood of that tribe of Koreysh which 
Mohammed himself designated as his heirs, and 
‘are surrounded with a halo of religious pres- 
tige which would make their acquisition of the 
supreme temporal title appear natural to all 
but the races who have been in subjection to 
the Ottomans,” 

The Sultan, who is said to acknowledge the 
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superior rank of the shereefs on ceremonial 
occasions, is well aware of this fact, and has 
therefore always taken particular pains, by 
subsidies, by fostering family feuds, by personal 
selection of the shereefs, and by influence over 
them personally, to keep them in subordination 
to him. The assassination of the Shereef El 
Husseyn Ibn Aoun, on the 14th of March, 1880, 
although nothing is positively known on the 
subject, is believed to have been inspired by 
political motives. The murdered Shereef was 
a man of liberal views, friendly toward the 
European powers, and so popular among the 
Arabs of Hejaz as to excite the jealousy of the 
Turkish Government. The Shereef who took 
his place, Abdul Mutalleb, was of arival branch 
of the family, of Wahabite affiliations, and a 
fierce fanatic, and had twice before been 
shereef and twice deposed. He is more than 
ninety years old, and it has been mentioned 
as a curious coincidence that his name is the 
same which the traditions give to the vicege- 
rent of the Mohdy who is to appear in 1882, 
and overthrow the Turkish power and the 
caliphate of Constantinople. It is believed by 
inany Mussulmans that an Arabian caliphate, 
deriving an undoubted title direct from the 
founder of the faith, would go far toward 
reconciling the sects with orthodox Islam, and 
restoring unity among them. The Arabians 
would be able to give their caliphate a strong 
and effective support; for they are described 
as being an active, vigorous, and liberal-minded 
people; their settled estates in the oases are 
well kept and thrifty; and the political princes 
in the states of the peninsula have given their 
people a security of government that is un- 
known under Turkish jurisdiction. 

Opposite opinions prevail on the question 
whether the Mohammedan religion is capable 
of being reformed and given a development in 
accordance with the present tendencies of civ- 
ilized nations. The Rey. Edward Sell, who 
has embodied the results of fifteen years’ study 
among the Mussulmans of India in his “ Faith 
of Islam,” has shown that the Koran is not the 
sole standard of Moslem doctrine and practice, 
but that it is supplemented by three other 
standards of nearly equal authority. The Ko- 
ran itself is held to be unique among sacred 
books, and pre-eminent over them all, because 
every word of it was composed in heaven and 
dictated to Mohammed, word by word, in the 
Arabic language, and in an audible voice, while 
the other divine books were received by the 
prophets who uttered them only in the form 
of ideas, Thus, it can not be altered in the 
slightest degree. It is, however, supplemented 
and explained by the ‘“ Sunnat,”’ which consists 
of the commands given by the Prophet outside 
of the Koran, and the examples set by him, 
including his ‘‘recorded sayings, doings, and 
silences” on certain subjects, which, though 
technically not as sacred as the Koran, are 
quite as binding, and are in many cases the 
authoritative interpretation of doubtful pas- 
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sages in the Koran. A third standard is the 
‘Tjma,” or consensus of the leading Mohamme- 
dan theologians on all disputed points of faith 
and practice, which is based on the systems of 
jurisprudence established by the four great or- 
thodox Imaums, Abn Hanifa, Ibn Malik, As- 
Shafii, and Ibn Hanbal. These decisions are 
absolutely binding on all true believers, and it 
has been an article of faith with men of the 
Turkish schools since the eleventh century of 
the Christian era, that all further discussion or 
interpretation on these points is closed. The 
fourth standard, ‘‘Qias,” is provided in the 
system of analogical reasoning practiced by the 
doctors of the Mohammedan law. The Turkish 
school hold that this method of interpretation 
also is closed by the rule that nothing can be 
drawn out by it that is contradictory to or does 
not coincide with what is determined by the 
other three standards. Another school, rep- 
resented by the Turkish liberals and the Ara- 
bian reformers, has arisen, who believe that this 
method can be used so as to afford a system 
under which the principles of Islam may be 
adapted to any exigency that may arise. They 
maintain that Mohammedanism in its institu- 
tion, and for many centuries after its birth, 
was eminently a rationalistic creed, and that 
its first spiritual triumphs were obtained 
through reason as well as through faith. The 
rules then established, embodied in custom and 
law, served as a sufficient guide while Islam 
was confined to Arabia, but had to be elabo- 
rated by further reasoning, as was done by the 
four great Imaums, as soon as it went out 
from Arabia, and had to meet new conditions. 
By the same principle, a new elaboration of 
reasoning is now called for, since the faith has 
to face other new and unprecedented condi- 
tions, and will be in place whenever a new 
leader may appear with sufficient authority to 
direct it and give it approval. These views, 
and the expectation of the new leader, or 
Mohdy, prevail most wherever Arab thought 
is the strongest, and it is there, says Mr. Blunt, 
‘that we now find the surest symptoms of re- 
turning mental life. Modern Arabia, wherever 
she has come in contact with what we call 
the civilization of the world, has shown her- 
self ready and able to look it in the face; and 
she is now setting herself seriously to solve the 
problem of her own position, and that of her 
creed toward it. . . . Where her intelligence 
has remained unclouded by the sense of polit- 
ical wrong, she has proved herself capable not 
only of understanding the better thought of Eu- 
rope, but of assimilating with it as akin to her 
own.” Thus at Cairo, the Arabian ulemas are 
rapidly assimilating to their own the higher 
principles of European thought, and adopting 
some of the better features of European moral- 
ity. In Oman and Peninsular Arabia general- 
ly there is a real feeling of cordiality between 
the Mohammedan and his Christian guest. The 
abolition of slavery in Zanzibar was a conces- 
sion to European opinion as much as to Euro- 
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pean force; ‘and a moral sympathy is ac- 
knowledged between a Moslem and a Christian 
state which has its base in a common sense of 
right and justice.” The same humane feeling 
is known to exist in Nejd; it is believed to 
exist in Yemen; in Hejaz, the most fanatical 
of Mohammedan states, Mr. Blunt found “all 
that was truly Arabian in the population as 
truly liberal”; and the late Shereef of Mecca 
was ready, when he was assassinated, to open 
his country to European intercourse, and abol- 
ish the slave-trade. The best thinkers of Is- 
lam, who seek to promote these views, are 
simply waiting a legal authority to change, and 
are seeking means to call such an authority out 
and put it in a position to act. 

The political prospects of Islam are less 
promising than are the forecasts of its relig- 
ious zeal and spiritual supremacy. Its princi- 
pal independent states are hard pressed by hos- 
tile Christian nations. The Ottoman power is 
threatened in Europe and Armenia, and Turk- 
ish statesmen themselves can not exclude the 
belief that it is only a question of a short time 
when the Sultan will have to retire from those 
outlying provinces, and fall back upon the 
Turkish populations of Asia Minor and the 
Arabian tribes. Persia, weak, disorganized, 
and decaying, is constantly threatened by 
Russia, while the Turcomans of the desert and 
the tribes beyond the Oxus and the Jaxartes 
are submitting to the same great power. Af- 
ghanistan, the last of the great independent 
khanates, is overshadowed by Russia and 
England. The Mediterranean states of Africa 
are either already under European influence 
or objects of the jealous greed of rival powers. 
In India, the largest population of Mohammed- 
ans in any single country is under the con- 
trol of the English Government; and another 
large population of Malay Mohammedans is 
restrained by Dutch rule. Two desperate at- 
tempts of Mohammedans within the Chinese 
Empire to recover independence have been 
suppressed, jn Yunnan and Kashgar, with 
bloody massacres. Mohammedanism holds its 
own, however, in the interior of Asiatic Tur- 
key and Arabia, and is making a rapid spir- 
itual growth in Southeastern Asia, where it is 
believed that it, rather than Christianity, is 
destined to supplant Buddhism, and in the in- 
terior of Africa, where it has the advantage in 
the rivalry with Christianity, and appears des- 
tined to be the religion of the future. Whether 
it will be able to maintain its spiritual ascend- 
ency and growth without a strong center of 
temporal power, or whether it will again be 
able to establish such a power as shall com- 
mand the respect of the world, and maintain 
its influence among the populations of the faith, 
are questions to which the present condition of 
affairs does not afford the data for an intelli- 
gent answer. 

ITALY, a kingdom of Southern Europe. 
King, Humbert I, born March 14, 1844. He 
succeeded his father, Victor Emanuel IJ, Janu- 
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ary 9, 1878, and married, April 22, 1868, Mar- 
garetha, daughter of Prince Ferdinand of Sa- 
voy, Duke of Genoa. Heir-apparent, Victor 
Emanuel, Prince of Naples, born November 
11, 1869. 

The area of Italy is 296,322°91 square kilo- 
metres, or 114,415 square miles. The follow- 
‘ing table gives ‘the area of the larger territorial 
divisions (compartimenti), with the population 
at the close of 1879: 


























TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS. Bapate Ele # qacrelencndia 
metres, 1879, 

PICU MOT Decraemias mes ak ccsisctse hee 29,286°20 | 8,107,026 
PAPAIN teyolaictoieisiaieteie ss cite aiaisdiain.s 5,824: 20 894,244 
GORD AINE Via aye eral ate aicte earaigierstetas tee 28,526°81 | 8,684,594 
WiGNCTIALE cruisin sldeinisalecty oases 23,468°73 | 2,841,735 
EI TINALL 8 Seyatnrae cia) ea Blecta cicicteliymicte eras 20,515°09 | 2,209,917 
Ham rl a eet. ee leeleisiustsietee ai g's cine 9,633 °46 574,873 
The Marches 9,703° 70 958,253 
Tuscany seseee.| 24,052°99 | 2,286,606 
PROTO Leet e mT biel es stemsnes hers 11,917°13 849,546 
The Abruzzi and Molise eiauateteod is 17,290°11 1,841,457 
Campantawy. saws) acces ooeweows 17,978°00 | 2,894,187 
eA UTS ie yaiclevas s/aicleleie'sviete's s<teers.e 22,115°07 i, 5536 4.65 
BOSH CALS sete cris cleninroisiniSee Sere'oes 10,675°9T 536,944 
Calabria mermasc rie coecccesiasiseae 17,257-13 | 1,271,622 
Sicilyaerateeveeattet oe ..| 29,241°27 | 2,882,851 
MaKdiMiaieeet ciate Gases ies vedere s]s ce 24,842-05 671,772 

Gtaleemeenneted caeccicee .2 296,322°91 | 28,487,091 





Italy acquired its first colony in 1881, by the 
acquisition of Assab Bay, on the Red Sea, with 
a population of about 1,000. 

The movement of population for 1879 was 
as follows: 


Marriages letersta atorelarse*sieieter o etevaie elole Selsteeretoncers 213,096 
ae | inclusive of still-births. | sean 
SGILEDithaneee nent oe ane renee: Mele 33,625 
SuEplusvor births says aj. <i sieteiene-clrnse ees 227, 471 


The number of emigrants for 1880 was 119,- 
901. 

The principal countries of destination were 
as follows: 





IEANGCO sore fopeiaio nis aisfervin) siete + so 8i0 Miao Sani taisialeiszsisisys eiersieps 43,172 
Austro-Hungary . 

Switzerland Wiemccsisenere es oe 

Germanthin pire see says sec desee aes oe te cusloaes os 520 
Greece, Turkey, Servia, and Roumania.............. 4,598 


Other European countries 
PALS GPa a alascitieivetere es éisleis tiars 





Brazil, Venezuela, Mexico, Central America, and United 
States of Colombia 
La Plata states........... 





The population of the principal cities, on 
January 1, 1879, was as follows, according to 
the calculations of the Bureau of Vital Statis- 
tics: 


SIN@DIGB miesreeia ele/s/e 4: 458,614 | Florence (Jan. 1, 1880) at 20T 
Milan esis savas aigiose ase! ss 292,524 | Venice,...........+6 31,276 
BOOM ss renee Meisieiases' 289,821 | Messina,............ 120700 
Palermo: Soacten aap 236,579 | Bologna............ 111,933 
Morin secret esis 281,686 | Leghorn ............ 97,410 
Genoa: Mo Amie dea ee 178,006 | Catanias. 4, ./i.0 stuns 90, 996 


The Italian ministry consisted, at the close 
of 1881, of the following members: President 
of the Council and Minister of the Interior, A. 
Depretis; Minister of Foreign Affairs, P. 8S. 
Mancini; Minister of Public Instruction, G. 
Baccelli; Minister of Finance and of the Treas- 
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ury, A. Magliani; Minister of War, General E. 
Ferrero; Minister of the Navy, Vice-Admiral 
F, Acton; Minister of Grace, Justice, and Wor- 
ship, J. Zanardelli ; Minister of Public Works, 
A. Baccarini; Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, D. Berti. 

The actual receipts and disbursements of the 
kingdom, from 1876 to 1879, were as follows 
(in lire, one lira=19°3 cents) : 





Disbursements, Deficit (D ) or 





YEARS. Receipts. surplus (3) 
TST Octepstetois eters 1,429,423,758 | 1,486,837,418 | D. 7,413,655 
TEN veraiaisieeiee 1,491,778,495 1,480,750,305 | 8.11 028, 190 
LSS sere. 1,443,085,277 | 1,480,822,500 | 8. 12 219 TT 
S(O crietetreiee 1,470,992,506 | 1,428,478,752 | 8. 42, 513,754 


In the budget for 1881 the revenue was esti- 
mated as follows: 





REVENUE. Lire. 
Ordinary:d.c cacesel: sovenees lemeniesee 1,293,180,89T 
Extraordinary: neste scielen! seis eee 141,891,460 

Totalhsd.cissivstevs = swleia sates reisyerere 1,434,522, 357 


Some of the principal sources of the ordinary 
revenue were as follows: 


REVENUE. Lire. 
‘Direct taxes o 22 si4ceics seve ete vadeneone 867,188,646 
Ginis tba so etsistestiis semieeiaere ois 45,500,000 
OMS GOT ee areteioieiels > eis a feislerapsieleia/<lnis aeeiotanare 188,000,000 
Salt and tobacco monopoly.............. 191, 500, 000 


Posts, telegraphs, and public institutions 99, 898, OTT 
The expenditure was estimated as follows: 














DEPARTMENTS. Ordinary AUS) 
expenditures, expenditures, 
Ministry of the Treasury...... 716,568,417 | 19,690,820 
of Finance: Jacscece os 180,908,194 616,695 
“of Justice and Worship 28,130,122 114,700 
g of Foreign Affairs..... 6,227,461 116,300 
He of Public Instruction. 27,540,726 1,041,197 
ce of Interior:.655. <0 56,520,069 2,224 896 
x of Public Works...... 61,226,032 | 105,229,880 
SP FOL |Web iccecten cn iemnrs 192,809,760 | 21,926,667 
sy \ ofthe Navynccnauctce 43,400,661 2,734,000 
“ of Agriculture........ 8,512,613 1,162,678 
otal terencenteris 1,271,844,655 | 154,867,383 
ee —_ 
Total expenditure 1,426,711,988 
Total revenue........... 1,484,522,857 
Expected surplus........ 7,810,869 








The interest and amortization of the publie 
debt in 1880 were as follows (in lire) : 











DEBT. Interest. Amortization. 
1. Consolidated debt.......... 896,479,400 | ........ 
2, Permanent rente of the Holy 
S60, dfatererareo we Areiciersis i aforets eeoke 8,220,000," Wo cremreniere 
8. Funded debt inscribed in the 2,048,550 
Libro Grande. 2... «cos. cee 85,885,635 
4, Miscellaneous debt.......... 44,091,360 1,897,952 
5. Floating debt............6. 14015876 neces 
SLOtAL scoiciacalsiomtciers ellis aieeais 498,697,271 8,946,502 





The strength of the Italian army, on Sep- 
tember 380, 1880, was as follows: 


Infantry of the line........0+52--s0seserrs 254,181 
Military distriote.. jo .:.0 cc wsasicnmncienns 275,836 
Companies of the Alp8.......---.+++++0 . 12,176 
Borsagilertsvicn eciccive oe tenets aresicretr vate 42,827 
Cavalry........ Saieiole olersiolainiee mersiefereis inte - 88,951 


TRALY: 













Brought forward accesses aeeccekucs 618,471 
Artillery see mec ones soak ote: gue te 59,807 
Mn GinGera Meat sae tnn Se cetawccacek cee le 18,984 
Grendarmesienneycetacccscsovs acces. . 17,591 
Military schools..... Ret siceslaeaese sisatadac 8,210 
Sanitary companies.... ................. 4,524 
AV SUOTaNS Aner ertade cele s se Geeu dc checks 278 
Buu dldenordennne tae ccccs tis oole soya chok, 851 
Disciplinary companies................... 1,338 
Ponaliinstitntions ih J.2as6csc. boee cn conc 2,102 
OMioera inservice cc eok oc cose coonioccen cc - 11,980 
OUhGER OI Corsa nes eee. . StS: eae 2,421 

1. Standing army............. 736,503 
2, Provincial militia ... 281,867 
8. Officers of reserve... 8,188 
ee lorritorial militancy: |.tacichcicslc se eeie hare 697,426 

SEOGAL. Con crete cia cee etn tie 1,718,933 


The navy was composed as follows on Jan- 
uary 1, 1880: 

















VESSELS, | No. | Guns. | Tons, | Horse- 
power. 
MEN-OF-Wak : 
Frencladsec.5cisece 0s 17 | 242 101,661 12,830 
Screw-steamers...... 15 143 23,590 4,470 
Side-wheel steamers. . 6 41 7,960 2,050 
Total men-of-war..| 88 | 426 133,211 19,850 
TRANSPORTS : 
Screw-steamers...... 20 40 17,969 2,894 
Side-wheel steamers. . 9 12 2,244 725 
Total transports... 29 | 52 | 20,218 | 3,619 
ee 67 | 473 | 153,424 | 29,969 











The commercial value of the imports in 1880 
amounted to 1,224,800,000 lire, and of the ex- 
ports to 1,130,600,000 lire. The value of the 
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principal articles of import and export were as 
follows (in lire) : 

























CLASSES OF GOODS, Imports, Exports, 
Grain' od ache VA ee 163,400,000 | 76,200,000 
Malt and other liquors..... .... 17,200,000 51,000,000 
Colonial produce ............ 65,000,000 4,700,000 
Tobacco and cigars. . ‘ LT BOO;000K iss veie:ciaietctotere 
Seeds and frutts............00-+ 24,400,000 6,200,000 
Animals and animal provisions. . 79,300,000 | 182,900,000 

dearticles'of foods ce. eeeee _ 366,600,000 | 296,000,000 
MeL aawetacte ciate eee eee 60,700,000 4,500,000 
Minerals and ore................ 11,800,000 80,106,000 
RiayyMetals), cee ecw nsuinecnvank 57,900,000 1,400,000 
Hair, hides, and leather......... 44,200,000 25,100,000 
Spinning material............... 192,500,000 | 846,000,000 
Wood and timber......... ..... 82,000,000 15,000,000 

2, Raw materials........... 898,600,000 | 422,100,000 
Pottery and glassware........., 11,800,000 | 10,000,000 
Metal manufactures... . fi 7,700,000 800,000 
Machines and vessels........... 88,600,000 1,900,000 
Leathers C66: scsi css oe cue ecco : 1,700,000 4,900,000 
AVADN Saeco tees tare ea 42,400,000 22,200,000 
Cordage and twine, woven goods 

and clothing: sss. cesiecenckos 142,000,000 24,900,000 
PAPOr i osintew sae 8,000,000 6,000,000 
Wood-carvings 7,600,000 87,400,000 
Objectsvovarty.ncmemenieen eer 82,900,000 71,200,000 
Manuscripts, articles for printing 8,300,000 1,500,000 

8. Manufactured goods..... __ 286,000,000 | 180,800,000 

4, Miscellaneous goods ..... 134,100,000 203,300,000 

5. Precious metals ......... 39,500,000 28,900,000 

otal Wentciascige eae 1,224,800,000 | 1,180,600,000 





The movement of shipping in 1879 is exhib- 
ited by the following table: 









































TOTAL. LADEN. 8TEAMERS, 
VOYAGES. 
Vessels, Tons. Vessels, Tons. Vessels, Tons, 
ENTERED. 
1. Long voyage: 
AIGA B Hc ee oats eta) mein asic arc: si so: 10,224 1,612,745 8,161 1,408,702 1,095 T4555 
OEPISTI setae cldcxslelc ewe tse ode 6,009 2,764,874 5,172 2,544,465 8,025 2,248,325 
Total long voyage......... 16,233 4,377,619 13,333 8,953,167 4,120 8,017,880 
2. Short voyage : 
bein tae etter rath care eis oca.sns'y sean « 56,464 6,208,211 44,206 5,636,496 10,692 4,623,714 
ONOISIN eats Suey ne cd vonveds sas 8,528 2,306,564 2,863 2,061,872 2,574 2,178,070 
Total short voyage........ 59,987 8,514,765 47,074 Mi 698,368 18,566 6,801,784 
OLEARED, 
AONE OVAL Os al cine fae Aa bicdlecwee 16,743 4,764,912 12,130 8,518,833 4518 8,278,187 
DSROE VOVaSe ise cae. sales ecis ee aclc 59,450 8,171,754 45,865 7,878,576 18,165 6,529,168 
SOLA reread ee aids ovo 66S 76,193 | 12,936,666 57,995 10,891,909 17,678 9,807,305 














The aggregate length of railroads in opera- 
tion was on December 31, 1879, 8,289 kilome- 
tres. The number of postal stations at the 
close of 1879 was 3,272; of letters and postal- 
cards forwarded, 163,477,173; of printed mat- 
ter, 143,729,598 ; of money orders, 3,903,960. 
The aggregate length of telegraph lines at the 
end of 1879 was 25,533 kilometres; of wires, 
84,801 kilometres, exclusive of 175 kilometres 
of submarine cables. The number of offices 
was 1,494, exclusive of those belonging to rail- 
roads and other companies (787). The total 
number of dispatches in 1879 was 5,502,581. 

Every Italian statesman must take account of 
the possibility of a foreign war. The geograph- 


ical situation and physical conditions of Italy 
have rendered her soil in all ages a temptation 
and a prey to conquerors. The imperium in 
imperio of the Roman Catholic Church awaits 
the undoing of the newly founded state. It 
exercises a moral sway over the hearts and 
minds of millions in every country, which may, 
in the course of events, give it an influence over 
the springs of political and international action, 
and is a source of constant apprehension. This 
is the more real, owing to the recent reconstruc- 
tion of Italian existence and the circumstances 
under which it was attained. Fearful lest a 
fatal blow should be struck at the unified king- 
dom through the Church or in some fresh dis- 
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turbance of the European equilibrium, the Ital- 
ian Government has burdened itself with the 
most grievously oppressive military establish- 
ment in Europe. ‘This has hindered the polit- 
ical development of the nation and the natural 
tendencies to improvement. The dominant 
party is composed of men who were extreme- 
ly radical in their opinions, and passed, many 
of them, for republicans when in opposition. 
Yet these radicals in office are more timidly 
conservative than the party of the Right whom 
they succeeded. They have with difficulty 
been able to unite on reforms which the most 
moderate among them considered imperative 
before they came into power. Much of their 
attention is given to watching the European 
horizon and coquetting with other powers for 
an advantageous alliance in the next European 
convulsion. ‘The exotic military system under 
which the people groan is fostered and con- 
stantly enlarged with the approval of all par- 
ties. The party in power has checked all natu- 
ral leanings to national friendships or antipa- 
thies, and has kept the country in absolute 
isolation, waiting to make the best bargain 
with the monster armaments which are will- 
ingly supported in the midst of profound peace 
by this overtaxed and peace-loving people. 
This attitude was in its relations to internal 
politics a natural and logical one for the group 
of men who guide the helm of state to assume, 
for they occupy a neutral ground in politics, 
and balance themselves between the republican 
tendencies which are derived from France and 
the monarchic ideas which predominate in 
Central Europe. The connection of the house 
of Savoy with the achievement of Italian 
union gives the reigning dynasty the strongest 
title to loyalty enjoyed by any monarchs in 
Europe, and the circumstances under which 
their kingdom was founded prescribe for this 
line of sovereigns a policy of liberality toward 
democratic tendencies from which they have 
not yet shown any tendency to depart. The 
Left, which has been in power since 1876, num- 
bers among its leaders men who have always 
passed for republicans. The party is composed 
of the democratic followers of Ratazzi. Yet 
they are as earnest in their protestations of 
loyalty to the monarchy as their opponents, 
and do not differ from them in principles. 
Probably a large majority of the Italian people 
are republicans in theory, but the Red Repub- 
licans and Socialists are fewer in number than 
in any other country, and even they recognize 
that the strength of Italy is in the constitutional 
monarchy under the present conditions. The 
latter class, in other countries the uncompro- 
mising denunciators of militarism and interna- 
tional warfare, in Italy clamor for the conquest 
of the “‘ unredeemed” provinces, or insult the 
Church, impatient to provoke the conflict in 
which Italy is to prove the prowess of her 
arms and acquire the prestige of victory. Mili- 
tary prestige is felt by all parties to be the 
chief need of Italy, and those who hold the 
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most advanced and radical views are the most 
impatient to attain it, deeming that their ideas 
will not have scope for development until Ital- 
ians have won in battle the liberty to manage 
their affairs as they will without danger of for- 
eign interference. The Conservative party 
would have proceeded with the national arma- 
ment and defenses more rapidly than the Left 
has done, and would have pursued a more ag- 
gressive policy and taken an active part in the 
European combinations, The cautious and 
temporizing ministerial party have been driven 
by the gust of popular indignation which fol- 
lowed the French intervention in Tunis, if 
they would not otherwise have drifted, to- 
ward the alliance approved by the Opposition. 
The effect of the injury dealt to Italian pres- 
tige in Tunis by France has been to obliterate 
the sentiments of revenge toward Austria and 
remove the danger to the country of becoming 
inflamed and plunged into a war on account of 
Italia irredenta.* The aggressive aspirations 
which are now turned toward France are far 
less strong and dangerous, and are really a 
guarantee of peace, as they constitute a check 
to the revengeful designs which France may 
entertain toward Germany. The party in 
power may be expected to continue to keep 
out of entangling alliances and to pursue a pa- 
cific policy, and at the same time to strengthen 
the fortifications and increase the army and 
navy, for the sake of improving the security 
and prestige of the nation. The internal policy 
of the country has been conducted with the 
same shrewd and politic circumspection which 
has governed the external relations. The cau- 
tious leaders who have been kept at the head 
of the Radical party since it came into power 
in 1876 took a stand between the parties. The 
reforms which the Left undertook to accom- 
plish have been brought forward tardily and 
in a greatly modified shape. The large major- 
ity of the party has been a source of weakness. 
The internal divisions and personal rivalries 
have led to ceaseless Cabinet crises. But these 
divisions have been between the abler and 
more representative members of the party, and 
the moderate men who, for reasons of policy, 
and owing to the King’s preferences and other 
outside influences, have been intrusted with 
the direction of affairs. For these reasons the 
Progressist party has succeeded in accomplish- 
ing very tardily and only partially the legisla- 
tion which was promised when their rule be- 
gan. 

The revision of the Italian Constitution, al- 
though it is acknowledged on all hands to be 
a very defective instrument, is not proposed 
by either of the great parties, because it con- 
tains no provision for such revision or amend- 
ment. The electoral law is a legislative stat- 
ute, and the principal project in the programme 
of the Progressists, but which has been long 
delayed, was the extension of the franchise. 
Universal suffrage has long been advocated by 

* See “ Annual Cyclopmdia ” for 1879, : 
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leaders of the dominant party, but the bill 
which was finally brought in during the ses- 
sion of 1881, and carried after a long discus- 
sion, still retains important limitations. An- 
other favorite project of the party has been 
the revision of the penal code, with the object 
of mitigating the harsher penalties and ulti- 
mately abolishing the death-sentence. 

The fiscal system of Italy, national and local, 
is full of anomalies. The antiquated and vicious 
methods of taxation retard material progress, 
and bear with crushing force upon the half- 
starved tillers of the most fertile valleys in Eu- 
rope. But the mischievous taxes are not re- 
moved, though new ones are added, because 
the maintenance of overgrown armaments, 
which are not yet considered sufficient for the 
defense of Italy, and the proper assertion of 
her position as one of the six great powers, 
will not allow any source of revenue to be dis- 
turbed. The octroi duties, or taxes on produce 
brought into the towns, are still in full force. 
The house-tax in some of the towns, as in half- 
deserted Florence, amounts to nearly fifty per 
cent of the rental. The legacy duty is collected 
not only from the immediate heirs and legatees 
upon their succession, but is exacted for rever- 
sionary interests which fall due in the indefi- 
nite future. The tobacco-tax presses heavily 
on an article of universal consumption, and 
falls with special severity upon the poorer 
classes. The salt monopoly is a still more in- 
defensible source of revenue. The public lot- 
tery is an immoral mode of taxation, and its 
influence unquestionably pernicious. The cus- 
toms duties are excessively high, and revenue 
considerations prevent their being adjusted so 
as to judiciously protect home industries with- 
out unnecessarily hampering foreign trade. The 
port charges and navigation laws are a further 
discouragement to commerce, and have had the 
effect of diminishing navigation and reducing 
the Italian commercial marine. 

Two popular financial measures were pro- 
posed by the Government party when in oppo- 
sition. These were the abolition of the ob- 
noxious grist-tax and the return to specie pay- 
ments. Favored by abundant harvests and 
improving prosperity, both of the promised 
reforms have at length, though tardily, been 
initiated. The act for the removal of the grist- 
tax was passed in the session of 1880. The 
opponents of the measure prophesied that the 
public finances would be seriously crippled, but 
the revenue of 1881 was larger than the most 
sanguine supporters of the bill anticipated. 

As soon as the Cabinet crisis was composed, 
the Legislature entered on the discussion of the 
electoral reform act. Under the old law suf- 
frage was limited to those who paid at least 
forty francs direct taxes annually and to mem- 
bers of the learned professions. Universal suf- 
frage has found many advocates in Italy; yet 
when an amendment in that sense was pro- 
posed, only 39 votes were given for it to 314 
against, and Crispi’s proposal to allow all to 
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vote who could write the names of their can- 
didates, was lost by a heavy majority. The 
property limitation of the new law is the pay- 
ment of nineteen franes eighty centimes of an- 
nual taxes. The bill passed the Chamber June 
29th, and was still pending before the Legis- 
lature at the end of the year. It passed the 
Senate, much altered by amendments, Decem- 
ber 20th. The substitution of the serutin de 
liste,* or collective tickets, for the method of 
voting by separate districts for the representa- 
tives in the Legislature, was one of the elective 
reforms proposed by the Government. It was 
presented in a separate bill, and, though pressed 
by the ministry, the Chamber postponed the 
measure, and it could not be brought to a vote 
before the adjournment in July. Notwith- 
standing the dissensions among the majority, 
the two Cabinet crises, and the difficulties of 
the situation at home and abroad, the session 
was an unusually fruitful one. Besides the 
election reform bill, and the bill for the retire- 
ment of the forced currency, an important re- 
form in the organization of the army, and a 
municipal aid law for Rome and Naples, were 
valuable measures among an unusual number 
of minor enactments. 

The French advance into Tunis occurred at 
a time when the Left in Parliament was more 
disorganized and discordant than usual. The 
French preparations for landing troops on the 
Tunisian coast were the occasion for an onset 
against the weak and struggling ministry. The 
news stirred the political life of Italy deeply. 
The firm belief was that France intended to 
retain a supremacy of some description in Tu- 
nis, and the general feeling was that Italy must 
prevent it if by any means she could. It 
was a tradition of Italian politics that a mili- 
tary power should never be suffered to install 
itself upon that coast, from which Carthage 
menaced ancient Rome. Italy had also large 
and growing mercantile interests in Tunis, and 
regarded with complacency this point of ingress 
into the African trade as having been gained, 
and as likely to be retained, by the enterprise of 
her men of business. Hence arose the demand 
for a strong ministry which could command a 
firm majority in the Chamber of Deputies, and 
could with confidence take the decided steps 
which the juncture might render necessary. 
Massari, De Rudini, and Damiani addressed the 
formal interrogations to the ministry. Cairoli, 
the Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, replied that France had made categor- 
ical declarations to both Italy and England that 
the expedition was designed simply to punish 
the Kroumirs, and that the status quo would not 
be altered. The assurances that furnished the 
grounds on which the Government defended its 
inactivity were not relied upon as implicitly by 
the deputies of the Right, and the dissentient 
fractions of the ruling party. The ministry 
were left in the minority on a vote of censure, 
April 7th, and handed in their portfolios. The 


* See SoruTIN DE LISTE, 
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King, in view of the emergency and of the in- 
terminable discords and divisions in the Pro- 
gressive party, was inclined to try a ministry 
from the Right. But the recalcitrant sections 
of the Left were composed of the more ad- 
vanced thinkers of the party, and their co-op- 
eration with the Right was out of the question. 
The Right is the Moderate Liberal or Conserv- 
ative party, which controlled the Government 
and worked out the consolidation of the king- 
dom on the lines laid down by Cavour during 
the first sixteen years of the national history. 
The controlling spirits of the disaffected fac- 
tion were Nicotera and Orispi, who were not 
satisfied with the timid and faltering leadership 
of Cairoli and Depretis, and considered that 
they had the ability and parliamentary strength 
to control the policy of the Government. The 
King consulted with Sella, the leader of the 
Right, who could see no way for his party to 
assume or co-operate in the Government with 
the present House of Deputies. The King was 
unwilling to dissolve the Chamber if the diffi- 
culty could by any means be composed, be- 
cause the long-projected electoral reform bill 
was to be dealt with in that session. Depretis 
was requested to seek to re-establish accord 
between the rival factions. When he obtained 
the pledge of the section-leader Nicotera, a 
majority was assured, and the King, on Sella’s 
suggestion, declined the resignation of the Cai- 
roli Cabinet, April 18th. The new develop- 
ments of the French plans in Tunis gave rise 
to fresh interrogations, but the Government 
commanded a majority until the French treaty 
with the Bey was concluded. The ministers 
repeated the assurances made by the French 
Government, that no ulterior ends were pur- 
sued, stating at the same time that steps were 
being taken to protect Italian interests. On 
the 11th of May the French minister, Barthé- 
lemy Saint-Hilaire, issued a circular to the 
powers, accompanied with a yellow-book of 
corroborative documents, in which Italian com- 
mercial intrigues were intimated to have been 
one of the causes of the invasion. When the 
Government was informed of the conclusion 
of the treaty, they sounded the European gov- 
ernments on the subject of a conference, ac- 
cording to the precedent of the Berlin Con- 
gress, but were met with a peremptory refusal 
on the part of Germany. The alienation of 
France and Italy through the Tunisian question 
would seem to have entered into the calcula- 
tions of Bismarck from the time when the sub- 
ject of a French intervention in Tunis was 
informally broached in conversations between 
the delegates at the Berlin Conference. When 
the terms of the French treaty were made 
known, the Oairoli ministry resigned, May 
14th, without waiting for the hostile vote of 
the Ohamber. The King again turned to Sella, 
who seemed to prefer constituting a Cabinet 
from the pure Right, and appealing to the 
country to return him, if possible, the two 
hundred members which he lacked of a major- 
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ity; but he agreed to undertake the fruitless 
task of negotiating with the Left and Center 
for a coalition Cabinet. Farini, President of 
the Chamber, and Mancini, declined in succes- 
sion the task of forming a Cabinet, and it was 
finally intrusted to Depretis, who succeeded, 
May 28th, in getting a ministry together of 
the same character as the one which had gone 
out. General Mezzacapo, who was offered the 
Ministry of War, declined to accept unless the 
new Cabinet would undertake the augmenta- 
tion of the military budget by from 10,000 to 
80,000 francs a year, to the amount of 400,- 
000,000 frances in all, although neither he nor 
any other serious statesman entertained a 
thought of engaging in a war with France on 
account of the Tunisian difficulty. 

The Italian people were deeply offended at 
the course taken by France to set aside Italian 
prestige in Tunis. The feeling permeated all 
classes, and was returned by the irascible peo- 
ple of France. In the riot at Marseilles, June 
17th, the swelling anger broke out. This city 
contains a colony of Italian dock-laborers, me- 
chanics, and merchants, numbering, according 
to the census of 1876, 61,428, besides a large 
transient population of Italian sailors and emi- 
grants departing for and returning from Amer- 
ica. Of the latter about 5,000 enter the city 
every month, stopping usually for some time. 
Crowds of people were gathered in the streets 
to see a body of French troops returning from 
Tunis march through. As they passed the 
house of the Italian Club, hisses were heard, 
probably emitted by Italian spectators on the 
sidewalk. The club-house was attacked by 
the mob, and street affrays between the two 
nationalities occurred in all parts of the city. 
The rioting was renewed on the following day, 
which was a Sunday, and the police did not 
quell the disorders until Monday night. In 
other towns of France murderous fights oc- 
curred between Italians and Frenchmen. In 
Naples, Genoa, Turin, and all the Italian cities, 
popular demonstrations took place in which 
the whole population participated. Prompt 
and efficient measures were taken by the Gov- 
ernment to defend the French consulates and 
prevent any scenes of violence. 

The claims of the Papacy to the lost sover- 
eignty are still openly asserted by the Pope 
and unremittingly pressed. On the other hand, 
the radical agitators, appealing to the patriot- 
ism of the people, embrace every opportunity 
to affront the Church and wound the religious 
sentiments of their fellow-citizens, which with 
certain classes of Romans are very strong and 
susceptible. The irritation has been passing 
away during the pontificate of Leo XIII, who, 
though still acting the part of a captive and 
martyr, has in many ways shown a conciliatory 
disposition and smoothed the difficulties be- 
tween the church and the state. He is, there- 
fore, held in a very different estimation by the 
patriotic Italians than was his predecessor. 
The section of the clergy who stand in the way 
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of a reconciliation have, however, not ceased 
their quiet agitation for the restoration of the 
temporal power of the Pope. A coarse ex- 
hibition of anti-clerical feeling, which was 
manifested on the occasion of the removal of 
the remains of Pius IX to the Basilica of San 
Lorenzo on the night of July 12th has again 
widened the breach between the Quirinal and 
the Vatican, and furnished the Pope with a 
substantial ground of justification for his per- 
sistent isolation. It was expected that the re- 
moval would be conducted with simplicity, and 
that none but priests would attend. Instead of 
this, a splendid funeral-car bore the remains, 
and a procession of some two thousand people 
followed it, bearing torches and chanting pray- 
ers. The people gathered from all parts of 
the city to witness the imposing spectacle. 
After the train had advanced some distance a 
band of from fifty to one hundred men ap- 
peared, who sang popular ditties in derision, 
hooted and jeered, jostled the torch-bearers, 
and attempted to put out the torches; and 
when the procession reached the place in front 
of the church they rushed in and created a 
scene of confusion and of terror to the numer- 
ous ladies who were among the torch-bearers. 
After this the Radical and Republican clubs 
started an agitation in favor of the abrogation 
of the law of the Papal guarantees, while the 
Pontifical Secretary of State, Cardinal Jaco- 
bini, in a circular to the nuncios, and the Pope 
in an allocution, protested that the guarantees 
were of no effect—that the Government was 
responsible for the outrage of the 13th of July, 
and that the Pope’s person would not be safe 
if he abandoned his seclusion. The possibility 
that the Pope would leave Rome, where he en- 
joyed neither liberty nor security, was hinted 
at. After a meeting held by the Radicals on 
August 7th—which was broken up by the po- 
lice on account of a resolution offered which 
accused the Pope of lying, in asking permission 
for the removal of the corpse of Pius IX with- 
out pomp, and which urged the occupation of 
the Vatican palaces—the Pope declared that he 
would not leave Rome unless driven away by 
brute force. Agitation for the repeal of the 
law of guarantees was continued, and meetings 
were held in all the principal cities. The po- 
lice interfered at nearly every meeting on ac- 
count of language derogatory to the dignity of 
the Pope and of his guaranteed liberties. On 
the feast of the Assumption of the Blessed Vir- 
gin at Rome there were slight disturbances, 
but the streets were lined with soldiers, and the 
scoffing manifestations promptly suppressed. A 
portion of the clergy desired to accompany the 
pilgrimage to the Roman shrines in August, 
and other religious observances, with popular 
demonstrations ; but the Government promptly 
interdicted every proposal for a demonstration 
from either side, and, although the liberty of 
meeting is guaranteed by the Italian Constitu- 
tion, the interference of the police at every as- 
sembly to prevent votes being taken on resolu- 
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tions in favor of the abrogation of the law. of 
guarantees was sufficient to prevent the agita- 
tion frorn spreading among other classes. 

In October King Humbert and Queen Mar- 
garetha paid a visit to the Austrian imperial 
family at Vienna, where they were entertained 
with distinction. The King was accompanied 
by the Prime Minister, Depretis, and the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, Mancini, and the jour- 
ney had a political significance, clearing away 
for the present the clouds left by the popular 
clamor for the acquisition of Trieste and the 
Trentino, and indicating the inclination of Italy 
for an alliance with Austria and Germany in 
the event of European complications. 

A great development has taken place within 
a very short period in the Italian press, both 
with respect to the number of newspapers 
printed and their literary excellence. At the 
beginning of the year, 149 daily papers were 
published in Italy, and 1,305 journals appeared 
weekly, semi-weekly, or tri-weekly. Of the 
dailies, 18 are published in Rome, 16 in Na- 
ples, 13 in Palermo, 12 in Milan, 9 in Flor- 
ence, 6 in Turin, and 5 in Venice. 

The town of Casamicciola, in the Island of 
Ischia, in the Bay of Naples, was almost totally 
destroyed by an earthquake which occurred 
on the 4th of March. Of the 4,000 inhabitants 
3,000 were left homeless, and more than 150 
were buried under the ruins of their houses. 
The first and severest of the two shocks lasted 
less than a quarter of a minute. Other, slight- 
er, shocks were felt on the succeeding days. 
The disturbance was local, and not connected 
with the eruption of Vesuvius, which was 
taking place. It was attributed by Professor 
Palmieri, a distinguished Neapolitan seismolo- 
gist, to the sinking of the soil consequent upon 
the undermining action of the mineral springs 
for which the island is celebrated. Another 
earthquake was felt over a considerable extent 
of territory in the Abruzzi on September 10th. 
Lives were lost and houses shattered at Castel- 
frentano, Chieti, and other villages. Many 
thousands were rendered shelterless. A sec- 
ond shock occurred at Castelfrentano on the 
23d, followed by a land-slide, which carried 
away the site of the village. The Neapolitan 
coast was swept during the year by several 
hurricanes of uncommon severity. 

There was a general census of the kingdom 
taken in December. The population of the 
city and suburbs of Rome was 800,292, the 
males numbering 167,327, and the females 
132,965. The increase in ten years was 55,- 
808 souls. Rome contained under Pontifical 
rule, as at present, a remarkable preponder- 
ance of males. The proportion was in 1871 
118, and in 1881 115 males to 100 females. 

A notorious Sicilian bandit, named Randaz- 
zo, was captured in New Orleans in July and 
taken to New York, whence he was extradited 
on the requisition of the Italian Government 
and on the testimony of witnesses sent over to 
prove his identity. He belonged formerly to 
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the band of the dreaded robber-chieftain Le- 
one, and was captured with two of his com- 
panions after a desperate struggle in 1878, and 
lodged in jail at Palermo; but he leaped from 
the wagon when being conveyed to the court, 
and in spite of the vigilance of the police made 
his escape abroad. Since then to the date of 
his recapture he followed the trade of a fruit- 
dealer in New Orleans, where he sailed a small 
vessel on trading trips in the neighboring wa- 
ters. He had many friends among the immi- 
grants from Southern Italy settled in that city. 
The detective engaged for the Italian Govern- 
ment resorted to a ruse and conveyed him on 
shipboard and detained him there without le- 
gal warrant, but when the case came up be- 
fore the court in New York, whence the or- 
der for his arrest had been issued, it was held 
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that the court could not discharge him on 
the ground of his having been brought with- 
in its jurisdiction by unlawful means. The 
circumstance of the evidence offered by the 
Italian Government being somewhat incom- 
plete and conflicting, and that of his having 
been taken away from New Orleans where he 
claimed to have been living at the time when 
the crimes laid to his charge were committed, 
left a doubt in the public mind of his identity. 
When brought to trial, however, in Palermo he 
was proved by unquestionable evidence to be 
the brigand Randazzo. Among the numerous 
crimes and cruelties committed by him the 
most notorious was his latest, that of cutting 
off the ears of the English tourist Rose and 
sending them to his friends to terrify them into 
paying an enormous ransom. 
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JAPAN, an empire in Eastern Asia. The 
sovereign bears the title of ‘‘Tenno” or ‘ Mi- 
kado.” The reigning Mikado, Mutz-Hito, was 
born at Tokio, September 22, 1852, and suc- 
ceeded his father, Komei-Tenno, in 1867. He 
was married on December 28, 1868, to Prin- 
cess Haruko, born April 17, 1850, daughter of 
Prince Idchidgo. There is no regular law of 
succession, and, in case of the death or abdica- 
tion of the Mikado, the crown does not gener- 
ally devolve upon his son, but upon either the 
eldest or most distinguished member of the 
Shi-Shinné, the four imperial families of Japan. 
These families are the Katzura, Arisugawa, 
Fushimi, andKaniu. The power of the Mikado 
is unlimited in temporal as well as spiritual 
affairs. He acts through an executive ministry 
divided into nine departments, viz., of the 
Imperial House, Foreign Affairs, War, Navy, 
Finances, Interior, Public Instruction, and Ec- 
clesiastical Affairs. At the side of the minis- 
try stands the ‘‘Sain” or Senate, composed of 
thirty members, and the Shoin, or the Council 
of State, of an unlimited number of members, 
both nominated by the Mikado. 

The area in 1881 was estimated at 382,363 
square kilometres; the population, January 1, 
1876, was 34,338,404, of whom 17,419,785 
were males, and 16,918,619 females. The Bo- 
nin Islands, belonging to Japan, have an area 
of 84 square kilometres, and a population of 
75. Tokio, the capital, inclusive of suburbs, 
had in 1881 a population of 1,140,566; Osaka, 
in 1881, 291,086. The number of foreign resi- 
dents in 1879 was as follows: 
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The receipts and expenditures were estimated 
as follows, in the budget of 1880-’81 (in yens; 
1 yen = 99°3 cents): 











RECEIPTS. 
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Total ordinary receipts..... 56,616,907 
Extraordinary receipts. -.. 38,316,600 
Totalvss sh. bac seca 59,933,507 
EXPENDITURES, 
Publicidebt 2%. sccwapiswere's scene seers 21,448,906 
iyi) Us tiers: c deas siete aie iacts aes 960,100 
Pensions. f. eines ot cote ene eee 596,744 
Council of States. eee. eee eee we 500,000 
Benate,..12:220'ceies Soiled ome tente ate 184,000 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs.............. 201,000 
& ABterOr ewe cete nlc on tos tonne 1,647,150 
S MINANCGL Asef ataie bls Meee eee 1,487,700. 
s Wiad: cae are 8,151,000 
ms INAV Visca --- 8,015,000 
cs Public Educa --. 1,181,100 
ce Public Works. 860 
a Justice......... 1,785,000 
my the Imperial House, ee 848,000 
Colonization Qyascwelschinss csiaesen semen 1,834,199 
Tand=tax reform scmwaces cece nonin ceeeee 90,400 
Provincial administration................ 4,539,280: 
POBtE:. cadencien en maseh smcroce cen pare 1,260,000- 
Promotion of industry...-..5...<sccess«en 108,172 
Police. hinsnse nce sems wee be cee hin Gaon 2,575,596 
Priesthoodinccinsceet tris. ve trent arneeeer 185,000 
Public buildings, canals, etc............. 1,884,415 
Embassies and consuls.................- 821,000 
ALND O\ reste «iis slave's oe vices eieinloare ee vo oeite 1,200,000 
Ordinary expenditures .............. 56,494,628 
Extraordinary expenditures.......... 8,488,884 
Potalckh see. cses aeeyehen eee eee 59,933,507 


The public debt, on July 1, 1880, amounted 
to 358,047,291 yens; the reserve funds and 
other resources amounted to 51,825,515 yens, 
leaving 306,721,776 yens unprovided for. 

The sudden transformation which the whole 
social fabric in Japan has been undergoing, 
since the revolution of 1868, excites the won- 
der of travelers and is a puzzle to every stu- 
dent of history. Apparently by command of 
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the authorities and without any spontaneous 
evolution, the political institutions, the social 
habits, the education, the ideas, and even the 
religion of the pedple, are completely trans- 
muted. The sovereignty which accomplished 
such marvels is itself a usurped power, which 
dates back only a score of years, and which 
precipitated the shogunate with its prestige of 
seven hundred years of empire and was estab- 
lished in its place with scarcely a struggle. 
The Daimios, the mighty feudatory lords of 
the realm, were soon crushed by the quickly 
organized rule of the Mikado. The military 
caste of the Samurais alone survived the deluge 
which in a moment swept away the institu- 
tions of old Japan. These cavaliers still swag- 
gered about with their two swords, display- 
ing a blustering opposition to the new order 
of things. To this day the interior of Japan 
is rendered unsafe to European and American 
travelers by these survivors of mediwval Japan, 
Whose weapons fly out whenever a foreigner 
comes in sight, at the thought of the destruc- 
tion to old traditions which European influ- 
ence has wrought, especially the degradation 
and rapid decay of the order of Samurais. 

The statements were made by travelers in 
the earlier stages of the singular official revo- 
lution in Japan, that the change was entirely 
superficial and unsubstantial, that though the 
normal civilization of the people was disas- 
trously unsettled, yet they were receiving noth- 
ing but a mere veneering of Western cult- 
ure, a distorted and spurious Europeanism, in 
compensation for this demoralizing effect. 
Later observers perceive that the entire social 
culture of old Japan has been fatally smitten, 
but that the Japanese prove capable of readily 
assimilating much of the civilization of the 
West. It was but the exchange of one mate- 
rialistic civilization for another, for the relig- 
ious founts of Japanese development were al- 
ready nearly dry, while in the social discipline 
and solidarity, that enable them to adapt them- 
selyes to such startling innovations, they al- 
ready possess a higher development than the 
Western nations which they copy. 

In these drastic changes much of the poetry 
of life, of the inspiration of art, of the moral 
groundwork and attractive characteristics of 
Japanese manners must necessarily be sacri- 
ficed. The most difficult and questionable part 
of the scheme of reformation is the not un- 
‘successful attempt to root out the prevailing 
Buddhistic religion, which was introduced from 
China ages before and always favored by the 
Shoguns, in order to restore the ancient and 
obsolete Shinto cult, an abstract worship of 
Nature. The abolition of the existing religion 
is not impossible, since the people are already 
largely given over to religious indifferentism 
and skepticism, but the revival of the national 
religion, the forms of which were almost lost 
and the principles no longer understood, can 
have no further success than the political one 
which was intended, that of extinguishing the 
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lingering loyalty to the Shogun, and impressing 
the people with the idea of the antiquity and 
historical rightfulness of the Mikado’s rule. 
The development of the University of Tokio 
illustrates the ardor shown by the authorities 
in introducing and the capacity of the Japan- 
ese people for assimilating the best results of 
European progress. The Japanese received 
their first inkling of Western science in the 
beginning of the last century, through their 
contact with the Dutch. In 1744 an astronom- 
ical observatory was established. In 1811 a 
corps of translators was organized for the pur- 
pose of rendering into Japanese Dutch treatises 
on science and useful arts. Out of this grew 
a school of languages in combination with the 
translation office. The sciences of mathemat- 
ics, botany, and chemistry were afterward 
taught in connection with Dutch, English, 
French, German, and Russian. In 1862 stu- 
dents began to be sent to Europe. After the 
revolution of 1868 the instruction in European 
science and languages, which had been restrict- 
ed and confined to a certain privileged class, 
was fostered and extended much more liber- 
ally. The different special schools which were 
established were gradually consolidated, and 
the high school for the teaching of Chinese 
and Japanese learning and literature united 
with those devoted to Western science. Many 
changes in the system of instruction, the trans- 
fer of the direction of studies to English, Ger- 
man, American, French, and Japanese instruct- 
ors in turn, interfered with the due develop- 
ment of the system of higher education. In 
1876 special courses of law, chemistry, and en- 
gineering were instituted, besides the general 
curriculums of science and arts. From the 
following year English was the only European 
language employed in instruction, and French 
and German discarded in the class-room, except 
for special studies in the law and science de- 
partments, in which instruction was still given 
in French. In 1878 the medical school was 
added to the others, and the university reeu- 
larly constituted on the model of the leading 
European high schools. The Botanical Garden 
was placed in charge of the authorities of the 
university. A magazine was published; the 
discovery of shell-heaps by Edward S. Morse 
gave an impulse to archeological and paleon- 
tological researches; students were sent abroad, 
after the completion of their courses in the 
university, to pursue their special branches in 
the schools and libraries of Europe, and re- 
turned to impart their attainments to others; 
and so the university acquired rapidly the char- 
acter and spirit of an institution of learning. 
In the department of law a very thorough 
course of English common law is taught by 
English instructors in addition to the princi- 
ples of mercantile and international law and 
theoretical jurisprudence; but the civil law is 
neglected, with the exception of an exposition 
of the French code. All this is supplementary 
to the instruction in ancient and modern Jap- 
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anese law by Japanese professors. The depart- 
ment of science is divided into six courses: (1) 
chemistry; (2) mathematics; (8) physics and 
astronomy; (4) biology; (5) engineering, geol- 
ogy; (6) mining and metallurgy. The instruc- 
tion is strongly colored by the new develop- 
ment theories and keeps abreast of the latest 
speculations. In mathematics and chemistry 
the courses of instruction are very complete. 
The department of literature is divided into 
two courses: (1) philosophy, political philoso- 
phy, and political economy; (2) Japanese and 
Chinese literature. In the course of philos- 
ophy the views of the English thinkers of 
materialistic tendencies are laid before the stu- 
dents as soon as they are published. It is the 
design of the Government to dispense with in- 
struction in the English language as soon as 
possible, and have all the lectures and exami- 
nations in Japanese. The president and vice- 
president are men who have been long identi- 
fied with the development of the higher educa- 
tion in Japan. Hiroyuki Kato has been presi- 
dent from the start. The professors and in- 
structors number about a dozen Europeans, 
nearly all English, and three times as many 
Japanese, with two or three Chinese. The 
number of students pursuing, in 1881, the ex- 
ceedingly various and thorough courses was 
205. Hach of the well-instructed graduates is 
a furtherer of science and culture in Japan. 

The Japanese Government has just published 
at Yeddo a large dictionary of military, naval, 
and other technical terms in five languages— 
Japanese, French, English, German, and Dutch. 
It is the first Japanese dictionary printed on 
the European plan, and is illustrated with pict- 
ures engraved with the greatest care. 

The first telegraph was erected in Japan in 
1871. At the beginning of 1880 there were 
8,929 miles of line, and 9,345 miles of wire. 
The number of telegrams sent during the pre- 
vious year was 1,272,756, of which about 96 
per cent were in the Japanese language; while 
the number of cable messages was 22,695. Al- 
though the Japanese language has no regular 
alphabet, the sounds of the Katakana syllabary 
are represented by extending the Morse char- 
acters to combinations of five dots and dashes. 
By thus supplementing the signs of the inter- 
national code, forty-seven characters were ob- 
tained, and the alphabet has worked with 
satisfactory results for ten years. Japanese 
youths are trained as operators in a telegraph- 
school. The average charge for a message re- 
quiring twenty characters is only about two 
cents for a distance of sixty miles. In 1880 
there were 112 offices open for general use, and 
seventy others used by the Government. In 
1880 the receipts amounted to $528,100, and 
the expenditures to $495,660, this being the 
first year in which the receipts were greater 
than the working expenses. The telegraph 
was largely used in the field in the Satsuma 
rebellion of 1877, and contributed materially 
to the suppression of the revolt. The Sat- 
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suma rebels were particularly active in forced 
marches, but their movements were frustrated 
every time through the warnings communicated 
by the wires. For this purpose 511 miles of 
line were constructed in the rear of the army, 
light, portable posts being used, the trees util- 
ized for supports, and vulcanite insulators em- 
ployed. 

The total number of postal stations on June 
80, 1880, was4,377. The number of letters sent 
was 34,627,343; of postal-cards, 17,845,212; 
of newspapers, 14,256,795; of samples and 
books, 829,063; letters sent free of charge, 
1,885,653. The aggregate value of the money 
orders was 4,604,027 yens. 

The Japanese Government has established 
a Department of Agriculture. The subjects 
which the local officials charged with the en- 
couragement of agriculture in the provinces 
have submitted to it for consideration are—the 
revision of the methods of preparing statistics of 
agriculture; exchanges of seeds between differ- 
ent districts ; the supply of manure; the investi- 
gation of the fisheries, and the preservation of 
fish, sea-weeds, and other marine productions; 
and the offering of rewards for services tending 
to the improvement of agriculture. 

Flower-culture has always been pursued with 
careful attention in Japan. Flowers are seen 
in every house, rich or poor. New varieties of 
flowering plants are eagerly bought. Garden- 
ing and the art of arranging nosegays are taught 
in the schools. : 

When the feudal clan system was finally 
broken up in 1871, the present administrative 
division of the country was made. Japan is 
divided into three fu, thirty-five ken, and one 
han. Each fw is administered by a chiji, or 
governor; each ken by a rei, or prefect; and 
the han by a vassal prince. The jw are the 
districts of the great cities—Tokio, Kioto, and 
Osaka. 

The Supreme Council or Cabinet of the Mi- 
kado is called the Dai-jo Kuwan, or great gov- 
erning council, the name being taken from a 
body which was constituted in the eighth cen- 
tury. The Council is composed of the Prime 
Minister, two Vice Prime Ministers, and the 
Ministers of Foreign and of Home Affairs, of 
War, Finance, the Marine, Public Works, Jus- 
tice, and Colonies and Agriculture. The en- 
tire government of the country is conducted by 
this body. The retention of Sanjo in the office 
of Dai-jo-Dai-jen, or Prime Minister, has had a 
considerable effect in reconciling the antago- 
nisms between adherents of the old and of the 
new systems. He was one of the leading nobles 
at the old Kioto court, and was in the beginning 
an opponent of the changes which he himself 
atterward aided materially in bringing to pass. 
He is now accounted a thoroughly devoted sup- 
porter of the Mikado and the new order of 
things. The Vice-Minister Iwakura, the in- 
tellectual leader in the great transition, was 
also a court noble. He did not become an ad- 
vocate of unrestricted foreign intercourse, even 
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after the revolution, until his mission to Europe 
and America in 1871. 

The second governing body isthe Genro-In, 
or Senate. The ndme signifies House of Sen- 
iors. It is composed of men who have served 
the country with recognized distinction, noble- 
men, officers who have given proofs of ability 
in the administrative departments, and men 
eminent in politics throughout the country. 
The Emperor’s decree creating this body stated 
that it was to enlarge the law-making power. 
Its powers are confined to the approval of 
laws submitted to its consideration by the min- 
istry. 

The elective local assemblies were estab- 
lished in 1878. They sit in March of each year 
for a time not to exceed thirty days, and, sub- 
ject to the control of the Home Minister, they 
deal with questions of local taxation. The 
qualifications for electors are an age of twenty 
years, registration, and payment of at least five 
dollars’ land-tax. Each voter must write the 
name of his candidate upon the voting slip. 

Gold is, nominally, the monetary standard 
in Japan; but the heavy expenses imposed on 
the Government for the suppression of rebel- 
lions and pensioning the Shogun and Daimios, 
had diminished the coin reserve and augmented 
the paper currency, so that a disparity of values 
exists. The currency unit in Japan is the yen 
or dollar, which is divided into sen or cents, 
and rin or mills. The unit of exchange at the 
treaty ports is the Mexican dollar. The paper 
money, or yen satsu, varies according to their 
comparative abundance in value. While they 
stood at 8 per cent discount in 1877 against 
gold yen, in previous years, although they are 
not redeemable in specie, they had actually 
stood ata premium. The large amount issued 
during the Satsuma rebellion has been the 
cause of their standing constantly below par 
since then. The Government have coined a 
trade-dollar in recent years, identical in weight 
and fineness with the American trade-dollar, 
and four grains heavier than the silver yen. 
This new coin is beginning to circulate exten- 
sively in China and other parts of the East. 
The coins of gold, silver, and bronze struck at 
the Japanese mint already compare favorably 
with the coinage of any other country. 

The military system has necessarily been 
built up from the foundation since the feudal 
system prevailing under the Shogun was abol- 
ished. The new army was formed under a 
conscription law, by which every male between 
the ages of seventeen and forty is subject to 
three years of military service with the colors, 
and to two years in the first, and two years in 
the second division of the reserve. The re- 
mainder of the period of military liability he is 
enrolled in a reserve corps, somewhat resem- 
bling a Landwehr. This system provides near- 
ly 70,000 men liable to be called upon for 
military duty. From this number the regular 
force is recruited by lot. The normal strength 
of the army is 35,560 men in peace, and 50,230 
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in war-time. The troops have been highly 
trained, chiefly under French officers; but the 
instruction is now conducted almost altogether 
by Japanese officers. The Imperial Guard, 
which is the flower of the army, is selected 
from the Samurai class. The organization of 
the army of the line is given as follows: 














Number | Number 

BRANCH, in peace. | in war. 

Infantry (14 brigades, 42 regiments)...... 26,880 | 40,320 
Cavalry (8 regiments).............. Sr 860 450 
Artillery (18 companies)............ -.| 2,160 2,700 
Engineers (10 companies)................ 1,200 1,500 
Military train (6 companies)............. 360 480 
Marine artillery (9 companies)............ 720 800 
SCRE AAW AR mc taint ed "81,680 | 46,250. 





The Imperial Guard is made up of two in- 
fantry brigades of two regiments each, 3,200 
men; one regiment of cavalry, 150 men; two 
companies of artillery, 300 men; one company 
of engineers, 150 men; and 80 men in the 
commissariat ; in all, 3,880. 

The Japanese police is a new development. 
The discipline and intelligence shown by the 
force, and the satisfaction of the people with 
the new institution, have been remarked with 
admiration. The police is made up of 18,000 
picked men, who have been drilled and in- 
structed in their duties with great care. They 
exercise judgment and consideration in their 
interferences with the acts of the people, and 
possess the confidence of all in a high degree, 
being regarded everywhere as the protectors 
of the people from disturbance and submitted 
to as the authorized officers of the law. They 
are uniformed in European costume. The dis- 
missal of the Samurais from their functions 
and privileges left the country entirely without 
a constabulary; but the efficiency developed by 
the police in a few years is of the very highest 
order. 

Before the revolution of 1868, Japan had no 
ships, properly speaking. There was a con- 
siderable number of junks, some of nearly 200 
tons, but used only as coasters. The state 
had a few that could sail as far as the Loo- 
choo Islands, Formosa, or China; but their 
primitive and defective form made them unfit 
and dangerous for such long distances. These 
junks were exclusively reserved for embassa- 
dors or literary men, all commercial relations 
with foreign countries being strictly forbidden 
by Japanese laws. It is only since the restora- 
tion, when the Mikado’s power was firmly es- 
tablished, that the Government thought of cre- 
ating a navy and of encouraging the people te 
build merchantmen after European models. 
The effect of removing restrictions and en- 
couraging mercantile enterprise was remark- 
able. In 1873 the merchant navy consisted of 
110 steamers, with an aggregate tonnage of 
16,088; 37 sailing-vessels, with 8,488 tonnage; 
and 22,692 junks. Since that date the number 
of ships has constantly increased, and was in 
1879 as follows: 
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Number, Tonnage. 
PS UGAULNGLS tel alstelaletsisiaye sie/e\s/e/s\siary eivieicirie/-latein 166 42,763 
PAI eV OSSOIB. wejoiemmictery © eeieieinie sseseiarereiets 714 27,551 





The number of junks decreased 3,978 in the 
same time. The construction of ships in 1880 
was on a greater scale than in preceding 
years. 

The number of ships that entered the Yoko- 
hama harbor during the year 1880 was as fol- 
lows: 

orelenimail-packets: sii :,.i.s1 sti siecle vies eee 91 
Mierchantisteamerss .).csaserceece see cent 60 


PsN AhIDS es cic veins cl ee eee me emeriaete 146 
National mail-packets and merchant-vessels... 1,225 


The amount of duties received by the Yoko- 
hama custom-house during the year 1880 was 
1,895,587 yen. 

A Japanese commissioner was sent in 1881 
to Constantinople and empowered to negotiate 
with the Minister of Foreign Affairs for direct 
commercial relations between Japan and Tur- 
key. Tea and silk are the principal articles 
which the Japanese wish to put upon the Con- 
stantinople market, and to this end the Goy- 
ernment proposes the establishment of a direct 
line of steamers. 

Samples of ten different sorts of marble were 
sent from Japan to the Melbourne International 
Exhibition, held in 1881. One was a marble, 
similar to the Italian Sevaressa, so much in 
demand in Europe and America for columns, 
mantel-pieces, etc. It is found on the Souke- 
nawa Mountain, and worth at Yokohama $2.20 
per cubic foot. ‘There are quarries of a blue- 
and-white marble, of a fineness seldom met 
with. Another marble is black, resembling in 
all respects Belgian and Irish marbles of the 
same color. Another sample was a statuary 
marble of great purity, extracted from Mayoni 
Mountain, and valued at about $8 per cubic 
foot. Another statuary marble is claimed to 
be equal to the best Italian marbles. A speci- 
men of alabaster of fine color was also ex- 
hibited. 

JEWS, turerr Numpers, AND THEIR PrERsE- 
OUTIONS IN GERMANY AND IN Russta. An ac- 
curate census of the Jewish population of the 
world can not be obtained without more diffi- 
culty than its importance demands. The most 
reliable estimates are very uniform in putting 
the number of the Jews above six millions. 
Professor Bruniatti, in the “‘Archives of Statis- 
tics,” puts the number at seven millions, In 
Europe their number is reckoned to be 5,500,- 
000, averaging among the Latin race one Israel- 
ite to 1,100 persons, and among the Slav races 
forty to the 1,000. In Russia they are reck- 
oned at 2,700,000; Austro-Hungary, 1,500,000 ; 
Germany, 650,000; Roumania, 400,000; Tur- 
key, 100,000; Holland, 70,000; France, 50,- 
000; England, 70,000; Italy, 40,000; Switzer- 
land, 7,000; Spain, 6,000; Greece, 5,000; 
Servia, 4,500; Belgium, 3,000; Sweden, 2,000 ; 
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Portugal 1,000. In Africa they are reckoned 
at 500,000, of whom 200,000 are in Morocco, 
34,000 in Algiers, 60,000 in Tunis, 100,000 in 
Tripoli, and 8,000 in Egypt. 

In Asia the Israelites are estimated at about 
240,000, of whom 150,000 are in Asiatic Turkey 
and Arabia, 30,000 in the Caucasus, 20,000 in 
Persia, 15,000 in India, 12,000 in Turkistan, 
and 1,000 in China. 

The number in the United States is esti- 
mated at 300,000, and 8,000 in South Ameri- 
ca; in Oceania and Australia, at the most, 
20,000. 

At the Council of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations held at Chicago, Ili- 
nois, in July, the Committee on Statistics re- 
ported that there were in the United States, in 
the year 1878, 278 congregations, with a mem- 
bership of 12,546, and the number of Israelites, 
as far as could be ascertained, was 230,257 ; 
and, making fair allowance for such cities, 
towns, or villages, from which no informa- 
tion could be derived, the Jewish population 
of the United States can be safely placed at 
250,000. 

The ‘Jewish World” publishes the follow- 
ing statistics of the Jews of the world, recently 
compiled by the German ethnographical schol- 
ar, Richard Andree: 


Europe : 
Rowmaniia se: ne) Serit histo ston see 400,000 
European Russia.........s-ccssseseees 2 002,549 
Austro-Hungary (1869).........-2e0+0- 1,872,333 


German Empire (1875)........ 00.0000 520,5 











HT ollandi(A869))5 2 one ricittco as olseieeiaateee 68,003 
European Turkey (before the last war).. 71,372 
Tuxembure *(S(5). ni dnaktecee ne ase aoe 661 
Switzerland (1870)... .......2.06 Bs 6,996 
Menmiark ((LSiO)cn america oslo 4.290 
Great Britain and Ireland (1878).. .. 68,300 
Serviaiscs.. 7h.) 552 dae wkes eee 2,000 
France (82) sccsonesisarte «0 sisiseherecttets 49,439 
Tally (IST): Scccimentes tle tacte es Mecececcetce 85,356 
Greece (Si) stasneectmescue stn aeee 2,582 
Belgdom (GSS )setisers sc teewiecls alana 8,000 
Sweden (1870) .. 1,836 
Norway (1875)... 34 
Spain 22) teeter ates 6,000 
Portugal sa ser weiss wars scinciwaspicaieis ease 1,000 
MotalinVHuUnope'. sists seine decree ets 5,166,326 
Astioas: spe Boose sack eaatet Weeeeaneene 402,996 
AB tai, <hr. <:tm\starasslereie'aisieis'sinaid cuvie ta ela biesia stone 182,847 
AMOTICA ji ndctesicioeincinns cece cation sacar 807,963 
Australia. a. c/aicclec's sich = sitio sete ststanetelontnr 20,000 
Grand Gotalai2)\ aveticercsverss stereos eters 6,080,132 


This does not include the Falashas, who 
number about 200,000, and other pseudo- 
Jews. 

Agitation in Germany against the Jews has 
been a serious affair. There naturally arise 
in relation to it the following questions, viz. : 
Who are the parties attacked, and who are the 
assailants? What faults are the Jews accused 
of? In what way is their influence held to be 
injurious to political, economical, or social life 
in Germany? What practical measures are 
proposed? And in what spirit do the Jews 
meet the charges, and how do they repel the 
accusations made against them ? 

1. The word “Jew” is used in its strictly 
religious sense, and also as applied to the Jew- 
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ish race. The agitation is directed mainly 
against the Jews as a race, although many of 
these have become Christians, and many have 
abandoned altogether attendance at the syna- 
gogues and places of Jewish worship. The 
* Anti-Semitic League ” is the title adopted by 
the society inimical to and working against the 
Jews; and it includes men who, in other re- 
spects, are antagonistic to each other in political 
and religious opinion. 

2. Generally speaking, it is said, “Things in 
Germany are unsatisfactory, and the Jews are 
the cause of it’; and, though there are Jews 
in all European countries, their influence, it is 
averred, is greater in Germany than elsewhere, 
and the German Jews are more disagreeable 
than those of other countries. There are said 
to be 650,000 Jews in Germany, and only 50,- 
000 in Great Britain, and the same number in 
France. TheJews, both orthodox and reformed, 
are, it is alleged, conceited and vain, and quite 
lacking in modesty. They are also accused of 
being irreligious, and especial haters of Chris- 
tianity; as, in short, the most intolerant and 
stubborn race on the face of the earth. Fur- 
ther, they are charged with servility, self- 
seeking, sensuality, and abhorrence of honest 
work. 

3. One energetic writer denounces the Jews 
in Germany as ‘‘dunces and destroyers of 
human sociability and co-operation.” Num- 
bers of these are members of the bar, and, as 
the intervention of counsel is compulsory in 
Germany, these men gain by it in money and 
otherwise. Bismarck, it is claimed, made use 
of the National Liberal party to accomplish the 
unity of the German Empire. The Jews were 
largely members of this society, and, when Bis- 
marck did not want its help any longer, the 
Social Democrats charged that the Jews were 
the rain of the party. Various measures in 
the direction of progress are due to the Jews, 
and by these they have produced feelings of 
hatred inthe community. Itisfurther charged 
that the Jews have gained possession of the 
press; that they sway or manufacture public 
opinion in a vast variety of ways; and that 
they are incapable of self-denying devotion to 
the state in its civil service. In regard to the 
economic life of the German nation, the Jews 
are charged with having been more acute than 
their neighbors, and with having made money 
in speculation and the like when most of the 
people were ruined. Hence, it is said that the 
Jews have robbed the Christians. The law on 
joint-stock companies, the introduction of a 
gold currency, and the founding of the German 
Imperial Bank, are all said to be in the Jewish 
interests. Still worse, in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, the Jews are charged with overreaching 
the peasants, and trying to get their land from 
them by obtaining heavy mortgages, foreclos- 
ing them, and driving out the owners. The 
Jews seem to be rich and luxurious every- 
where, and can get the best of everything. 
One bitter enemy says, worst of all, that nine 
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tenths of the prostitutes in Paris, Vienna, Ber- 
lin, and Budapest, are Jewesses. 

4. In regard to the practical measures pro- 
posed by the agitators, in order to accomplish 
their designs, one writer suggests that the 
Jews be restrained in the matter of mortgages 
on property; that the regulations of stock-ex- 
change transactions and joint-stock companies 
be altered; that Jewish judges be appointed 
only in proportion to the Jewish population ; 
that Jewish teachers be expelled from primary 
schools; and that, “above all, there be a 
strengthening of the old Christian Germanic 
spirit.” Another writer proposes to strike out 
of the Jewish religious service anything that is 
anti-national. If this be objected to by the 
Jews, then crush the religion entirely. Also, 
make all public appointments in proportion to 
the population, and allow anybody to refuse to 
be tried before a Jewish judge, and any judge 
to reject Jewish evidence. It is further pro- 
posed to “‘mediatize” the fortunes of wealthy 
Jews (that is, in reality, to ‘ confiscate” 
them); to allow no Jew to be a mortgagee, 
editor, or contributor to a public journal, or 
to hold real property, or to immigrate into 
Germany, or to teach in any except Jewish 
schools. These are the extremest measures 
proposed, although many, who deem Jewish 
influence prejudicial to Germany, do not sym- 
pathize with coarse invective and violent ex- 
pedients. 

5. Naturally, the Jews in Germany are in- 
dignant against the various charges put forth 
by their enemies. A general denial is made, 
and specific accusations are met with argu- 
ment and evidence of facts. Some claim the 
distinctiveness of their race as a right, and 
ascribe to it a special mission and superior 
powers. The majority of German Jews, how- 
ever, think differently, and claim that the Jews, 
in their native land, are really and truly Ger- 
mans, or fast becoming such. Complaints 
against Jewish usurers and promoters are 
freely acknowledged; but, on the other hand, 
it is averred that exaggerated statements are 
made in regard to these. As to the press, it is 
stigmatized by the Jews as a myth, that they 
have preponderating influence in this respect, 
and various prominent journals are named as 
having hardly any Jews on their staff. In 
respect to the alleged general feeling of an- 
tipathy to the Jews, writers in their defense 
affirm that itis both extravagant and unjust 
to charge them with being the causes of all the 
evils of the times, or to defame them all as 
speculators, usurers, or old-clothes dealers. 
That German Jews are largely irreligious may 
be admitted as true; but, it is said, in reply, 
Germans who are not Jews are equally open 
to the charge of irreligion. And, finally, as 
the Jews are found in all schools and parties, 
in politics, art, and religion, it is not fair to 
condemn them unqualifiedly, as is done by the 
agitators. They have acquired their wealth, 
it is claimed, by energy, skill, and habits of 
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thrift and self-denial; and they demand, as 
their right, to have mind and feeling, rather 
than race, regarded as true criteria of good 
citizenship and national character. 

But it is in Russia that the persecutions of 
the Jews have been of a most violent charac- 
ter, causing the destruction of families and 
whole villages. The scenes of these horrors 
have taken place in a tract of country in Rus- 
sia extending from the Baltic to the Black Sea, 
and containing an area equal to that of France 
and Great Britain combined. Ever since the 
movement was begun against the Jews in Ger- 
many, the apprehension has prevailed that it 
would extend to Russia, and take a form more 
adapted to the less civilized state of the coun- 
try. Early in April rumors of a rising had 
reached Elizabethgrad, and caused the heads 
of the Jewish community, consisting of 10,000 
of the 30,000 inhabitants, to apply for special 
protection from the governor. No notice was 
taken of the application, and on April 27th a 
fearful outbreak took place. 

A very authentic account* relates that a re- 
ligious dispute in acabaret led to a scuffle which 
grew into a general mélée, till the mob obtained 
possession of the dram-shop and rifled it of its 
contents. Inflamed by the drink thus obtained, 
the rioters proceeded to the Jewish quarter, 
and commenced a systematic destruction of the 
Jewish shops and warehouses. At first some 
attempt was made by the Jews to protect their 
property; but this only served to increase the 
violence of the mob, which proceeded to attack 
the dwellings of the Jews and to wreck the 
synagogues. ‘‘ Amid the horrors that ensued 
a Jew named Zololwenski lost his life, and no 
fewer than thirty Jewesses were outraged. At 
one place, two young girls, in dread of viola- 
tion, threw themselves from the windows. 
Meanwhile the military had been called out, 
but only to act at first as spectators and after- 
ward as active participators. One section of 
the mob, formed of rioters and soldiers, broke 
into the dwelling of an old man named Peli- 
koff, and on his attempting to save his daughter 
from a fate worse than death, they threw him 
down from the roof, while twenty soldiers pro- 
ceeded to work their will on his unfortunate 
daughter. When seen by the correspondent 
who narrates this fact, Pelikoff was in a state 
of hopeless madness, and his daughter com- 
pletely ruined in mind and body. The whole 
Jewish quarter was at the mercy of the mob 
till April 29th. During the two days of the riots, 
five hundred houses and one hundred shops 
were destroyed, whole streets being razed to 
the ground. It may be added that the prop- 
erty destroyed and stolen was reckoned at 
2,000,000 rubles.” 

The foes of the Jews were encouraged to wid- 
er and more systematic attacks, by the evidence 
furnished, through these scenes, of a pent-up 
anti-Jewish passion. Placards were distrib- 
nted by professional ringleaders from Great 
= * Correspondence of the London “Times.” 
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Russia, in which it was declared that the Ozar 
had given his orthodox subjects the property 
held by the Jews. Hence, after a week’s 
pause, a whole series of riots broke out, com- 
mencing on May 7th, at Smielo, near Czer- 
gass, where thirteen men were killed and 
twenty wounded, and 1,600 were left without 
homes. Next day, Sunday, May 8th, a most 
serious riot broke out at Kiev, once the capi- 
tal of Russia, and still an important town, con- 
taining 20,000 Jews in a population of 140,000. 
Here the riot had been definitely announced 
for the Sunday, and the Jews sent a deputation 
to the governor, requesting him to call out his 
soldiers to prevent disturbance. He bluntly 
refused, saying that he would not trouble his 
soldiers for the sake of a pack of Jews. Dur- 
ing the riot, which broke out on the day fixed, 
the police and the soldiers again acted the same 
part they had at Elizabethgrad. The first pro- 
cedure of the mob had been to storm the dram- 
shops, and, staving in the brandy-casks, to make 
themselves drunk with the liquor. During the 
period of license that followed, four Jews were 
killed, and twenty-five women and girls were 
violated, of whom five died in consequence, as 
was proved at the subsequent trials. At the 
house of Mordecai Wienarski, the mob, disap- 
pointed in the search for plunder, caught up his 
little child, three years old, and brutally threw 
it out of the window. The child fell dead at 
the feet of a company of Cossacks who were 
drawn up outside, yet no attempt was made to 
arrest the murderers. At last, when several 
houses were set on fire, the military received 
orders to make arrests, which they proceeded 
to execute with much vigor, making 1,500 pris- 
oners, among whom 150 were Jews, arrested 
for protecting their lives and properties. No 
less than 2,000 Jews were left without shelter 
by the dismantling or the burning of their 
houses, and for the relief of immediate neces- 
sities a Kiev committee soon afterward had to 
disburse the sum of £30,000. 

Next day similar scenes of violence occurred 
at Browary, in the neighborhood of Kiev, in 
the province of Czernigow. On the same day 
still more disgraceful deeds were enacted at 
Berezowka, in the government of Cherson. 
Here lust seemed more a principal motive than 
plunder. While the Jews of the village were 
at synagogue, a mob attacked the Jewesses 
and violated many of them, causing the death 
of three; others who escaped the worse evil 
were driven into the river, and nine ultimately 
died from the effects of the exposure. When 
the Jews came to the rescue, two of them 
were killed and a young lad stoned to 
death, 

On the next day, May 10th, the neighborhood 
of Kiey was again visited at Konotop and 
Wassilkoy. The attacks had been planned at 
both places. At the latter place eight lives 
were lost, seven at aninn kept by aJew named 
Rykelman. He was forced to admit the mob 
to his wine-cellars, and, during his absence in 
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search of assistance, the drunken rioters cut the 
throats of his wife and six children. 

By this time the chief towns and Villages of 
Southern Russia were ablaze with violence and 
riot. Throughout the whole of the govern- 
ments of Cherson, Taurida, Ekaterinoslav, Pol- 
tava, Kiev, Czernigov, and Podolia, the notion 
spread fast as wild-fire that the Jews and their 
property had been handed over to the tender 
mercies of the populace. At Wasilgin, the may- 
or even read a copy of the supposed ukase to the 
citizens, and a riot would have ensued had not 
the village priest done his duty, and declared 
his belief that no such ukase existed. At 
Alexandroysk, on the banks of the Dnieper, 
the operatives carried out what they thought 
to be the will of the Czar, on May 138th, ren- 
dering 300 out of the 400 Jewish families of 
the place homeless, and destroying property to 
the amount of 400,000 rubles. As usual, the 
riots were previously announced, and the ap- 
peal to the governor to send for additional 
troops proved fruitless. At Ekaterinoslav, a 
projected riot was happily prevented by the 
issue of a proclamation by the local authorities, 
declaring the Jews to be true subjects of the 
Ozar, and entitled to protection of their prop- 
erty. At Polonnoze, near Kiev, a disaster was 
averted by the forethought of the mayor, who 
changed the market-day to Saturday ; and, on 
the peasants complaining, he read them a les- 
son on the utility of the Jews as middle-men, 
and induced them to promise not to molest 
their Jewish fellow-citizens. 

From Alexandroysk the instigators paid a 
visit to the Jewish agricultural colonies in the 
province of Ekaterinoslay, which have been 
established for more than forty years. The 
chief centers—Gulaypol, Orjechow, and Ma- 
rianpol—were visited in turn, and, though no 
violence seems to have been done to the per- 
sons of the Jews, their farms were almost en- 
tirely destroyed. At Orjechow, the instigators 
who led the mob were dressed as police-offi- 
cers, and produced a document falsely profess- 
ing to be the proclamation of the Czar. The 
farming implements were all destroyed, and 
500 cattle and 10,000 sheep driven off. At 
Kamichewka, the Jews adroitly turned the 
supposed ukase of the Ozar into a safeguard. 
Hearing that the rioters were advancing to at- 
tack, they brought the keys of their houses to 
their Christian neighbors, saying that, if the 
ukase were true, it would be better that their 
neighbors should have their property than the 
rioters; and, if the ukase proved to be untrue, 
of course their good neighbors would return 
the keys. The Christians of the village ac- 
cordingly repulsed the rioters, and, in a few 
days, the Jews of Kamichewka were again in 
possession of their property. 

Up to this time the riots had chiefly arisen 
among the urban populations, but they now 
spread into the rural districts, and reached 
every little village where even a single Jew 
resided. 
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Meantime the sea-port Odessa had likewise 
been the scene of an anti-Jewish riot. Origi- 
nally announced for May 13th, it was postponed 
till Sunday, May 15th, without, however, any 
precautions being taken by the governor, who 
had, as usual, been duly warned of the im- 
pending outbreak. Though only lasting for 
six hours, the riot resulted in the death of a 
Jew named Handelmann, and eleven cases of 
violation are reported, one resulting in death. 
Here the Jews seem to have been most ener- 
getic in their resistance. Of the 800 arrests 
made, 150 were Jews, 26 of whom were after- 
ward charged with carrying revolvers without 
a permit. The police estimated the damage 
done at 1,137,831 rubles, while those more im- 
mediately concerned raised the sum to 3,000,- 
000. Similar scenes took place on the same 
day at Wolvezysk, on the borders, where a riot 
had been announced for the Sunday. A week 
afterward the lower orders of Berdyczew rose 
against the Jews, and, on May 24th, a riotous 
disturbance occurred at Zmerinka, in Podolia. 

Thus, within a month of the first outbreak, 
almost every town of importance in Southern 
Russia had seen such horrors as above de- 
scribed. Apart from the influence of ringlead- 
ers, the rioters had no cause to incite them to 
rapine except the force of contagion and the 
impression that the Ozar had really transferred 
all Jewish property to his orthodox subjects, 
If once this impression had been officially re- 
moved, the epidemic would have been checked. 
In many cases it was distinctly shown that the 
peasants liked the Jews, and only pillaged be- 
cause they thought it had been ordered. At 
Bougaifka, for example, a few days after the 
peasants had destroyed the property of the 
Jews, they became contrite, and gave their 
Jewish neighbors eight hundred rubles as some 
compensation for the damage they themselves 
had caused. In the face of such a fact, it is 
tolerably certain that, if the supposed procla- 
mation had been energetically and ofiicially 
denied, the riots might never have reached the 
extent that they eventually did. The conta- 
gion spread as far as Saratov in early June, 
and thence to Astrakhan; it even reached a 
town near Tomsk, in Siberia, and caused an 
anti-Jewish riot there. The only bright spot 
in all this gloom was the condition of Poland, 
where Jews and Poles have always lived in 
amity. This continued until General Ignatieff 
directed the Governor of Poland to appoint 
commissions of experts to consider how the 
Jews should be dealt with, to which fact per- 
sons on the spot attribute the rise of anti-Jew- 
ish feeling that culminated in the Warsaw riots. 
But outside of Poland these outbursts of popu- 
lar prejudice placed a population of nearly two 
millions in perpetual dread of their lives and 
property. At times they dared not remove 
their clothes night or day, fearing that they 
might have to flee at any moment. Ever since 
last April that feeling of fear and insecurity 
has ruled the lives of all Russian Jews. 
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Not a month, scarcely a week, has passed 
since then without some outbreak or other oc- 
curring to confirm these fears and render them 
the more acute. 

The outrages recounted above have been se- 
lected from a list of over 160 towns and villages 
in which cases of riot, rapine, murder, and spo- 
liation have been known to occur during the 
last nine months of 1881. Out of these informa- 
tion was collected from about forty-five towns 
and villagesin Southern Russia. In these alone 
are reported 23 murders of men, women, and 
children, 17 deaths caused by violation, and no 
fewer than 225 cases of outrages on Jewesses. 

Finally, this catalogue of horrors must be 
concluded by a reference to the riots at Warsaw 
on Christmas and the following days, The de- 
tailed events of those days, when 800 houses 
and 600 shops were pillaged and devastated, 
and thousands of victims rendered homeless 
and reduced to beggary, are doubtless fresh in 
every one’s memory, but certain facts must be 
again referred to, owing to their typical char- 
acter. In the first place, the riot was clearly 
planned, the alarm of fire being simultaneously 
raised in at least two churches, and the mob 
being directed by men who spoke Polish with 
a Russian accent. The culpable neglect of the 
military authorities of Warsaw in refusing to 
make use of the 20,000 men forming its garri- 
son, finds its counterpart in the similar behay- 
ior of the Governors of Kiev, Elizabethgrad, 
and Odessa, earlier in the year. 

Besides appealing to the blind passions of 
the mob, the Jew-haters of Russia have, during 
the year, resorted to more systematic efforts to 
harass the hapless Israelites. The Russian 
mujik has a method almost peculiar to him- 
self of expressing his rage and hatred. Moscow 
is but the most celebrated instance of periods 
of Russian history when incendiarism has been 
the order of the day. Whenever the fever- 
point of excitement is reached, arson is usually 
the direction in which it overflows. So well 
is this recognized in Russia, that the peasants 
have a technical name for the deliberate firing 
of towns—the ‘red cock” is said to crow. 
During the past year this method of revenge 
has been resorted to on a large scale against 
the Jews of Russia, especially in the west. By 
the end of June the ‘‘red cock” had crowed 
over fifteen towns in Western Russia, includ- 
ing Mohiley, containing 25,000 inhabitants, Vi- 
tebsk, with 23,000, and Slonim, with 20,000, as 
well as smaller towns like Wolcowysk, Scher- 
wondt, Augustowo, Nowo-Guedek, Ponovicz, 
and Lipsk. Many thousands of Jews were 
rendered homeless by this means, and on July 
3d, 6,000 Jews lost their homes by fire at Minsk, 
4,800 being deprived of every means of sub- 
sistence at the same time. The town of Pinsk, 
in the same government, suffered a like fate. 
And shortly afterward a conflagration took 
place at Koretz, in Volhynia, in which thirty 
lives were lost, and 5,000 souls left without a 
home. Every week added to the number of 
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fires in towns inhabited by Jews, till, by the 
end of September, the list extended to forty- 
onetowns. ‘This probably involved the loss of 
home to 20,000 Jews. 

To the mass of homeless and penniless creat- 
ures in Southern Russia must be added the 
many victims of pillage.- The violence of the 
mobs often wrecked whole streets of houses as 
completely as any fire, and 2,000 were thus 
rendered homeless at Kiev, 1,600 at Smielo, 
1,000 at Konotop, 600 at Ouchow, and 800 at 
Aluchoff. The value of property destroyed in 
the south has been reckoned to reach £16,- 
000,000 sterling. 

The steps taken by the Government in rela- 
tion to these disturbances may be stated in a 
few words. On May 28d the Czar, having 
been appealed to by a deputation of Jews in 
St. Petersburg, expressed his intention of deal- 
ing with the evil. An agent was dispatched 
to the south to make inquiries. He returned 
and reported that further inquiries were nec- 
essary. General Ignatieff now introduced a 
measure by which the provincial assemblies 
might be superseded by local committees of 
experts on this special subject, and on Sep- 
tember 8d the following declaration was is- 
sued : 


For some time the Government has given its atten- 
tion to the Jews, and to their relations to the rest of 
the inhabitants of the empire, with the view of ascer- 
taining the sad condition of the Christian inhabitants 
brought about by the conduct of the Jews in business 
matters. 

For the last twenty years the Government has en- 
deavored, in various ways, to bring the Jews near to 
its other inhabitants, and has given them almost equal 
rights with the indigenous population. The move- 
ments, however, against the Jews, which began last 
spring in the south of Russia, and extended to Central 

ussia, prove incontestably that all its endeavors have 
been of no avail, and that ill-feeling prevails now as 
much as ever between the Jewish and the Christian 
inhabitants of those parts. Now, the proceedings at 
the trial of those charged with rioting and other evi- 
dence bear witness to the fact that the main cause of 
those movements and riots—to which the Russians, as 
anation, are strangers—was but a commercial one, 
and is as follows: 

‘‘ During the last twenty years the Jews have gradu- 
ally possessed themselves of not only every trade and 
business in all its branches, but also of a great part of 
the land by buying or farming it. With few excep- 
tions they have, as a body, devoted their attention not 
to enriching or benefiting the country, but to defraud- 
ing by their wiles its inhabitants, and particularly its 
poor inhabitants. This conduct of theirs has called 
forth protests on the part of the people, as manifested 
in acts of violence and robbery. The Government, 
while on the one hand doing its best to put down the 
disturbances and to deliver the Jews from oppression 
and slaughter, have also, on the other hand, thought 
it a matter of urgency and justice to adopt stringent 
measures in order to put an end to the oppression 
practiced by the Jews on the inhabitants, and to free 
the country from their malpractices, which were, as is 
known, the cause of the agitation.” 

With this view, it has appointed commissions (in 
all the towns inhabited by Jews), whose duty it is to 
inquire into the following matters : 

1. What are the trades of the Jews which are in- 
jurious to the inhabitants of the place ? 

2. What makes it impracticable to put into force the 
former laws limiting the rights of the Jews in the 
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matter of buying and furming land, the trade in in- 
toxicants, and usury ? 

3. How can those laws be altered so that they shall 
no longer be enabled to evade them, or what new 
laws are required to stop their pernicious conduct in 
business ¢ 

_ 4. Give (besides the answers to the foregoing ques- 
tions) the following additional information : (1.) On 
the usury practiced by the Jews in their dealings with 
Christians, in cities, towns, and villages. (2.) The 
number of public-houses kept by Jews in their own 
name, or in that of a Christian. “ (3.) The number of 

ersons in service with Jews, or under their control. 

4.) The extent (acreage) of the land in their posses- 
sion, by buying or farming. (5.) The number of 
Jewish agriculturists. 

In addition to the above-mentioned information to 
be supplied, every commission is empowered to report 
on such conduct and action of the Jews as may have 
a local interest and importance, and to submit the 
same to the ministry. 

There are those who assert that the direct 
cause of the objection of the Russians to the 
Jewish people is the natural result of the Rus- 
sian laws, which restrict their rights and mark 
them off from the rest of the inhabitants; and 
they assert that the only solution of the ques- 
tion is to grant to the Jews full equality with 
citizens. 

The “ Official Messenger ” of St. Petersburg 
made, in February, 1882, the following state- 
ment relating to the arrests of the rioters: 

The number of persons arrested during the anti- 
Jewish disorders and brought to punishment, as far 
as the Government is at present informed, was as fol- 
lows: General Government of Kiev, up to 1,000 per- 
sons. In the town court and province of Kiev, 105 
were tried by court-martial, and 274 expelled from 
the town. In Odessa, those arrested numbered alto- 
gether 801; dealt with by courts and administrative 
order, 243 ; = sa from the town to places of na~ 
tivity, 558. Taurida the Government arrested 
124; 80 were tried by courts, and 8 by administrative 
order. More than 30 have been liberated. In Elisa- 
betgrad, and other pee of the Kherson Government, 
900 were arrested. In Ekaterinoslav, the Government 
arrested 341, and 296 were committed for trial. In 
the Nizhnee-Chernigoy Government 344 were arrested, 
and in different parts of the Poltava Government 165. 
In the Kharkov Government, out of an unknown 
number arrested, 795 were tried by court-martial from 
June to December. During the Warsaw riots in De- 
cember, 8,151 persons were arrested, of whom 2,302 
were committed for trial. 

These figures show that the measures for 
suppressing the disorders were not feeble. 

JOHNSON, Azram, died in Salem, Wayne 
County, Pennsylvania, April 11, 1881; he was 
born in Vermont in 1773, and was one hundred 
and eight years old at the time of his death. 
His father wasa soldier in the Revolution, the 
family then residing near Lake Champlain. 
Abram enlisted as a private in the War of 1812, 
but his gallantry soon won him the promotion 
of a captaincy to a band of Oneida Indians, 
under the command of General Macomb. In 
the battle of Plattsburg he received severe 
wounds, of which one was a saber-cut from 
the lusty arm of a British soldier, which 
knocked him down. Fearing further injury, 
Johnson feigned death, and while in this dis- 
abled and apparently lifeless condition he was 
again wounded by another Briton, who bru- 
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tally thrust a bayonet into hisknee. This last 
injury caused him such acute anguish that it 
required all the desperation of fear of capture 
and heroic nerve to sustain him in acting the 
role he had assumed as the only means of es- 
caping captivity and death. At night, after 
the battle, his Indian soldiers found and car- 
ried him back tu their camp. Oneida, an In- 
dian maiden, and the daughter of a chief, took 
the wounded “white man” under her care, 
and tenderly nursed him back to health. While 
his bodily hurts were healed by this soft min- 
istry, the hero’s heart fell a victim to the 
dusky charms of Oneida’s sixteen summers, 
and soon after the establishment of peace she 
became his wife. They resided in New York 
for a time, and subsequently in Sussex County, 
New Jersey, where Oneida fell ill, and desired 
to be taken home to her tribe to die. With 
all the pomp of Indian burial she was laid to 
rest among her people. Mr. Johnson returned 
to his native town, Salem, where he resided 
until his death. Misfortune in business and 
speculations reduced him to the sad condition 
of a pauper, dependent on the charity of the 
town ; for, although entitled to a pension, he 
never claimed it. His mind was sound to the 
last, and his bodily activity was remarkable in 
one so old. His only daughter attached her- 
self to the Oneida Indians, and married the son 
of a chief. 

JONES, Jonn B., born in Fairfield District, 
South Carolina, December 28, 1834; died in 
Texas, July 19,1881. He was the son of Colo, 
nel Henry Jones, a South Carolina planter, 
who emigrated to Texas in 1839. This family 
was among the pioneer settlers of that State. 
The subject of this sketch was sent to his na- 
tive State to be educated, and graduated at. 
Mount Zion Institute. On his return to Texas 
he embarked in the business of farming and 
stock-raising, which he pursued industriously 
and with marked success until the beginning 
of the civil war, when he entered the army as 
a private soldier in Colonel Terry’s Texas 
Rangers. After serving with this regiment a 
month, he was appointed adjutant of the Fif- 
teenth Texas Infantry, and remained in the 
Trans-Mississippi department throughout the 
war—serving in Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Indian Territory. In most of the principal 
battles in this department Colonel Jones was 
actively engaged, and distinguished for cool- 
ness in council and gallantry on the field. In 
1863 he was appointed adjutant-general of a 
brigade, with the rank of captain, and acted 
as such for Speight’s, Pohnie’s, and Harrison’s 
brigades. In 1864 he was recommended for 
promotion to the office of major in his regiment, 
by Colonel Harrison, Generals Green, Polig- 
nac, Mouton, Taylor, and Kirby Smith, for gal- 
lantry in action. The appointment was made, 
but failed to reach him before the close of the 
war. After the end of hostilities, Colonel Jones: 
traveled through Mexico and Brazil, seeking a. 
home, but was dissatisfied and returned to 
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Texas. In 1868 he was elected to the State 
Legislature from the district composed of 
Navarro, Hill, Kaufman, and Ellis Counties, 
but was counted out by the Republican re- 
turning-board and did not take his seat. In 
May, 1874, he was appointed by Governor 
Coke major of the Frontier Battalion. He 
raised and took command of six companies of 
rangers, for operations on the frontier, and in 
this service he remained nearly five years. 
While in command of these rangers he had a 
number of Indian fights, and in one engage- 
ment he defeated one hundred and fifty war- 
riors with only thirty-seven men. He also 
captured or dispersed many bands of outlaws 
and desperadoes, with which the Texan fron- 
tier was then infested. In several localities 
he with marvelous tact and coolness settled 
deadly feuds, and restored peace to the neigh- 
borhoods. Often, at night, alone in the vast 
wilderness of the frontier, he met by appoint- 
ment the most desperate men, probably, in the 
world, and, by reasoning with them, caused 
their return to peaceful lives in their own 
homes. These outlaws were said to fear Colo- 
nel Jones more than any other man, and re- 
garded him as the embodiment of courage, 
honor, and truth, so that his promises to them 
were relied on with implicit faith. In January, 
1879, Governor Roberts appointed him Adju- 
tant-General of the State, and this position he 
held at the time of his death, having conducted 
the office with a success and ability unsurpassed 
in the history of the State. General Jones 
was a prominent and honored mason, and in 
1872 was Grand High Priest of the Grand 
Chapter of Royal Arch Masons of Texas. In 
1878 he was appointed, by Governor Hub- 
bard, one of the three commissioners to inves- 
tigate the El Paso troubles with Mexico, two 
of these commissioners being officers appointed 
by the President of the United States, selected 
by the Government from the regular army. The 
difficulty was satisfactorily adjusted, and the 
services of General Jones were acknowledged 
to be of great value. Personally, he was dis- 
tinguished for those high qualities that ennoble 
the life of a man, and shed a wholesome influ- 
ence upon the society of which he is a member. 

JUTE, the fiber of species of Corchorus, as 
C. capsularis and C. olitorius. The name is 
also applied to the plant. The genus Corchorus 
belongs to the order of Tiliacew, the best- 
known representative of which is the linden, 
or bass-wood tree. The species that furnish 
the fiber are annuals, natives of Asia, and grow 
to be about tenor twelve feet high. Young 
shoots of Corchorus olitorius are used as pot- 
herbs in Egypt and Syria, and are cultivated 
for that purpose. The fiber of jute is con- 
tained in the bark of the stems, which are cut 
when the blossoms begin to appear, and is 
separated after macerating the stems in water. 
It is between eight and twelve feet long, and 
has the general appearance of hemp, but is 
softer and more silky. It is adapted for manu- 
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facture into goods that are not to be much 
exposed to the weather. It is used principally 
for making gunny-bags, or coarse coffee-sacks ; 
also for burlaps, cheap carpeting, matting, and 
for an imitation of false hair, The coarser and 
refuse parts of the fiber are made into paper- 
stock. During the year ending January 1, 1881, 
56,606 bales of jute were imported into the 
United States, giving a total value, at the aver- 
age price of from eighteen to twenty dollars a 
bale, of about a million dollars. The importa- 
tion has not essentially increased for a consid- 
erable period, but has fluctuated greatly during 
the last ten years. Thus, it amounted in 1872 
to 97,059 bales; in 1878, to 39,404 bales; in 
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1874, to 27,496 bales; in 1875, to 28,804 bales; 
in 1876, to 25,284 bales; in 1877, to 22,629 
bales; in 1878, to 45,181 bales; and in 1879, 
to 74,215 bales. In England, the yearly con- 
sumption amounts to more than a million bales. 
The great inferiority in the amount of the ma- 
terial brought to the United States is partly 
due to the operation of the American tariff, 
which is so levied as to work a discrimination 
in favor of manufactured jute; and itis cheaper 
to import the yarn or the woven cloths from 
the mills at Dundee, Scotland, than to import 
raw jute, and spin and weave it here. The 
business of manufacturing jute is more pros- 
perous in California than in the Atlantic States, 
for the raw fiber may be brought there directly 
from India at less charges for freight than rule 
at the Eastern ports, while the long land-car- 
riage across the continent adds greatly to the 
expense of bringing the manufactured goods 
from England, so as partly to offset the dis- 
crimination effected by the tariff, Experiments 
in the cultivation of jute on the reclaimed 
marsh-lands of Louisiana have been attended 
with encouraging results. The returns from 
the efforts made show, according to stateinents 
that have been published in New Orleans, that 
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land just reclaimed from the marsh, and still 
matted with roots, can be at once seeded in 
jute; and that the plant will then make go 
vigorous a growth as to supplant all other 
vegetation. Mr. John Sloane, of the Dolphin 
Mills, who is engaged in the manufacture of 
jute, has represented, after his observations of 
experiments in growing the plant in the South- 
ern States, that as good a product can be raised 
there as in India, but that difficulties arise in 
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securing a proper treatment of the plant after 
it is cut; so that it is hardly practicable, under 
the American system of labor and wages, to 
obtain a good fiber for an economical price, 
And in view of the difference between the 
rates of wages in the United States and in India, 
no hopeful prospect exists that American jute 
will be able to compete with the Indian prod- 
uct, until machinery has been devised and ap- 
plied to take the place of manual labor. 
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KALNOKRY, Count Gusray, the new Aus- 
trian Minister of Foreign Affairs, was born in 
1832. He is descended from the Moravian 
branch of an old Hungarian family. He en- 
tered the army at an early age, but changed to 
the diplomatic service when twenty-two years 
old. He was successively attaché in Munich 
and Berlin, then councilor of legation in Lon- 
don, chargé @affaires at the Holy See, and 
was finally appointed Embassador at Stock- 
holm, which position he resigned for that of 
Embassador at St. Petersburg. When Baron 
Haymerle died, Count Kalnoky was barely 
mentioned as his successor. He was, however, 
finally selected, as his personal relations with 
the court of St. Petersburg were of such a 
friendly character that it was expected he 
would be able to bring about that political 
union between Austria and Russia which 
seemed to be, in view of the strong friendship 
existing between Germany and Austria, a nat- 
ural consequence of the imperial meeting at 
Dantzic. As Count Kalnoky is firm in his 
convictions of the advantages of a union of the 
three empires, the Hungarians, who regard 
Russia as their hereditary enemy, and are op- 
posed to a union of Austria and Russia, are but 
little pleased with his appointment. Count 
Kalnoky is the twentieth Minister of Foreign 
Affairs since Prince Kaunitz. 

KANSAS. The presidential vote in 1880 
was as follows : For the Garfield electors, 121,- 
549; Hancock electors, 59,801; Weaver elect- 
ors, 19,851; Dow, 25. Only local elections oc- 
curred during the present year. The Legislat- 
ure, consisting of 37 Republicans and 3 Oppo- 
sition in the Senate, and 112 Republicans and 
13 Opposition in the House, met on the 11th of 
January, and remained in session until March. 
An act for the protection of cattle against con- 
tagious disease, passed at this session, punishes 
with fine and imprisonment any person or per- 
sons who shall drive or cause to be driven into 
or through any county in the State, any cattle 
having a disease known as Texas, splenic, or 
Spanish fever. The public officers are required 
to take possession of any cattle so diseased. It 
is provided that, in the trial of any person or 
persons charged with the violation of any of 
the provisions of this act, proof that the cattle, 
which such person or persons are charged 


with driving, are wild and of wundomesticated 
habits, shall be taken as prima Sacie evidence 
that said cattle are diseased with the disease 
known as Texas, splenic, or Spanish fever. 

Any person or persons who shall drive or 
cause to be driven into or through any county 
in this State, any of the cattle mentioned in 
section 1 of this act, in violation of this act, 
shall be liable to the party injured for all dam- 
ages that may arise from the communication of 
disease from the cattle so driven, to be re- 
covered in civil action, and the party so injured 
shall have a lien upon the cattle so driven. 

An act to provide for the organization and 
management of the State Reform Schoo] em- 
powers courts of record and probate courts 
of the State to commit to the Reform School, 
first, any boy under sixteen years of age who 
may be liable to punishment by imprisonment 
under any existing law of the State, or any law 
that may be enacted and in force in the State; 
second, any boy under sixteen years of age, 
with the consent of his parent or guardian, 
against whom any charge of committing any 
crime or misdemeanor shall have been made, 
the punishment of which, on conviction, would 
be confinement in jail or prison; third, any boy 
under sixteen years of age who is incorrigible, 
and habitually disregards the commands of his 
father or mother or guardian, and who leads a 
vagrant life, or resorts to immoral places or 
practices, and neglects and refuses to perform 
labor suitable to his years and condition, and to 
attend school. 

It provides that every boy committed to the 
Reform School shall remain until he is twenty- 
one years of age, unless sooner discharged, or 
bound as an apprentice; but no boy shall be 
retained after the superintendent shall have re- 
ported him fully reformed; and whenever any 
boy shall be discharged therefrom as reformed, 
or as having arrived at the age of twenty-one 
years, such discharge shall be a full and com- 
plete release from all penalties and disabilities 
which may have been created by such sentence. 

The board of trustees shall have full power 
to place any boy committed as herein described, 
during his minority, at such employment, and 
cause him to be instructed in such branches of 
useful knowledge, as may be suitable to his 
years and capacity, as they may see fit; and 
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they may, with the consent of any such boy, 
bind him out as an apprentice during his mi- 
nority, or for a shorter period, to learn such 
trade and employment as in their judgment 
will tend to his future benefit; and the presi- 
dent of the board shall for such purpose have 
power to execute and deliver on behalf of said 
board indentures of apprenticeship for any such 
boy, and such indentures shall have the same 
force and effect as other indentures of appren- 
ticeship under the laws of the State, and be 
filed and kept among the records of the Reform 
School, and it shall not be necessary to record 
or file them elsewhere. 

Another act provides that upon the receipt 
of any money by the State Treasurer from the 
United States, in payment of the claims of the 
State, for which State bonds have been issued, 
it shall be the duty of the State Treasurer to 
place the amount or amounts so received to 
the credit of the sinking fund, for the final re- 
demption of the State bonds so issued, save and 
except such sum as may be appropriated for the 
payment of Price raid claims. 

An act to provide revenue for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1882, and June 30, 1883, de- 
clares that for the purpose of raising revenue 
to defray current expenses of the State govern- 
ment and to pay the interest on bonds of the 
State, and create a sinking fund for the redemp- 
tion of bonds, there is hereby levied, and the 
proper officers shall collect a tax, upon all 
property in the State subject to taxation, as 
follows: For current expenses for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1882, four mills, and for 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1883, three and 
a half mills; for continuance of work on State- 
House, one half of one mill on the dollar each 
year; for the payment of interest, four tenths 
of one mill on the dollar each year; for the 
sinking fund, one tenth of one mill on the dollar 
for each year. 

An act was also passed creating the county 
of St. John, and defining the boundary thereof ; 
and defining the boundaries of the counties of 
Sheridan, Thomas, Gove, Wallace, Lane, and 
Gray. 

Another act establishes a State road from the 
penitentiary, in Leavenworth County, to Rose- 
dale, in Wyandotte County. 

Several bills were introduced, designed to en- 
force the prohibitory amendment to the Con- 
stitution. They resulted in the passage of an 
act to prohibit the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors, except for medical, scien- 
tific, and mechanical purposes, and to regulate 
the manufacture and sale thereof for such ex- 
cepted purposes, the principal provisions of 
which are as follows: 


Srorron 1. Any person or persons who shall manu- 
facture, sell, or barter any spirituous, malt, vinous, 
fermented, or other intoxicating liquors, shall 'be guilty 
of misdemeanor, and punished as hereinafter provided : 
Provided, however, That such liquors may be sold for 
medical, scientific, and mechanical purposes, a8 pro- 
vided in this act. 

Sxo. 2. It shall be unlawful for any person or per- 
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sons to sell or barter, for medical, scientific, or me- 
chanical purposes, any malt, vinous, spirituous, fer- 
mented, or other intoxicating liquors, without first 
having procured a druggist’s permit therefor from 
the probate judge of the county wherein such druggist 
may at the time be doing business; and such prohete 
judge is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to grant 
a druggist’s permit, for the period of one year, to any 

erson of good moral character who is lawfully and 
in good faith ae in the business of a druggist 
in his county, and who, in his judgment, can be in- 
trusted with the responsibility of selling said liquors 
for the purposes aforesaid, in the manner hereinafter 
aR In order to obtain a druggist’s permit un- 

er this act, the applicant therefor shall present to the 
probate jud, e of the county wherein such person is 
engaged in business, a petition, signed by at least 
twelve citizens of the township or city wherein such 
business is located, certifying that the applicant is a 

erson of good moral character, and lawfully engaged 
in the business of a druggist. He shall also file with 
such petition a good and sufficient bond to the State 
of Kansas. ... 

Sro. 8. Any physician, who is regularly engaged 
in the practice of his profession as a business, and 
who, in cases of actual sickness, shall deem any of the 
liquors mentioned in the first section of this act nec- 
essary for the health of his patient, may give such se 
tient a written or printed eas tion therefor. But 
no such prescription shall be made or given, except in 
case of actual sickness, and when, in the judgment of 
such physician, the use of intoxicating liquor is nec- 
essary as a remedy. Whenever, in the treatment of 
a minor, it shall be necessary to use intoxicating liq- 
uor as aremedy, the same shall be procured by his 
parent, or guardian, or some other person of full age, 
to whom such physician may deliver a prescription 
for that purpose. Every physician, before making 
any prescription for intoxicating liquor, shall make 
and file with the probate judge of the county wherein 
he may practice his profession, an affidavit before 
some officer of the county, authorized to administer 
oaths, in substance as follows: 


State or Kansas, County oF ——, ss. 

I, A—-- B——, do solemnly swear that I am a prac- 
ticing physician of the State of Kansas, residing in 
the county of ,in said State, and I do further sol- 
emnly swear that. I will not prescribe intoxicating 
liquors of any kind for any person or persons whom- 
soever, unless in case of actual sickness, and when 
the same is necessary for the health of the patient ; 
that I will in all things faithfully keep, observe, and 
erform all the requirements and conditions of the 
aws of Kansas regulating the sale and use of intoxi- 
cating liquors. So help me God. 











(Signed) — —. 
Sworn to before me, and subscribed in my presence, 
this day of , A. D. 18—, 


And such affidavit shall be renewed and filed at the 
expiration of each five years of said physician’s prac- 
TCO we site 


Sec. 4, Any druggist having a permit to sell intoxi- 
cating liquors under the provisions of this act may 
sell for medical purposes only upon the written or 
printed prescription of a practicing physician, duly 
signed by such physician, and who has made and 
filed the affidavit mentioned in the preceding sec- 
tion ; and for scientific and mechanical ha are only 
upon a written or printed application, which shall be 
dated, and shall set forth tie name of the applicant 
his residence and occupation, the quantity and kind 
of liquor required, and the purpose for which it is re- 
quired, and shall have appended thereto an affidavit 
by the applicant, made before some officer authorized 
to administer oaths in. his county, that the statements 
contained in such application are true; and all such 
applications shall be retained by the druggist selling 
thereon, and at the end of every thirty days, or sooner, 
shall be by him filed in the probate court: out of which 
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his permit issued, where they shall be safely kept for 
the period of two years from the date ot the filing of 
each: . . . Provided, however, That no sales of intoxi- 
cating liquors shall be made by any such druggist, 
knowingly, to any minor in any case, except upon pre- 
scription for medical purposes, as in this act provided : 
- . . Provided, That any druggist having « permit to 
sell intoxicating liquors under this act may sell such 
liquors in quantities not less than one gallon to any 
other druggist having a like permit. 

Src. 5. No person shall manufacture or assist in the 
manufacture of intoxicating liquors in this State ex- 
cept for medical, scientific, and mechanical purposes. 
Any person or persons desiring to manufacture any 
of the liquors mentioned in section 1 of this act for 
medical, scientific, and mechanical purposes, shall 
present to the probate judge of the county wherein 
such business is proposed to be carried on, a petition 
asking a permit for such purpose, setting forth the 
name of the applicant, the place where it is desired to 
carry on such business, and the kind of liquor to be 
Manufactured. Such petition shall have appended 
thereto a certificate signed by at least twelve citizens 
of the township or city where such business is sought 
to be established, certifying that such applicant is a 
person of good moral character, temperate in his 

abits, and a proper person to manufacture and sell 
intoxicating liquors. Such applicant shall file with 
said petition a bond to the State of Kansas in the sum 
of ten thousand doljars, conditioned that, for any vio- 
lation of the provisions of this act, said bond shall be 
forfeited. Such bond shall be signed by said applicant 
or applicants as principal or principals, and by at least 
three sureties, who shall justify under oath in the sum 
of seven thousand dollars each, and who shall be of 
the number signing said petition. The probate judge 
shall consider such petition and bond, and if satisfied 
that such petition is true, and that the bond is suffi- 
cient, may in his discretion grant a permit to manu- 
facture intoxicating liquors for medical, scientific, and 
mechanical purposes. . . . Such manufacturer shall sell 
the liquor so manufactured only for medical, scientific, 
and mechanical purposes, and only in original pack- 
ages. He shall not sell said liquors for medical pur- 
poses except to druggists who at the time of such sale 
shall be duly authorized to sell intoxicating liquors as 
provided in this act; and he shall sell such liquors to 
no other person or persons, associations or corpora- 
tions, except for scientific and mechanical purposes, 
and then only in quantities not less than five gallons. 

Seo. 6. All sales made by such manufacturer shall 
be upon a written or printed application, setting forth 
the name, occupation, and residence of the applicant, 
the quantity eal kind of liquors wanted, and for what 
el at and all such applications shall be verified 

y the affidavit of the applicant, made before some 
officers in the county having authority to administer 
oaths, that the statements in said application are true. 
Such manufacturer shall file all such applications in 
the probate court of the county wherein the applicant 
resides, within thirty days after receiving the same, 
where they shall be kept on file for two years from the 
date of such filing. Any rectification or adulteration 
of intoxicating liquors shall be considered manufact- 
uring under this act... . 

Sxc. 13. All places where intoxicating liquors are 
manufactured, sold, bartered, or given away in viola- 
tion of any of the provisions of this act, or where in- 
toxicating liquors are kept for sale, barter, or use, in 
violation of this act, are hereby declared to be common 
nuisances... . 

So. 14. Every person who shall, by the sale, bar- 
ter, or gift of intoxicating liquors, cause the intoxica- 
tion of any other person or persons, shall be liable 
for, and compelled to pay, a reasonable compensation 
to any person who may take charge of, and provide 

for, aalh intoxicated person, and five dollars per day 
in addition thereto for every day such intoxicated per- 
son shall be kept in consequence of such intoxication, 
to be recovered by civil action in any court having 
jurisdiction. 

vou. Xx1.—30 A 
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Sxo. 15. Every wife, child, parent, guardian, or em- 
ployer, or other person, who shall be injured in person 
or property, or means of support, by any intoxicated 
person, or in consequence of intoxication, habitual or 
otherwise, of any person, such wife, child, parent, 
or guardian shall have a right of action, in his or her 
own name, against any person who shall, by selling 
bartering, or giving intoxicating liquors have caused 
the intoxication of such person, for all amages actu- 
ally sustained, as well as for exemplary damages; and 
a married woman shall have the right to bring suits, 
prosecute and control the same, and the amount re- 
covered, the same as if unmarried; and all damages 
recovered by a minor under this act shall be paid 
either to such minor, or to his or her parents, guard- 
lan, or next friend, as the court shall direct; and all 
suits for damages under this act shall be by civil ac- 
tion in any of the courts of this State having jurisdic- 
tion thereof. 

Src. 17, The giving away of intoxicating liquor, or 
any shifts or device to evade the provisions of this 
act, shall be deemed an unlawful selling within the 
provisions of this act. 


Manufacturing permits continue in force for 
five years. Violations of the act are punished 
by fine or imprisonment. 

An act passed at this session provides that 
“the County Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in counties containing one thousand 
and not more than twelve hundred persons be- 
tween the ages of five and twenty-one years 
shall receive four hundred dollars per annum; 
in counties having a school population of from 
twelve hundred to fifteen hundred, he shall re- 
ceive five hundred dollars per annum; and in 
counties containing more than fifteen hundred 
persons of school age, he shall receive five hun- 
dred dollars, and twenty dollars for each addi- 
tional one hundred such persons per annum. 
In counties having a school population of less 
than one thousand, the County Superintendent 
shall receive three dollars for each day actually 
and necessarily employed in the discharge of 
the duties of his office, for a number of days 
not to exceed one hundred in one year, which 
compensation shall be payable quarterly, on 
the order of the Board of County Commission- 
ers: Provided, That no county superintendent 
shall receive to exceed one thousand dollars 
per annum; and that, in determining the sala- 
ries of county superintendents, the school pop- 
ulation of cities of the first and second class'shall 
not be included.” All superintendents réceiv- 
ing over six hundred dollars per annum are re- 
quired to devote their entire time to the duties 
of their offices. 

The State was reapportioned for Senators 
and Representatives, but no law was passed 
providing for a congressional reapportion- 
ment. The representation of the State will be 
increased from three to six under any act likely 
to pass Congress. According to the census of 
1880, but six States raised more corn than 
Kansas; they were Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, and Minnesota. Only nine States 
—to wit, California, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania—were ahead of Kansas on wheat, 

The production of corn, wheat, and oats, for 
the year 1880, by counties, was as follows: 
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COUNTIES. Indian corn, Oats, Wheat. 
Bushels, Bushele, Bushels, 

PATON, rarer ssrsiatstew eisis.s% ae 1,418,568 61,428 59,465 
Anderson...... np 1,201,823 79,681 66,088 
BA TCBISOM vi alnle'viessiefa sists 2,129,689 182,872 862,078 
BANDON erie ee rivisee 6,996 2,784 2,569 
IBATtOD sve siesa)sail= 593,835 56,194 286,521 
Bourbon......... 2,807,528 112,070 95,829 
BOW Lila aistatelaigha lors 8,912,864 268,406 424,884 
Butler zristete steels 2,099,604 146,879 868,258 
Chase.......... 693,622 42,429 92,183 
Chautauqua 1,048,485 20,912 81,893 
Cherokee 2,835,175 242,751 216,760 
Clay.. 1,876,262 141,817 825,184 
Cloud...... 2,064,376 125, 819 246, 081 
Cofleyne lactones 1,518,209 85, 928 82, 823 
Comanche,....... TOO. ares cecil bce 
Cowley .......... 2,274,855 136,471 624,585 
Crawiord ancctesess cai wets 2,797,340 258,056 198,493 
WWAVISaeteetecisisis's 481,218 28,743 182,882 
Decatur......... 54,017 1,242 9,997 
DICKINSON sclenj.issiciace es 1,598,282 95,417 698,426 
Doniphanvcccs ve ses 2,475,986 209,185 518,140 
MOGUGIAS te crsters/oieiele oft. 2,398,575 226,583 403,188 
Bdwards......... 0. 9,0 5,728 27,468 
SEE ats oe ieihiato es 1,009,521 26,524 83,845 
UTS eee cet feseeiele ets 106,665 9,009 116,062 
PEIIS WEES vce icto 010.3 015 625,148 89,653 222,803 
OObeeeratienicmteattisics|sie sill Usietesieletera| Mm mnei-ealers 185 
SHOnd eerie tice aisisis 6 3,8 2,338 4,493 
Mranklineenesa... 2,202,778 188,896 104,575 
GONE eeiefewrs)s 2880: |e sarees ons 259 
Graham...... 42,260 1,575 8,194 
Greenwood 1,305,067 45,340 103,005 
Harper: .cs.ie\s. 159,570 11,480 25,288 
Harvey...... 1,122,916 176,517 818,957 
Hodgeman..... 8,750 1,814 6,015 
Jackson........ 1,715,828 118,150 177,981 
Jefferson....... 2,436,016 220,354 516,258 
Jewell....... 2,886,624 143,067 847,684 
Johnson 8,209,218 270,857 890,714 
Kingman 102,842 6,468 27,836 
Labette 2,460,220 188,484 840,411 

Tianhe sos. 6,151 820 2,26 
Leavenworth... ..| 1,785,976 | 188,816 418,211 
IBINCOM. srsiciciae sleet ei-00 898,864 84,539 263,860 
DHS Ranteteteieia we siaia's 2,786,540 116,124 104,812 
TiyOmeet ies Metre stuns estos 1,891,370 98,948 92,551 
McPherson ciacicines «+21 « 1,670,101 297,696 932,087 
IMATIONY ah sataeleictercicte's cle's 992,748 96,698 817, 91T 
Marshall's 2/4ilcc....) 2,112,421 | 297,455 346,561 
IMiiamal s.r. isi65 Se at scree» 8,592,607 288,566 181, 560 
Mitchell tara) neces s 1,255,186 61,676 268,726 
Montgomery........... 2,048,888 120,783 850,520 
MOrris Yae\. Sof sel cle ais 818,151 78,267 157,108 
WNemahiaiccs s sce slsese ss 2,109,444 175,686 62,735 
INCOSHOI. ers ta cee cise es 1,920,159 117,988 149,450 
IN OBEY sles ceiciakts ofissisie 8,092 150 8,194 
IN OVO ccc srastonias esate 256,289 18,679 64,449 
OSagO>. cociescic ese oe 8,101,517 128,154 170,854 
Osborne. sh! icicle be eee 638,897 88,266 269,063 
Ottawa. bas sacs Bis ats 971,805 98,114 860,785 
WAWDOG i. .cyaie sipfoia'sye'e ots 66,865 8,106 51,051 
PHU PS tera pe ca tease seers 710,896 89,416 238,447 
Pottawatomie.......... 2,187,162 218,405 195,185 
72,0 9,933 20,456 

900 252 

102,715 204,010 

189,628 279,655 
87,185 147,536 

85,959 117,312 

16,515 98,121 
6,589 58,810 
26,118 185,285 

115,594 610,763 

801,192 574,741 
128,726 188,564 
898 1,986 
82,797 268,980 
10,762 87,498 
143,824 410,780 
880 500 
X82 Ox ip aion diate bigs mila 15,005 999 11,577 
Wabaunsee .......00.+ 1,008,990 48,484 217,911 
‘Wralladov. sh sterctatemnat cant DDB VO ened 100 
Washington je<sids.+ ject 2,279,596 270,084 284,553 
WillSOn ts pirncleleeutmetacies 1,848,119 98,611 212,327 
Woodson * 809,899 61,748 89,136 
Wyandotte 620,640 57,193 178,599 
otal avec cit toamten 105,729,825 | 8,180,385 | 17,824,141 








The report of the State Board of Agricult- 
ure for 1881 shows that the total number of 
horses in the State for the year was 883,- 
815; previous year, 367,589; increase, 16, 226. 
Mules and asses, 58,7 80 ; previous year, "58, - 
303; increase, 477, "Milch-cows for the year, 
406, 706; ; previous year,. 366,640; increase, 40,- 
066. Other cattle for the year, 839,751; pre- 
vious year, 748,672; increase, 81,079. Sheep, 
806,823; previous year, 426,492; increase, 
879,831. 

Cheese made in factories for the year, 518,- 
549 pounds ; previous year, 573,346 ; a decrease 
of 54,797 pounds. Butter made in factories, 
220,923 pounds; previous year, 133,101 pounds; 
an increase of 154,199 pounds. Cheese made 
in families for the year, 187,933 pounds; pre- 
vious year, 133,101 pounds; an increase of 
54,832 pounds. "Butter made in families, 20,- 
350,853 pounds; previous year, 16,611, 815: 
increase, 3,739,538 pounds. 

The total value of the products of the twen- 
ty-two field-crops raised in 1881 is $81,910,439, 
or more than 30 per cent greater than in any 
previous year in the history of the State. The 
two that contribute the largest share of this 
total are wheat and corn; the former making 
$21,705,205.80, and the latter $44,859, 908.29. 

In production, average yields were not so 
large as in 1880, but the increased price of farm 
products makes the product of this year much 
more valuable. 

The yield of wheat (winter and spring) was 
20,479,689 bushels; corn, 80,760,542 bushels; 
of. oats, 9,900,768 bushels were raised, and are 
valued at $3, 855 749.77; Irish potatoes, 1,854,- 
140 bushels, ‘With a value of $2,710,377.50. The 
hay-crop, consisting of millet, Hungarian, tim- 
othy, clover, and prairie, aggregated 2,092,007 
tons, with a value of $11,894,594.98. 

Of the minor crops, the following products 
and values are given: rye, 986,508 bushels— 
$735,553.27; barley, 110,125 bushels—§$87,- 
528.80; buckwheat, 58,621 bushels—$48,965.- 
75; sweet-potatoes, 201,062 bushels—$299, - 
842.55 ; sorghum, 3,899,440 gallons—$1,745,- 
871.45; castor-beans, 392,549 bushels—$497,- 
378.13; cotton, 388,070 pounds—$38, 805.80 ; 
flax-seed, 1,184,445 bushels — $1,357,948.61; 
hemp, 629,160 pounds—$44,041.20 ; tobacco, 
797,829 pounds—$79,782; broom- -corn, 32, 
961,150 pounds — $1,480,115.75 ;_ rice-corn, 
520,534 pushels—$314, 787.12 ; and pearl-mil- 
let, 80,176 tons—$165,863. 

The value of property subject to taxation is 
$284,688,955.05, being $807.51 per capita. 

The increase in the value of live-stock over 
last year is $6,952,504.50; produce of live- 
stock during the year, $21,682,888.25; value 
of honey and wax produced, $22,210.25; prod- 
ucts of orchards and vineyards, $1,882,364.68. 

There were eight counties that this year har- 
vested over 500,000 bushels of wheat, viz.: 
McPherson, 1,337,174; Saline, 1,160,705 ; Sedg- 
wick, 1, 085, 117; Dickinson, 926, 226 : Sumner, 
862 728: Cowley, 702,144 ; Barton, 670,720; 
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and Harvey, 660,935. Seven counties raised 
more than 400,000 bushels, viz. : Marion, 495,- 
729; Ottawa, 481,280; Reno, 470,160; Rice, 
428,520; Cherokee, 419,500; Labette, 405,- 
080; and Lincoln, 401,555. 

Forty-two counties raised over 1,000,000 
bushels of corn each, viz.: Sedgwick, 3,206,- 
700; Sumner, 3,187,380; Butler, 2,988,420; 
Cowley, 2,457,575; Jewell, 2,414,680; Brown, 
2,385,050; Osage, 1,965,572; Nemaha, 1,939,- 
756; Miami, 1,923,138; Lyon, 1,917,702 ; 
Washington, 1,835,640; Republic, 1,806,340 ; 
Labette,1,693,098; Marshall, 1,692,140; Frank- 
lin, 1,621,906; Wilson, 1,582,175 ; Doniphan, 
1,510,560; Linn, 1,498,554; Bourbon, 1,498,- 
020; McPherson, 1,492,942; Montgomery, 
1,481,384; Smith, 1,393,616; Coffey, 1,338, 
736; Shawnee, 1,292,180; Johnson, 1,257,718; 
Harvey, 1,158,027; Dickinson, 1,157,536; Pot- 
tawatomie, 1,143,632; Greenwood, 1,129,625; 
Anderson, 1,115,350; Leavenworth, 1,109,198; 
Crawford, 1,094,475; Cherokee, 1,086,528; 
Cloud, 1,077,835; Douglas, 1,075,225; Atch- 
ison, 1,075,220: Mitchell, 1,064,258; Clay, 
1,063,140; Neosho, 1,050,624; Marion, 1,027,- 
532; Rice, 1,015,760; and Reno, 1,006,450. 

While the long-continued dry weather and 
the armies of chinch-bugs did immense dam- 
age to the crops of the State during 1881, 
yet the value of $122,450,406.95 was divided 
among the farmers. 

The permanent school fund on hand or in- 
vested, drawing interest, amounted in 1880 to 
$2,297,590. The approximate value of the to- 
tal school fund of the State, reckoning lands 
at the average price they have so far sold for, 
is $11,815,519.20. 

The following school statistics are for the 
year 1881: Number of organized school dis- 
tricts in the State, 6,322, an increase over 1880 
of 188; total male children between five and 
twenty-one years of age, 177,476 ; total female 
children of the same ages, 169,316; whole num- 
ber of children of school age, 346,792, an in- 
crease over.1880 of 6,145; total school enroll- 
ment, 249,034; total school attendance, 139,- 
776. Total number of teachers in the State, 
8,208; total number of male teachers, 3,544; 
total number of female teachers, 4,664; total 
average monthly salary paid male teachers in 
the State, $30.21; do., female teachers, $23.77. 
Average number of weeks of school within the 
year per district, 23°7; total number of certifi- 
cates issued within the year, 7,435. 

The State and municipal indebtedness in 
1880 was as follows: 


State bonds outstanding....... 
County bonds outstanding 


$1,181,975 
7,339,666 








County warrants.............. ve 640,228 
MowMSL Ip DONS ie sescecnsclcs ater eka de 2,223,579 
OWNS p WaATTANtS, Nl. os .teccoa5.cre celdleeas 86,476 
Oli DONAE 222%. Seeraiaisrsicietee aye’ si3 be adjooye 1,921,478 
OIG W WRIA IB ssere omaeaiete rn sine a eine se ere 95,089 
School-district bonds........... Heaateh ae 2,012,707 
MIGHOOMOPGEIS 213,-:<)-12ir0,« «fa alelaisl-ls © lola faie'e's 29,151 

Total State’and municipal debt..... $15,180,579 


The State has 80 organized counties, 67 of 
which have railroads. Total miles of main- 
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track of railroad in Kansas, 3,478.36; average 
assessed value per mile, $5,149.82; total value 
of main-track, $17,912,943. Total miles of 
side-track, 274.75; average assessed value per 
mile of side-track, $2,000; total value of side- 
track, $551,750. Assessed value per mile of 
rolling-stock, $892.10; total value of rolling- 
stock, $3,103,045.89. Assessed value per mile 
of tools and materials, $138.04; total value of 
tools and materials, ete., $480,160.70. As- 
sessed value of buildings, $624,100. Total val- 
uation of all property, $22,671,999.59. Aver- 
age valuation per mile upon all said property 
inclusive, $6,578.01. There were built in the 
State, between March 1, 1880, and March iS 
1881, 874:15 miles. The valuation of railroad 
property is a little over one eighth of the total 
taxable valuation of the State. 

In February the Supreme Court rendered a 
decision holding that the prohibitory amend- 
ment had been legally adopted. In June the 
same court rendered an important decision in 
several cases brought to test the force and scope 
of the liquor law above set forth. The follow- 
ing are the points of the decision: 

1. The Legislature has the power, under the Con- 
stitution, to cast upon the person holding the office 
of judge of the probate court the duty of issuin 
permits or licenses for the sale of liquor, as provided 
in chapter 128 of the laws of 1881. 

2. Said chapter 128, so far as it purports to regulate 
the sale of liquor for medical and other purposes, is 
not in conflict with the Constitution, because it re- 
stricts the right to sell to druggists. 

3. While, in order to determine the true scope and 
meaning ofa statute, its letter is to be first examined 
and considered, yet courts should also have regard to 
the evil sought to be remedied, for that which is with- 
in the letter, though not within the spirit of the stat- 
ute, is not, in legal contemplation, a part of it. 

4, The evil sought to be remedied by said chapter 
128 is the use of intoxicating liquors as a beverage. 
This RUT interprets the law. 

5. Whatever is generally and popularly known as 
intoxicating liquor, such as whisky, brandy, gin, ete., 
is within the prohibitions and regulations of the stat- 
ute, and may be so declared as matter of law by the 
courts. 

6. Whatever, on the other hand, is generally and 
popularly known as medicine, an article for the toilet, 
or for culinary purposes, recognized, and the formula 
for its preparation prescribed, in the United States 
Dispensatory, or like standard authority, and not 
among the liquors ordinarily used as intoxicating 
beverages—such as tincture of gentian, paregoric, bay 
rum, cologne, essence of lemon, etc.—is without the 
statute, and may be so declared as matter of law by 
the courts, and this notwithstanding such articles 
contain alcohol, and in fact and as charged may pro- 
duce intoxication. 

7. As to articles intermediate these two classes, ar- 
ticles not known to the United States Dispensatory 
or other similar standard authority, compounds of in- 
toxicating liquors with other ingred ients, whether put 
up upon a single prescription and for a single case, or 
compounded upon a given formula and sold under a 
specific name as bitters, cordials, tonics, ete., whether 
they are within or without the statute, is a question of 
fact for a jury and not of law for the court. The rule 
or test is this: If the compound or preparation be 
such that the distinctive character and effect of intox- 
icating liquor is gone, that its use as an intoxicating 
beverage is practically impossible by reason of the 
other ingredients, then it is outside the statute. But 
if, on the other hand, the intoxicating liquor remain 
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as a distinctive force in the compound, and such com- 
ound is reasonably liable to be used as an intoxicat- 
ing beverage, then it is within the statute. 


In 1879 the House of Representatives con- 
sisted of 129 members—four more than are 
permitted by the Constitution of the State— 
four of which members, to wit, the repre- 
sentatives from hooks, Rush, Harper, and Bar- 
bour Counties, were not, under the Constitution 
and laws, entitled to seats in the House of Rep- 
resentatives as members. An act was passed 
that year by the Legislature, but only by the 
assistance of the votes of those four members, 
and, except for their votes, this act would not 
have received a constitutional majority of the 
votes of the House; and, not counting their 
votes, the act did not receive a constitutional 
majority. The Supreme Court now holds that 
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the votes of those four members should not be 
counted, and therefore that the act must be 
considered as not having passed the House of’ 
Representatives, and as void. 

The total product of coal, according to the 
census of 1880, was 771,142 tons. The follow- 
ing statement gives the total amount of taxes 
paid in the State on the assessment of 1880 for 
all purposes : 


State taxes! Hit 2s6 Settee eis elo nee cements $886,515 
Qounty taxes \sc cm ses a-eins he heepemins pee 2,058,782 
OLY: TAK OS), ide, jap nisierloit reise eieree eee ee 361,187 
Township Caxesiz,)-cri-leis > scises i ieteetetrets 564,829 
School-district taxes.i iis occe cece oeelelier 1,819,931 

Total taxes; palds- ij. «<1 seet serie $5,691,244 


The following table shows the population of 
the State by counties, as finally returned by the 
census of 1880, and also as compared with the 
census returns of 1870: 
























































COUNTIES, 1880. 1870. COUNTIES. 1880. | 1870. COUNTIES. 1880. | 1870. 
Allen Wepre sti acters 11,303 7,022 Grantinne. sees OS eeetesatecis PA WHEG, «5 sto sleieie 5,396 179 
Anderson........ 9,057 5,220 Greeleyaemanute Sug eta Pips eeeeieete A201 a rereasrere 
Arapahoe........ Bit laecevett Greenwood..... 10,548 8,484 Pottawatomie...| 16,3850 | 7,848 
Atchison......... 26,663 15,50T Hamilton....... 68.4) ee asters Brattistbrccenac 1890) We oars 
Barbour... ..c...¢ 2,661 sisrcte?eh arp etek ciacsse\etie BABB os) tere Rawlins) s-9<.< 156285) Pease 
SBANeOMn eas cele + 10,318 2 BEV CY aerstaetese UOT ceeace EHO! sereles etc 22,826 00) 7 haere 
Bourbon ener. 19,591 15,076 || Hodgeman...... 1 TOL wees Republic........ 14,913 1,281 
Brown Nees eos 12,817 6,823 | Jackson 10,718 63058. hi, Rice yo5 22-165 2c 9,292 5 
SB UMALO fe) ies- ser 3 1 ecceoe || Jefferson .......| 15,568 12,526 Riley... 10,480 5,105, 
Bullen Aer «152 18,586 8,035 Jewell...... 17,475 207 Rooks. . Si012) Mee oe 
Chas Oe stile ns 6,081 1,975 || Johnson 16,853 13,684 Rush... hicks 5,490.9! 2 cicleae 
Chautauqua...... A ORD verse te Kansas......... Diageo Russell......... 7,851 156 
Cherokee.... 21,905 11,088 ||’ Kearney.....:.. | TOO) Wie es || Saline .. -e--| 18,808 | 4:946 
Cheyenne,....... ST meas 8 || Kingman....... STS eee Scothseen css we 48 5) sores 
Clarks. F209 se tise GBI ly Teich cays i) abetters. acta 22,785 9,973 Sedgwick....... 18,753 1,095 
CLAY Reratcss essere sie 12,820 2,942 Lanes j.ctketee GOD ai i cies ees Sequoyah....... BEST he erica 
Cond nasi res 15,848 2,823 || Leavenworth...| 89,855 82,444 Seward......... OM skeen 
Coffey 11,488 6;2010 si) Leincola., jecies.ca 8,582 516 Shawnee........ 29,093 13,12h 
Comanche....... Bio alee Weel ercee eaten 15,298 12,174 Sheridan........ 1. 56Tigih| Soeseee 

5 LLCO mah ay Olam atest iees 17,826 8,014 Sherman........ 13 
8,160 cPherson..... 17,143 MSS ea Smith se janeeee 18,883 
5,526 Marionmy. cerns 12,453 768 Stafford.-...5.-. 4,755 
AIS ss Marshall........| 16,186 6,901 || Stanton......... 5 
8,048 || Meade.......... 206: The cen. || Stevens... 12 
13,969 IMVaril ecretelesaeee 17,802 11,725 || Sumner... -| 20,812 
20,592 || Mitchell........ 14,911 485 || Thomas........ 161 
eres | Montgomery 18,213 7,564 NEGO’ veceultene 2,535 
peat OTT none ase 9,265 2,225 Wabaunsee..... 8,756 
1,886 || Nemaha........ 12,462 7,839 || Wallace......... 686 
1,185 INiGOBhO. eee nees 15,121 10,206 Washington..... 14,910 
Sarees IP INGE Ye Pewee 8,722 Wieblta Oo. 2k. 14 
42% i Norton .)c.ic.0< GOS eeeeee MW) WAS OTioat cj5 18,775 
10,385 QAI O Ke ntaek. ssi, s 19,642 7,648 || Woodson....... 6,535 
ty eee Osborne........| 12,517 88 || Wyandotte .....| 19.148 
ten | Ottawa.........| 10,807 2197 | 
Po letatajel=tefei stele tri nic$ui em kei ntereter ere lati emtnte cre aie mieteictoteisiet te ices msig-e]siaelaistel Sie ReiSiIen Sites Goelovaee crane 996,096 364,399 





KENTUCKY. The presidential vote in 
1880 was as follows: for the Hancock electors, 
149,068; Garfield electors, 106,306; Weaver, 
11,499; Dow, 258. At the August election of 
1881 there was no organized opposition to the 
re-election of James W. Tate, Democrat, for 
State Treasurer. He received 115,520 votes, 
against 725 for all others. The Legislature 
consists of 29 Democrats and 9 Republicans in 
the Senate, and in the House of 73 Democrats, 
21 Republicans, 4 Greenbackers, and 2 Inde- 
pendents. In the third appellate district, con- 
sisting of the counties of Adair, Allen, Barren, 
Breckinridge, Bullitt, Cumberland, Green, Har- 
din, Hart, Jefferson, Larue, Marion, Meade, 
Metcalfe, Monroe, Nelson, Oldham, Shelby, 
Spencer, Taylor, and Washington, Joseph H. 





Lewis was elected judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals, to fill a vacancy caused by the death of 
Judge Martin H. Cofer, by a vote of 22,051 
against 11,207 for T. T. Alexander. Atthesame 
election a vote was taken on the question of 
calling a constitutional convention. The num- 
ber of votes cast in the affirmative was not a. 
majority of the citizens of the State entitled 
to vote for representatives, and the proposition 
was defeated. The number of legal voters is. 
367,168, of whom 312,521 are white and 54,642 
colored. There is a general feeling in the 
State that a revision of the Constitution is: 
necessary, but the above and other constitu- 
tional provisions render the calling of a con- 
vention well-nigh impossible. A proposition 
to call a convention was submitted to the peo- 
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ple in 1879, and failed for a like reason, though 
it received 124,191 votes. 

Besides the fact that all voters who absent 
themselves from the polls, or fail to record 
their votes either way, are counted against the 
convention, the present Constitution throws 
other impediments in the way of changes of 
the organic law. From the time the first step 
is taken, six or seven years are required to 
accomplish a change. A law is passed to au- 
thorize the taking of a vote, say, in 1879, result- 
ing in a majority at the polls in 1881; then 
the Legislature is directed to order another 
election in 1883, which, if successful, makes 
it mandatory to provide for the election of del- 
egates to a convention in 1884. The conven- 
tion must meet three months after the election 
of its members. 

In view of these difficulties a so-called ‘‘sov- 
ereignty’’ convention, or convention called 
irrespective of the Constitution, and represent- 
ing the people in their primary or sovereign 
capacity, has found advocates. At a public 
meeting in Louisville, on the 14th of October, 
a State Prohibition party was organized, and 
the following platform adopted: 


Whereas, 'The evil of intemperance is the acknowl- 
edged prevailing vice of this country, and experience 
teaching us the important lesson that a country con- 
scious of its vices, clinging to its vices, refusing to 
ere up its vices, must perish by its vices, and be- 

leving that there are but two remedies for the evil, 
one by a political power through a political party 
pledged to this end, and the other by the judgments 
of Almighty God; and, 

Whereas, Old political parties have for years ignored 
the temperance question —ay, more, have clasped 
hands over the licensed liquor-traffic ; therefore, be it 

teesolved, 1. We declare in favor of the final pro- 
hibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxica ing 
liquors, both in State and nation. 

2. It is neither right nor politic for the State to fur- 
nish*legal protection to any traffic or system which 
tends to waste the resources, to corru pt social habits, 
and to destroy the health and lives of the people. 
That the importation, manufacture, and sale of intoxi- 
cating beverages are proved to be inimical to the true 
interest of individual, home, community, and State, 
and destructive to the welfare of society, and ought 
therefore to be classed among the crimes to be pro- 
hibited. 

3. That we arraign the Republican party, which has 
been in continuous power for twenty years, as being 
false to duty, as false to the loudly proclaimed princi- 
ples of equal justice to all and special favors to none, 
and protection to the weak and defenseless, and for 
being so insensible to the misery which the trade in 
diquor has constantly inflicted upon the industry, trade, 
commerce, and social happiness of the people. 

4, We arraign the Democratic party as unfaithful 
and unworthy of reliance on this question, for, al- 
‘though not clothed in power, but occupying the rela- 
tion of an opposition party during twenty years past, 
strong in numbers and organization, it has allied itself 
with Jiquor-traflickers, 

5. That we believe the main issues which brought 
these parties into power are dead, and hereby renounce 
all connection with old parties, full of dead issues, and 
declare for a new one, full of living virtues. 

6. We denounce the present free-school system of 
Kentucky as not sufficient to meet the ends of liberal 
education, and demand such legislation as is neces- 
‘sary for the proper education of our children, _ 

7. Since our State has empowered women with the 
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right of suffrage in the election of school trustees, we 
favor the extension of said rights to them in all mat- 
ters relative to the liquor-traffic. 

We cordially invite all voters, without regard to 
former party affiliation, to unite with us in the use of 
the ballot for the abolition of the drinking system 
under the authority of our national and State govern- 
ment, and the enforcement of the above-named meas- 
ures, believing their adoption essential to our happi- 
ness and national prosperity. 


The following resolution was also adopted: 


Sresolved, That we recommend that county and State 
tickets be poe before the people at every regular 
election, and it shall be the duty ot every friend of the 
temperance cause, opposed to the drink-traffic, to sup- 
port such ticket. 


The Legislature convened on November 28th, 
and on December 16th adjourned to January 
8, 1882, to give the members opportunity to 
attend the Atlanta Exposition, to which the 
General Assembly had been invited. No im- 
portant legislation was perfected. On the 7th 
of December James B. Beck was re-elected 
United States Senator, receiving 101 votes, 
while John D, White, Republican, received 28 
votes, and Charles W. Cook, Greenbacker, 4. 

The amount of the various funds in the 
Treasury, October 10th, was as follows, viz. : 


Revenue department..........3.....0- $51,118 28 
Sinking: fond! proper... 9..cs:0,..eccseseces 168,954 27 
Schoolifand proper. seses cscs ee cee 23,806 86 
Colored school fundies oases eee 8,466 93 

OUR era serene ce connect ». $247,346 34 


The estimate of the late Auditor of the defi- 
cit to be met for the fiscal year following his 
retirement, and ending October 10, 1880, was 
$679,912.35. The last General Assembly made 
temporary provision to meet his deficit by au- 
thorizing a transfer of surplus and a loan from 
the sinking fund to revenue proper of $235,- 
671.72. They also authorized the Governor, 
Auditor, and Treasurer to borrow $500,000 on 
the credit of the State if in their judgment it 
should be found necessary. Of this amount 
$300,000 was borrowed during the year 1880, 
and $100,00 in 1881, making a total of $635,- 
671.72. 

The sinking-fund debt has all been paid, and 
also $100,000 of the borrowed money; leay- 
ing $300,000 due on borrowed money, with a 
balance in the Treasury to the credit of rev- 
enue proper on 10th of October of $51,118.28 ; 
leaving a deficit of $248,881.72. 

The receipts have steadily increased during 
the last two fiscal years. In the year just 
expired October 10th they about equaled the 
expenditures. The Auditor’s estimate for the 
year ending October 10, 1882, is as follows, 
viz. : 


$1,457,650 00 


$1,306,269 68 


Add balance in Treasury October 
51,118 28 


10, 1881 sce 43.4285, Pee eee 
1,857,387 91 


$100,262 09 
300,000 00 


$400,262 09 


Deficit for the’year wwe. ..5- 
To which add bank Joan,........ 
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This deficit (says the Governor) may be met by ei- 
ther increasing the tax or issuing bonds; but I do 
not think either to be advisable pa eeoniany: 

Although our present State tax is much lower than 
that of almost any other State in the Union, yet it is 
amply adequate to all our wants if property is assessed 
at anything like its real value. The State tax amounts 
to but forty-five cents on the hundred dollars, of which 
twenty cents go to-the school fund, and five cents to 
the sinking fund, leaving only twenty cents of what is 
called revenue proper for the support and expenses of 
the State government for all purposes whatsoever. 

A revision of our reveue laws, whereby a fair, just, 
and uniform assessment may be had, will, at the pres- 
ent rate of taxation, provide ample means to meet this 
deficit, and keep pace with the growing wants of the 
State for years to come, Our system of assessments 
is grossly defective. It answered very well so long as 
our State was sparsely settled by a purely agricultural 
people, but it is illy adapted to a State with large cit- 
les and growing towns, and an extent and variety of 
trade and trattie never dreamed of when these laws 
were enacted. A large amount of property is never 
reached by the assessor; that which is listed is neither 
fairly nor uniformly assessed; the descriptions will 
rarely ever serve to identify the property, and the as- 
sessments are often ridiculously low. It is a sys- 
tem which has been rejected by most of our sister 
States. 

The bonded debt remains unchanged. There 
are still outstanding bonds to the amount of 
$180,394. Of this amount $6,394 is past due, 
and for many years has ceased to draw inter- 
est. To meet this the State has in the hands 
of the Treasurer $168,954.27: 406 shares of 
Bank of Louisville stock quoted at $39,179; 
stock in turnpike-roads grossly estimated 
worth $500,000; making the total estimated 
resources $708,133.27. 

During the last session of the General As- 
sembly the common-school laws of the State 
were thoroughly revised by the joint com- 
mittee on education, aided by the suggestions 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Certain important amendments were printed, 
adopted, and Jaid before the Legislature, but, 
owing to the press of the legislation in the 
House on pending matters at the close of the 
session, no final action was taken. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Kentucky closed the session of 1879-’80, the 
last preceding the constitution of its present 
board, with one hundred and thirty-seven stu- 
dents. The first year under the new organ- 
ization closed with two hundred and thirty- 
four. Its matriculation list on November 9th 
was two hundred and forty-eight. 

The new board of trustees, in reorganizing 
the college, constituted the Normal School as 
required by act of the Legislature, and, in order 
to provide instruction in Latin for those teachers 
who wished to add some classical learning to 
their other acquirements, added a classical pro- 
fessorship. They also established a professor- 
ship of Practical Mechanics, and a professorship 
of Agriculture, Horticulture, and Economic 
Botany. The institution, thus enlarged in the 
direction required by the Legislature, and in the 
two essential elements of agriculture and practi- 
cal mechanics, is fitted to accomplish in the fut- 
ure a work which, during its former connection, 
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it was never prepared to do. It now has the 
following professorships established to carry out 
the idea of scientific, technical, and industrial 
education, viz.: professorship of Elementary 
and Practical Chemistry, professorship of Math- 
ematics, professorship of Civil Engineering, 
professorship of Botany, Comparative Anat- 
omy, Zodlogy, and Geology; professorship of 
Agriculture, Horticulture, and Economic Bot- 
any; professorship of Practical Mechanics and 
Drawing, and professorship of Agricultural 
Chemistry. In addition to these departments, 
there are other subjects closely related thereto, 
for which no professorships have yet been creat- 
ed, but which are taught by the professors who 
have these several scientific departments in 
charge. These, with professorships of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy, Civil History, Modern 
Languages, English Language and Literature, 
Ancient Languages, and the two adjunct de- 
partments of Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
and a business course, comprising book-keep- 
ing and commercial law, make up the several 
courses of study in the State College. 

The Normal School has achieved a fair meas- 
ure of success during its existence. A large 
number of pupils from various parts of the 
State have availed themselves of the advantages 
afforded by normal instruction proper, and by 
free access to the other departments of the col- 
lege. The college-grounds, given by the city 
of Lexington, contain fifty-two acres, valued 
at $25,000, upon which new buildings are now 
in process of erection at a cost of $85,000, 
toward which the city of Lexington and county 
of Fayette contributed $54,000. 

The important work of making a geological 
and topographical survey of the State has made 
favorable progress. Several counties hitherto 
unexplored have been accurately mapped, and 
positions and value of the mineral deposits de- 
termined. Important discoveries of the exist- 
ence of a coking-coal of superior quality, now 
greatly in demand for the manufacture of iron, 
have been made, and the position of coal traced 
over a wide area. The publication of these 
results has greatly stimulated the demand for 
railways in portions of the State destitute of 
such means of transportation, and convinced 
capitalists that it will be a profitable investment 
to build roads penetrating those regions. A1- 
though the Bureau of Immigration has been 
organized less than eighteen months, more has 
been accomplished in making known abroad 
the vast resources of the State, and the real 
advantages offered by it to persons seeking 
homes, than in the previous history of the 
Commonwealth. The work and publications 
of this bureau have been so directed as to at- 
tract the most desirable class of immigrants, 
and already several thriving colonies, composed 
of farmers and skilled artisans, have been lo- 
cated. 

The last Legislature abolished the lessee 
system with respect to convicts, and left the 
management of the Penitentiary and convicts, 
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to a great extent, to the control of the Com- 
missioners of the Sinking Fund, who are the 
Governor, Secretary of State, Auditor, Attor- 
ney-General, and Treasurer. 

There are now inside the walls of the Peni- 
tentiary 651 men, for whom the contractors 
pay an annual rent of $25,375, less expense of 
State guards, ete., $17,875, leaving a net in- 
come to the State of $7,500. It is impossi- 
ble to state the exact number of employés 
on railroad work, as it is constantly fluctu- 
ating between two and three hundred. The 
amount received is $50 per head, and the net 
income to the State from the same may be 
safely estimated at $10,000 per annum, making 
total net receipts of $17,500. Under the lessee 
system, the Penitentiary was a constant drain 
upon the Treasury of the State. 

The following is a comparative statement of 
the assessment of railroads in Kentucky for 
187881, showing the increase in the number 
of miles, and also the valuation: 








YEARS. | Number of miles. Total valuation. 
1,367,212 $14,608,837 35 
1,395,282 15,304,296 35 
1,518,796 24,909,070 15 
1,553,596 





32,075,212 01 





There are 20,944 volumes in the State Library. 
The following is asummary of the taxable prop- 
erty of the State, excepting Fayette County: 








OWNERS. Value, Tax. 
IVS cette esata ta oi a <=: «a )5, 5 =15,005,0 | $341,57T,523 $1,554,177 78 
POLO Eee Car slgl oi aie oa, ce s.0 5 | 2,980,236 13,411 06 
UG 2 i ee | $344,557, 759 | $1,567,588 79 





Adding Fayette County, as returned in 1880, 
the total valuation is $356,475,134; tax, $1,- 
621,804.98, 

The per capita for white common schools 
for the school year 1881-82 is $1.40; and the 
per capita for the colored common schools, 50 
cents. 

There are 1,063 idiots maintained by the 
State, exclusive of those in the Feeble-minded 
Institute. The counties having twenty and 
over are Bath, 22; Casey, 25; Clay, 24; Gray- 
son, 20; Harlan, 20; Jackson, 21; Jefferson, 
30; Knox, 33; Letcher, 20; Ohio, 22; Pulas- 
ki, 29; Wayne, 30; Whitley, 81. The follow- 
ing counties have none: Ballard, Carroll, Orit- 
tenden, Fayette, Fulton, McLean, and Union; 
while Boyd, Larue, Menifee, and Woodford 
have only one each. The State pays $75 for 
the support of each of these idiots, or a total 
for the past year of $77,805.27. 

The internal revenue derived by the United 
States in six districts of the State is shown in 
the following table: 





Second district............--++.ssee0s $672,159 61 
Fifth district....... --- 8,409,672 12 
Sixth district..... 8,185,216 03 
Seventh district. 1,009,848 31 
Highth district.... ele 216,668 51 
Ninth district.........-.--seseeeeeeee 145,579 63 


$8,719,144 21 
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The work of improving the navigation of the 
Kentucky and other rivers has been going on. 
Congress has recently appropriated $325,000 
for the Kentucky River; $55,000 for the Big 
Sandy ; $37,000 for that portion of the Cum- 
berland River flowing through Kentucky; 
$5,000 for the Tradewater, and a small sum 
for the Licking. : 

The’cereal productions of the State, accord- 
ing to the census, have been as follows: 


YEARS, INDIAN CORN. Bushels, 
DSTO rie eals aso aislcelntalekioas » saletieeet elsts 50,091,006 
TSS. Pe siecteat ss siege nenom en @eeeep ew aeleRe 13,977,829 

UMGVCASETF ....<fie vis ahiesais.« dremteaneterietelele 23,886,823 
WHEAT. 
LB TO wctoecyerepeias ajestrtiets nico s eotcete Melnahtoists 5,728,704 
LSSO terrane ade tere cleo ates chatercrcis te Nemes = evens 11,355,840 
URCTOASO Fs nics voretet asters Lttedle ol ctctes 5,626,636 
OATS. 
HLS TO wre epetelotehe eit. & tole vaiaratevaierer eter atee love 6,620,103 
USSD ci asatetta dele aleve seveiematiace ave a teien tare. delete 4,582,965 
DeCroasely. 2 ashes eelsc ss tte «total 2,037,135 
BARLEY. 
LS TO Maes risa tral ae ith nee pe seca rales widterate 238,486 
ASSO ST Meon tera iat ce aiteeecroihioeete elects 487,031 
TMEPeaS Oya sores sisiceia tek sitions meeaeronts 248,546 
RYE. 
ESTO Nic cruepepepsieitiovcts osaheisualecie  ceticerasis ciate 1,108,933 
LBSOR SAT. cenectaneceienitesies cele ances 616,245 
Decrease 34525 csath ee ebees wee 432,688 
BUCKWHEAT., 
DSTO. sctsa}assis, sis ais s ates, atelevelarsisisiviguetane tremor 8,443 
ASSO ar. aceajtscastatheicianrsnaeteom, ce eleneete 14,940 
WMeCregseiisaisutecislstsiotcteceisesiereleaeeiaiie 11,497 


Kentucky is the first State in the yield of 
tobacco, producing in 1880 171,120,784 pounds, 
or 36 per cent of the entire product of the 
country. 

It is stated that there are at present 58,- 
000,000 gallons of whisky in store in the State. 
The yield of coal, according to the census of 
1880, was 946,288 tons. The population of 
he principal cities and towns was as fol- 
ows: 




















flees Population. Se Population, 

Louisville......... 123,645 || Lebanon .. 2,054 
Covington......... 29,720 || Mayfield... 1,833, 
Newport.i.. cs see 20,433 Cynthiana, eile al, 566 
Lexington......... 16,656 adisonville..... 1,544 
Padneah, <alsiv sseiees 8,376 West Covington..| 1,526 
Frankfort... 30004 6,958 Glasgow ......... 1,512 
Henderson........ 5,365 Augusta ......... 1,280 
Hopkinsville....... 4,229 Lancaster........ | 1,234 
URS lari waste crane 8,280 || Cumberland...... | 1,147 
Danville}: 2.2%. tess 8,074 || Coluinbus........ { 1,189 
Richmond... 2,909 Vanceburg.......| 1,095 
Shelbyyille.. 2,409 || Cloverport....... | 1,056 
Winchester........| 2,275 || Uniontown.......| 1,015 
Russellville........ 2,058 | 


The population of the State is 1,648,690, 
but as distributed among the several counties 
as shown by the returns of the census of 1880, 
and as compared with the returns of 1870, it 
is as follows: 
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COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. COUNTIES, 1880. 1870. COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. 
BACAIT etataysteteiaisveldis 13,078 11,065 GrantomeGmnsaen 138,083 95529) Il Meader sare 10,828 9,485 
PMIIene ee wan se 12,089 10,296 || Graves......... 24,188 19,898 || Menifee......... 8,155 1,986 
Anderson........ 9,361 5,449 Grayson........ 15,784 11,580 Mercer names .-e 14,142 18,144 
Ballard... 0.0058 14,378 12,576 Grecheen nee 11,871 9,379 Metcalfe........ 9,423 7,934 
Barren... 20s «is 22,321 17,480 || Greenup... 5... .. 18,371 11,463 Monroe......... 10,741 9,231 
BAU foro tatelsreete 11,982 10,14 Hlancock., sess en 8,563 6,591 Montgomery.... 10,566 7,557 
Belle pian cae 6,055 SiTDLe |e ELArin nye we weer 22,564 15,705 Morgan... <,.... 8,455 5,975 
BOONE Sete nraisraie vie 11,996 10,696 |) Harlan.. 4,415 Muhlenburg.... 15,098 12,688 
Bourbon 15,956 14,863 || Harrison 16,609 14,804 
Boyd.... 12,165 8,573 Hart: tren tees 11,869 9,129 
IBOV IOs inceatene -| 11,930 9,515 Iienderson 19.669 15,561 
Bracken......... 13,509 DT A09 seal PICUT i traeeteree res 7,667 9,027 
Breathitterse:< cc 7,742 5,672 Hickman 17,401 14,309 
Breckinridge.....| 17,486 18,440 Hopkins........ 4,942 3,889 
Bullittieseeeckrcn 8,521 7,181 Jackson........ 16,702 14,030 
SUSIER some non oi 12,181 9,404 Jefferson 5,607 4274 
Caldwell.........| 11,282 10,826 Jessamine 13,001 9,562 
Calloway ........ 13,295 9,410 Jobnson........ 8,639 2,599 
Campbell........ 87,440 27,406 KGNtON J iviesasie 21,318 17,670 
@arrollr eee. an 8,953 CIEE IH Ge A, congue 5,814 5,399 
Cartensenneeh cies 12,345 7,509 ha Rue..22- 6... 9,670 7,145 
Oasayinranieaeres 10,988 8.884 || Mstireleaseeewen. 4,420 2,991 
Qhristian ........ 81,682 28,227 Lawrence 7,591 5,809 

aioe 10,882 Cisobouenpaded 14,965 11,607 
8,297 Lesion. seine ss 16,813 15,733 

6,49T Letcher......... 10,641 9,573 

9,381 WO WISi ie steeeisstes 7,040 5,956 

7,690 Min coln yee 9,259 8,226 

20,714 | Livingston 15,994 12,612 

4,459 Wogan ececar 14,489 13,686 

4,433 TONS! seieyeieleeiee TATE 5,577 

9,198 McCracken 17,809 13,640 

26,656 McLean........ 27,531 21,742 

18,398 Madison........ 14,419 12,464 

F877 Magoffin. : 12,512 10,602 

15,300 Marion. . 14,246 10,937 

6,161 Marshall 12,000 8,278 

5,074 Mantinieee cee 5,638 3,603 

10,376 || Mason... 11,800 8,240 

Btates.... 1. akeps stata! ste/wie} vloie’s\'steleYeielalejoclessleyalctsieleratetnereisscjersrtehersieta 1,648,690 | 1,321,011 











LAND TENURE IN EUROPE. The land 
question is one of the most important of those 
which have occupied the attention of civilized 
nations during the present century. It grows 
in interest, and must continue so to do until 
there be a more general agreement as to the 
principles on which land ought to be held, and 
a more hearty recognition of the natural rights 
of all members of a nation or country freely to 
acquire possession and dispose of the land, 
which furnishes mankind with means of sup- 
porting life. In these United States the tenure 
of land is settled upon the broadest basis. 
There is nothing to prevent any man from 
purchasing land to any extent, or anywhere. 
He can sell as freely as he can buy, and there 
are no burdensome restrictions upon his course, 
such as exist in the older settled countries of 
Europe. He can also direct by will, subject, 
of course, to the laws of the country, the dis- 
position of his real estate among his children 
(if he have any), or among any parties he may 
choose. In case he neglect to do this, the law 
steps in and divides his property among his 
natural heirs, i. e., his children or nearest rela- 
tives. But it is not so in Europe. The long 
prevalence of feudal rights and privileges, and 
the heavy burdens upon the common people 
in consequence, rendered the land question for 


centuries a very grave and perplexing one. In 
the course of time it was certain to produce 
trouble which could not easily be removed, 
and to cause outbreaks of popular discontent 
and sense of ill usage. This was seen in 
France, where agrarian discontent led to the 
fierce excesses which marked the French Rey- 
olution. Feudal dues and privileges were abol- 
ished by the law of August 11, 1789, and two 
years later all landed property was declared 
free from burdens, excepting those recognized 
by law, and the proprietors were at full liberty 
to do as they liked with the land, and to sell 
its products wheresoever they thought fit. 
Royal edicts (177476) had previously sanc- 
tioned the leading principles of this legislation, 
when Turgot was comptroller-general, and it 
seems probable that if they had been carried 
out, economic and social transformation in 
France would have been effected without the 
horrible strife and confusion which ensued. 
In Prussia, under the leading of that able min- 
ister, F. von Stein, the great change from the 
feudal organization to the modern state was 
accomplished in peace and quiet. No class in 
the country lost its self-respect, and there is 
no dismal record of blood and crime. Accord- 
ing to the old law, land in Prussia might pass 
from hand to hand, but it must always remain 
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the possession of nobles, peasants, or citizens, 
as the case might be. When, under Frederick 
William III, the monarchy was greatly re- 
duced by Napoleon’s military successes, Stein 
undertook the important and difficult work of 
agrarian reform. Agriculture had of course 
suffered severely by the war, and Stein fur- 
nished help to the land-owners, who had been 
losers, by abolishing all limitation of the right 
of owning and alienating land. Personal serf- 
dom was put an end to; but it was perplexing 
to know what to do with the peasantry, who 
were very poor and very wretched managers 
of affairs. A royal commission investigated 
the subject, and proposed several remedial 
measures. The most important of these were 
to allow each peasant to hold land, subject to 
certain dues; to refuse any further pecuniary 
help, and evict those unable to meet obliga- 
tions; to withdraw permission to send cattle 
to graze in the royal forests; to commute into 
money payment in kind, and add it to the 
rent; to let one quarter of this remain as a 
permanent charge on the land, and the other 
three fourths to be redeemable in thirty years ; 
and if any peasant was unable or unwilling to 
agree to this arrangement, to sell his holding 
and give him the proceeds as compensation. 
The interests of no less than 47,000 families 
were involved, and Minister Stein realized the 
gravity of the situation. He finally decided to 
continue the government subsidies for two 


years, in order to give the tenants time to- 


repair their holdings. In 1817 Hardenberg 
framed a law by which, on all manorial es- 
tates, the peasant became the owner of his 
holding, and the lord was compensated by re- 
ceiving in fee simple a third of the peasant’s 
land, if the latter held by hereditary tenure, 
and one half if he did not. Subsequent land 
legislation in Prussia has been in the direction 
of helping the peasant to pay off his debt to 
the state, and the effect has been to create a 
peasant proprietary, and to help to abolish all 
monopolies and impediments to industry. 

The fines, dues, and monopolies of the feudal 
system continued to exist throughout Germany 
and Austria long after Stein had cleared them 
away in Prussia. In the Austrian Empire the 
old organization remained in full vigor till 
1848. Much dissatisfaction was felt and com- 
plaint made as to the working of this system, 
and the mode in which the laws were admin- 
istered throughout Southern Germany, and, 
when the tempest of 1848 burst over Germany 
and Austria, it became necessary to sweep 
away the whole manorial organization. Under 
the rearrangement the peasant held his land 
under one of four different kinds of tenure, 
viz., Erbrecht, Freistift, Leibrecht, and Neu- 
stift. In the case of the first, when a tenant 
died his heir succeeded to the holding as a 
matter of right; but in the case of Leibrecht 
the lord might resume possession of the hold- 
ing.and add it to his domain on the death of 
the tenant. Those who held by Freistift occu- 
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pied their holdings at the will of the lord. The 
tenant might at any moment get notice to quit, 
but the lord was required to make suitable 
compensation. In the case of Neustift the 
right of occupation terminated if the manor 
changed hands. In practice all these hold- 
ings, no matter under which of the four ten- 
ures they were held, passed from father to son 
for many generations. The tenant gave the 
lord every year a certain proportion of his 
corn as well as of his non-cereal crops. As a 
proprietary arrangement this had become very 
cumbrous and inconvenient. Troubles and 
difficulties occurred, and there was a general 
desire for a simpler agrarian system. In order 
to satisfy this want, a law was passed offering 
adequate remuneration to any lords of manors 
who chose to renounce their feudal dues. The 
details are not important; but the main result 
has been to create a large number of peasant 
owners in fee simple, to simplify the title upon 
which land is held, and to introduce a system 
under which it may be bought and sold with 
the greatest facility in the open market. 

The next great event in agrarian history of 
the century is the abolition of serfage in Rus- 
sia. This institution, first legalized in 1592, 
was introduced into the Ukraine during the 
reign of Catharine I]. More than once did it 
produce revolutionary movements, and there 
was a very dangerous outbreak in 1773. The 
Empress dared not offend the nobility, and the 
condition of the peasantry became worse and 
worse. Under the Emperors Paul, Alexander, 
and Nicholas, efforts were made toward eman- 
cipation; but it was not till the close of the 
Crimean War (1856) that the freeing of the 
serfs became a matter of prime necessity. 
There were three kinds of estates in Russia: 
those farmed by the proprietor himself, who 
took his dues in serf-labor; those on which the 
number of serfs was greater than the owner 
could employ, these being allowed to go and 
work where they pleased; and, finally, those 
which the proprietor did not farm at all. The 
serfs on these last were treated like the super- 
numeraries on the second class of estates, and 
the owner arranged that the commune should 
work his land. By the law of 1861 the serfs 
were declared personally free, and the com- 
munal land was separated from the rest of the 
estate. The Government gave its aid to the 
commune by advancing four fifths of the pur- 
chase-money, the peasants being required to 
pay the other fifth to the proprietors. Up to 
the beginning of 1875, sixty-three per cent of 
the dues were cleared by obligatory redemp- 
tion; and up to that time 7,200,000 male serfs 
had made redemption contracts—that is, to pay 
the Government six tenths for forty-nine years 
over the sum advanced. 

The decay of feudal society in most other 
European countries needs only brief statement. 
In Spain it was in reality destroyed by the 
Saracen conquest. Under Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella great land reforms were carried through, 
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and in 1486 it was decreed that the feudal dues 
should be reduced to a fixed sum, and serfage 
was abolished in Spain. Owing to other causes, 
the condition of the Spanish agriculturist be- 
came very hard to bear. Some grievances have 
been remedied, but chronic disturbance still 
exists to a greater or less degree. In the Ital- 
ian Peninsula the condition of the cultivators 
of the soil was much the same as in the Frank- 
ish monarchy up to the twelfth century, when 
a great improvement began to take place. In 
the following century serfage was more or less 
done away with in the northern part of the pen- 
insula. The city of Bologna set the example 
by abolishing serfage throughout its extensive 
territory in 1256, due care, however, being had 
for all proprietary rights. Treviso and Florence 
followed in a few years, and not long after it 
disappeared throughout Upper Italy. In South- 
ern Italy matters were quite different. The 
peasantry of Naples and Sicily prospered un- 
der Mohammedan rule during the early portion 
of the middle ages, and Sicily had a much 
larger population in the eleventh century than 
it numbered in 1842. The Norman invasion 
produced a change, and a feudal system was 
imposed on Southern Italy, and pressed heavy- 
ily on the people. It was only in this century, 
after long and bitter suffering, that they were 
set free by the soldiers of the Revolution. 

{n Scandinavian countries (see Denar), 
in Switzerland, in Holland, and in Belgium, the 
development of the land question has been in 
the same direction, and the practical result has 
been to make the cultivators of the soil the 
owners of it in most countries of Europe. In 
Russia, at this date, about one third of the land 
belongs to small communal proprietors; about 
one sixth is in the hands of large land-owners ; 
and the remainder belongs to the state. In 
the extreme north and southeast the land (ex- 
cept the property of the state) is owned ex- 
clusively by peasants. In the east and beyond 
the Volga they own from seventy to ninety per 
cent, and in Central Russia from fifty to seven- 
ty per cent. In the south and west the land is 
about equally divided between the peasants and 
large proprietors; but in the Baltic and Polish 
provinces the latter own much the largest por- 
tion. Agriculture in Russia, according to the 
most reliable accounts, has made little or no 
progress for twenty years past. On the con- 
trary, it seems to have declined. Everything 
appears to point in Russia to the concentration 
of wealth, and the creation of a proletariat. 
The communal property in land has not had 
the good effect, in the way and to the extent 
which was hoped, and land problems in Russia 
are forcing themselves upon the attention of 
all concerned in the right government and 
prosperity of the empire. Italy, also, as to this 
question, is in a sad condition. The trade in 
grain has come to an end, and the misery of 
the common. people is said to be terrible, aris- 
ing from destitution, and sickness in conse- 
quence. Heavy taxation, too, is contributing 
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to the ruin of the agriculturist, and emigration 
has assumed large proportions. France, like- 
wise, shows signs of agrarian trouble. About 
one third of the soil is in the hands of small 
proprietors; the other two thirds are cultivated 
on a large scale. Farming in this latter does 
not seem to pay, for foreign competition (espe- 
cially American) and high price of labor ren- 
der cultivation of the land unprofitable. The 
condition of the small peasant proprietors is 
said to be very good where they cultivate the 
ground themselves. In Germany peasant pro- 
prietorship is not so well off as in France, see- 
ing that nearly fifty per cent of small incomes 
goes in rates, taxes, and interest. It is asserted 
that, in some parts of Germany, from a quarter 
to a half of the peasant proprietors are on the 
verge of bankruptcy. As a general rule, it 
seems to be certain that in no part of Europe 
can competition be successfully carried on 
against the vast wheat-fields of the United 
States, and the European agriculturist is rarely 
flourishing, except where he can cultivate the 
vine, or grow hops, or tobacco, or olives, or 
beets (for sugar), or vegetables. 

The land question in England is by no means 
a quiet one. Notonlyis the very unequal divis- 
ion of land complained of, but it is held to be 
a grievance that land is entailed or settled so 
as to prevent its being sold, leased, or improved, 
and thus subject to the free operation of the 
natural laws of supply and demand. Some 


‘want an independent working peasantry, with, 


at the same time, the landlord properly se- 
cured in his rights of property. Full freedom 
of contracts, liberty of use, rules of the market, 
and law of the exchange, are claimed for land 
as much as any other commodity. It is urged 
that land in England has high social and polit- 
ical bearings. The state is bound to foster and 
encourage the agricultural classes, and farm- 
ers, it is said, have deteriorated and need im- 
provement in manners, intellectual force, ete. 
The Farmers’ Alliance is working to gain pos- 
session of the land, so as to enjoy it and sell it 
as they choose. The aristocratic classes do not, 
of course, quite like this, and the question is 
by no means an easy one to settle. As regards 
Ireland, every one is aware how exceedingly 
difficult it is to find grounds of amicable set- 
tlement of the land question. A royal com- 
mission, it is urged, ought to be appointed, 
with powers to buy the estates of those will- 
ing to sell at a fixed number of years’ purchase, 
with a view of establishing a peasant proprie- 
tary; and that all restrictions on the sale of 
land should be removed, and a cheap and ex- 
peditious mode of land transfer introduced. 
Very possibly such measures would prove 
beneficial. So far as anything has been done 
in the way of peasant proprietorship, it seems 
to work well and satisfactorily. It is claimed 
that what is wanted in Ireland is free play for 
the forces of economic law. And this can 
only be obtained, at least so far as appears, by 
a scheme which, without doing injustice to 
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any one, would make the farmers of Ireland, 
in large numbers, owners of their holdings, and 
which would give to those who had to con- 
tinue tenants, fixity of tenure at a fixed rent, 
and, of course, as a natural consequence, the 
right of free sale. (See Grear Briraw.) 

LANE, Josrrn, born December, 1801, in 
North Carolina; died April 19, 1881, in Ore- 
gon, aged eighty years. In 1802 his father 
settled in Kentucky, and in 1821 Mr. Joseph 
Lane became a resident of Indiana. His talents 
and ability were so marked that in one year 
after his settlement in the State he was sent to 
the Legislature, and, in one House or the other, 
continued to serve until 1846. He then re- 
signed his seat in the State Senate, and at the 
head of an Indiana regiment went to the Mexi- 
can War. After atime he was appointed brig- 
adier-general, and at the famous battle of 
Buena Vista commanded the left wing of the 
American army. After his recovery from a 
wound received in that battle, he returned to 
the army, and defeated Santa Anna at Hua- 
mantla, following up the victory shortly after- 
ward with the capture of important posts. On 
the 22d of November, 1847, he took the town of 
Matamoros, with a quantity of military stores. 
At the end of the war he was brevetted major- 
general, and in August, 1848, was appointed 
by President Polk Governor of Oregon, from 
which office he was removed by President Tay- 
lor. On the admission of Oregon into the 
Union he was made United States Senator, 
and in 1860 was put on the same presidential 
ticket with John C. Breckenridge, being the 
nominee of one of the wings of the Democracy 
for Vice-President. His defeat ended his 
prominent political career. Though he bore so 
illustrious a part in the war with Mexico, the 
gratitude of his country was never manifested 
by a pension or other mark of sympathy, and 
only a year before his death he declined an 
invitation to attend a reunion of Mexican vet- 
erans, because he was too poor to make the 
journey. With the modest dignity of true self- 
reverence he accepted his obscure old age in 
the Oregon village, where he calmly passed 
away from the scenes and affairs amid which 
he had long endeavored to make his life useful 
to his fellow-men. 

LAW, CONSTITUTIONAL: 11s rEcENT Pro- 
aress. In no period of our history have more 
and greater constitutional questions of vital im- 
portance been adjudicated by the highest judi- 
cial tribunal of the nation than have recently 
been decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in cases involving the relations 
existing between the States and the General 
Government. Most of these questions grew 
out of the constitutional and congressional 
enactments following the war, and involved 
issues raised before, during, and after the war. 
The post-war amendments to the Constitution 
made a radical change in the relations borne 
by the States to the General Government. They 
carved out a vast extent of State sovereignty, 
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and added it to Federal sovereignty. The 
power of Congress has thus been greatly en- 
larged, and that of the States correspondingly 
diminished. In the exercise of this power Con- 
gress has made extensive limitations upon State 
rights. The Supreme Court has frequently 
been called upon to determine the purport and 
validity of this legislation, and the meaning of 
the Constitution on questions of State and Fed- 
eral sovereignty; and the doctrines it has af- 
firmed, generally on a divided opinion of the 
judges, have greatly strengthened if not en- 
larged the sovereignty of the nation. Hence 
there has been in recent years a steady and ex- 
tensive development of a central power, or a 
remarkable advance toward centralization, in 
our system of government. A striking illus- 
tration of this fact is afforded by a brief re- 
view of some of the most important consti- 
tutional doctrines recently affirmed by the Su- 
preme Court. 

The fourteenth amendment declares that 
‘all persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
are citizens of the United States and of the 
State wherein they reside.” It then declares 
that ‘‘no State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States, nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.” This enactment 
clearly limits the power of a State over its citi- 
zens, but in what respects the limitation oper- 
ates, or how far it goes, is a vitally important 
question, on which the Supreme Court has 
divided in every case which has come before 
it under the amendment. In the Slaughter- 
House cases the majority of the court drew a 
distinction between the privileges and im- 
munities of a citizen of the United States and 
those of a citizen of a State, and held that it 
was only the former which the States were pro- 
hibited from abridging. In Strauder against 
West Virginia (100 U. S. Reports, 306), the 
majority went further, and declared that the 
amendment ‘‘was designed to assure to the 
colored race the enjoyment of all the civil 
rights that under the law are enjoyed by 
white persons, and to give to that race the 
protection of the General Government in that 
enjoyment whenever it should be denied by 
the States. It not only gave citizenship and 
the privileges of citizenship to persons of color, 
but it denied to any State the power to with- 
hold from them the equal protection of the 
laws, and authorized Congress to enforce its 
provisions by appropriate legislation.” But 
what are the “civil rights” which the States 
may not withhold? Is it a civil right of a col- 
ored person to marry a white person, to attend 
a school for whites, to follow the same profes- 
sions and callings followed by whites? The 
court has held that the privilege of practicing 
law in the courts of a State is not a right 
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secured by the amendment to a white woman, 
nor one which a State is prohibited from deny- 
ing or abridging. May a State regulate the 
practice of law in its own courts on the ground 
of color as well as sex? The court has ad- 
mitted that a State may exclude from the jury- 
box all persons above or under a certain age; 
may exclude women; may make property or 
intelligence qualifications; may make convic- 
tion of an offense a disqualification. May it 
exclude colored jurors as well as the old, the 
young, the poor, the ignorant, and females? In 
other words, is the privilege of sitting on a 
jury, or the right to be tried by a jury from 
which blacks are not excluded, a right which a 
State is prohibited by the fourteenth amend- 
ment from denying to a colored citizen? 

This question was raised, elaborately dis- 
cussed, and decided in the Virginia jury cases, 
which.came up in 1879, and are reported in 
100 U. 8. Reports. The decision of the court 
was in favor of the power of the General Gov- 
ernment, and against that of the States. It held 
that whether a colored or a white citizen was on 
trial, whether life, liberty, or property, either 
of black or white, was at stake, no State has a 
right to exclude negroes from the jury by rea- 
son of their color, or to make any color or race 
discrimination in the selection of jurors in State 
courts. The amendment, said Justice Strong, 
“ ordains that no State shall deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law, or deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws. What 
is that but declaring that the law in the States 
shall be the same for the black as for the white; 
that all persons, whether colored or white, shall 
stand equal before the laws of the States; and 
in regard to the colored race, for whose protec- 
tion the amendment was primarily designed, 
that no discrimination shall be made against 
them by law because of their color? The words 
of the amendment, it is true, are prohibitory, 
but they contain a necessary implication of a 
positive immunity, or right, most valuable to 
the colored race—the right to exemption from 
unfriendly legislation against them distinctively 
as colored—exemption from legal discrimina- 
tions, implying inferiority in civil society, 
lessening the security of their enjoyment of 
the rights which others enjoy, and discrimina- 
tions which are steps toward reducing them to 
the condition of a subject race. . . . The very 
fact that colored people are singled out and 
expressly denied by a statute all right to par- 
ticipate in the administration of the law as 
jurors, because of their color, is practically a 
brand upon them affixed by the law, an asser- 
tion of their inferiority and a stimulant to that 
race prejudice which is an impediment to se- 
curing to individuals of the race that equal 
justice which the law aims to secure to all 
others,” 

From this doctrine Justices Field and Clifford 
dissented in elaborate opinions written by the 
former in the cases of Virginia against Rives, 
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and ex parte Virginia, reported in 100 U.S. 
Reports. From these opinions the following 
passages are given, as showing the views of 
the minority of the court: 


Its first clause [of the fourteenth amendment] de- 
clared who are citizens of the United States and ofthe 
States. It thus removed from discussion the question 
which had previously been debated, and though de- 
cided, not settled, by the judgment in the Dred Scott 
case, whether descendants of persons brought to this 
country and sold as slaves were citizens within the 
meaning of the Constitution. It also recognized if it 
did not create a national citizenship, as contradistin- 
guished from that of the States. But the privilege or 
the duty, whichever it may be called, of acting as a 
juror in the courts of the country is not an incident of 
citizenship. Women are citizens; so are the aged 
above sixty, and children in their minority ; yet the 
are not allowed in Virginia to act as jurors. Thoug 
some of these are in all respects qualified for such ser- 
vice, no one will pretend that their exclusion by law 
from the jury-list impairs their rights as citizens. 

The second clause of the first section of the amend- 
ment declares that ‘‘no State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States.’’ In the Slaugh- 
ter-House cases it was held by amajority of the court 
that this clause had reference only to privileges and 
immunities of citizens of the United States, as distin- 
guished from those of citizens of the States, and there- 
tore did not apply to those fundamental civil rights 
which belong to citizens of all free governments, such 
as the right to acquire and enjoy property and pursue 
happiness, subject only to such just restraints as might 
be prescribed for the general good. If this construc- 
tion be correct, there can be no pretense that the priv- 
ilege or duty of acting as a juror in a State court is 
within the inhibition of the dlaese: ee 

The third clause in the first section of the amend- 
ment declares that no State ‘shall deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property without due process of 
law.’’ It will not be contended that this clause con- 
fers upon the citizen any right to serve as a juror in 
the State courts. It exists in the Constitutions of 
nearly all the States, and is only an additional secu- 
rity against arbitrary deprivation of life and liberty, 
and arbitrary spoliation of property. It means that 
neither can be taken or the enjoyment thereof im- 
paired, except in the course of the regular administra- 
tion of the law in the established tribunals. The ex- 
istence of this clause in the amendment is to mea 
persuasive argument that those who framed it never 
contemplated that the prohibition was to be enforced 
in any other way than through the judicial tribunals, 
as previous prohibitions upon the States had always 
been enforced. If Congress could, as an appropriate 
means to enforce the prohibition, prescribe criminal 
prosecutions against legislators, judges, and other 
officers of the States, it would be authorized to frame 
a vast portion of their laws. . . . 

The fourth clause in the first section of the amend- 
ment declares that no State shall ‘* deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.”? . . . The equality of the protection secured 
extends only to civil rights as distinguished from 
those which are political, or arise from the form of 
government and its mode of administration. . . . It 
secures to all persons their civil rights upon the same 
terms; but it leaves political rights, or such as arise 
from the form of government and its administration, 
as they stood previous to its adoption. It has no more 
reference to them than it has to social rights and du- 
ties, which do not rest upon any positive law, though 
they are more potential in conoles the intercourse 
of individuals. In the consideration of questions 
growing out of these amendments much confusion has 
arisen from a failure to distinguish between the civil 
and the political rights of citizens. Civil rights are 
absolute and personal. Political rights, on the other 
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hand, are conditioned and dependent upon the disere- 
tion of the elective or appointing power, whether that 
be the people acting through the ballot, or one of the 
departments of their government. The civil rights of 
the individual are never to be withheld, and may be 
always judicially enforced. ‘The political rights which 
he may enjoy, such as holding ottice and discharging 
a public trust, are qualified because their possession 
depends on his fitness, to be adjudged by those whom 
society has clothed with the elective authority. The 
thirteenth and fourteenth amendments were designed 
to secure the civil rights of all persons, of every race, 
color, and condition; but they left to the States to 
determine to whom the possession of political powers 
should be intrusted. 


The great change made since the war in the 
relations between the States and the General 
Government, and the extent of the power taken 
from State and given to Federal sovereignty, are 
nowhere more strikingly shown than by the 
interpretation given to the fourteenth amend- 
ment by the Supreme Court, in the case of ex 
parte Virginia, decided in 1879, and reported 
in 100 United States Reports. The case grew 
out of the indictment, in the United States 
District Court, of Judge Ooles, a Virginia 
judge, on a charge of excluding blacks from 
the jury-lists made out by him. There was no 
State statute disqualifying colored jurors. The 
question raised was, whether Congress has any 
authority to punish a judicial officer of a State 
for his official acts. The court held that OCon- 
gress has this power, and the opinion goes to 
the extent that the power extends to the pun- 
ishment of any State officer for acts done in 
violation of Federal laws, though such acts may 
be in obedience to and required by State laws. 
The change thus wrought in our constitutional 
law may be illustrated by a comparison of this 
doctrine with that affirmed by the same court, 
in the case of the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
against Dennison, the Governor of Ohio, de- 
cided in 1860, and reported in 24 Howard’s 
Reports. In that case the court held that 
neither Congress nor the Supreme Court of the 
United States had the pewer to compel the chief 
Executive of one State to deliver to the author- 
ities of another a fugitive from justice. ‘‘In- 
deed, such a power,” said Chief-Justice Taney, 
in delivering the opinion of the court, ‘‘ would 
place every State under the control and domi- 
nation of the General Government, even in the 
administration of its internal concerns.” The 
enlarged powers which the court now holds to 
be in Congress are derived, in the opinion of 
the court, from that clause of the fourteenth 
amendment which declares that “no State 
shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States, nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the law.’’ As to the purpose and effect 
of this clause the court was divided in opinion. 
Two of its nine members maintained that the 
prohibition extended only to the Legislature, 
and applied only to legislation; and hence that 
it gave Congress no authority over the execu- 
tive and judicial departments of a State. Jus- 
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tice Hunt did not sit in the case, The other 
six justices, constituting the majority of the 
court, held, in the language of Justice Strong, 
who wrote the opinion, that the prohibitions 
‘have reference to the actions of the political 
body denominated a State, by whatever instru- 
ments or in whatever modes that action may 
be taken. <A State acts by its Legislature, its 
Executive, or its judicial authorities. It can act. 
in no other way. The constitutional provision, 
therefore, must mean that no agency of the: 
State, or of the officers or agents by whom its 
powers are exerted, shall deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws. Whoever, by virtue of public position 
under a State government, deprives another of 
property, life, or liberty, without due process. 
of law, or denies or takes away the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, violates the constitutional 
inhibition; and as he acts in the name and for 
the State, and is clothed with the State’s power, 
his act is that of the State. This must be so, 
or the constitutional prohibition has no mean- 
ing. Then the State has clothed one of its 
agents with power to annul or to evade it” 
(Ze parte Virginia, 100 U.S. Reports, 846, 347.) 

This view was combated by Justice Field, in 
a dissenting opinion, in which Justice Clifford 
concurred. ‘As the State,” said Justice Field, 
‘“‘in the administration of its government, acts. 
through its executive, legislative, and judicial 
departments, the inhibition applies to them. 
But the executive and judicial departments. 
only construe and enforce the laws of the 
State; the inhibition, therefore, is in effect 
against passing and enforcing any laws which 
are designed to accomplish the ends forbidden. 
If an executive or judicial officer exercises 
powers with which he is not invested by law, 
and does unauthorized acts, the State is not 
responsible for them. The action of the judi- 
cial officer in such a case, where the rights of a 
citizen under the laws of the United States are 
disregarded, may be reviewed or corrected or 
reversed by this court. It can not be imputed 
to the State, so as to make it evident that she, 
in her sovereign or legislative capacity, denies. 
the rights invaded, or refuses to allow their 
enforcement. It is merely the ordinary case 
of an erroneous ruling of an inferior tribunal. 
Nor can the unauthorized action of an execu- 
tive officer, infringing upon the rights of the 
citizen, be taken as evidence of her intention 
or policy, so as to charge upon her a denial of 
such rights.” (Virginia against Rives, 100 U. 
S. Reports, 333, 334.) 

“Nothing, in my judgment, could have a 
greater tendency to destroy the independence 
and autonomy of the States, reduce them to 
a humiliating and degrading dependence upon 
the central Government, engender constant ir- 
ritation, and destroy that domestic tranquillity 
which it was one of the objects of the Constitu- 
tion to insure, than the doctrine asserted in this: 
case that Congress can exercise coercive author- 
ity over judicial officers of the States in the dis- 
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charge of their duties under State laws. It will 
beonly another stepin the same direction toward 
consolidation when it assumes to exercise simi- 
lar coercive authority over Governors and leg- 
islators of the States. . . . Those who regard 
the independence of the States in all their re- 
served powers—and this includes the independ- 
ence of their legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive departments—as essential to the success- 
ful maintenance of our form of government, 
can not fail to view with the gravest apprehen- 
sion for the future, the indictment in a court 
of the United States of a judicial officer of a 
State for the manner in which he has discharged 
his duties under her laws and of which she 
makes no complaint. The proceeding is a gross 
offense to the State; it is an attack upon her 
sovereignty in matters over which she has ney- 
er surrendered her jurisdiction. The doctrine 
which sustains it, carried to its logical results, 
would degrade and sink her to the level of a 
mere local municipal corporation; for, if Con- 
gress can render the officer of a State crimi- 
nally liable for the manner in which he dis- 
charges his duties under her laws, it can pre- 
scribe the nature and extent of the penalty to 
which he shall be subjected on conviction; it 
may imprison him for life, or punish him by 
removal from office; and, if it can make the 
exclusion of persons from jury service on ac- 
count of race or color a criminal offense, if can 
make their exclusion from office on that ac- 
count also criminal, and, adopting the doctrine 
of the district judge in this case, the failure to 
appoint them to office will be presumptive ev- 
idence of their exclusion on that ground. To 
such a result are we logically led. The legisla- 
tion of Congress is founded and is sustained by 
this court, as it seems to me, upon a theory as 
to what constitutes the equal protection of the 
laws, which is purely speculative, not warrant- 
ed by an experience of the country, and not in 
accordance with the understanding of the peo- 
ple as to the meaning of those terms since the 
organization of the Government.” (Zz parte 
Virginia, 100 U. 8. Reports, 358, 369, 370.) 

In the subsequent cases of Siebold and Clarke 
(100 United States Reports, 371, 899) the court 
affirmed the doctrine that in the case of an 
election at which. members of Congress are 
voted for, although State officers may also be 
then chosen, Congress has the constitutional 
power to pass an act for the punishment of a 
State election officer for failing to perform his 
duty under a State election law, or otherwise 
violating that law in any matter affecting the 
election of representatives in Congress. The 
question arose under section 5515 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, which was 
originally enacted in 1870 in the Enforcement 
Act, whose declared purpose was “to enforce 
the right of citizens of the United States to vote 
in the several States of this Union.” It pro- 
vides that “ every officer of an election at which 
any representative or delegate in Congress is 
voted for, whether such officer of election be 
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appointed or created by or under any law or 
authority of the United States, or by or under 
any State, Territorial, district, or municipal 
law or authority, who neglects or refuses to 
perform any duty in regard to such election 
required of him by any law of the United States, 
or of any State or Territory thereof, or who 
violates any duty so imposed,” shall be pun- 
ished by fine or imprisonment, or both, as pre- 
scribed by the act of Congress. Under this law 
Clarke, a State election officer at an election 
held in Cincinnati, at which both members of 
Congress and State officers were chosen, was 
convicted in the United States Circuit Court 
for violating a law of Ohio by not conveying 
the ballot-box, after it had been sealed up and 
delivered to him for that purpose, to the coun- 
ty clerk, and for allowing it to be broken open. 
It was contended in his behalf that the act of 
Congress was unconstitutional for the reason 
that that body had no power to punish a State 
officer for the violation of a Statelaw. The 
Supreme Court upheld the constitutionality of 
the legislation under that clause of the Consti- 
tution which provides that ‘the times, places, 
and manner of holding elections for senators 
and representatives shall be prescribed in each 
State by the Legislature thereof, but the Con- 
gress may, at any time, by law make or alter 
such regulations, except as to the place of 
choosing senators.” The following passage 
from the opinion delivered by Justice Bradley 
shows the views of the court on this point: 


It is objected that Congress has no power to enforce 
State laws or to punish State officers, and especially 
has no power to punish them for violating the laws of 
their own State. As a general proposition, this is 
undoubtedly true; but when, in the performance of 
their functions, State officers are called upon to fulfill 
duties which they owe to the United States as well as 
to the State, has the former no means of compelling 
such fulfillment? Yet such is the case here. It isthe 
duty of the States to elect representatives to Congress. 
The due and fair election of these representatives is of 
vital importance to the United States ; the Government 
of the United States is no less concerned in the trans- 
action than the State governmentis. It certainly is not 
bound to stand by as a passive spectator when duties 
are violated and outrageous frauds are committed. It 
is directly interested in the faithful performance by 
the officers of election of their respective duties. Those 
duties are owed as well to the United States as to the 
States. This necessarily follows from the mixed chars 
acter of the transaction—State and national. A viola- 
tion of duty is an offense against the United States, for 
which the offender is justly amenable to the Govern- 
ment. No official position can shelter him from this 
responsibility. In view of the fact that Congress has 
plenary and paramount jurisdiction over the whole 
subject, it seems almost absurd to say that an officer 
who receives or has custody of the) ballots given for a 
representative owes no duty to the national Govern- 
ment which Congress can enforce; or that an officer 
who stuffs the ballot-box can not be made amenable to 
the United States. If Congress has not, prior to the 
passage of the present laws, imposed any penalties to 
prevent and punish frauds and violations of duties com- 
mitted by officers of election, it has been because the 
exigency has not been deemed sufficient to require it, 
and not because Congress had not the requisite power. 

The objection that the laws and regulations, the 
violations of which are punishable by the acts of Con- 
gress, are State laws, and have not been adopted by 
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Congress, is no sufficient answer to the power of Con- 
ee to impose punishment. It is true that Congress 

as not deemed it necessary to interfere with the duties 
of the ordinary officers of election, but has been con- 
tent to leave them as prescribed by State laws. It has 
only created additional sanctions for their perform- 
ance, and provided means of supervision in order 
more effectually to secure such performance. The 
imposition of punishment implies a prohibition of the 
act punished. The State laws, which Congress sees 
no oceasion to alter, but which it allows to stand, are 
in effect adopted by Congress. It simply demands 
their fulfillment. Content to leave the ee as they 
are, it is not content with the means provided for their 
enforcement. It provides additional means for that 
purpose; and we think it is entirely within its con- 
stitutional power to do so. It is simply the exercise 
of the power to make additional regulations. (2x parte 
Siebold, 100 U.S. Reports, 387.) 


From this doctrine Justices Field and Olif- 
ford dissented. Justice Hunt took no part in 
the case. Hence but six justices concurred in 
the decision of the court. In an elaborate 
opinion, in which Justice Clifford concurred, 
Judge Field maintained: first, that Congress 
has no power to punish a State officer for the 
manner in which he discharges duties imposed 
upon him by the laws of the State, or to sub- 
ject him, in the performance of such duties, to 
the supervision and control of others, and pun- 
ish him for resisting their interference; and, 
second, that it is not competent for Congress 
to make the exercise of its primitive power 
dependent upon the legislation of the States. 
He did not doubt that Congress might adopt 
the law of a State, but, in that case, the adopt- 
ed law must be enforced as a law of the United 
States. In the case before the court there was 
no pretense of such adoption. The act of 
Congress did not say that the negiect or dis- 
regard of a duty prescribed by any existing 
law of Ohio should constitute the defense. It 
is the neglect or disregard of any duty pre- 
scribed by any law of the State, present or 
Suture. “The act of Congress,” said Judge 
Field, “asserts a power inconsistent with, and 
destructive of, the independence of the States. 
The right to control their own officers, to pre- 
scribe the duties they shall perform, without 
the supervision or interference of any other 
authority, and the penalties to which they 
shall be subjected for a violation of duty, is es- 
sential to that independence. If the Federal 
Government can punish a violation of the laws 
of the State, it may punish obedience to them, 
and graduate the punishment according to its 
own judgment of their propriety and wisdom. 
It may thus exercise a contro] over the legisla- 
tion of the States subversive of all their re- 
served rights. However large the powers con- 
ferred upon the government formed by the 
Constitution, and however numerous its re- 
straints, the right to enforce their own laws 
by such sanctions as they may deem appro- 
priate is left where it was originally—with the 
States. It is a right which has never been 
surrendered. Indeed, a State could not be con- 
sidered as independent in any matter with re- 
spect to which its officers, in the discharge of 
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their duties, could be subjected to punishment 
by any external authority; nor in which its 
officers, in the execution of its laws, could be 
subject to the interference of others.” (Hx 
parte Clarke, 100 U. 8. Reports, 409.) 

In Tennessee against Davis (100 United 
States Reports, 257), decided at the term begin- 
ing in October, 1879, one of the most impor- 
tant questions that has ever risen as to the re- 
lations between the State and the Federal Goy- 
ernment was elaborately discussed and decided 
by the Supreme Court. It was whether Con- 
gress has the constitutional power to author- 
ize the removal from aState toa Federal court 
of a case in which a revenue officer of the Unit- 
ed States has been indicted by the State au- 
thorities for a crime against the State committed 
by the accused in the discharge of his duties as a 
Federal officer, and whether the Federal courts 
have the right to try the prisoner when Con- 
gress has neither defined the crime with which 
he is charged, nor prescribed punishment for it. 

‘““A more important question,” said Justice 
Strong, who delivered the opinion of the court, 
“‘can hardly be imagined. Upon its answer 
may depend the possibility of the General Goy- 
ernment’s preserving its own existence.” 

The question arose under the act passed by 
Congress in 1866, and now embodied in sec- 
tion 6438 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States. The statute provides that ‘‘ when any 
civil suit or criminal prosecution iscommenced 
in any court of a State against any officer ap- 
pointed under, or acting by authority of, any 
revenue law of the United States, now or 
hereafter enacted, or against any person acting 
by or under authority of any such officer, on 
account of any act done under color of his 
office or of any such law, or on account of any 
right, title, or authority claimed by such officer 
or other person under any such law,” the case 
may be removed from the State into the United 
States Circuit Court and there tried. The pris- 
oner, Davis, had been indicted for murder in 
one of the courts of Tennessee. He petitioned 
for the removal of his case to the Federal 
court, alleging that he was a United States 
deputy collector of internal revenue; that it 
was his duty to seize illicit distilleries; that 
while so attempting to enforce the revenue 
laws of the United States he was assaulted and 
fired upon by a number of armed men, and 
that in self-defense he returned the fire, and 
committed the homicide for which he had been 
indicted. In behalf of the State, it was con- 
tended that murder within a State is not made 
a crime nor isit punishable by any act of Con- 
gress, and hence is not triable by a Federal 
court; that it isa crime against the peace and 
dignity of the State, defined and punished by 
the laws of the State, and a matter wholly 
within the jurisdiction of the courts of the 
State. It was further maintained that the act 
of Congress was intended to apply only to 
cases involving offenses against the revenue 
laws, and that if its purpose or effect was to 
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authorize the removal to the Federal courts of 
cases involving crimes against State but not 
Federal laws, it was in violation of the sover- 
eignty of the State and the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The Supreme Court, by six of its nine jus- 
tices, Justices Olifford and Field dissenting, 
and Justice Hunt being absent, overruled these 
objections, and held that the removal was au- 
thorized by the act of Congress; that it was a 
case within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts, and that Congress had, under the Con- 
stitution, the power which it had exercised. 
The court further held that the act of Congress 
authorizes the removal of any cause when the 
acts of the defendant complained of were done, 
or claimed to have been done, in the discharge 
of his duty as a Federal officer. ‘That the act 
of Congress,” says the opinion, “does provide 
for the removal of criminal prosecutions for 
offenses against the State laws, when there 
arises in them the claim of the Federal right or 
authority, is too plain to admit of denial. Such 
is its positive language, and it is not to be ar- 
gued away by presenting the supposed incon- 
gruity of administering State criminal laws by 
other courts than those established by the 
State. It has been strenuously urged that 
murder within a State is not made a crime by 
any act of Congress, and that it is an offense 
against the peace and dignity of the State alone. 
Hence it is inferred that its trial and punish- 
ment can be conducted only in State tribunals, 
and it is argued that the act of Congress can 
not mean what it says, but that it must intend 
only such prosecutions in State courts as are 
for offenses against the United States—offenses 
against the revenue laws. Butthere can be no 
criminal prosecutions initiated in any State 
court for that which is merely an offense 
against the General Government. If, there- 
fore, the statute is allowed to mean anything, 
when it speaks of criminal prosecutions in 
State courts, it must mean that those are insti- 
tuted for alleged violations of State laws in 
which defenses are set up or claimed under 
United States laws or authority.” 

The authority of Congress to pass the act, 
the court said, was found in that provision of 
the Constitution which empowers Congress to 
provide for carrying into effect all powers 
granted by the Constitution. Among these 
powers is the Federal judicial power, which 
extends to ‘‘all cases in law and equity arising 
under the Constitution, the laws of the United 
States,” etc. This provision, the court de- 
clared, embraces alike civil and criminal cases 
under the Constitution and Federal laws; and 
criminal as well as civil cases may be removed 
from a State to a Federal court whenever the 
Federal authority is called in question. The 
vast power of the General Government is set 
forth by Justice Strong as follows: 


The United States is a government with authority 
extending over the whole territory of the Union, act- 
ing upon the States and upon the people of the States. 
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While it is limited in the number of its powers, so far 
as its sovereignty extends, it is supreme. No State 
government can exclude it from the exercise of any 
authority conferred upon it by the Constitution, ob- 
struct its authorized officers against its will, or with- 
hold from it for a moment the cognizance of any sub- 
ject which that instrument has committed to it. . . . 

he founders of the Constitution could never have 
intended to leave to the possibly varying decisions of 
the State courts what the laws of the government it 
established are, what rights they confer, and what 
protection shall be extended to’ those who execute 
them. If they said, Where is the supremacy over 
those questions vested in the Government by the Con- 
stitution {—if, whenever and wherever a case arises 
under the Constitution and laws or treaties of the 
United States, the national Government can not take 
control of it, whether it be civil or criminal, in any 
stage of its progress—its judicial power is, at least, 
temporarily silenced instead of being at all times su- 
preme. In criminal as well as in civil proceedings in 
State courts, cases under the Constitution and laws of 
the United States might have been expected to arise, 
as, in fact, they do. Indeed, the powers of the Gen- 
eral Government, and the lawfulness of authority ex- 
ercised or claimed under it, are quite as frequently in 
question in criminal cases in State courts as they are 
in civil cases, in proportion to their number. 


From the decision of the majority Justices 
Clifford and Field dissented, the former writ- 
ing an elaborate opinion, in which the latter 
concurred. Justice Clifford maintained that the 
act of Congress in question did not authorize 
the removal of a State indictment for an offense 
against the laws of the State from the State to 
the Federal courts for trial, and that, if it did, it 
was unconstitutional and void. He held that 
the Federal courts have no jurisdiction of a 
criminal act which Congress has not made a 
crime. ‘‘ Decided cases everywhere hold,” he 
said, “that, unless Congress first defines the 
offense, affixes the punishment, and declares, 
in some way, the court that shall have juris- 
diction of the accusation, the Circuit Court 
can neither try the accused nor sentence him 
to punishment. Even the power of Congress 
to define offenses and provide for the punish- 
ment of offenders is limited to such subjects 
and circumstances as relate and are peculiar to 
the Federal Government.”? He admitted that 
Congress might declare the killing of a revenue 
officer, while in the discharge of his official 
duties, even when done within a State, to be 
murder, and might prescribe punishment for 
the crime. In that case the Federal courts 
would have jurisdiction of it. ‘ But the prin- 
cipal question in this case,” he said, “is of a 
very different character, as the indictment is 
against the officer of the revenue for murder- 
ing a citizen of the State, having in no way any 
official connection with the collection of the 
public revenue. Neither the Constitution nor 
the acts of Congress give a revenue officer, or 
any other officer of the United States, an im- 
munity to commit murder in a State, or pro- 
hibit the State from executing its laws for the 
punishment of the offender. . . . Nobody be- 
fore ever pretended that such an offense ever 
was or could be defined by an act of Congress 
as an offense against the Federal authority, or 
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that the Circuit Court, or any other Federal 
court, has or ever had any jurisdiction of such 
a case to try or sentence such offender for such 
an offense. . . . Legislative power is undoubt- 
edly vested in Congress to pass laws to define 
and punish offenses against the authority of 
the United States; but it does not follow by 
any means that a prisoner, charged with mur- 
der committed in violation of the laws of a 
State, may claim to be tried in a Federal Cir- 
cuit Court, or that a State indictment for such 
an offense constitutes a case arising under the 
Constitution or the laws of the United States, 
or that it can in any way become cognizable 
in such a tribunal, certainly not unless it can 
be removed there in pursuance of some act of 
Congress defining the offense and providing for 
the trial and punishment of the offender. Per- 
sons charged with offenses against the author- 
ity of the States find ample guarantees of a 
fair trial in the laws of the States and the 
usages of the State courts, and, if the Federal 
officers need more, it belongs to Congress to 
provide the remedy in some mode authorized 
by the Constitution. ... Large concessions 
were made by the States to the United States, 
but they never ceded to the national Govern- 
ment their police powers, or the power to de- 
fine and punish offenses against their authority, 
as admitted by all courts and all commentators 
upon the Constitution.” 

The same view was also maintained by Jus- 
tice Field, with whom Justice Clifford con- 
curred, in the dissenting opinion in the case of 
Virginia against Rives (100 U. 8. Reports, 
336). He claimed that murder committed 
within a State, in violation of its laws, is an 
offense against the authority of the State, and 
that the State alone has the right to try and 
punish the offender. ‘ Murder,” he said, ‘‘is 
not an offense against the United States, ex- 
cept when committed on an American vessel 
on the high seas, or in some port or haven 
without the jurisdiction of the State, or in the 
District of Columbia, or in the Territories, or 
at places where the national Government has 
exclusive jurisdiction. The offense within the 
limits of a State, except where jurisdiction has 
been ceded to the United States, is as much 
beyond the jurisdiction of these courts as 
though it had been committed on another con- 
tinent. The prosecution of the offense in such 
a case does not, therefore, arise under the 
Constitution and laws of the United States; 
and the act of Congress which attempts to 
give the Federal courts jurisdiction of it is, to 
my mind, a clear infraction of the Constitution. 
...I1 do not think I am going too far in 
asserting that, had it been supposed a power 
so dangerous to the independence of the 
States, and so calculated to humiliate and de- 
grade them, lurked in any of the provisions 
of the Constitution, that instrument would 
never have been adopted.” 

By the acts of Congress passed during and 
since the war, for the remoyal of causes, the 
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jurisdiction of the Federal courts has been 
immensely enlarged, and that of the State 
courts correspondingly diminished. “ From 
various causes which we need not now stop to 
trace,” says Judge Dillon, in his work on “ Re- 
moval of Causes,” “‘the small tide of litiga- 
tion that formerly flowed into Federal chan- 
nels has swollen into a mighty stream. Cer- 
tain it is that of late years the importance of the 
Federal courts has rapidly increased, and that 
much, perhaps most, of the great litigations 
of the country are now conducted in them.” 
Among the special statutes that have been 
passed on this subject may be mentioned those 
providing for the removal from State to Fed- 
eral courts in civil and criminal cases against 
persons denied civil rights; in civil and crimi- 
nal cases against revenue officers of the United 
States; in civil and criminal cases arising 
under the Federal election laws; in suits by 
aliens against officers of the United States, 
under specified circumstances; and in actions 
against Federal corporations. Besides these, 
several very important acts of more general 
operation haye been passed. At the close of 
the war, the right of removal on the ground 
of citizenship was limited to cases in which 
the plaintiff, or all of the plaintiffs, if more 
than one, were citizens of the State in which 
the suit was brought, and the defendant, or all 
of the defendants, were citizens of another 
State or States. The right was further re- 
stricted to civil cases, and could be exercised 
only by the defendant, or, if more than one, all 
had to join in the application. 

By the act of July 27, 1866, the right of 
removal was extended, under certain circum- 
stances, to any one of the non-resident defend- 
ants so far as the action affected him. By the 
‘‘ prejudice or local influence” act of 1867 the 
right was given to both a non-resident plaint- 
iff and a non-resident defendant, if either 
makes “an affidavit that he has reason to 
believe, and does believe; that from prejudice 
or local influence he will not be able to obtain 
justice in such State court.” That is, on the 
conditions specified, if a suit is brought in a 
State court by a citizen of that State, against 
the citizen of another State, the latter may 
have the case removed to a Federal court; or 
when a person has brought an action in the 
courts of lis own State against the citizen of 
another State, the plaintiff may remove it into 
the Federal court. ‘This act,” says Dillon, 
“undoubtedly grew out of the condition of 
affairs in the Southern States after the war of 
the rebellion, and was intended to afford to 
plaintiffs who had resorted to the State court 
the right to transfer their suits to the Federal 
courts. This isthe first act that, in any event, 
extended the right to a plaintiff to leave the 
forum he had voluntarily chosen, and in this 
respect was an entire departure from all the 
previous legislation. It is not so difficult to 
justify the act in this respect, even if it was 
intended to be permanent, as it is to sustain 
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the provision that this removal may be had, on 
filing the general affidavit of prejudice or local 
influence, ‘at any time before trial or final 
hearing of the suit.’” 

The act of March 3, 1875, made another 
very material enlargement of Federal at the 
expense of State jurisdiction. By all previous 
legislation, the right of removal was limited to 
cases in which either the plaintiff or the de- 
fendant was a citizen of the State in which 
the suit was originally brought. The act of 
1875 abolishes this limitation and authorizes 
the removal of cases in which neither party is 
a citizen of the State in which the action was 
begun. It is enough if they are citizens of 
different States. They need not be citizens of 
that in which the suit is brought, and the 
right of removal is given to either plaintiff or 
defendant. Besides thus increasing the class 
of cases that may be removed into the Federal 
courts on the ground of citizenship, the act 
also materially widens the circle of those that 
may be removed on the ground of subject- 
matter independently of citizenship. 

The constitutional validity of all these acts 
has been affirmed or recognized by the Su- 
preme Court, and on controverted points, as 
to the meaning and effect of the acts, the de- 
cisions of the court, which have not always 
been unanimous, have tended greatly to ex- 
tend the jurisdiction of the Federal judiciary, 
and hence to limit that of the State courts. 
Thus, in construing the act of 1867, the ma- 
jority of the court held that a suit to annul a 
will as a muniment of title, and to restrain the 
enforcement of a decree admitting it to pro- 
bate, was a suit in equity which might be re- 
moved to the Federal court when the parties 
were citizens of different States. Three of the 
judges dissented from this conclusion, and 
maintained that the question involved was 
simply one relating to the probate of a will, 
and that, under the act of Congress, the Fed- 
eral tribunals had no jurisdiction of such a case. 
(Gaines against Fuentes, 92 United States Re- 
ports, 10.) And so, in the case of a Railroad 
Company against Mississippi, decided in 1880, 
and reported in 102 United States Reports, Jus- 
tice Miller maintained, in a dissenting opinion, 
that the act of 1875 did not authorize a re- 
moval of a suit which was not founded on a 
Federal law, but in which a Federal Jaw was 
incidentally involved in the defense merely. 
While Congress ‘‘intended to allow the re- 
moval of a suit where the very foundation 
and support thereof was a law of the United 
States, it did not intend to authorize a re- 
moval where the cause of action depended 
solely on the law of the State, and when the 
act of Congress only came in question incident- 
ally as part (it might be a very small part) of 
the defendants’ plea in avoidance.” The ma- 
jority of the court, however, consisting in this 
case of six justices, held that “it is not sufti- 
cient to exclude the judicial power of the 
United States from a particular case, that it 
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involves questions that do not at all depend 
on the Constitution or laws of the United 
States; but when a question to which the judi- 
cial power of the Union is extended by the 
Constitution forms an ingredient of the origi- 
nal cause, it is within the power of Congress 
to give the Circuit Courts jurisdiction of that 
cause, although other questions of fact or of 
law may be involved in it.” The court has 
also held (Insurance Company against Morse, 
20 Wallace, 445) that the right to remove cases 
into the Federal court pursuant to the acts of 
Congress can not be defeated by State legisla- 
tion. In accordance with this view it declared 
that a State statute allowing a foreign corpora- 
tion to do business in the State only on condi- 
tion that it would agree not to remove suits 
against it to the Federal courts, was unconsti- 
tutional, and the agreement void. 

A striking development of Federal power 
may also be traced in the decisions of the 
Supreme Court interpreting that clause of the 
Constitution which vests in Congress power 
to regulate commerce among the States and 
with foreign nations. For more than a third 
of a century after the adoption of the Consti- 
tution it was a much-debated question what 
were the respective rights of the national and 
the State governments under this clause. In 
1824 the Supreme Court declared, in the case 
of Gibbons against Ogden, that the power to 
regulate foreign and interstate commerce was 
exclusive in Congress. This, however, left 
many important questions unsettled. For a 
quarter of a century after its announcement 
it was maintained, not only by leading public 
men and constitutional lawyers, but also by 
several of the Supreme Court justices, that in 
the absence of congressional legislation a State 
had the power to legislate on the subject, and 
two decisions of the Supreme Court during 
that period are in harmony with this doctrine, 
if they do not directly support it. In 1851, 
however, the court denied to the States most 
of the power that had been claimed for them, 
and conceded it to the Federal Government. 
It held that in all matters of national character 
and concern the power was exclusive in Con- 
gress, whether exercised or not, and hence 
that even in the absence of congressional ac- 
tion no State had authority to pass laws in 
matters of that kind. It conceded, however, 
that in the absence of Federal legislation a 
State might deal with certain strictly local 
matters pertaining to foreign and interstate 
commerce, but held that even in such case 
State legislation must give way to or at least 
harmonize with any acts that Congress might 
choose to pass on the subject. 

The theory that in purely internal commer- 
cial affairs the authority of the State is supreme 
has never been denied. But even here the 
Federal power has been steadily carried by the 
logic of events and judicial decisions into the 
domain of every State, and corresponding in- 
roads have been made upon State sovereignty. 
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Commerce has become nationalized, and now 
partakes of an interstate character to an ex- 
tent that was perhaps not dreamed of by the 
framers of the Constitution. In 1870 the 
Supreme Court, holding that a steamer whose 
trips were made wholly within one State, was 
subject to the laws of Congress, because trans- 
porting things brought from or destined to 
another State, declared that all local agencies 
or instruments, though operating wholly within 
the State, fall under the jurisdiction of the 
General Government when employed in inter- 
state commerce. ‘It is said,” remarked the 
court, ‘‘that if the position here asserted be 
sustained, there is no such thing as the domes- 
tic trade of a State; that Congress may take 
the entire control of the commerce of the 
country, and extend its regulations to the rail- 
roads within a State on which grain or fruit is 
transported to a distant market. We answer 
that the present case relates to transportation 
on the navigable waters of the United States, 
and we are not called upon to express an opin- 
ion upon the power of Congress over inter- 
state commerce when carried on by land trans- 
portation. And we further answer that we 
are unable to draw any clear and distinct line 
between the authority of Congress to regulate 
an agency employed in commerce between the 
States, when that agency extends through two 
or more States, and when it is confined in its 
action entirely within the limits of a single 
State. Ifits authority does not extend to an 
agency in such commerce, when that agency 
is confined within the limits of a State, its en- 
tire authority over interstate commerce may 
be defeated.” (The Daniel Ball, 10 Wallace, 
566.) 

In the case of Lord against Steamship Com- 
pany, decided during the session of 1880-’81, 
and reported in 102 United States Reports, the 
lines of Federal supremacy were carried by the 
court to a frontier in State domain before un- 
known. It held that a vessel plying exclu- 
sively between the ports of one State, and en- 
gaged in traffic purely and wholly internal, is 
employed in commerce over which Congress 
has exclusive control, provided that in making 
its trips it goes out of the jurisdictional waters 
of the State upon the high seas for any dis- 
tance, however short. As vessels employed in 
domestic trade do generally go upon the high 
seas, the effect of this decision is to transfer 
from a claimed State to Federal control the 
bulk of the coasting-trade of the country, al- 
though carried on entirely within the limits of 
the States. 

This general outline of the decisions by the 
Supreme Court shows a remarkable develop- 
ment of central power on the most important 
points affecting the relations between the 
States and the General Government. 

LAWRENCE, Witrr1am Bracu, LL. D., an 
American jurist and eminent writer on inter- 
national law, was born in the city of New York, 
October 23, 1800; died there, March 26, 1881. 
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He was the only son of Isaac Lawrence and 
his wife Cornelia, daughter of Dr. Abraham 
Beach, for many years one of the ministers of 
Trinity Church, New York, and a descendant 
of the first white child born in the colony of 
Connecticut. Isaac Lawrence was an opulent 
merchant, and for many years was President 
of the New York branch of the United States 
Bank, and one of the presidential electors of 
James Monroe. Lawrence’s ancestors came 
from England about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and received a patent for a 
portion of Long Island, now constituting the 
towns of Flushing, Hempstead, and Newtown. 
He was sent to Dr. Barry’s school in Rector 
Street, and at the age of twelve, being too 
young to gain admission in Columbia College, 
he entered Rutgers in New Jersey, spending 
two years there, when he joined the former in- 
stitution, graduating with high honors in the 
class of 1818. Henry J. Anderson was the only 
one above him, while James Lenox stood num- 
ber nine in the same class. After atour to the 
West as far as the Mississippi, Lawrence entered 
the office of William Slosson, an eminent New 
York lawyer. He also spent a year under the 
instruction of Judges Gould and Reeves, in 
whose law-school, at Litchfield, Connecticut, 
John C. Calhoun was then a student. During 
the winter of 182021 Mr. Lawrence visited 
some of the leading families of South Carolina, 
and spent several days with Jefferson at Monti- 
cello, and with Madison at Montpelier. Soon 
after his return to New York he married 
Esther, daughter of Archibald Gracie, a wealthy 
merchant, and sailed for Europe in one of Mr. 
Gracie’s ships, carrying letters of introduction 
from President Monroe, Secretary of State J. 
Q. Adams, the French minister, Joseph Bona- 
parte, his father-in-law’s intimate friend and 
frequent guest, Madison, and Jefferson, by 
whom he was introduced to Lafayette, who en- 
tertained him and his young wife for a fortnight 
at La Grange. They were guests of Lord Hol- 
land at Holland House, and of the Bonapartes 
at Rome, then a center of elegant European 
society. 

In 1828, Mr. Lawrence returned to the United 
States, and was there admitted as counselor to 
the Supreme Court of New York. His special 
attention was given there, as previously, to po- 
litical economy and international law, but not 
to the exclusion of his taste for the beautiful, 
as seen in his address in 1825 before the New 
York Academy of Fine Arts. In 1826, at the 
request of Albert Gallatin, he was appointed 
secretary of legation to Great Britain, Galla- 
tin being our embassador, and his part in the 
negotiations may be inferred from Mr. Galla- 
tin’s report to the State Department, that Mr. 
Lawrence was competent alone to conduct the 
mission. In 1827 President Adams appointed 
him chargé @affaires, and his correspondence 
with Lords Dudley and Aberdeen concerning 
the settlement of the boundary of our northern 
and northeastern frontier evinced his diplo- 
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matic ability and established his reputation as 
an expounder of international law. While in 
London he was intimate with members of the 
Political Economy Club, including McCulloch, 
Grote the historian, Jeremy Bentham, and Sir 
John Bowring, who became both his friend and 
physician, and he was a frequent contributor 
tothe “ Westminster Review.” From England 
he went to Paris, and while pursuing his favor- 
ite studies, translated into English the ‘‘ History 
of Louisiana,” by Marbois (which was published 
in 1830), and made the acquaintance of Cousin, 
Guizot, Villemain, and many other men of 
eminence. On his return to New York after 
an absence of four years, he formed a law part- 
nership with Hamilton Fish, and displayed 
great powers in prosecuting claims for indem- 
nity under the treaty of 1831, called the Rives 
Treaty, in which the Lawrence family were 
largely interested, the claims being for spolia- 
tions under the decrees of Napoleon in viola- 
tion of the law of nations. His arguments were 
commended by Webster, with whom he was 
associated in some of the most important cases. 

The lectures on political economy before the 
senior class of Columbia College were repeated 
by Mr. Lawrence before the Mercantile Library 
Association, and were afterward published. 
These able lectures were in defense of free 
trade, of which he was always a warm advo- 
cate. He was an active member of the New 
York Historical Society, and from 1836 to 1845 
vice-president of the society, Gallatin being 
president. In the latter year, Mr. Lawrence, 
by his able argument before the Court of Er- 
rors, obtained a reversal of the Chancellor’s 
decision (Miller vs. Gable, 4 Denio, 570). At 
this period he purchased a large estate known 
as Ochre Point, at Newport, Rhode Island, where 
he erected a commodious summer residence, 
and in 1850 he removed his permanent home 
to that place, where he continued to reside 
until his death, with the exception of an oc- 
casional visit to Europe, or a winter spent in 
Washington. Soon after his settlement in New- 
port he was elected Lieutenant-Governor, and 
in a short time, by a provision of the State Con- 
stitution, he became Governor of Rhode Island. 
While acting as such, he was instrumental in 
abolishing the law for imprisonment for debt, 
in procuring a reform in the management of 
the jails, and in advancing various other re- 
forms. 

After the death of his friend Henry Wheaton, 
Mr. Lawrence prepared an edition of his “ Ele- 
ments of International Law,” which was pub- 
lished in 1855, for the benefit of Mr. Wheaton’s 
destitute family. This work, which was more 
than doubled in size by the addition of Law- 
rence’s original matter, made the name of 
Wheaton well known throughout the United 
States and Europe. It immediately met with 
almost universal adoption in courts and con- 
sular offices, and in colleges and universities, at 
home and abroad. A second edition, bringing 
the text down to date, was issued by Governor 
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Lawrence in 1863. Lawrence’s Wheaton has 
ever since been the accepted text-book among 
diplomatists, and as such is always referred to 
in the United States Senate, to which body, in 
connection with the President, the whole trea- 
ty-making power is confided. It is the stand- 
ard work in the English language upon the sub- 
ject of international law, and it has appeared 
in many of the European tongues. It has even 
been translated into the languages of China and 
Japan, and was the first English work that ap- 
peared in Japanese. A rival edition by Rich- 
ard Henry Dana, purporting to be original, 
and covering exactly the same ground as Law- 
rence’s Wheaton, led to long litigation in the 
United States Circuit Court for Massachusetts. 
Judge Clifford fully confirmed the claims of 
Governor Lawrence, declaring Dana’s work to 
be an infringement of the American copyright 
law, and said, ‘‘Such a comprehensive collec- 
tion of authorities, explanations, and well-con- 
sidered suggestions, is nowhere, in the judg- 
ment of the court, to be found in our language,” 
as in Lawrence’s Wheaton. 

In 1868 there was published at Leipsic the 
first volume of Lawrence’s great original work 
on ‘‘ International Law.” The fifth volume of 
this important treatise appeared in 1880, and 
the sixth and concluding volume, now in manu- 
script and almost complete, will soon be fin- 
ished by another hand, and published by Brock- 
haus. This magnum opus, which was written 
and published in French, occupied a large por- 
tion of the author’s time during the last twelve 
years of his long and busy life. Among his. 
many other publications may be mentioned, 
‘The History of the Negotiations in Reference 
to the Eastern and Northeastern Bonndaries of 
the United States” (New York, 1841); “The 
Treaty of Washington” (Providence, 1871); 
‘Disabilities of American Women Abroad ” 
(New York, 1871); and ‘‘ Administration of 
Equity Jurisprudence ” (Boston, 1874). 

While in Europe, Brown University con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
and he was distinguished as the first recipient 
of the title of Doctor of Civil Law granted in 
the United States, by a degree conferred by the 
Regents of the University of the State of New 
York. As an international counselor he was: 
unsurpassed perhaps either in Europe or Amer- 
ica. He achieved great professional distinc- 
tion in appearing before the British and Amer- 
ican International Tribunal at Washington, in 
1873, in the case of the Circassian, involving 
more than half a million dollars. He won the 
suit, obtaining for his clients the reversal of 
a decision of the United States Supreme Court, 
the only instance of that character which has: 
occurred in the country’s history. Lawrence’s 
argument in the case, on which the decision 
was rendered, is now regarded, both here and 
in Europe, as an authoritative exposition of 
several most important points of international 
law. He was one of the original members of 
the “Institute of the Law of Nations,” com- 
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posed of the most eminent publicists, and be- 
longed to many literary and scientific societies. 
In politics he was ever true to those principles 
which in youth he personally learned from 
Jefferson and Madison. His several residences 
in Europe, associating there with the leading 
scholars, statesmen, and diplomatists, and for 
more than sixty years enjoying the same privi- 
lege in his native Jand, gave to Governor Law- 
rence a courtly and classic dignity of manner 
not often met with among our public men. 
For thirty years, Governor Lawrence was noted 
for the generous hospitality dispensed at Ochre 
Point. Few persons of distinction, in any walk 
of life, visited Newport without being enter- 
tained by him at his beautiful mansion by the 
sea. Here he had collected probably the most 
valuable private library of its character in the 
land, numbering more than ten thousand vol- 
umes, and including everything of value re- 
lating to international law and political econo- 
my to be found in the English, French, Spanish, 
and Italian languages. Governor Lawrence lett 
three sons and two daughters, Mrs. Lawrence 
having died in 1858, a short time previous to 
his third visit to Europe. The closing item of 
his will contains a valuable warning to testators: 
** Aware of the ruinous consequences of litiga- 
tion to all concerned in the case of wills, I do 
hereby declare it to be my will that in case any 
child or descendant of a child, who may claim 
any share in my estate, shall oppose the pro- 
bate of this, my last will and testament, or take 
any legal proceedings to impeach the validity 
of any of its provisions, the said child or other 
descendant shall be debarred from all partici- 
pation in my property, real or personal, and 
the share of such child or descendant shall 
descend to and be possessed by the person or 
persons who would have been entitled thereto, 
had said child or descendant of child died in 
my life-time.” At the annual meeting of the 
New York Historical Society, held January 3, 
1882, General James Grant Wilson delivered an 
address on Governor Lawrence, and at the same 
time presented to the society a fine marble 
bust by Dunbar, the gift of his eldest son, Isaac 
Lawrence; and also presented, in behalf of his 
executors, an unfinished paper on ‘‘ The Life, 
Oharacter, and Public Services of Albert Gal- 
latin,’”’ which had been prepared for the so- 
ciety, but was not quite completed at the time 
of his death. This very valuable paper, the 
last literary work of his long and laborious 
career, was read to the society by Edward F. 
De Lancey, February 8, 1882, and has since 
been published; while General Wilson’s ad- 
dress, with a portrait of Lawrence, appeared in 
the April number of the “Genealogical and 
Biographical Record.” 

LETELLIER pe Saint-Just, Luo, a Cana- 
dian statesman and ex-Lieutenant-Governor of 
Quebec, died February 1st, at the age of sixty- 
two. He was born at the seignory of River 
Ouelle, which he always considered his home, 
and where he died of a lingering lung-disease. 
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He was by profession a notary public, but his 
active bent led him into political life. He was 
elected to represent Kamouraska in the Cana- 
dian Parliament, at the age of thirty-one, and 
in several subsequent elections was defeated 
in the same district. In 1860 he was chosen 
one of the Legislative Council as representa- 
tive from Grenville Division. After the Con- 
federation he was made a Senator of the Do- 
minion. Although deprived by the circum- 
stances of his career from taking the promi- 
nent part as a political leader which he might 
have done as a member of the popular Assem- 
bly, he was still an active and decided politi- 
cian of the liberal persuasion. In the popular 
Assembly he held the position of Minister of 
Agriculture for a few months in the Macdon- 
ald-Dorion Government, and when Mr. Macken- 
zie was called upon to form an administration 
in 1875 he accepted the same portfolio, with the 
position of leader of the French Liberal con- 
tingent in the Senate. In 1876 he resigned 
both senatorship and portfolio on his appoint- 
ment to the lieutenant-governorship of Que- 
bec. During his tenure of this office occurred 
the famous conflict which resulted in his defeat 
and retirement to private life, while the polit- 
ical world of Canada was shaken to the foun- 
dations by the constitutional crisis which he 
precipitated. He came into collision with his 
advisers, the members of the De Boucherville 
Government; and the quarrel between him 
and them ended in their dismissal, the forma- 
tion of the Joly Government, and an appeal to 
the people, which resulted in a majority of one 
for the new administration. Letellier was ac- 
cused by his political opponents of a blind and 
reckless partisanship which led him to over- 
step the principles of the Constitution, while his 
fellow-Liberals, though piqued at the electoral 
defeat which his course entailed, and disposed 
to condemn that course as a mistake in policy, 
applauded the courage with which he asserted 
the authority of the Executive, and approved 
his position at the time as just and patriotic. 

LITERATURE, American, my 1881. There 
has been much more than the usual activity in 
American literature during the year. All de- 
partments of knowledge have received more 
or less attention, and the production of sound, 
healthful works has kept fair pace with the 
increasing mass of imaginative and fantastic 
publications in prose and verse. A consider- 
able portion of American literary effort has 
been devoted to the translation of foreign 
books, the preparation and issue of new edi- 
tions of all kinds of works that have met with 
favor, and the editing and making additions to 
English publications for the American market. 
A large amount of activity also, in American 
as in English literature, has found its outlet in 
reviews, magazines, journals, etc. 

‘The Publishers’ Weekly,” the organ of the 
American book-trade, gives as heretofore the 
lists of publications of the chief American 
houses, with a classified monthly synopsis of 
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the more prominent books. The result fur- 
nishes the following approximate numbers ot 
books of various classes issued in 1881 (being 
nearly 1,000 more than were published during 
the preceding year) : 








CLASS. No, of worke, 
FNGtiOM Tice tide ceaskicii elects tee caelie otis ® carter 587 
UUVONULGR se etarfeiotereacly seisttie ai es \asale austenite al slete rie 334 
Theology and Religion... 02.2.2 5.sccer cee n ee 341 
Biography Memoirs, Correspondence, etc..... 212 
Hducation, Languages. v..c.ccecevacperesceves 157 
Desorption, Travel, tC... \acaccistnccis vec eae 164 
Medical Science, Hygiene, etc................. 190 
Poetry and the Dramas... .cceccbssoncsess es 169 
Literary History and Miscellany.............. 128 
Political and Social Science 86 
UISCOR yA an Recker icant 108 
Useful Arts, Commerce..... 78 
Law and, Government. ..cc/ccce os sje ccsee ves 16 
Physical Science, Mathematics, etc........... 89 
Fine Arts, Mlustrated Works................. 5T 
Domestic'and Rural...) ..cis:sis0 sjoeicmsee eee 38 
Amusements, Sports, étc..... 21 
Humor and Satire....... .... 35 
Music (Church and School).... add SIS 
Mental and Moral Philosophy ................ 27 
BOOKS OLR ELCTENCES = 1c). oes Save cele tcis ie ele aie 1 
BLL OUA hays tteyaibieista sieece ope Ne iapavate ceeeevesai te aez.og 


In Theology and Religion there are few, if 
any, really great works which have appeared 
during the year; yet the contributions to this 
department are numerous and not unworthy 
of record. American divines have published 
largely in the way of sermons and lectures. 
The Rey. Dr. L. Bevan’s ‘‘ Sermons to Students 
and Thoughtful Persons” (New York, Scrib- 
ner’s Sons) are excellent in tone and teaching. 
Dr. H. C. Potter’s “‘Sermons of the City” 
(New York, E. P. Dutton & Co.), addressed to 
a large and wealthy congregation, are equally 
appropriate and effective. Rev. E. E. Hale 
issues two volumes (Boston, Roberts), ‘“‘ The 
Kingdom of God” and ‘‘The Life in Common, 
and other Sermons,” which are marked by the 
author’s usual style and mode of dealing with 
his subject. Dr. E. H. Chapin’s ‘Church of 
the Living God” and ‘‘God’s Requirements, 
and other Sermons” (New York, James Mil- 
ler), have been published since his death, and 
will serve to perpetuate his memory. Bishop 
A. N. Littlejohn’s “ Individualism: its Growth 
and Tendencies, with some Suggestions as to 
the Remedy for its Evils” (New York, T. 
Whittaker), contains the admirable discourses 
preached by him before the University of Cam- 
bridge, England. It is one of the most valu- 
able and thoughtful volumes of the year. 
“Christ and Modern Thought” (Boston, Rob- 
erts) are the Boston Monday Lectures for 
1880-81, delivered by eminent American cler- 
gymen (Dr. J. O. Smith, Dr. Howard Crosby, 
Dr. McCosh, Bishop Clark, etce.), in the absence 
of Mr. Joseph Oook. It deals with topics no 
less interesting than important. Dr. M. Dix’s 
‘Lectures on the First Prayer-Book of King 
Edward VI” (New York, E. & J. B. Young & 
Co.) have excited much attention in the Epis- 
copal Church, because of their severe treatment 
of the English Reformers, and the author’s dis- 
position to throw off, as much as possible, the 
Protestant character of the English Reforma- 
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tion. Rev. J. W. Chadwick’s ‘“‘The Man Je- 
sus” (Boston, Roberts); Rey. Phillips Brooks’s 
“The Candle of the Lord, and other Sermons”’ 
(New York, E. P. Dutton & Co.); Dean How- 
son’s ‘‘Kyidential Value of the Acts of the 
Apostles” (same publishers), are among the 
noteworthy books of this class. The tenth and 
last volume of ‘‘McOlintock and Strong’s Cy- 
clopedia” (New York, Harper & Brothers) 
renders complete this valuable work; a sup- 
plementary volume is promised. In the way 
of republication the sermons of F. W. Robert- 
son, of Stopford A. Brooke, of Dr. Vaughan, the 
Scotch Sermons, Hatch’s Bampton Lectures on 
the organization of the early Church, and W. 
Robertson Smith’s Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church (twelve lectures on Biblical Criticism), 
deserve brief mention here, as indicating the 
drift of theological opinion and speculation on 
the important topics of inspiration, right inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture, the eternal world, 
etc. Dr. Geikie’s ‘‘Hours with the Bible” 
(8 volumes, New York, James Pott) is well- 
timed, and presents in a popular style the re- 
sults of biblical study and research in connec- 
tion with Old Testament history and exegesis. 
Punchard’s “ History of Congregationalism, 
from about A. p. 250 to the Present Time” (Bos- 
ton, Congregational Publishing Society) gives 
‘“‘ Congregationalism in America” in the fourth 
volume; it is regarded as the standard histo- 
ry of that denomination. Merle D’Aubigné’s 
‘‘ History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth 
Century ” has been brought out, five volumes 
in one, by Carters, New York. Its merits and 
defects, as some esteem them, are too well 
known to need special mention here. In Exe- 
gesis, Dr. H. Cowles has added two volumes 
(‘‘St. Matthew and St. Mark” and ‘St. Luke 
and the Acts of the Apostles”) to his other 
valuable contributions, making in all nine vol- 
umes on the Old Testament and seven upon 
the New (New York, D. Appleton & Co.). A 
“ Commentary on the Gospel of St. Luke,” 
from the French, by Rev. F. Godet, edited by 
Dr. John Hall (New York, I. K. Funk & Co.), 
and Dr. W. H. Van Doren’s ‘‘ Suggestive Com- 
mentary” on the same Gospel (same publishers), 
deserve mention in this connection. So also 
does Dr. Young’s ‘‘ Analytical Concordance to 
the Bible” (republished by Funk & Co., New 
York), as being the most learned and complete 
work of the kind in the English language. 
Apologetical works are quite numerous. Pro- 
fessor J. L. Diman’s ‘The Theistic Argument 
as affected by Recent Theories,” such as de- 
velopment, evolution, natural selection (Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.); Dr. B. Franklin’s 
‘The Oreed and Modern Thought” (E. & J. B. 
Young & Oo, New York); and Godet’s “ Lect- 
ures in Defense of the Christian Faith” (New 
York, A. D. F. Randolph & OCo.), are each in 
its way able, effective, and well-timed, in view 
of the wide range which has been given to the 
discussion of the evidences of Christianity.— 
The most noteworthy event, however, in the 
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religious and theological record of the year is 
the publication of the Revised Version of the 
New Testament. This had been long and anx- 
iously waited for, and, when it did appear, the 
excitement was intense. The printing-press 
could hardly furnish copies fast enough to 
supply the demand; edition after edition was 
called for ; the New Testument became for the 
time the best-read book in the language; and 
the amount of examination which the New 
Version roused into activity was indeed mar- 
velous. From every quarter, too, criticism has 
been freely bestowed, and the result, in few 
words, is that the New Version (for it is really 
new, though professedly only ‘‘ revised ’’) takes 
its place as a work of substantial merit and 
value. It may not—it probably will not—be 
adopted, in tote, by any large portion of the 
English-speaking Christian world; but it will 
be acknowledged by all as a monument of the 
painstaking care and faithful diligence of the 
large body of scholars and divines, American 
as well as English, who prosecuted it to its 
final completion. The year 1881 is also no- 
table, in this department, as having witnessed 
the publication of Drs. Westcott and Hort’s 
‘““New Testament in the Original Greek,” a 
work of the highest value to theology. The 
American edition is edited by Dr. Schaff, with 
an Introduction (New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers). 

Philosophy, both mental and moral, presents 
almost a blank in 1881. Dr. Mark Hopkins’s 
work, ‘‘The Law of Love, and Love as a Law, 
or Christian Ethics,” has been issued in a new 
and revised edition (New York, Scribner’s 
Sons); in it the theory of morals is restated 
for use, and there is given also ‘‘The Outline 
Study of Man.” Dr. L. P. Hickok’s ‘“‘ Empir- 
ical Psychology ” (Boston, Ginn, Heath & Co.) 
appears in a new and revised edition, with the 
co-operation of President Seelye, of Amherst. 
Mr. W. W. Kingsley’s ‘‘ Views on Vexed Ques- 
tions” (Philadelphia, Lippincott & Oo.) are 
well worth looking into, though not very pro- 
found ; and Miss Frances Power Cobbe discusses 
“The Duties of Women” (Boston, G. H. Ellis) 
with her usual pith and point. Among re- 
prints is A. C. Fraser’s “‘ Berkeley ” (Philadel- 
phia, Lippincott), and of more than ordinary 
merit; also, Mr. J. Sully’s “Illusions: a Psy- 
chological Study” (International Scientific Se- 
ries, D. Appleton & Co.); F. A. Lange’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of Materialism and History of its Present 
Importance,” authorized edition, in three vol- 
umes (English and Foreign Philosophical Li- 
brary, Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.); the 
translation of G. A. Jacob’s “ Manual of Hindu 
Pantheism, the Vedantasara” (the same library 
and publishers) ; and J. Legge’s “The Chinese 
Classics, Part I, Confucius, Part II, Mencius” 
(new edition, Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 

In Physical and Natural Science there is a 
goodly number of publications, though not ma- 
ny by native authors. Professor C. A. Young’s 
“The Sun ” (International Scientific Series, D. 
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Appleton & Oo.) is an able and exhaustive trea- 
tise. In the same series Professor J. Le Conte 
gives a lucid exposition of the principles of mon- 
ocular and binocular vision, in his volume on 
“Sight.” Dr. B. Peirce discusses very ably, 
‘‘Ideality in the Physical Sciences” (Boston, 
Little, Brown & Co.). James Orton, in a new 
and augmented edition, treats of “‘ Underground 
Treasures” (Philadelphia, H. CO. Baird & Co.), 
tells how and where to find them, giving thus a 
key for the ready determination of all the useful 
minerals within the United States. 8. H. Scud- 
der’s ‘‘ Butterflies ” (New York, Holt) is a very 
attractive volume on this subject; it describes 
the structure of butterflies, their changes and 
life histories, with special reference to Ameri- 
can forms. As of similar character and value 
are ‘‘The Honey-Ants of the Garden of the 
Gods, and the Occident Ants of the American 
Plains,” by H. C. McCook (Philadelphia, J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.). J. P. Lesley, in a new and 
enlarged edition, presents very forcibly ‘‘ Man’s 
Origin and Destiny, sketched from the Platform 
of the Physical Sciences” (Boston, G. H. Ellis). 
In this department American literature owes 
very much to the works of English and Conti- 
nental writers republished in the United States. 
Miss A. B. Buckley’s ‘Life and her Children, 
Glimpses of Animal Life” (New York, D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.), is an admirable popular manual; 
as is also ‘‘ A World of Wonders” (same pub- 
lishers), a book for young readers, profusely 
illustrated. Professor R. A. Proctor’s “ Poetry 
of Astronomy” (Philadelphia, Lippincott & 
Co.) is curiously interesting and suggestive; 
and A. R. Wallace’s ‘‘ Island Life, or the Phe- 
nomena and Causes of Insular Faunas and Flo- 
ras” (New York, Harper & Brothers), is certain- 
ly not less so. In the International Scientific 
Series there may be noted, as more than ordi- 
narily valuable, Professor H. Morselli’s ‘ Sui- 
cide, an Essay in Comparative Moral Statis- 
tics”; A. Wurtz’s ‘The Atomic Theory” (from 
the French) ; and Professor J. W. Judd’s “ Vol- 
canoes, what they are and what they teach.” 
Charles Darwin makes another valuable con- 
tribution to science in his ‘‘ Formation of Veg- 
etable Mould through the Action of Worms, 
with Observations on their Habits” (New York, 
D. Appleton & Co.). Professor James Geikie, 
in his “‘ Prehistoric Europe” (Philadelphia, Lip- 
pincott & Co.), gives a profoundly interesting 
sketch of the geological condition of Europe 
in early days; and St. George Mivart presents 
an elaborate and careful study of back-boned 
animals, especially mammals, in his volume on 
“The Cat”? (New York, Scribner’s Sons). E. 
B. Tylor’s ‘‘ Anthropology ” is one of the best 
books of the year, and is an admirable intro- 
duction to the study of man and civilization 
(New York, D. Appleton & Co.). 

Among works in the Useful Arts, Technical 
works, etc., a few only of the most valuable of 
the year are here named: Thomas Tredgold’s 
“Elementary Principles of Carpentry” (New 
York, Spon); W. H. Ubland’s “Corliss En- 
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gines and Applied Steam Motors” (Spon); L. 
R. Hamersly’s ‘‘ Naval Encyclopedia,” and 
T. Wilhelm’s ‘ Military Dictionary and Gazet- 
teer” (Philadelphia, L. Rk. Hamersly & Co.) ; 
E, §. Philbrick’s ‘American Sanitary Engi- 
neering” (New York, Sanitary Engineer Of- 
fice), Rh. 8. Christiani’s ‘Technical Treatise 
on Soap and Candles” (Philadelphia, H. 0. 
Baird & Co.); J. B. Denton’s “Sewage Dis- 
posal” (New York, Spon); J. Parry’s ‘‘ Water, 
its Composition, Collection, and Distribution ” 
(New York, Scribner & Welford); J. Cundall’s 
‘‘ Bookbindings—Ancient, Medisval, and Mod- 
ern,” with plates (Scribner & Welford); G. P. 
Brown’s “Sewer Gas and its Dangers” (Ohi- 
cago, Jansen, McClurg & Oo.); A. Spitzli’s 
“Enlarged Manual for Managers, Designers, 
and Weavers” (Troy, New York, W. H. Young); 
T. P. Teale’s “‘ Dangers to Health,” a pictorial 
guide to domestic sanitary defects (Philadel- 
phia, Blakiston); and A.J. Downing’s pleasant 
and profitable ‘Rural Essays” (New York, 
Worthington). 

In Medical Science the publications of the 
year are numerous and valuable. <A large por- 
tion of these are new and revised editions, or 
works rewritten under additional light and 
larger experience. Drs. G. M. Beard and A. 
D. Rockwell present ‘“ Medical and Surgical 
Uses of Electricity,” in a third revised edition 
(New York, William Wood & Co.). Dr. Austin 
Flint, Sen., gives a new edition of his “ Princi- 
ples and Practice of Medicine” (Philadelphia, 
H. O. Lea’s Son & Oo.), and Dr. A. Flint, 
Jr., a new edition of the ‘Text-Book of Hu- 
man Physiology” (New York, D. Appleton & 
Co.). Dr. T. S. Kirkbride’s “Insanity, and 
Hospitals for the Insane” (Philadelphia, Lip- 
pincott & Co.) appears in a second edition. 
The second volume of Dr. D. Hayes Agnew’s 
great treatise on “The Principles and Practice 
of Surgery” (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.) is among the noteworthy books of 
the year; as is also a translation of Dr. Just 
Lucas-Championniére’s work entitled “ Anti- 
septic Surgery: the Principles, Modes of Ap- 
plication, and Results of the Lister Dressing ”’ 
(Portland, Maine, Loring, Short & Harmon). 
The translator and editor of the volume, Dr. 
F. Hi. Gerrish, is quite enthusiastic in support 
of the views set forth in the work, A very 
interesting and valuable publication is by Dr. 
R. Bartholow, “On the Antagonism between 
Medicines and between Remedies and Dis- 
eases” (New York, D. Appleton & Oo.). Dr. 
J. Tyson’s “Treatise on Bright’s Disease and 
Diabetes, with Special Reference to Pathology 
and Therapeutics ” (Philadelphia, Lindsay & 
Blakiston) is timely and important; it has also 
a section on retinitis in Bright’s disease, added 
by Dr. W. F. Norris. Drs. J. B. Bell and W. 
T. Laird give a new edition of “ Homeopathic 
Therapeutics of Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Chol- 
era,” ete. (New York, Boerricke & Tafel). Dr. 

. A. Hammond has brought out a seventh 
and revised edition of his work “On the Dis- 
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eases of the Nervous System” (New York, D. 
Appleton & Co.). Dr. W. H. Byford’s “The 
Practice of Medicine and Surgery applied to the 
Diseases and Accidents incident to Women” 
(Philadelphia, Lindsay & Blakiston) is a work 
of great value, as revised and largely rewritten. 
In the same connection comes also Dr. F. A. 
Purcell’s valuable treatise ““On Cancer, its Al- 
lies and other Tumors, with Special Reference 
to Treatment” (same publishers). Dr. Bulk- 
ley’s work on ‘‘ Eczema and its Management” 
(New York, Putnam’s Sons) is thorough and 
important, in view of the interest of the facul- 
ty in cutaneous disorders at the present time. 
Other works, which deserve to be mentioned 
here with approbation, are—Dr. W. T. Lusk’s 
“Science and Art of Midwifery” (New York, 
D. Appleton & Co.); Dr. H. H. Kane’s “ Drugs 
that Enslave,” the opium, morphine, and chlo- 
ral habit (Philadelphia, Blakiston); Dr. R. 
Glisau’s ‘‘ Modern Midwifery,” a text-book of 
American practice (same publisher); Dr. A. L. 
Ranney’s ‘The Applied Anatomy of the Nerv- 
ous System” (New York, D. Appleton & Co.). 
The same publishers issue ‘‘The New York 
Medical Journal and Obstetrical Review,” edit- 
ed by Dr. F. P. Foster; and F. Leypoldt (New 
York) sends out the “Index Medicus,” a 
monthly record of medical publications. 
American literature is fairly represented in 
works on Law and Government. Codes of the 
different States, digests, statutes, etc., are in- 
creasing in number and value from year to year, 
and American jurisprudence is assuming high 
importance in the estimation of foreign civil- 
ized nations. The Reports of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and of the Supreme 
Courts and Courts of Appeals of the several 
States, and the volumes (some thirty in num- 
ber) containing the ‘“‘ American Decisions” are 
looked for with great interest, and are of spe- 
cial moment to the educated lawyer. A ‘‘ Trea- 
tise on the Law of Injunctions” by J. I. High 
(Chicago, Callaghan & Co.), has reached a sec- 
ond edition, and is a work of merit. So, also, 
is F. A. Lewis’s volume, “Law relating to 
Stocks, Bonds, and other Securities ” (Phila- 
delphia, Rees, Welsh & Co.). B. R. Curtis’s 
very valuable work, “Jurisdiction, Practice, 
and Peculiar Jurisprudence of the Courts of 
the United States” (Boston, Little, Brown & 
Co.), has been enriched with notes by G. T. 
and B, R. Curtis. Of equal, if not superior, 
value is J. N, Pomeroy’s ‘‘ Treatise on Equity 
Jurisprudence as administered in the United 
States” (San Francisco, A. L. Bancroft & Co.). 
It is adapted for all the States, and to the 
union of equitable and legal remedies under 
the reformed procedures, O. W. Holmes, Jr., 
has written a thoughtful and interesting book 
entitled “The Common Law ” (Boston, Little, 
Brown & Oo.); and the same publishers send 
out E, L. Pierce’s important “Treatise on the 
Law of Railroads.” Professor F. Wharton’s 
“Treatise on the Conflict of Laws” is ex- 
tremely suggestive, and is in its second edition 
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(Philadelphia, Kay & Brothers). J. F. Dillon’s 
“Removal of Causes from State Courts to Fed- 
eral Courts” (St. Louis, W. H. Stevenson) is 
supplied with forms adapted to the several acts 
of Congress, in an enlarged and revised edition. 
J.C. Hurd’s “Theory of our National Exist- 
ence, as shown by the Action of the Govern- 
ment of the United States since 1861 ” (Boston, 
Little, Brown & Oo.), commands attention no 
less from the importance of the subject than 
the skill and ability with which the author has 
treated it. Among popular manuals we name 
afew: F. Crosby’s “‘ Everybody’s Lawyer and 
Book of Forms” (Philadelphia, J. E. Potter & 
Co.); J. G. Lee’s ** Hand-Book for Coroners,” 
containing a digest of all the laws in the thirty- 
eight States of the Union (Philadelphia, W. 
Brotherhead); 8. D. Thompson’s ‘Liability of 
Directors and other Officers and Agents of 
Corporations” (St. Louis, W. H. Stevenson) ; 
‘‘ Notaries’ and Commissioners’ Manual” (New 
York, Baker, Voorhees & Oo.) ; F. J. Stimson’s 
“Glossary of Technical Terms, Phrases, and 
Maxims of the Common Law” (Boston, Little, 
Brown & Co.); and F. F. Heard’s ‘Oddities 
of the Law ” (Boston, Soule & Bugbee). 

In Biography, Memoirs, and the like, the 
present year is not less prolific than its pred- 
ecessors. The Rey. Dr. E. E. Beardsley’s 
‘Life and Correspondence of Rey. Samuel 
Seabury” (first bishop in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States) is a valu- 
able contribution to history as well as litera- 
ture (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). J.B. 
Gough, in his “‘ Sunlight and Shadow ” (Hart- 
ford, Conn., A. D. Worthington & Co.), gives 
some interesting gleanings from his life-work 
in the cause of temperance. Dr. A. Stevens 
presents, in his ‘‘Madame de Staél: A Study 
of her Life and Times” (New York, Harper 
& Brothers), a vivid portraiture of the first 
French Reyolution and the First Empire. It 
is a work of solid merit, as well as of unflag- 
ging interest. The same publishers send out 
J. W. Forney’s amusing and instructive ‘‘ An- 
ecdotes of Public Men.” Miss M. A. Lamson’s 
“Life and Education of Laura Dewey Bridg- 
man, the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Girl,” loses 
none of its interest in a new edition (Bos- 
ton, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). R. W. Johnson 
contributes an admirable ‘t‘ Memoir of Major- 
General George H. Thomas” (Philadelphia, 
Lippincott & Co.). After long and careful 
study, James Parton brings out his elaborate 
“Life of Voltaire ” (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.). It already takes its place as a stand- 
ard in this department. General A. Badeau 
completes, in a third volume, the ‘“ Military 
History of Ulysses S. Grant, from April, 1861, 
to April, 1865” (New York, D. Appleton & 
Co.). The substantial merit of the work is 
recognized on all hands. R. H. Conwell gives 
a pleasing and useful account of ‘The Life, 
Travels, and Literary Career of Bayard Tay- 
lor” (Boston, Lothrop), Messrs. J. M. Bun- 
dy, in his ‘The Nation’s Hero, in Memo- 
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riam, Life of James Abram Garfield, Twentieth 
President of the United States” (New York, 
Barnes), and J. 8. Ogilvie, in his ‘‘ Life and 
Death of James A. Garfield, from Tow-path 
to the White House” (New York, Ogilvie), 
give popular sketches of the late President, 
whose cruel murder, and the trial of whose 
assassin, excited public attention throughout 
the civilized world. 

In the way of republication, numerous works 
of value are added to American literature. 
F. W. H. Myers’s “ William Wordsworth ” is 
one of the most interesting and successful vol- 
umes of the series ‘English Men of Letters” 
(New York, Harper & Brothers). In the same 
series, S. Colvin gives a thoughtful study of 
‘“‘Landor” and his works; and Professor D. 
Masson performs a like service for ‘‘De Quin- 
cey’”’ and his singularly interesting career. 
Other serial works show the tendency of bio- 
graphical literature in 1881. Mrs. Oliphant’s 
“Cervantes,” and W. L. Oollins’s “ Butler” 
(Philadelphia, Lippincott), are valuable contri- 
butions to ‘‘ Foreign and Philosophical Clas- 
sics for English Readers.” EF. W. Trollope, the 
novelist, tries his hand upon a “‘ Life of Cicero,” 
and succeeds very well, all things considered 
(New York, Harper & Brothers). Mme. De 
Witt, daughter of the statesman and historian, 
gives a pleasant narrative of ‘‘ Monsieur Guizot, 
in Private Life” (Boston, Estes & Lauriat). 
Messrs. Shepherd and Williamson furnish the 
admirers of the Scotch celebrity with ‘‘ Me- 
moirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas 
Carlyle,” giving personal reminiscences and 
selections from his private letters (New York, 
Scribner & Welford), Dr. W. G. Blaikie - 
writes with enthusiasm and force of ‘‘ The Per- 
sonal Life of David Livingstone” (New York, 
Harper & Brothers), and Canon Carus supplies 
“Memorials of the Rev. Charles Pettit Moll- 
vaine, Bishop of Ohio (New York, Whittaker). 
From the French of Eugene Muntz we have 
‘“‘ Raphael, his Life, his Works, and his Times” 
(New York, A. OC. Armstrong & Son), a very 
elegantly illustrated work. 

In this connection we may properly name 
several other works of merit in the depart- 
ment of literary history and culture: Miss 
L. E. Poor’s “Sanskrit and its Kindred Lit- 
eratures,” being studies in comparative my- 
thology (Boston, Roberts); R. G. White’s 
“ American View of the Copyright Question ” 
(New York, Routledge); a new uniform edi- 
tion of J. R. Lowell’s “Complete Works” 
(Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & OCo.); W. Ma- 
thews’s “‘ Literary Style, and other Essays” 
(Chicago, 8S. C. Griggs & Co.); Horace Bush- 
nell’s ‘‘ Literary Varieties,” and ‘Moral Uses 
of Dark Things” (New York, Scribner’s Sons) ; 
O. B. Bunce’s charming volume, ‘‘ Bachelor 
Bluff, his Opinions, Sentiments, and Disputa- 
tions” (New York, D. Appleton & Co.); Pro- 
fessor M. ©. Tyler’s ‘‘ History of American 
Literature, Colonial Period, 1607-1765 ” (New 
York, Putnam’s Sons); and new editions of J. 
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G. Holland’s popular prose and poetical works 
(New York, Scribner’s Sons), To these should 
be added, ‘‘ The Dhammapada,” being one of 
the canonical books of the Buddhists, trans- 
lated from Pali, by F. Max Miller; with oth- 
ers, forming part of the “Sacred Books of the 
East,” translated by various Oriental scholars, 
and edited by Miller (New York, Macmillan 
& Oo.); from the same publishers, W. Y. 
Sellar’s ‘‘Roman Poets of the Republic,” and 
J. Watson’s ‘Kant and his English Critics,” 
being a comparison of critical and empirical 
philosophy; and, as of special value, Sir G. W. 
Cox’s “Introduction to the Science of Com- 
parative Mythology and Folk Lore” (New 
York, Holt). 

No very important work on History, of Amer- 
ican authorship, has appeared during 1881. Lo- 
cal histories are numerous and valuable, and 
outline sketches and books for schools are in 
abundance. Mr. Bancroft’s long-promised vol- 
umes, ‘‘ History of the Formation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States,” forming a his- 
tory of the United States from the Treaty of 
Peace with Great Britain to the Inauguration 
of Washington, are handed over to the suc- 
ceeding year. Professor H. Coppée furnishes 
an interesting and useful ‘‘ History of the Con- 
quest of Spain by the Arab-Moors” (Boston, 
Little, Brown & Co.). T. T. Timayenis is au- 
thor of a ‘‘ History of Greece, from Earliest 
Times to the Present,” a useful compilation 
(New York, D. Appleton & Co.). H.C. Lodge 
gives his countrymen a work of unique inter- 
est and value, entitled ‘A Short History of 
the English Colonies in America” (New York, 
Harper & Brothers). R. Blanchard’s ‘ Discov- 
ery and Conquests of the Northwest” (Chicago, 
Cushing, Thomas & Co.) occupies a field of 
great importance; and Jefferson Davis’s “‘ Rise 
and Fall of the Confederate Government” (New 
York, D. Appleton & Co.) is a work variously 
estimated as to its value and help toward a 
right and just settlement of American history. 
The writer concludes his second volume as 
follows: 

In asserting the right of secession, it has not been 
my wish to incite to its exercise: I recognize the fact 
that the war showed it. to be impracticable, but this 
did not prove it to be wrong; and, now that it may 
not be again attempted, and that the Union may pro- 
mote the general welfare, it is needful that the truth, 
the whole truth, should be known, so that crimina- 
tion and recrimination may for ever cease, and then, 
on the basis of fraternity and faithful regard for the 


rights of the States, there may be written on the arch 
of the Union, sto perpetua. 


H. P. Johnston’s “The Yorktown Campaign 
and Surrender of Oornwallis” (New York, 
Harper & Brothers) is a very carefully pre- 
pared narrative, in both good taste and tem- 
per. Several volumes on ‘“‘ The Campaigns of 
the Civil War” are promised; we name two: 
M. F. Force’s “From Fort Henry to Corinth,” 
and J. G. Nicolay’s ‘‘ Outbreak of the Rebel- 
lion” (New York, Scribner’s Sons). H. Von 
Holst’s elaborate work on “ The Constitution 
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and Political History of the United States,” 
from the German (Chicago, Callaghan), has 
reached a third volume. It is a work of supe- 
rior merit, From the veteran worker in Amer- 
ican history, B. J. Lossing, we have “‘ Harper’s 
Popular Oyclopeedia of United States History,” 
marked by his usual care and industry. 

In Hducation, Language, etc., there is a 
goodly supply of native productions, together 
with about the usual number of reprints. Text- 
books in the ancient classics, in Hebrew and 
Oriental tongues, and in modern languages, are 
quite in abundance, in fact too abundant to 
specify to any advantage. R. H. Ball’s “ Hle- 
ments of Astronomy” (New York, D. Appleton 
& Co.) is one of a valuable series entitled 
“Text-Books of Science.” The same pub- 
lishers issue a text-book for normal schools, 
entitled ‘‘Art of School Management.” J. 
Ogden’s ‘‘ Science of Education, or Philosophy 
of Human Culture” (Cincinnati, Van Antwerp 
& Co.), is a thoughtful and suggestive publica- 
tion. Alfred Ayres has issued a companion 
volume to ‘The Orthoépist”’ of last year, en- 
titled ‘‘The Verbalist”” (New York, D. Apple- 
ton & Co.). It is a capital little volume. J. 
E. Worcester’s ‘Dictionary of the English 
Language” (Philadelphia, Lippincott) appears 
in a new edition, with a valuable supplement. 
This great work disputes with Webster the 
place of being “the standard” of the English 
tongue, and many think successfully. W. H. 
Payne reprints from the “ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica” the valuable article on ‘‘ Education,” 
entitling it ‘‘A Short History of Education,” 
with notes, etc. (Syracuse, New York, C. W. 
Bardeen); it is interesting and useful to the 
general reader. L. T. Townsend’s ‘The Art 
of Speech, Studies in Eloquence and Logic” 
(New York, D. Appleton & Co.), is a service- 
able little work. H. Kiddle and A. J. Schem 
furnish a useful and valuable ‘ Dictionary of 
Education” (New York, Steiger), based upon 
the larger work, ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Education.” 
J. F. McOurdy’s “‘ Aryo-Semitic Speech” (An- 
dover, Massachusetts, W. F. Draper) is a very 
interesting study in linguistic archeology. 
Among English books of note in this depart- 
ment are, J. G. Fitch’s ‘Lectures on Teaching, 
delivered in the University of Cambridge”; 
and H. Kiepert’s ‘‘Manual of Ancient Geog- 
raphy,” being the authorized translation from 
the German (New York, Macmillan & Co.). 

The interest in Political Economy and Social 
Science is fully as great as in any preceding 
year, and several valuable contributions to this 
department are the result. G. F. Seward (late 
American minister to China), in his ‘t Chinese 
Immigration in its Social and Economical As- 
pects” (New York, Scribner’s Sons), discusses 
the question which has agitated largely the 
people on our Pacific coast. It is a timely and 
valuable publication. Henry George’s ‘‘ Irish 
Land Question” (New York, D. Appleton & 
Co.) undertakes to show, with much ability, 
what this question involves, and how alone it 
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can be settled. He makes an earnest appeal 
to the land leagues. Mrs. H. Jackson, in a 
volume entitled “A Century of Dishonor” 
(New York, Harper & Brothers), presents a 
terrible indictment against the United States 
Government’s dealings with some of the In- 
dian tribes. She makes out her case only too 
well, and causes one’s ears to tingle with shame 
at the unprincipled conduct of our Government 
in past years toward the aborigines. ©. Bar- 
nard’s ‘Co-operation as a Business” (New 
York, Putnam’s Sons) discusses, in an able 
manner, this important element in economic 
science at the present day. Mrs. D. M. Craik 
gives ‘“ A Woman’s Thoughts about Women ” 
(New York, G. Munro), with admirable fresh- 
ness and point. Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘ Descrip- 
tive Sociology, or Groups of Sociological Facts, 
classified and arranged” (New York, D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.), is steadily advancing toward 
completion. No. 7, Division II, Part H, B, 
treats of the Hebrews and Phenicians. P. C. 
Centz’s ‘ The Republic of Republics, or Ameri- 
can Federal Liberty ” (Boston, Little, Brown 
& Co.), appears in a fourth edition, and is a 
very able work. Mrs. A. G. Paddock’s “‘ The 
Fate of Madame La Tour, a Tale of Great Salt 
Lake” (New York, Fords, Howard & Hurl- 
bert), though cast in the form of a novel, yet 
displays with great force and success what a 
foul blot and burning disgrace Mormonism and 
its abominations are in this nineteenth cen- 
tury. W. Hickey’s “‘ Constitution of the United 
States’ (Baltimore, J. Murphy & Co.) is a 
valuable manual of political information, as 
revised by A. Cummins and brought down to 
date. F. Martin furnishes ‘‘The Statesman’s 
Year-Book” (New York, Macmillan & Co.), 
containing statistical and historical records of 
the states of the civilized world for 1881. The 
same publishers bring out Sir J. B. Phear’s 
‘‘ International Trade, and the Relation be- 
tween Exports and Imports.” It is concise, 
but able and interesting. Thomas Pitt Tas- 
well-Langmead’s ‘‘ English Constitutional His- 
tory, from the Teutonic Conquest to the Present 
Time” (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Oo.), is 
worthy of mention in this connection. It ap- 
pears in a second edition, with additions and 
improvements. From English sources also, we 
get Luigi Cossa’s “‘Guide to the Study of Po- 
litical Economy” (New York, Macmillan & 
Co.) ; it is translated from the second Italian 
edition, and is a clear and well-arranged work. 

In Poetry, the Drama, etc., there is little of 
special moment in the productions of 1881. 
Hardly anything original or new appears ; 
while compilations and collections of poetry, 
and new editions of standard poets, American 
and English, are numerous and excellent. Mrs. 
D. M. Oraik’s ‘‘ Thirty Years ” contains ‘‘ poems 
new and old,” and is a charming volume; H. 
W. Longfellow appears in the “Seven Voices 
of Sympathy,” selected from his works by 
Charlotte F. Bates; O. W. Holmes’s ‘ Poet- 
ical Works” are issued in a new handy-volume 
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edition; J. G. Whittier presents us with ‘The 
King’s Missive, and other Poems”; Bayard 
Taylor’s ‘‘ Home Ballads” keep alive his genial 
memory; and T. B. Aldrich sends out his 
“Friar Jerome’s Beautiful Book, and other 
Poems” (all these published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Oo.). T. Buchanan Read also adds 
to this list of home productions his pleasing 
poem, entitled ‘“‘ Brushwood” (Philadelphia, 
Lippincott & Co.). C. De Kay’s ‘ Vision of 
Nimrod” (New York, D. Appleton & Co.) is 
an Oriental romance, on the whole very well 
worked out. The same publishers give us Dr. 
A. Coles’s “The Microcosm, and other Poems.” 
Will Carleton’s “ Farm Festivals” (New York, 
Harper & Brothers) is full of interest and 
instruction. A collection of poems entitled 
“Green Mountain Poets” (Boston, Lee & 
Shepard) illustrates very capitally the best 
talent in the Green Mountain State. Dr. P. 
Schaff and A. Gilman furnish a valuable work, 
under the title of ‘‘ Library of Religious Poe- 
try” (New York, Dodd, Mead & Co.). D. R. 
Locke (P. V. Nasby) makes a new contribu- 
tion, in his peculiar line, entitled ‘ Hannah 
Jane” (Boston, Lee & Shepard). H. N. Hud- 
son’s ‘Complete Works of William Shake- 
speare”’ (Harvard edition, Boston, Ginn & 
Heath) is a very admirable exhibition of lit- 
erary skill, devotion, and ability; this edition 
takes rank of all others by American hands, 
in its full and genial life of the poet, its capital 
notes, its full glossary, etc. A. C. Swinburne’s 
“‘Mary Stuart,” and ‘‘Studies in Song” (New 
York, Worthington) come to us from abroad, 
as do several other contributions to poetic 
literature ; viz., Jean Ingelow’s ‘‘ Poems” (Bos- 
ton, Roberts Brothers); F. R. Havergal’s 
“Poems” (New York, E. P. Dutton & Co.); 
T. H. Ward’s ‘The English Poets, Selections 
with Critical Introductions by Various Writers, 
and a General Introduction by Matthew Ar- 
nold”’; and A. W. Ward’s ‘‘ English Dramatic 
Literature to the Death of Queen Anne” (New 
York, Macmillan & Co.). 

As a specialty, Art, the Fine Arts, Music, 
etc., occupy a fair space in the literary record 
of 1881. P. G. Hamerton’s “Graphic Art” 
(New York, J. W. Bouton)’ appears in a splen- 
did edition; “‘Art Essays” No. 2, “ Modern 
Schools of Art, American and European ” (New 
York, Barnes), are from the same author. Mrs, 
©. E. Clement’s ‘‘ Hand-Book of Legendary 
and Mythological Art”; ‘‘ Painters, Sculptors, 
Architects, Engravers, and their Works ” 
(Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), appear in 
new editions. C. CO. Abbott furnishes a very 
interesting and useful work, entitled ‘“ Primi- 
tive Industry, or Illustrations of the Handi- 
work in Stone, Bone, and Clay, of the Native 
Races of the Northern Atlantic Seaboard of 
America” (Salem, Massachusetts, G. A. Bates). 
Julia B. De Forest supplies an excellent ‘‘ Short 
History of Art” (Dodd, Mead & Co.); and the 
same publishers issue the standard work of 
Wilhelm Libke, ‘‘ Outlines of the History of 
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Art,” being a new translation from the seventh 
German edition, edited with notes by Clarence 
Cook. §. G. W. Benjamin gives a very read- 
able account of “‘ Our American Artists” (Bos- 
ton, Lothrop), including painters, sculptors, ete. 
A pleasant volume, by Mrs. J. A. Shedd, is 
entitled ‘‘ Famous Painters and Paintings ” 
(Boston, Osgood & Co,), and appears in a third 
edition, revised and enlarged. President Bas- 
com’s “ Esthetics, or the Science of Beauty,” 
is timely and suggestive. Of works from Eng- 
lish and Continental sources a few are here 
named: A. S. Murray’s ‘“ History of Greek 
Sculpture, from the Earliest Times down to 
the Age of Phidias” (New York, Scribner & 
Welford); E. E. Viollet-le-Duc’s ‘ Discourses 
on Architecture,” from the French (Boston, 
Osgood & Co.); G. G. Scott’s “Essay on the 
History of English Church Architecture prior 
to the Separation of England from the Ro- 
man Obedience” (New York, Scribner & Wel- 
ford); J. Von Falke’s “‘ Greece and Rome, 
their Life and Art” (New York, Holt); M. B. 
Huish’s “The Year’s Art, 1881” (New York, 
Macmillan & Co.), being an epitome of all mat- 
ters relating to painting, sculpture, etc., during 
1880, in the United Kingdom; and R. Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘ Music and Musicians, Essays and Crit- 
icisms” (New York, E. Schuberth & Oo.). 
Works of Travel, Description, and Advent- 
ure are unusually numerous and valuable this 
year. W. H. Gilder’s “Schwatka’s Search, 
Sledging in the Arctic in quest of the Franklin 
Records” (New York, Scribner’s Sons), is in- 
tensely interesting, and very suggestive in con- 
nection with that strangely infatuating desire 
men have to reach the north pole. Paul du 
Chaillu’s ‘The Land of the Midnight Sun” 
(New York, Harper & Brothers) is even more 
full of interest and profitable instruction, as 
relating to a land and people worthy of the 
commendation Du Chaillu bestows upon them. 
J. L, Hayes’s “Pictures of Arctic Travel” 
(New York, Carleton) deserve mention in this 
connection. Miss Isabella Bird’s ‘‘ Unbeaten 
Tracks in Japan” (New York, Putnam’s Sons) 
gives, in a third edition, a graphic account of 
her travels in the interior, including visits to 
the aborigines of Yezo and Isé; and W. A. P. 
Martin, in a compact and carefully prepared 
volume, describes ‘‘ The Chinese, their Educa- 
tion, Philosophy, and Letters.” Two of the 
most attractive and valuable works on ‘the 
Dark Continent” appear in translations, viz., 
Emil Holub’s “Seven Years in South Africa : 
Travels, Researches, and Hunting Adventures 
between the Diamond-fields and the Zambesi, 
187279” (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Oo.) ; 
and Alexander da Serpa Pinto’s ‘‘How I 
crossed Africa; from the Atlantic to the In- 
dian Oceans through Unknown Countries, and 
Discovery of the Great Zambesi Affluents ” 
(Philadelphia, Lippincott & Co.). To these 
add L. M. D’Albertis’ ““New Guinea, what I 
did and what I saw” (Boston, Houghton, 
Miffin & Co.); R. S. Watson’s “Visit to 
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Wazan, the Sacred City of Morocco” (New 
York, Macmillan & Co.); and L. Oliphant’s 
“The Land of Gilead, with Excursions in the 
Lebanon” (New York, D. Appleton & Co.). 
The same publishers are issuing ‘‘ Picturesque 
Palestine,” with an introduction by Dean Stan- 
ley, and descriptive matter from eminent Pales- 
tine scholars and explorers. Parts one to 
twenty are published. D.C. Poole’s ‘‘ Among 
the Sioux of Dakota” furnishes a very instruc- 
tive account of eighteen months’ experience as 
an Indian agent (New York, Van Nostrand). 
Lady Duffus Hardy’s ‘Through Cities and 
Prairie Lands ” (New York, Worthington) is an 
attractive volume. J. Hatton’s ‘“ To-day in 
America” (New York, Harper & Brothers) 
contains some capital studies for the Old World 
and the New; and A. E. Silliman, in his “ Gal- 
lop among American Scenery” (New York, 
Barnes), gives numerous lively sketches of 
American scenes and military adventure. As 
a return compliment for our English cousins’ 
visits and remarks, Grant White deals most 
effectively with the subject in his ‘‘ England 
Without and Within ” (Boston, Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.). S.A. Drake’s ‘‘The Heart of the 
White Mountains” (New York, Harper & 
Brothers) is replete with interesting and val- 
uable matter. KE. de Amicis’s ‘‘ Spain and the 
Spaniards,” from the Italian (New York, Put- 
nam’s Sons), isa book of rare merit; and the 
historian E. A. Freeman’s ‘‘ Sketches from the 
Subject and Neighbor Lands of Venice” (New 
York, Macmillan & Co.) are marked by all the 
author’s well-known scholarship and ability. 
Juvenile books are very numerous this year, 
and many of them are unusually excellent and 
appropriate. We name only a few: ‘The 
Golden Book of Tales,” selected and edited by 
Messrs. W. Swinton and G. R. Cathcart (New 
York, Ivison & Co.), is a most charming vol- 
ume, and contains a choice collection of holi- 
day readings for boys and girls. Of similar 
character and interest are, H. E. Scudder’s 
“The Children’s Book, a Collection of the 
Best and Most Famous Stories and Poems 
in the English Language” (Boston, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.); ‘Our Little Ones,” and 
“Young Folks at Home,” by W. T. Adams 
(Boston, Lothrop), containing illustrated sto- 
ries and poems; Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s “ Queer 
Little People” and other volumes of stories 
(New York, Fords); and 8S. A. Drake's 
“Around the Hub,” a boys’ book about Bos- 
ton (Boston, Roberts). T. W. Knox’s ‘‘The 
Boy Travelers in the Far East” (New York, 
Harper & Brothers) is a thrilling narrative of 
the adventures of two youths in a journey to 
Ceylon and India, with a description of Bor- 
neo, the Philippine Islands, and Burmah. W. 
Hauff’s ‘ Arabian Days’ Entertainment” (Bos- 
ton, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), and ‘Tales of 
the Caravan, Inn, and Palace,” both from the 
German (Chicago, Jansen, McClurg & Co.), are 
well worth reading ; and Mme. Guizot de Witt’s 
“Tales of Three Centuries,” from the French 
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(Boston, J. Bradley & Oo.), deserve the highest 
praise. In the same connection may be named 
J. R. Gardiner’s “ English History for Young 
Folks, B. 0. 55-a. p. 1880,” in a revised edition 
for American students (New York, Holt). J. 
Otis’s “Toby Tyler, or Ten Weeks with a 
Circus,” and W. L. Alden’s “Cruise of the 
Ghost” (New York, Harper & Brothers), are 
first-rate stories for boys. Miss L. E. Guern- 
sey’s “The Foster Sisters, or Lucy Corbet’s 
Chronicle” (New York, Whittaker), is one of 
a best stories of the year for both boys and 
girls, 

The literature of Fiction, as a comparison 
with last year shows, is as attractive as ever, 
and the supply keeps pace with the demand. 
American authors, too, hold their own in this 
department, and divide the honors with Eng- 
lish and Continental writers. As productions 
of this kind number by the hundreds, it is 
of course impossible to do more than give a 
glance at a few of the noteworthy novels and 
stories of 1881. Henry James’s “ The Portrait 
of a Lady” (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
is much admired, and also much criticised. 
Mrs. F. H. Burnett’s “A Fair Barbarian” well 
sustains the writer’s reputation (Boston, Os- 
good & Co.). The same publishers issue Miss 
R. T. Cooke’s ‘‘ Somebody’s Neighbors,” and 
W. D. Howells’s ‘Dr. Breen’s Practice,” and 
‘“ A Fearful Responsibility,” each very effect- 
ive in its way. Miss L. M. Alcott’s “ Little 
Women” series (Boston, Roberts Brothers), 
comprising eight volumes, appears in a new 
edition, and maintains its high place in Ameri- 
can fiction. Rey. W. Baker’s “ Blessed Saint 
Certainty ’ (Boston, Roberts Brothers) graph- 
ically presents scenes and characters from fron- 
tier life; and ‘‘Cape Cod Folks,” by Miss Mc- 
Lean (Boston, Williams & Co.), is really unique, 
and in some respects the best novel of the 
year. ‘The Bloody Chasm,” by J. W. De 
Forest, and ‘“‘ Wild Work, the Story of the 
Red River Tragedy,” by Mary E. Bryan (New 
York, D. Appleton & Co.), are pictures of 
American manners and events, and are full of 
exciting interest. E. P. Roe’s “ Without a 
Home” (New York, Dodd, Mead & Co.) is, 
like all his stories, written with a distinct pur- 
pose, and points out the terribly pernicious ef- 
fects of the opium-habit. 

A large number of novels by English writers 
are, as usual, republished in the United States. 
George MacDonald, a writer of rare power as 
an analyst and portrayer of character, furnishes 
this year ‘Mary Marston” (D. Appleton & 
Co.) and “ Warlock O’Glenwarlock” (New 
York, Harper & Brothers). From the latter 
house also are sent out W. Besant and J. Rice’s 
‘Chaplain of the Fleet,” a curiously interest- 
ing story of the condition of matters a hundred 
years ago in a well-known district in London; 
W. Black’s ‘‘Sunrise” and ‘The Beautiful 
Wretch,” both sustaining his well-earned rep- 
utation as a novelist; and R. D. Blackmore’s 
**Christowell,” a story of unusual power. W. 
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W. Mallock writes “ A Romance of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” and in it presents a strik- 
ingly realistic picture of existing social condi- 
tions; Mrs. K. 8. Macquoid gives a pleasing 
story in “Esau Runswick”; and D. 0. Mur- 
ray presents us with a somewhat singular pro- 
duction entitled ‘“ Joseph’s Coat” (these pub- 
lished by Putnam’s Sons). 

Translations of works of fiction are very 
numerous. Victor Cherbuliez’s “Saints and 
Sinners” (Noirs et Rouges) is a capital speci- 
men of French life and manners (New York, 
D. Appleton & Co.); so also is André Theu- 
riet’s “All Alone”; F. Spielhagen’s “ Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere” well represents the pop- 
ular German style of novel (same publishers). 
The “Spanish Fairy Tales” of Fernan Cabal- 
lero are presented in a capital rendering into 
English by J. H. Ingram; Mrs. A. L. Wister- 
translates from the German “The Eichoffs” 
of Von Reichenbach, and ‘“Severa,” a novel 
of E. Hartner’s (Philadelphia, Lippincott & 
Oo.). H. H. Boyesen’s ‘Queen Titania” and 
‘Tales of Two Hemispheres” (New York, 
Scribner’s Sons) are stories of real merit. 
Professor R. B. Anderson has translated, with 
the approval of the author, Bjérnson’s delight- 
ful ‘“Synnéve Solbakken,” “ Arne,” and “A 
Happy Boy” (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.). The same scholar gives us, from the 
Icelandic, the Viking Tales of the North, i. e., 
‘‘The Sagas of Thorstein, Viking’s Son, and 
Fridthjof the Bold” (Chicago, S. C. Griggs & 
Co.). George Ebers’s ‘‘ Uarda, a Romance of 
Ancient Egypt,” is a singularly striking pro- 
duction, carrying one back into hoar antiquity. 
Jules Verne, one of the most industrious and 
useful writers of our day, gives us ‘‘ The Steam 
House, Part I, The Demon of Cawnpore,” 
and “Part II, Tigers and Traitors’ (New 
York, Scribner’s Sons). From the French also 
comes ‘‘ A Nihilist Princess,” by M. L. Gagneur 
(Chicago, Jansen, McClurg & Oo.), and A. de 
Lamartine’s ‘‘ Graziella, a Story of Italian 
Love,” new edition (same publishers). 

LITERATURE, BRITISH, IN 1881.  Lit- 
erature in Great Britain, in 1881, does not dis- 
play equal activity with American literature 
during the same period. As we have shown 
on a previous page, literature in the United 
States is steadily increasing in almost every 
department of knowledge, there being about 
one thousand more books noted in ‘‘ The Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly” for 1881 than for the year 
1880. In England, however, according to 
“The London Publishers’ Circular,” there is a 
marked falling off, seeing that three hundred 
volumes less are recorded as being published 
in 1881 than in 1880. This decrease is attrib- 
uted mainly to the great development of the 
periodical press, and the immense increase in 
the number and variety of daily, weekly, and 
monthly papers and magazines. No doubt, 
there is force in this statement, and we give it 
for what it is worth. At the same time it is 
worthy of note that this very cause, operating 
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in this country, if it has been effective at all, 
has produced a directly contrary result. In 
certain departments, such as science, travel 
and adventure, fiction, British literature seems 
to be as active as ever; and there is little or no 
diminution in works devoted to the discussion 
of critical and crucial questions of the day. 

In theological and religious literature there 
is not much of moment to be noted. The Rey. 
T. K. Cheyne, in his ‘‘The Prophecies of 
Isaiah” (London, 0. Kegan Paul & Co.), gives 
a new translation, together with a commen- 
tary and appendices. Mr. Cheyne is a follower 
of Ewald, the famous German critic, and has 
made the writings of Isaiah his special study. 
Dr. E. H. Plumptre contributes to the useful 
series, ‘‘The Cambridge Bible for Schools,” a 
volume on ‘ Keclesiastes, or the Preacher.” It 
is a charming work, replete with scholarship 
and high literary culture. The last two vol- 
umes of ‘The Speaker’s Commentary on the 
New Testament” (London, John Murray), ed- 
ited by Canon F. C. Cook, quite sustain the 
reputation of the preceding volumes. Some 
of the ablest talent and learning of the English 
Church finds place in this now completed work. 
Dr. W. Milligan, Professor in the University of 
Aberdeen, is author of a very valuable work 
on “The Resurrection of our Lord” (Mac- 
millan & Co.).. It ranks among the best pro- 
ductions of the year. ‘The New Testament 
in the Original Greek,” vol. i, Text; vol. ii, 
Introduction and Appendix (Macmillan & Co.), 
we have before alluded to, in connection with 
the revised version of the New Testament. 
The service which Drs. Westcott and Hort 
have here rendered to the best interests of bib- 
lical learning and criticism is beyond all praise. 
Under the title “ Everlasting Punishment,” be- 
ing lectures delivered in London, Dean E. M. 
Goulburn furnishes a very timely and weighty 
contribution to the question which Canon Far- 
rar, Dr. Pusey, and others have been discuss- 
ing of late years. The second edition (London, 
Rivingtons) is revised and enlarged. Canon 
H. M. Luckok’s “‘ Studies in the History of the 
Book of Common Prayer” (Rivingtons) ex- 
hibits excellent scholarship and ability. It is a 
volume of superior merit on this topic. ‘The 
Old Testament in the Jewish Church” (Edin- 
burgh, A. & O, Black) is the title of W. Rob- 
ertson Smith’s somewhat famous lectures on 
biblical criticism. These lectures are well 
known in America, and are variously esteemed 
by students of the orthodox or more liberal 
denominations. In this connection it should 
be stated that Dr. Littledale’s ‘‘ Plain Reasons 
against joining the Church of Rome” (Chris- 
tian Knowledge Society) was found to be so 
severe and telling adversely to the Roman 
claims and assumptions, that it was necessary 
to provide an answer. This is supplied by 
Father Ryder, of the Oratory, in a small vol- 
ume like Littledale’s, entitled ‘‘ Catholic Con- 
troversy: a Reply to Dr. Littledale’s Plain Rea- 
sons’? (London, Burns & Oates). It is acute 
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and able. Dr. J. Cairns’s ‘‘Unbelief in the 
Eighteenth Century ” (Edinburgh, Black) is a 
volume of moderate size, and is, on the whole, 
a useful if not very profound contribution to 
apologetics at the present day. 

In History there are no special triumphs to 
record, no works of any great importance 
having appeared. Professor G. Rawlinson’s 
“History of Ancient Egypt”? (Longmans) is a 
work of real value, and forms a fitting com- 
panion to his most important production, ‘‘ The 
Fiye Great Monarchies of the Ancient World.” 
J. A. Froude’s “English in Ireland” (Long- 
mans) appears in a new edition, to which Mr. 
F. has appended a concluding chapter dealing 
with Irish politics in the present day. ‘‘Let- 
ters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the 
Reign of Henry VIII,” vol. vy, arranged and 
catalogued by James Gairdner (Longmans), 
form a part of the valuable series of state pa- 
pers begun by the late Dr. Brewer, Master of 
the Rolls. The present volume is admirably 
arranged and edited. Similar in character is 
the “Calendar of State Papers,” relating to 
Ireland in the reign of James I, edited by Dr. 
C. M. Russell and J. P. Prendergast. F. W. 
Longman, in his “Epochs of History,” gives 
a very readable and carefully prepared account 
of “Frederick the Great and the Seven Years’ 
War.” The Hakluyt Society sends out, as its 
latest issue, Father F, Alvarez’s “ Narrative of 
the Portuguese Embassy to Abyssinia during 
the Years 1520-27.” It is translated by Lord 
Stanley of Alderley, and is an excellent addi- 
tion to material for history. §. R. Gardi- 
ner and J. B. Mullinger, in their “ Introduc- 
tion to English History” (C. Kegan Paul & 
Co.), show forth the best fruits of sound judg- 
ment, scrupulous accuracy, and strict impar- 
tiality. The list of authorities is particularly 
valuable. In this connection E. A. Freeman’s 
‘Historical Geography of Europe’? (Long- 
mans) deserves special mention. It is worthy 
of his high reputation, and is a positive gain to 
historical and political science. The volume 
of maps accompanying adds not a little to the 
value and interest of the work. The first vol- 
ume of C. A. Fyffe’s “‘ History of Modern Eu- 
rope”’ begins at the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tionary War, in 1792, and extends to the acces- 
sion of Louis XVIII, in 1814. Itis a vigorous 
and brilliant sketch, and promises well for the 
character and value of the volumes yet to 
come. 

The Biography of the year is, as in previous 
years, varied and unusually full. John Morley, 
in his ‘‘ Life of Richard Cobden” (Chapman 
& Hall), has furnished a very satisfactory 
memoir of the statesman, and made also an 
excellent addition to contemporaneous history 
and politics. Mrs. Hardcastle writes a life of 
her father, ‘John, Lord Campbell” (John 
Murray), being a selection from his autobiog- 
raphy, diary, and letters. It is a work of 
real merit. P. Fitzgerald’s ‘Life of George 
IV ” (Tinsley Brothers) gives pretty fully that 
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monarch’s letters and opinions, and goes quite 
at large into a view of the men, manners, and 
politics of his reign. The subject of the mem- 
oir is of so unsavory a reputation that it is a 
matter of regret to find so much time and labor 
expended in preparing an account of his life 
and excesses. Living statesmen appear in Bar- 
net Smith’s “Life and Speeches of the Rt. 
Hon. John Bright, M. P.” (Hodder & Stough- 
ton). This, like his previous work, ‘Life of 
W. E. Gladstone,” is a valuable and timely pro- 
duction. An interesting contribution to bio- 
graphical literature is the third and conclud- 
ing volume of ‘‘ The Letters of Charles Dick- 
ens” (Chapman & Hall). Professor E. H. 
Palmer does excellent service in giving anew 
an account of the Oaliph “‘ Haroun Alraschid,” 
of ‘‘ Arabian Nights” notoriety (Marcus Ward 
& Oo.). Numerous biographies of noted phi- 
losophers are among the valuable productions 
ofthe year. Professor Mahaffy’s ‘‘ Descartes ” 
(Blackwood & Sons) is one of the best of these. 
To the series in which it appears, ‘“ Philo- 
sophical Classics for English Readers,” belong 
“ Bishop Butler,” by W. L. Collins, and ‘‘ Bishop 
Berkeley,” by Professor Fraser. Both are 
useful and well done. In another series, ‘“‘ Eng- 
lish Philosophers” (Sampson, Low & Co.), 
appear ‘‘Sir William Hamilton,” by Professor 
W. H. S. Monck; ‘“‘Adam Smith,” by J. A. 
Farrer; ‘‘Hartley and James Mill,” by G. 8S. 
Bower; and “Bacon,” by Professor Fowler, 
the last being an unusually careful and satis- 
factory work. Valuable additions also are 
made to ‘‘ English Men of Letters,” in the vol- 
umes of this year, viz., G. Saintsbury’s ‘“ Dry- 
den”; F. W. H. Myers’s ‘‘ Wordsworth” ; Pro- 
fessor S. Colvin’s ‘“‘ Landor”’; and Professor 
Masson’s ‘De Quincey”? (Macmillan & Co.). 
Nearly everything valuable in the department 
of biography is republished in the United 
States, and forms a part of American as well as 
British literature. 

In the line of Travel and Adventure English 
men and women have shown themselves to be 
quite as active, daring, and persevering as their 
transatlantic cousins. Lady Anna Blunt gives 
“ A Pilgrimage to Nejd, the Cradle of the Arab 
Race,” etc. (Murray), a very interesting and 
instructive narrative of personal experiences 
and keen, shrewd observation. ‘‘ To the Cen- 
tral African Lakes and Back” (Sampson, Low 
& ©o.), by Joseph Thomson, is a well-told 
story, of both great interest in itself and also 
of superior value for enlarging our knowledge 
of the geography of Africa, G. B. Hill’s vol- 
ume, ‘‘Colonel Gordon in Central Africa, 
1874~79 ” (De La Rue & Oo.), is a fitting trib- 
ute to a distinguished philanthropist and trav- 
eler in the dark regions of the world. One of 
the most amusing books of adventure in the 
year’s list is T. F. Keane’s “Six Months in 
Mecca” (Tinsley Brothers). The writer is a 
young Englishman, who took the name of 
Hajj Mohammed Amin, passed himself off as 
a believer, and enjoyed rare opportunities for 
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seeing and hearing, under circumstances where 
no avowed Christian would be tolerated for a 
moment. The same writer’s ‘‘My Journey to 
Medinah” is equally amusing, and displays an 
energy, sang-froid, and power of description 
that are almost irresistible. W.F. Rae, in his 
“Newfoundland to Manitoba” (Sampson, Low 
& Co.), furnishes a useful and attractive ‘ Guide 
through Canada’s Maritime, Mining, and Prai- 
rie Provinces.”’? The accompanying maps and 
illustrations increase its value. Joseph Hat- 
ton’s “* To-Day in America” (Chapman & Hall) 
is lively and entertaining, as showing an intel- 
ligent Englishman’s views of matters and things 
inthe New World. Baron A. E. von Norden- 
skiéld’s ‘‘ The Voyage of the Vega round Asia 
and Europe” (Macmillan & Oo.), translated by 
Alexander Leslie, furnishes the English reader 
with the valuable results of the famous Swed- 
ish navigator’s labors in behalf of the literature 
of travel and discovery. The engraved por- 
traits, the very numerous illustrations, the 
maps, etc., render these two volumes as unique 
as they are serviceable. The Hon. H. N, 
Shore’s ‘' The Flight of the Lapwing ” (Long- 
mans) is an account of a naval officer’s jot- 
tings in China, Formosa, and Japan. Itis a 
somewhat amusing book, but hardly anything 
more. 

Under the general designation Language and 
its relations we find about the usual activity 
displayed. The first volume of ‘‘The Imperial 
Dictionary of the English Language, a Com- 
plete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Scien- 
tific, and Technological” (Blackie & Son), by 
John Ogilvie, LL. D., edited and enlarged by O. 
Annandale, M. A., appears somewhat late in 
the year. The remaining three volumes are 
promised in the course of 1882. So far as it 
has gone it is a work of real merit and value 
in English lexicography. Philology is much 
enriched by ‘‘ An English-Arabic Lexicon ” (C. 
Kegan Paul & Co.), by G. P. Badger, D. C. L. 
It is a work greatly superior to any previous 
attempt in this direction, and bids fair to re- 
main a standard for many years to come, 
Professor Jowett’s ‘‘ Thucydides,” translated 
into English, with introduction, marginal analy- 
sis, notes, and indices (Macmillan & OCo.), is 
an admirable companion to his previous work, 
the translation of Plato, and will make the 
great Attic historian better understood and 
appreciated than heretofore. In the same 
class of works is F, H. Peters’s ‘‘ Nichoma- 
chean Ethics of Aristotle” (O. Kegan Paul & 
Oo.); the translation as a whole is remarkably 
well executed. Max Miller’s ‘‘ Selected Essays 
on Language, Mythology, and Religion ” (Long- 
mans) are among the choicest of his previous 
published essays in the four volumes called 
‘Chips from a German Workshop.” The pres- 
ent volumeis full of interest and instruction. 
The first volume of a “Dictionary of the 
Anonymous and Pscudonymous Literature of 
Great Britain,” by two Scotch scholars, Messrs. 
Halkett and Laing (Edinburgh, Paterson), 
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makes its appearance at the close of the year. 
It extends from A to the end of E, and promises 
to bea very useful addition to works on this sub- 
ject. Professor Dowden has made amore than 
ordinarily valuable contribution to the intelli- 
gent appreciation of the great dramatist, in his 
“Shakspere, a Critical Study of his Mind and 
Art.” It is a volume, though not large, of 
sterling merit. 

As usual, Science attracts thought and atten- 
tion to a large extent. Although no specially 
great work has been accomplished, yet there 
is no diminution of zeal and perseverance in 
devotion to its interests and advancement. 
Dr. James Geikie’s ‘‘ Prehistoric Europe, a 
Geological Sketch” (Stanford), is a carefully 
prepared work on the geological and other 
changes which Europe has undergone since 
the period treated of by the author in his 
‘Great Ice Age.” A “ Text-Book of System- 
atic Mineralogy,” by Hilary Bauerman (Long- 
mans), is an admirable little volume on this 
subject, forming a practical guide to students. 

In the ‘ International Scientific Series” 
James Sully gives an interesting volume en- 
titled ‘‘ Illusions” (Paul, Trench & Oo.). Its 
value to a scientific treatment of psychology 
is very considerable. H. Helmholtz’s “‘ Popu- 
lar Lectures on Scientific Subjects” (Long- 
mans), translated by Dr. Atkinson, contains 
some curious and useful matter. The Ameri- 
can reprint (D. Appleton & Co.) has an intro- 
duction by Professor Tyndall. Joseph Parry’s 
“ Water, its Composition, Collection, and Dis- 
tribution” (Warne & Co.), is, what it professes 
to be, ‘a practical hand-book for domestic and 
general uses.” The author has brought to- 
gether excellent data for considering and acting 
rightly upon this important topic. One of 
the most important works of the year is Henry 
Watts’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Chemistry and the Al- 
lied Branches of other Sciences” (Longmans). 
It originated in Dr. Ure’s “‘ Dictionary of Chem- 
istry and Mineralogy,” and is the outcome of 
nearly twenty years of labor to bring it to com- 
pletion. In these five volumes and three sup- 
plements (equal, in fact, to nine volumes) there 
is furnished a complete history of the science 
down to the latest point of time. From the 
same publishers we have Dr. Ure’s ‘“ Diction- 
ary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines,” edited 
by Robert Hunt, a standard work on the im- 
portant topics to which it is devoted (D. Ap- 
pleton & Oo., New York, keep this work 
in sets, 4 vols., illustrated with 2,550 wood- 
engravings, price $40). Dr. J. Rosenthal’s 
‘General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves” ; 
Adam Wurtz’s ‘‘The Atomic Theory,” trans- 
lated from the French; and the new revised 
edition of Dr, Felix von Niemeyer’s “ Text- 
Book of Practical Medicine,” translated from 
the German, are deserving of mention in this 
connection, as part of the scientific outcome 
of 1881. Louis Geiger, in his “Development 
of the Human Race ” (Tribner & Co.), shows 
how to connect physiology and anthropology, 
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although the work as a whole can not be pro- 
nounced to be of any great weight. The sec- 
ond volume of Dr. F. M. Balfour’s “ Treatise 
on Oomparative Embryology” (Macmillan & 
Co.) concludes a very laborious and learned 
work. The writer is a thorough Darwinian, 
and endeavors to bring all his facts into rela- 
tion with the hypothesis of evolution and the 
survival of the fittest in the struggle for exist- 
ence. Of lighter material, though not without 
real interest and value, is Elisée Reclus’s ‘‘ The 
History. of a Mountain” (Sampson, Low & 
Co.), translated from the French. To this may 
be added J. A. Harvie-Brown’s “ History of 
the Squirrel in Great Britain” (Edinburgh, 
McFarlane), an interesting and useful work, 
relating mainly to the squirrel in Scotland. 
Charles Darwin’s latest contribution to science, 
“Formation of Vegetable Mould through the 
Action of Worms,” is noticed on a previous 
page, among reprints (D. Appleton & Co.). 
Passing from science to Poetry, the latter is 
of small account in British literature in 1881. 
A. O. Swinburne’s ‘‘ Studies in Song ” (Chatte 
& Windus) appeared early in the year. At its 
close, he published “ Mary Stuart, a Tragedy.” 
This poet, being a legitimate successor of Shel- 
ley, has a reputation of a lofty kind with a 
certain large body of readers. The present 
poem completes the trilogy (with ‘‘ Chastelard ” 
and “ Bothwell”) which the author began 
many years ago. It is dedicated to Victor 
Hugo, whom Swinburne calls his ‘‘ beloved and 
revered master.” D. G. Rossetti sends forth a 
volume entitled ‘‘ Ballads and Sonnets”’ (Ellis 
& White) which is quite worthy of his well- 
deserved reputation. Miss C. G. Rossetti pre- 
sents us with ‘“‘ A Pageant and other Poems” 
(Macmillan & Co.), which is a charming illus- 
tration of beautiful allegory and excellent skill 
in that difficult kind of poetry, the sonnet. 
Tennyson’s ‘Ballads and other Poems,” to- 
gether with occasional short pieces in literary 
journals, are all that he has done for poetry in 
1881. Browning and Morris have produced 
nothing of note this year. An interesting and 
well-executed volume is ‘English Odes,” se- 
lected by E. W. Gosse (C. Kegan Paul & Co.). 
The selection includes, of course, magnificent 
odes from Spenser, Milton, Dryden, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Keats, ete. T. H. Ward’s “The 
English Poets,” with critical introductions, etc. 
(Macmillan & C©o.), are noted on a previous 
page, in connection with American literature. 
They are admirably edited. 
Works on Art, in its larger sense, are suffi- 
ciently numerous to show the general interest 
existing in this department of literary culture 
and enjoyment. A useful handy book, by M. 
B. Huish, is entitled ‘‘The Year’s Art ” (Mac- 
millan & Co.); it contains a large amount of 
important and valuable matter for all con- 
cerned in English art and artists. The series, 
‘Great Artists” (Sampson, Low & Co.), con- 
tains, in the last four volumes published, biog- 
raphies, with illustrations, of Fra Angelico, Ve- 
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Jasquez, Gainsborough, Constable, and Sir D. 
Wilkie. The biographies are by different hands, 
and of diverse merit; but, as a whole, the series 
seems likely to be of permanent interest and 
value. Professor S. Colvin translates and ed- 
its Drs. Woltmann and Woermann’s “ History 
of Painting” (C. Kegan Paul & Co.). The 
first volume gives a comprehensive account of 
the early efforts of Christian painters and their 
forerunners in Egypt, Asia, Greece, and Rome. 
The second volume is to deal with their suc- 
cessors in the Renaissance. Messrs. Audsley 
and Bowes furnish a charming book on a sub- 
ject just now of much popular interest ; its 
title is ‘“‘ Keramic Art of Japan” (Sotheran & 
Co.). Itis a very handsome volume, as well 
as a work of solid value. ‘ Architecture, 
Gothic and Renaissance,” by T. R. Smith 
(Sampson, Low & Co.), is one of a series of 
popular treatises on this subject. It is clear, 
simple, and excellently well done. The Rey. 
R. St. John Tyrwhitt’s ‘Greek and Gothic 
Progress and Decay in the three Arts of 
Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting” (W. 
Smith), is a book of real merit, and may be 
consulted by students and general readers to 
advantage. The writer’s ability, taste, and 
learning are abundantly evident throughout 
the volume. In regard to music, there is “A 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” by emi- 
nent writers, English and foreign, edited by 
George Grove, D.C.L., vols. i and ii (Mac- 
millan & Co.), to be completed in three vol- 
umes. This is rightly considered to be a work 
of great value and excellence. It is well di- 
gested, candid, and thorough in its treatment 
of the subject-matter in hand; and it combines 
instruction and amusement in a capital man- 
ner. Numerous art text-books and art hand- 
books are published, and valuable illustrated 
biographies of the great artists and the great 
musicians are the product of the year. ‘The 
Magazine of Art” (Cassell & Co.) and ‘‘The 
Art Journal” (Virtue & Co.) continue to ap- 
pear at regular intervals. They are rightly 
regarded as exercising a wide-spread and ben- 
eficial influence in behalf of art. H. S. Ed- 
wards’s “The Lyrical Drama, Essays on Sub- 
jects, Composers, and Executants of Modern 
Opera” (Allen & Co.), is a very readable work, 
and contains much useful and interesting in- 
formation. ‘The Great Musicians” (Samp- 
son, Low & Co.) is the title of a collection of 
biographies, from the German of Wagner, We- 
ber, Schubert, Rossini and his school. They 
are carefully prepared, and well calculated to 
meet the popular demand for condensed rather 
than expanded lives of distinguished men and 
women. ‘‘ Dictionary of Musical Terms,” by 
Messrs. Stainer and Barrett (Novello & Co.), in 
its present abridged form, is very useful for 
students and others interested in music. 

The sciences of Law and Medicine display 
about the usual activity this year. Most of 
the publications in the former relate rather to 
local and occasional matters, or to points in 
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which her Majesty's subjects are specially con- 
cerned. No work of great moment has ap- 
peared devoted to topics of larger or extra- 
national interests. Medicine, as in past years, 
has its earnest and able body of students and 
workers in behalf of suffering humanity. It is 
needless to attempt to enumerate here works in 
this department. A few are named on a previ- 
ous page, under the general head of science. 
In Fiction the product of the year 1881 is 
very large. Generally it is of a good, respéct- 
able quality, some of it very superior, though, 
at the same time, it must be admitted that a 
great deal of poor, even worthless matter, finds 
its way into print. The amount of production 
keeps pace with the demand, and the appetite 
of readers for this kind of gratification seems to 
increase from year to year. The older writers 
share, to a greater or less extent, in this fond- 
ness of the public for fictitious and exciting lit- 
erature. New editions of Scott, Miss Austen, 
Bulwer, Marryat, Thackeray, Dickens, ete., 
are called for; but it bardly admits of doubt 
that the crowd of new aspirants for honors 
and success in this field will be disappointed in 
any expectation of taking the place held by 
authors belonging to former generations. The 
conservative character of British ways of doing 
things manifests itself in the clinging to the 
fashion of publishing novels in three volumes, 
at corresponding cost; but there is evidence 
to show that the demand for cheap issues is 
making itself heard and felt. Probably it will 
not be long before the practice, now so com- 
mon in America, of cheap republication of all 
kinds of books will come into vogue in Eng- 
land. The re-issue of Lady Brassey’s ‘“‘ Voyage 
in the Sunbeam” (Longmans), at the marvel- 
ously low price of sixpence, is significant in 
this connection; also, ‘‘The Ingoldsby Le- 
gends” at the same price, illustrated (Bentley 
& Son). “The Autobiography of Mark Ruth- 
erford, Dissenting Minister” (Triibner & Co.), 
is powerfully written, but rather sad and 
gloomy in its tone. It undertakes to discuss 
several of the deep and perplexing questions 
of human life and destiny, and delineates the 
struggles of a soul attacked by unbelief and 
despair, or, as the writer phrases it, ‘ per- 
plexed by many problems I have never solved, 
disturbed by many difficulties I have never 
surmounted, and blotted by ignoble concep- 
tions which are a constant regret.” Anthony 
Trollope, in his Dr. Wortle’s School” (Chap- 
man & Hall), and ‘ Ayala’s Angel” (same 
publishers), maintains his reputation for story- 
telling. The books named are amusing, ingen- 
ious, moderately exciting, and not deficient 
in skill and ability. ‘The New Virginians” 
(Blackwood) is of trifling merit as a novel; its 
main purpose seems to be to give vent to the 
writer’s dislike of the North compared with 
the South of our country. Miss E. F. Poyn- 
ter’s ‘“‘ Among the Hills” (Hurst & Blackett) 
is a fair specimen of the every-day novel: itis 
worth reading, if one has nothing better to do, 
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which is about all that need be said. ‘A Ro- 
mance of the Nineteenth Century,” by W. H. 
Mallock (Chatto & Windus), deserves censure 
at the hands of all decent, cleanly-minded per- 
sons. It is a book which abounds with a pe- 
culiarly unpleasant mixture of devoutness and 
the world and the flesh and the devil. In con- 
trast with books like this stands Miss Jean 
Ingelow’s “Don John,” a capital story, well 
told, and healthful in its tone and spirit. Miss 
Jessie Fothergill contributes two new books to 
the hundreds ‘of novels of the year, ‘‘ Made or 
Marred?” and “One of Three” (Bentley & 
Son). Though not equal, perhaps, to her first 
venture in authorship, they are well worth 
reading, and sound in manners and moral 
teaching. To these may be added ‘“ Kith and 
Kin,” by the same writer, published toward 
the close of the year. ‘The Comet of a Sea- 
son,” by Justin McCarthy (Chatto & Windus), 
is a pleasant, clever story. It may not in- 
crease his reputation, but it certainly does him 
no discredit. Thomas Hardy’s ‘ Laodicean” 
(Sampson, Low & Co.) is after the author’s 
usual type, interesting enough as a story, and 
evincing considerable power in depicting and 
analyzing character. Mrs. J. H. Riddell’s ‘“ The 
Senior Partner” (Bentley & Son) is a book of 
more than average merit, considering the usual 
quality of the novels of the year. “Sunrise” 
and ‘The Beautiful Wretch, and other Sto- 
ries” (Macmillan & Co.), are William Black’s 
contributions to fiction during 1881. It is 
only necessary to say that the writer sustains 
himself well in both these novels, although, on 
the whole, the latter is superior to the former 
in strength of purpose and development of 
character. W. Besant and J. Rice (who are 
pretty well known as writing together) are au- 
thors of ‘‘ The Chaplain of the Fleet ” (Chatto & 
Windus). It is aremarkably well-put-together 
book, and tells a curious story of manners and 
customs of the eighteenth century. It is one 
of the best novels of the year. 

Juveniles, as usual, especially at the holiday 
season, are numerous, and many of them very 
excellent. The Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge sends out its regular quota, 
and publishing houses are active in supplying 
the demand for good as well as elegant books 
for the young people. In tone and spirit most 
of the juveniles of the year are deserving of 
high praise. 

LITERATURE, CONTINENTAL, IN 1881. 
Beterum.—No branch of study is so much cul- 
tivated in Belgium as national history. The last 
numbers of the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Belgica” contain 
studies on two Flemish jurisconsults, Philippe 
Wielant (sixteenth century) and Josse de Dam- 
houdere (seventeenth century); on the Jesuit 
historian Strada; and on the apostle of tol- 
eration in the Low Countries of the sixteenth 
century, Coornhert of Amsterdam. M. Ed- 
mond Vanderstraeten has at length published 
the second volume of his ‘‘ Histoire du Thédtre 
Villageois en Flandre,” a history of the intel- 
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lect, literature, and art of the Flemish rural 
classes. ‘‘ La Belgique Hlustrée ” is continued, 
notwithstanding the death of Professor Eug. 
van Bemmel, the editor. Hainault and the 
provinces of Namur and Liége have appeared 
this year. 

M. Decamps has published an interesting 
work on “L’Industrie Houilliére dans le Bas- 
sin de Mons” (Hainault); MM. Bruneel and 
Braun a technical account of the nautical ar- 
rangements, old and new, of the town of 
Ghent. The late Danish doctor Estrup has left 
a work on the memoirs of the Pope’s legate 
Onufrius. A ‘Catalogue du Musée Plantin,”’ 
at Antwerp, has been compiled by M. Max 
Rooses, the curator. Concerning the present 
time, the second and third volumes of the 
documents relative to the cessation of all dip- 
lomatic intercourse between Belgium and the 
Vatican have been issued. 

Colonel Cruyplants has published some in- 
teresting ‘Souvenirs d’un Voluntaire de 1830.” 
Hendrik Conscience has published an Academ- 
ical Jecture on the history and tendencies of 
Flemish literature; and his colleague in the 
Academy, Louis Hymans, traced the literary 
movement since 1830. In “ Cinquante Ans de 
Liberté” Ch. and E. Lagrange and Gilkinet 
have written a history of science in Belgium 
during the last fifty years. 

Félix Plateau has published a ‘ Traité de 
Zoologie,” and Mourlon a ‘“ Géologie de la 
Belgique.” General Brialmont has printed two 
volumes on the ‘Tactique de Combat des 
Trois Armes.” J. C. Houzeau and Lancaster 
have undertaken a “‘ Bibliographie Générale de 
VAstronomie.” ‘Les Accidents,” by Dr. C. 
A. Fredericq, is a popular treatise. 

Adolphe de Ceuleneer has commented ona 
military edict of Trajan racently discovered in 
the bed of the Meuse. In ‘tLe Berceau des 
Aryas”’ the Jesuit father Vander Gheyn has 
written a chapter on_ historical geography, 
founded on the comparison of languages. Henri 
Pirenne has a dissertation ona singular writer 
of the middle ages, Sedulius Scotus. 

Since the King of the Belgians placed him- 
self at the head of the European exploration 
of Central Africa, attention has been turned 
toward geography. To the “ Recueil Consu- 
laire’? the Belgian consuls contribute papers 
of value; the report of the consul in Vene- 
zuela, M. Ern. van Bruyssel, is a complete dis- 
sertation on that republic, its trade and its sea- 
ports. Count Goblet d’Alviella and Emile Le- 
clercq have written a monograph on the Canary 
Isles; Octave Maus, on Malta, Constantinople, 
and the Southern Crimea; Albert Verhaegen, 
on Brazil; Alfred Bruneel, on Damascus, Je- 
rusalem, and Suez; Albert Dubois, on Spain, 
Gil braltar, and the coast of Morocco ; Ernest 
Gilon, a work on Uncivilized Races; and M. 
Edouard de Laveleye, one on the present con- 
dition of the United States. 

In the domain of political and moral sciences, 
besides numerous essays on the pr oportional 
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representation of minorities in elections, a ques- 
tion which preoccupies public opinion, there 
are sundry works of importance. M. Périn, 
ex-Professor of the University of Louvain, who 
was the leader of the Ultramontanes, has pub- 
lished a remarkable book on the “ Doctrines 
Economiques depuis un Sidcle.” Hector Denis, 
professor at Brussels, has studied the question 
of the income-tax Professor Victor Brants, 
of the Catholic University of Louvain, has com- 
piled an interesting account of “L’Economie 
Sociale au Moyen Age.” Dr. César de Paepe 
has published a French translation of a pam- 
phlet of Lassalle’s, and has added to it an essay 
on the German socialist. Louis Borguet has 
a translation of Minghetti’s ‘‘Lo Stato e la 
Chiesa,” with an introduction by M. Emile de 
Laveleye; there is a volume by the latter 
author on “ Le Socialisme Contemporain,” and 
four essays on ‘“‘La Question Monétaire en 
1881.” 

Three philosophical works have especially 
attracted notice during the past year: *‘ De la 
Connaissance de Soi-méme,”’ an essay on ana- 
lytic psychology by Professor Charles Loomans; 
“La Liberté et ses Effets Mécaniques,” by J. 
Delbceuf; and ‘“ L’Essai sur la Morale Stoici- 
enne,” by Professor Em. Hannot. 

Jurisprudence has furnished a contingent of 
remarkable works. Professor F. Laurent has 
published several volumes of his work on ‘ Le 
Droit Civil International.” Ernest Nys has 
written on ‘‘ La Guerre Maritime.” Edmond 
Picard has excited violent clamors by his pam- 
phiet, ‘‘La Confection Vicieuse des Lois en 
Belgique,” a satire on the legislation of the 
Belgian Chambers. 

The history of fine arts occupies an honor- 
able position. F. A. Gevaert, who has pub- 
lished the second volume of his “‘ Histoire de 
la Musique dans l’Antiquité,” has studied the 
rhythm, metre, chords, and general structure 
of antique compositions, instruments, lyrical 
monody, instrumental soli, choral dances, mu- 
sic in the Greek drama, and finally the deca- 
dence of musical art among the ancients. Al- 
phonse Wauters has written a monograph on 
Bernard van Orley. Max Rooses has supplied 
curious details concerning the engravers of the 
Rubens school in “* Les Fréres Wienicx a |’Im- 
primerie Plantinienne.” Canon de Haerne has 
published a ‘‘Coup d’C&il Historique sur Art 
Espagnol en rapport avec )Art Flamand.” 
Vanden Brande’s ‘‘ Geschiedenis der Antwerp- 
sche Schilderschool,” a masterpiece of histor- 
ical accuracy; ‘“‘Un Congrés de Peintres 4 
Bruges en 1468,” by M. Alexander Pinchart: 
“T)Art et la Liberté,” by Lucien Solvay, and 
“Tes Caractéres de l’Ecole Francaise Moderne 
de Peinture,” by Emile Leclercq, treat of the 
present epoch. 

Two original volumes of poetry have ap- 
peared, ‘La Mer Elégante,” by M. Georges 
Rodenbach; and Théodore Hannon’s “ Rimes 
de Joie.” A materialistic and eccentric style 
mars the poetic effect of the latter. 
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There is a whole series of novels and novel- 
ettes. 

In literary criticism Frédéric Faber has 
written on Jean Frangois de Bastide, a French 
libeler of the past century; and G. Eeckhoud 
has published a volume of details on Hendrik 
Conscience. 

The most original works produced in Bel- 
gium are written in Flemish. New works of 
Flemish poetry are by J. de Geyter, Hansen, 
Amandus de Vos, Guido Gezelle, Pol de Mont, 
the late Alfred Wenstenraed, Staes, Rens, and 
others. J. Vuylsteke has printed in a single 
volume his ‘‘ Verzamelde Gedichten.” 

Besides works of fiction by Van Cuyck, Jans- 
sens, Van Haesendonck, and Jan Bouchery, 
Geiregat’s ‘‘ Vergeet-mij-nietjes”” and ‘‘ Alde- 
nardiana”’ by MM. Teirlinck-Styns are note- 
worthy. The new Amandus de Vos’s novel, 
‘““EKen Vlaamsche Jongen,” which appeared 
under the pen-name of ‘‘ Wazenaar,” produces 
the effect of a new book, so conscientiously has 
the author revised his work. 

Bouemi1a.—The activity that marks the be- 
ginning of anew era for Bohemian literature has 
in 1881 mainly found expression in the maga- 
zines. Jaroslav Verchlicky’ has two more vol- 
umes of original verse, ‘‘ Nové Epické Basne” 
and ‘ Pouti k Eldoradu” (“On the Pilgrim- 
age to Eldorado”). <A long narrative poem, 
‘““Twardowsky’,” from the same pen, appeared 
in the periodical “‘Lumir.” Svatopluk Oech 
and Julius Zeyer are both poets and romancers. 
Cech contributed minor poems and sketches 
to his magazine, the ‘‘Kvety.”’ Zeyer wrote 
a novel, ‘ Zrada vy Dome Han ” (“ The Treason 
in the House of Han’’), on a Chinese theme as 
a continuation of a series, ‘‘ The Tales of Sho- 
shana.” A young poet, Karel Leger, issued 
two volumes of verse, ‘‘ Basne ” (‘‘ Poems’’) 
and “‘Zapomenuté Sny”’ (‘‘Forgotten Dreams’’), 
including echoes of the Russian national bal- 
lads and lyrics. In anarrative poem by Otokar 
Cervinka, ‘‘ Ales Romanov,” the hero is a 
young enthusiast of 1848. Adolf Heyduk, the 
Burns of Bohemia, wrote ‘‘Duddk” (‘The 
Bagpiper”). Irma Geisslova’s ‘‘Divoké Ko- 
reni” (‘‘Wild Weeds”) contains lively and 
original fancies. 

The drama, the weakest part of Bohemian 
literature, seems to be improving. The open- 
ing of the new national theatre at Prague stim- 
ulated writers, nor were they checked by the 
burning down of the grand edifice almost im- 
mediately after its completion. A new fund 
of a million florins was raised by public sub- 
scription in less than a month, and the theatre 
will soon rise from its ashes. The historical 
drama suffers from the police restrictions, no 
historical personage nor theme, however dis- 
tant in time, being allowed to figure on the 
stage if connected with the national political 
and religious struggles. ‘ Harant’s Wife,” 
from the chronicles of the “Thirty Years’ War,” 
by E. Krdsnohorska, a lady, was one of the 
notable plays of the year, as was also Durdik’s 
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philosophical drama, ‘Stanislav a Ludmila,” 
founded on the Hussite movement. 

Sofia Podlipska has an historical romance, 
“‘ Jaroslav ze Sternberka,” and the first part of 
a social novel, ‘‘Peregrinus.” Alois Jirdsek 
published “Na Dvore Vévodském” (“In the 
Duke’s Court”), and V. Benes is the author 
of a series of popular fictions under the titles 
‘*Cestou Krizovou” (“ By the Passion Road”), 
“Stadicky’ Kral” (‘The King of Staditz”), 
and “ Letopisy Sdzavske” (“The Chronicles of 
Sazava”’). 

Franor.—At the present day the rate of 
production of the publishers exceeds in Paris 
alone two hundred books and pamphlets per 
week. 

Lecoy de la Marche has published a life of 
St. Martin. A manual of the history of re- 
ligions has been translated by Maurice Verne 
from the Dutch of ©. P. Tiele. A new com- 
mentary on the Bible is by Edouard Reuss. 
Marius Fontane has undertaken a universal 
history, and gives as a first installment “ L’Inde 
Védique,” presenting a picture of social life 
and of the early development of the ancient 
Indian civilization; the second volume will be 
entitled ‘Les Iraniens.” Of the “ Ecrits Iné- 
dits de Saint Simon,” annotated and edited 
by M. Faugére, two volumes have appeared. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Jung’s ‘‘ Bonaparte et son 
Temps” has been eagerly read. The ‘Mémoires 
de M. Claude,” who was chief officer of the 
Police de Stireté, is a sensational book; these 
memoirs have been disowned. 

Among the noteworthy historical publica- 
tions of the year are the ‘“ Maréchale de Vil- 
lars et son Temps,” by Ch. Giraud; a book on 
Charlemagne by Lucien Double; a book en- 
titled “‘ Histoire du Tribunal Révolutionnaire 
de Paris avec le Journal de ses Actes,” by H. 
Wallon ; Ch. Hippeau’s “ Instruction Publique 
pendant la Révolution”; Augustin Marrast’s 
‘“ Vie Bysantine au VI° Siécle,” and a popular 
illustrated history of France, written from a 
democratic point of view. Chantelauze, who 
edited Commines, has published a monograph 
on the amours of Louis XIV and Marie de 
Mancini; and Jules Lair a monograph on Lou- 
ise de La Valliére. A “ History of the French 
Language,” traced from its birth and develop- 
ment down to the end of the sixteenth century, 
is by A. Loiseau. The Marquis de Nadaillac’s 
“Les Premiers Hommes et les Temps Préhis- 
toriques ” is a work on the antiquity of the hu- 
man race. Félix Puaux writes on ‘Les Pré- 
curseurs Frangais de Ja Tolérance au XVII* 
Siécle.” Noteworthy works of military his- 
tory are Bourelly’s “Life of Marshal Faber,” 
and Staff-Captain L. Vial’s “Histoire Abrégée 
des Campagnes Modernes jusqu’en 1880.” 

It is only ten years since the science of ge- 
‘ography began in France to be considered of 
much moment. Jules Verne’s story-books have 
helped not a little to stimulate the study of this 
science. Most of the publishers have under- 
taken the publication of “ Bibliothéques de 
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Voyages,” the most successful of which are the 
‘Journal des Voyages ” and of Edouard Char- 
ton’s ‘‘ Tour du Monde.” The ‘‘ Nouvelle Géo- 
graphie Universelle,” by Elisée Reclus, is the 
work of a great geographer. Simonin’s “ Ports 
de la Grande Bretagne” is popular. Paul 
Soleillet’s travels in the Sahara and Soudan, 
and “ L’Europe Illustrée,” appear in parts. 
Rochefort’s “ Voyage de Nouméa en Europe ” 
was much read. The expedition to Tunis 
brought forth books on the regency of Tunis, 
on Algeria, and on the colonies, in great num- 
bers. 

The ‘“ Discours et Plaidoyers de Gambetta ” 
will contain all the addresses of the great ad- 
vocate as well as all his parliamentary speeches. 
The “ Legons, Discours, et Conférences” of 
Paul Bert, Minister of Public Instruction, con- 
tain physiological lectures on the vital princi- 
ple. ‘L’Cuvre de Claude Bernard ” is a thick 
volume, furnished with an introduction by 
Mathias Duval, and notes by E. Renan, P. Bert, 
and Armand Moreau. 

In addition to continual reprints of the works 
of Auguste Comte, there has just been pub- 
lished asummary of the “ Positive Philosophy,” 
by Jules Rig. Alexis Bertrand’s “ L’Apercep- 
tion du Corps Humain par la Conscience” is a 
book which has provoked warm controversy. 
Fouillée’s ‘ Science Sociale” is an able work. 
“ L’Histoire de la Phiiosophie Scolastique,” by 
M. Haureau, gives an account of the later ex- 
ponents of medieval scholasticism. Octave 
Noél’s “ Etude sur ]'Organisation Frangaise de 
la France” traces in the past the originals of 
the modern French administrative system. Y. 
Guyot has written ‘ Doctrines Sociales du 
Christianisme,” an exposition of the social prin- 
ciples of Christianity, their application, and the 
influence at present exercised by Christianity 
on humanity. There is an essay on the dis- 
tribution of wealth by Paul Leroy Beaulien. 
Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations’ has been 
translated by Germain Garnier. Alexandre 
Beljame has written an essay on English men 
of letters and their readers in the seventeenth 
century. 

New works in philology are, a book on French 
etymology, by Hippolyte Cocheris, and Profilet 
de Mussy’s “Nouveau Cours Pratique de la 
Langue Frang¢aise.” F. Godefroy’s colossal en- 
terprise, the ‘“‘Grand Dictionnaire de ]’An- 
cienne Langue Francaise et de tous ses Dia- 
lectes du IX* au XV° Siécle,” is still progress- 
ing. Interesting works of the same class are 
the “ Dictionnaire des Lieux Communs,” and 
the “Dictionnaire d’Argot,” by Lucien Ri- 
gaud. 

Of the naturalistic school of fiction, the 
master, Zola, had not published his new novel 
before the end of the year, and only appeared 
as a critic and controversialist. J. K. Huys- 
mans, one of his disciples, published “ En Mé- 
nage,” and another, Henri Oéard, makes his first 
essay with “Une Belle Journée.” The post- 
humous work of Gustave Flaubert, “Bouvard . 
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et Pécuchet,” appeared at the beginning of the 
year. 

One of the most notable works of the year 
as a popular success has been the “‘ Numa Rou- 
mestan” of Alphonse Daudet. Jules Claretie’s 
“Amours d’un Interne” initiates his reader into 
the sorrows and mysteries of Parisian hospitals, 
and describes their machinery in a realistic 
style; while in ‘‘ Monsieur le Ministre,” his 
last work, the author has succeeded in fixing 
an image of the new parliamentary manners. 
The ‘Histoire dune Parisienne” of Octave 
Feuillet is sober as regards details, and easy in 
style. The author of “M. de Camors” has 
written a novel free from his usual eccentricity. 
Ferdinand Fabre, in ‘‘ Mon Oncle Célestin,” ap- 
proves himself an observer and a_ brilliant 
writer. The “ Noirs et Rouges” of M. Cher- 
buliez, the newly elected member of the Acade- 
my, is an irritating political novel, but elabo- 
rated with care. Madame Henri Greville’s ‘‘ Le 
Moulin Frappier” and * Perdue,” are romantic 
and passionate tales. 

In ‘Le Bachelier,” Jules Vallés has given 
in a very excellent if mutinous style the second 
part of his confessions, which are finished in 
a third volume, “ L’Insurgé.” In “Le Roi 
Vierge”’ Catulle Mendés has painted the court 
of the capricious King of Bavaria. ‘Le Pére 
de Martial” of Albert Delpit is one of the 
better works of the year; as are also ‘‘ Pom- 
pon,” by Hector Malot, and ‘‘ Oezette,” a story 
of country manners in the south, by Arthur 
Pouvillon. <A striking analysis of vice is “‘ La 
Glu,” by Richepin. 

‘‘Les Quatre Vents de l’Esprit” of Victor 
Hugo is the most beautiful volume of poems 
that has appeared since the first series of ‘‘ Lé- 
gendes des Siécles.” ‘ Les Poésies Inédites de 
Lamartine,” which has just appeared, contains 
some exquisite pieces. Paul Dérouléde, in 
“Marches et Sonneries,” is inspired by the 
patriotic braggadocio of bis nation. A revised 
edition of ‘‘ La Chanson des Gueux” of Jean 
Richepin has appeared. 

Of the plays of the year, ‘‘ Madame de Main- 
tenon,” a pretty piece in verse by Francois 
Coppée, had only a suecés d’estime. The ‘t Prin- 
cesse de Bagdad,” by Alexandre Dumas, was 
almost a failure. ‘‘ Le Monde ot!’on s’ennuie”’ 
of Edouard Pailleron was the greatest success 
of the year. ‘Odette,’ by Victorien Sardou, 
is a captivating play. The dramatized versions 
of ‘L’Assommoir” and ‘‘ Nana” have been 
printed. Zola has besides published a critical 
brochure styled ‘‘Nos Auteurs Dramatiques,” 
in which he passes sentence on his brethren. 

The dramatic works of Ohlenschliger and 
Holberg, the Oorneille and Moliére of Den- 
mark, have been translated by Xavier Marmier. 
‘Le Théatre en Angleterre” embraces the his- 
tory of the English stage down to the imme- 
diate precursors of Shakespeare, by J. Jusse- 
rand. ; 

Works connected with the fine arts are the 
“ Benvenuto Cellini” of M. Quantin; ‘‘ La Re- 
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naissance en France,” a colossal work by Léon 
Palustre; the “Van Dyck” of Jules Guifrey ; 
“T)Art a travers les Mceurs,” by Henri Ha- 
vard; the “Albert Diirer et ses Dessins” of 
Charles Ephrussi; the ‘“ Arts du Métal,” by 
Giraud; ‘ Millet,” by M. Sensier; ‘‘ Les Monu- 
ments de PArt Antique,” by Olivier Rayet; 
and the new work of Paul Lacroix, ‘Le X VIP 
Siécle, Science et Arts.” 

GurMany.—More books are written in Ger! 
many than in any other country, but fewer 
bought. In no other part of Europe is the 
number of family libraries proportionately so 
small; that of lending libraries, of which the 
rich and the well-to-do avail themselves with- 
out expense, so large. In consequence of this 
state of things the profits of a German writer 
are small, though books are dear. Of late ef- 
forts have been made to rescue authors, pub- 
lishers, and the public from this imbroglio. 
Only since the house of Cotta lost “ protect- 
ing privileges”? have the German classics real- 
ly begun to be the possession of the people, 
and enter the home of the tradesman and the 
cottage of the peasant. Along with the cheap 
editions, which unfortunately include only the 
works of past generations, there have appeared 
of late collections of single works of the best 
writers, which in part comprise the produc- 
tions of living authors. The ‘“‘ Haus- und Fa- 
milien-Bibliothek,” published by Spemann, 
consisting of nicely printed volumes at a mark 
each, after the fashion of the French one-franc 
libraries, has had a great success. Enterprises 
like this, and like the collection of novelettes 
edited by Paul Heyse and Hermann Kurz— 
which has been discontinued—spare the ordi- 
nary reader the task of selection and the disap- 
pointments attending it. 

Proportionately as the political ferment in- 
creases in Germany, the literary and scientific 
settles down. 

Victor von Scheffel heads the numerous band 
of German convivial poets. One of the mer- 
riest is Rudolf Baumbach, the author of “ Zlato- 
rog” and ‘ Frau Holde,” who has published 
a volume of ‘‘Spielmannsliedern.” Richard 
Volkmann, a noted physiologist and the author 
of the fairy tales ‘‘ Plaudereien an Franzdsi- 
schen Kaminen,” has published ‘ Burschenlie- 
der’’; and another Halle professor, Ernst Zi- 
telmann, also has published a volume of light 
poems. 

The more dramatic prizes there are, the few- 
er plays there are that deserve them. The 
jury at Vienna has once more found no piece 
produced within the three years worthy of the 
Grillparzer prize. The conditions stipulated by 
Grillparzer include the Draconian rule that 
not only must the prize-work give promise of 
lasting success on the stage, but also possess 
literary merit. The first part of the rule was 
directed against the increasing number of clos- 
et dramas; the second against the degradation 
of the play into a spectacle. Thejary debated 
whether they dared award the prize to the 
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“Hexe” of Arthur Fittger, or the tragedy 
“King Eric,” by Joseph Weilen. ‘‘ Clytem- 
nestra,” a tragedy by G. Siegert, written ten 
years ago, has only been acted this year, 
The object of the writer has been to reconcile 
the ancient theme to the modern conscience ; 
and for this reason he has abandoned the no- 
tion of the destiny awaiting the heroine, and 
‘discarded the matricide of Orestes as repug- 
nant to human feelings. While the writer 
of this play has converted a noble tragedy 
into a family drama, the more gifted author 
of “Die Patricierin,” Richard Voss, has turned 
the historical struggle between tyrannical mas- 
ters and avenging slaves into a tragical love- 
duet between the proud spouse of the trium- 
vir Crassus and the gladiator Spartacus. This 
drama is full of color and energy; and, al- 
though its construction betrays the hand of a 
beginner, it gives a far truer picture of the Ro- 
man world than the tragedy mentioned above 
does of the antique spirit. A third tragedy, 
“The Carlovingians,” by E. von Wildenbruch, 
depicts the contest between the pious son of 
Charlemagne and his impious grandsons Lo- 
thaire and Louis. The author has taken great 
liberties with facts. In “Harold” the same 
writer treats the subject of Tennyson’s tragedy 
of that name, but the development of motives 
is Jess studied than multiplicity of incidents. A 
subject well fitted for comedy has been used by 
Paul Heyse in his ‘‘ Weiber von Schorndorf.” 
In handling this amusing historical incident, 
the writer has depicted the contest between 
man and wife, in which the former represents 
the shrewd but anxious brain, the latter the 
vehement but generous heart. HH. Kruse deals 
in his tragedy ‘Raven Barnekow” with a 
theme belonging to the Fatherland, the contest 
between the arbitrary but Joyal bailiff and the 
burghers panting after freedom. German com- 
edy has found a second Kotzebue in G. von 
Moser. None of his older works, nor the com- 
edy which he has brought out this year in 
conjunction with Schénthan, ‘‘ War in Peace,” 
equal the vigorous caricature of ‘‘ Deutsche 
Kleinstidter,” or such a genteel comedy as the 
genial ‘‘Beide Klingsberg.” A specific Ger- 
man type of dramaturgy is the village play. 
Since Charlotte Birch-Pfeiffer dramatized Au- 
erbach’s ‘“ Dorfgeschichten,” and Mosenthal’s 
“Deborah” brought the subject of Jewish 
emancipation on the boards, village life has 
been made fashionable by L. Anzengruber. 
This year a daughter of Madame Birch-Pfeiffer, 
Wilhelmine von Hillern, has made a successful 
attempt in the latter direction and surpassed 
her mother, ‘‘ Die Geierwally ” is an ably con- 
densed dramatic version of her village tale of 
the same name. 

The fresh, roguish, hearty tone which suits 
the fairy tale has not been so happily caught, 
since the days of Jacob Grimm, as in the 
‘‘Sommermirchen” of Rudolf Baumbach. In 
these stories the old German mythology, which 
like the Greek peopled hill and wood and spring 
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with gnomes and elfs, wakes to life figures 
full of spirit in the glades of the Thuringian 
Forest. 

Among the few original novels of the year 
the first place is due to Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer’s tales of ‘Georg Jenatsch,” ‘The 
Saint,” a pilgrim’s tale, and ‘‘ Das Brigittchen 
von Trogen.”” Paul Heyse has printed in the 
magazines a story of the troubadours of Pro- 
vence, notable for subtilty and coloring, called 
‘““The Lame Angel,” and under the title of 
“The Ass,” a humorous picture of pessimistic 
philosophy in the ruinous huts of poverty. 
Louise yon Frangois, in her humorous story, 
‘Phosphorus Hollunder,” has furnished a de- 
scription of a refined character confined in a 
small town, after the manner of Jean Paul. 
Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach, in her “‘ Newly 
Collected Tales,” has supplied characteristic 
pictures from the stratum bordering between 
art and handicraft. Rosegger, her fellow- 
countryman, whose collected works have been 
published this year, gives graphic descriptions 
of life among the Austrian Alps. A third 
Austrian writer, Leopold Kompert, known 
from his noyelettes, ‘‘ From the Ghetto,” as an 
able delineator of the Jewish popular spirit, 
has in his ‘‘Heini and Franzi” presented a 
psychological and exciting story of school life. 
The hero in the last volume of Freytag’s 
‘“Ahnen” (the descendant of Ingo, King of 
the Vandals) condescended to settle down, as 
a Dr. Kénig, in the humble position of editor 
of a small weekly paper in a Silesian village. 
The solution of the historical problem, which 
had been anxiously awaited for eight years, and 
followed through six volumes, seems to be that 
Europe, according to the dictum of Gervinus, 
is ripening for republics. While Freytag has 
thus descended to every-day life, Felix Dahn, 
the historian of the Western Goths and the 
glorifier of the Ostrogoths, has ascended in 
“Sind Gétter?” to the gods of the Walhalla, 
where the father of the gods, Odin, finds com- 
fort in a pantheistico-pessimistic view of life, 
which he seems to have learned from Schopen- 
hauer. Georg Ebers is the Alma-Tadema of 
novelists; his last novel, ‘‘The Emperor,” 
carries the reader back to the days of the 
Egyptian Renaissance under Hadrian. The 
learned author has this time not been content 
with exhibiting his stupendous knowledge of 
the detail of archeology, but, as in his best 
work, ‘‘ Homo Sum,” has devoted his strength 
mainly to delineating the contradictory char- 
acter of his chief figure, which is a marvelous 
mixture of brilliant and dangerous qualities. 

A most interesting epistolary collection, and 
one not merely historical, but full of human 
interest, is that of the letters of Maria Theresa 
to her children and friends published by the 
historian Alfred yon Arneth. Another set of 
letters, those of a brother of the great Swiss 
historian Johannes Miller from ‘ Herder’s 
House in Weimar,” written toward the dawn 
of the golden age of German literature, are a 
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genuine specimen of the sentimental eccentric- 
ity and fantastic enthusiasm of the day. The 
accounts of the travels of another student are 
an illustration of the cosmopolitan sentiments 
and revolutionary enthusiasm for the young 
French republic that prevailed among the con- 
temporaries of the First Consul. The author, 
Oarl Hase, was a Jena philologist, who im- 
agined that Greek liberty was about to reap- 
pear in France. He wandered on foot to Paris 
with twenty thalers and his Homer in his 
pocket. There the young Grecian, owing to his 
knowledge of languages, finding friends among 
the most distinguished scholars, obtained a 
post in the National Library, and was after- 
ward tutor to the subsequent Emperor Napo- 
leon III. Hermann Rollett’s splendid collec- 
tion of the authentic portraits of Goethe is 
accompanied by full and critical remarks by 
the editor. The portraits are not unfrequently 
very different from the usual conception of the 
poet. This year’s number of the Goethe an- 
nual, edited by Ludwig Geiger, contains among 
other contributions an interesting article on 
Goethe’s relations to Denmark, from the pen of 
the eminent literary historian Georg Brandes. 

The last volume of Vischer’s critical essays, 
“ Altes und Neues,” contains a vindication of 
his disputed opinion about the second part of 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust.”” The same writer also con- 
tributes a critical study on the Swiss novelist 
Gottfried Keller, whose strange romance en- 
titled “‘Green Henry,” after the manner of 
“Wilhelm Meister,” has this year re-appeared 
remodeled and with an entirely different ending. 
In Buchner’s “ Life of Freiligrath,” in letters, 
we are presented with a view of the real life 
of a man whose poetic flame showed itself 
early, and, in spite of all outward bindrances, 
burst forth on the volcanic soil of his native 
Rhineland. 

Leopold von Ranke has begun an extensive 
work on universal history. While this work 
gives history in a cosmopolitan form, others, 
such as Arnold’s “‘ Early Teutonic Period” and 
Dahn’s “ Teutonic Peoples and Tribes,” pre- 
sent history in a national form; others, again, 
such as L. von Gonzenbach’s ‘‘ Life of Hans 
Ludwig von Erlach,” present it in a local shape. 
Arnold has set himself the task of bringing 
Tacitus’s account of the Germans again into 
repute in opposition to Cesar’s derogatory re- 
ports. Dahn is acknowledged one of the best 
authorities on the Teutonic tribes. 

The travels of Baron von Hibner, late Aus- 
trian statesman and embassador, which were 
first published in French, have appeared as a 
German original. Ludwig Steub’s pleasant 
pictures “From Tyrol” and Martin Schleich’s 
“‘ April Days in Italy” are interesting descrip- 
tions of European scenes. 

An artist’s work on Leonardo da Vinci has 
recently appeared, by the painter Ludwig, in 
Rome. Among the works relating to music the 
most noteworthy are E. Hanslick’s ‘ Musika- 
lische Stationen,” a series of new critical es- 
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says, and a collection of unpublished ‘‘ Mozart- 
iana,’” by Gustav Nottebohm. 

Among the political works Franz von Léher’s 
‘Russland’s Werben und Wollen” occupies a 
prominent place. Conspicuous also are the 
somewhat dogmatic “Essays” of Ed. Lasker, 
the leader of the National Liberal party; note- 
worthy also is the series of speeches of the 
Chancellor (1871-79). 

German philosophy again stands, as it did ab 
hundred years ago, under the influence of Kant. 
Kant hoped to establish human knowledge on 
a new and indestructible foundation by giving 
proofs of the unalterable a priori elements in 
man’s capability of knowledge. This discovery 
was first made public by him in his inaugural 
address in 1770, and the proofs were given in 
his three principal works, ‘The Critique of 
Pure Reason,” “The Critique of Practical 
Knowledge,” and ‘The Critique of the Power 
of Judgment.” ‘The first of these, which isthe 
starting-point for all modern German philoso- 
phy, as Locke’s essay is that of all modern 
English philosophy, appeared in 1781. It has 
become necessary to form a special system of 
Kantian philology, and it is also necessary to 
have special commentaries on Kant on account 
of the obscurities and contradictions that orig- 
inally existed in the work or have gradually 
crept into it. Hans Vaihinger, a pupil of the 
late Albert Lange, the founder of the Neokant- 
ian school, has come forward to meet this 
want with an able and exhaustive commentary 
on Kant’s “ Oritique of Pure Reason,” in which 
he compares the text of the manuscript version 
with all the other editions, and offers, in con- 
tinued succession, an explanation and compar- 
ison of these together with the main substance 
of all Kant’s other works. Another admirer 
of the Kénigsberg sage, Karl Kehrbach, has 
reprinted another work of Kant’s, “Toward 
Everlasting Peace”; it isasmall work, but one 
which, considering the dangers impending, is 
doubly important at present. It appeared first 
in 1795, amid the hue and cry of the war of 
the Revolution. Kant’s sermon on peace, in 
which he expresses the hope to see the dis- 
putes of nations settled by a supreme interna- 
tional law court, was unfavorably received by 
his contemporaries, who thought it contained 
“too glaring an amount of democratic senti- 
ment.” Of the other philosophical writings 
of the year, some follow the path struck by 
Kant, such as Otto Kaspari’s treatise “On the 
Certainty of Knowledge,” and Robert Zimmer- 
mann’s ‘‘Outlines of Anthroposophy”; the 
latter offers the first encyclopedic conclusion 
of Herbart’s realism. Other works, such as 
“The Visible and Invisible World,” by the 
spiritualist Perty, and ‘‘On the Prejudices of 
Mankind,” by another spiritualist, Hellenbach, 
who, in spite of an otherwise unprejudiced 
mind, seems prejudiced in favor of mediums 
and spirit-rapping, are a proof that Kant has 
not proved sufficient to enlighten all. 

Gresce.—tThe first collected edition of the 
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poet Achilles Paraschos fills three volumes, 
and represents the activity of twenty years, 
In days when the realistic school is beginning 
to gain ground in Greece he has remained true 
to the romantic school. He is the most con- 
siderable Greek lyric poet of the day. The 
wit of the Téawrec of Demetrius Kokkos is pure 
Attic. Georgios Suris shows talent in his 
comic verses. Georgios Drosinis is a young 
and promising poet. In his collection of lyr- 
ics, “* Cobwebs,” he wavers between the ten- 
derness of Coppée and the humor of Heine. 
The Calderon medal offered by the Madrid 
Academy has been carried off from thirteen 
competitors by Const. Xenos. 

The editing of unpublished sources of the 
history of mediwval Greece and of texts of 
popular literature is zealously pursued. Con- 
stantine Sathas has brought out in Paris the 
first two volumes of his “Monuments Grecs.” 
Lambros has completed his edition of the hith- 
erto inedited works of M. Akominatos, Bishop 
of Athens (1182-1220), and has published at 
Paris his “Collection de Romans Grecs,” a 
collection of medizeval Greek poems. A. Mili- 
arakis has printed the epopee on Basilios Di- 
genis Acritas. Gabriel Sophocles has brought 
out a versified work of the polymath Ossarios 
Daponte. Gabriel Destunis has published at 
St. Petersburg the song of Armuris and a thre- 
nos on the capture of Athens by the Turks, 
He has also issued a popular poem of Trebi- 
zond, “ Xanthinos.” The late Professor Wag- 
ner’s ‘‘ Trois Poémes Grecs du Moyen Age in- 
édits” have been printed. A. Sigalas has pub- 
lished, under the title of ‘‘ Collection of Na- 
tional Poetry,” about 400 popular songs with 
the music. Interesting is the collection of 
Epirote songs made by the late Pan. Aravan- 
tinos. 

In philology there are: A metrical transla- 
tion in the popular language of the “‘ Odyssey ” 
by Jacob Polylas; the treatises by A. Tzerepis 
upon Greek compound words; upon the Are- 
opagus, by K. Papamichalopulos; on the ‘“ Fes- 
tivals of the Ancient Greeks,” by A. Maltos; 
‘Critical Remarks on Strabo,” and on “The 
Native City of Peonius of Mende,” by M. Di- 
mitsas; and on ‘ The Scientific Determination 
of Ancient Greek Plants by Aid of the Present 
Names,” by S. Krinos, ‘A Short Account of 
Education among the Modern Greeks,” by C. 
Xanthopulos, is a useful book. Praise is due 
to the work published in Paris by G. Chasiotis, 
“TInstraction Publique chez les Grecs depuis 
la Prise de Constantinople,” in which the his- 
tory of the formation of schools throughout 
Hellenic lands during the last four hundred 
years is related. 

N. Philippidis has treated of an interesting 
chapter in the national history in his work on 
‘<The Uprising in Macedonia in 1821.” The 
“‘ Historical Studies” of M. Renieris treat of 
the accession of the Oandiote Philip Filarges 
to the Papal throne as Alexander V, and of 
the position of the Byzantine Empire at the 
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Council of Bale. A work written in German 
by S. Pappageorg, ‘‘ Ueber den Aristeasbrief,”” 
contains a collation of a codex hitherto unused. 
G. Derbos treats of ““The Legendary Journey 
of St. Peter to Rome.” 

Horranp.—A young author, G. Jonckbloet, 
has given in ‘“ Vlindertjens” (‘‘ Butterflies”) 
some charming poems. Mallinckrodt’s patriotic 
poems and Lovendaal’s love poems are writ- 
ten with warmth of feeling. <A little volume 
of the poetry of Mrs. Hymans-Herzveld, who 
has died, has just been issued. Under the 
pseudonym of “ Fiore della Neve” a poet has 
come before the public with “ Liefde in het 
Zuiden” (‘Love in the South”), narrating a 
love tragedy in verse of a very high order. 

A prose translation of all the plays of Shake- 
speare has been completed this year by A. 8. 
Kok. 

An interesting book for the history of the 
Church is Pierson’s ‘“Studién over Calvyn,” 
by which he has highly incensed the admirers 
of Calvin. 

The fact that Holland and Belgium have re- 
joiced in 1881 in the fiftieth anniversary of 
their separation has led many to write once 
more about the war of 1831, and the campaign 
of ten days. So Wupperman has written the 
“Geschiedenis van den Tiendaagschen Veld- 
tocht” ; Weitzel, ‘‘ Herrinneringen van een oud- 
Vry williger ” (‘‘ Memoirs of an ex-V olunteer”), 
and Captain de Bas, ‘‘ Two Reviews in ’31.” 

Partly to the history of the Church and 
aie to that of literature belongs the post- 

umous work of Professor Moll, ‘‘ Geert Groe- 
te’s Dietsche Vertalingen,” edited by Profess- 
or Acquoy. The first part of a new edition 
of Huygens’s works has appeared, which will 
be a worthy counterpart of Leendertz’s edition 
of Hooft. Professor Moltzer published the 
fourth part of his ‘Studies and Sketches,” the 
plays of Starter (seventeenth century), an 
Englishman by birth. Dr. Jan te Winkel has 
published an essay on Blasius. The third part 
of Dr. van Vloten’s ‘‘ Nederlandsch Klucht- 
spel” is finished. In the Dutch farces we see 
all the native humor and aversion to prudery. 
Galandat Huét is publishing some of the un- 
printed letters from and to Elizabeth Wolff. 
Beets has edited the poems of the accomplished 
Anna Visscher. 

Busken Huét is writing in French a history 
of the civilization of the Dutch down to the 
seventeenth century. 

The “ Archives of Dutch History of Art,” 
continued for many years by Obreen, contain 
interesting details of the clubs of painters and 
the Guild of St. Lucas. Johan Gram, in ‘Onze 
Schilders in Pulchri Studio,” describes the lives 
of about eighty modern painters, with many 
anecdotes. A more serious book is Vosmaer’s 
‘Modern Painters”; the first essay, on Isra- 
éls, contains etchings, photographs, and por- 
traits, and says more about the artist’s work 
than about the artist. 

A novelty in fiction is the ethnographical 
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novel. Mr. Perelaer, the author of ‘‘ Borneo,” 
has succeeded in making his book fascinating 
and instructive at the same time. ‘ La Ren- 
zoni,” by Melati van Java, is her best novel. 
Other works of fiction are Beekman’s ‘ Schet- 
sen en Novyellen,” and Van Maurik’s new vol- 
ume. Van Bloemen Waanders gives his read- 
ers in his ‘‘Indische Schetsen” the benefit of 
his knowledge of Indian affairs. Reminis- 
cences of India and impressions of Holland are 
to be found in Gideon’s “‘ Brieven aan de Neef- 
jes in de Oost” (‘‘ Letters to my Nephews in 
the East Indies”). Werumens Buning has 
written another volume of tales, ‘‘ Our Ances- 
tors on the Ocean,” in which the Dutch naval 
heroes are painted in a graphic and genial style. 
A novel by Marcellus Emants, ‘* Jong Holland,” 
takes a pessimistic view of his contemporaries. 
Pleasant books of fiction are two little novels 
of Ter Burch, “ Sproken van Minne” (‘“‘ Tales 
of Love’’). : 

Huneary.—Peace prevails in Southeastern 
Europe, and the effect is gradually becoming 
visible. Hungary has always exercised a strong 
intellectual influence upon the small Christian 
nationalities of the East. Professor Max Mil- 
ler is to a certain extent right when he pleads 
for the use of a better known language. But 
one point which has been overlooked is that 
Hungarians before all keep an eye upon their 
own nation, and that knowledge can be only 
diffused among a people if clad in the national 
garb. This is especially the case with the 
Hungarians, who defend themselves against 
the formidable influence of Germany, and who 
strengthen their national individuality by using 
their vernacular for scientific purposes. Of 
literary productions which interest a wider cir- 
cle the “‘ Ungarische Revue,” a periodical writ- 
ten in German, gives extracts from the papers 
read before the Academy, and papers upon 
Hungarian topics from the pens of eminent 
men. 

Jékai has two novels, called ‘‘ Those who 
Die Twice” and “Pater Peter” (‘Friar Pe- 
ter’’), which prove the fertility of this gifted 
author. Among the novel-writers of the young- 
er generation, Cornelius Abranyi keeps the 
first place. In his “Old and New Gentry,” 
the contrast between an impoverished country 
squire and a financial upstart is handled. Next 
stands Colomannus Mikszath, whose fiction, 
* Our Slavonian Countrymen,” is a faithful 
picture of life in Upper Hungary. Not less in- 
teresting is Gustav Beksics’s ‘‘ The Country of 
Liberty,” a description of England in the form 
of anovel. Hungarian fiction suffers from the 
competition of foreign countries. 

Next to the novel, lyric poetry is most in 
fashion. Alad4r Mad4ch and Ludovic Bartok 
have come forward with a collection of their 
scattered verses. Of the older writers, John 
Vajda is a poet of talent and narrative power ; 
Paul Gyulai is, after Arany, the most eminent 
Hungarian poet, of great finish and elegance; 
and A, Greguss is a tasteful versifier of fables. 
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In dramatic literature Gregor Csiky earned 
the laurels of the year with his ‘ Czifra Nyo- 
morusig” (‘¢ Splendid Misery ”’). 

In philology the Academy has published 
“Tinguistic Monuments.” Count G. Kuun’s 
edition of the ‘‘ Petrarca Codex ” is placed be- 
fore the scientific world in a Latin translation. 
Turcologists will be thankful for his edition of 
the Cumanian glossary, which dates from 1803. 
Professor J. Budenz has finished at last his 
“ Magyar-ugor dsszehasonlité Szotar” (‘‘ Mag- 
yar - Ugrian Comparative Dictionary”), and 
students of the Ugrian branch of the Ural-Al- 
taic languages will now have ample opportu- 
nity to get acquainted with the degree of affin- 
ity existing between the Finnish, Esthonian, 
and other tongues, and the Magyar. Adopting 
the theory, by no means proved, of the pre- 
dominantly Finn-Ugrian character of the Mag- 
yar tongue, valuable portions of his work are 
defaced by arbitrary etymologies. In “ Az Isz- 
lam,” by Dr. J. Goldziher, Islamism is shown 
in its real character as the religion of the in- 
habitants of the desert, with its traditions, its 
hagiology, its influence upon the old architec- 
tonic monuments, and the European prejudices 
against it. ‘The Great Epic Poems of the 
World,” by Charles Szasz, contains extracts 
from the great epics of the Indians, Persians, 
and Greeks. A contribution to the history of 
education in Hungary is ‘“ Our Public Instruc- 
tion in the Eighteenth Century,” by the late 
Aladar Molnér. To educational literature be- 
longs also M. Ludvic Felméri’s ‘The Present 
State of Public Instruction in England.” 

“‘The Speeches of Francis Deak from 1829 
to 1847,” edited by E. Konyi, was warmly re- 
ceived by the public. 

Connected with the politics of the last dec- 
ades is Mr. Francis Pulszky’s concluding vol- 
ume of his memoirs. It contains the impres- 
sions of a former political refugee in London 
and in New York. Of an outspoken character 
are the essays and speeches of Augustus Tre- 
fort, at present Minister of Public Instruction 
in Hungary. 

Sigismundus Ormos’s “The History of Hun- 
garian Civilization during the Period of the 
Arpadians” is the first part of a large work on 
the history of civilization in Hungary, and from 
which we learn that Hungary during the mid- 
dle ages was not entirely dependent on German 
civilization, but owed a good deal to Italy and 
Byzantium. 

Iraty.—Notwithstanding the great number 
of theatres, and the proverbial proficiency of 
third-rate actors and actresses in Italy, the num- 
ber of new plays acted is small in comparison 
with the number written. Out of one hundred 
and one plays presented at the competition in- 
stituted by the jury of the National Drama of 
Milan, not one was considered worthy of the 
stage. Public opinion remains faithful to its 
favorite authors. The loss of Pietro Cossa, the 
Roman dramatist, and of Tommaso Gherardi 
del Testa, of Pistoia, was very deeply felt, but 
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there are still about ten distinguished writers 
who contend for public favor: Cavallotti and 
Castelnuovo, of Milan; Ludovico Muratori, of 
Rome; Achille Torelli, of Naples; Giacinto 
Gallina, of Venice; Bettoli, of Parma; Giuseppe 
Giacosa, Vittorio Bersezio, Leopoldo Marenco, 
and Valentino Carrera, of Turin. The last- 
named has had great success at Turin with a 
play in two acts, the subject of which is the 
last days of Goldini, the Venetian dramatist. 
F. Galanti’s volume, entitled ‘‘ Carlo Goldoni e 
Venezia nel Secolo XVIII,” is one of the best 
literary monographs produced in Italy. This 
book, like Antonio Virgili’s ‘‘ Francesco Berni,” 
which also appeared this year, is the result of 
many years of conscientious work, and is a 
proof of the way in which literary criticism 
has advanced in Italy within the last few years. 

Count Louis Sernagiotto has written the lives 
of two Venetian painters, Natale and Felice 
Schiavyoni. A work on Correggio is by a Greek 
lady, Marguerite Mignaty, and is written in 
French. Signor Molmenti is illustrating the 
works of the great Venetian masters; and 
Signor Bertolotti has compiled in two volumes 
a curious account of the life of Lombard art- 
ists in Rome. All the congresses which have 
this year met in Italy, and especially the Inter- 
national Geographical Congress of Venice and 
the International Geological Congress of Bo- 
logna, have given birth to a number of special 
publications and interesting memoirs. Besides 
these has also appeared this year the second 
volume of the ‘‘ Acts of the International Con- 
gress of Orientalists at Florence.” 

Antonio Lubin has written an excellent com- 
mentary on the “‘DivinaCommedia.” Giuseppe 
Jacopo Ferrazzi has edited a ‘‘ Bibliografia Ario- 
stesca.” The collected works of Bernardino 
Zendrini, the translator of Heine, have been 
published, with a biography. The ‘ Ricordi 
della Giovinezza di Alfonso La Marmora,” by 
Louis Chiala, is a book of thrilling interest. 
The twelfth and last volume of the works of 
Shakespeare, translated by Giulio Carcano, has 
been printed. Contemporary portraits, ‘‘ Dis- 
raeli and Gladstone,” are by Ruggiero Bonghi. 
The ‘Codex Astensis” of Malabayla has been 
carefully edited by Quintino Sella. The first 
volume of the ‘Storia della Letteratura in 
Italia’ has been published at Genoa by Eman- 
uele Celesia. The important ‘‘ Carteggio Gali- 
leiano Inedito” was issued by the Marquis 
Giuseppe Campori, of Modena. Dr. Giovanni 
Urtoller de Cesena has published ‘‘ Lo Statuto 
Fondamentale del Regno d’ Italia,” with a com- 
mentary. 

The most popular of the poets, Giosué Car- 
ducci, has issued no volume this year, though 
he has published a good many poems in differ- 
ent newspapers of republican and naturalistic 
tendencies. One of these papers, ‘‘La Cronaca 
Bizantina,” published in Rome, occasioned some 
stir and emotion. The ‘‘ Giobbe” is a satirical 
poem of another illustrious poet. 

Important new Italian novels are the fol- 
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lowing: ‘‘Malombra,” by Giovanni Fogazzaros 
‘* Mio Figlio,” by Salvatore Farina; ‘ Vita de’ 
Campi,” of Giovanni Verga; “Sotto i Ligus- 
tri” and ‘‘Il Roccolo di Sant’ Alipio” of Cac- 
cianiga; ‘“O Tutto o Nulla” of Anton Giulio 
Barrili; ‘La Contessina” of Enrico Castel- 
nuovo; ‘Sfoghi del Signor Scannavini” of 
G. L. Patuzzi; ‘Dalla Finestra” of Grazia 
Pierantoni Mancini; ‘‘ Cuore Infermo” of Ma- 
tilde Serao; “Sull’ Orlo dell’ Abisso” of 
Antonio Baccaredda; *‘ Nuovi Racconti” and 
“Fra Galdino” of B. E. Maineri; and ‘“En- 
tusiasmi,” a posthumous novel of Roberto 
Sacchetti. 

Norway.—A change is taking place in the 
character of Norwegian literature. Norway 
did not feel the impulse of the spirit of roman- 
tic nationalism which originated in Germany 
at the beginning of the century until long after 
it had elsewhere lost its significance. Conse- 
quently, when the chief civilized nations had 
ceased to regard nationality as a natural attri- 
bute, and modern culture as necessarily in an- 
tagonism with it and with poetic sentiment, 
Norwegian writers continued to see in the un- 
cultured rural population of their country the 
true kernel of Norse nationality and the only 
objects worthy of their muse, while in their 
eyes the dwellers in towns were at once pro- 
saic and unnational. Fifteen years ago the 
first signs of a reaction against this mode of 
viewing things made themselves felt, and since 
then the new tendency has gradually been gain- 
ing in strength and extent. ‘The self-elation 
which characterized the earlier literature of 
Norway has vanished, and we find in its place 
a self-depreciation equally strongly marked, to 
which is due the pessimism which distinguishes 
every modern Norwegian writer of any emi- 
nence, and which Ibsen may be said to have 
initiated. 

The most interesting literary productions of 
the past year are certain novels in which this 
new bias is especially strongly marked. These 
works emanate from three young authors, who, 
under widely different conditions and forms of 
development, have each of them produced a 
novel which advocates pessimist views, and 
which will be found to be essentially similar 
to the other two in nature and aims. The first 
to claim attention is ‘“Arbejdsfolk ” (‘* Working 
People”), from the pen of Alexander Kielland. 
He writes gracefully if superficially, and looks 
at the classes below him from a noble and gen- 
erous although false point of view. The scenes 
are laid in the uppermost stratum of Norwe- 
gian town life, which it depicts as fundament- 
ally corrupt, while its literary character is in 
strict accordance with the type introduced 
by Zola in his naturalistic delineations of so- 
ciety. In a shorter story, entitled “‘ Else, a 
Christmas Tale,” Kielland seems to have at- 
tempted to follow English rather than French 
models. Here, too, the heroine belongs to the 
people; and the narrative is gracefully writ- 
ten, but marred by a want of psychological 
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discernment. More pleasant, although not so 
well written, is “ Farlige Folk” (“ Dangerous 
Folk”), by Kristian Elster, who died in 1881. 
A selection of his earlier productions appeared 
under the title of “ Solskyer.” The third of 
these pessimist novels is ‘“ Norsk Provinsliy” 
(‘‘ Norwegian Provincial Life”), by John Paul- 
sen. 

A new drama by Henrik Ibsen produced an 
extraordinary sensation. In a literary respect 
this drama, which is in three acts and is enti- 
tled “‘ Gjengangere ” (‘‘ Ghosts”), is remarka- 
ble for naturalism. 

“En Valkyrie,” by Nordahl Rolfaens, is a 
domestic play based on an historic foundation. 

Among the scientific productions of the year 
must be included the last part of Professor O. 
Rygh’s ‘‘ Norske Oldsager,” as well as Dr. Y. 
Nielsen’s ‘ History of the Development of Civ- 
ilization in the Rural Districts of Norway in 
the Later Centuries,” and Dr. A. O. Bang’s 
“* History of Julian the Apostate.” 

Poranp.—Among the notable _ historical 
works are Stan. Smolka’s ‘“ Miecislaus the Old 
and his Times”; Joseph Szujski’s ‘‘The Re- 
naissance and the Reformation in Poland,” 
which shows erudition and gives a detailed ac- 
count of that period; and Fr. Piekosinski’s 
book ‘On the Rise of the Polish Common- 
wealth,” in which the author offers a new hy- 
pothesis about the origin of the Polish nation 
and the first organization of its estates. Of 
Bobrzynski’s “ Outlines of the History of Po- 
land” an enlarged edition was issued. ‘‘ The 
Life of Count Adam Ozartoryski,’”’ by Bron. 
Zaleski, remains unfinished. T. Wojciechow- 
ski’s ‘“‘Kasimir the Monk,” one of the early 
kings of Poland, develops an historical hypothe- 
sis. Among the works of the essay species are 
W. Przyborowski’s ‘‘The Country Folk Here 
and Eslewhere,” and A. Kraushar’s ‘* Albrecht 
Laski.” The publication of the historical writ- 
ings left by J. Bartoszewicz has reached its 
eleventh volume. In this class of literature 
also fall Pawinski’s “‘ Finance System in Poland 
in the Days of Stephan Batory,” J. Falkowski’s 
‘* Olose of the Polish Insurrection in 1831,” and 
“The Neapolitan Debt,” by K. Kantecki. 

Kraszewski during the past year has pub- 
lished no less than twenty-one volumes of new 
novels. German translations of some of his 
novels have recently been published in Vienna. 
Next to Kraszewski in ability comes T. T. Jez 
(properly Sig. Milkowski), who has published 
two historical novels, ‘‘ Hard Times” and ‘‘ The 
Grandson of Choronzy.” His earlier novels 
have been translated into French, and Milkow- 
ski has since been applying his pen to French 
literature. Among humorous writers the best 
are J. Lam, the author of ‘‘ Wonderful Ca- 
reers,” a cutting social satire, and Boleslaus 
Prus (properly Glowacki). 

In the domain of dramatic poetry comedy 
predominates. A. Fredro, the younger, does 
not possess his father’s eminent talent, yet in- 
herited the gift of being able to excite laughter. 
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One of his comedies (‘‘ The Mentor ’’) was per- 
formed with success in Hamburg.  Blizinski 
during the year published a collection of his 
comedies, and wrote a new one, called “ The 
Shipwrecked,” which is quite equal to his old- 
er ones. One of Balucki’s best works is his 
last comedy, “ Brilliant Matches” (‘‘ Grube 
Ryby”’). In the way of theatrical success all 
these have been outstripped by the patriotic 
piece ‘‘ Kosciuszko at Raclawice,” by W. La- 
sota (a nom de plume), excelling in delinea- 
tion of character and stage effects. In the 
domain of serious drama belong W. Szyma- 
nowski’s ‘‘ The Statue” and A. Urbanski’s “ Un- 
der the Roof,” which treats of a painful epi- 
sode from the insurrection of ’63. 8. Weclew- 
ski has translated the tragedies of Euripides, 
and Swiecicki three of Lope de Vega’s come- 
dies. The dramatic fragments by Mrs. R. Ko- 
nopnicka, entitled “From the Past,” are, in 
fact, poems of a liberal tendency. The author 
has won more fame by her lyric poems, which 
are distinguished by their artistic form, while 
the subjects are generally connected with so- 
cial questions of the day. Other lyrics are J. 
Chamiec’s ‘‘ Autumn Songs.” Dr. A. Weisz 
has published in Leipsic a German translation 
of Mickiewicz’s masterpiece, ‘‘ Thaddius.” P. 
Soboleski has rendered similar service to the 
national literature by a work published by 
him in Chicago, in English, entitled ‘“ Poets 
and Poetry of Poland: a Collection of Polish 
Verses, including a Short Account of the His- 
tory of Polish Poetry.” 

From the other branches of literature should 
be mentioned a work by the critic P. Chmie- 
lowski, ‘‘ Outlines of Polish Literature during ~ 
the last Sixteen Years,” W. Spasowicz’s stud- 
ies on the two Polish poets Pol and Syrokomla, 
and his admirable history of Polish literature 
contained in the ‘‘ History of the Slavonic Lit- 
eratures.” A. Reman, a botanist and traveler, 
has published ‘‘ Sketches from a Journey to 
South Africa in 1875-77; and J. Finkelhaus, 
‘“* Pictures from Life in Northeastern Africa.” 
The collected works of J. Kremer, the philoso- 
pher, and those of L. Siemienski, the esthetic 
writer and poet, have appeared. The Counts 
Przezdziecki have completed the publication of 
the works of the old Polish historian Dlugosz 
(fifteenth century). 

Portucat.—The only symptoms of vitality 
apparent in Portugal are those evoked by the 
conflict between the aspirations of the people, 
the power of the Government, and the insti- 
tutions of the country. Many of the publi- 
cations of the year demonstrate the exist- 
ence of the struggle which is going on _ be- 
tween opinions and institutions, and various 
works of history and poetry attest intellectual 
independence. Oliveira Martins’s “ Portugal 
Contemporanea” gives a complete picture of 
Portuguese history from the death of Dom 
John VI in 1826 to the present time, and ex- 
hibits new democratic and socialist aspirations 
in opposition to effete monarchical principles. 
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The professor and democrat, Rodrigues de Frei- 
tas, has written a review of this book in which 
Dom Miguel, whom Senhor Martin describes 
as a generous enthusiast, is proved to have 
been a despot. The ‘‘ Tragas de Historia Con- 
temporanea,”’ by Senhor Antonio Teixeira de 
Macedo, founded upon the parliamentry me- 
moirs of Passos Manoel, discourses upon the 
revolution of September, 1836, and shows the 
efforts of the house of Braganza to stifle the 
national movement in behalf of a constitution. 
Gomes de Amorim has published the first vol- 
ume of a work on the writer Almeida Garrett. 
Councilor Antonio de Serpa has published 
a book called ‘Alexandre Herculano e seu 
Tempo.” 

There is now published a journal of carica- 
ture, “‘O Antonio Maria,” supported by the 
admirable pencil of Raphael Bordalo Pinheiro 
and the incisive pen of Ramalho Ortigad. 
Gomes Leal has published a small poem in al- 
exandrines entitled ‘‘ A Traigad,” which sati- 
rizes King Dom Luiz with regard to the treaty 
of Lourenco Marquez. It was much read and 
applauded, and it was only after the issue of 
the fourth edition that the Government or- 
dered the apprehension of the writer; they 
were, however, obliged to liberate him after 
three months’ detention, without bringing him 
to trial. Leal also published two other poems 
conceived in the same vein, ‘‘O Hereje” and 
“O Renegado.” 

The first volume of the ‘“ Portuguese Plu- 
tarch” contains the biographies of the Infante 

*D. Henrique, Vasco da Gama, Camoens, Da- 
miad de Goes, D. John IV, Padre Antonio Vi- 
eira, Marquis de Pombal, Luiza Todi, Correa 
de Serra, Bocage, Monsinho de Silveira, and 
Herculano. The second volume contains the 
biographies of S& de Miranda, D. Francisco de 
Almeida, Fernad de Magalhaes, Infanta D. Ma- 
ria, D. Manoel, Felix de Avellar Brotero, Du- 
que de Lafoes, José Anastacio da Cunha, Fer- 
nandez Thomaz, Domingos Antonio Sequeira, 
and Garrett. 

A large volume has just been published on 
‘“Questoes de Litteratura e Arte Portugueza,”’ 
in which are treated the personality of Gran 
Vasco, the Portuguese nationality of Amadis 
de Gaul, and the artistic style of Gil Vicente, 
founder of the Portuguese theatre. 

Teixeira Bastos, one of the most devoted 
apostles of positive philosophy in Portugal, 
has published ‘“‘Comte e o Positivismo.” The 
same writer publishes a series of ‘¢ Estudos 
sobre a Historia da Humanidade,” a book of 
verses, ‘‘As Vibracoes do Seculo,” and a 
book of political philosophy, ‘‘ A Dissolugad do 
Regimen Monarchico Representativo.” 

Investigations regarding Portuguese folk-lore 
are being prosccuted, and in numerous reviews, 
such as the ‘ Positivismo,” the “‘ Era Nova,” 
the ‘‘ Pantheon,” the ‘‘ Vanguarda,” and the 
“ Revista de Glotologia e Ethnologia,” there 
have appeared articles respecting the poetry, 
traditions, and ethnology of the Portuguese 
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people. F. Nogueira has published a volume 
on ‘‘ A Raga Negra,” considered with respect 
to African civilization. The ‘Archivo dos 
Acores” is a collection of historical docu- 
ments, throwing light on the history of the 
Azores. 

Russta.—Two of the most eminent of Rus- 
sian novelists, Dostoyevsky and Pissyemsky, 
died in January. Russia has but four first- 
class novelists left: Gontcharoff, Leo Tolstoy, 
Tourguénief, and Stchedrin, the last, how- 
ever, more of a satirist than a novelist. The 
two former maintained literary silence during 
the year. Tourguénief published two small 
sketches, entitled ‘‘ Portraits of Former Days,” 
and a fantastic novelette, ‘The Hymn of Tri- 
umphant Love.” 

Russia’s literary hero this year has been 
Stchedrin, who has completed his satirical 
epos ‘‘ Beyond the Frontier,” and commenced 
a fresh series of satirical sketches under the 
title of ‘‘ Letters to my Aunt.” Stchedrin for 
more than twenty years has been a faithful 
sentinel standing guard over Russian social life, 
and at the least sign of danger threatening the 
national liberty and happiness he has sounded 
the alarum. For this reason Stchedrin’s satiri- 
cal sketches are read with avidity by the pub- 
lic and cordially detested by the reactionary 
press. Behind the thin veil of easy satire it is 
not hard to discover the aching heart of the pa- 
triot. Obliged to conform to the rigorous laws 
entorced by a suspicious censorship, Stchedrin 
has invented a style of his own, quite intelli- 
gible to his readers, and yet proof against the 
scrutiny of the censor. 

The satirico-realistic school, founded by Go- 
gol, has met with favor. Among the more 
remarkable novels belonging to this type is S. 
Ataya’s “Growing Poor,” a series of sketches 
from the life of a country gentleman, who 
wishes to improve the condition of the peas- 
ants and the value of his land, but is deceived 
by swindlers and ruined in speculations. The 
same subject is treated by Stakhyéeff in “On 
the Decline.” In Saloff’s novel, ‘‘ The Young 
Squire of Olshana,” a land-owner commences a 
career of improvement, but finding himself, as 
well as the people, a victim to deception, he 
loses his faith in humanity and himself takes 
to cheating. What has thus been done for the 
squirearchy, Gleb Ouspyensky has done for the 
peasantry in ‘‘ Rural Disorganization.” Other 
novels of the year are by Lyeskoff, Severin, 
Avsyéenko, Byelinsky, Snitko, Kouststchey- 
sky, Boborykin, Stcheglof, Madame Olga Sha- 
pir, and others. Markyevitch has tried to con- 
nect the plot of his novel ‘ Crisis”? with the 
origin of Nihilism. W. Krestovsky has de- 
voted “ Egyptian Darkness” to a gloomy de- 
scription of the life of the Jews for the last 
two generations in Russia. 

Russian poetry has been very poor. A few 
unpublished poems of Pushkin and Nekrassoft 
have been given to the world. Madame A. 
Lyoff’s poems promise a fair future. Nyemiro- 
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vitch Dantchenko, hitherto known as a traveler 
and novelist, has also added his name to the list 
of poets. 

The drama has been equally sterile. Ostrov- 
sky has completed another comedy, his forty- 
third, ‘Obedient Wives.” Palm’s new comedy, 
‘The Electors,” is a lively piece. A play by 
Kryloff, entitled ‘The Municipality Dissolved,” 
is full of scenes from provincial town life and 
very humorous. 

In the domains of learning and research Rus- 
sian writers have devoted themselves lately 
more particularly to the past, present, and 
probable future condition of their own country. 
Oount Ouvaroff has published ‘* Archeology of 
Russia: the Stone Age.” Contributions to the 
ancient history of Russia have been made by 
Professor Drozdovsky in bis researches on the 
chief monument of ancient Russian legislation, 
the so-called Russkaya Pravda; by Bogolyég, 
“ History of the Principality of Tchernigoff” ; 
and Professor Klyoutchevsky in his work on 
“The Council of Boyars in Ancient Russia,” 
which not only gives a history of that legisla- 
tive assembly, but also of the society of the 
period. ‘The Power of the State in Rus- 
sia in the Eighteenth Century,” by Professor 
Dityatyn, and a very good work by B. Semeff- 
sky, “The Peasants during the Reign of Cathe- 
rine IJ,” are the only two books treating of 
the eighteenth century. Senator Rovinsky’s 
“Russian Popular Woodcuts” is valuable to 
the student of the history of manners and cus- 
toms; it describes nearly five thousand wood- 
cuts, and includes about four hundred repro- 
ductions. Among other historical works may 
be noted Preobrazhensky’s ‘‘ Moral Condition 
of Russian Society according to Maximus Gre- 
cus and other Oontemporary Authorities,” 
Prokhoroft’s ‘“ Materials for the History of 
Russian Costume,” and Soumtzoff’s “‘ Marriage 
Rites of Russia.” An interesting addition to 
the history of the nineteenth century has been 
furnished by Zablotsky-Desyattoffsky in a bi- 
ography, ‘‘ Count Kissyelyeff and his Times.” 
The author has been able to make some remark- 
able disclosures. No insignificant number of 
memoirs has been published, among others 
those of Boutyenyeff, a diplomatist of the time 
of Catherine II and Alexander I, of Madame 
Karatygin, and the letters of Count Rostop- 
stchine, the Metropolitan Filaret, etc. Pro- 
fessor Ivanyoukoff’s latest work is entitled 
‘The Abolition of Serfdom in Russia.” Pro- 
fessor Kotlyarevsky has published a ‘ Biblio- 
graphical Essay on Early Russian Literature,” 
Professor Alexander V yessyelovsky “ Research- 
es upon Russian Popular Religious Songs,” and 
Vyessin a “ History of Journalism in Russia.” 
Parts of Professor Korsch’s ‘General His- 
tory of Literature,” and the second volume of 
Porfiryeff’s ‘‘ History of Russian Literature,” 
have appeared. In Professor Vinogradoft’s 
“Origin of Feudalism under the Lombards,” 
the principal conclusion at which the author 
arrives is, that in Italy, in the ninth and tenth 
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centuries, the connection between the depend- 
ence of the vassal and the benefictwm had not 
yet become necessary. On ecclesiastical his- 
tory the most important book is the second 
volume of Professor Goloubinsky’s “‘ History 
of the Russian Church.” Znamyensky’s book 
on ‘‘ The Ecclesiastical Schools of Russia before 
their Reform in 1802” is also an interesting 
addition to church history. Toward univer- 
sal church history Lybydyff’s book on the 
“Ecumenical Councils of the Fourth and Fifth 
Centuries” is a valuable contribution, as is 
also Professor Ivantzoff-Platonoft’s ‘ Religious 
Movements in the Eastern Church in the Fourth 
and Fifth Centuries.” ‘Russian Religious 
Sects,” by Youzoff, is a work of great interest. 

Philosophy has not been fruitful, and with 
the exception of Professor Vladislavlyeff’s 
“Psychology” and ‘‘ Lectures on the Philoso- 
phy of Religion,” by Professor Koudryatsyeff, 
there has been nothing original. 

Some interesting works of travel and geog- 
raphy have appeared, notably a work by Pro- 
fessor Minayeff on ‘“ Ancient India,” This 
is a detailed review of the notes of a Rus- 
sian traveler in India in the fifteenth century, 
one Nikitin, which have been translated into 
English by Count Vyelgoursky. Potanin’s 
“Sketches of Northwestern Mongolia,” a de- 
scription of a trip taken in 1876-77, and 
Kal’kovsky’s ‘Round the World,” are vivid 
descriptions of the countries they deal with. 
The same may be said of Colonel Kaoulbar’s 
‘* Notes on Montenegro,” and Ogorodnikoftt’s 
“Tn the Land of Freedom,” the result of the 
author’s travels in North America. Ragozin 
has published the second and third volumes 
of his ‘‘ Geographical and Ethnographical De- 
scription of the Volga.” 

In political economy, Professor Yanzhul’s 
treatise on ‘The Salt Duties and the Result 
of their Abolition in England and Russia,” 
may be mentioned. Professor Yanson’s “‘ Sta- 
tistical Investigations of the Imposts paid by 
the Peasants,” Odartchenko on ‘The Russian 
Village Community in Connection with the 
National Character,” and a work by Isayeff 
and Stcherbin on Russian artyels (a sort of 
co-operative labor mutual lability association), 
are important economical works. 

Spain.—The Madrid ‘“ Bibliéfilos,” after re- 
printing Padilla’s ‘‘ Romancero,” have pub- 
lished for the first time the ‘‘ Relacion de la 
Jornada de Pedro de Urstia 4 Omagua y al Do- 
rado,” by an anonymous writer, a faithful pict- 
ure of the atrocities committed in those parts 
by Pedro de Aguirre, followed by the “ Oanci- 
onero General de Hernando del Castillo,” first 
printed at Valencia in 1511. 

Of the ** Documentos Inéditos para la His- 
toria de Espatia” two more volumes, ‘ Guer- 
ras del Pert,” by Pedro Cieza de Leon, and a 
history, hitherto inedited, of the reign of Phil- 
ip IV, have appeared. 

Aribau and Ribadeneyra’s ‘ Bibliotheca de 
Autores Clasicos Espafoles”’ terminated with 
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a full index to the seventy volumes of which it 
is composed. 

Poets lyrical and dramatic abound in Spain. 
Within the year were issued, among others, 
<¢Poesias Festivas,” by Blasco, besides another 
volume of ‘¢ Epigramas,” and “ Aires d’a Miia 
Terra,” by M. Curros Enriquez. This is the 

«second edition, the first having been denounced 
and suppressed and its author excommunicated. 
The collected works of the late Duke of Rivas 
have been reprinted, with an introductory no- 
tice by Don Antonio Canovas del Castillo, the 
late Premier. J. B. Ensefiat, Garcia Lavin, 
and Marin y Carbonel at Saragossa, Trueba 
and Verdaguer at Barcelona, Velarde at Seville, 
and a host of other poets, show that the taste 
for rhyming is not extinct. Campoamor’s lit- 
tle volume of poetry entitled ‘‘ Los Buenos y 
los Sabios,” Echegaray’s ‘‘Gran Galeoto,” and 
Zorrilla’s ‘‘ Recuerdos del Tiempo Viejo,” must 
be mentioned with praise. 

Fernandez y Gonzalez, Valera, Alarcon, Blas- 
co, and Pereda have long amused the public 
with their fictions. Two new novels by the first 
named are entitled ‘‘ La Sobrina del Cura” and 
‘La Leyenda de Madrid.” ‘‘ Medina Zahara,” 
an historical legend by Alcalde, is deserving of 
notice, as well as his ‘“‘ Canto Epico de Lepan- 
to,” perhaps the sole attempt in epic poetry 
made this year in Spain. ‘‘ Nuevos Cantos,” 
by Narciso Campillo, ‘‘ El Primer Loco,” by 
Dofia Rosalia Castro de Murguia, and ‘ Helio- 
dora,” an operetta by the son of Hartzenbusch, 
are other productions in light literature. 

’ The ‘“‘ Cervantistas,” as they style themselves, 
have been comparatively idle of late, and the 
affections and sympathies of Spaniards would 
appear to have been suddenly transferred to 
another national idol, the great Don Pedro Cal - 
deron de Ja Barca, whose second centenary was 
celebrated in May. Innumerable compositions 
in prose or verse poured in from all parts of 
the ancient Spanish monarchy, from America 
and the Philippine Islands, as well as from 
Portugal and Germany; and the festival has 
brought forth a selection of Calderon’s dra- 
matic works in four volumes, by Menendez 
Pelayo; an ‘‘ Album Calderoniano,” by Span- 
ish and Portuguese poets; ‘‘ Homenage 4 Cal- 
deron,” anonymous; and several more works. 
In September the Congress of American Schol- 
ars and Writers (Congreso de los Americanis- 
tas) met. It was attended by delegates from all 
quarters of the globe, especially from France, 
Belgium, and Germany, as well as from re- 
mote parts of America where the Spanish lan- 
guage is still in use. The Government pub- 
lished a splendid volume entitled ‘t Relaciones 
Geograficas de Indias,” for distribution among 
the members of the congress. The editor is 
Marcos Jimenez de la Espada, the indefati- 
gable writer on the geography and history of 
South America. The ‘ Relaciones” are all 
original, and taken from the Archivo de Indias 
in Seville, a vast repository of papers and docu- 
ments relating to America and Asia in general 
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and to the West Indies in particular. They 
form part of a collection prepared in Philip 
Il’s time, with a view to a statistical and polit- 
ical survey of the Spanish monarchy. 

In the department of history a few valuable 
works have appeared, such as ‘Las Ordenes 
Religiosas,” by Antequera; ‘‘ Historia Critico- 
Filoséfica de la Monarquia Asturiana,” by Me- 
nendez Valdés; ‘‘ Galeria de Jesuitas Ilustres,” 
by Father Fidel Fita; ‘‘ Historia de los Hete- 
rodoxos Espafioles,” by Marcelino Menendez 
Pelayo; “ Dofia Ana de Silva y Mendoza,” by 
Julian Saenz de Tejada; ‘‘ Bosquejo Biografico 
de Don Beltran de la Cueva,” by Rodriguez 
Villa; and ‘“ Boceto Historico: Cénovas, su 
Pasado, su Presente y su Porvenir,” by Saurin. 
The “‘Cancionero Basco ” by Monterola, “‘ La 
Danza, Poesia Bable” by Cuesta, ‘Las Liber- 
tades de Aragon” by Danvila, the “‘ Discurso de 
la Comunidad de Sevilla” by Benitez de Lugo, 
‘‘TLa Inundacion de Levante” by Bermejo, and 
“Estudi de Toponomastica Catalana” by Sanpere 
y Miguel, a work of great research, demonstrate 
that Galicians as well as Asturians, the Basques 
and the Catalans, are doing all they can to pre- 
serve their languages or dialects, and save their 
separate histories from oblivion. Laudable ef- 
forts of this sort are being made at Barcelona, 
where the cultivation of science and literature 
has lately made such progress as to render this 
great commercial city in many respects almost 
a rival to Madrid itself. Tarragona, Lérida, 
Gerona, and other towns of Catalonia, and 
generally of the ‘‘ Coronilla de Aragon,” are 
likewise making rapid progress. 

Swepen.—Count Carl Snoilsky has issued 
a volume, “Nya Dikter” (“New Poetry”), 
which must be considered as the most notable 
collection of verse published in Sweden during 
the year. Its spirit is in an eminent degree 
patriotic. He deals with topics derived from 
Swedish history. The volume contains, besides, 
a great many poetical idyls and sketches of 
travel in Europe and Algeria. Noteworthy is 
a commentary, as it were, published by the lady 
who shares his wandering life. 

Another younger poet, A. U. Baath, not 
equal to Snoilsky but yet a genuine poet, has 
published a new volume. A mixture of verse 
and prose fills a volume entitled ‘ Recollec- 
tions from Youth and Travels,” by the popular 
author N. P. Oedman, a work distinguished for 
vivacity and humor. 

Two works of the older poets are worthy of 
mention, the first installment of F. W. Scho- 
lander’s posthumous writings and G. Wen- 
nerberg’s collected works. O. W. Bottiger’s 
“Valda Dikter” (‘Selected Poetry”) and 
‘“Sjelfbiografiska Anteckningar och Bret” are 
posthumous. publications. A memoir was 
published of Peter Fjellstedt, the missionary, 
by Mrs. Emilia Laurin. 

In political history F. F. Carlson’s great 
work, ‘Sveriges Historia under Konungarne 
af Pfalziska Huset,’’ has now reached the be- 
ginning of the reign of Charles XII. Schinkel’s 
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“Recollections of the Modern History of Swe- 
den” has been continued for a great many 
years, but by different authors; the last install- 
ment, treating the years 1828-1835, is written 
by O. Alin. ©, G. Starbiick’s “ Narrations 
from Swedish History,” continued by P. O. 
Backstrém, are now concluded. The great il- 
lustrated ‘“ History of Sweden from the Ear- 
liest Times to the Present Day,” compiled by 
different authors, is approaching completion. 
Four numbers of the sixth and last volume have 
already appeared, Among special works in 
political history J. Mankell’s treatise on the 
policy of Gustavus II Adolphus, in which the 
author maintains the opinion that the King was 
influenced by the ideas of a conqueror rather 
than by those of a champion of faith, has 
aroused animated disputes. August Strindberg 
has commenced a work with the title, ‘The 
Swedish People during a Thousand Years,” 
with engravings by Carl Larsson. The work 
caused great excitement in Sweden, and many 
polemical writings have followed. 

Eichhorn has with a new volume, “ Swedish 
Studies,” contributed to the history of litera- 
ture. To this department belong “ Nektar och 
Gift,” and the continuation of “‘Svenska Hofvets 
och Aristokratiens Historia,” by Arvid Ahnfelt. 
Professor G. Ljunggren has published a new 
volume of his ‘‘ Annals of Swedish Literature.” 
A work of particular importance is ‘“ Philo- 
sophical Investigation in Sweden,” by Professor 
A. Nybleus. Tothe knowledge of the life and 
manners of the Swedish people Arthur Haze- 
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lius has made an important contribution by the 
publication of “Contributions to the Annals 
of our Culture,” of which G. Retzius has writ- 
ten the first part, describing the ancient culture 
of Finland, 

“Spada” has published a collection of lively 
and picturesque sketches made during a sojourn 
in the East. ‘From the Polar Circle to the 
Tropic,” by “Jérgen” (Georg Lundstrém), 
contains, besides a quantity of interesting de- 
scriptions, a fair proportion of satire. 

Mrs. H. Nyblom, the well-known novelist, 
has published a collection of tales, while two 
anonymous ladies have published, one a novel, 
entitied “‘ Marianne,” the other “ From the For- 
est.” A collection of “Stories and Fantasies ” 
is by Ernst Lundqvist. 

Nordenskiéld’s celebrated work, “Vegas 
Fard kring Asien och Europa,” has appeared 
both in Swedish and in several translations, 
It will be followed by several supplementary 
volumes, containing partly popular essays and 
observations by the partakers in the Vega 
expedition, partly strictly scientific treatises 
respecting the results of the voyage, to be 
published at the cost of the state. 

LOCOMOTIVE wirn Durrtex Dreryine- 
Wueezs. <A new type of railroad locomotive 
engine, called from the name of the inventor 
the Fontaine locomotive, has been tested by 
practical use on the Canada Southern Rail- 
way. The results recorded in speed and duty 
are so remarkable as to have attracted the at- 
tention of engineers all over the world, The 

















THE FONTAINE LOCOMOTIVE. 


construction is not only very peculiar, but con- 
flicts apparently with the recognized principles 
of mechanics. Hence, when first described, 
the Fontaine locomotive shared the fate of 
many other important inventions: it was con- 
demned on theoretical grounds, and even de- 
rided by high engineering authorities. 

The peculiarity of the engine is that it has 
two sets of driving-wheels, one on top of the 


other. The main driving-wheels in the Fon- 
taine engines are secured to an elevated axle, 
above the boiler, and running in boxes sup- 
ported by a suitably braced frame, the cylinder 
and piston-rods being set in an inclined posi- 
tion. 

These driving-wheels are of the usual con- 
struction, but do not touch the rails. Resting 
on the rails are other driving-wheels of the 
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game size as the upper ones, with which there 
is a frictional contact. There being no resist- 
ance, when motion is communicated to the 
upper wheels, the same motion is transmitted 
to the lower ones by friction. The contact 
between the main driving-wheels, which are 
actuated by the machinery, and those which 
draw the train by the force communicated to 
them, is not at the outer periphery of the latter, 
which runs on the rails, but at a second tread, 
which is much smaller in diameter. By this 
device, although the circumference of the two 
wheels is about the same, the wheel which rolls 
over the rails revolves more rapidly than the 
upper one, which turns synchronously with 
the strokes of the piston. 

To prevent slipping, an air-pump is employed, 
which is operated from the cab, and which acts 
on a system of levers, by means of which the 
frictional contact between the upper and lower 
drivers is diminished or increased, as occasion 
may require, without disturbing the bearing of 
the lower wheels on the rails. The engine is 
also provided with an equalizing truck, so as 
always to preserve the bearing onthe rail. The 
parts are so arranged that the center of gravity 
of the locomotive will not be so elevated as to 
render it liable to leave the track in turning 
curves. 

An increase of the speed of locomotives as 
ordinarily constructed can be attained only by 
an enlargement of the driving-wheels, or by 
an increase in the number of the strokes of 
the pistons. To enlarge the drivers beyond a 
certain limit is found objectionable, since by 
so doing the center of gravity of the locomo- 
tive is so elevated as to cause a swaying or 
gauge motion, and the locomotive is liable to 
leave the track, especially on curves; and it is 
found impracticable to materially increase the 
number of reciprocations of the piston, except 
at the expense of fuel and the straining of the 
boiler to carry steam at such a pressure as to 
overcome the expansion of steam in the cylin- 
ders. 

By means of this ingenious and boldly novel 
manner of applying the power through auxil- 
jiary drivers, a large increase of speed is ob- 
tained from a given size of driving-wheel, with- 
out increasing the number of piston-strokes or 
the amonnt of fuel consumed. Or, at a con- 
stant rate of speed, a heavier load can be hauled 
with the same consumption of coal, owing to 
the completer development of the effective 
force of the steam. The Fontaine locomotive 
has a theoretical advantage over engines of the 
ordinary type of 80 per cent in speed or trac- 
tion, and a practical gain of 30 per cent over 
engines of the same size is claimed to have 
been demonstrated. An engine of the new 
type has drawn a train over the Pennsylvania 
Railroad between New York and Philadelphia 
at the rate of 90 miles an hour. The second 
engine built on this model, made at the Grant 
Locomotive Works, in Paterson, New Jersey, 
has a total length of wheel-base of 21 feet 5 
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inches, being constructed for a track of 4 feet 
84 inches gauge. Its total weight, loaded, is 
62,000 pounds; weight on the driving-wheels, 
32,000. The driving-wheels are 70 inches in 
diameter, the friction-tread 56 inches in di- 
ameter, and the upper driving- wheel 72 inches 
in diameter. The stroke of the cylinder is 24 
inches, diameter of cylinder 16 inches. The 
tank has 2,000 gallons capacity. There are 
140 tubes, 2 inches in diameter and 11 feet 
long. The grate is 624 inches by 33%; the 
total heating surface, 906 square feet. 

LOCOMOTIVE, COMPRESSED-AIR. Sey- 
eral quite workable compressed-air motors 
have been tried and put into practical employ- 
ment upon street-railroads with partial satis- 
faction in France, Belgium, Great Britain, and 
the United States. None of the devices for the 
use of compressed air thus far invented has 
stood, however, the practical and commercial 
tests of utility and economy, although every 
effort was made in the cases of some of these 
to make them succeed. Notably, the Mekar- 
ski air-engine, which was tried in Paris, re- 
ceived abundant financial support, and was 
only abandoned after a thorough trial. Scott 
Moncrieff, of Glasgow, built an engine from 
which good results were obtained as far as 
its mechanical workings were concerned, but 
which never advanced beyond the experiment- 
al stage. The idea was not likely to be aban- 
doned, however, after many failures, on ac- 
count of the peculiar adaptation of compressed 
air to mechanical motors for street-railroads, 
Steam is too destructive and uncontrollable an 
agent to be used directly on street-railroads, 
aside from the serious inconveniences of smoke 
and noise, which no devices yet invented have 
been able to obviate to a sufficient extent. 

The employment of compressed air as a ve- 
hicle for storing up mechanical energy to be 
used at a future time or at a distance is at- 
tended by two serious difficulties. The first 
is the technical difficulty of the construction 
of reservoirs and joints so hermetically tight 
as to prevent leakage, and the fatal loss of 
power which it entails if the motive power is 
to be stored up for any length of time or 
transmitted any distance. The second diffi- 
culty is due to a universal property of gaseous 
matter, explicable by the kinetic theory. The 
application of pressure to any aériform fluid 
is attended by a rise in temperature and a pro- 
portionately greater resistance to be overcome 
in obtaining a given degree of compression. 
If the compression is performed very slowly 
and gradually, no increase in the sensible heat 
of the gas occurs, and consequently no loss of 
power; but it is impracticable to conduct the 
operation with such extreme slowness that 
the molecules of the gas are not excited to 
greater kinetic activity, which is the cause to 
which the excess in the increase of pressure due 
to rapid compression, the increase which is 
attended by a rise in temperature, is attributed. 
The compression which takes place at such arate 
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as to produce heat is called adiobatic compres- 
sion ; while that which is slow enough to allow 
the molecular particles to accommodate them- 
selves to amore crowded condition, to shorter 
paths and more frequent impact, without caus- 
ing the disturbance, the temporary accelera- 
tion of molecular velocity and augmented vio- 
lence of impact, which is marked by a rise in 
temperature, is denoted isothermal compres- 
sion. Ifthe energy stored in the elastic fiuid 
were instantly utilized, the work performed 
would be the same, whether the pressure were 
idiobatic or isothermal; but if there is a suffi- 
cient interval allowed to lapse for the energy 
which has been converted into beat to be lost 
by the radiation of the extra heat, there is a 
waste to the extent of the power required to 
produce the elevation of temperature. A cor- 
responding loss of energy takes place in the 
application of the stored-up power, which must 
from the nature of the case be rapid also, and 
a rapid expansion is attended by a diminution 
of the potential energy equivalent to the loss 
resulting from an equally rapid rate of com- 
pression. This is dueto the reduction in the 
temperature produced by sudden expansion, 
which lessens the elastic tension of the fluid in 
a corresponding degree. This double loss of 
efficient power attends every employment of 
condensed air for the preservation for future 
use or for the transmission of mechanical ener- 
gy. It is used in mines for drilling, not because 
it is an economical power, but because it can 
be so handily applied and so readily regulated. 
There are reasons which would make the use 
of compressed-air locomotives desirable for 
some purposes, though they should consume 
considerably more fuel than steam locomotives. 
French and Belgian engineers some time since 
discovered a method of neutralizing the changes 
in temperature due to compression and expan- 
sion, and thus increasing the duty of pneu- 
matic engines considerably. They kept the com- 
pression and expansion isothermal by artificial 
means, injecting aspray of cold water into the 
compression-cylinder and aspray of hot water 
or a jet of steam into the expansion-cylinder. 
It was only a partial remedy, since the heat of 
compression, which is absorbed by the parti- 
cles of cold water, is not utilized, nor is. the 
heat that is imparted to the hot water which is 
introduced into the expansion-cylinder to keep 
up the temperature and effective force of 
the compressed air while undergoing expan- 
sion. Yet it served to preserve the kinetic 
equilibrium of the gas, and enhanced very 
materially the efficiency of the air-engine. 
The loss of power attending this artificial 
method of equalizing the temperature, and 
making the tension of the confined air vary 
uniformly with the pressure applied, is not very 
great; and, what is of the highest importance 
as regards the employment of compressed air 


in locomotives, it is proved by theory and sub-. 


stantiated in practice that this loss is directly 
proportional to the degree of compression. 
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The size and weight of the reservoirs and oth- 
er apparatus consequently depend in a great 
measure upon the degree of compression which 
can be practicably attained. An improvement 
upon the Continental method of maintaining a 
steady temperature in the air under pressure 
has been in use for some time in the pneu- 
matic apparatus of the Royal Arsenal at Wool- 
wich, England, used for compressing air to a 
high degree of pressure for the propulsion of 
torpedoes. The injection of the spray into the 
cylinders requires the use of valves and other 
attachments. More or less leakage will occur 
through the joints. If the compressed air is 
used at a high degree of pressure, this would 
prove a fatal defect. To obviate this leakage, 
the Woolwich engineers employed in place of 
the injecting apparatus a simple jacket of cold 
water around the compressing cylinder. This 
technical improvement, allowing of the use of 
compressed-air power at very high pressures, 
led Colonel Beaumont, of the Royal Arsenal, to 
the study of a system of compressed-air loco- 
motives worked under extreme pressure, in vir- 
tue of the principle that high degrees of com- 
pression, when kept isothermal, are obtainable 
at virtually no greater relative cost than lower 
pressures. He obviated the loss of power in 
expansion by steam-jacketing the expansion 
cylinders, which improvement afforded all that 
was wanting for the isothermal compression 
and expansion of air at high pressures. Colonel 
Beaumont has employed himself a long time 
upon the elaboration of his system of com- 
pressed-air motors, and has developed an air- 
locomotive which works satisfactorily as far 
as experimental tests can show, and in Jong 
and searching trials has not only proved itself 
practicable, but in the points of reliability, 
durability, manageability, noiselessness, and, 
above all, of economy, it appears to be a com- 
plete success, which promises to remove the 
question of a compressed-air locomotive-en- 
gine finally out of the category of mechanical 
problems. 

Colonel Beaumont has built an engine which 
performs the trip from the arsenal to Dartford 
and back, a total distance of about thirty miles, 
with one charge of compressed air, taking sixty- 
three minutes. His locomotive weighs ten 
tons. It can carry a load of sixteen tons up a 
moderate grade, The reservoir is charged with 
one hundred cubic feet of air under a pressure 
of one thousand pounds on the square inch, 
The first locomotive made on his system had 
three cylinders on each side for the purpose of 
expanding the air down, It is parted with in 
the last at little above atmospheric pressure, 
He uses no expanding apparatus to reduce the 
pressure before turning on the air, but lets it 
into the cylinders at the full pressure of one 
thousand pounds. The cylinders are completely 
air-tight practically, being able to retain the 
charge for several hours without any material 
reduction of pressure. The form first used 
consisted of a number of strong tubes con- 
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nected by cross-pieces. A later form consists 
of a welded cylindrical vessel with only one 
opening serving for both inlet and outlet, closed 
by aspindle-valve, witb conical seating, similar 
to an ordinary safety-valve. The six cylinders 
are reduced to four in a newer form of the 
locomotive. Colonel Beaumont claims for his 
system an economy equal to or greater than 
that of the steam locomotive-engine. The fact 
that the work done by the ordinary locomo- 
tive requires three sets of machinery in a com- 
pressed-air locomotive—the engine for driving 
the compressing apparatus, the compressing 
apparatus itself, and the expansion-engine 
which drives the locomotive—militates against 
such a claim. The advantage of the sta- 
tionary steam-engine over the locomotive 
steam-engine amounts to the difference be- 
tween 12 pound of coal per horse-power per 
hour, which is the highest duty yet attained, 
and three pounds per horse-power per hour, 
which is the consumption in Daniel's locomo- 
tives. This economy must be more than coun- 
terbalanced by the friction of the triplex ma- 
chinery, the cost of the jacketing, etc. There 
is, however, a considerable saving in dead 
weight in the substitution of air for water and 
in the reduced size of the vessels and appa- 
ratus. A joint-stock company has been formed 
in England for the purpose of making and 
working the Beaumont air-engine. The ad- 
vantages of being free from all smoke, haying 
no fire, and making no smell, being compara- 
tively noiseless, of being perfectly safe from 
the danger of explosion from the exhaustion of 
water in the boiler, of running no risks of the 
tubes leaking or the feed-valves sticking, com- 
mend it as a great improvement over the steam- 
locomotive for use in streets, or in long tunnels. 

LONGFELLOW, Henry Wapswortu. (See 
‘* Annual Cyclopedia” of 1882.) 

LOUISIANA. The Constitution of Louisi- 
ana, adopted in 1879, provides for a session of 
the Legislature in 1880, and there is no provis- 
ion for any other before January, 1883. The 
Governor of the State, however, found it nec- 
essary to call a special session “to enact laws 
making appropriations to defray the ordinary 
expenses of the government, to pay the inter- 
est on the public debt, to support the public 
schools, universities, and public charities in the 
State of Louisiana for the years 1882-83, to 
make appropriations concerning the State- 
House, for the redemption of State-House war- 
rants, and for the removal of the seat of goy- 
ernment,” and other purposes. 

The Legislature accordingly assembled at 
New Orleans on December 5th, in special ses- 
sion. The President of the Senate, and ew-offi- 
cto Lieutenant-Governor, W. A. Robertson, pre- 
sided in that body; and Speaker Ogden, of the 
former session, presided in the House. The 
message to the Legislature came from the 
Lieutenant-Governor, 5. D. McEnery, in con- 
sequence of the recent death of Governor 
Wiltz. This event, as also the death of Presi- 
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dent Garfield, were, in the message, very kind- 
ly presented, as follows: 


Before alluding to the particular subjects which are 
submitted to the General Assembly, it devolves upon 
me to announce to you, officially, the great national 
calamity which visited the eople of the United States 
in the death of the Chief Magistrate, James A. Gar- 
field, on the 19th day of September, 1881. He had 
gone into office under exceptionally favorable circum- 
stances, and much was expected from his administra- 
tion. Political dissension had engendered sectional 
hostility, but on the accession of the late President 
there was a general confidence among the people that 
his administration would be conservative, just, and 
impartial, and its termination was looked forward to 
with anxious hopes that with it would cease all sec- 
tional animosities, and that one section of the Union 
would no longer traduce the other, solely for the pur- 
pose of acquiring political power and dominion. It 
was this belief, which had grown and strengthened 
each day as his administration progressed, that caused 
the poopie of this State, in every city, town, village 
and hamlet, to give expressions of genuine sorrow an 
grief at his untimely death. 

In the State of Louisiana we have been overtaken 
by a misfortune which has wae heavily upon our 
eee the death of our young xovernor, Louis Alfred 

iltz, in the thirty-eighth year of his age. He had 
long been in public life, commencing at an early age. 
Few men of his years had the same varied experience 
in all the departments of government, from the lowest 
to the highest, all of which he filled in succession. 
His promotion was from one position to another in 
regular progression, thus showing that he has filled 
all places to the credit of himself and to the advan- 
tage of the public. As was said in the proclamation 
announcing his death, the people of Louisiana ‘ will 
revere the name of him who always strove to pay with 
honest service for every honor received.” 

On the 17th day of October, in pursuance of Article 
LXII of the Constitution, I took the oath of office as 
Governor of Louisiana. 


The chief objects of the special session were 
to provide an adequate revenue for the State, 
and to make the required appropriations, and 
thus render the financial condition more satis- 
factory. The expenditures largely exceed the 
revenues. The appropriations against the gen- 
eral fund for 1880 and 1881 amount to $1,423,- 
829.71. The revenue from licenses and taxes, 
general fund, for the same period, actual and 
estimated, amounts to $758,944, showing a dif- 
ference between the estimated revenue and th 
appropriations of $664,885.71. 

The constitutional limit of taxation is not 
the cause of this deficiency. The revenue de- 
rived under that limit would be more than suf- 
ficient, if collection of taxes could be made to 
operate upon the taxable property of the State. 
The revenue laws from year to year haye been 
progressively growing less efficient. Large 
amounts of property, movable and immova- 
ble, have escaped taxation. There is no uni- 
formity anywhere in the State. As a conse- 
quence, some portions are paying on a high 
valuation a large tax, while others on low as- 
sessments are paying but a small tax. The 
valuation on productive real estate of the same 
grade varies from five to twenty dollars per 
acre. There is a universal demand for reme- 
dial legislation. The remedy is plain, and the 
means pointed out by the Constitution are ade- 
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quate. A recent convention of collectors and 
assessors demonstrated that, under the present 
system, no equitable assessment could be made, 
nor could the collection of taxes be adequately 
enforced. Those paying on the highest valua- 
tion were really paying four times the tax on 
the same grade of land that is paid in a neigh- 
boring parish. In some localities the revenue 
of the property is taken for its actual value, 
and the assessment is made accordingly. Thus, 
when a piece of property yields a revenue of 
$40,000, it is assessed at the same figures, when 
its assessment in reality should be not less than 
three times that amount. The State Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture estimates the annual pro- 
ductive capacity of this State, from agricultural 
products, to be $75,000,000, and, if the same 
improper rule were to be followed, the assess- 
ment-rolls should show only this amount. 

The Constitution intended to secure a reve- 
nue from licenses, and to so graduate the sys- 
tem as to make every calling pay only its just 
proportion to the support of the government. 
But the provisions of the present law operate 
so as to defeat the intentions. While there 
may be a uniformity of grade among the same 
class, it so discriminates as to others as to be 
very unequal and unjust. Occupations which 
ought to contribute a large sum pay compara- 
tively nothing, while the burden falls on those 
who derive the smallest income from their oc- 
cupation. The largest capitals pay compara- 
tively the smallest license-tax. 

The amount derived from licenses under 
the present law is $200,000; under the former 
system the revenue from this source was $400,- 
000. The forfeited and delinquent property 
for non-payment of taxes has been continued 
on the assessment-rolls for the current years, 
and there is some doubt about selling this de- 
scription of property for the taxes of 1880-81, 
lest the State should lose the back taxes. An 
act provided for the sale of this property on 
the first Saturday in each month, and from 
day to day thereafter. There are very few 
parishes—not more than three—in which this 
provision of the law has been complied with. 
In nearly every case the sale has been made 
on a different day. Valuable properties, on 
which the State had a claim for taxes, have 
been sold for insignificant sums, the owners 
being generally the purchasers. These sales 
are declared to be absolutely null and void, 
having been made in violation of law. It is 
estimated that the back taxes amount to nearly 
$5,000,000. 

In the parish of Orleans there are judgments 
for taxes and licenses to the amount of $600,- 
000. The Attorney-General states that it is 
difficult to execute the judgments in these 
cases, because some have been settled, and it 
does not appear from the records what pay- 
ments have been made. Therefore legislation 
is necessary to provide the means for the em- 
ployment of experts to investigate these judg- 
ments, and ascertain which of them are in force. 
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The Governor speaks in his message in en- 
thusiastic terms of the prospects of the State: 
“The outlook for the State is most hopeful. 
The advantages of soil and climate are nowhere 
else equaled. No country presents such advan- 
tages of water communication. Nearly every 
locality is reached by anavigable stream. Their 
resources are attracting attention, and despite 
adverse circumstances a wonderful develop- 
ment of those resources is going on. Trade and 
commerce are increasing, extended railroads 
are in process of construction, and manufac- 
tories are attracting universal attention. Im- 
migration begins to turn toward the State. A 
most amicable feeling exists between the two 
races. Race prejudices have subsided, and the 
people, white and colored, are a unit in striy- 
ing to develop the resources of Louisiana. 
Recent investigations have shown that nearly 
every vegetable, plant, and tree that springs 
from her soil can be utilized and made profit- 
able. In fact, there is a wonderful diversity in 
our products of fruits, cotton, sugar, rice, corn, 
and other cereals, while valuable fibrous plants 
are now being introduced. Attention is being 
given to stock-raising in some of the parishes, 
and in a few years our stock-raisers will be 
able to supply the home demand for horses and 
mules. The future for Louisiana is a grand 
one. It does not seem chimerical, when we 
look at our extraordinary advantages, to antici- 
pate a future maximum production to the value 
of $500,000,000 per annum. 

“There is no reason, then, for the continued 
ery of ‘Poor Louisiana and her impoverished 
people.’ We must realize the fact that she is 
rich, and force her to the front rank of States. 
Her assessment-roll for 1880 shows a valuation 
of $177,096,459.72, and for 1881, $181,660,- 
291.32. This is wrong and should be corrected. 
Such valuations do us no credit. When the 
property of this State is thoroughly assessed, 
even at two thirds of its value, it will show a 
valuation of quite $300,000,000. The consti- 
tutional limit on taxation will then be more 
than suflicient. The tax rate can then be re- 
duced, the State government sustained, and our 
State debt annually decreased. Confidence will 
be restored, our bonds will be on the market 
at a reasonable interest, commanding a premi- 
um ; capital will rapidly find its way here, and 
we will no longer be humiliated at the low 
credit of our State.” 

The first act passed at the extra session, 
beginning December 5, 1881, is an appropria- 
tion of $27,080 to defray its own expenses. 
The second and third acts authorize the State 
Treasurer to pay over the old balance belonging 
to the seminary fund to the Louisiana State 
University, and provides for repairs of the uni- 
versity buildings at Baton Rouge. The fourth 
act appropriates $126,302.17 to complete the 
restoration of the Capitol at Baton Rouge. The 
fifth act makes appropriations for the ordinary 
expenses of the government, interest on the 
public debt, public schools, and public chari- 
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ties, for six months until July 1st. It provides 
for the salaries and other expenses of the execu- 
tive and judiciary departments out of the gen- 
eral fund. It orders payment out of the inter- 
est tax fund of “reduced interest on coupons 
of consolidated bonds, under the provisions of 
the constitutional ordinance relative to the 
State debt, $120,000, or as much thereof as may 
be necessary to pay the interest on that por- 
tion of the State debt already stamped or con- 
verted, and that which may be stamped prior 
to July 1, 1882.” The sixth and last act of this 
session created a printing board. 

Having ended by limitation of time without 
completing the revenue and license bills, a 
second extra session was called by the Goy- 
ernor, and commenced on the 26th of Decem- 
ber. The Legislature now passed its third act 
providing for the investing of the interest tax 
fund in the hands of the fiscal agent of the 
State, in bonds of the United States Govern- 
ment, and providing for the payment of the 
reduced interest due or to become due on the 
bonds of the State. 

The Constitution of 1879, it may be remem- 
bered, presented this alternative to the bond- 
holders: either to retain the face of the bonds, 
the interest being reduced to 2 per cent, or to 
have the bonds reduced to seventy-five cents on 
the dollar, and receive 4 per cent onthem. As 
the State debt amounts in round numbers to 
$12,000,000, at 2 per cent interest, $240,000 
are required to pay the interest. If reduced to 
$9,000,000 at 4 per cent interest, $360,000 are 
necessary. As the rate of taxation at present 
is limited to one mill, and the assessed value 
of taxable property is $181,000,000, only $181,- 
000 can be collected to pay the interest. A 
yearly deficit, which may vary from $59,000 to 
$179,000, must exist. The sole constitutional 
remedy for this lies in an increase of assess- 
ments. These are notoriously low. Neither 
of the extra sessions cf this year met the vexed 
question to which their attention was directed 
in the Governor’s message, and which the 
Constitution relegated to the Legislature. No 
board for the equalization of assessments is 
yet established, and the year closed with the 
Legislature still in session. 

There was no serious civil or social disturb- 
ance during 1881, An organized strike occurred 
in New Orleans on the 1st of September, which 
interfered with commerce, and at one moment 
seemed to threaten the peace of the Common- 
wealth. The militia, at the request of the 
mayor, was called to protect the armories and 
assist the police in maintaining order. But an 
amicable compromise was effected between 
employers and employed, and on the 15th of 
September order was restored without a resort 
to force. There has been no exodus during the 
year, or any disturbed relations between the 
white and the colored populations. 

The absence of general and municipal elec- 
tions during the year has been favorable to 
tranquillity. The interruption of industry by 
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their frequent recurrence, and the distraction 
which they require from sober pursuits, are 
great evils. The fact is admitted that the 
people are the source of political power; that 
they govern through their appointed agents, 
who are responsible to them; but it is impor- 
tant that these facts should not be concomitant 
with idleness, dissipation, debauchery, and cor- 
ruption, which seem to be consequents upon 
many elections in the States of the Union. 

Nothing in the relations between Louisiana 
and her sister States is noteworthy, unless it be 
that the State of New York commenced a suit, 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, to 
recover $1,050, the amount of thirty coupons 
detached from bonds issued by the State of 
Louisiana in 1874. In the year 1878 a bill was 
passed through the Legislature of New York 
to authorize any citizen to transfer an overdue. 
written obligation of any other State to the 
State of New York, and that, upon being se- 
cured in the payment of costs and expenses of 
the suit, her Attorney-General should bring suit 
forits collection. This bill did not meet the ap- 
probation of the Governor, and was defeated. 
The veto of Governor Robinson was emphatic, 
and his message is worthy of preservation: 

Strate or New Yor, Exucurive Caamser, | 
ALBANY, June 14, 1878. J 
Memorandum in brief of the reasons for disapproving 
Senate Bill No. 292, entitled “An act to protect 
the rights of citizens of this State holding claims 
against other States.” 

The Constitution of the United States does not per- 
mit a citizen to sue a State in the United States courts. 
This bill attempts to evade that provision by author- 
izing a citizen of this State, holding any obligations of 
other States, to assign his claims to the State, and to 
be prosecuted in the name of the State by the Attor- 
ney-General for the benefit of the individual. In 
other words, it requires the State to lay down its dig- 
nity, its honor, and its integrity as a sovereign State 
of the Union, and to become a collecting agent for 
speculators in State bonds, or written obligations 
against other States, and in so doing to evade the 
Constitution, and to assume a false position by prose- 
cuting claims in which it has no interest whatever. 

(Signed) L. ROBINSON. 

An act with the same title was introduced 
the following year into the General Court of 
New Hampshire, and adopted. In 1880 the 
Legislature of New York passed the former 
act, and there was no veto. It is under this 
last act that the suit of New York was com- 
menced in April last. In 1881 a bill under this. 
same title was introduced into the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, but that Commonwealth re- 
jected it. These suits are pending in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. The Con- 
stitution of the United States has jurisdiction 
to determine controversies between the States. 
The controversies heretofore determined have 
related to subjects of jurisdiction and bound- 
ary, which disturbed the colonies, and were 
inherited by the States. The question which 
will be decided by the Supreme Court is pre- 
sented in a very forcible manner in the aboye- 
cited message of Governor Robinson. 

These suits exhibit the fact that the finances: 
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of Louisiana are still in a state of embarrass- 
ment, and her resources have been greatly 
diminished. The same conditions exist to a 
still larger extent in her most important city, 
Suits against the city of New Orleans, in the 
United States court, have been decided ad- 
versely, and the court has compelled the coun- 
cil, by mandamus, to levy a tax for payment 
of these judgments. The Constitution of 1879 
limited the taxing power of the city to ten 
mills, This was a measure of repudiation, and 
it was overruled immediately afterward by a 
decision of the Supreme Court of the State, re- 
quiring the levy of a tax, over and above the 
ten mills, of five mills to pay the interest on 
its premium bonds. The present assessment 
of taxable property reaches $103,177,249.71. 
On this there is a tax of fifteen mills, to which 
will be added a further tax of 16} mills, mak- 
ing a total tax of 314 mills for 1882. On the 
31st of December, 1881, the Administrator of 
Public Accounts of the city computes its total 
bonded and floating debt at $16,872,220.69. Of 
this, $14,473,301.84 represents the bonded debt. 

The government of the State and of the 
city, from 1860 to 1876, was in no particular 
normal or responsible. There was during this 
period, on the part of the authorities, an eager 
and irrepressible desire to borrow money, with- 
out much reference to the object, and with no 
care as to the means of payment. The fact 
that in the civil commotions the accumulated 
capital of the State, the moneyed and indus- 
trial corporations, many of the virile popula- 
tion, had been destroyed, was not estimated. 
Nor were the conditions of general poverty 
and distress considered of importance. 

The returns of the census for the last decade 
show that Louisiana is occupied by two dis- 
tinct races, which differ in complexion and, in 
a great measure, in all other conditions that 
affect men in society, historical traditions, as- 
sociations, modes of life, habits, aspirations, 
yet with perfect political equality. Time must 
be allowed before the race not versed in the 
art of government, either of self or the nation, 
can fit itself for these responsibilities. Nor 
can it be a surprise that important legislative 
questions of State finance, intimately connected 
with State honor, should be decided as if the 
wise and just, for the time being, were in a 
hopeless minority. 

This year has been free from any continuance 
of the exodus. The principal subjects of anx- 
iety arose out of the vicissitudes of the climate. 
In January the weather was unusually severe, 
especially in Southern Louisiana. The pros- 
pects of the orange-crop were destroyed. The 
sugar-crop wasmuch injured. It will not prob- 
ably reach beyond half that of the previous 
season. During the year ending September 9, 
1881, 273,000,000 pounds of sugar were raised 
in Louisiana, of which 174,644 hogsheads and 
47,435 barrels reached the port of New Or- 
leans, together with 272,962 barrels of molas- 
ses. There are 1,144 sugar-houses in the State, 
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871 of which employ steam, and 129 vacuum- 
pans. The rice product to September Ist was 
22,000 barrels of clean rice, against 31,000 for 
the preceding year—a production of 48,185,000 
pounds of rice. This is one of the growing in- 
dustries of a State which has over 70,000,000 
acres of land fitted for rice-culture. The cotton- 
crop for 1880-81 reached 6,589,329 bales, of 
which 1,586,000 were received in New Orleans. 
Additional barge transportation on the Mis- 
sissippi and the elevators at New Orleans have 
been built to accommodate its growing grain- 
trade, which has been as follows, in bushels: 





SEASON, Corn, Wheat, Rye. 
IBV“ TOMNNML. Spl ee 8,598,882 | 1,901,929 | 272,504 
More cie es  reen 9.112077 | 5.254805 | 63704 
18S026T Aa 9,187,378 | 6593,747 | 45,498 





Shipped in 187980 on 186 steamships and 183 sailing-vessels. 
“1880-81 0n 228 = “* and 116. = 

The tobacco receipts reached 11,584 hogs- 
heads, of which 9,527 were exported. The 
cultivation of a species of tobacco of peculiar- 
ly fine flavor, known as Perigue, is gradually 
dying out. The Perique tobacco-plant is in- 
digenous and confined to a small district in St. 
James Parish, three miles from the Mississippi 
River and about fifty-five miles above New 
Orleans. It is a French settlement, wholly 
given to this one culture. All efforts to pro- 
duce it elsewhere have failed. The leaves are 
plucked from the stem and never permitted to 
dry. After four months of careful manipula- 
tion it is fitted for market. No foreign sub- 
stances are used in its preparation; it owes its 
flavor to its intrinsic qualities and to that par- 
ticular soil. The press used is of the most 
primitive construction. The tobacco is made 
up into rolls, or ‘‘carrots,” of about four pounds 
each. There are three grades, the finest of 
which is consumed by the planters themselves ; 
the next quality is employed by cigarette- 
makers. The revenue paid on it is sixty-three 
and a half cents a pound, in lieu of sixteen 
cents on other tobaccos which are not stemmed 
like Perique. In consequence of these exac- 
tions the product is declining. Nineteen plant- 
ers have abandoned it, and there are only six- 
teen engaged in what was once a lucrative 
business. A bill was introduced into Congress 
permitting the transportation of Perique in 
bond. It failed, probably from the small influ- 
ence brought to bear in its favor. Unless some 
similar measure revive it, Perique will soon be 
athing of the past. The last crop only reached 
10,000 ‘‘ carrots,” or 40,000 pounds. The fos- 
tering of small industries and the develop- 
ment of many minor cultures, instead of the 
absorption of all endeavor in the great staples, 
would enhance the prosperity of Louisiana. 
For instance, in the neighborhood of Natchi- 
toches the truffle is indigenous, and might be- 
come a source of profit. Madder grows luxu- 
riantly. Cochineal-culture might well be made 
profitable where the aloe flourishes as it does 
in lower Louisiana. The soil is too spongy 
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for the olive, which loves the driest hill-sides. 
The cotton-seed produces an oil which is man- 
ufactured to a large extent in New Orleans, 
Refined, it compares well with olive-oil in 
flavor, and is exported to Europe in large quan- 
tities and employed to adulterate olive-oil. 
During the past year a process has been in- 
vented by which it can be manufactured into 
a species of vegetable butter. The Morus mul- 
ticaulis, the mulberry-tree on which the silk- 
worm thrives, grows in Louisiana, and during 
the year much attention has been paid to the 
breeding of the worms, with a view to engag- 
ing in silk-culture. 

The State has not suffered from any pesti- 
lential diseases. The temperature during the 
summer, though high, was uniform. It is the 
rapid vicissitudes of heat and cold, moisture 
and dryness, apparently, which give support to 
pestilence and propagate climatic disorders. 

Commerce, relieved of this check, has flour- 
ished. The imports, during the fiscal year end- 
ing September Ist, amounted to $12,413,270, 
against $10,915,042 for the preceding twelve- 
month, The exports reached $104,150,450, 
against $93,335,880 for 187980. 

The jetties maintain their complete success. 
A recent survey shows that the shallowest spot 
in the channel gives a depth of twenty-six and 
a half feet, while between the jetties them- 
selves there is nothing shoaler than thirty feet. 

The principal feature in the annals of this 
year is the railroad development. The con- 
nection between New Orleans and the Pacific 
Ocean has been perfected. The last spike 
needed was driven at Blanco Peak, about nine- 
ty miles east of El Paso, on the Ist day of De- 
cember, at an altitude of some five thousand 
feet above the city of New Orleans. The 
Texas Pacific began at Fort Worth, and five 
hundred and twenty-one miles were built in 
five hundred and twenty-one days, uniting 
with the Southern Pacific at Blanco Junction. 

What is known as the Erlanger Syndicate 
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have made their arrangements to enter New 
Orleans. This line of railroad will connect the 
city directly with Cincinnati. The line of rail- 
road extends from New Orleans to Meridian 
in Mississippi, and thence through Tuscaloosa, 
Birmingham, and Chattanooga. This connec- 
tion is new, and the. traversing of so wide 
a lake as Maurepas by a railroad is deemed a 
feat in engineering. This syndicate is com- 
pleting the connections of Shreveport and 
Vicksburg, and these with Savannah and 
Brunswick. The completion of the railroads 
into Texas brings New Orleans in connection 
with the Nueces and into prospective connec- 
tion with Tampico and the city of Mexico. 

According to the census of 1880, Louisiana 
is the twenty-second State in population in the 
Union. It numbers 939,946 souls. The city 
of New Orleans has a population of 216,140. 
It is generally conceded that this is an under- 
estimate, the census having been taken in June 
of the summer succeeding the epidemic of 1879, 
when there was a large absenteeism due to the 
possibility of a recurrence of the scourge. 

The negro population shows a more rapid 
increase than the white in all the Southern 
States, Alabama alone excepted. In Louisiana 
the census shows a gain of 26 per cent in the 
whites, while 33 per cent is the negro gain. 

The public schools in Louisiana suffer from 
irregularity in payments, and throughout the 
country parishes from the sparseness of popu- 
lation, who live on distinct plantations, and 
are not often gathered into considerable vil- 
lages and towns. The city of New Orleans 
was divided into three public-school districts, 
each with a separate board of directors, at the 
time of its consolidation. Two hundred thou- 
sand dollars are annually appropriated by the 
city for the support of these schools. From 
1874 to 1882 the city was in arrears $481,- 
719.70. 

The following statement shows the popula- 
tion of the State, by parishes, in 1880 and 1870: 























PARISHES. | 1880. | 1870. PARISHES. 1880. | 1870. | PARISHES, 1880. | 1870. 
Ascension ....... | 16,895 11,577 Jackson ........ 5,828 7,646 Saint James.....| 14,714 10,152 
Assumption...... | 17,010 13,234 Jefferson ....... 12,166 17,767 Saint John Bap- 

Avoyelles........ | 16,747 12,926 Lafayette ....... 18,235 10,388 ist. 1 aesie Se 9,686 6,762 
Bienville......... | 10,442 10,636 Lafourche. ...... 19,113 14,719 || Saint Landry....| 40,004 25,558 
Bossier.......... 16,042 12,675 Lineolny..2)...: 11,075 4) Ol, HS: || Saint Martin....) 12,663 9,370 
Oaddo seis, 4. .2) 26,296 21,714 Livingston...... 5,258 4,026 || Saint Mary..... 19,891 13,860 
Calcasien........ 12,484 6,733. || Madison........ 13,906 8,600 || Saint Tammany. 6,88T 5,586 
Caldwell......... 5, T6T 4,820 || Morehouse...... 14,206 9,387 || Tangipahoa.....| 9,638 7.928 
Cameron......... 2.416 1,591 Natchitoches.... 19,707 18,265 || Tensas......... | 17,815 12,419 
Catahoula,......., 10,277 8,475 || Orleans ........ 216,090 191,418 || Terrebonne..... 17,957 12,451 
Claiborne........ 18,837 20,240 || Ouachita........ 14,685 AL O89) Onion. cen oecce 18,526 11,685 
Concordia,.......) 14,914 9,977 Plaquemines....} 11,575 10,552 Vermilion....... | 8,728 4,528 
DeSoto. 5) .. sas 15,603 14,962 |) Point Coupée...| 17,785 12,981 Vernon......... i? o5160s) eee 
East Baton Rouge} 19,966 17,816 Rapides ........ 28,563 18,015 Washington.....| 5,190 3,380 
East Carroll...... lena LOA = tees SPL: Red River...... BOTS Sra ee. Webster........ 10,005) ieee 
East Feliciana...| 15,132 13,499 Richland........ 8,440 5,110 West Baton 
Franklin, ...4< <0 6,495 5,078 SSDI cteleie treress 7,344 6,456 Rouge. ....!.. 1,667 5,114 
Granth soe tac tee 6,188 4,517 Saint Bernard... 4,405 8,553 West Carroll QC mie 
Tberta Reh dccas 16,676 9,042 || Saint Charles ... 1,161 4,867 West Feliciana..| 12,809 10,499 
Tbertvillesy 205 17,544 12,847 Saint Helena.... 7,504 5,423 Wind: wit cietete tat 5,846 954 
BURL gartttenartaced ater arena ate ee MRT eRe Meee ROE, Ue 10 BEL 939,946 726,915 








LUTHERANS. The following is a summary 
of the statistics of the synods and the general 
bodies of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 


the United States, as given in the “ Lutherische 
Kalender” of Brobst & Diehl, Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania, for 1882: 
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SYNODS Preach- |Congre-/Communi- 
‘ ers. /gations.| cants. 
GENERAL COUNCIL. 
1, Ministerium of Pennsylvania ....| 202 | 894 | 85,690 
2. Ministerium of New York....... 70 86 25,924 
16. Pittsburg Synod................ 74 | 142 | 12,876 
25.\Synod of Texaset 5.3. oe.sce wack 30 8T 5,383 
82. Evangelical Lutheran District Sy- 
nod of Ohio...............20- 81} 61; 6,419 
84, Swedish Augustana Synod ...... 147 332 41,976 
86. Michigan Synod ................ 25) 49) 5,464 
Sa Caneda Synodee. cc occ ceca scent: 25 60 7,000 
89. Holston Synod.................. 13 25 | 1,818 
49, Indiana Synod.................. 14 28 | 2,106 
631 | 1,214 | 194,656 
Not yet officially connected with the 
General Council : 
28. German Synod of Iowa.......... 161 270 25,000 
85. Norwegian Augustana Synod.... 22 53 1,000 
814 | 1,587 | 226,656 
SYNODICAL CONFERENCE. 
20. Joint Synod of Missouri and other 
Binion paietijcctis was fad tot aly 739 | 970 | 154,522 
28. Synod of Wisconsin............. 97 | 159 | 26,219 
26. Norwegian Synod............... 182 | 593 | 69,420 
87. Synod of Minnesota............. 80 62 | 6,026 
56. English Evangelical Lutheran 
Conference of Missouri....... 7 8 400 
1,055 | 1,792 | 256,587 
GENERAL SYNOD, SOUTH. 
8. Synod of North Carolina......... 25 49 4,725 
7. Synod of South Carolina......... 36 52 5,566 
9. Synod of Virginis............... 30} 55 | 4,150 
15. Synod of Southwest Virginia....| 28 44 | 2,557 
81 Mississippi Synod: 225s ot 6 9 365 
40. Synod of Georgia............... 8 13 | 1,100 
128 222 | 18,463 
GENERAL SYNOD. 
5. Synod of Maryland.............. 68 | 103 | 12,614 
8. Synod of West Pennsylvania....| 64 | 112 | 18,290 
10. Hartwick Aynodiecsts one gt 29 | 82] 4,056 
11. East Ohio Synod................ 42 70 | 5,000 
12, Franckean Synod.... .......... 24 35 | 2,874 
13. Alleghany Synod................ 63 | 141 | 12,560 
14, East Pennsylvania Synod........ 72 | 112] 18,897 
7 Miami|Symnod 54. 20... --..'s0 2. 28 37 | 38,406 
21. Wittenberg Synod.............. 38 | 64} 6,200 
22. Olive Branch Synod............. 19 25 | 1,701 
24. Synod of Northern Illinois....... | 88 41 | 2,129 
2T. Synod of Central Pennsylyania...| 37 78 | 7,140 
29, Synod of Iowa (English)......... 95 | 81] 1,279 
80. Synod of Northern Indiana 41 78 | 3,550 
83, Synod of Southern Illinois. c Ain $10 18} 1,015 
41, Central Illinois Synod........... 23 | 82] 1,885 
42. Synod of N. York and N. Jersey. 51 39 6,195 
43. Susquehanna Synod.............| 82 65 | 6,963 
44, Pittsburg Synod...............- 29 54 | 4,485 
AGL IMANGAS YHOU 5 Isic ciecc.cc ons «qe * 83 81 1,042 
48, Nebraska Synod................ 25 82 | 1,747 
54. German Wartburg Synod..... -..| 87 | 48) 5,600 
57. Middle Tennessee Synod........ 14) 15] 1,056 
847 | 1,288 | 124,734 
INDEPENDENT SYNODS. 
4, Joint Synod of Ohio and other 
States*..... Bes ener 197 | 812 | 47,550 
6. Tennessee Synod................ 25 80 7,881 
18. Buffalo Synod (Grabau’s)........ 19 22 | 8,200 
45. Hauge’s Norwegian Ey. Luth.Sy.| 22 80 6,000 
47. Conference of Norwegian Danish! 
Lutheran Church. ........... 68 830 | 21,261 
50. Danish Ev. Luth. Ch. in America. 22 70 4,000 
51. Swedish Ev. Luth. AnsgariSynod! 383 45, 1,200 
52, Augsburg Synod................ 13 20 8,000 
53. Immanuel Synod 5 8 1,350 
55. German Evan. Lutheran Synod) 
of Maryland? >... ..'..02..'ccor 8 ee 1,420 
Pastors unconnected with a synod... 43 50 | 15,000 
455 | 1,026 | 111,862 
Total for the whole Lutheran Church 
HnpAInorich tt eiigsw cline. cnet | 3,299 | 5,865 | 738,802 











* Withdrew from the Synodical Conference in September, 1881. 
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Increase during the year, 125 pastors, 182 
congregations, and 37,884 communicants. 

The ‘Kalender’? enumerates as belonging 
to or connected with the several branches of 
the Lutheran Ohurch, 20 theological semina- 
ries, 16 colleges, 23 seminaries and academies, 
14 seminaries for young women, 38 benevolent 
institutions (for orphans, the infirm, sick, and 
immigrants), and 78 periodical publications, of 
which 28 are in the German, 26 in the Eng- 
lish, 6 in the Swedish, and 18 in the Norwegian 
and Danish languages. The General Council 
and the General Synod have each a committee 
of foreign missions and a committee of home 
missions ; the Missouri Synod has a freedmen’s 
mission, and the Swedish Augustana Synod has 
a mission among the Indians. 

The growth of the Lutheran Church in the 
United States has been very rapid, in conse- 
quence of the accessions by immigration. In 
1823 there were returned 178 pastors and 900 
congregations; in 1845, 22 synods, 588 pas- 
tors, 1,307 congregations, and 135,629 com- 
municants; in 1860, 86 synods, 1,198 pastors, 
2,279 congregations, and 232,780 communi- 
cants; in 1865, 42 synods, 1,559 pastors, 2,825 
congregations, and 310,677 communicants; in 
1870, 48 synods, 2,016 pastors, 8,330 congre- 
gations, and 396,567 communicants; in 1875, 
53 synods, 2,546 pastors, 4,559 congregations, 
and 559,119 communicants; and in 1880, 58 
synods, 3,087 pastors, 5,376 congregations, and 
689,195 communicants. 

The thirtieth biennial convention of the Gen- 
eral Synod met at Altoona, Pennsylvania, June 
8th. Delegates were present from twenty- 
two synods, leaving two synods unrepresented. 
Professor Charles A. Hay, D.D., of Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania, was chosen president. 
The attention of the synod was given princi- 
pally to the consideration of the interests of its 
benevolent enterprises and boards. The Board 
of Church Extension reported that its receipts 
for two years had been $20,901, of which 
$6,097 had been received for general funds and 
$14,804 in the form of special gifts. Recom- 
mendations that permission be no more granted 
to congregations to appeal to the churches for 
their own behalf except through the board, and 
that all funds contributed for church extension 
be paid to the treasury of the board and adopt- 
ed by it, were approved by the synod. The 
Board of Publication had received from sales 
during two years and nine months, $98,822; 
it was out of debt, and was possessed of assets 
having anet value of $47,751. The Theological 
Seminary at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, had a 
productive endowment of $80,000, yielding a 
revenue of from three to four per cent, with 
an unproductive endowment of $20,000, and 


reported thirty-seven students in its classes. 


The synod decided to establish without un- 
necessary delay an institution for exclusively 
German theological education, to be situated 
for the present at Carthage, Illinois, and to be 
under the control of a board of directors ap- 
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pointed by the General Synod and by such dis- 
trict synods as may unite inits support. The 
curator of the Lutheran Historical Society re- 
ported that a number of valuable books and 
papers had been received by that institution. 
The receipts of the Board of Home Missions for 
two years had been $27,035. It had conduct- 
ed sixty-five missions in different parts of the 
United States, in which 1,093 accessions were 
reported, and which had contributed $82,208 
toward their own support and to the funds of 
the church. Eight of the missions had become 
self-sustaining and two had been discontinued. 
The synod decided that the sum of $25,000 
should be raised annually for home missions 
and $15,000 for church extension. A board of 
seven persons was appointed to represent the 
synod in the work of the Emigrant Mission 
at Castle Garden, New York. The Orphans’ 
Home at Loysville, Pennsylvania, had received 
$11,397, and had fifty church orphans and sixty- 
three soldiers’ orphans in charge. The Board 
of Foreign Missions reported that its receipts 
from May 31, 1879, to March 31, 1881, had been 
$32,014, and its expenditures $29,782. The 
Woman’s Missionary Societies had paid $1,506 
and the Children’s Foreign Missionary Socie- 
ties $2,837 into its treasury. The board asked 
for $20,000 a year for the next two years. The 
missions were at Muhlenburg, West Africa, and 
Guntoor, India. The committee on the Lit- 
urgy reported that the book was printed and 
ready for distribution. A committee was ap- 
pointed to ascertain whether an agreement 
could be made with the General Synod South 
concerning a common hymn-book for the use 
of the two bodies. A measure designed to se- 
cure more complete statistical returns was 
passed, requiring each district synod to present 
to the General Synod for publication in the 
minutes a biennial parochial table of its opera- 
tions, and ordering a summary of all such ta- 
bles to be made by the Secretary of the Gen- 
eral Synod. A fraternal delegate from the 
General Assembly of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church, presenting the greetings of that 
body, communicated an overture from it, pro- 
posing the mutual appointment of committees 
to consider the subject of a closer union be- 
tween the two churches. The synod decided 
to appoint a standing committee to consider 
the subject and confer upon it with the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian General Assembly. Re- 
ports were presented showing that the General 
Synod was in correspondence with nearly every 
evangelical religious body in the United States, 
and that fraternal delegates of those bodies had 
reported to it either in person or by letter. 
The second biennial convention of the Wom- 
an’s Home and Foreign Missionary Society con- 


nected with the General Synod was held at: 


Altoona, Pennsylvania, April 7th. The soci- 
ety had received $7,069 in two years. It helped 
support traveling missionaries in the West, sus- 
tained a home mission at Freeport, Illinois, 
maintained six girls’ schools, a female mission- 
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ary and a genana worker in India, and was 
building a house for its agents in that country. 

The General Council met at Rochester, New 
York, in October. The Rev. Dr. A. Spaeth, 
of Philadelphia, was chosen president. Reports 
were presented on home missions, the Emi- 
grant Mission in the port of New York, and 
foreign missions. The Haecutive Committee of 
Home Missions reported that it was indebted 
to the amount of $2,837. One missionary and 
an asylum for emigrants were connected with 
the Emigrant Mission in New York. The mis- 
sionary was accustomed to hold daily service 
in the chapel of the house, and cared for the 
emigrants from the time they landed till they 
were comfortably provided for. Nine thousand 
two hundred and twenty-seven persons had 
thus been taken care of during the year. The 
receipts for the Home or asylum had been $12,- 
710; it was still in debt to the amount of $15,- 
000. The receipts for the Foreign Mission had 
been $7,670, and the expenses $6,915. The 
mission, which was assumed by the General 
Council in 1869, is in and about Rajahmundry, 
along the Godavery River in India. Four mis- 
sionaries had been sent out, and two natives 
who had been ordained three years previously 
had been educated so as to be able to act as 
missionaries. Five hundred and thirty-six per- 
sons had been baptized, and the mission in- 
cluded at present 216 communicants, 12 ver- 
nacular schools, 1 English, and 1 Teloogoo Sun- 
day-school. 

The subject of appointing a special day of 
fasting and prayer, which had been considered 
by the Council for several years, was brought 
up again, and was disposed of by naming Ash- 
Wednesday as the day. The condition of the 
Home Missions was actively discussed. A prop- 
osition was made to reconsider the action of 
the previous year assigning the care of the sey- 
eral missions of this class to different synods, 
and to commit the whole work to the execu- 
tive committee. An appeal was made by the 
friends of the synodal system to give it a long- 
er trial, and it was unanimously continued for 
the ensuing year. A German committee was 
appointed for the German mission-work, and 
was instructed to consider whether it would be 
better to apply to a foreign institution for men 
qualified to labor as missionaries, or to organ- 
ize an institution at home for the education of 
such men. The appointment of a special Swed- 
ish committee to look after the Swedish home 
missions having been recommended, the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Swedish Augustana Syn- 
od was constituted the Committee of the Gen- 
eral Council. The Committee on the Emigrant 
Mission was instructed to confer with the same 
committee with regard to the appointment of 
a Swedish missionary for that station. The 
Council continued the discussion which it has 
carried on for several years of the one hundred 
theses on fellowship which had been prepared 
at its request by the Rey. O. P. Krauth. These 
theses were intended to elucidate the so-called 
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“Galesburg Rule” — “Lutheran pulpits for 
Lutheran ministers only ; Lutheran altars for 
Lutheran communicants only.” The ninety- 
seventh to the ninety-ninth theses, involving 
the doctrinal discussion of the relation of the 
visible to the invisible church, were taken up. 
They are as follows: 


The tokens of an invisible church are invisible 
tokens, and can therefore only justify an invisible 
recognition. The communion ofan invisible church 
must, as such, be an invisible communion. ‘The com- 
munion of saints’? pertains to the invisible church, 
and is therefore not a visible communion. It is taught 
in the creed; it is an article of faith, and can not 
therefore be an object of vision. It is neither made 
nor necessarily marked by going into one pulpit or 
coming to one altar. Men may have both in com- 
mon without being in the ‘‘ communion of saints,’ 
and be in that communion without a common pulpit 
or altar. 

The church visible may be considered in the wider 
and in the stricter sense of the term. The wider sense 
considers it with reference to the essentials of its sim- 
ple existence; the stricter sense with reference to its 
rightful existence in conformity throughout with the 
divine idea and command. Wikrover men may be 
born to God and divinely nurtured, either through 
the whole faith they confess, or in spite of parts of it, 
there is the church visible in its widest sense. The 
visible church, taking the term in its strictest sense, 
has its visible tokens, to wit, the official acceptance 
and confession of the word in its totality, in its pure 
and free sense, and the use of the right sacraments in 
their divine essentials. Wherever men are born to 
God and divinely nurtured, through the whole faith 
and sacraments confessed and used, and in no respect 
in spite of parts of that faitn and usage, there is the 
church visible in the stricter sense, the pure church 
visible; or with the understanding implied, that the 
limitation is to the normal and unreservedly right 
there is the church visible. All Christian bodies, not 
self-confessed sects or sectisms, claim of necessity to 
be the visible church in the stricter sense. Not to 
claim it is a confession of heresy or schism. We are 
Lutherans because we believe that our church justly 
claims that her faith is in every part scriptural. She 
of necessity holds that all claims inconsistent with 
this are untenable. Our church exists of right, and 
we are in her fellowship of right, only because she is 
unreservedly the visible church by an unreserved 
confession of the whole truth. 


The difference which underlies the distinc- 
tion between the terms visible and invisible 
was brought out, in the discussion, to be: 


The visible church is where the Word of God is 
taught, and the sacraments are administered in accord- 
ance with it; the invisible church is the communion 
of all true believers in Christ. Ordinarily, the latter 
is contained in the former, and becomes possible by it. 
Where word and sacraments are wanting, no Christian 
church is possible; wherever that word is found, and 
be there ever so little of its essentials, there is the 
church visible. Where that word is taught in its 

urity, there is the true visible church. There is no 
invisible church possible without the visible church, 
because God has revealed only this one way of salva- 
tion—to wit, his Word, Wherever, therefore, that 
word is preached, there alone believers are possible, 
and the invisible church. 


The doctrine of the relation of the congre- 
gation to the synod was designated as the sub- 
ject of the doctrinal discussion for the next 
year. 

The Synodical Conference has suffered a 
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division on a question of a definition of doc- 
trine. The joint Synod of Missouri, the largest 
and most influential synodical member of the 
body, at its meeting in 1881, approved a series 
of thirteen theses respecting the doctrine of 
predestination, which had been prepared by 
Professor C. F. Walther, of the Theological 
Faculty at St. Louis, but which were regarded 
by many persons in the other synods of the 
Jonference as setting forth Calvinistic, and 
therefore un-Lutheran doctrines. The theses 
declare a belief and confession that God loved 
the world from the beginning, that he made 
all men to be saved and none to be damned, 
and that he wills the salvation of all; that the 
Son of God came into the world for the sins of 
all men; that he has borne the sins of all men 
and atoned for all, without exception, and has 
wrought complete redemption; that only true 
believers, who truly believe to the end of life, 
are the subjects of the election of grace or pre- 
destination; that the divine decree of election 
is unchangeable, and that, therefore, none of 
the elect can be rejected or lost, but that all 
the elect are truly saved; that it is foolish and 
perilous to the soul, leading it either to carnal se- 
curity or to despair, when one endeavors to be- 
come sure of his election or final and eternal 
salvation, by penetrating the eternal and secret 
decrees of God; that a believing Christian 
should seek to become assured of his election 
from the clearly revealed will of God; that 
election does not consist in the mere fore- 
knowledge of God that certain persons will be 
saved; that it is not his mere determination to 
redeem and save mankind, whereby it becomes 
general and extends to all men; that it does 
not embrace those who believe only for a time 
(Luke viii, 13); and that it is not simply a de- 
cree of God to save all those who shall believe 
to the end; that the grace of God and the 
merit of Jesus Christ alone are the cause which 
moved God to choose the elect, and not any 
good, not even the faith which he foresaw in 
them; that election is not a mere foreseeing 
and foreknowing of the salvation of the elect, 
but is also a cause of their salvation, and of all 
that belongs to it. The substance of the doc- 
trines thus expressed had been much discussed 
after the theses were published by Professor 
Walther, in the press, in a pastoral conference 
held at Chicago, Illinois, and in a colloquium 
at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, which was attended 
by the faculties of the theological seminaries 
and the presidents of the synods embraced in 
the Synodical Oonference. Having approved 
the doctrines, the Joint Synod of Missouri in- 
structed its delegates not to sit with such men 
‘as have publicly decried us as Calvinists”; 
and not to recognize any synod as being a 
member of the Synodical Conference ‘ that as 
such has made that charge against us.” 

The subject was the especial object of con- 
sideration at the meeting of the Joint Synod 
of Ohio, which was held at Wheeling, West 
Virginia, September 8th. This body adopted, 
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by a majority of more than two thirds, a dec- 
laration of its doctrinal position on the subject 
as follows: 


We again herewith confess the doctrine of election 
as it is contained in the formula of Concord, and also 
as it has, in accordance therewith, been always taught 
on the whole, by the great teachers of our church. 
Especially do we hold the doctrine of our fathers, that 
the ordination of the elect to eternal life took place in 
view of faith, i. e., in view of the merits of Christ ap- 
propriated by faith, to be in accord with the Scriptures 
and our Confessions; therefore, Hesolved, that in the 
future, as in the past, the doctrines here anew con- 
fessed be alone authorized in our institutions, schools, 
publications, and churches. 


The synod resolved to withdraw from the 
Synodical Conference, and replied to the pro- 
tests of members against its action—or rather 
to those protests which were based upon fun- 
damental points rather than merely directed 
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against the expediency of its course—with a 
declaration that ‘‘ those members of the synod 
who not only protest’ against the action and 
position of the synod, but feel themselves 
bound in conscience to oppose the doctrinal 
position of the synod, can not remain among 
us as brethren.” . 

A free conference, representing the various 
Norwegian Lutheran Synods, was held at St. 
Ansgar, Iowa, in July, to consider measures 
for bringing those bodies together into one 
united Norwegian Lutheran Conference or 
Council. Four synods were represented by 
three hundred and forty-one delegates. The 
doctrines of redemption and forgiveness of sins 
were discussed, and the points of difference 
existing in the bodies were ascertained; after 
which the Conference adjourned, without tak- 
ing definite action, till 1883. 


M 


MACKENZIE, Rozperr Suetton, M. D., 
LL. D., D.C. L., born at Drews Court, County 
Limerick, Ireland, June 22, 1809; died in Phil- 
adelphia, November 80, 1880. He was the 
second son of Captain Kenneth Mackenzie, the 
author of a volume of Gaelic poetry. After 
his education at Fermoy, he studied medicine 
at Cork, and graduated at Dublin, but never 
practiced his profession. From his eighteenth 
year he was devoted to literature, and edited 
various newspapers in England until 1845, 
when he became London secretary of a rail- 
road company, which position he retained until 
1851. Meantime, while contributing to lead- 
ing English periodicals, he had established a 
literary connection in America, writing for 
several journals, and furnishing a weekly letter 
to the New York “ Evening Star” from 1834 
until that paper ceased publication. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie was the first salaried correspondent of 
the American press. Between 1828 and 1850 
he published several works, including ‘ Lays 
of Palestine,” in 1828; ‘Titian, a Venetian 
Art Novel,” in 1848; a ‘‘ Life of Guizot” (pre- 
fixed to a translation of ‘‘ Democracy and its 
Mission”), in 1846; ‘‘ Partnership en Com- 
mandite,” a legal commercial book, in 1847; 
and ‘‘ Mornings at Matlock,” a collection of 
stories, in 1850. He was also engaged with 
others in the preparation of various works, and 
accomplished a large amount of editorial writ- 
ing. In 1834 he received the degree of LL. D. 
from Glasgow University, and ten years later 
was made a D. O. L. by Oxford. Dr. Macken- 
zie came to America in 1852, settling first in 
New York, and removing to Philadelphia in 
1857. Here his literary life was busy and pro- 
ductive, and he enjoyed the friendship of many 
prominent politicians and men of letters. For 
along time he was associated with the Phila- 
delphia “ Press,” giving his attention mainly 
to foreign literary matters, Of his more per- 


manent work, his admirable edition of the 
“ Noctes Ambrosians”’ is perhaps the most 
notable. He edited, with copious notes and 
original biographies of the authors, Sheil’s 
“Sketches of the Irish Bar,” De Quincey’s 
“ Klesterheim,” a “Life of Curran,” Lady 
Morgan’s ‘“‘O’Briens and O’Flaherties,” and 
Dr, Maginn’s miscellaneous works. He also 
published several original works, and was re- 
markable for his memory of dates, events, and 
persons. His notes as a book editor were 
marked by great accuracy, and were esteemed 
very valuable. 

MAINE. The presidential vote in 1880 was 
as follows: for the Garfield electors, 74,039 ; 
Hancock electors, 65,171; Weaver electors, 
4,408; Dow, 93. The Hancock vote was cast 
for a fusion ticket containing four Greenback- 
ers and three Democrats. There was no general 
election in 1881. On the 12th of September 
a special election was held in the second con- 
gressional district to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Mr. Frye. Nelson Dingley, 
Jr., Republican candidate, was elected by a 
vote of 10,960 against 5,519 for Gilbert, Green- 
backer, and 295 for all others. The Legislat- 
ure met on the 5th of January, and adjourned 
on the 18th of March. This body is con- 
stituted as follows: Senate, 22 Republicans, 5 
Greenbackers, 3 Democrats, and 1 Independ- 
ent; House, 86 Republicans, 33 Greenbackers, 
and 82 Democrats. On the 6th of January 
the following State officers were elected in 
joint convention: Joseph O. Smith, Secretary 
of State; Henry B. Cleaves, Attorney-General ; 
George L. Beal, Adjutant-General; and Ros- 
coe L. Bowers, Frederick Robie, Joseph T. 
Hinkley, William Wilson, James G. Pendleton, 
Lewis Barker, and Samuel N. Cambell, Coun- 
cilors. These are all Republicans, and all were 
re-elections, except in the case of the Secretary 
of State. On the 2d of February S. A. Hol- 
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brook was elected State Treasurer. The elec- 
tion of United States Senator took place on 
the 18th of January, Eugene Hale, Repub- 
lican, was chosen by a vote of 22 in the Senate 
against 8 for Joseph L. Smith, and 1 for Harris 
M. Plaisted, and of 83 in the House against 64 
cast for Smith. On the 15th of March Con- 
gressman William P. Frye was elected United 
States Senator to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Mr. Blaine, appointed Sec- 
retary of State in President Garfield’s Cabinet. 

Acts were passed at this session, making 
women eligible to the offices of supervisor of 
schools and superintending school committees, 
and regulating the practice in equity proceed- 
ings. 

Other important enactments were—an act 
concerning the care of abused and neglected 
children; an act authorizing the improvement 
of marshes, meadows, and swamps; an act con- 
cerning public parks and squares; and an act 
for the promotion of medical science. An act 
relative to the manufacture and sale of vinegar 
is as follows: 


Srcrion 1, Whoever manufactures for sale, or know- 
ingly offers or exposes for sale, or knowingly causes 
to be branded or marked as cider-vinegar, any vine- 
gar not the legitimate product of pure apple-juice, 

nown as eo and not made exclusively of 
said apple-cider, but into which any foreign sub- 
stances, ingredients, drugs, or acids have been intro- 
duced, as shall appear by proper tests, shall, for each 
such offense, be punished by a fine of not less than 
fifty nor more than one hundred dollars. 

Szo. 2. Whoever manufactures for sale, or know- 
ingly offers or exposes for sale, any vinegar found, 
upon proper tests, to contain any preparation of lead, 
CORDS sulphuric acid, or other ingredient injurious 
to health, shall, for each such offense, be punished by 
a fine of not less than one hundred dollars. 

Sro. 3. The mayor and aldermen of cities shall, 
and the selectmen of towns may, annually appoint 
one or more persons to be inspectors of vinegar, for 
their respective places, who shall, before entering 
upon their duties, be sworn to the faithful discharge 
of the same. 


An act relating to admissions to the bar 
provides: 


Srorion 1. No person who has not been a member of 
the bar of another State, in good standing and in ac- 
tive practice, for at least three years, shall be admitted 
to practice law in the courts of this State, unless he 
shall have studied for at least two years in the office 
of some attorney-at-law, or part of the time in such 
office, and the remainder in some law-school, and 
shall also have passed a satisfactory examination in 
his legal studies. 

Sxo,. 2. All examinations shall be public, and in 
the presence of some justice of the Supreme judicial 
court during term-time. The time for holding the 
same in each county, not exceeding twice in each year, 
shall be fixed by the Chief-Justice. The examination 
shall be partly oral and partly written, and shall be 
contacts by an examining committee of the bar, in 
each county, to be appointed by the Chicf-Justice. 


The principal provisions of an act for the 
better protection of life in buildings used for 
public purposes are as follows: 

Szction 1, Any church, theatre, hall, or other build- 
ing or structure intended to be used temporarily or 


ermanently for any public purpose, or any school- 
lines or school-room, public or private, hereafter con- 
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structed, shall have all inner doors intended to be 
used for egress therefrom open outward. 

Suc, 2. All outer doors of buildings or structures 
of the kind mentioned in section 1 of this act, con- 
structed or hereafter to be constructed, shall be kept 
eee when such buildings or structures are used by 
the public, unless such doors open outward, and ex- 
cept that fly-doors opening both ways may be kept 
closed. 

Szo. 8. All hotels used for the accommodation of 
the public, and all shops, mills, factories, and other 
buildings, more than two stories in height, in which 
any trade, manufacture, or business is carried on, 
which requires the presence of workmen or other 
persons in any part of the building above the first 
story, shallbe provided with such suitable and suffi- 
cient fire-escapes, outside stairs or ladders, as the nuni- 
cipal officers shall deem to be sufficient to afford safe 
and easy escape from the building in case of fire; and 
such fire-escapes or ladders shall be attached to the 
building or be stored outside of such building, and 
convenient thereto, as the municipal officers shall 
direct, and shall be of such length and number as said 
officers shall approve. 


An act relating to the transportation of pas- 
sengers and freight by railroad contains the 
following provisions: 


Srotion 1. . . . No railroad doing business within 
this State shall demand or receive of any other rail- 
road doing business within the same, whether mak- 
ing direct connection or not, or from passengers over 
the same, or from freight forwarded over the same, 
higher rates of fare or freight than it demands or re- 
ceives of any other railroad within the State. 

Sexo. 2. No rebate, drawback, allowance, or other 
advantage shall be made or extended by any railroad 
in favor of another railroad doing business over the 
same, by which the operation of the foregoing section 
shall be changed or affected, or by which one rail- 
road doing business over the same shall receive any 
greater advantage than any other railroad, doing busi- 
ness over the same, shall receive. 

Sxo. 3. Any railroad company chartered under the 
laws of this State, which shall refuse to receive, trans- 
port, or deliver oor freight, merchandise, or passen- 
gers, according to the provisions of this act, and under 
the terms thereof, or which shall demand or receive 
from any other railroad in this State, for the trans- 
portation of its passengers or freight, any sum in ex-~ 
cess or violation of said provisions, shall, for each 
offense, forfeit and pay any corporation injured, the 
sum of one andre dollars, to be recovered by an 
action on the case in any county in which any of the 

arties in such action has a residence or place of 
usiness. 


An act was also passed for the taxation of 
railroads, the essential portions of which are as 
follows: 


Srotron 1. The buildings of every railroad corpo- 
ration or association, whether within or without the 
located right of way, and its lands and fixtures out- 
side of its located right of way, shall be subject to 
taxation by the several cities and towns in which 
such buildings, land, and fixtures may be situated, as 
other property is taxed therein. ew 

Src. 2. Every corporation, person, or association 
operating any railroad in this State, shall pay to the 
State Treasurer, for the use of the State, an annual 
excise tax, for the privilege of exercising its fran- 
chises in this State, which, with the tax provided for 
in section 1, shall be in liew of all taxes upon such 
railroad, its property and stock. There shall be ap- 
portioned and paid by the State from the taxes re- 
ceived under the provisions of this act, to the several 
cities and towns in which, on the first day of April 
in each year, is held railroad stock hereby exempted 
from other taxation, such amount equal to one per 
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centum on the value of such stock on that day, as 
determined by the Governor and Council: Provided, 
however, That the total amount thus apportioned on 
account of any railroad shall not exceed the sum re- 
ceived by the State as tax on account of such railroad. 

Suc. 3. The amount of such tax shall be ascertained 
as follows: The amount of the gross transportation 
receipts as returned to the Railroad Commissioners for 
the year ending on the thirtieth day of September 
next preceding the levying of such tax, shall be di- 
vided. by the number of miles of railroad operated to 
ascertain the average gross receipts per mile; when 
such average receipts per mile shall not exceed 
twenty-two hundred and fifty dollars, the tax shall 
be equal to one quarter of one per centum of the gross 
transportation receipts; when the average receipts 
per mile exceed twenty-two hundred and fifty dollars 
and do not exceed three thousand dollars, the tax 
shall be equal to one half of one per centum of the 
gross receipts; and so on, increasing the rate of the 
tax one quarter of one per centum for each additional 
seven hundred and fifty dollars of average gross re- 
ceipts per mile or fractional part thereof, provided the 
rate shall in no event exceed three and one quarter 
per centum. When a railroad lies partly within and 
partly without this State, or is operated as a part of 
a line or system extending beyond this State, the tax 
shall be equal to the same proportion of the gross re- 
ceipts in this State, as herein provided, and its amount 
determined as follows: the gross transportation re- 
ceipts of such railroad, line, or system, as the case 
may be, over its whole extent, within and without the 
State, shall be divided by the total number of miles 
operated to obtain the average gross receipts per mile, 
and the gross receipts in this State shall be taken to 
be the average gross receipts per mile, multiplied by 
the number of miles operated within this State. 


The following resolve, amendatory of a for- 
mer resolve, relating to the Penobscot Indians, 
was adopted: 

esolved, That the Penobscot tribe of Indians here- 
after be allowed to elect by ballot their governor, lieu- 
tenant-governor, and representatives to the Legislat- 
ure, on the second Tuesday of September, biennially 
and that the old and new party, so called, be allowed 
to select from their respective parties candidates for 
said offices, alternately, commencing with the old 
party, for the year eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, 
and the new party shall have no voice in the selection 
of candidates for said offices, and shall not vote in 
their election, in those years when the old party is en- 
titled to them ; and the old party shall have no voice 
in the selection of candidates for said offices, and no 
vote in their election, in those years when the new 
party is entitled to them; and it shall be the duty of 
the agent to preside at such election, 


The relations of the Governor with the Coun- 
cil during the year were not harmonious. The 
differences related partly to appointments to 
office, but the chief disagreement was on the 
question whether the power of removal is 
vested in the Governor alone, or rests with the 
Governor by and with the consent of the Coun- 
cil. The Governor sought to remove the re- 
porter of decisions in March. His power was 
questioned, and the opinion of the justices of 
the Supreme Court was asked. In December 
their unanimous opinion was given against the 
claim of the Governor. The following exhibits 
the financial condition of the State: 


RECEIPTS. 


Total receipts for the year 1881....... $1,417,526 83 
Cash in the Treasury, January 1, 1881, 160,838 64 


Toba’ egy ed Steel Ae eal $1,577,865 47 
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EXPENDITURES, 
Total expenditures for the year 1881.. $1,485,460 21 


Cash in the Treasury, December 81,1881 142,405 26 
Totally ooo /cstce Mens oie iets tote noes $1,577,865 47 


There was paid on the public debt, $83,000; 
for interest on the same, $336,681. The pay- 
roll of the House was $28,159. For printing 
there was paid $12,609.39; binding and stitch- 
ing, $5,490.80; insane State beneficiaries, $38,- 
109.49; to deaf, dumb, and blind, $13,468.01; 
to the Reform School was given $13,000; and 
to the State Prison, $48,289.62. Soldiers’ pen- 
sions amounted to $17,848.50; expenses for 
military purposes to $15,852.14. To free high- 
schools was paid $16,256.05; to school fund, 
No. 47, $84,213.18 ; to the school mill-tax, No. 
9, $210,591.80; to normal schools, $18,353.62. 
The amount paid the temporary loan was 
$200,000. 

Following is an exhibit of the condition of 
the sinking fund: 





CREDIT. 

By balance of fund, January 1, 1881, as per last 
PEPOLE lores Volenistergicis soit ane slave eerie teten tee $1,307,857 75 
Receipts during the year from taxation........ 80,479 95 

Receipts, State of Maine 4 per cent bonds, due 
August 1188120 heenoeee oe eee 25,000 00 
Receipts, for interest. .)..2, cc.tes sacleeae eel 66,544 40 
Dotalls ersiles storetaystataiicieys seisiewe oie etree aes $1,479,882 10 

DEBIT. 

To investment of bonds due.................. $25,000 00 
Paid premium on bonds purchased............ 17,135 63 
Paid for accrued interest. /......- ccvccecccce 1,343 93 
Paid for commissions =... 2.¢-/.s02- eon teeeeen 35 25 

Balance, December 81, 1881, invested as per 
schedule annexed). soi. << sik ope eenteasee 1,436,367 29 
POta]dns.s ston wee acitte Scteas are eleteaenee tee $1,479,882 10 
U. 8. registered and coupon 4 per cent bonds.. $206,000 00 
ae 34 per cent bonds ............ 80,500 0e 
<< a 4 se SGA, AEA 55,000 00 
N. H. registered and coupon 6 per cent bonds. 65,700 00 
us ee Oypericenti bonds: «25. asceanee 22.000 00 
State of Maine registered 4 per cent bonds..... 132,000 00 
ue ut Ke Guess See. Sear 869,000 00 
as es coupon 6 ‘* SBS Bisco 4,300 00 

Certificates of Governor and Council for lost 
ponds wes cccussameee merce cs eatee cee 600 00 
Cash and checks on Suffolk National Bank... .. 51,267 29 
ROCA Mi visicisitetnste suse cee some eee $1,486,367 29 


Some of the estimated expenditures for 1882 
are—for public debt, $58,000; for interest 
thereon, $845,000; for the school fund and 
mill-tax, $327,978.71 : for normal schools, $19,- 
000; for free high-schools, $26,000; for sala- 
ries of public officers, $53,000; for insane State 
beneficiaries, $40,000; for the deaf, dumb, and 
blind, $13,500; for soldiers’ pensions, $22,000 ; 
for military purposes, $16,000. The total es- 
timated expenditures are $1,247,835.90; the 
total estimated receipts, $1,467,185.05. 

The resources of the State, January 1, 1882, 
were, cash in the Treasury, $142,405.26; due 
on State taxes, $1,005,029.79; sinking fund, 
$1,436,367.29; total, $2,583,802.34. The lia- 
bilities of the State, January 1, 1882, were 
$8,588,600.25. The bonded debt of the State, 
after deducting the sinking fund, is $4,365,583. 

The land agent paid into the Treasury during 
the year the sum of $5,814.21, viz.: Septem- 
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ber 21st, $3,000, and November 11th, $1,470.74, 
on account of the permanent school fund, and 
on November 30th, $843.47, on account of lands 
reserved for public uses. 

The disbursements of the State Oollege 
amounted to $16,815.14; total receipts, $18,- 
401.42; the resources of the college amount to 
$131,161.38. The total number of graduates 
is 156, besides whom nearly 200 students have 
been connected with the institution for a 
greater or less length of time. 

There are now 181 prisoners in the State 
Prison. The total number of convicts con- 
victed since the erection of the prison, in 1826, 
is 2,550. Of the present inmates about 40 are 
under sentence for life for murder and arson. 
Of the convicts, 23 work in the wood-shop, 15 
in the paint-shop, 34 in the blacksmith-shop, 
10 in the shoemaker’s shop, 45 in the harness- 
shop, 8 at trimming, 3 at tailoring, and 43 at 
other employments. 

In the Insane Hospital, on the 1st of Decem- 
ber, 1880, there were 436 patients—226 men 
and 210 women. There were subsequently ad- 
mitted 215 persons—129 men and 86 women, 
making a total number under treatment of 651 
—355 men and 296 women. Of these there 
were discharged 201—115 men and 86 women 
—leaving in the Hospital on the 1st of Decem- 
ber, 1881, 450 patients—249 men and 210 
women. The record of deaths varies but little 
from previous years, being but about ten per 
cent of the daily average resident. Many of 
these were old residents at the Hospital, ad- 
vanced in years and worn with disease. The 
average age of those who died was 51°7 years— 
the youngest eighteen and the oldest eighty- 
seven. The whole number of patients admitted 
and discharged since the Hospital was first 
opened, in 1840, is as follows: 5,759 admitted, 
and 5,309 discharged. Of the latter, 2,201 recoy- 
ered, 1,054 improved, 943 did not improve, and 
1,107 died. It is expected that the new pavilion 
for females will be completed and ready for oc- 
cupancy during the coming year. This will 
accommodate 45 patients. The cash receipts 
have amounted to $108,026.15; the disburse- 
ments to $100,869.65, leaving a balance of 
cash on hand of $7,156.50. The resources, in- 
cluding this balance, and the value of various 
supplies on hand, are $40,888.25; the liabili- 
ties, comprising dues for various supplies, and 
due to employés, are $16,058.81. 

The aggregate liabilities and resources of the 
savings-banks of Maine, at the close of the year, 
were as follows: 

LIABILITIES. 


MDDETOSIUS tate ance stererslolartinlaraieir'e ciel asic 2/6 $26,474,554 97 
VOB GL VC Gl Lilia Cl leresayolcyetscwtsians isd =1s aieiaye ects 871,015 33 
Special reserved fund............... 162,204 04 
PONDS isco ceetise esos s/cee ees 671,082 17 
Other Wabilities* ice occas cose scene 182,545 35 
Plo allie test ste ialsteletslcteeiecicia sie asetein $28,261,401 86 
RESOURCES. 
$1,287,221 86 


MAST Ah tre et ose: = als 's,clsielefoie ize v0 esse 
United States bonds.... eae 
State of Maine bonds.... oe 
Other public funds.........--+-+++++ 


5,802,259 08 
55,875 00 
1,109,353 TT 
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Brouppkorwardiye ce cutnvsewte nalts 


$14,804,709 T1 
RB lrOsd! DONG  tereie /eivierelarelstolelvreloielaietele 2,541,579 83 








Bank stook ys citestens he te eetees 1,199,463 88 
eal CRUatGsccecciocec kine ns aiteers 1,200,488 19 
Other investments.............0.085 864,047 89 
Loans on mortgages of real estate.... 4,984,511 18 
Other loans yy s.tidereeacccssehte reese 2,766,652 23 
Total. viecn stents ats oievein enuasreatelseta $28,361,401 86 
Other important facts are given below: 
Present number of savyings-banks............. ‘ 55: 
Wumber of dapositorsssecs. on. ole estes msiettne 87,977 
a not over $500 each...... 60,797 
sf os over $500 each.......... 7,180 


Net increase of deposits the pee MEE nen ocho 
wt : reserved fun 


$2,860,898 37 
‘ _ 263,385 7 
Amount of dividends paid depositors the past 


ONT hacia arthe a shivicie carton ate cite ee 1,006,493 35 
Amount of State tax paid the past year........ 174,226 04 
Increase of investments in United States bonds 

TRAP PRBU sy OBI nt ce eersiojnrctats se > citieisteiseiierrieenes - 1,606,347 99 
Decrease of investments in State of Maine 

Dondsithe past years; -cyessulsis scseietene 12,250 00 
Increase of investments in other public funds 

GO PAS tH yCAK shee olepsieteieie a eve alelctescloto tobe eieeleists 568,577 97 
Increase of inyestments in railroad bonds the 

PABUVOAT Rc anevelsy< cio ois Wisisiajnisso.9)aisys plateusieicrs. oe 174,491 11 
Increase of investments in bank-stock the past 

VOOM oe chal sik ats cole siocldsmicmalec nos erates 424,567 50 
Decrease of loans on mortgages of real estate... 254,952 10 


The number of savings-banks is the same as 
in 1880. The number of depositors has in- 
creased 7,030. The deposits have increased 
$2,860,898.37, showing a marked increase of 
general prosperity in the State. In the hard 
times of 1878 the deposits of the savings-banks. 
decreased $3,725,320. In 1879 they decreased. 
$186,363. In 1880 prosperity began to revive, 
and the deposits in the savings-banks at the 
end of the year had increased $1,968,183. This 
year the increase has gone on. 

The Fish Commissioners report that the run 
of salmon commenced unusually early in 1881, 
and was remarkable for the large size of the 
fish. As to numbers, the run was the smallest 
of the past three years, but the largest for the 
previous ten or twelve years. There has been 
a distribution of over half a million salmon in 
the Penobscot, Kennebec, Androscoggin, Saco, 
Presumpscot, and Machias Rivers. 

For the year’s result, the contribution to 
the Bucksport and Orland salmon-works was 
$2,000; dividend of salmon-eggs, 1,080,000. 
The contributions to the Orland works were as 
follows: by Maine, $2,000; dividend of eggs, 
1,080,000: by Massachusetts, $500; dividend 
of eggs, 270,000: by Connecticut, $300; div- 
idend of eggs, 162,000: by the United States, 
$1,757; dividend of eggs, 950,000. Total— 
money, $4,557; eggs, 2,462,000. The Penob- 
scot is the only river on the Atlantic coast of 
the United States from which a supply of sea- 
salmon eggs can be obtained for propagation. 

The commissioners reported that they had 
but 60,000 landlocked salmon-eggs from a $300) 
contribution. There are two great hatcheries: 
in the State owned by the United States and 
associated States, one at Orland and the other 
at Grand Lake Stream. The contributions to 
the Grand Lake Stream fund were as follows: 
Maine, $300; dividend, 60,000 eggs. New 
Hampshire, $250; dividend, 50,000 eggs. Mas- 
sachusetts, $500; dividend, 100,000 eggs. Con- 
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necticut, $500; dividend, 100,000 eggs. Unit- 
ed States, $1,450; dividend, 290,000 eggs. To- 
tal money, $3,000; total eggs, 600,000. 

During the year 2,000,000 shad were given 
by Professor Baird, the United States Commis- 
sioner of Fisheries. These fish were divided 
between the Penobscot and Kennebec Rivers, 
1,000,000 having been turned into the Sebas- 
ticook at Waterville, and 1,000,000 into the 
Mattawamkeag, near its junction with the Pe- 
nobscot. 

The following ponds have been stocked with 
black bass this year: Trip Pond, in Minot; 
Gardiner Pond, in Wiscasset; Gun Point Ice 
Company’s Pond, at Harpswell; Hosmer 
Pond, in Rockport; Kezar Ponds and Heald 
and Oushman Ponds, in Lovell; and Little 
Pushaw Pond, in Corinth. 

During the year four citizens of the State 
upon trial were convicted of murder in the 
first degree. Two verdicts of manslaughter 
were rendered, and two additional indictments 
for murder were found and sentence imposed 
in one upon a plea of guilty, the court adjudg- 
ing the grade to be murder in the first degree. 
Two citizens were sentenced to imprisonment 
for life for the crime of arson. The Attorney- 
General in his report remarks asfollows: ‘‘ The 
convictions for murder in the first degree dur- 
ing the present year alone exceed the number 
during the three years previous to the abolition 
of the death-penalty, and are nearly equal to 
the number occurring during the three years 
following. The frequency of these horrible 
crimes and the fiendish brutality exhibited in 
the commission of a large portion of them has 
naturally created a sentiment in the commu- 
nity for the application of the death-penalty in 
cases of such atrocious character. There are 
arguments for and against its application—ar- 
guments that are satisfactory to the minds and 
consciences of the adherents and opponents. 
Any amount of discussion of the question, I 
apprehend, would have but slight effect upon 
the convictions already formed by the mass of 
our citizens. The laws are for the protection 
of the public, of society, and are not presumed 
to be in sympathy with the hardened criminal, 
and if the law-abiding and peaceable citizens 
of this State, who desire to liye with some 
sense of security, can be better protected from 
the assassin’s knife or the ruffian’s bullet by 
the restoration of the death-penalty, it is a 
matter that should receive the most careful 
and serious consideration of the Legislature.” 

During the year ending November 1st, the 
whole number of prosecutions and offenses in 
the State was 1,200. Of these more than half 
were for violation of the liquor law. Franklin 
County has the cleanest record, there being 
but 7 criminal cases in the entire year. Ken- 
nebec had 210 and Cumberland 298. In Ken- 
nebec County there were 135 cases for viola- 
tion of the liquor law, a greater number than 
in any county except Cumberland, which had 
174. Of the prosecutions and offenses 10 were 
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for homicide, 8 for arson, 3 for perjury, 11 for 
forgery and counterfeiting, 30 for compound 
larceny, 70 for larceny, 5 for burglary, 2 for 
robbery, 2 for rape, 16 for assault with feloni- 
ous intent, 103 for assault and battery, 4 for 
affrays and riots, 11 for offenses against chas- 
tity and morality, 18 for malicious mischief, 9 
for cheating and conspiracies, 6 for defects in 
highway, 119 for nuisance, 646 for violation of 
the liquor law, 118 for other offenses. 

The Reform School is in a prosperous condi- 
tion. Since the institution was founded by the 
State, twenty-eight years ago, 1,678 boys have 
been received and cared for, and there were in 
the school, December Ist, 113 boys. Thirty- 
four boys were committed during the year. 
Twenty-six acres of land haye been under cul- 
tivation. The farm is in a high state of im- 
provement, and the value of the crops har- 
vested, milk and meat sold, was $7,501.83. A 
large portion of the boys are employed in the 
chair-shops. The receipts from December 1, 
1880, to December 1, 1881, were: 


Balance on hand December 1, 1880...... $481 76 
From State Treasurer .............--++. 13,000 00 
Marin Andi StoC kere cieraeetele ia slap slo'e oleletgt ere 2,036 55 


Chair-work 





All other sources............ a einai 
Due Treasurer of Reform School........ 


$28,629 28 
The expenditures during the same period have 
been $23,247.45, leaving a balance on hand of 


$451.78. The schools are under the charge of 
competent teachers. The present number of 
boys under instruction is 113. 

The following table gives the number of male 
citizens of the State between eighteen and forty- 
five years of age: 

















Number = | Number 

COUNTIES. acdsee. COUNTIES, | aad 
Androscoggin ...... 5,732 | Penobscot......... } 11,147 
Aroostook.......... Piscataquis........ 2,247 
Cumberland sf | Sagadahoc. ---| 8,064 
Franklin... Somerset. . 4,882 
Hancock ... ‘ig Waldo ora... ---| 4,979 
Kennebec......t.0+<. 8 Washington....... | 6,691 
Knooenis. taien cet | {Wonk 8: ge Bene | 9.569 

Lincoln. ¢4\ sella a 
OPS onGbcusndade | | Total sy cae 97,510 








The following are the valuation and popula- 
tion of the cities of Maine, as reported by the 
Valuation Commission : 




















Population | Valuation in Valuation in 
CE in 1880, 1880. 1870. 

FRM NGS Shy5 incr scoc 9,556 $5,099,446 $2,918,101 
AIP USUA)cseteinics sleale 8,666 5,168,964 4,881,185 
Bangorinwsisaaken tect 16,857 8,738,605 10,036,561 
Baths sncacsamonsesiner 7,875 5,918,192 6,402,713 
Bolfastigg.t.ficiids a5 5,808 2,468,677 2,660,879 
Biddeford. . 12,652 5,877,867 5,682,402 
Calais,..... 6,172 1,782,056 1,523,452 
Ellsworth. . 5,051 1,456,866 1,288,199 
Gardiner... 4,439 2,879,129 2,179,243 
Hallowell ....0n00 se. 3,154 1,611,820 1,222,295 
Levwyistons {tree eat a0: 19,083 9,521,108 8,818,629 
Portlandycaecensviane 83,810 80,487,541 29,459,257 
Mocklan dss cs clemeaces 7,599 2,951,019 8,419,355 
Baco: bievsrnns et couse 6,396 8,408,583 8,116,374 

Total See ia'ee cleiaiays 146,618 | $86,758,818 | $83,548,595 
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Under the new railroad-tax act, the assess- 
ments on the several companies operating the 
railroads of Maine were as follows: 


Bangor and Piscataquis................. $207 00 
Boston and Maine........0......0..0005 17,245 85 
Bucksport and Bangor.................. 46 75 
Knoxandthineoings.20.080533..0s Som 615 56 
RONG AN UUELORS a yay eer mrcieisreiion ei naxeycjuienecintt 932 20 
Portland and Ogdensburg............... 660 42 
Portland and Rochester................. 1,159 387 
Rumford Falls and Buckfield............ 67 54 
MOMONSOt, srrem aa testoraerem waehd dod oifks 51 98 
St. Croix and Penobscot ............... 51 82 
European and North American,......... 8,040 33 
Bandy River, Valley... oo. 3... ....8 chee dec 23 13 
DBSRG Tere BS lo eae wecise 0 s.: 16,786 29 
MaineCentral’. 22 ces tebe ease ek eee Ak 20,772 25 
Grand iDartin eee sere cisisioa seasons 9,569 66 
Aroostook River.... 20 12 
Houlton Branch. . 17 30 
Orchard Beach...... 11 i9 





PROBE ean oslo ses cia onicihe,cialo Sya.9,6;5 $71,278 26 


The Governor and Council assessed the fol- 
lowing tax upon the telegraph companies in the 
State, as required by law: 


Maine Telegraph Company.................. $1,250 
Western Union s23.Jis35.p0 in 08 Sct Les 2,500 
PECCRBATIONA Sten « aoe seh « pets os bm vidvosbqsiq 1,250 
PAINGIMOAM UTMONs. tos. ccccen scctanioce ce teons 125 
Atlantic and Pacifles) 1200 ok. kia 125 
Montreal Telegraph Company............... 500 

RRQtAl Sessa ccaels see. see atten cnet tae ee ated $5,750 


The following table exhibits the amounts as- 
sessed on express companies: 





| 
| Amount of 





NAME OF PARTY ASSESSED. aed: Tax. 
American Express Company $150,000 00 | $1,125 00 
Canadian Express Company..... -| 25,000 00 187 50 
Hoyt & Company............... -| 2,000 00 15 00 
Merchants’ Express Company...... , 11,541 00 86 55 
Charles O, Milliketis, 20552). .035234 | 4,000 00 30 00 
Princes EXPLess.4- 54/9. 9 Net esse 52 | 7,589 61 56 91 
Sandy River Express Company.....| 500 00 3 15 
Saco, Biddeford and Boston........ 3,000 00 22 50 
United States Mail and District Ex- 

PLESS COMPANY 6 2 knigisnisncicccdce + 2,000 00 15 00 
Swett’s Express Company ......... | 5,000 00 87 50 





According to the census of 1880, Maine had 
employed in cotton manufactures 696,685 spin- 
dles, and 11,319 hands. 

In 1870 there were about 250,000 tons of 
ice harvested on the Kennebec River, at a cost 
of about adollaraton. The amount has grown 
annually, until it reached its maximum in 1880, 
when 1,000,000 tons were stored on the Ken- 
nebec and its vicinity. Last winter, owing to 
the intense cold weather which prevailed all 
over the country, and which made a good ice- 
crop on the Hudson, and in the ponds in Massa- 
chusetts and New York, but about 600,000 tons 
were stored on the river, at a cost for harvest- 
ing of from fifteen to twenty-five cents a ton. 

The cut of lumber on the Penobscot waters 
during the season reached 150,000,000 feet or 
more. There is an overstock of 60,000,000 
old logs, and the cut of 1882 is estimated at 
over 100,000,000 feet. In 1879 the hay-crop 
of Maine was valued at $11,500,000, and all 
other crops of the State at $7,250,000. 

A State Temperance Convention was held 
early in the year, at which the following reso- 
lutions were adopted: 
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1. The great advance of the temperance movement 
in Maine is largely due to a recognition by Pep azanice 
people of total abstinence as the indispensable basis 
of all eee work. 

2. Thirty years’ trial of prohibition, interrupted by 
a two years’ trial of license, has demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of a large majority of our people that pro- 
hibition is the most effective legal policy ever devised 
to restrain the dram-shop evil and increase the effi- 
ciency and permanency of those moral agencies on 
which temperance progress mainly depends. 

3. To remove the question of prohibition from the 
field of partisan poles and give it the strength 
which attaches to all principles settled by a solemn 
vote of the people, incorporated into the fundamental 
law, we respectfully but earnestly request the Legis- 
lature to submit to the people a prohibitory constitu- 
tional amendment, as prayed for by a large number 
of petitioners, 

To the Honorable, the Legislature of Maines 

The Maine State Temperance Convention, now in 
session at Augusta, most respectfully represents to 
the Honorable, the Legislature, that it is desirable, 
as far as possible, to remove the liquor question from 
the arena of party politics. To the convention, it 
seems to be a particularly suitable mode of doing 
this, to submit the question of prohibition to a direct 
vote of the people, on a proposition to incorporate it 
into the Constitution. The convention, therefore, 
most earnestly prays that the following proposition 
may be submitted to the people at the earliest time at 
which it can be legally done, viz.: 

The manufacture, for sale, of intoxicating liquors 
of whatever kind, is and shall be for ever prohibited, 
except the manufacture of cider, which is remitted to 
the discretion of the Legislature. And the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors, of whatever kind, is and shall be 
for ever prohibited, except for medicinal and mechan- 
ical purposes and for the arts, which shall be provided 
for by law, through suitable agencies appointed for 
that purpose. The sale of cider may be permitted 
under such regulations as the Legislature may pro- 
vide. And the Legislature shall from time to time 
enact such laws with whatever penalties may be 
deemed necessary for the entire suppression of the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, with the 
exceptions and conditions herein specified, 


A meeting of lawyers was held at Augusta 
on April 25th, and a State Bar Association was 
formed. 

The population of the State by counties, in 
1880, as compared with 1870, was as follows: 








COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. 

TAN OSCOL OUD sesie1s cree eels oteineratare 45,042 85,866 
IAT GOR OOK ea. o cysraa/stelaaicseteasine 41,700 29,609 
Gunma berland's:c. <0 eteie.siiesss cimpusiegd 86,359 82,021 
PTATIKMM Nc atcle ste eicieselcisereetante 18,180 18,807 
A aR COCK asta ..s. «4 sbietor ofef> eunshesoseirie 58,129 86,495 
Kennebec, «5s 0 steer camer 53,058 53,208 
MOK seh 3A ta ie ole eid ered aot oe 82,863 80,823 
AW COM, ie civics aisyatetausre suave 24,821 25,597 
Oxf csr scasiainrs pl Sarsjotaoettetarte 32,627 33,488 
IRONODSCOE. 2) o.4,o:cssere aiesaio 70,476 75,150 
Piscataquis 14,872 14,408 
Bagadahoc............ 19,272 18,803 
BOmGrs6l vc 5... ce/acieistc 82,883 84,611 
WIDOT Sse iare.«. ectajetenree 82,468 84,522 
Washington 44,484 43,343 
BYORI deesh abc s sy iar 62,257 60,174 
The State 648,936 626,915 











MANLY, Marruras Evans, bornin Chatham 
County, N. C., April 18, 1800; died at New 
Berne, N. C., July 16, 1881. He was the son of 
Rey. Dr. Basil Manly, an eminent Baptist di- 
vine of Alabama. After graduating at a uni- 
versity he studied law with his brother, the 
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Hon. Charles Manly, of Raleigh, N. C., and 
then removed to Newbern, from which town 
he was elected a member of the House of Com- 
mons in 1834. He was the last representative 
of that ancient borough, the convention to 
amend the Constitution in 1835 having abol- 
ished its right of representation. In 1840 Mr. 
Manly was elected Judge of the Superior Court. 
This position he filled with honor for twenty 
years, when he was promoted to the Supreme 
Bench, where he served most acceptably until 
he retired about the close of the war. Soon aft- 
er the termination of hostilities he was chosen, 
with Governor Graham, by the Legislature of 
North Carolina, to represent the State in the 
United States Senate; but they were not al- 
lowed to take their seats. Judge Manly con- 
tinued to practice law in Newbern up to the 
time of his death, and enjoyed the highest es- 
teem of that community and of the State at 
large, as aman of great Jegal ability and emi- 
nent personal virtues. 

MARYLAND. The presidential vote in 
1880 was as follows: for the Garfield electors, 
78,515; Hancock electors, 93,706; Weaver, 
818. In November, 1881, an election was held 
for Comptroller of State and members of the 
Legislature. For Comptroller, Keating, Dem- 
ocrat, had 18,600 majority over Gorsuch, Re- 
publican. The vote, so far as received, was 
70,629 for Keating and 57,029 for Gorsuch. 
The Republicans carried more than half the 
counties in the State, and the Democratic ma- 
jority was due to the large vote in the city of 
Baltimore. The Legislature consists of 16 
Democrats and 10 Republicans in the Senate, 
and 59 Democrats and 82 Republicans in the 
House. The Democratic majority in the two 
Houses is smaller than it has been for fifteen 
years. Ofthe Democratic Senators 6, and of the 
Democratic Assemblymen 18, are said to be op- 
posed to the present management of the party. 

The following condition of the Treasury is 
shown by the tables of the Comptroller for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1881: 


Total receipts during the fiscal year.......... $1,996,641 08 


Balance in the Treasury September 380, 1880... 518,026 86 

$2,509,667 44 
Disbursements for the fiscal year.......-.-+-- 1,757,469 15 
Balance in the Treasury September 80, 1881... $752,198 29 


The receipts into the Treasury were from the 
following sources: 


OMNIS CE LAK odie 0:0 9:2. victe aaisinonevewrnereissaiee $1,018,500 47 
From internal improvement companies, divi- 


CLOT BUT ATD COLES Us: «;<:a\e:6s01e:«:arnve sca aiave ovalniatetete 225,076 94 
From the ordinary sources, to wit: 
Licenses, gross receipts, foreign insurance, etc 758,063 67 


$1,996,641 08 


BOCA LENG COLD UMN og 4% e nieie .0/eelajelsr arene RINE 


The disbursements were as follows: 


ToAnterestom Dube depts. aiwrierece «vier aie vers $643,340 27 
To public schools,......... 510,413 08 







To credit of sinking fund sia 19,467 50 
To redemption of debt..........e0..sseeeeees 24,000 00 
To the ordinary expenditures, to wit: 
Salaries, colleges and academies, public insti- 
GUtIONS, O60; ocsteisicines ofpiare divs » vale sagen elas 560,248 30 


Total disbursements....... ...-.-++++ $1,757,469 15 
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The direct tax is that which is levied and 
collected from the assessable property of the 
State, which is now 18% cents on the $100 of 
property, and which brought into the Treasury 
during the last fiscal year the following sums: 


For Normal School and House of Correction 





loan, now paid.............- Za vatelaeateiainiteeiet $1,415 18 
For public schools, tax 10 cts,.........-..+006 543,771 78 
For bounty or defense loan, tax 5$ c. ......... 299,18T 95 
For Deaf and Dumb Asylum loan, tax § ct... 40,484 70 
For Hospital loan, tax 1 ct............00+ oc 54,388 60 
For Treasury Relief loan, tax 1} ct........... 79,252 26 


Total’tax, 1S2 Ctaiajecster eu lsareitestettectets $1,018,500 47 

The loans above referred to are the follow- 
ing: 

Defense or bounty loan, due in 1888 


$8,326,750 66 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum loan, due in 1885 and 


USSD teria sicyeacia Savsteine ee elas crate Ceial emis elelele sient 225,000 00 
Maryland Hospital loan, due in 1887 and 1891. 465,000 00 
Treasury Relief loan, due in 18993.........-... 500,000 00 


Total amount of these loans............ $4,516,750 66 


This part of the public debt being provided 
for by these specific taxes, and there being no 
other direct tax except that for schools, which 
belongs exclusively to them, other sources for 
the payment of the remaining interest on the 
public debt have to be looked to. 


The public debt at the end of the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1881, was............ 
Deduct amount provided by these taxes..... 


$11,257,560 69 
4,516,750 66 

Leaving the interest to be paid from other 
sources on this amount of debt............- 

Which is in loans, as follows : 

Five per cent sterling loan, interest payable in 
London, in gold, and due in 1889 


$6,740,810 03 


$4,185,555 58 


Five per cent currency, due in 1890.......... 340,524 88 
Three per cent currency, due in 1890......... 269,000 00 
Six per cent currency, due in 1885....,.....-. 528,355 00 
Six per cent currency, due in 1890,....... ... 361,040 47 
Six per cent currency, Maryland State loan, for 

redemption and exchange of State debt.... . 1,056,304 10 





$6,740,810 03 








The productive assets or credits of the State 
at the end of the last fiscal year are as follows: 


Stock of Annapolis Water Company.......... $30,000 00 
Stock of Farmers’ National Bank at Annapolis 46,470 00 
Stock of Washington Branch B. & O. R. RB... 550,000 00 
Stock of B. & O. R. R., 6 per cent dividend... 968,615 70 
Bonds: Be éOmBaktesee epee ecemetsen canna 366,000 00 


1,500,000 00 


$3,461,085 00 


Mortgage on Northern Central Railroad...... 





Total dividend and interest-bearing assets.... 








The whole interest paid upon the public debt 
for the last fiscal year WaS..........--.---. 
Deduct the interest upon the four loans already 
provided by the direct tax............+.+-- 


$643,840 27 
271,005 02 


Interest to be provided from other sources.... $872,835 25 
Deduct therefrom the proceeds from internal 
improvement companies, dividends and in- 


POLOSt cocci so re eciniclsae sina e nce s ainw siete nivale 225,076 94 


Leaving balance of interest to be paid from the 


ordinary resources of the Treasury........- _ $147,258 31 








The ordinary resources Are.........+..+++0e% $753,063 67 
The ordinary disbursements.........++-+.+++ 560,248 30 
Leaving ordinary receipts over ordinary ex- 
penditures, for fiscal year, 1881..........--- $192,815 37 
Deduct payment made on redemption of debt 
of $24,000 and amount carried to credit of 
sinking fund of $19,467.50. ........+-+++++- 43,467 50 
Leaving net balance of.,.....-+.-++eeeeeeeees $149,347 87 
Balance of interest to be paid........+--+++++ 147,258 81 
Surplus.......-eeeeseeceeeeeeeeeecees $2,089 56 
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This shows a small surplus. But it will be 
observed that the public schools received but 
$510,413.08, while the amount really collected 
for them from the tax of ten cents was $543,- 
771.78, showing, also, that this difference of 
$33,358.70 went into the ordinary or usual 
receipts, which, if paid to the public schools, 
would have left a deficit in the Treasury of the 
large sum of $31,269.14, to be supplied from 
receipts absolutely appropriated to other speci- 
fied purposes. This, too, occurred in a year 
when there was no legislative session. In a 
legislative year the deficiency would have 
amounted to upward of $200,000. The Goy- 
ernor calls attention to the diversion of funds 
from the sinking fund, and other guaranteed 
objects, and to the extravagance which results 
therefrom. He thinks the people will not 
justify a new loan or additional taxation, but 
that further deficiencies must be prevented by 
retrenchment. He recommends more stringent 
Measures against tax-collectors to enforce the 
payment of overdue taxes. There was due the 
State, from 1845 to 1880, inclusive, the sum of 
$546,613.54, from collectors of taxes in the 
city and the several counties. There was due 
for the same time by the sheriffs the sum of 
$27,833.44, and also by incorporated institu- 
tions the sum of $102,796.31, making alto- 
gether an aggregate of $677,243.29 thas due, 
a portion standing for a long time. 

‘The whole tax and collection system,” says 
the Governor, in his message to the Legislature, 
‘needs revision, and I would respectfully sub- 
mit to your consideration the propriety of au- 
thorizing the Executive to appoint a non-paid 
commission of gentlemen, who would take an 
interest in the subject, for that purpose, and to 
report to the next Legislature.” 

He recommended the reduction of the num- 
ber of tax-collectors from eighty-four to twenty- 
four, one for each county and the city of Balti- 
more, as tending to simplicity and efficiency. 
As tending to economy, he recommended the 
abolition of various unnecessary offices. On 
the subject of retrenchment the Governor re- 
marks: 

The extraordinary legislative expenses for a series 
of past sessions have been the subject of great public 
concern and of just complaint. There were 111 mem- 
bers in both bodies, and at the last session there were 
105 officers and employés. The per diem, mileage, 
and stationery of the members was $57,767, while that 
of the officers and employés was $59,194.25. This 
exhibit can not be repeated without causing wide- 
spread dissatisfaction among the people. This large 
expenditure for officers and employés was made up 
by regular per diem, additional pay, and extra com- 
pensation. 

There is no law prescribing the number of officers, 
or fixing compensation, with the sole exception of 
that of 1868, chapter 61, which provides only what 
officers of the preceding session shall return to the 
opening of the new session, and confines the number 
to five for both Houses. Besides this one provision, 
the whole subject is left without system or law. To 
avoid like excesses and abuses in the future, it is in- 
dispensable that a well-ordered system be established 
by law for the regulation and conduct of this branch 
of the service. 


vou. xx1.—34 A 
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A well-considered bill was matured at the last ses- 
sion, limiting the number of such appointments for 
both Houses to thirty-nine, an ample number, in my 
judgment, and fixing their aggregate compensation at 
$17,330, a retrenchment in this service alone of $42,- 
000. This bill failed to pass, but I take the liberty of 
commending it to your consideration. In any law to 
be passed upon the subject, great care should be taken 
that ay compensation other than that fixed by the 
law itself, should be expressly forbidden to be paid by 
the Treasury. 

In view of the general laws providing for so many 
interests in the State, and which before applied for 
legislation, the session, with diligent application to 
business, ought not to extend over sixty days, if even 
that long. 

The public printing, that for the Legislature as well 
as for all the departments, requires your earnest con- 
sideration. There is now no system whatever regu- 
lating this important and expensive branch of the 
service. In no other branch has there been a more 
inconsiderate or wasteful expenditure of the public 
money. 

The printing of the Legislature alone, including in- 
dexing, etc., for the last four sessions, amounted to 
$187,636, averaging $46,909 a session, and that for the 
departments, including advertisements, from $5,000 
to $10,000 annually, depending upon the work done. 

Here is an unquestioned opportunity for a sterling 
retrenchment. 

The publication of the laws is another subject to 
which public attention has been attracted. The ex- 
penditure is so large, and at the same time so monop- 
olized, that it could not escape inquiry and criticism 
with just men or with tax-payers. It isa system of 
comparatively modern invention. Prior to 1865 such 
systematic publication was unknown. 

The act of 1865, chapter 31, first inaugurated the 
practice, and by act of 1868, chapter 67 and chapter 
440, it was more definitely defined by directing the 
publication to be made at the expense of the State, 
and to be paid on the warrant of the Comptroller. 
This act provides that every public general law to 
take effect before the first day of June is to be pub- 
lished daily for one week in two daily newspapers in 
Baltimore city, one of which shall be in the Gone 
language, and one newspaper in each county having 
the largest circulation, No terms are prescribed nor 
price fixed, and the Treasury Department paid the 
sum of $1,200 to each county newspaper—in some in- 
stances dividing it between two—and $5,550 to city 
newspapers—dividing it among three—for the publi- 
cation of the laws of the session of 1880. The aggre- 

ate amount paid for this session for the counties and 
the city was $33,150; for the session of 1878, $33,- 
064.70; for the session of 1876, $31,689; making an 
aggregate of $97,903.70 for these three sessions. 

n these three items of expenditure alone—the leg- 
islative expenses, the public printing, and the publ- 
cation of the laws—there can be a judicious saving of 
at least $70,000. 

The origin of the system in 1865 was to support 
from the Treasury a partisan press not then supported 
by the people, and, though the cause has ceased, the 

ractice still continues. It should stop; and therefore 

recommend the repeal of those acts of 1865 and 1868, 
and thus, while relieving the Treasury from a heavy 
charge, at the same time relieve the press from pat- 
ronizing influences. If it should be considered nec- 
essary, from time to time, to make publication of im- 

ortant laws in newspapers, provision could be made 
or it. 

At the last session there was a well-matured bill 
prepared, authorizing the Governor and Attorney- 
General to have such publication made of any laws 
that might be deemed to be of sufficient public inter- 
est, but it failed to pass. 


The State fishery force, or, as it is com- 
monly called, the ‘‘ Oyster Navy,” is now con- 
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ducted under the act of 1880, chapter 198. 
When the service was first established it was 
expected that it would not only be self-sustain- 
ing, but yield a considerable revenue to the 
State. In both these respects the service has 
proved a failure, and has not been as efficient 
in any respect as was anticipated. 

Practically the service is a failure. The 
force is not efficient; the sloops are not suited 
to the service, and the steamer is unfit for it. 
And the service itself is regarded by many 
more as an instrument of personal or partisan 
interest than as a means to sustain a public 
policy. 

The disbursements for this service for the fiscal 
VOAT MSC WOLOnmatcrancsa occ sa suse cecicentls $41,784 97 


Receipts for the same year..........-2.5.6. ss0es 19,611 04 
This deficiency paid out of the Treasury......... $22,173 98 
The receipts from the service for the fiscal year 

USS Loe teeta defentsapisiels Son se aioe © into aca sin 5 $44,925 71 
Disbursements for the same year................ 38,403 62 
Excess of receipts over expenditures............. $6,522 09 


This excess, thus for the first time for years 
relieving the Treasury from a heavy charge, is 
to be attributed to the more efficient provisions 
of the act of 1880. The receipts from licenses 
are more than doubled, while a reduction of 
salaries has diminished expenditures. 

Under the present and under preceding laws 
there are two classes of oyster-men—those who 
take by rakes or tongs, and those who take by 
scoops or dredges. The former are obliged to 
get a license from the clerk of the county of 
their residence to take oysters within prescribed 
limits, and the revenue derived from these li- 
censes goes to the public schools of such county. 
The latter get license from the Comptroller to 
take oysters in the open bay and sounds, and 
within defined limits, beyond which they are 
not to go, and the revenue from such license 
is paid into the State Treasury. The whole 
service for enforcing the laws as to both classes 
or protecting the rights of either is borne by 
the State, while certain counties get the entire 
revenue from the one class. 

The act of 1880, chapter 36, regulates the 
taking of oysters in the Potomac River. This 
act, to take effect, requires the passage of a 
similar act by the State of Virginia. 

Upon this subject the Governor says: 

For myself, upon some consideration, I have formed 
conclusions that moderate dredging improves the beds, 
while, upon the other hand, if it continues as now 
carried on, the period will not be far distant before 
the beds are practically destroyed. What is to be 
done in the conflicting views and interests is the 
trouble. 

A system something of this kind 1 would suggest : 
That the present lines, or others that may be more 
conyenient or eligible, be fixed separating the tonging 
from the dredging interests ; that the sloops be sold or 
transferred to the counties to protect their local inter- 
ests, and to have whatever revenue can be derived 
from it without conflicting with the general revenue 
to be derived from the trade for the State; that the 
Srelgors be obliged to take out licenses as now pro- 
vided, but at a nominal charge; that the dredgmg- 
grounds be divided into three districts, well defined 
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and easily distinguishable, and as nearly equal in 
oyster surface as can be; that but one of the districts 
be open to dredging for the season, and the other two 
in successive yearg, then returning to the one first 
opened; that the enforcement of the regulations of 
this system will require an active service of four or 
six steam-tugs; will be somewhat expensive, and will 
require considerable revenue. To this end, the oys- 
ters ought to be taxed by the gallon and bushel, and 
the taxes paid through stamps and permits to be sold 
under rules prescribed by the Comptroller, by clerks 
of courts, officers of the steamers, and others that he 
might designate ; that no companies or individuals in 
the State should transport or carry any packages con- 
taining oysters, whether shucked or in the shell, un- 
less duly stamped, and no vessels to carry them out 
of the waters of the State without having the pack- 
ages stamped, or if in bulk the quantity permitted. 
All these to be enforced by severe penalties, and, in 
case of violation of any of its provisions, vessels to be 
confiscated, or, if fined, the vessel to be held for the 
fine. 

I feel that a system perfected upon some such basis 
would insure a large revenue, sufficient not only to 
SUDO the service, but yield a considerable amount 
to the State. It does appear hard that while real es- 
tate and every other sata is taxed for the support 
of the State, this one great productive branch should 
be measurably exempt. 


On the subject of the inspection of tobacco 
great differences of opinion exist, both among 
planters and buyers. 


For the fiscal year ending September 30, 1880, the 


receipts from the five warehouses were. ....... $87,618 05 
Total disbursements, except for salaries of inspect- 

ors, insurance, and ground-rent................ 82,988 90 

WNeticarnitigs FQN oslo! stystciele deteictontaciotel aes $4,624 15 


But, as against these earnings, the sum of 
$13,668.07 was paid by the Treasury to the in- 
spectors for their salaries, and for insurance 
and ground-rent, leaving a deficiency of $8,- 
645.54 as a charge upon the Treasury. 

For the fiscal year ending September 80, 1881, the 
TOCOLPtS: WELG:S v0 d5is.pisteyaine)niacalely Pods aiicaeeaeiois $75,320 02 


Disbursements, except for salaries of inspectors, 
Bio; Joh Ok BENS ak eae cate dali se cee eee 64,734 90 


Net earnings for fiscal year, 1881 ............ $10,585 12 


But, as against these earnings, the sum of 
$10,898.11 was paid by the Treasury to the in- 
spectors for their salaries, and for insurance 
and ground-rent, leaving a deficiency of $312.99 
as a charge upon the Treasury, showing, how- 
ever, in this respect, a considerable improve- 
ment over preceding years. 

Great complaint is made of the mode of in- 
spection, that while it imspires no confidence 
or gives no guarantee as to the quality of the 
article in the package, its imperfections tend to 
encourage false or careless packing. The mar- 
ket for this important product is impaired in 
the principal foreign marts. Buyers for ship- 
ment abroad are subject to reclamations, and 
the traftic that should be buoyant is embar- 
rassed in every stage of progress toward the 
manufacturer. 

There was appropriated for the support of 
the State House of Correction for the fiscal 
year 1880 the sum of $31,400, and there was 
paid out of the Treasury for such support the 
sum of $31,129.27; other expenditures were 
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made, but the receipts of the institution met 
them. 

The appropriation for the fiscal year 1881 to 
this institution was $45,000; $20,000 of which 
was to be expended in the erection of addi- 
tional workshops and for the purchase of land, 
thus leaving $25,000 for the support of the in- 
stitution proper, and in addition there was ap- 
propriated $400 to pay insurance on buildings, 
The tables of the Comptroller show that $30,- 
400 was paid out of the Treasury on this appro- 
priation. 

The report of the treasurer of this institution 

shows that the total expenditures for its support 

for the fiscal year 1881 were.............. 005 - $29,894 91 
Total receipts from labor, etc................ 0005 4,158 16 


Balance of expenditures...............-...0. $25,736 15 


This shows an excess of $736.15 over the 
appropriation. 

There was $6,687.50 paid for the purchase of 
land; no additional buildings were erected, 
leaving the balance of the appropriation of 
$20,000 untouched. 

' There were during the year 414 prisoners 
received and 405 discharged, but one having 
died, and there remained September 30, 1881, 
179 prisoners; of the 414 so received 202 were 
white males and 44 white females, 128 colored 
males and 40 colored females. 

The Penitentiary paid into the Treasury over 
and above all expenditures, for the fiscal year 
1880, the sum of $13,001.85, and for the fiscal 
year 1881, $7,326.43. The report made by the 
president and directors of the Penitentiary for 
the fiscal year 1880 shows that there were in 
prison on November 30, 1880, being the end of 
the fiscal year for that institution, 591 prison- 
ers, of whom 191 were received during the year. 

The amount of State taxes assessed upon cor- 
porations in Maryland was $112,504—a consid- 
erable gain over the figures of any preceding 
year since the passage of the law by which such 
properties are made to contribute a share of 
the expenses of government. The increase 
has principally been made by bringing within 
the reach of assessment the capital stock of 
corporations that had previously escaped taxa- 
tion. The total assessed value of the shares of 
stock of all the corporations in Maryland is 
$59,166,806; they hold $20,302,619 worth of 
real property; the amount of credit for invest- 
ments paying taxes is $1,363,051; the invest- 
ments in mortgages on real property liable to 
taxation foot up $4,415,245, and the State tax 
on the balance is $62,137. The savings-banks 
held in 1881 $24,582,591 of deposits; but only 
about one fourth of this sum was liable to taxa- 
tion, yielding a revenue of $12,373. The total 
assessed value of real and personal property 
was $461,459,939 ; the net basis of assessment 
of corporations was $61,311,875, and when 
from these showings are subtracted $20,831,846 
for the real property of corporations, it leaves 
as the full amount liable to State taxes, $501,- 
939,468, of which $225,877,908 is located in 
the city of Baltimore. 
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A division exists in the Democratic party of 
this State between Governor Hamilton and 
his supporters on the one hand and the party 
organization as now controlled on the other. 
It is contended that the organization is in the 
hands of a few men who manage it for the ad- 
vancement of their personal interests, and that 
their management has led to extravagance in 
the government and electoral abuses, especially 
in the city of Baltimore. The matter of the 
registration of voters has aroused wide-spread 
interest. No new and systematic registration 
has been made for years, and it is contended 
that the lists are encumbered with the names 
of non-residents and dead men, giving ready 
opportunity for fraud. 

According to the census of 1880, there were 
employed in cotton manufacturing in Maryland 
2,325 looms and 125,014 spindles, with 4,159 
hands. Ooal produced, 2,228,917 tons. The 
tobacco-crop in 1880 aggregated 26,082,147 
pounds, against 15,785,339 pounds in 1870, an 
increase: of 10,296,808 pounds, or nearly 70 
per cent. The crop of wheat in 1880 was 
8,004,484 bushels, produced on 569,246 acres, 
and showing an average of a little over 14 
bushels per acre, which is a great improve- 
ment. In 1870 the wheat-crop was 5,774,- 
504 bushels, showing an increase of 40 per 
cent for 1880. The corn-crop in 1880 was 
16,237,621 bushels, against 11,701,817 bushels 
in 1870, an increase of 40 per cent, with a yield 
of 244 bushels per acre. The oats-crop was 
1,794,872 bushels, yielding 17 bushels per acre 
—only a little more than half as much as was 
produced in 1870. The crop of rye was 288,371 
bushels, against 307,089 bushels in 1870. The 
culture of tobacco is being resumed in the 
southern Maryland counties. Anne Arundel 
and Calvert have increased their crops 30 per 
cent; Charles County, 150 per cent; and both 
Prince George’s and St. Mary’s have nearly 
doubled theirs. In other words, the effects of 
the war and the changes in the labor system 
are nearly all readjusted. The table on the fol- 
lowing page gives the yield of the chief crops 
by counties. 

According to the census, the whole number 
of elementary schools in the State is 2,020; 
schools for colored children, 390; number of 
school-buildings, 1,934; total seating capacity 
of the schools, 150,832. The number of white 
male teachers is 1,079; of white female teach- 
ers, 1,613; of colored male teachers, 232; of 
colored female teachers, 157—total, 3,081. Of 
these teachers, 1,185 have high-school educa- 
tion ; 424 normal-school training; and 213 col- 
lege education. The average salary is $31.89 
per month. The number of pupils in attend- 
ance during the year 1880 was: white male, 
65,256; white female, 57,346; colored male, 
13,366; colored female, 13,167—total attend- 
ance, 149,135. Sources of income: State taxes, 
$551,924.32; county, town, and city taxes, and 
other special taxes, $733,250.71; tuition fees, 
$6,423.17; all other sources, $87,992.56—total, 
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INDIAN OORN, OATS, WHEAT. TOBACCO, 
COUNTIES. on 
Acres. Bushels, Acres Bushels. Acres. Bushels, Acres. Pounds. 
Mlceanyerecorenechrecteter a: 8,661 | 249,201 | 3,772 52,570 | 7,549 67,458 2 1,115 
Av mewArund cliente nein enon 29,674 | 693,868 | 5,108 60,798 | 10,854 98,141 6,271 | 4,441/010 
Bultinnore tee eee eeeutees cece 39,438 | 1,219,898] 16,264 | 814,060 | 28639 | 893,752 12 9,601 
Calvert ee seer art ne 10,848 | ‘215,184 865 7,664 | 6,531 50,170 | 6,848 | 8,886,845 
Carolinaceeueatetease i aee eee 5 30,555 | 512,500 956 8,854 | 18,296 | 187,201 1 1,492 
Onrro llama rma hese sais ctfeciet cf 81,988 | 1,008,986 | 11,972 | 262453 | 40,077 | 579,338 162 | 187,171 
is One ie ek eA eel tee aoe 25,764 | ‘847,754 | 7,048 | 190,790 | 29865 | 471,045 43 59,086 
CONNIEK 5 Sys mceisdaaee Peeemescer 25,922 | 411,996 | 2,493 18,230 | 15,042 | 108,198 | 7,913 | 5,145,509 
Dorchester . 89,380 | 644,957 | 1,107 10,194°|| 25,979 «| ) 197,905" lene mulece eee 
Frederick .. 52,002 | 1,794,956 | 5,051 94,267 | $3,767 | 1,418,542 429 | 870,840 
Garrett.. 3,714 90,777 | 8657 | 171,723) 4122 44399 4 1,927 
Harford tet vse Pcp entehajcu ack 26,506 | 1,015,762 | 10,189 | 232,339 | 25,143 | 420,850 52 68,085: 
Mowardiea merece saccer.ciesess 17,925 | 532,099 | 2.586 46,594 | 18,445 | 805,555 208 | 188,930 
Renin ee vena knelt Ss 29,937 | 800,005 | 1,888 19,503 | 87,581 | 556,947 wiote, Se oe 
iMonteomeny Ae Moreira sere ae 85,287 | 1,020,573 | 8,126 59,587 | 85,673 | 615,702 | 1,053 | 806,086 
Prince George’s..........000006- 28,897 | 656,888 |} 2,798 87,395 | 41,228 | 558,853 | 9,637 | 6,875,246: 
teen ssimomat tieucetsfeace 38,653 | 978081 | 1,614 29,044) |) “14.16 aii 1201946) se eee 
BegMarysameetyr ea deacon 28.388 | $60,636 | 1,856 11,387 | 18,554 | 155,677 | 5,528 | 4,429,816 
Somersetier. cee snee ase ksbac seis 22.594 | 897,096] 8,776 49,152 | 8,082 88,812 2 1,355 
DAL OURO sehen ciccumne cise toe) 26,058 | 691,919 794 12,257 | 88,129 | 468,316 |) ae 
SWisshinptommer mes sesccse. tne 81,910 | 1,090,972 | 2,874 52,497 | 56,928 | 1,024,769 5 7,050 
Nico ico Menem meee nn te 41,214 | (447,519 | 1,868 10,641 | 3,720 97,084 3 1,388 
NVORCEBLER ute wines gat ascii 44.588 | 568,009 | 6,045 49,018 | 5,821 41,488 1 265 
Mota recta tetce cs eee sc 664,893 |16,237,621 | 101,127 | 1,794,872 | 569,246 | 8,004,484 | 88174 |26,082,147 
$1,379,590.76. Expenditures, $2,026,296.57. From the prolific beds of the Chesapeake Bay 


Illiteracy during 1870, between the ages of ten 
and twenty-one, was 7,296; in 1880 this num- 
ber is reduced to 4,530. Thus, during the past 
decade, while the population of the State has 
increased, the number of those between the 
ages of ten and twenty-one who can not read 
and write has been reduced about one third. 
The number over ten years of age who can not 
read is 111,387; who can not write, 184,488, 
of whom 44,316 (386,027 native and 8,289 for- 
eign) are white, and 90,172 colored. 

There are 700 dredging-boats, paying $916,- 
300 to 5,600 men; 550 scraping-boats, paying 
$297,000 to 2,200 men; 1,825 canoes, with 5,148 
men, earning $1,158,300; and 200 runners, with 
800 men, at $166,400 for the season, making a 
total of 13,748 men engaged in catching oysters 
in Maryland, with wages and earnings amount- 
ing to $2,538,000 during every oyster season, 
or an average of $184.60 for each man. In- 
vested in oyster-boats in Maryland the sum- 
mary is: 


700 dredgers, at an average of $1,500.... $1, oe 000 
Oubfbrof (BAM... 25 nacetieewene seine 0,000 

555 scrapers, at an average of $800..... 440) 000 
200 runners, at an average of $1,500..... 300,000 
1,825 canoes, at an average of $100 cecettec 182,500 
8,275 MD Oba eta cisacie ete Acie rrr eats $2,042,500 


Baltimore is the great center of the packing- 
trade. During the census year the number of 
vessels loaded with oysters arriving at that 
port was 9,543, bringing 7,252,972 bushels. In 
addition to this amount, there were 25,000 bush- 
els brought by the bay steamboats, making a 
total of 7,277,972 bushels, of which’ 3 ,'769,353 
bushels were packed raw, 2,689,939 bushels 
cooked and hermetically sealed, and 818,680 
bushelsused for local consumption. The amount 
of capital invested in the business is $2,338,300, 
and the estimated value of the packing-houses 
$1,360,966. The number of shuckers employed 
by the oyster-packers of Baltimore is 6,627, of 
which 4,167 are males and 2,460 are females. 


several million bushels of oysters are annu- 
ally taken to restock the exhausted beds of 
other localities, and equally as many for con- 
sumption in Boston, New York, and other At- 
lantic sea-ports. More than 200 vessels, aver- 
aging in value $3,000 each, are, for eight months 
of the year, engaged in the trade between the 
bay and Northern cities. The oysters shipped 
North during the winter are used for imme- 
diate local consumption, with the exception of 
those carried to Fair Haven, Connecticut, which 
are packed and shipped elsewhere. Those taken 
North in the spring are almost exclusively for 
bedding purposes. They are planted on the 
bedding-grounds at New York, Providence 
River, and other places, and allowed to remain 
from spring to winter, during which time they 
fatten rapidly, and when taken for use are 
much superior to what they were when plant- 
ed. During the census year the shipments of 
oysters in shell from Maryland to Northern 
cities amounted to 2,021,840 bushels. 

The following is a summary of the Maryland 
oyster business : 

CAPITAL INVESTED, 








Tn: packin ern «ae sitiacciy scion bnetec a setae $3,928,376 
M DOats goegonsce we mans okictisie ws cleataee 2,042,500 
“ can-making, ship-building, ete........ 250,000 
*' local trade nsacctigas stlacees cies teceonte 25,000 

otal ..caa cers ad ciea's halos 'ae Gaecteomaaen $6,245,876 


Production and disposition in bushels, in- 
cluding 1,000,000 brought from Virginia : 


Oa teh. sieosu sen aresab s oaaieg won cemanteies 10,569,012 
Packed occ axccsntses tas cgeraceoc cease enee 7,653,492 
Shipped Northy ce sess canes tones 2,021,840 
Local consumption 1,898,680 





Persons employed and their earnings: 





Wages and 











EMPLOYES, Number. eae a 
Employes of packing-houses..... 8,639 STITTT9 
On oystersDOates. cas vscle onere nce 13,798 2,537,940 
All’ ObhGrs.iteee cestece sneer 1,990 504,802 
Total)... ctesisapieentieetis cesar 24,427 $3,820,521 
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The average number of oysters to a bushel is 
about 175, at which rate there are annually 
taken from the Chesapeake Bay and its tribu- 
taries (in Maryland and Virginia) over 3,000,- 
000,000 oysters (17,406,332 bushels), or about 
sixty for each inhabitant of the United States. 
In this trade nearly 10,000 vessels and over 
40,000 people are employed; while the total 
amount of capital invested reaches $7,606,976, 
and the amount of wages earned $6,956,444. 

The following table gives the population of 
the State by counties, as finally returned by 
the census of 1880, and as compared with the 
returns of 1870: 


COUNTIES, 











1880. 1870. 

AUG SANE epareninicls, cjsie sin sic se overs 88,012 88,536 
Anne Arundel ys. . ics... . 28,526 24,457 
TERE MOF A eae ciate wciciaeereiwnte 83,336 63,38T 
Bultimore City.............. 832,313 267,354 
Walverttiecascwostecs<ice cess 10,538 9,865 
Marolneiys Vd ccck ociswers dss 13,766 12,101 
CARROT eae o isons 6. Seinins aes 80,992 28,619 
NUBOM Eee ans sisicty Se cicias.ae ne 27,108 25,874 
ONANION Mees. was sh acec ces 18,548 15,738 
MMorehesteria sels 2 esis sles ais's 23,110 19,458 
ROC GIG Ke icteielaesiehnee j0.9,n10:0% 50,482 47,572 
RAAEMOGE Tc ci ecacvevscescesee Po ATO ee || Meese. 
ERAPPONG are Seve Seles seats 28,042 22,605 
EPO WAIN peso accra 55 ciofe sielara 63> 16,140 14,150 
RTE eee ero ae eseccieisiciesvisi ne p's 17,605 17,102 
Montgomery............ sep 24,759 20,563 
Prince George’s............. 26,451 21,138 
Queen Anne.............. - 19,257 16,171 
URE Roe wets cs ccsien coer 16,934 14,944 
BOMOrSOb martes civ cle(orclois's ois o's 21,668 18,190 
ERAN Ora ANE cctata ciaiorsieiss oie ieis 19,065 16,137 
WEEBENE DEON oan oa'co-e nce > j 88,561 84,712 
WOOHOO, 2. c (ne Nae vec 2id ainsi 18,016 15,802 
SWIONCCHEGR A onis stiles) einieiclsinva'< 19,539 16,419 
Bcabdeerreasits eta ct cis se 984,943 780,894 





The Democratic State Convention met in 
Baltimore on the 24th of June, and renomi- 
nated Comptroller Keating. Thefollowing plat- 
form was adopted : 


To the Democratic Voters of Maryland : 

You have passed since 1867 through many severe 
conflicts ; but you have maintained the control of the 
internal affairs of the State, and have kept the State 
in steadfast opposition to the purpose of the Republi- 
can party to centralize the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Your success has been wholly due to your collec- 
tive power of ee the questions which concern 
your interests, and of enforcing obedience to your re- 
quirements. 

Under the influence of different causes, an undue 
art of the burden of taxation, on account of the in- 
ebtedness of the State, and for the payment of the 

expense of the State, county, and municipal govern- 
ments, was imposed for many years upon your houses 
and lands. 

In 1876 your representatives in the General Assem- 
bly, supported by your hearty encouragement, com- 
mrenced to check this growing evil. 

They were of the opinion that all forms of wealth 
in this State not oye from taxation by irrevocable 
contract or because of considerations of public good, 
ought to bear their just proportion of the public bur- 
dens. 

The General Assembly of 1878 and of 1880, influ- 
enced by the same convictions, maintained the same 
policy, and, aided by the wise adjudications of your 
courts, succeeded in distributing more equally the bur- 
dens of the public debt and of the expenses of State, 
county, and municipal government. 
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The registration of the voters of this State made by 
the Republican party under the Constitution of 1864 
admitted to the privilege of the elective franchise per- 
sons not entitled to vote in this State, and excluded 
from that franchise a large body of citizens who act- 
ually possessed the right to vote. You have endeay- 
ored to correct the lists then made by means of the 
revisions authorized by the acts of 1867, chapter 336 5 
1868, chapter 297; 1870, chapter 459; 1874, chapter 
490; and 1876, chapter 249. 

A more thorough method of correction must be ap- 
plied. The remedy to be adopted is open to debate. 

The State Convention declared in 1879 that the 
General Assembly ought further to secure fairness in 
elections by providing for a correct and accurate regis- 
tration by competent officers, at the earliest practicable 
period of time, of the names of all persons entitled to 
vote in this State. 

The great majority of the Democratic - Conservative 
members of the General Assembly endeavored to ful- 
fill this obligation. 

It_is the duty of the convention to insist upon the 
ample redemption of the pledges given by its prede- 
cessor in 1879. 

Laws regulating the registration of qualified voters, 
and laws regulating the conduct of elections at which 
such voters may cast their ballots, are collectively in- 
tended to afford opportunity for the fair expression of 
the opinions of those who form the elective body of 
the State. Such laws ought to form part of one well- 
digested article in the Code. 

his convention, therefore, assumes the responsi- 
bility of naming a committee, whose duty it shall be 
to prepare and present to the next General Assembly 
at the opening of its session, a complete and impartial 
system, embodied in one article, providing for the 
registration of qualified voters, and for the conductin 
of all elections in this State at which such qualifie 
voters may be authorized to cast their ballots. 

The committee shall consist of the Governor and 
Attorney- General of the State, Charles B. Roberts, of 
Carroll; Henry D. Farnandis, of Harford; Philip 
Francis Thomas, of Talbot; and 8. Teackle Wallis, of 
Baltimore City. We ask you to instruct the Senators 
and delegates whom you may nominate to give their 
fullest and most cordial aid in perfecting the bill thus 
presented, and enacting it as a law. 

The convention is of the opinion that the interests 
of public justice require that the methods of selecting 
the grand and petit juries, of which the greater part of 
this State has now the advantage, should be by prop- 
er legislation extended to those portions of the State 
which are denied the protection of this improved sys- 
tem. 

It is also of the opinion that further changes are 
necessary in our criminal law to make it completely 
effective as a means of prevention and punishment. 

We, therefore, request those to whom we have de- 
puted the public service of presenting to the General 
Assembly the draft of a new article in the Code relat- 
ing to registrations and elections, to add to their duty 
the framing of such bills necessary to the perfection of 
our jury system and criminal law as they may have 
time and opportunity to prepare. 

We ask you to instruct your Senators and delegates 
to give their cordial aid in perfecting such reforms. 

This convention expects you to enjoin ioe those 
who may represent you in the Senate and House the 
duty of reducing the expenses of the General Assem- 
bly to the smallest amount compatible with efficient 

ublic service, and of regulating such expenditures 

y positive laws. The services rendered by repre- 
sentatives to their constituencies or to the people of 
the State are marred, if such agents afford any oppor- 
tunity for reproach by their negligence or waste in 
public expenditures. ; 

In conclusion, we now commit to you the conduct 
of the campaign. It is your duty to select as your 
representatives in the Gencral Assembly of 1882 the 
ablest and most respected of those who share your 
convictions, to the end that your proper influence 
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may be fully exerted and your purposes be carried into 
complete effect by the enactment of adequate laws. 

The Republican State Convention met at 
Cambridge on the 6th of October, and nom- 
inated Thomas S. Gorsuch, of Frederick, for 
Comptroller. The resolutions adopted set forth 
the indissoluble union of the States; the su- 
premacy of the national Constitution and the 
laws passed in pursuance thereof over any State 
laws and ordinances passed by any other au- 
thority whatsoever; the complete independ- 
ence of the executive, legislative, and judicial 
departments of the government, and the right- 
ful supremacy of each in its own sphere; the 
equality of all citizens before the law ; the free 
and fair expression of the will of the people 
through the ballot-box; the honest count or 
declaration of the will so expressed, and the 
duty of all to acquiesce in the popular will so 
ascertained; the honest payment of the public 
debt; the maintenance of the public faith, 
credit, and honor; a stable metallic base of the 
country’s currency for the security of the peo- 
ple’s business and savings, and at par with the 
monetary standards of the commercial world; 
an honest, efficient, and economical public serv- 
ice, and its exemption from political fluctua- 
tions; the right of the people to have all offi- 
cial positions filled by the most capable and 
honest, regardless of any other consideration 
whatever; the promotion of general intelli- 
gence, so far as can constitutionally be done, 
at the public expense; the strict enforcement 
of laws for the protection of the civil rights, 
the person and property of the citizen; the 
promotion of national industry ; the develop- 
ment of the national power, wealth, and inde- 
pendence, and the increase of the happiness of 
the people; that it is the duty of Congress at 
once to provide an improved method of ascer- 
taining the result of the presidential election, 
and make further provision for a case of va- 
cancy of the presidential office; also, to revise 
and make more efficient the laws designed to 
protect the ballot-box in national elections, 
and to refuse to admit to seats in that body or 
to any official position under the national Gov- 
ernment any man whose right to such seat or 
position rests upon or is tainted by bribery, 
fraud, or violence. 

The platform also states that registrations and 
elections as conducted in Maryland are a bur- 
lesque upon republican institutions, and the 
demand of the Republicans of the State two 
years ago is repeated, that Democratic higgling 
with the registration of votes shall cease, and 
that the Legislature shall in good faith pass 
such laws as will secure an honest registry, 
free vote, and fair count; that primary elec- 
tions be recognized by law, and bribery and 
other means of fraud punished at legal elec- 
tions; condemning the creation and continu- 
ance of superfluous offices, extravagant sala- 
ries to State officials, and prostitution of the 
public works of the State for the purpose of 
political corruption as grievous and unneces- 
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sary burdens upon the people, and asking for 
a reduction of expenditures; for » system of 
public schools worthy of the State; for a sys- 
tem of free public roads for better intercourse 
between sections; a revision of the license 
law, whereby burdens of taxation shall rest on 
capital and not as now upon enterprise and in- 
dustry, and the abolition of distraint for rent ; 
that no debt shall be entitled to more stringent 
means for collection than that for labor done. 
The resolutions declare that the leaders of the 
Democratic party have betrayed the trust re- 
posed in them by their utter disregard of all 
pledges, and all good citizens of the State are 
called upon to vote for the Republican nominee 
for Comptroller, and for worthy men placed in 
nomination for the Legislature by the Repub- 
lican party, so that a good and honest adminis- 
tration may be obtained. 

MASSACHUSETTS. The legislative ses- 
sion of Massachusetts commences annually on 
the first Wednesday of January. In the Sen- 
ate, Robert Bishop was elected President by 
a unanimous vote; and in the House Charles 
J. Noyes was chosen Speaker by a vote of 
yeas 232, blank 1. Soon after a resolution 
was adopted, appointing a committee to unite 
with a like committee of the Senate to inform 
the Governor that both Houses were ready to 
proceed to public worship. They did so, and 
reported that the Governor awaited their move- 
ment. An adjournment was at once made, at 
1.30 p.m., and the Governor with his Council, 
the members of the Senate, and the members of 
the House, were escorted to King’s Chapel by 
the First Corps of Cadets, in which the elec- 
tion sermon was preached. 

The preacher took for his text the words of 
Proverbs xxix, 18, ‘‘ Where there is no vision, 
the people perish,” and said: ‘‘The excellent 
custom which we observe to-day is peculiar, 
so far as I know, to our own Commonwealth. 
Connecticut had election sermons for a long pe- 
riod, New Hampshire and Vermont have had 
a few, and Rhode Island and New York a very 
few. But in this State the custom has been 
preserved from the year 1664 to this day.” 

The session thus begun continued one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine days, and closed on May 
13th. Three hundred and five acts and seventy- 
two resolutions were passed. Some of these 
acts were to the following effect: 

The penalties for drunkenness were fixed 
thus: A fine of one dollar, and such portion of 
the costs as the court may determine, for a first 
offense; a fine of five dollars and costs for a 
second offense; and a fine of ten dollars and 
costs for a third offense. For second and third 
convictions the alternative of two months and 
of one year’s imprisonment, respectively, is 
provided, 

The law of 1880, prohibiting at the discre- 
tion of licensing boards the maintenance of any 
obstruction to public view of the premises upon 
which intoxicating liquors are sold, was made 
compulsory. 
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It was also enacted that applications for li- 
censes to sell liquors shall be advertised; that 
the objection of an owner of real estate adjoin- 
ing that upon which liquor is to be sold may 
prevent the issue of a license therefor; that 
licenses to sell liquors shall be granted only in 
those cities and towns in which there is a direct 
vote therefor; that in non-license municipali- 
ties club-rooms in which liquors are dispensed 
or sold shall be deemed common nuisances. 

The change of the Constitution proposed by 
the Legislature of 1880 was concurred in. This 
provides that no person having served in the 
army or navy of the United States in time of 
war, and haying been honorably discharged 
from such service, if otherwise qualified to 
vote, shall be disqualified therefor on account 
of being a pauper; or, if a pauper, because of 
the non-payment of a poll-tax. The act of leg- 
islation necessary to submit it to the people at 
the next State election was also passed. The 
State thus introduces into its fundamental law 
a provision that its soldier-paupers may vote 
without even the payment of the tax to which 
other people are subjected, when it is at the 
same time paying $400,000 annually to pre- 
vent the possibility of soldiers becoming pau- 
pers. 

For the purpose of obviating the evils of 
double taxation, it was enacted that when any 
person has an interest in taxable real estate as 
holder of a mortgage, given to secure the pay- 
ment of money, the amount of which is fixed 
and certain, the amount of said person’s inter- 
est as mortgagee shall be assessed as real estate 
in the city or town where the land lies, and the 
mortgagor shall be assessed only for the value 
of said real estate, less the mortgagee’s interest 
in it, and that savings-banks and institutions 
for savings, including the Massachusetts Hos- 
pital Life-Insurance Company, shall not be re- 
quired to pay to the Treasurer of the Common- 
wealth taxes upon such portion of their deposits 
as is invested in loans secured by mortgages of 
taxable real estate. 

The net yearly thcome of vessels engaged in 
foreign commerce, and not the value of those 
vessels, is hereafter to be taxed. 

The tax on deposits in savings-banks and in- 
stitutions for saving was reduced from three 
fourths to one half of one per cent. 

The bill providing for a direct tax for the 
current expenses of the State fixed the sum to 
be levied for that purpose at $1,500,000, the 
amount of the same tax for the previous year. 
Of this gross sum the city of Boston pays 

» $619,110. 

Upon the petitions of many citizens of emi- 
nence it was enacted that criminal proceedings 
may be instituted against a person from whom 
a divorce has been obtained for a criminal of- 
fense; that all decrees of divorce shall, in the 
first instance, be decrees nisi, to become abso- 
lute after the expiration of six months from the 
entry thereof on application of either party ; 
that the court before which any libel for di- 
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voree is pending may make such orders and 
decrees concerning a temporary separation of 
the parties, the separate maintenance of the 
wife, and the custody and support of minor 
children, as in its judgment the interests of 
the parties and the necessities of the case de- 
mand, and that the party against whom a di- 
vorce has been or may hereafter be granted 
shall not marry within two years from the time 
of the entry of the final decree of divorce; at 
the expiration of said time said party may marry 
without petition to the court. 

Damages of not less than $500 nor more than 
$5,000 may be recovered by action of tort for 
loss of a life caused by the negligence or care- 
lessness of a railroad corporation, or by the 
unfitness for their duties of its servants or 
employés. 

There were also added to the statutes a meas- 
ure providing that, under a penalty of $100 for 
each person thus employed, no railroad com- 
pany shall place in a position that requires him 
to distinguish form or color signals any per- 
son who has not a certificate from some com- 
petent person that he is not affected by color- 
blindness. 

Of the laws relating to the subject of the 
elections, one provides that there shall be ap- 
pointed in each voting precinct of the city of 
Boston, by the mayor, with the approval of 
the Board of Aldermen, at some time before 
the first day of October in each year, one war- 
den, one deputy-warden, one clerk, one depu- 
ty-clerk, two inspectors, and two deputy-in- 
spectors, qualified voters in the ward of which 
each precinct forms a part, who shall hold of- 
fice for one year. Either of said officers may 
be removed at any time by the mayor, with 
the approval of the Board of Aldermen, upon 


‘written charges of incompetence or official 


misconduct, preferred either by the city clerk 
or by not less than six qualified voters of the 
ward in which the officer is appointed to act. 
Vacancies are to be filled by new appoint- 
ments, and deputies are to serve only in the 
absence of their superiors. It is further pro- 
vided that upon the petition, in writing, of ten 
qualified voters, presented at least fourteen 
days before an election, the mayor shall ap- 
point a supervisor from each of the two great 
political parties, who shall watch the voting 
and witness the counting, that no ballots shall 
be taken from the boxes until after the polls 
have been closed. By another act registration 
in Boston is prohibited between the close of 
registration and the day of the next succeed- 
ing election. 

Each city that chooses may have a board of 
registrars of voters, which shall consist of one 
of its inhabitants, who shall hold no other of- 
fice, its clerk, and the chairman of its board of 
assessors. 

Upon the affidavit of any legal voter that he 
believes that a certain person has been illegally 
registered, investigation of such registration is 
to be made, and the name of the suspected 
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person is to be stricken from the lists if it be 
proved that he is not a legal voter. 

The smoking of tobacco or the drinking of 
intoxicating liquor in a polling-place while an 
election is in progress, is to be punished by the 
arrest of the offender, and by the imposition 
upon him of a fine of not more than $20. 

The sale as butter or cheese, of any imita- 
tions of those substances, shall be punished by 
a fine of $100, or imprisonment for thirty days, 
for a first violation of the law, and by a fine of 
$200, or imprisonment for ninety days, for each 
subsequent similar offense. 

During the session Henry L. Dawes was re- 
elected United States Senator. He was born 
in Oummington, Massachusetts, October 30, 
1816; graduated at Yale College; he became 
a teacher and editor of the ‘Greenfield Ga- 
zette” and the ‘‘ Adams Transcript”; then he 
studied and practiced law; and was chosen a 
member of the Legislature in 1848, 749, 50, 
and ’52; member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1853; District Attorney for the West- 
ern District of Massachusetts from 1853 to 
1857. He was elected to the Thirty-fifth Con- 
gress and to each subsequent Congress until 
the Forty-fourth, when he declined to be a 
candidate. He was chosen Senator in 1875, 
and took his seat March 4th of the same 
year. 

The balance in the Treasury at the beginning 
of the year 1881 was $3,182,803 ; the receipts 
during the year were $8,576,752 on account of 
revenue, and $6,851,359 on account of funds, 
amounting to $15,428,111, and making, with 
the cash on hand, $18,610,914. The payments 
were $8,113,860 from revenue, and $6,025,102 
from funds, amounting to $14,138,962, leaving 
a cash balanee, on December 31st, of $4,471,- 
952. 

The amount belonging to the sinking funds 
is pledged for the payment, and is left tempo- 
rarily in the Treasury on account of the diffi- 
culty of securing suitable investments. The 
amount actually available for the current ex- 
penses of the Commonwealth was only $1,351,- 
639, and the accounts show an actual deficit 
instead of a surplus. The ordinary expenses 
of 1881 were $1,601,501, as compared with 
$1,594,174 in 1880; the exceptional expenses 
$5,240,875, as compared with $4,532,258; to- 
tal, $6,842,377, as compared with $6,126,433. 
But from this must be deducted $2,243,487 for 
1881 and $2,038,895 from the total of 1880, 
being the corporation and national-bank taxes 
returned to cities and towns. This leaves the 
actual expenses $4,598,939, as compared with 
$4,087,537 in 1880. 

The estimated payments for all purposes in 
1881 are $4,337,912; the estimated receipts, in- 
cluding cash on hand, $4,120,857, showing a 
deficit of $217,554. The estimates for 1882 
are, payments, $4,670,905; receipts, $3,965,- 
334; expected deficit, $705,570. 

Of the expenses in 1881 the following are 
the principal items: 
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Interest on the public debt...........6:seeeeeers $1,661,868 
Legislative department .. <0 .2.0+0+ +s enene nin sie 204,544 
POXUUR BOSSIOW sins tee coe vvorale etal alateratat ste el ovale kien s 83,594 
Executive and other departments..........-.--.. 80,221 
Commissioners; viz., railroad, insurance, harbor 

and land, fisheries, and statistics of labor....... 60,100 
Sundry other commissioners.,.......+ e+s+-eeeee 18,098 
Agricultural department... 5.060 sese+e+-e-c-nere 28,707 
State printing nc... slerisetelsisis efolmiersrera iaeisuattetoe 49,579 
FOCUCAELOMAL i area wrelorel oi erele tal ofols’ sl oletalnic etolstal stetretetateretote 79,992 
SD UGICIAL Vas piolnseinlotelvlstotols| a pivietal niele ereiolatele tate aiettotereiote 184,094 
Oharitable, sie pic.sncc/sceiaciaiese ere Toole ee eres ... 882,600 
Reformatory and correctional. 827,484 
Militaryanieetisann seneeecte seni # £18H828 
Statevand military: ald). jai. -te\sieteia <i> cine violelelelsiv walle 418,364 
Troy and Greenfield Railroad and Hoosac Tunnel. 528,268 
Prison and hospital loan sinking fund............ 100,000 
Consolidation of the general statutes............. 42,450 
Improvement of the basement of State-House.... 61,762 
Publicipuile ings Seep rensreleio steers mate aierny- sheloratetaetateters 67,708 


otal See. sos elsrhsmeast tees Bite eae Ee s+ $4,456,262 


The sources of revenue and their estimated 
yield in 1882 are as follows: 


Corporation taxes, net proceeds,...............-- $420,000 
Bank-stock tax, net proceedsS..............0+e00 190,000 
Baving's- parle tax jt soin-iciaicjeinelalewieleisieveleigieis stele ete 1,000,000 
Insurance taxes and licenses............---.--++- 360,000 
State Prison and other institutions, income....... 102,000 
Liquor) licensescr. sccisiiciiciineiea piscine e eiaise cielo 0,000 
Troy and Greenfield Railroad and Hoosac Tunnel. 275,000 
Other fees, and miscellaneous revenues..........- 136,695 
EAN fsyaiayetayeceynss cinyors tolexesetel sin nafokeie eae aoe '. $2,613,695 

Add revenue cash in the Treasury........... 1,351,639 
Total. ..jasetsicselovcivisslossteiarisaeiorersioteeieveraneeoees $3,965,834 


To meet the estimated deficiency under ex- 
isting laws, including the requisite appropria- 
tion of over $250,000 for the Hoosac Tunnel 
—being half the estimated expense of complet- 
ing the tunnel and railroad—with other prob- 
able appropriations, a direct tax of $1,500,- 
000 will have to be levied for the following 
year. 

The reduction of the tax on savings-bank 
deposits will occasion a large diminution of the 
revenue. The law, lowering the tax from # to 
+ of one per cent, goes into effect partly in 1882 
and fully in 1888. The tax yielded $1,613,606 
in 1881, and would have produced only $988,- 
722 under the new law. The inerease in the 
State tax which will be necessary to restore 
the large amount of revenue thus cut off, which 
will be felt the more on account of the grow- 
ing expenditures of the Commonwealth, may 
lead to the re-imposition of the tax on sayings- 
bank deposits as the most convenient subject 
of taxation, since the system of indirect taxa- 
tion is firmly rooted in Massachusetts. The 
amount of deposits in the savings-banks on 
October 81st aggregated $280,444,479, an in- 
crease in twelve months of $12,896,556; the 
number of depositors was 788,951, an increase 
of 32,556. There were 165 savings-banks and 
eighteen co-operative saving-fund and loan as- 
sociations. 

The corporation taxes assessed in 1881 
amounted to $1,976,763, of which $1,477,408 
was the share to be paid over, under the law, 
to cities and towns. The aggregate capital 
stock of corporations reported was $301,724,- 
794, being an increase over 1880 of $50,159,- 
417; the aggregate value of corporate real es- 
tate and machinery, $166,062,580, being an in- 
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crease of $5,387,120. Of the 1,859 corporations 
attended to, 22 had been dissolved, 89 were in 
process of dissolution, and 172 were new com- 
panies. Notwithstanding the increase in valu- 
ation, the amount assessed in 1881 was some- 
what less than in the preceding year. The 
amount realized by the State was $526,598. 
The amount of the tax on bank-shares was 
$1,647,305. Of $1,063,771 collected, the bal- 
ance remaining to the Treasury, after paying 
$871,534 to towns, savings institutions, insur- 
ance companies, and literary and charitable so- 
cieties, was $92,236. The insurance premium- 
tax amounted to $132,959. Of life-insurance 
excess $195,309 was collected. The Supreme 
Court has been applied to for a decision on the 
validity of the latter tax. 

Of the public debt, amounting, January 1st, to 
$32,799,464, the harbor improvement loan of 
$400,000 was paid off in 1881, leaving the prin- 
cipal, on December 81st, $32,399,464. Of this, 
$17,738,966 consist of railroad loans, $10,468,- 
188 of war loans, and $4,192,280 of loans for 
public buildings, ete. The amount of the 
sinking funds increased during the year from 
$13,050,192 to $14,285,781. The value of the 
securities held was about $900,000 in excess 
of cost, and the value of lands to be sold for 
the benefit of the sinking funds, and of un- 
settled credits applicable to this purpose, about 
$1,455,000 more; so that the funds amounted 
to more than half the debt. 

The Governor has recommended the Legis- 
lature, on the ground of public honor, to pro- 
vide some method for the Troy and Greenfield 
Railroad Company to redeem the tunnel and 
railroad. Under the control of the Common- 
wealth the works have been nearly completed. 
The final cost of the Hoosac Tunnel turned out 
to be nearly fourteen times the original esti- 
mate. In the year ending September 30th 
there were expended on construction account 
$345,584, for completing the central shaft, the 
Greenfield depot, double track over more than 
half the line, ete. The sum required for com- 
pleting the double track, and other work to be 
finished in the next two years, according to a 
resolve of the Legislature, is $514,552, as esti- 
mated by the manager. The business of the 
line showed a large increase, though the rates 
were extremely low, as was the case with 
all through-traffic. The receipts for the year 
were $245,457; the operating expenses, $183,- 
296. 

The Commonwealth still owned in 1881 only 
a small minority of the New York and New 
England Railroad stock, and had ceased to con- 
trol the property. The value of the stock had 
risen greatly in the market, the prospects of the 
road were good, and its completion by private 
capital assured. 

The aggregate net indebtedness of municipal- 
ities in Massachusetts in each year, from 1871 
to 1881, and the total property valuation and 
percentage of the debt to the same, were as 
follows: 
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YEARS Valuation, Debt. ua 
centago, 
UST atten ke arqodes $1,497,851,686 $39,421,298 “026 
1872 1,696,599,969 | 45,221°745 | -026 
373. 1,763,429,990 | 53,380;118 | -030 
§ 1,831,601,165 | 64,904,069 | 035 
1,840,792728 | 7i'7842006 | -088 
1,769,859,481 | 72'165;156 | -040 
1,668,226,792 | 7210493685 | «043 
1,568,988,210 | 68,864,685 | +048 
1,529,521,014 | 67,728,557 | -044 
1,534,756,802 68,512,927 043 
1,684,239,976 | 65,408601 | -089 





In the last two years 194 towns diminished 
their net debt, 78 increased it, and 23 did not 
change it; 50 towns, which had no debt in 
1880, contracted none in 1881; 2 discharged 
their debts during the year, making 65 towns 
in the State without indebtedness; and in 46 
the percentage of liabilities to valuation had 
increased. The gross interest-bearing debt of 
municipalities May 1, 1881, was $87,352,750; 
the amount raised in 1881 by taxation for in- 
terest alone was $5,241,165. The aggregate 
net debt of the municipalities showed for the 
twelve months a decrease of $3,104,236. The 
aggregate local assessment of taxes for State, 
town, and county purposes for 1881 was $24,- 
180,245, of which $1,500,000 was State tax, 
$1,093,050 county tax, and $21,587,195 local 
tax for municipal purposes, a proportion of 89 
per cent. The total amount of sinking funds 
reported in 1880 was $18,204,610; in 1881 it 
was $19,839,483, an increase of $1,634,873. 
Eighty-one towns increased their indebtedness 
by the amount of $728,728. For water-works 
the gross debt was $29,957,888, for which there 
were sinking funds amounting to $3,757,005, 
leaving a net water debt of $26,200,883, or 40 
per cent of the net indebtedness. 

The study and care which have been bestowed 
in Massachusetts upon prison management and 
criminal reformation have not prevented abuses 
in management from being committed, nor se- 
rious faults in the system from being retained. 
The authorities do not, however, neglect this 
subject, and efforts are continued to bring the 
system up to the highest standard. The State 
Prison at Concord has been placed under a new 
manager, who maintains a firm and humane 
discipline, and has effected a saving in the cost 
of the institution. The net cost was $60,315 
in 1878, the first year at Concord; but in 1880 
it had been decreased to $19,289, and the earn- 
ings increased from $66.42 to $120.98 for each 
man. The number of inmates in 1880 was 750, 
a decrease of 20. Of the 150 committed dur- 
ing the year, 96 were intemperate, 68 being 
of foreign parentage, 21 had been in reform 
schools, and 75 per cent had a fair education. 
The number of deaths was 18, of pardons 12. 
The criminal laws of the Commonwealth have 
lately been altered, so as to permit longer peri- 
ods of confinement for habitual criminals, espe- 
cially such as are of intemperate habits. The 
judiciousness of such a measure is illustrated 
by a report of the Boston House of Industry, 
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which states that, within four months, more 
than 1,600 persons were re-committed there, 
of whom hundreds had been sent there twice 
or three times before, scores a dozen times or 
more, and three of them seventy times and over. 
During 1881 there were twenty-four criminals 
sentenced to the State Prison who had served 
a previous term there, and some of them three 
or fourterms. The Prison Commissioners have 
made the recommendation that the system of 
police supervision which is practiced in Euro- 
pean countries be introduced, and professional 
criminals kept under constant restrictions and 
surveillance after they have been discharged 
from prison. The reformatory prison for wom- 
en at Sherborn is reported as being very sat- 
isfactory in its workings. Of the 519 women 
committed in 1880, of whom four fifths were 
sentenced for vices of various kinds, only a 
small proportion were illiterate; 349 were mar- 
ried women; 90 were twenty-one years of age or 
under, and 294 not above thirty. Of the 456 
intemperate women received, only 59 were of 
American birth. In relation to the project under 
consideration in the Legislature of establishing 
areformatory house of confinement for younger 
male prisoners, the Commissioners of Prisons 
stated that, of the 561 prisoners committed to 
the houses of correction, with sentences of one 
year or more, 449 were not over thirty years of 
age, and 129 not over twenty, some of them be- 
ing as young as fourteen. Under the laws of the 
State, youthful offenders, when under seventeen 
years of age, can be sent to the Reform School at 
Westborough, or to a county prison, except for 
serious crimes, for which they can be committed 
to State Prison ; if above seventeen years of age, 
they can only be committed to a county prison or 
to the State Prison. The courts have been accus- 
tomed to send the most promising juvenile of- 
fenders, under seventeen, to the Reform School, 
and the rest to the county prisons. Many young 
men older than seventeen are sent to the county 
prisons for from one to three years, and even 
for terms exceeding three years, the judges be- 
ing unwilling to degrade them by afelon’s sen- 
tence. The evil effects of the county prisons 
or houses of correction, in which the most 
hardened and vicious criminals are confined, 
on youths whose characters are not formed, 
are so striking, and the benefits derived from 
the enforced discipline and industry so slight, 
without the influences of education, encourage- 
ment, and hope, that a reformatory would be 
likely to rescue and redeem many of this class 
from degradation and criminal courses. An- 
other class for which such an institution is 
considered necessary is that of the younger 
habitual drunkards, who must be placed under 
restraint before their habit can be broken, and 
for whom the houses of correction are inappro- 
priate and harmful in their effects. The re- 
formatory would be still more useful in reliev- 
ing the Reform School at Westborough of the 
more incorrigible and vicious boys. For the 
want of a more suitable place for youthful 
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offenders, this establishment has been diverted 
from its original purpose, and turned into a 
sort of house of correction instead of a school. 
The failure of the school is patent. Boys are 
often kept there for six, or eight, or even 
twelve years, till nearly or quite of legal age, 
because they are too bad to be discharged or 
bound out to service. They are not benefited 
themselves, and they exert a most mischievous 
influence on their younger companions. The 
Governor urges a complete change in the sys- 
tem. He proposes that no boy over fourteen 
be received, and that none be kept there for 
longer than three or four years. He would give 
it entirely the character of a school, abolish the 
prison bars and cells, and have the features of 
ahome; if, after three or four years, a boy 
proves to be incorrigible, let there be an alter- 
native sentence, with power on the part of the 
trustees to transfer him to the House of Correc- 
tion for the remainder of his term; and if he 
improves during his stay, and a chance is found 
to place him at useful labor, let him have the 
opportunity. The number of inmates in the 
Reform School at the end of the year was 
only 117. 

The insane are increasing rapidly—it is esti- 
mated at the rate of 200 a year; and soon the 
present accommodations will be insufficient. 
The need of a separate place for the criminal 
insane, which is strongly urged by those con- 
versant with the subject everywhere, is spoken 
of by Governor Long, in his annual message, 
which also recommends a separate asylum for 
curable cases. 

The Statistical Bureau has collated the re- 
ports of criminal trials, with the object of de- 
termining the proportion of crimes which is 
attributable to the abuse of liquor. Of the 
total number of sentences passed by the courts 
in twenty years, 60 per cent were for offenses 
directly connected with drinking—that is, for 
drunkenness, liquor-selling without licenses, 
etc. The object of the inquiry was to ascer- 
tain the proportion of the other offenses trace- 
able to intemperance. In the courts of Suffolk 
County, during the year ending September 30, 
1880, 16,897 persons were sentenced. Of these 
sentences 12,289 were for offenses directly con- 
nected with liquor, 12,221 being for drunken- 
ness, and 68 for breaches of the license Jaws. 
The remaining offenses constituted 27 per cent 
of the total number. The tests for their con- 
nection with the use of liquor were (1) whether 
the criminal was under the influence of liquor 
at the time of the commission of the crime, or 
(2) at the time when he formed the intent; 
(8) whether his drinking-habits or (4) the drink- 
ing-habits of others were such as to bring him 
to a condition which induced the crime; and 
(5) whether he was an habitual, excessive, or 
moderate drinker. It appears that 2,097, or 45 
per cent, of the 4,608 criminals were in liquor 
when the various offenses were committed; 
1,918 were in liquor when the criminal intent 
was conceived; the intemperate habits of 1,804 
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were such as to lead them into a condition fa- 
vorable to crime, and 821 were brought to such 
a condition through the intemperance of others. 
Of the total number convicted 1,158 were total 
abstainers, 1,918 moderate drinkers, and 1,317 
excessive drinkers. Thus, according to these 
criteria, 84 per cent of all crime was found to 
be due to intemperance. 

The screen law, passed in 1880 as an experi- 
ment for the discouragement of drinking, went 
into effect in 1881, having been made compul- 
sory by an act of the Legislature. It requires 
‘dealers in alcoholic refreshments to remove all 
screens and barriers from the front of bars, so 
that an unobstructed view of the premises and 
the persons drinking there can be had from 
the street. When the act went into force, pro- 
prietors of drinking-shops in Boston patron- 
ized by the poorer classes at once discarded 
all obstacles to the view, but in the saloons of 
select patronage the compliance was only nom- 
inal. A sight of the bar could be obtained 
from the outside by peering intently through 
the glass doors, which had a single pane of 
ground glass replaced by a transparent pane, 
or one of the curtains partly down, or through 
the half-opened slat-doors, but to passers-by 
the interior of the saloons, in the day-time at 
least, was hardly more visible than before. 

In the case of Lelia Robinson, who peti- 
tioned to the Supreme Court to be admitted as 
an attorney-at-law, the court, on September 
8th, decided that under the laws of the Com- 
monwealth a woman is not a citizen entitled 
to admission to the bar. This decision will 
necessitate legislation to establish the right of 
women to serve on public statutory boards. 
The Governor would have railroad companies 
subjected to strict limitations of their privi- 
leges. His suggestions on this subject were as 
follows: 

T earnestly repeat my conviction that a law which 
permits private property to be taken for a railroad 


without the owner’s consent, and without the decision 
first made by- some impartial tribunal that such tak- 
ing is a public necessity, is contrary to the Constitu- 
tion and to justice. It should be amended at once, 
unless you hold that there are no private rights left 
which a corporation is bound to respect. 

It is generally held in this country that common 
carriers, including railroad companies, are bound to 
render to all persons equal service upon equal terms, 
and that contracts giving to one person lower terms 
than are given to another for the same service ought 
not to be permitted on the part of corporations which 
enjoy their great powers only on the ground of their 
public usefulness. Ifthe law of Massachusetts differs 
in this respect from that of other States, as I under- 
stand is the decision of our courts, it ought to be 
amended. 

The Massachusetts militia is reported to have 
attained a degree of efficiency never excelled 
in the country. The annual cost to the State 
is about $132,500, that being the amount ex- 
pended in 1881. It is proposed to organize 
a regiment of heavy artillery and drill it in the 
manning of forts and the use of heavy ord- 
nance, so that it would be of service for the 
defense of the coast in the event of a foreign 
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war. No State has such a body, while the 
entire regular artillery force of the United 
States is not suflicient to garrison the forts of 
New York Harbor. 

According to the final census returns of 
1880, the population of the State, by counties, 
together with the corresponding figures for 
1870, was as follows: 




















COUNTIES, 1880. 1870, 
81,89T 82,774 
69,032 64,827 
139,040 102,886 
4,300 38,787 
244,535 200,843 
86,001 82,635 
Hampden: Listes gageerde ord oj duis 104,142 78,409 
FYSIPSNING Serautucre derear ion cane 47,232 44,383 
Middlesex, ... 817,830 274,853 
Nantucket... 8,727 4,123 
Norfolk ...... 96,507 89,443 
Plymouth?y, . heads... Gees. 244.. 74,018 65,365 
Buffolkesays ite . Heyy» dd. Ao ch 887,927 270,802 
Wiorcesters.... 318. <sathaep oes batt 226,897 192,716 
HENS EATOL TLS. gtak moro aes 1,788,085 1,457,351 





The increase of population between 1875 
and 1880 was from 1,651,912 to 1,783,085, or 
131,178, being 63,388 less than the increment 
between 1870 and 1875, a falling off which is 
largely attributable to the industrial depres- 
sion and the stoppage of immigration. The 
births recorded in 1880 were 44,217, being 
3,922 more than in 1879; the marriages 15,538, 
or 1,786 more; and the deaths 35,292, being 
3,491 more. The excess of births over deaths 
was 8,925, exceeding that of 1879 by 481. The 
rates for the year were 24°80 births, 8°71 mar- 
riages, 19°79 deaths, and 5:01 births in excess 
of deaths to every 1,000 inhabitants. The 
birth-rate, though slightly higher than that of 
the previous two years, is 2°28 per 1,000 lower 
than the average for thirty years, and lower 
than any other years except 1863, 1864, 1865, 
1878, and 1879. The decrease is greatest in 
the districts in which there is the least immi- 
gration of foreign laborers. The birth-rate is 
therefore largest in the large towns, varying 
from nearly 30 per 1,000 in towns of 50,000 
population and over, to 16°94 in those of 2,000 
and under. There were 105°9 births of males 
to 100 of females, which is also the average for 
twenty-five years. The ratio of illegitimate 
births was much higher among the foreign- 
born population. The marriage rate was the 
highest of any year since 1874, but 1°68 per 1,000 
less than the average for thirty years. It is 
nearly 2 per 1,000 greater in the sixteen large 
towns than in the rest of the State. The aver- 
age age of 15,501 men married during the year 
was 28°9 years, and of 13,121 men married for 
the first time, 26°5 years; of 15,485 women 
married, 25:1 years, and of 13,956 women 
married for the first time, 23°8 years. The 
number of deaths was considerably greater 
than in any previous year. The rate was the 
greatest since 1876, ‘53 higher than the average 
for thirty years, ‘57 more than the last five 
years preceding, but 1:3 less than the five 
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years 1871-75. The epidemic of diphtheria 
continued, with some increase over 1879; diar- 
rheeal diseases of infants caused a much greater 
mortality than in the previous two years; in- 
fectious diseases were more prevalent; and 
pneumonia was excessively fatal. The death- 
rate of the sixteen cities was 22°1; of the rest 
of the State, 18°6. The month in which the 
greatest number of births occurred was Au- 
gust, which was followed by July, September, 
December, March, etc., in order. Against 
8,584 births in August there were only 2,497 
in June. The average age at death varies from 
46°34 years in Dukes and Nantucket Counties 
to 23°34 in Suffolk County. Comparing the 
reported causes of death in 1880 with previous 
years, the order of fatality of the twelve dis- 
eases producing the greatest number of deaths 
places consumption at the head, as usual. 
Pneumonia is second, as it was the previous 
two years, and in 1874 and 1875; it was third 
in 1872, 1878, 1876, and 1877, always a lead- 
ing source of mortality in the State. Chol- 
era infantum, from having steadily fallen from 
the second place in 1872 and 1873, the third in 
1874 and 1875, the fourth in 1876 and 1877, 
fifth in 1878, and sixth in 1879, has risen in 1880 
to the third. Heart-disease, not always an ex- 
act term, was, as last year, fourth, having been 
only sixth to eighth in 1878 and the preceding 
six years. Diphtheria stands fifth, having de- 
clined from the second place in 1876 and 1877, 
and third in 1878 and 1879; if croup were in- 
cluded with it, the deaths would be 2,894 in- 
stead of 1,769, and its place would be third. 
Old age is sixth, being fourth or fifth previous- 
ly since 1872. Paralysis is now for the fourth 
year seventh. Cancer has risen from the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth places to the eighth, as it 
was also in 1879. ‘‘ Cephalitis”” was ninth in 
1880; bronchitis, as in 1879, was eleventh. 
Typhoid fever showed an extraordinary decline 
from the fourth place in 1872, sixth in 1878, 
seventh in 1874, eighth in 1875 and 1876, ninth 
in 1877 and 1878, to thirteenth in 1879, and 
has now risen again to the tenth. 

The entire Massachusetts insurance for the 
last five years was $3,760,583,892, the pre- 
miums amounting to $67,601,667. Of this 
business, which is about one ninth of that 
transacted in the other States, the Massachu- 
setts companies transacted nearly one third, 
foreign companies receiving over $41,000,000 
in premiums. 

Under the legislation of 1880, the mutual aid 
and benefit societies made returns to the Insur- 
ance Department in 1881 for the first time, 
but the great diversity in their modes of doing 
business renders the statistical collation of their 
reports difficult. Most of the assessment or 
co-operative insurance companies are stated to 
be fair and honest organizations; but others, 
which can not legally solicit membership in 
Massachusetts, are notoriously fraudulent in 
their aims and methods. These companies, 
against which the commissioners warn the 
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public, are mostly from two or three Western 
States and from Pennsylvania. 

The Commissioners of Inland Fisheries have 
in connection with the authorities of New 
Hampshire placed over a million salmon and 
California salmon young fry or eggs in the 
Merrimac in the last five years. They have 
distributed also nearly a million landlocked 
salmon among 131 localities, and have placed 
trout in eleven breeding-grounds in Jarge num- 
bers, and afew carp in forty localities. The 
building of fish-ways on the smaller streams has 
been encouraged, and improved models have 
been substituted for old ones. In their thirty- 
five ponds, one of which is reserved for ex- 
periments, young fish are cultivated in in- 
creasing numbers, 100,000 young trout and 
800,000 landlocked salmon being ready for 
delivery to applicants free of charge in the 
spring. A sufficient number of carp have been 
secured for breeding purposes to produce hun- 
dreds of thousands for distribution in a few 
years. A controversy has arisen with the 
Connecticut authorities with respect to the 
shad-fisheries of the Connecticut River. The 
fish-way at Holyoke is defective, and the fisher- 
men in Massachusetts are not prevented from 
taking fish on the spawning-grounds. In 
reference to these grounds of accusation, the 
Commissioners make the following explana- 
tion: 

There can be no question that, had Connecticut 
shown any disposition to deal fairly in this matter, 
the Massachusetts Commissioners would have ex- 
hausted every means to correct any deficiency in the 
fish-way, and in that effort would have been fully 
sustained by the State. As to the sin of taking shad. 
on their spawning-beds, imputed to the Massachusetts 
fishermen, it should be observed that, no matter where 
or at what time of the year a fish is killed, its spawn 
is equally destroyed. The returns show that Con- 
necticut, in 1879, took thirty-two times as many shad 
as did Massachusetts, and destroyed, therefore, thirty- 
two times as much spawn, which otherwise would 
have béen deposited in the river. They show con- 
clusively that, while the breeding-grounds are in this 
i the catch of fish is almost wholly in Connecti- 
cut. 


The products of the Cape Cod fisheries for 
1881 amounted to $1,412,000. Provincetown 
realized $70,000 from the whaling interests and 
$352,000 from codfish ; Wellfleet $171,000 from 
mackerel, and the Chatham fisheries yielded 
$165,000. 

The Gloucester fishing fleet in 1881 num- 
bered 487 vessels, being four less than in the 
preceding season; of these, 848 belonged to 
the port. The Georges fishery was less ac- 
tively pursued than in the preceding year. The 
summer mackerel fleet numbered 149 vesels, 
81 of which confined their operations to this 
fishery. There were 55,480,070 pounds of cod- 
fish and halibut together brought into the port 
in 1881, as against 58,544,450 pounds in 1880, 
and 53,845,900 pounds in 1879. 

The catch of codfish and halibut on the 
different fishing-grounds visited by the Glou- 
cester fleet was as follows for the three years: 
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FISHING-GROUNDS.| 1881. | 1880. 1879. 

Pounds. Pounds. Pounds, 
Bank codfish......, 20,955,280 20,247,000 18,247,000 
Georges codfish,.... 22,510,000 | 27,511,000 | 28,144,000 
Shore codfish....... 8,245,800 | 1,721,000 | 3,742,000 
Total codfish...) 46,710,580 | 49,479,000 | 40,138,000 
Bank halibut....... 7,178,800 7,940,000 11,717,400 
Georges halibut..... 1,087,400 1,125,450 995,500 
Fletched halibut... ZOOUO Tl tacieprcisie chai |l. a wiscareyan 
Greenland halibut... E25; 200° 1 Wont eats 500,000 
Total halibut...| 8,719,490 | 9,065,450 | 13,212,900 





There were 163,851 barrels of sea-packed 
mackerel received at the port in 1881, as against 
129,620 barrels in 1880. The tale of frozen 
herring received was 13,818,000, against about 
9,000,000 in 1880, and 6,000,000 in 1879. The 
shore fleet landed in the last five months of the 
year 1,933,000 pounds of hake, pollock, had- 
dock, and cusk. The shore herring catch was 
8,632 barrels. 

The State Greenback Convention assem- 
bled at Worcester on August 24th; John 
Hawes was elected permanent president. The 
following are the nominations: Governor, 
Israel W. Andrews; Liéutenant-Governor, 
George Dutton; Treasurer, George Foster; 
Secretary, A. B. Brown; Auditor, Wilber T. 
Whitney; Attorney-General, D. O. Allen. 

The Republican State Convention assembled 
in Worcester on September 21st. W. W. Crapo 
was chosen president. The number of dele- 
gates present was 1,038. The nominations 
were as follows: For Governor, John D. Long; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Byron Weston; Attor- 
ney-General, George Marston; Secretary of 
‘State, Henry B. Peirce; Treasurer and Re- 
ceiver-General, Daniel A. Gleason; Auditor, 
Charles R. Ladd. 

The nominations made by the Democratic 
State Convention were as follows: Governor, 
Charles P. Thompson, of Gloucester; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, James H. Carleton, of Haver- 
hill; Secretary of the Commonwealth, Michael 
T. Donohoe, of Somerwille; Treasurer, Wil- 
liam A. Hodges, of Quincy; Auditor, Charles 
R. Field, of Greenfield ; Attorney-General, Pat- 
rick A. Collins, of Boston. 

The nominations for State officers made by 
the Prohibition party were as follows: Govy- 
ernor, Charles Almy, of New Bedford; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, John Blackmer, of Spring- 
field; Secretary of the Commonwealth, Solo- 
mon F. Root, of Dalton; Treasurer, Thomas J. 
Lothrop, of Taunton ; Auditor, Jonathan Buck, 
of Harwich; Attorney-General, Samuel M. 
Fairfield, of Malden. 

The result of the election was the success of 
the Republicans, as follows: 

FOR GOVERNOR. 





HOTS ELGPUD NCAT oes clare: jeya/s\a\e'=/aieie)e/ ale lalsialeia’s 96,609 
Mhompson, Democrat jemisecess cae cece sida 54,586 
Andrews, Greonpack./. . olaicieec see cseinrieine 4,889 
Almy, Prohibitionist..................-... 1,640 

TO PAL VOUG.shisaustes eicisielsie spicier sine waie's 157,802 
Tong's plurality. \- scccieacecscesssceciess ce 42,023 
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MATURIN, Epwarp S., died May 25, 1881, 
aged sixty-nine. He was descended from a 
French Huguenot clergyman who escaped from 
France after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes and settled in Ireland. Both the son 
and grandson of this clergyman were ministers 
of the Established Church in Ireland. The 
father of Edward was the Rey. Charles Robert 
Maturin, curate of St. Peter’s Church, Dublin, 
an eloquent preacher, but more widely known 
as a poet and romance-writer. One of the 
most successful efforts of his genius is the 
tragedy of ‘‘ Bertram, or the Castle of St. Al- 
dobran,” which had an unexampled “run” at 
that period, being performed one hundred 
nights at Drury Lane Theatre. The copyright 
of this production was purchased by Murray 
for three hundred and fifty guineas, and the 
play brought the author one thousand pounds. 
The poet died in 1824, leaving two sons, the 
eldest William, now rector of All Saints’ Church, 
Dublin, and the youngest Edward, who came 
to the United States in 1832, with letters of 
introduction from Thomas Moore, the poet, 
Richard Lalor Sheil, and other eminent per- 
sons in the world of letters. He entered the 
law office of Charles O’Conor, and afterward 
of Mr. Logan, as a student, and in due time 
was admitted to the bar. He had graduated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, with distinction, 
and pursued in this country his study of the 
Greek language and literature. The late Pro- 
fessor Anthon, of Columbia College, recom- 
mended him to a vacant professorship of Greek 
in South Carolina. He resided there for some 
years, and in 1842 married Harriet L. Gailliard, 
of that State. Returning to New York, he 
was engaged as instructor in the Greek ana 
Latin languages and dedles-lettres in that city 
for thirty consecutive years. He published 
several romances, among which are, ‘‘ Monte- 
zuma, the Last of the Aztecs,” which was 
dramatized and met with much success; ‘‘ Ben- 
jamin, the Jew of Granada”; ‘Eva, or the 
Isle of Life and Death”; ‘‘Roman Tales”; 
“Lyrics of Spain and Erin”; “ Bianca,” ete. 
Mr. Maturin was greatly esteemed for his high 
moral and social virtues. His deeply rooted 
religious principles, his remarkable knowledge 
of the Scriptures, and his high attainments in 
scholarship drew to him men of noble charac: 
ter. When the Bible Union was formed in 
1850, he was selected as one of the corps of 
revisers, the Gospel of Mark being assigned to 


him. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, Tue 
Progress or. The improvements which have. 
taken place in the mechanical arts within a 
few years are not easily appreciated in their 
full effect and bearings, although the United 
States have probably contributed more to 
the advancement in this direction than any 
other nation. In the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, at 
New York, in November, the president, Robert 
H. Thurston, in his address reviewed some of 
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the main results of recent progress in mechan- 
ical engineering. The improvements in the 
materials used in construction and mechanical 
applications form one of the features of this 
progress which are most likely to escape their 
proper estimation. The principal changes in 
the use of materials are the substitution of iron 
or steel for wood, which has been going on for 
a long time, and the progressive displacement 
of iron by steel, which is a more recent develop- 
ment. The expensive and perishable material 
wood and the weak and brittle minerals are 
everywhere giving place to iron and steel, 
while iron is slowly but steadily and inevita- 
bly being displaced by steel. Cast-iron in small 
parts is less and less used as steel castings 
become more and more reliable, and especially 
as the art of making drop-forgings of larger 
size and in more intricate forms is perfected. 
Sheet-steel, very low in carbon and other hard- 
ening elements, is becoming, year by year, more 
generally adopted in boiler-making, not because 
of its greater strength, for the stronger grades 
are always rejected by the experienced boiler- 
maker, but because of the greater uniformity, 
ease of working, freedom from cinder, and the 
durability of those grades which are well suited 
to such use. <A tenacity of less than 65,000 
pounds per square inch and great ductility are 
demanded for this work. In rods and bars, and 
for sheets to be used where mechanical forces 
only are present, steel is produced which, with 
a tenacity of 80,000 pounds per square inch, 
stretches 25 per cent before breaking. A grade 
is sometimes obtained very low in carbon, but 
high in manganese, which has 10 per cent 
higher tenacity and equal ductility; and the 
progress seems to be in the direction of a 
manganese steel as the metal for use in general 
construction. 

In alloys the important service has been ren- 
dered by R. H. Thurston of discovering an alloy 
of copper, zinc, and tin of maximum possible 
strength, and of pointing out approximately its 
composition. Other investigators have inde- 
pendently hit upon alloys closely related to 
this ‘‘maximum metal,” and possessing prop- 
erties of hardly less value. It is now known 
that by carefully proportioning the constitu- 
ents, by properly fluxing the alloy, and by 
special mechanical treatment, brasses and 
bronzes may be obtained having strengths un- 
dreamed of by earlier engineers. Tenacities of 
from 75,000 to over 100,000 pounds per square 
inch have already been attained. 

The introduction of special alloys having 
extraordinary strength and uniformity of com- 
position, as the phosphor bronzes, manganese 
bronzes, and sterro-metal, indicate that work- 
ers in metal are beginning to enter upon the 
path long since opened to them by scientific 
research. 

Dr. Fleitman’s discovery of a method of 
making nickel malleable and capable of weld- 
ing, and his similar improvement of commercial 
cobalt by the use of magnesium, is in itself 
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important, and promises to lead the way to 
further progress. 

The effect of variation of temperature in the 
annealing of iron and steel, and in the hard- 
ening and tempering of steel, has long been 
known. That annealed and unannealed wire 
differ widely in tenacity and in ductility, that 
very ‘‘mild” steel and good iron are softened 
by the very process which gives hardness to 
steel, are familiar facts, and it has been known 
that there exists a critical temperature, prob- 
ably definite and fixed for each grade, at which 
the hardening of steel occurs. Passing this 
point in cooling the metal takes on its temper, 
but variations of temperature on either side 
that point produce no observable effect on its 
condition, however rapidly they may take place. 
This critical temperature has now been identi- 
fied in certain cases, and may prove to be 
nearly the same for all steels. 

The process of cold-rolling has long been 
known as a method of enormously increasing 
the strength and elasticity of iron. It is now 
found that it is applicable to the soft steels; 
and it seems probable that its full effects may 
be obtained at any temperature below that 
critical point which defines the limit of molec- 
ular stability in steel. Lauth’s process has been 
applied with equal success to certain alloys of 
copper and tin, by Sears, in the United States, 
and later by Rosetti, in Italy, and very exten- 
sively and successfully by Uchatius, in Austria. 
Tobin has cold-rolled bronzes approaching the 
‘maximum ”’ alloy in composition, and has at- 
tained tenacities exceeding 100,000 pounds per 
inch. 

A radical distinction has been detected in 
the behavior of metals under stress, which 
leads to their division into the iron class and 
the tin class. The difference is shown in the 
variation of the normal line of elastic limits by 
intermitted stress. Engineers are beginning to 
perceive that that exaltation of the normal 
elastic limit which is observable in the former 
class is a valuable quality, the existence of 
which may justify the use of smaller factors of 
safety than have hitherto been thought allow- 
able; and this leads to less expense in station- 
ary structures, and to the elimination, to some 
extent, of stresses due to the inertia of moving 
parts in machinery. The opinion of many 
engineers, that moderate static loads may be 
sustained indefinitely by iron and steel, are also 
to this extent sustained. The same conclu- 
sions lead to the observance of more than usual 
caution in the use of metals of the tin class, 
including most of the brasses and bronzes, and 
to the use of higher factors of safety than are 
demanded in constructions of iron and steel. 

Preliminary straining to secure an elevated 
initial elastic limit with relief of internal stress 
is likely to be of service in the applications 
of iron and steel, as by cold-rolling, by “ frigo- 
tension ” and “ thermo-tension,” and by wire- 
drawing, while it proves to be probably less 
effective with other metals. 
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The experiments made for the Prussian Goy- 
ernment by Wohler and Spangenberg during a 
period of fifteen years, and concluded eight years 
ago, are just becoming known to practicing 
engineers; and Wdbler’s law, and Launhardt’s 
and Weyrauch’s analyses of results, are found 
valuable checks upon usual methods of propor- 
tioning iron parts of structures. Not simply 
the load to be applied, but the frequency and 
the method of its application, and the condi- 
tion of the structure as determined by earlier 
strains, must be considered in settling upon its 
dimensions, and upon the magnitude of the fac- 
tor of safety. Nevertheless, these quantities are 
well covered by the factors of safety that have 
become generally accepted. 

Perhaps the most important advance made 
in the use of materials in engineering has been 
the general introduction of systematic inspec- 
tion and careful testing of materials. Such 
inspection and test is now demanded by every 
well-drawn specification, and is carried out 
usually by trained and skillful inspectors. 
Well-managed establishments have organized 
departments devoted to the examination and 
test of materials. 

A method of inspection which will safely 
determine the value of each piece to be put 
into a structure or machine is becoming adopt- 
ed; and soon every part of each bridge or ma- 
chine upon the strength of which depends safe- 
ty of life and property will have to be proved 
by actual test before use. The great testing- 
machine at Watertown Arsenal, set up by the 
defunct board appointed in 1875 to test iron, 
steel, and other metals, is at the service of the 
public. 

The consumption of iron and steel is the 
truest measure of the magnitude and value of 
the work of mechanical engineering in the 
United States. The growth of the iron mann- 
factures of the United States has all occurred 
since A.p. 1700, when there was not a blast- 
furnace in this country, and principally since 
the year 1794, when the first steam-engine was 
erected in America, eighteen years after James 
Watt made his famous improvements. To-day 
there are over 1,000 iron and steel works in the 
United States, employing $230,000,000 in cap- 
ital as against $122,000,000 in 1870-’71, pro- 
ducing 7,250,000 tons of iron and steel, just 
double the production of 1870, and employing 
nearly 150,000 men. The value of all products 
is not far from $300,000,000, and wages amount 
annually to about $55,000,000. In ten years 
Massachusetts has increased her product 65 
per cent, West Virginia 104 per cent, Alaba- 
ma 800 per cent nearly, Georgia 125, and 
Tennessee 125 per cent. Pennsylvania holds 
her place at the head of the list, producing 
8,500,000 tons per annum; Ohio makes 1,000,- 
000 tons, New York 600,000, Illinois 400,000, 
New Jersey 250,000, and other States smaller 
amounts. 

Since 1870 the weight of pig-metal produced 
has increased from 2,000,000 to 3,750,000 tons 
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per annum, or 84 per cent; rolling-mills make 
2,500,000 tons of rolled iron, an increase of 
two thirds; the Bessemer steel manufacture 
has grown from less than 20,000 tons in 1870 
to 900,000 tons in 1881; open-hearth steel is 
now reported at about 95,000 tons, an industry 
unknown in this country in 1870. Of crucible 
steel 70,000 tons are made per annum, a gain of 
150 per cent in the decade, and its applications 
are extending day by day. 

But Great Britain still remains at the head 
of iron-making countries, turning out 8,000,000 
tons of pig-iron during the year, an increase of 
one third since 1870, and the increase still con- 
tinues.. The weight of Bessemer rails made has 
reached above 700,000 tons, and of Siemens- 
Martin steel 250,000 tons per annum. Ger- 
many, France, and other countries of the world 
exhibit similar gains. Even Italy, where the 
useful arts have been most neglected, has pro- 
duced about 300,000 tons of iron-ore, of which 
a small amount is there worked into finished 
iron. The artistic sense of her people is seen 
in the architectural work her blacksmiths make 
in hammered iron. 

The introduction into open-hearth  steel- 
making of the Pernot furnace with its revolv- 
ing saucer-shaped hearth, and of the Ponsard 
furnace with its modernization of the ancient 
process, are the latest steps in the improvement 
of steel-making apparatus; and the dephos- 
phorizing process of Thomas and Gilchrist, by 
permitting the use of hitherto condemned ores, 
will prove a grand step in the reduction of cost 
of Bessemer steel, which must hasten greatly 
that inevitable change which will, ere long, 
replace malleable iron by steel in all of its uses. 
Good mild steel can at last be made cheaper 
than good iron. This is the grandest of all the 
industrial revolutions that have affected the 
iron-trades; and it will be of hardly inferior 
importance to the world than was the intro- 
duction of puddled iron a century ago. 

Steel is employed in every department of 
iron-work; and that most remarkable of all its 
many grades, Whitworth’s compressed metal, is 
now at last coming into commercial importance, 
of which are being made shafts for the largest 
steamships, and ordnance that has no equal in 
strength and endurance. Any size desired can 
now be made in cast-steel, and 100-ton ingots, 
shaped under 80-ton hammers, are turned out 
in one European establishment. 

The progress of mechanical art is well illus- 
trated by the changes which have taken place 
in textile manufactures. According to Atkin- 
son, a century ago one person in each family 
was compelled to work, day in and day out, 
nearly the whole year, to furnish bomespun 
and dress goods for the rest; to-day, such has 
been the progress in the introduction of mech- 
anism and automata, that one day’s work in 
the year will, on the average, be sufficient to 
enable each worker to supply himself with all 
needed cotton and woolen fabrics. Speeds of 
cotton spindles have risen, during the last two 
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decades, from 5,000 to 7,500 revolutions per 
minute. Looms then making 120 picks per 
minute make now as high as 160, and one hand 
takes charge of from 25 to 50 per cent more 
work. The “slasher” dresser does ten times 
the work of the old machine, supplying 400 
looms in place of 40, and demanding the at- 
tendance of only one man and a boy, instead 
of two men and ten girls. Pickers handle a 
ton of cotton per day in place of half or five 
eighths of aton. The cheaply-made turbine 
driving these mills has completely displaced 
the old costly vertical wheel, doing the work 
with less water and greater steadiness. Its 
efficiency has risen from 70 or 75 to 80 and 
85, and sometimes 90 per cent. A genera- 
tion ago factories were in operation twelve 
or thirteen hours; to-day a man works ten 
hours. Then three yards an hour was the 
product for a single operative; to-day ten 
yards per worker are produced. In twenty 
years the annual product in cotton-mills has 
risen from 24 tons to 84 tons per annum per 
mill-hand; wages have increased 20 per cent, 
and the buying power of the dollar has risen 
in much more than equal proportion, thus 
adding 50 per cent to the comforts and luxu- 
ries of working people, permitting an increased 
number of happy marriages and comfortable 
homes, setting free the child-slaves of the 
mills, and turning them into the schools. 
Where one hand then drove forty spindles, 
he now manages sixty; and every seven spin- 
dles, of the more than ten millions in operation, 
work up a bale of cotton each year and turn 
out a hundred dollars’ worth of product. This 
product is supplied to the most indigent at a 
small advance on the one and a half cent for 
labor, and an equal sum for raw cotton, which 
are expended in the manufacture of the cheap- 
est grades. <A still more striking fact is the 
distribution of American cotton goods to dis- 
tant countries. A single mill-operative at Fall 
River, Lowell, or Providence makes each year 
cotton cloth enough to supply 1,500 of the peo- 
ple who pay by sending their tea. 

In woolen manufactures all machinery has 
been speeded up, product increased, labor di- 
minished, costs lessened, and machinery given 
greater automatism and higher efficiency both 
in making ordinary goods and in adaptation 
to finer grades. The manufacture has had a 
healthy growth, and the product is daily com- 
peting more successfully with the best of im- 
ported goods. 

Power-looms and automatic machinery haye 
been introduced more slowly in the silk-trade 
than in others; yet progress has been made. 
New and improved apparatus is steadily dis- 
placing older forms; power machinery is tak- 
ing the place of hand-worked machines, with 
more rapidity in mills working the coarser 
grades, and more slowly where the finest goods 
are produced. The strength, durability, and 
finish of all kinds of silks are constantly be- 
coming more and more nearly equal to the 
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best imported. Some makes of American silk 
wear better than any of foreign make yet seen 
in the American market, and several grades 
have a finish which compares favorably with 
the very best of European silks. In variety 
and in quantity of goods produced a steady gain 
is to be noted. The ingenuity of the American 
workman, aided by talent and experience 
coming from the older silk-making provinces 
of Europe, seem likely to give to this manu- 
facture a position of which its promoters may 
well be proud. Mr. Wyckoff, Secretary of the 
Silk-makers’ Association, reports, June 80th, 
a production in the United States of nearly 
$35,000,000 in finished goods, by about 400 
factories, employing a capital of $19,000,000, 
and over 30,000 operatives, whose wages 
amount to about $9,000,000 per annum. A 
half-million spindles are in operation, running 
often 10,000 revolutions per minute, instead of 
5,000 as a few years ago, and over 5,000 power 
and 4,000 hand looms, Spinning-frames oc- 
cupy <4, the space, and cost s4 as much per 
spindle as in the earlier days of the trade, 
and the cost of work has now become so small 
that $3 per pound spent in wages make silk 
costing $5 per pound into finished goods aver- 
aging $11.50. 

In machine-work generally the distinctively 
American idea of manufacturing, as opposed to 
the old methods, of making parts of mechan- 
ism in large numbers, is steadily progressing, 
thanks to the ingenuity of mechanics, like 
Pratt, Whitney, and others, in devising tools 
specially designed for the production of defi- 
nitely limited kinds of work. 

The same American genius of invention 
which produced the Whitney cotton-gin, the 
Blanchard lathe, the screw-machinery, and the 
more wonderful card-setting machine, has late- 
ly worked out Sellers’s automatic gear-cutter, 
the automatic turret-lathe, and a thousand and 
one machine-tools hardly less remarkable in 
construction and efficiency. 

In the railroad system of the country changes 
are everywhere in progress. To-day there are 
a hundred thousand miles of track laid down in 
the United States, about one half of the con- 
structed railroads of the world. Trains here 
and in Great Britain make 50 miles an hour on 
schedule time, taking water from the track, 
and receiving and delivering mails, without 
stop. A speed of 100 miles has been many 
times attained. Locomotives are frequently 
built weighing 50 tons; 70 tons has been 
reached, and every builder of engines is ready 
to guarantee the performance of an engine to 
draw 2,000 tons 20 miles an hour on a level 
track. In coal consumption some saving has 
been made of late years. Three pounds of 
coal per hour and per horse-power is the usual 
duty, and a consumption of 2°6 pounds of coal 
and of 224 pounds of steam has been reported 
from recent locomotive tests. The trapping of 
cinder and the reduction of intensity of com- 
bustion by extending grate area are late im- 
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provements. The time will come when the 
nuisance of flying dust and cinder will be un- 
known. The greatest of all modern inventions 
in this department, the Westinghouse continu- 
ous brake and the Miller platform and coupler, 
have decreased the risks of journeying by rail 
to a merely infinitesimal quantity. A train, 
when at full speed, can be stopped within its 
own length. Steel rails have driven out iron, 
and this superior metal is slowly and surely 
taking the place of its defective rival in boiler 
and running parts. While Bessemer steel is 
used for rails, open-hearth steel is coming to 
be as exclusively used for all parts of the loco- 
motive. 

The efficiency of the late styles of stationary 
engines is illustrated by figures like these: 
Corliss obtains a duty, as recorded at a 12-hour 
trial of his last Providence pumping-engine, of 
113,878,580, without reduction or allowances, 
and the average of several days’ trial is 112,- 
000,000. Leavitt shows a duty, for months 
together, of about 105,000,000, and obtains a 
horse-power with an expenditure of 164 pounds 
of feed-water per hour at Lynn and 16-23 at 
Lawrence. His Calumet engine, with wet 
steam and but 200 feet piston speed, demands 
but 18 pounds, and the Hecla hoisting-engine 
is credited with 16 pounds.* 

This figure—sixteen pounds of steam per 
hour and per horse-power—may be put on rec- 
ord as the very best economy attained by the 
best engineers at the end of the decade 1870- 
80. It is just double the weight which would 
be required in a perfect engine working steam 
of the same pressure at maximum efficiency. 
This leaves still a fair margin for further ad- 
vance in the construction of the engine. The 
steam-boiler is at a stand-still; there is but 
little margin for gain in economy, but a large 
gain in weight of steam supplied per pound of 
boiler may be expected when the tardily rec- 
ognized advantage of forced circulation is se- 
cured. 

Air and gas engines are competing with 
stationary steam-engines, but in no other field. 
The compressed-air engine, the petroleum-en- 
gine, and the gas-engine are all just now com- 
ing forward. The gas-engine sometimes con- 
sumes as little as eighteen. cubic feet of gas per 
hour per horse-power. The solar motor pro- 
posed by Ericsson has, as yet, made no prog- 
ress beyond the plans and experiments of the 
inventor. 

Little has been added regarding the theory 
of heat-engines to the labors of Rankine and 
Clausius, except in the minor branches of ther- 
modynamics. In this field the practical work 
of the engineer is to-day that of seeking, with 
the aid of the physicist, to determine the facts 
and the laws governing the exchange of heat 





* This is the more remarkable from the fact that the jack- 
ets were disconnected, indicating, apparently, that better work 
may be done with an underheated than with an overheated 
cylinder jacket. The performance of the west-side pumping 
engines at Chicago, giving a duty of nearly 100,000,000 with 
lower heads only jacketed, is similarly significant. 
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between the working fluid and its inclosing 
walls. Commercial efficiency is often made a 
maximum with very much smaller engines, 
and lower rates of expansion, than are found 
to give maximum economy of fuel. Rankine 
was the first engineer to base calculations of 
economy on the aggregate of commercial con- 
siderations instead of regarding only the single 
aspect of economy in fuel. Thurston, as well 
as other recent investigators, has applied this 
method of calculating the efficiency of steam- 
engines, on which he makes the following ob- 
servations : 


We are not, it is evident, to conclude, from the re- 
sults of the application of the Rankine method of de- 
termining size of engine and maximum commercial 
efficiency, that we are always to lose so large a pro- 
portion of the gain obtainable by further expansion of 
steam. We conclude, rather, that the engineer must 
direct his attention to improvements designed to re- 
duce these counteracting wastes. He must find meth- 
ods of rendering the machine, including boiler, au- 
tomatic, and thus of reducing cost of attendance; he 
must find ways of reducing first cost, as by increasing 
speed and making smaller engines do the work, as by 
finding ways of building cheaply, yet doing good 
work, and of making lubrication less costly, or of 
doing away with it altogether. Automatic firing or 
stoking, automatic feeds, and automatic cleaning ap- 

aratus are already in use, as well as automatic regu- 
ation of the engine, of steam-pressure, of point of cut- 
off, and of chimney-draught. All these improvements, 
When once made successful and thoroughly reliable, 
will come in effectively to aid the engineer in this di- 
rection, as well as the more direct advances in prog- 
ress in the direction of reducing back pressure and of 
checking cylinder condensation, of increasing steam- 
pressure, superheating, and obtaining by the use of 
all known methods of high ratios of expansion at 
maximum efficiency. The engineer and the physicist 
working hand in hand in the future as they have in the 
past — or perhaps the engineer-physicist—will sooner 
or later, following the paths pointed out ty Smeaton 
and Perkins, and in our time by Corliss, Porter, and 
Leavitt, greatly reduce the now often broad margin 
between theoretical efficiency and commercial econo- 
my. When the engineer has once acquired the habit 
of gauging the value of an engine by the magnitude of 
its ratio of expansion at maximum efficiency, all this 
latter class of improvements will advance with in- 
creased rapidity, and when hesces that the magnitude 
of the ratio of expansion at maximum commercial 
economy is a gauge of his success in making steam- 

ower useful, the first class of improvements and of 
inventions will similarly advance, while we shall glad- 
ly approximate to mechanical perfection, and this 

rogress will occur at a rate which will be measured 

y the approach of the two ratios of expansion to the 
same maximum, finally both becoming nearly coinci- 
dent with the ratio of maximum efficiency of fluid for 
each given case. 


The compound engine has become the stand- 
ard type of steam-engine in use on shipboard as 
well as for stationary pumping-engines. Occa- 
sional intimations are heard that a counter- 
revolution and return to the single cylinder type 
of engine may be expected, but that change is 
not observable. The direction and extent of re- 
cent advances in marine architecture are readily 
noted. The proportions of length of ship to 
breadth remain, as during several years past, 
about ten to one or eleven to one—about fifty 
per cent greater than has been considered by 
some of the best engineers as that giving highest 
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efficiency. The Great Eastern, 680 feet long, 
of 83 feet beam, and measuring 25,000 tons 
displacement, still remains the largest ship yet 
built ; but steamers are under construction for 
transatlantic lines 600 feet long, of over 50 
feet beam, and fitted with engines of 10,000 
indicated horse-power. A speed of twenty 
miles an hour in good weather throughout the 
voyage, making the distance from land to land 
in less than a week, may be expected soon to 
become usual. Double hulls and transverse 
bulk-heads will make these great vessels safe 
even against the shock of collision with an ice- 
berg. 

Steam-pressure has gradually and steadily 
risen since the time of Watt, when seven pounds 
—half an atmosphere—was usual. To-day 
six atmospheres (75 pounds per square inch) 
is as usual, and seven atmospheres (90 pounds) is 
often adopted. Such-pressures have compelled 
the general introduction of the simplest form 
of steam-boiler—the cylindrical tubular boiler, 
with large flues beneath the tubes, in which 
the furnaces are formed. Strength of flues is 
obtained by the use of heavy plates, sometimes 
flanged at the girth-seams. ‘ Mild” steel is 
here slowly displacing iron. 

In ordinary practice increase of steam-press- 
ure with correspondingly increased expansion 
gives, roughly stated, a decreased steam con- 
sumption, about in the ratio of the square root 
of the pressure. This seems true in recent ma- 
rine engineering; during the past ten years 
steam-pressure has risen from four and a half 
to six atmospheres (50 to 75 pounds by gauge), 
and the consumption of fuel per hour and 
per horse-power has decreased from 2 to 1:8 
pounds. Incidentally the area of heating sur- 
face has decreased from 4} to 4 square feet per 
indicated horse-power, that is to say remaining, 
as formerly, nearly 2 square feet per pound of 
coal burned per horse-power per hour; where, 
as in some cases, pressures of 100 and 125 
pounds are adopted (seven to ten atmospheres, 
nearly), somewhat further gain may be ex- 
pected. 

Increased pressure has been accompanied by 
increased speed of piston—from 3800 to 500 
feet per minute—and both causes have com- 
bined to reduce greatly the size and weight of 
engines. Formerly 500 pounds per indicated 
horse-power was a common figure; to-day one 
half that weight is often noted, and in special 
cases in which, as in torpedo-boats, economy 
is not important, one fifth and even one eighth 
those weights have been reached. 

Surface condensation is almost exclusively 
adopted, but the area of cooling surface is be- 
coming less and less, and at the pressure soon 
likely to become general, the production of a 
vacuum may possibly cease to be desirable, as 
it is already known to be with unjacketed cyl- 
inders; and the non-condensing engine may yet 
displace the condensing engine at sea as it has 
on land, and on the Western rivers where this 
comparison was earlier made, and where the 
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evil effects of cylinder condensation were ear- 
lier perceived. A still for condensing exhaust 
and waste steam into feed-water has already 
been used, and it must remain in use in all salt- 
water navigation. 

Among the most interesting events of the 
years 1880-81 have been the trials of the 
steam-yachts Anthracite and Leila. The first 
is a small vessel, 86 feet long, 16 feet beam, 
and 9 feet draught, fitted with a three-cylinder 
compound engine, and carrying 300 pounds 
steam (twenty atmospheres, nearly) and up- 
ward. Trials in London show these engines 
to have required but 1-7 pounds of coal and 
17:8 pounds of steam per hour and per horse- 
power. Cylinder condensation amounted to 
30 per cent in the first cylinder, and of this 
nearly three fourths was re-evaporated before 
discharge from the third cylinder. The same 
engines tested in this country required 21:6 
pounds of steam per hour and per horse- 
power, the cylinder condensation becoming 
over 50 per cent, of which four fifths was 
re-evaporated before reaching the condenser, 
the difference being probably due to a varia- 
tion in the efficiency of the steam-jackets and 
in speed of engines. This little yacht is the 
smallest that ever crossed the Atlantic. The 
trial of the Leila, under the orders of the 
United States Navy Department, was even 
more instructive than that of the Anthracite. 
The Leila is a Herreshoff yacht, 100 feet long, 
12 feet beam, and measuring 87 tons. With 
a “coil” boiler, steam at 120 pounds at the 
steam-chest (nine atmospheres), and driving 
the boat fifteen knots an hour (seventeen miles), 
the engines developed 150 horse-power, using 
but 16:4 pounds of steam per hour per horse- 
power. The cylinder condensation amounted 
to but 10 per cent. 

An important deduction from the results of 
the trial of the Anthracite and the Leila is, 
that efficiency has little relation to size of en- 
gine when protection against cylinder conden- 
sation is secured. Some of the best work has 
been done, where non-condensing engines have 
been compared, by small portable engines. 
Steam-engines of five thousand horse-power 
are equaled in economy by engines of one 
fiftieth that power. <A large difference in 
magnitude seems more than compensated by 
a moderate difference in steam-pressure. The 
highest pressure may prove least economical 
when the engineer neglects to provide against 
loss by cylinder condensation. It is found 
more and more necessary to discover some 
means of making the interior surfaces of steam 
cylinders of non-conducting material. That 
accomplished, the cost of power, in quantity 
of steam used, will be reduced from ten to fifty 
and more per cent, according to the kind of 
engine considered. Until that is done, super- 
heating, steam-jacketing, and high speeds of 
piston must be relied upon to give high effi- 
ciency ; but only perfectly adiabatic expansion 
can give maximum economy of steam. The 
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error of assuming that the condensation of 
steam due to transmutation of heat into work 
produces the principal part of the water ob- 
served in the cylinders of engines working dry 
steam, is becoming recognized. Later writers 
hold that the greater part of the water which 
collects in unjacketed cylinders is not produced 
by liquefaction of steam during its expansion, 
but that this latter amount is insignificant, and 
that this water comes of cylinder condensa- 
tion, sometimes with considerable leakage, and 
often amounts to a half or more of all the fluid 
supplied by the boiler. This defect, existing 
in all heat-engines, will probably soon be rem- 
edied to such an extent as no longer to consti- 
tute the great obstacle to further advance. 
The trials of steam-engines, now often con- 
ducted by the Forey & Donkin method of 
measuring the heat rejected, afford a reliable 
means of measuring actual efficiencies. Re- 
cently, Eckart has applied the chronoscope of 
Hipp to the determination of the exact veloci- 
ties of piston in mid-stroke. There is a pros- 
pect that the precise action of steam in the en- 
gine and the causes of variation in efficiency will 
be better understood. The progress which has 
been made in naval engineering during a gener- 
ation illustrates the advances observed in nearly 
every other department. Naval works, wheth- 
er in the civil or the military marine, have be- 
come almost purely the work of the mechanical 
engineer. Theship-builder constructs his ships 
of iron and steel; their lines are laid down by 
the laws of engineering science; their parts are 
formed in the machine-shop and put together 
by the same methods that are adopted in con- 
structing their boilers. They are driven by 
steam-engines; and even their loading and the 
discharge of their cargo have become matters 
of engineering. The old-fashioned mariner is 
rapidly disappearing, and the engineer is likely 
to become the responsible officer on the voy- 
age, as during construction. The daily advance 
noticeable in naval construction is a progress 
leading directly and rapidly toward bringing 
all naval warfare within the province of me- 
chanical engineering. A generation ago, the 
French line-of-battle ship Napoleon, with her 
100 guns and 600 horse-power engines, repre- 
sented the most formidable of naval vessels, 
A little later, in 1856, the American Wabash 
class of screw-frigates, with fewer but much 
heayier guns, was thought to be the coming 
type. Then the modern ironclad came to revo- 
lutionize all naval warfare. The engineers Rob- 
ert L. Stevens and John Ericsson, and the naval 
architect Edwin J. Reed, led the way to the con- 
struction of the war-ship of to-day, a craft car- 
rying ordnance weighing from 25 to 160 tons, at 
speeds varying from twelve to sixteen knots; 
plated with from fourteen to thirty inches of 
armor, and yet penetrable by their own guns. 
Nayies are coming to be divided into three 
classes of ships, and an independent service of 
torpedo-vessels: 1. A class of vessels for ser- 
vice in time of peace, of moderate size and 
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speed, carrying a few heavy guns, unarmored 
and with great sail-power; 2. A class of un- 
armored ships of very high speed under steam 
and carrying a light battery, such ships as 
might be best calculated to destroy the com- 
merce of anenemy; and, 3. A class for heavy 
fighting, carrying the heaviest of guns and the 
most impenetrable of armor, with as high 
steam-power as possible, and rendered, by di- 
vision into compartments, as nearly unsink- 
able as possible. Owing to the introduction of 
the stationary, the floating, and the automatic 
classes of torpedoes and of torpedo-vessels, the 
attack by any navy of stationary defenses is 
now quite a thing of the past; and torpedo- 
ships of very high speed may yet drive all 
heavily-armored vessels from the ocean. The 
production of such craft as the Polyphemus, 
making seventeen knots, and Ericsson’s De- 
stroyer, with its great submarine gun, and the 
self-propelling torpedo, guided from the shore, 
indicate that the day of cessation of all naval 
warfare is not far away. 

In gunnery, stronger and safer ordnance 
metal, breech-loading in place of muzzle-load- 
ing, increased velocity of projectile, a flatter 
trajectory with less lateral drift, and with 
enormously increased range, are the changes 
now occurring. Whitworth’s compressed steel, 
Krupp’s breech mechanism and skillful design 
and construction, have given guns capable of 
driving shot at velocities of over 1,200 feet 
per second with small-arms, and nearly 2,000 
feet with heavy ordnance. Whitworth, with 
a comparatively small piece, has attained a 
range of nearly ten miles. The machine-guns 
of Gardner, as built by Pratt and Whitney, 
and the Gatling and others, as constructed by 
the Colt Company and the Ames Manufactur- 
ing Company, firing a thousand shots a minute, 
have rendered the old methods of warfare, in 
which large masses of troops were deployed 
in the open, entirely obsolete, while the accu- 
racy of sharp-shooting at ranges of 1,000 yards 
or more make the use of any unprotected ord- 
nance at short ranges extremely difficult. Hol- 
low cast guns, as made by Rodman, although 
the best cast-iron ordnance ever known, are 
now of the past; and even the Armstrong, the 
Woolwich, and other guns built up in the 
forge, fail, when made of eighty and one hun- 
dred tons weight, and must give place to solid 
steel guns. Improved methods of making ex- 
plosives and better adjustment to the work by 
variation of composition, and especially size 
and density of grain, has enabled artillerists to 
keep pressures much below twenty-five tons per 
square inch, while greatly increasing the energy 
developed per pound burned and corresponding- 
ly increasing the effectiveness of ordnance. The 
theoretical energy of good powder is about 
250,000 or 800,000 foot-pounds per pound. In 
experiments, an actual result equal to two 
thirds is now obtained. There is still much to 
be done in perfecting ordnance, especially in 
its construction, and as yet ordnance officers 
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are completely at sea in respect to systems of 
construction of large guns. Treadwell and 
Woodbridge have pointed out one direction of 
progress by the application of the strongest 
known form of metal, hard drawn steel wire, 
in building up the barrel, and Whitworth 
has shown what can be accomplished with 
steel in masses. The gun is already a heat- 
engine of high efficiency, but thermodynamic 
investigations show that this gas-engine may 
be made still more efficient. A gun in 
which the charge expands twenty-five times 
should give to the shot an energy of 300,000 
foot-pounds per pound of good ordinary pow- 
der, and such a standard must sooner or later 
be closely approximated. As the heat is gen- 
erated and expanded in a very small fraction 
of a second, the gas expands adiabatically, and 
the loss of efficiency comes from incomplete 
expansion. The tendency of improvement is 
to have guns lengthened greatly, and carefully 
proportioned to their work. Recoil is consid- 
ered to be in many cases often an avoidable 
evil with breech-loading guns. It is expected 
that with the improvements in progress guns 
can be held fast against recoil, and thus the 
defect in efficiency will be entirely avoided. 
Increased accuracy and power with flattened 
trajectory and reduced drift will come with 
these improvements, and the last will give much 
greater convenience and safety in working, and 
will aid still more in the effort to unite guns 
and supporting structure as closely and firmly 
as possible. 

That feature of recent progress in engineer- 
ing which is awakening most interest in the 
minds of the public as well as of the profes- 
sion is the introduction of machine-made elec- 
tricity, and of the electric light. The prospect 
of the use of the electro-dynamic machine as 
a distributer of power is a more momentous 
consideration than its use as a generator of light. 
The mean of several series of tests of a power- 
ful dynamo-electric machine from Menlo Park 
gave, asa result, an efficiency of between 90 and 
95 per cent. 

This important advance in that field in which 
the mechanical engineer and the electrician 
have joined hands, will lead to the probable 
early success of the electrical railway, a prom- 
ising scheme of simplifying the problem of 
transportation on elevated railways; and it is 
not unlikely that the rising generation may 
see the introduction of this method of dis- 
tributing power from a central source in the 
great cities, and even from Niagara, with its 
8,000,000 horse-power, to distant cities. The 
competition of this method of distributing 
light, heat, and power, with the already prac- 
tical plan of steam distribution introduced by 
Holly, of Lockport, and now coming into use 
in New York city under the direction of Em- 
ery, will be watched with unusual interest. 

The improvements in the control and appli- 
cation of electric energy render the prospects 
of aérial navigation far less problematical. In 
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the science of aéronautics progress, although 
slow, is still to be observed year by year. 
During the Franco-German War the French 
naval engineer, M. Dupuy de Léme, succeeded 
in giving to the balloon a slow motion by 
means of a screw, and in directing its course 
by arudder. His balloon was spindle- or cigar- 
shaped, and contained 12,000 cubic feet of gas. 
It could carry fourteen men, and the screw 
was worked by four or eight men. But the 
only hope of aérial navigation lies in the direc- 
tion of flying-machines, lifted by their own 
power, not buoyed up by gas. Men of science, 
like Pettigrew, Marey, and De Lucy, have stud- 
ied the motions of the wings of birds and in- 
sects, have learned the laws of fluid resistance, 
and have paved the way to a real advance. 
Weight is probably not objectionable in aérial 
navigation, but volume constitutes the impedi- 
ment. Comparing the lady-bird, the stag- 
beetle, the pigeon, the stork, the sparrow, etc., 
De Lucy found the area of wing per unit of 
weight carried to be nearly as the cube root 
of their weights. A man of ordinary weight 
should, therefore, be able to fly with wings hay- 
ing an area of only about forty square feet. 
De Villeneuve states that a bat having the 
weight of aman would need wings only ten 
feet long. Marey has made birds in harness 
record graphically the motions of their own 
wings; and Haughton and Marey and others 
have determined the working power of mus- 
cles in proportion to weight and size, and the 
method of movement of muscles and wing. 
Henson, Stringfellow, May, and others have 
made self-impelling model flying - machines, 
some of which have actually lifted themselves 
in the air, and several of which have flown 
with great speed when once lifted clear of the 
ground. The most remarkable achievement 
is that of Henson in making a steam-engine, 
fragile to be sure, but still a working machine, 
producing a third of a horse-power, and weigh- 
ing less than fifteen pounds. Still, there is as 
yet but little on which to base an expectation 
of finding a satisfactory yet powerful motor. 
The introduction of the power-press and the 
gradual incorporation into one automatic ma- 
chine of the web-perfecting press of Sir Rowland 
Mill and of Jephtha Wilkinson’s, of Worms’s cy- 
lindrical stereotype plates, of Richard Hoe’s 
type-cylinder and double-acting fly-frame; of 
Applegarth’s enlarged impression-cylinder, and 
of minor improvements, have led to the creation 
of the modern printing-press. To-day a daily 
paper can be printed at the rate of 80,000 im- 
pressions an hour, each paper printed on both 
sides, cut from the great roll in which it came 
to the press, pasted in shape and folded ex- 
actly to size, and then counted off by the ma- 
chine as delivered to the carrier. The work 
of the compositor is likely to be greatly accel- 
erated by the type-setting machine, which has 
attained extraordinary perfection. Paige’s ma- 
chine receives a column of ‘dead matter” 
from the press, distributes it automatically, 
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sets it up anew at the rate of 3,500 ems per 
hour, including setting, justifying, and dis- 
tributing, which is five times the work of the 
unaided hand. Its type lasts longer than when 
set by hand, and every defective or turned type 
is thrown out by this mechanical automaton. 

The cause of public technical education finds 
in the President of the Society of Mechanical 
Engineers an earnest advocate, as is seen from 
the following concluding remarks in Mr. Thurs- 
ton’s annual address: 


But the individual must be taught, not simply per- 
mitted to learn as best he can. Education, aivectall 
effectively with the object of giving, in least time and 
at least cost, a preparation for all the duties coming to 
the learner, whether in daily toil or in social life, is 
called for ; *trade-schools must be incorporated into 
the common-school system, and technical and profes- 
sional colleges and great universities of science and 
art must be placed beside the older academies of learn- 
ing. And this need is most felt by our own col- 
leagues, and by the people employed by them. He 
who would Becemphich most in the profession of the 
mechanical engineer, or in the trades, must best com- 
bine scientific attainments—and especially experi- 
mental knowledge—with mechanical taste and ability, 
and with a good judgment ripened by large experi- 
ence. He must be carefully, thoroughly, and skill- 
fully taught the principles of his art in the technical 
school, and the practice of his profession in office or 
workshop. 

We have been late in seeing this necessity, and 
must suffer for our dullness as a nation; but we are 
beginning to open our eyes and to move in this most 
vital of all the duties of citizenship. One and two 
and three centuries ago, wise men like Pascal and 
Worcester and Vaucanson saw this greatest, highest 
duty of governments and citizenship, but it is only 
recently that we, as a people, have come to see its im- 
portance, 

But now, the magnificent trade and technical school 
system of Germany, the older if less complete educa- 
tional system of France, the tardily begun but splen- 
did later work of Great Britain, and the grand begin- 
nings made in the United States, form a glorious 
commencement of a revolution that shall peacefully 
effect such changes during the next gencration as 
probably, no one can realize until after their actual 
accomplishment. 

With trade-schools in every town, technical schools 
in every city, colleges of science and the arts in every 
State, and with a great technical university as a cen- 
ter for the whole system, we shall yet see all combined 
in a social organization that shall insure to every one 
absolute freedom to learn and to labor in any depart- 
ment of industry, with absolute certainty of a fittin 
recompense for all the zeal, intelligence, and goo 
work that the worker, whether man or woman, may 
offer the world. 


MEDICAL SCIENCE AND PRACTICE: 
irs Progress. The meeting of the Interna- 
tional Medical Congress, held in London dur- 
ing the first week in August, 1881, afforded a 
fitting occasion for the review of the progress 
that has been made in medical science and 
practice during the past generation. Several 
of the speakers at the Congress, accordingly, 
referred to the present condition and the pros- 
pects of the science, and represented them as 
very hopeful. The president of the body, Sir 
James Paget, said that “it will not be easy to 
match the recent past. The advance in med- 
ical knowledge within one’s memory is amaz- 
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ing, whether reckoned in the wonders of the 
science not yet applied, or in practical results, 
in the general lengthening of life, or, which is 
still better, in the prevention and decrease of 
pain and misery, and in the increase of work- 
ing power.” Professor Virchow said that 
‘“‘we have reached the point which denotes 
the boundary between ancient and modern 
medicine”; and “we may now say with satis- 
faction, on looking back at a period which we 
have ourselves lived through, and which com- 
prises little more than a generation, that there 
never before was a time when an equally great 
zeal in investigation, or anything approaching 
to a similar advance in knowledge and ability, 
has shown itself among physicians.” Professor 
Huxley, remarking upon the disappearance of 
older definitions of life, observed that the con- 
nection of medicine with the biological sciences 
appeared to be more clearly detined. And 
Professor Volkmann, speaking of the changes 
which surgery had undergone within the past 
ten years, said: ‘Great and unparalleled in 
the history of medical science have been those 
changes. Problems, thousands of years old, 
have been solved, or are, at any rate, approach- 
ing a sure solution; the desires of our fathers 
have been fulfilled beyond their hope and ex- 
pectation.” 

Medicine has been very slow in defining its 
position among the sciences, and can hardly yet 
be declared to answer a rigid definition of a sci- 
ence. It is, nevertheless, scientific both in spi- 
rit and doctrine; and if the existence of a real 
science of medicine can not yet be maintained, 
medicine is certainly rooted and grounded in 
science. It has become recognized as a part 
of the science of biology, and may be, in some 
sense, described as the applied science of bio- 
logical doctrine. ‘It is so difficult,” says Pro- 
fessor Huxley, ‘“‘to think of medicine otherwise 
than as something which is necessarily con- 
nected with curative treatment, that we are 
apt to forget that there must be, and is, such a 
thing as a pure science of medicine—a ‘pa- 
thology’ which has no more subservience to 
practical ends than has zodlogy or botany. 
The logical connection between this purely 
scientific doctrine of disease, or pathology, and 
ordinary biology, is easily traced. Living mat- 
ter is characterized by its innate tendency to 
exhibit a definite series of the morphological 
and physiological phenomena which constitute 
organization and life. Given a certain range 
of conditions, and the phenomena remain the 
same, within narrow limits, for each kind of 
living thing. They furnish the normal and 
typical characters of the species; and, as such, 
they are the subject-matter of ordinary biol- 
ogy. Outside the range of these conditions, 
the normal course of the cycle of vital phe- 
nomena is disturbed; abnormal structure makes 
its appearance, or the proper character and 
mutual adjustment of the functions cease to be 
preserved. The extent and importance of these 
deviations from the typical life may vary in- 
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definitely. They may have no noticeable influ- 
ence on the general economy, or they may 
favor it. On the other hand, they may be of 
such a nature as to impede the activities of the 
organism, or even involve its destruction.” In 
the first case, these perturbations are styled 
“variations”; in the second case, they are 
called lesions, states of poisoning, or diseases, 
and, as morbid states, lie within the province 
of pathology. No sharp line of demarkation 
can be drawn between the two classes of phe- 
nomena, and all that can be said is, that what- 
ever change of structure or function is hurtful 
belongs to pathology. Hence, pathology is a 
branch of biology—the morphology, the physi- 
ology, the distribution, the etiology of abnor- 
mal life. 

“The search,” says Professor Huxley, ‘for 
the explanation of diseased states in modified 
cell-life; the discovery of the part played by 
parasitic organisms in the etiology of disease; 
the elucidation of the action of medicaments 
by the methods and the data of experimental 
physiology—appear to me to be the greatest 
steps which haye ever been made toward the 
establishment of medicine on ascientific basis.” 
Medicine, however, has presented two aspects 
—the scientific and the empirical—the differ- 
ence between which lies in the very nature of 
things. While there is so much that is un- 
known in the study of medicine, there must be 
empiricism in its practice. Knowing little or 
nothing of certain processes of disease, it is 
guided by broad results, and that is empiricism, 
Knowing, from previous investigation, some- 
thing of certain other processes, it is guided 
by its knowledge of their causation, and that 
is scientific medicine. The possible area of em- 
piricism can be more circumscribed only with 
the advance of biology; and, with the better 
means thus afforded to test and investigate its 
assertions, they will be the more quickly re- 
duced to scientific expression. Medicine thus 
can claim an independent existence as a prac- 
tical science—not, of course, independent of 
biology, but taking rank as one of its distinct 
and integral divisions. Intimately related to 
its sister-divisions, and freely giving to and 
borrowing from them, it yet lives and works in 
a sphere of its own. 

Pathology, in the sense that it is the mor- 
phology of abnormal life, is pronounced by 
Professor Huxley the analogue of the theory 
of perturbations in astronomy; and from this 
point of view therapeutics resolves itself into 
the discovery of the means by which a system 
of forces competent to eliminate any given per- 
turbations may be introduced into the econ- 
omy. And, as pathology is based on normal 
physiology, so therapeutics rests upon phar- 
macology, which is, strictly speaking, a part of 
the great biological topic of the influence of 
conditions on the living organism. Most hope- 
ful indications of the progress of medicine are 
derived from a comparison of the state of phar- 
macology at the present day with that which 
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existed forty years ago. If we consider, Pro- 
fessor Huxley says, the knowledge positively 
acquired, in this short time, of the modus ope- 
rand of urari, of atropia, of physostigmin, of 
veratria, of casca, of strychnia, of bromide of 
potassium, of phosphorus, ‘‘ there can surely be 
no ground for doubting that, sooner or later, 
the pharmacologist will supply the physician 
with the means of affecting, in any desired 
sense, the functions of any physiological ele- 
ment of the body. It will, in short, become 
possible to introduce into the economy a mo- 
lecular mechanism which, like a very cunningly 
contrived torpedo, shall find its way to some 
particular group of living elements, and cause 
an explosion among them, leaving the rest un- 
touched.” 

The advancement of medicine within the last 
generation has been marked, first, in its devel- 
opment from within of its own art and science ; 
secondly, in its adaptation and absorption of 
means and principles of other. arts and sciences ; 
and, thirdly, in the simple adoption and applica- 
tion of material from external sources, and may 
be considered under all of these heads. In the 
first branch of the subject absolute progress 
has been made in our time in pathology, or 
the knowledge of the nature of diseases, in the 
study of their signs and symptoms, or semei- 
ology, and in their treatment, or therapeutics. 

The most important step in pathology has 
been the adoption of Virchow’s doctrine of 
cell-growth, to which the largest proportion 
of recent progress has been directly or indi- 
rectly owing. Great and important in itself, 
and in its influenee on biology generally, it 
has little less than revolutionized patholog- 
ical study. In its light pathological anatomy 
has been studied as affording the efficient ex- 
planation of morbid processes; the structure 
of the tissues and organs in which disease pre- 
vails has been exposed, and a distinct structural 
basis has been given to our knowledge, if not 
of the disease itself, of the morphological result 
of the disease, which has yielded a precision and 
definiteness such as no other conception could 
yield; new light has been thrown upon the 
clinical recognition of morbid processes; forms 
of disease which were semeiologically indis- 
tinguishable, but pathologically distinct, have 
been discriminated and individualized; specific 
varieties of the same type of disease have been 
recognized from their commencement, and dis- 
tinguished throughout their course; constant 
phenomena previously remarked have been 
elucidated ; Jarge and important classes of mor- 
bid processes, before hardly recognized, haye 
been demonstrated ; the processes of every dis- 
ease have been investigated, with general in- 
crease of knowledge; prognosis has been given 
certainty and definiteness, and it has been pos- 
sible to make an exact interpretation of the 
morbid signs observed. A tendency has been 
manifested in late years to supplement the 
analytical method, which, useful and necessary 
as it is, had been carried to an extreme, and 
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had caused the direction of too great a degree 
of attention to details and single symptoms, 
with a synthetic or constructive method, under 
which a disposition has arisen to regard dis- 
ease in a larger and more comprehensive man- 
ner; to view more prominently the relation of 
morbid tissues and functions to the organism 
generally; to emphasize less the variations 
than the constitutional form of the disease; 
and ‘‘to recognize, in some way or another, 
the indefinable ‘life’ which is hardly known 
to pathological anatomy.” Under this syn- 
thetical spirit the study of the ancient doctrine 
of humoral pathology, which seeks for the 
causes of disease, or of its first effects, in the 
fluids of the body, has been revived. Recent 
progress in pathology has, therefore, been most 
largely due to microscopic study. Substantial 
and important aid has been given by organic 
chemistry, but that science has not probably 
fulfilled the expectations it excited some years 
ago, and seems hitherto to have occasioned 
some disappointment. Only the ultimate re- 
sults of morbid processes can, as a rule, be 
recognized by chemical tests too far removed 
from the processes themselves to throw much 
light upon them, and their application to path- 
ological conditions is so ambiguous that no 
safe deductions can be drawn from such tests. 
Pathology has also received little aid from 
therapeutics. 

By the establishment of a common basis of 
elementary morbid lesions occurring in every 
part of the body, the same morbid processes 
are seen to take place in different structures of 
the body, with primarily the same effects, which 
are mnodified only by the function and charac- 
ter of the tissue of the part involved. The 
abnormal increase of connective tissue in the 
structure of any organ, for instance, ends in 
contraction, compression, and obliteration of 
the structural elements, with consequent loss 
of function. Inflammation occurring in any 
tissue leads to effusion, extravasation, and sup- 
puration. .All the elementary processes of 
pathology may be seen in different tissues and 
organs, producing the same effects, only that 
the effects are manifested in a manner peculiar 
to each part; with the same fundamental le- 
sion the disease is the same essentially, although 
wholly distinct in appearance. Since the great 
bulk of disease can be resolved into these fun- 
damental processes, a scientific and durable 
foundation for pathology is established which 
is of the highest value and significance for phil- 
osophica! medicine. Under this view, diseases 
of different organs, which, until their essential 
elements were demonstrated, appeared to have 
nothing in common, are now seen to be results 
of the same process. Thus, a great tendency 
may be observed at work toward the codifica- 
tion and unification of disease, and the resolution 
of complex forms into the simplest elements. 

Pathology as a science has also made a great 
advance in the discovery of the microphytic 
origin of certain specific diseases. Several af- 
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fections of this class have been shown to be 
caused by the development of minute organisms 
within the system; and it is affirmed that sep- 
ticeomia has been traced to septic bacteria, re- 
lapsing fever to the spirilla, ague to the bacil- 
lus malaria, leprosy to the lepra bacilli, tuber- 
culosis to the tubercle micrococcus, splenic fever 
to the bacillus anthracis, and the condition 
termed ‘“‘chyluria” is caused by a nematoid 
known as the jilaria. The multiplication of 
such organisms in the blood, and their conse- 
quent aggregation in the spleen, supplies a sat- 
isfactory explanation of the salient phenomena 
of diseases of this class; and it is naturally in- 
ferred that other affections of a similar type 
have a like origin. 

The more recent development of the micro- 
phytic or germ theory of disease is exemplified . 
by the researches of Drs. Klebs and Tommasi 
Crudelli into the cause of the malarious prop- 
erties of the Roman Campagna, which they 
have traced directly to an organism (the bacil- 
lus malarie) inhabiting the soil; and in the re- 
searches of Professor Klebs and Dr. Schiller, 
which have indicated a micrococcus spreading 
rapidly in the blood and tissues as the probable 
cause of tubercular and scrofulous diseases. M. 
A. Laveran has made a report upon certain 
forms of organisms which he has found in the 
blood of patients suffering from malarial dis- 
eases, while he has not noticed them in other 
persons, the remarkable susceptibility of which 
to the influence of quinine may go far to ac- 
count for the potency of that medicine in such 
diseases. Experiments made by Krebs, Tizzini, 
and Bruntlecht to determine a microphytic or- 
igin for typhoid fever have resulted in the dis- 
covery of organisms which they have associated 
with the cause of that disease, but they are not 
yet regarded as fully conclusive. Drs. H. C. 
Wood and Henry Formad, acting in co-opera- 
tion with the National Board of Health of the 
United States, have made experiments in rela- 
tion to the transmission of diphtheria, the re- 
sults of which indicate that that disease is also 
caused by micrococei which may exist within 
the system in different degrees of activity— 
moderate in ordinary sore-throat, intense and 
malignant in diphtheria. 

On the other hand, M. Bouchardat, acting 
under the direction of the municipal authori- 
ties of Paris, has examined the sanitary effects 
of some of the mephitic odors with which that 
city has been troubled, and has concluded that 
they are not seriously injurious in the absence 
of microphytic germs, unless the gases that 
occasion them are present in such bulk as to 
operate as poisons. A commission has also 
been engaged in Paris in the examination of 
the effect of cemeteries on the public health, 
and has found that under all ordinary condi- 
tions of good management they are free from 
the deleterious qualities that have been popu- 
larly ascribed to them. It is not denied, how- 
ever, that cemeteries may be so carelessly kept 
as to become dangerous. 
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Other illustrations of the progress that has 
been made in the sedulous and laborious study 
of forms of disease are afforded in the case of 
nervous disorders, which are now traced to 
general changes taking place in other parts of 
the system; and those processes have been 
connected with certain signs by which they are 
recognized clinically. Even in psychological 
medicine insanity has been demonstrated to be 
the result of definite cell-change. The smallest 
degree of progress has been made in what are 
termed the general diseases of the system ; but, 
among these, diseases of the blood-elements 
have received certain definite explanations— 
gout has been elucidated in its chemical results, 
and diabetes has been studied as a question of 
physiology but little as a disease, while of tet- 
anus, chlorosis, and scrofula ‘“ but little more 
is known than the descriptions of Hippocrates 
tell.” 

Great and wide progress has been made in 
the study of the signs and symptoms of disease. 
A definite value and explanation have been 
given to the symptoms, and the signs of disease 
have received their true meaning. A direct 
effect of disease has been observed as the nat- 
ural center for a group of symptoms, which, 
without such explanation, were isolated and 
unintelligible. While local lesions have been 
clearly defined, the “constitutional” effects 
have been more observed; and these effects, 
always recognized as they have been by signs 
to which a purely empirical value was attached, 
are now measured with the certainty of scien- 
tific observation. The relations of the topical 
disease to the whole system—usually the main 
inquiry in each case—are thus determined. 

The study of disease by the methods of 
investigation represented by the stethoscope, 
ophthalmoscope, thermometer, and by urino- 
scopy, has been elaborated and formulated to an 
extent which the authors of those methods did 
not dream of. Through them a certainty and 
precision are afforded to certain signs which 
must in all cases be inquired into, but which, 
before the use of such means, were most vague 
and undefinable. Electricity, also, has been 
made to contribute materially to the more pre- 
cise determination of the general effects and 
conditions of disease; and other means, of 
smaller and more limited scope, have assisted 
to build up a broad basis of semeiology which 
is of the utmost value because it supplies a pos- 
itive estimate of the vital powers and the con- 
stitutional relations of local disease that are 
fundamental factors in every case, and could 
otherwise only be vaguely guessed. 

The study of children’s diseases has been 
greatly accelerated by the multiplication of 
hospitals for children. Thirty years ago there 
was not a single hospital set apart for children 
in England and America, and investigation in 
this branch of the science could be pursued 
with any degree of success only in Paris. 
Now, London has several special children’s hos- 
pitals, and similar institutions are established 
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in every large town in England, while chil- 
dren’s wards have been provided in most of 
the large hospitals. Nearly the same is the 
case in the United States and Germany, and 
almost everywhere throughout Europe the 
opportunities for the study of the diseases of 
children are almost as numerous as for the 
diseases of adults. The fruits of the labors 
that have been pursued under the advantages 
thus afforded may be counted with satisfaction. 
The vague phraseology which served for years 
to conceal ignorance respecting the affections 
of childhood has been, to a great degree, done 
away with. Physicians no longer talk of 
worm fever, remittent fever, gastric fever, etc., 
as distinct diseases, but recognize under these 
names the one disease, typhoid fever, varying 
in severity, but marked always by its own 
characteristic symptoms. Half a page in a 
hand-book was all that was to be found, thirty 
years ago, concerning heart-disease in child- 
hood; while at the present day the frequency 
of heart-disease has been fully recognized, and 
it has been studied with as minute a care in 
the child as in the adalt. The various inflam- 
mations of the respiratory organs are no longer 
looked on as a whole, but each is referred to 
its proper class. That once almost unrecog- 
nized disease, diphtheria, has been studied 
with the greatest care; its relation to mem- 
branous croup has been investigated, and the 
close connection of the two has been demon- 
strated. Much light has been thrown on the 
various diseases of the nervous system. The 
so-called essential paralysis of infancy has been 
traced by the researches of Messrs. Roget and 
Damaschino to its proper source, and the 
pseudo-hypertrophic muscular paralysis of Du- 
chenne has been the means of affording a new 
and important addition to our knowledge of 
the pathology of early life. Corresponding 
advances have been made in the therapeutics 
of children’s diseases. 

Physicians and surgeons have gained knowl- 
edge concerning the relation of the various 
organs of the body and their affections, the 
value of which is beyond estimation, from 
investigations pursued on animals; yet the 
opposition to yivisection is maintained with 
unabated zeal. The duty of the state to en- 
courage rather than discountenance researches 
of this kind was admirably presented at the 
International Medical Congress, by Mr. John 
Simon, who maintained that all that we know 
or can know of the causes of disease is, and 
must be, learned by experiment. He showed 
that the experiments that instruct us on the 
subject are of two kinds: scientific experi- 
ments, carefully pre-arranged and compara- 
tively few, performed in pathological labora- 
tories, and for the most part on other animals 
than man; and “the experiments which acci- 
dent performs for us, and, above all, the in- 
calculably large amount of crude experiment 
which is popularly done by man on man under 
our present ordinary conditions of social life.” 
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Thus, in regard to Asiatic cholera, we have the 
scientific infection experiments of Professor 
Thiersch, and others, performed on a few mice; 
and, on the other hand, the popular experi- 
ments which were performed on a half million 
human beings in London, during the chol- 
era epidemics of 1848-49, and 1853-54, by the 
water companies. M. Villemin has gained 
information of incalculable value concerning 
the causes and nature of tubercle from his 
laboratory experiments on other animals than 
man, and has been followed by others who 
have extended and developed his discoveries. 
Professor Gerlach, of Hanover, has, in a simi- 
lar manner, studied the transmissibility of 
tubercle from animals to man by eating their 
flesh and drinking their milk. The popular 
experiments, performed by milk-dealers servy- 
ing their customers, which lead us to sus- 
pect that tuberculosis might be transmissible 
through milk, are performed daily upon thou- 
sands of human beings. The scientific experi- 
ments which have made us certain of the fact 
were conclusive when they amounted to half a 
dozen. Thus, without making any account of 
the relative value of human beings and ani- 
mals, the scientific experiments are vastly 
more economical than the popular. They 
have the further advantage of being precise 
and exact, while the popular experiments very 
often have in them sources of ambiguity which 
lessen their usefulness for teaching. The prin- 
cipal problems to be solved in preventive 
medicine are how, by cross-breeding or other- 
wise, to convert a short-lived or constitution- 
ally enfeebled stock into a long-lived or vig- 
orous one, which has hardly yet become a 
practical question; and how to avoid or resist 
the extensive interferences which shorten life, 
on which much has been learned by vivisec- 
tion, and much remains to be learned. Of the 
investigations in the latter line, which have led 
to results of momentous value, are cited the 
diversified researches of Pasteur and others 
on germs, and their specific applications to 
the diseases of domestic animals and man; 
Drs. Klebs and Tommasi Crudelli’s examina- 
tions into the intimate cause of marsh-malaria ; 
Dr. Grawitz’s studies of the conversion of 
ordinarily harmless microphytes into agents of 
deadly infectiveness; Dr. Lister’s applications 
of Pasteur’s discoveries to the antiseptic treat- 
ment of wounds; Professor Semmar and Dr. 
Krajewski’s discovery of inoculation against 
septicemia; and Dr. Schiiller’s contributions 
to the treatment of tubercular and scrofulous 
affections, on the basis of their microphytic 
origin. No work has been performed of more 
promise to the world than these various con- 
tributions to the knowledge of disease, its 
cure and prevention; and they are contribu- 
tions which, from the nature of the case, have 
come, and could only have come, from the per- 
formance of experiments on living animals. 
The controversy about vivisection which is 
now going on, though at first sight appearing 
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like a retrograde movement, will, in all proba- 
bility, end in a substantial advance of the inter- 
ests of medicine. The public, including even 
the mass of the opponents of vivisection, have 
only to be properly informed of the immense 
service it has been made and may yet be made 
to render to the health and happiness of man- 
kind, to be willing to give to suitably qualified 
experimenters all the liberty of research they 
require. The present contest is, in most of its 
aspects, a repetition of the old battle which 
was formerly waged against the dissection of 
human bodies. Many of the stock-arguments 
which were then employed in opposition to 
the direct study of human anatomy are now 
made to do duty over again against the study 
of physiology through the analogies exhibited 
in the structure of animals. Now, as then, 
discussion is destined to result in enlighten- 
ment, and vivisection will eventually be recog- 
nized as a legitimate method of investigation. 
The most important step in therapeutics, and 
probably the most important in the whole his- 
tory of that branch of the science, consists in 
the adoption of a definite physiological aim in 
the use of remedial measures, of the practice 
of administering medicines with a definite pur- 
pose to produce a distinct physiological effect, 
instead of employing particular drugs with a 
vague idea that general favorable results have 
been remarked from their use. This principle 
is the necessary result of the clearer definition 
of disease and of the action of drugs. When 
the aggregate symptoms presented by a disease 
were analyzed, one generally assumed a causal 
relation to the others which singled it out as 
the object of therapeutical attack. Or, again, 
the urgency of certain symptoms, or the irre- - 
mediable character of the essential lesions, ren- 
dering other treatment of no avail, gave a 
purely symptomatic aim to the whole plan of 
treatment. The principle of this method is 
that no true progress in therapeutics can be 
made if more than one drug is employed, since 
a favorable result can be attributed to no sin- 
gle drug—so that only a single drug is to be 
administered for a single intention. Where no 
definite therapeutic indication can be observed 
no drug is to be used. This is the modern jus- 
tification of “expectant” treatment. But dis- 
ease is seldom a single pathological condition, 
with a single essential symptom, which a sin- 
gle remedy can relieve. The latest tendency 
in therapeutics is to revert cautiously and par- 
tially to the combination of remedies, still fol- 
lowing pathological indications, but not sub- 
mitting the whole plan of treatment to a single 
dominant symptom; and this tendency may be 
plausibly referred to the more constructive or 
synthetic mood which seems of late to have 
come over medicine. It may be illustrated 
in the modern treatment of consumption, in 
which, in place of the sedative treatment that 
sent sufferers to a moist, relaxing climate, a 
stimulating and bracing plan of open-air life 
has been adopted. The former method was 
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the treatment of symptoms—that is, of the 
cough; the latter is the treatment of the essen- 
tial disease, by improving the constitutional 
powers. There can be no doubt of the value 
of the one-drug treatment of disease, nor that 
it is strictly scientific and has largely contrib- 
uted to the advance of therapeutics. It is es- 
sentially the definite basis of therapeutics, and, 
in appropriate cases, gives the chief successes 
of medicine. But where disease is a complex 
condition, the treatment must also be complex; 
and, even where a single cause can be defined, 
its effects and results give to the affection a 
complex character. 

Improvement in the methods of treatment 
of the insane has been manifested in the dis- 
carding of the system of mechanical restraint, 
and the substitution of judicious mental con- 
trol; in the tendency to prefer for all classes 
of patients public to private institutions, which 
is illustrated by a bill that was introduced into 
the British Parliament in 1881, to facilitate 
the extension of the privileges of the public 
institutions to private patients; and in the in- 
creasing esteem with which the treatment of 
lunatics in private families is regarded. 

The essential aim of therapeutics may be 
stated as being the induction of a physiolog- 
ical process for the remedy of disease. The 
more nearly this induced process assumes a 
definite chemical or dynamic form, the more 
positive and direct is its action; and recent 
advance has greatly tended toward the state- 
ment of many therapeutical problems in chem- 
ical or mechanical terms. At the same time, 
the influence of the nervous system is so con- 
stant and direct in every process of the body, 
that these problems must always be distinctly 
physiological, and can not be stated as purely 
chemical or mechanical. The nervous element 
is, however, neutralized as an interrupting ele- 
ment, in many cases, by its very constancy, 
by reason of which it is present alike on either 
side of the equation, both in cause and effect. 
But if therapeutics has been thus simplified 
in one direction, it has made use of more com- 
plicated physiological processes in another di- 
rection. Some of its most certain and remark- 
able effects are obtained by acting upon the 
nerve-centers in the brain and spinal cord, 
by which these effects are normally induced. 
Nervous influence is thus subordinated to, in 
place of disturbing, the therapeutic plans. 
Very striking in this connection are the re- 
sults obtained by the precisely localized and 
measured action of heat and cold upon the 
central nervous system. 

The growing identification of therapeutics 
with physiology is also seen in the hygienic 
treatment of disease. Not only are hygienic 
measures used for general purposes of advan- 
tage, but distinct applications of hygiene are 
employed for a distinct physiological effect. 
Schemes of dietetics, for instance, are not only 
used with negative precautionary aims, but 
with positive remedial intentions. By the 
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prevalence of certain climatic conditions, nat- 
ural or artificial, physiological states of the 
body are induced, and may be calculated upon 
as distinctly curative. Exercise may be so or- 
dered that particular secretions and processes 
shall be stimulated, while others are unaffected. 
This mode of treatment has largely displaced 
the use of drugs, and has greatly diminished 
the expectation of specifics, if not the desire 
for them. 

The advance of chemistry has produced 
some new remedies of importance, which have 
not, however, been derived from the organic 
side of the science. No connection has been 
traced between the chemical composition of 
the essential principle of a secretion and a 
chemical remedy; and while chemical stimu- 
lants and depressants have been demonstrated 
for every organ, their action has not been 
explained by any law of chemical or physical 
constitution. The rule established by Rabu- 
teau, that the therapeutic energy of soluble 
metallic salts is in direct ratio with the atomic 
weight of the metal contained in the salt, sug- 
gests probabilities of the enunciation of such 
laws in the future. 

The relation of electricity and disease has 
been well investigated ; a precise code of elec- 
tro-therapeutics has been established, and clear 
results of considerable value have been ob- 
tained; but it can not be said that electricity 
bas been as successfully applied in the reme- 
dial as in the diagnostic section, and a feeling 
of disappointment in regard to its influence 
on disease has been produced. 

Important advance has been made in the 
principles of the administration of drugs, es- 
pecially in the matter of their application to 
the part they are designed to affect as directly 
as possible. By the subcutaneous injection of 
the active principle of drugs, the effect is more 
localized and less constitutional disturbance is 
produced than when the administration is by 
the mouth. Moreover, the remedy acts more 
quickly, and enters sooner into the general 
circulation ; and the risk of decomposition be- 
fore absorption, which is incurred by admixt- 
ure with the digestive fluids, is avoided. The 
method of direct application is also exempli- 
fied in the inhalation of suitable substances by 
smoking in a pipe or cigar. So much doubt 
has been cast by physiology upon the absorb- 
ing power of the skin, that external treatment 
by lotions and ointments has been greatly re- 
stricted. 

Special study has been given to the employ- 
ment of anesthetics. A considerable number 
of substances have been used more or less ex- 
tensively, and their physiological effects have 
been closely compared. A smaller quantity of 
the inhalent has been found to be sufficient, 
and happier results—in view of the slight dan- 
ger to life incurred in ordinary inhalations— 
have been obtained by the method of ‘‘mixed 
narcosis,” or the subcutaneous injection of 
narcotics before the administration of the in- 
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halent. The more correct principle of local 
anesthetization, in which the disturbance of 
the system is avoided, has been successfully 
adopted in the application of the freezing 
effect of the ether-spray. The physical and 
mental quietude induced by inhalation must, 
however, always keep a place for it in appro- 
priate cases. 

Modern surgery has shown a tendency to 
become more conservative—to dispense with 
the knife, and rely more upon the recuperative 
and compensatory capabilities of the body; 
and in this respect has distinctly approached 
medical practice. Medicine, on the other hand, 
is tending toward the adoption of manipulative 
measures; and thus the line of demarkation 
between the two branches of the healing art 
is becoming more and more faint. Such de- 
partments as obstetrics, and affections of the 
eye, ear, larynx, and skin, are both medical and 
surgical; and the two branches are inseparably 
blended in the general study of disease, as is 
exemplified in the introduction of instrumental 
means of diagnosis and treatment, the object 
of which is to bring diseased structures within 
manipulative reach. By the invention and 
improvement of means of this kind, our gen- 
eration has made much disease of internal 
structures to be seen, felt, and handled. Thus 
has arisen a large body of special knowledge 
and practice around many organs. The eye, 
ear, and larynx, for instance, have respectively 
a peculiar art and science. It is not to be 
expected that specialisms of this character will 
die out of medicine. As the study of each 
organ increases in extent and profundity, and 
the treatment of its diseases and defects be- 
comes more complex and delicate, special tal- 
ent and culture will always be recognized. 
Recent progress in the ‘ special” developments 
of practice has been sound and sure, in so 
far as it has traced its researches on sound 
pathological principles. 

Of the relations of some of these special 
investigations to general medical practice, Dr. 
George Johnson said, in his address before the 
section on Diseases of the Throat, that among 
the most interesting and important of the 
scientific and practical gains which have re- 
sulted from the use of the ophthalmoscope 
and the laryngoscope, ‘‘ is the fact that, by the 
inspection respectively of the interior of the 
eye and of the larynx valuable light is often 
thrown upon the diseases of remote but physi- 
ologically correlated organs. If, for example, 
the ophthalmoscopist sees in the eye a retinitis 
significant of renal disease, a neuritis indicat- 
ing cerebral tumor, or an embolism the result 
of valvular disease of the heart, so, in like 
manner, the laryngologist is often led by the 
observation of the paralytic or spasmodic con- 
dition of one or more laryngeal muscles to the 
diagnosis of a general neurotic condition to 
which the term hysteria is often applied, or of 
a special local disease in the nervous center, 
or, it may be, of a tumor, cervical or intra- 
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thoracic, pressing on the pneumogastric nerve 
or its branches. Jt is obvious that all clinical 
facts of this kind, indicating, as they do, the 
interdependence and the close physiological 
relationship between various tissues and organs, 
are of great scientific and practical importance. 
There is reason for the belief that the more 
thorough and profound is the investigation of 
any disease or class of diseases, the more nu- 
merous and intimate will be found to be the 
relationship with other morbid states.” 

Of the modern development of surgery, Sur- 
geon John Eric Erichsen remarked: “ The 
continuous advance. in our art is undoubted. 
The gain that thus results has been definitely 
secured to surgery and to mankind. It can 
never be lost. Every conquest that has been 
made has been permanent. Year after year 
some new position has been won—often, it is 
true, after a hot conflict of opinion. But, once 
occupied, it has never been abandoned. Thus 
our stand-point has ever been pushed on in 
advance.” 

Modern conservative surgery is marked by 
the care that is taken for saving blood in opera- 
tions, which is strikingly in contrast with em- 
ployment in former practice of bleeding te 
subdue or prevent inflammation attendant upon 
surgical treatment. By the new practice of 
the excision of diseased joints in cases where 
the whole limb would formerly have been 
removed, an arm or leg can be preserved with 
a degree of impairment of movement that 
makes it only less useful than the limb before 
it was diseased. Resection has of late years 
come to be extensively applied in the treat- 
ment of cases of articular disease which for- 
merly were subjected to procedures of a less 
heroic character—a course the expediency of 
which, Dr. Erichsen suggests, should be well 
weighed before it is entered upon. The most 
important advance in surgery is the adoption 
of the antiseptic process and the rigid exclusion 
of the surrounding air from wounded surfaces. 
Whether all putrefactive processes in wounds 
are caused by the development of living organ- 
isms, as is generally believed, or partly result 
from other poisonous agencies, concerning 
which some differences of opinion may still 
exist, a substantial agreement prevails that the 
use of antiseptics renders innocuous certain 
poisonous matters which are met with in a 
wound exposed tothe air. The effect is practi- 
cally the same if the purification of the air is 
attained by thorough sanitary measures. Pro- 
fessor Volkmann said of the antiseptic method 
in his address before the International Medical 
Congress: “By rescuing from the domain of 
chance the results of our labors, . . . the anti- 
septic method has elevated surgery to the rank 
of the latest experimental science. Never has 
a discovery been made in surgery which has 
even approached this in its benefits to hu- 
manity in general. . . . To-day we may say, 
with the deepest conviction, that the surgeon 
is responsible for every disturbance which oc- 
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curs,in a wound; that it is his fault if even the 
slightest reaction or redness is developed in it, 
or if an amputation is not healed by first in- 
tention”; and, speaking of the simplification 
of processes that has attended the employment 
of this method, he remarked that “it would 
appear that in association with anesthetics 
and the bloodless method antiseptic surgery has 
deprived all important operations of their ter- 
rors.” While for the forty years previous to 
the adoption of the antiseptic treatment fatal 
wound-diseases raged, patients with compound 
fractures most frequently died of them, and 
even those with the slightest injuries often suc- 
cumbed to them, and erysipelas and abscesses 
were matters of daily occurrence, and during 
later years hospital gangrene became very prev- 
alent and fatal, now, operations are conducted 
which would have been regarded then as mad- 
ness, or as crimes; and even young doctors are 
able with impunity to venture upon operations 
which the most daring surgeon did not think 
of. While Dr. Volkmann and his predecessor 
in the hospital with which he is connected had 
experienced a loss of forty per cent of the cases 
of compound fracture that they had treated, 
and Dr. Volkmann’s last cases before he adopted 
the antiseptic treatment had all died of pyx- 
mia or septicemia, he has since lost none 
from wound-diseases and only two from other 
causes out of 185 cases of compound fracture, 
and only four or five per cent in direct conse- 
quence of the operations out of 400 cases in 
which the larger limbs were amputated. Thus 
amputation of the larger limbs has become 
almost free from danger; certainly less danger- 
ous than many small operations were formerly, 
the mortality of which was never discussed. 
The adoption of the antiseptic system has 
made it possible to counteract the noxious 
qualities of the ‘infected air” of hospitals, and 
to perform operations in the most crowded insti- 
tutions of large cities almost as safely as in the 
open country. With the aid of the new method, 
operations of an increasingly formidable char- 
acter are carried on with diminished mortal- 
ity and almost assured safety, and are made 
to confer life and health upon thousands who 
must otherwise have suffered for years or have 
miserably perished. Among the most striking 
operations of this kind may be named the 
extirpation of deep-seated and important or- 
gans, such as the pancreas, spleen, kidney, and 
thyroid gland; the removal of a part of the 
stomach and pylorus by Billroth, and of a part 
of the small intestine by a surgeon of Stras- 
burg, both with perfect recovery. The opera- 
tion of cutting for stone has been practically 
abolished since the introduction of Bigelow’s 
method for crushing the stone and securing 
its removal by natural ways, at a single op- 
eration, a method which Dr. Erichsen says 
has effected a complete revolution, and has 
wholly changed the character of lithotrity, and 
which, he adds, there is every reason to be- 
lieve ‘constitutes one of those real advances 
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in a method which marks an epoch not only 
in the history of the operation itself, but in the 
treatment of the disease to which it is appli- 
cable.” The larynx has been more than once 
successfully removed and replaced by an arti- 
ficial voice-organ; and the use of the laryngo- 
scope has madé the easy removal of morbid 
growths and foreign bodies an every-day pro- 
ceeding. In regard to the treatment of an- 
eurisms, the ligature and compression still 
have their partisans, and improvements in 
either process seem to keep pace with those in 
the other. Compression was most in favor a 
few years ago. The invention of improved 
ligatures, made of various kinds of animal 
tissue and applied with antiseptic precautions, 
once more inclined the balance of professional 
opinion in their favor; but now again the 
practice of compression has received renewed 
strength from the employment of Esmarch’s 
elastic bandage. Wounded joints are now free- 
ly opened and successfully treated. Among 
new operations in plastic surgery may be named 
skin-grafting, and the transplantation of the 
cornea of the eye. 

In the category of the development of 
medicine by the adoption and absorption of 
means and principles of other arts and sciences, 
may be placed the adoption of new drugs 
whose action has been investigated, either by 
physiological experiments or by study of their 
chemical effects. The isolation of the active 
principle of a drug is a decided approximation 
to scientific precision; but the clinical gain 
from this source is not always indubitable, 
for the entire drug is often seen to act with 
more advantage than the simple alkaloid, even 
though the alkaloid is practically the therapeutic 
power of the drug. It is not yet clear whether 
this difference is due to the chemical or molecu- 
lar condition in which the active principle is 
present in the plant, or to the modifying influ- 
ence of other slightly powerful substances. 
The vegetable kingdom has supplied the great 
bulk of the recent additions to the list of 
drugs, and chemistry has given some most 
important remedies, but the animal kingdom, 
where many favorite remedies were formerly 
found, is now hardly regarded. A great power 
has always been recognized in the enlightened 
practice of hydropathy, but it can not be said 
that its therapeutic function has as yet been 
definitely established. Good results have been 
obtained in the application of gymnastics for 
its decided remedial value in particular affec- 
tions as well as, and quite distinct from, its 
beneficial effect as exercise and in the culture 
of the physical powers. Many nervous and mus- 
cular disorders, and other disorders in which 
the main defect seems to be in the control- 
ling power of the brain, are certainly benefited 
by such treatment; and the brain can often be 
thus educated so as to establish a normal func- 
tional action in the place of one that is aber- 
rant or altogether wanting. The study of 
climatology has been carried on without yield- 
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ing definite results respecting the nature of 
the relations between climate and health or 
disease. 

Under the head of development by the 
adoption and application of material from ex- 
ternal sources, come the application of “ drugs 
which are used with beneficial effect, but to 
which no particular place or value in medicine 
has been assigned ; methods which have been 
employed with advantage, but have not re- 
ceived a distinct medical function to discharge ; 
instruments of decided utility, but which have 
not been adopted as part of the regular pro- 
cedure of practice; theories which look very 
like truth, but have not been positively dem- 
onstrated. The great characteristic of this 
category is its state of incessant flux and 
change.” 

Speaking generally, it may be said that the 
tendency of our generation in medicine has been 
constructive or synthetic, in contrast with the 
infinitesimally analytical spirit of its earlier 
years. In pathology the great mass of disease 
has been reduced to a basis of elementary 
morbid lesions, modified only by the function 
and structure of the organ in which they ap- 
pear. In semeiology, the measurement of the 
extent of the impairment of the vital processes 
supplies the basis for a definite estimate of 
every case of disease. In therapeutics, general 
constitutional treatment increasingly supplants 
the tinkering of one or two symptoms only ; 
and when the affection can be resolved into a 
single radical symptom, the remedy often 
attains the positiveness and completeness of 
a physiological demonstration; while still 
broader principles of hygiene frequently super- 
sede entirely all other therapeutic measures. 
Medicine also recognizes more and more that 
its care is for health as well as for disease, to 
prevent as well as to cure, and, observing that 
the beginnings of disease are often in more 
or less avoidable violations of the conditions 
of health, seeks to prevent these violations. 
Under this policy, results of the most striking 
and important character have always been 
obtained in what is termed public hygiene. 
Even by the rudimentary practice of sanita- 
tion, which as yet alone obtains, the most terri- 
ble forms of disease have been banished. The 
plague and leprosy have practically disappeared 
in every civilized country, and other diseases 
have assumed a much milder form. With 
more efficient sanitary measures, the diseases 
caused by specific poisons, such as small-pox, 
typhoid, hydrophobia, etc., will, in all proba- 
bility, entirely disappear. 

From statistics of medical literature, which 
were presented to the International Medical 
Congress by Dr. John S. Billings, it appears 
that the contributions to medicine properly so 
called (excluding from the category popular 
medicine, pathies, pharmacy, and dentistry) 
form a little more than 1,000 volumes and 1,600 
pamphlets yearly. The “Index Medicus,” for 
1879, shows that the total number of new 
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medical books and pamphlets, excluding peri- 
odicals and transactions, published in that 
year, was 1,643, divided as follows: France, 
541; Germany, 364; United States, 310; Great 
Britain, 182; all other countries, 246. Besides. 
these, 693 inaugural theses were published in 
France alone, to say nothing of those that ap- 
peared in other countries. Periodicals form 
about one half of the current medical litera- 
ture, and constituted, in 1879, 655 volumes. 
Of these the United States produced 156 vol- 
umes, Germany 129, France 122, Great Britain 
54, Italy 65, and Spain 24. This is exclusive 
of journals of pharmacy, dentistry, etc., and 
of journals devoted to medical sects and isms, 
The whole number of volumes of medical 
journals and transactions of all kinds was, for 
1879, 850, and for 1880, 864. The total num- 
ber of original articles in medical journals and 
transactions published in 1879, which were 
thought worthy of notice in the ‘Index Medi- 
cus,” was a little more than 20,000. Of 
these, 4,781 appeared in American period- 
icals, 4,608 in French, 4,027 in German, 3,592. 
in English, 1,210 in Italian, 703 in Spanish, and 
1,248 in all other periodicals. The number 
was nearly the same in 1880. It thus appears 
that more articles of this class are published in 
the English language than in any other, and 
that the number of contributions to journals 
is greatest in the United States. The actual 
bulk of periodical literature is, however, great- 
est in Germany, owing to the greater average 
length of the articles. The list of authors 
shows that the number of physicians who are 
writers is greatest in proportion to the whole 
number in the profession in France, and small- 
est in the United States. 

METHODIST ECUMENICAL OON- 
GRESS. An ecumenical Methodist Con- 
gress, in which all the Methodist Churches of 
the world were represented by delegates, met 
in the Wesleyan Chapel in City Road, Lon- 
don, September 7th. The Congress was com- 
posed of four hundred delegates, consisting of 
ministers and laymen in equal numbers, of 
whom two hundred were allotted to the Meth- 
odist Churches of Great Britain and the coloni- 
al and mission churches immediately affiliated 
with them, and two hundred to the churches 
of the United States and Canada. The allot- 
ment among the churches severally was as fol- 
lows: Wesleyan Conference (Great Britain), 
88 delegates; Primitive Methodist Church, 36 
delegates ; United Methodist Free Churches, 22 
delegates ; Methodist New Connection, 12 dele- 
gates; Bible Christian Church, 10 delegates ; 
Wesleyan Reform Union, 4 delegates; Irish 
Wesleyan Conference, 10 delegates; French 
Wesleyan Conference, 2 delegates; Australasian 
Wesleyan Methodist Connection, 16 delegates ; 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 80 delegates ; 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 88 dele- 
gates; African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
12 delegates; African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church, 10 delegates ; Colored Method- 
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ist Episcopal Church, 6 delegates; Method- 
ist Protestant Church, 6 delegates ; Evangel- 
ical Association, 6 delegates; United Breth- 
ren Church, 2 delegates; American Wesleyan 
Church, 4 delegates; Free Methodist Church, 
2 delegates; Primitive Methodist Church in 
the United States, 2 delegates; Independent 
Methodist Churches, 2 delegates; Congrega- 
tional Methodist Church, 2 delegates; Union 
American Methodist Episcopal Church, 2 dele- 
gates; Union African Methodist Protestant 
Church, 2 delegates; Methodist Church of Can- 
ada, 12 delegates; Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Canada, 4 delegates; Primitive Methodist 
Church of Canada, 2 delegates; Bible Chris- 
tian Church of Canada, 2 delegates; British 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 2 delegates, 

The Rev. George Osborn, D. D., President of 
the British Wesleyan Methodist Conference, 
presided at the opening meeting. A new pre- 
siding officer was appointed for each subsequent 
day. The introductory sermon was preached 
by Bishop Matthew Simpson, D.D., LL. D., 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and em- 
bodied a sketch of the rise and progress of 
Methodism. The regular discussions of the Con- 
gress were begun on the second day, Septem- 
ber 8th, with the consideration of the general 
topic of “‘ The grateful Recognition of the Hand 
of God in the Origin and Progress of Metho- 
dism,” under which were included papers on 
‘‘ Methodism ; its History and Results,” by the 
Rey. N. Cooke, D.D., of the Methodist New 
Connection ; ‘‘Some Statistical Results of Meth- 
odism,” by the Rey. Arthur Edwards, D. Ds 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church; ‘“ Metho- 
dism a Power, purifying and elevating Soci- 
ety,” by the Rey. William Arthur, of the Brit- 
ish Wesleyan Methodist Connection; and ‘‘ The 
Influence of Methodism upon other Ecclesiasti- 
cal Bodies, and the Extent to which they have 
modified Methodism,” by the Rev. A. W. Wil- 
son, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South; with invited and voluntary addresses 
by various speakers on each of the topics. The 
subject of the “‘ Evangelical Agencies of Meth- 
odism” was considered on the third day in pa- 
pers on “‘ The Itinerant Ministry,” by the Rev. 
8. Antliff, D.D., of the Primitive Methodist 
Church ; ‘‘ Lay Preachers,” by the Hon. J. W. 
F. White, of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
“Women and their Work in Methodism,” by 
the Rev. F. W. Bourne, of the Bible Christian 
Church ; “Scriptural Holiness and the Special 
Fitness of Methodist Means of Grace to pro- 
mote it,” by the Rev. J. P. Newman, D.D., of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. The general 
subject of the “Training of Children” was 
discussed on the fourth day with papers on 
‘The Training of Children in Christian Homes, 
so as to bring them to Christ, and attach them 
to Methodism,” by the Rey. Joseph Wood, of 
the Primitive Methodist Church; ‘The Train- 
ing of Children in the Sunday-School and 
Church so as to secure the largest Evangelical 
Results,” by Dr. H. A. Thompson ; and ‘ Sun- 
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day-Schools and Evangelical Denominational 
Results,” by G. J. Smith, J. P. Papers were 
read on the fifth day on ‘The Relation of 
Methodism to the Sabbath,” by the Rey. John 
Baker, of the Wesleyan Methodist Connection ; 
‘The Relation of Methodism to the Temper- 
ance Movement,” by Bishop D. A. Payne, of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church; “ Ju- 
venile Temperance Organizations and their 
Promotion through the Sunday -School and 
Church,” by the Rey. Charles Garrett, of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Connection; and “ Civil 
Measures to suppress Intemperance, and the 
Relation of the Church to such Movements,” 
by the Rev. J. M. Walden, D. D., of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. The papers read at 
the sixth day’s session were on ‘ The Probable 
Perils of Methodism from the Papacy, from 
Sacerdotalism, and its Connected Errors,” by 
the Rev. J. Guttridge, of the United Methodist 
Free Churches; and on other perils to Method- 
ism ‘‘From Modern Skepticism,” by the Rey. 
Daniel Curry, D.D. (read for him in his ab- 
sence), of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
“From Formality, Worldliness, and Improper 
Amusements among our Members,” by the 
Rev. J. W. McKay, D.D., of the Irish Wes- 
leyan Church; and “From Innovation upon 
Established Methodist Usages and Institutions,” 
by Bishop Joseph P. Thompson, of the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. The 
topic for the seventh day was ‘“ Education.” 
The papers were on “The Higher Education 
demanded by the Necessities of the Church in 
our Time,” by the Rey. J. G@. Osborn, of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Connection; “ The Duty 
of the Church to maintain Schools which are 
Christian in their Influence and Character,” by 
C. G, Andrews, D.D., of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South; “The Education and 
Special Training of Ministers in Theological 
Institutions,” by the Rev. W. B. Pope, D. D., 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Connection; and 
‘“Edueation and Special Training while en- 
gaged in Ministerial and Pastoral Work,” by 
the Rey. E. J. Badgeley, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Papers were read on the eighth 
day on ‘ The Use of the Press for the Advance- 
ment of Christianity,” by the Rev. T. S. With- 
ington, of the United Methodist Free Churches : 
‘““The Newspaper and the Use to be made of it 
by the Church,” by the Rey. 0. K. Marshall, 
D.D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South; and ‘* Methodist Hymnology,” by the 
tev. G. Osborn, D. D., of the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Connection, the Rey. J. M. Buckley, D.D., 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and oth- 
ers. The subject for the ninth day was ‘‘Home 
Missions and Benevolent Work.” The papers 
were on “ The Maintenance of Home Missions 
among the most Degraded Populations,” by the 
Hon. John MacDonald ; ‘“ The Important Work 
the Methodist Laity have performed in the Di- 
rection of Home Missions, and the Great Op- 
portunities which they have in the Future,” 
by T. H. Bainbridge, Esq.; ‘“‘The Best Means 
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of reaching the Unconverted Sections of the 
Richer Classes,” by the Rev. 8. B. Southerland, 
D. D,, of the Methodist Protestant Church ; and 
“Methodism and its Work for Orphans, for the 
Aged, and generally for the Dependent Class- 
es,” by the Rev. T. B. Stephenson. The tenth 
and eleventh days were devoted to the subject 
of “‘ Foreign Missions.” The papers were on 
“The Results of Methodist Missions in Hea- 
then Lands,” by the Rey. J. M. Reid, D.D., 
Missionary Secretary of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church; ‘How to avoid Waste, Rivalries, 
and Confusion arising from Different Methodist 
Bodies occupying the Same or Contiguous 
Fields,” by the Rey. J. H. Rigg, D.D., of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Connection ; ‘‘The Estab- 
lishment and Support of Training-Schools for 
Native Converts and Native Ministers in the 
Foreign Field,” by the Rev. W. H. Potter, D. D.; 
“The Use of the Press in Non-Christian Coun- 
tries for the Promotion of the Gospel,” by the 
Rey. J. S. Banks; ‘“‘The Missionary Work re- 
quired in Papal and Semi-Infidel Nations,” by 
the Rey. A. Sulzberger; and “ The Resources 
of Methodism for the Work of the World's Con- 
version, and the Duty of developing and em- 
ploying those Resources,” by the Rey. ©. ©. 
McKetchnie. The Congress was closed on the 
twelfth day, with the discussion of the topics: 
‘* How Christian Unity may be maintained and 
increased among Ourselves and made Manifest 
to the World,” by the Rev. A. O. George, D. D., 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church; ‘The 
Catholicity of Methodism,” by the Rev. J. My- 
ers; and ‘‘ Methodism as a Bond of Brother- 
hood among the Nations,” by the Rey. David 
Allison, D. D. 

The readings of the papers were all accom- 
panied by a number of invited and voluntary 
addresses by members of the Congress, in 
which delegates from all the bodies repre- 
sented took part; and the readiness of the 
representatives of the colored churches to par- 
ticipate in the discussions was particularly re- 
marked. 

Resolutions were passed during the meetings, 
recognizing the good which had resulted from 
closing the liquor-shops in England on Sun- 
days; taking notice of the extraordinary open- 
ing in France for evangelistic work, and of the 
success which had already attended its prose- 
cution there; expressing appreciation of the 
successful work of the Women’s Home and 
Foreign Missionary Societies; commending all 
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well-directed efforts to substitute arbitration or 
other forms of amicable and peaceful reference 
instead of war in the settlement of all interna- 
tional difficulties ; recognizing the usefulness of 
the Christian women who are engaged in pro- 
viding orphanages and homes for the aged and 
worthy poor, and in other forms of philan- 
thropic work; declaring the growth and man- 
ufacture of opium for sale in China “under the 
direct sanction of the British Government, and 
virtually as a Government monopoly,” to be “a 
serious obstacle to the spread of Christianity in 
China, and injurious to the credit and influence 
of England throughout the civilized world”; 
and expressing sorrow for the death of Presi- 
dent Garfield, of the United States. Replies 
were adopted to fraternal addresses of the 
United Brethren Church and of the General 
Council of the Presbyterian Alliance. Resolu- 
tions were passed favorable to the holding of 
a second Gicumenical Congress in the United 
States in 1889, and requesting the several Meth- 
odist bodies to create a joint executive com- 
mittee, which should have power to determine 
the place and time of holding-the meeting, 
the number of delegates, their allotment, and 
the programme of exercises to be followed. In 
addition to the regular meetings of the Con- 
gress, three evening meetings were held at Exe- 
ter Hall, at which representations and addresses 
were made on the condition and progress of 
Methodism in America, Australia, and the 
East; and a general temperance meeting was 
held. A call, bearing the signatures of a num- 
ber of delegates of the several Methodist bodies 
represented at the Congress, has been pub- 
lished recommending the holding in 1884 of a 
meeting commemorative of the centennial of 
the organization of Methodism in the United 
States, to be composed of representatives (cler- 
ical and lay).from all the Methodist bodies in 
America. 

METHODISTS. The following is a sum- 
mary of the statistics of the Methodist Churches 
of the world, as given from the latest pub- 
lished reports in the ‘“ Methodist Year-Book” 
(Phillips & Hunt, New York) for 1882. The 
numbers for the Methodist Episcopal Church 
are to July 1, 1881; those for the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, are for 1880; those 
of the Canadian, British, and Affiliated Con- 
ferences, for 1881. In two or three of the 
churches the numbers of local preachers are 
estimated : 








Itinerant Local Lay 
METHODIST ORGANIZATIONS. ministers. preachers. members, 
I, EpiscopaL MetHopists In THE Unirep STATES: 
MGthodist HipiseCopaljONUTChinnit meee Nadie rice rsen sacle case cee cc.ciewses 12,142 12,328 1,717,567 
Methodist Mpiscopal Church Soutn)..0.0 saevets coset otestaceseccccces 4,004 5,868 837,831 
‘Aicrican Methodist Episcopal Church... -ci425.cccsts.crececescscseccce 1,832 9,760 391,044 
Methodist: Bipiscopal Zion! Church. tite. svesicanecenuscelcacncecsiceecsins 1,650 8,750 * 300,000 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church..............2c0,ccevcecececcees 638 683 + 112,300 
Miyvangelical Assoclahlonines .ccnes sare \tintctosnecestecs tates ececes 912 611 113,871 
Rinited Brothrenteerme pee cie ee ee ere ee tioa nine codeinmeeisnee 2,196 arias 157,835 
Union American Methodist Episcopal Chureh............2.cceeeecees 110 92, | 2,600 
Total Episcopal Methodists in the United States............. .. 83,484 83,017 | 8,633,048 
* Reported by bishops as over that number. + The latest reported, 
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II. Non-Episcopan Mrtnopists In THE UNITED STATES: 


Methodist Protestant Church................ isiaielelolsiote 
American Wesleyan Church..............-+020+ wecsietole 


Pree Methodist hunch. ces ceeecne ssetieemunen eras ' 


Primitive Methodist Ohurehy cscs ors ceess sisceet oisleieieie 


Total Non-Episcopal Methodists in the United States........... 


III. Mernopists in CANADA; 


The Methodist Church of Canada............0ceeecee- 


Methodist Episcopal Church of Canada 


Primitive Methodist Church. ¢....2.s.<ess sss ss eene cs 


Bible(Christian'Ohurchy 2) sek casaccae eects 


Total Methodists in Canada............ Biers faislc'e ele Sis. sis: ¥ipiblo mais 


IV. Meruopists 1x Great Brrrain AND Missions: 


British Wesleyan Methodists in Great Britain.......... 


British Wesleyan Methodist Missions 
Primitive Methodists............ 
New Connection Methodists............ 
Wesleyan Reform Unione soncces.seeecnsinoses 
United Free Methodists............ 


V. WESLEYAN AFFILIATING CONFERENCES ? 


Irish Wesleyan Conference...............-secese0 aeetta 
French Wesleyan Conference.............00+sseccoses 
Australasian Conferences..............0cecececeeceece 


Total in Wesleyan Affiliating Conferences........ 


Gpanp ToTau or Ministers AND Lay MEMBERS: 


Methodists in Churches in the United States........... 
“ 


in Dominion of Canada 
ef in Great Britain and missions 
“in Affiliating Conferences 






























































Itinerant Local Lay 

ministers, preachers, members, 

Bi cine eee ee 314 925 118,405 
Lon ee 250 200 25,000 
271 828 12,642 

nebaistt eats 196 162 8,210 
paras Meneses 24 ee 12,550 
2,055 1,615 166,807 

ee onsee ae 1,295 125,328 
255 27,402 

ata shoc ieee 270 8,218 
197 T,61T 

20 2,100 

1,667 2,037 170,720 

Jee aee ane 1,910 18,711 411,668 
99,976 

185,312 

31,652 

7,728 

$0,663 

33,370 

850,364 

ade Seca 245 1,800 25,148 
sasaoceee eee 31 Be Au 1,879 
Be ee oe 476 4,430 69,217 
eee 752 6,280 96,244 
see 35,539 $4,682 8,799,855 
1,667 2,037 170,720 

4,554 46,899 850,364 

752 6,280 96,244 

eRe ere 42,512 89,848 4,917,183 

24,585,915. 





The whole number of Methodist periodicals 
is 161. They are classified as follows: Pe- 
riodicals of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(official 20, non-official 48), 63; periodicals of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 24; 
periodicals of the British Wesleyan Methodist 


Church, 18; periodicals of other Methodist 
churches, 56. 

I. Mrrnopist Episcopat Cuvrcn.—The fol- 
lowing is a comparative summary of the sta- 
tistics of the Methodist Episcopal Church for 
the years ending July 1, 1880, and July 1, 1881: 








Number of Annual Conforences...............-csceee ace sere 


Number of missions (not included in conferences) 
Number of bishops................ 


Number of itinerant preachers,..........c-sceeseseeeseeeere 


Number/of local’preachers.....s...0,0000+sseessencee 


puotalgammbperofpneachorst cencseeec ee tenn cen tenet ric ne 


Lay members on probation............ 
Lay members in full connection... . 
Total lay members................ 


Total ministers and memberS...............ceseeccceeceoece 
PRUE OMODOUMNCHON ct) ca enicceots site tne en ene ic 
NIM OMOLGD AUSONBL OB! 5.50.05 6 5c sa cosines eee eee en 
RVGINGIONCH DCH BS Ieee 5 cre arcic s:sis.cis ann kage RO On aieic. 


Walle Of ParSONAGES., ss. oie. ccnccccceos 
Total value of churches and parsonages 


Numi PSrOLSUnday-SChOOIS. 50.00 esawis sek cevates deseuvecene ee 
Number of Sunday-school officers and teachers............... 
Number of Sunday-school scholars................-.--..... 
Number of officers and scholars...........ccccceeeecceeccees 


Numb ariotepreridingelders.c.ts.sms sere see nmematen nnee: 
Number of mission superintendents........ 
Number of pastoral charges left to be supplied. 
Number of local preachers stationed as pastors 









1881. 1880. Increase, 
Bae bla‘eie euateTeoITe 96 95 1 
16° |  &. 2 rr 

12 18 di. 
Sipe atamiste cia ctanie 12,142 11,719 423 
12,823 12,495 472 
ae 24,465 24,214 251 
164,538 175,259 d.10,721 
1,553,029 1,527,137 25,892 
1,717,567 1,702,396 15,171 
s\eleleieiaialeleleiniehelaie 1,742,044 1,726.628 15,421 
Ose siseietn aaieaisin 17,656 16,93T 719 
midlets sicicteee eee 5,877 5,771 106 
a.giwiseGinareniebatere $63,700,774 $61,926,588 $1,774,151 
$8,710,297 $8,336,634 $373,663 
$72,411,071 $70,268,222 $2,147,849 

aiaceial Si Sipe iw acm FEAT 21,100 20,589 511 
GRAN aso wihacataere 219,262 220,209 a.94T 
arasslevaisvel viecy!sielaleve 1,592,062 1,570,818 21,244 
Aeinaieert ste 1,811,324 1,791,027 20,297 
BAS |) Os iie 5e nee eee 

LON IL tire aiencteal in| gmemeiereere 











The “ Minutes” of the conferences for 1881, 
the publication of which was completed in 
February, 1882, give the following totals for 


the calendar year: 11,807 traveling preachers, 
with 1,218 preachers on trial; 159,764 proba- 
tioners and 1,553,840 members, giving a total 
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of 1,713,104 members and probationers; 12,- 
262 local preachers; 53,937 baptisms of chil- 
dren, 50,972 of adults ; 21,007 Sunday-schools, 
with 221,240 officers and teachers and 1,597,- 
007 scholars; 17,896 churches, valued at $66,- 
212,701; 6,108 parsonages, valued at $8,901,- 
425. Amount of benevolent collections: for 
missions, $565,725; for the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, $89,931; for church ex- 
tension, $91,825; for the Tract Society, $13,- 
832; for the Sunday-School Union, $17,228; 
for the Freedmen’s Aid Society, $48,014; for 
education, $34,692; for the American Bible 
Society, $27,314; for ‘‘conference claimants ” 
(disabled ministers, widows and orphans of 
ministers), $153,555. 

The receipts of the Freedmen’s Aid Society 
for the year ending July 1, 1851, were $96,- 
141. The society maintained twenty-one 
schools and institutions in the Southern States, 
six of which were chartered colleges, three 
theological schools, and one a medical school ; 
with all of these institutions 89 teachers 
were connected, and they were attended by 
8,158 students. Of the students, 479 were in 
the primary, 275 in the intermediate, 1,292 in 
the normal, 412 in the academic, and 195 in 
the collegiate departments; while 57 were 
medical, 18 law, and 410 biblical students. 
The report mentioned additions and improve- 
ments that had been made to the buildings of 
several schools, and represented the financial 
condition of the schools as improving. A col- 
lege of carpentry had been established in con- 
nection with Clark University, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. Several thousand dollars had been spent 
in aid of schools for poor whites in the South; 
and colleges for white people were contem- 
plated at Little Rock, Arkansas, and near Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. 

The Church Extension Society received for 
the ten months ending October 31, 1881, $200,- 
001, and disbursed during the same period 
$160,322. Three hundred and fifteen churches 
had been aided by gifts, or loans, or both, and 
grants to 161 churches, and applications from 
50 churches, remained on file. In all, 51 
churches (thirty during the year) had been 
built on the frontier, under a plan contemplat- 
ing aspecial gift of $250 to each church, to be 
supplemented by an appropriation from the 
society. 

The receipts of the Board of Education for 
the year ending October 31, 1881, were $9,286, 
or more than 300 per cent more than were re- 
ceived during the previous year. Eight thou- 
sand dollars were disbursed in aid of 100 stu- 
dents in 45 institutions. 

The sales of the Book Concern, for the year 
1880-81, amounted to $1,576,783. The whole 
number of books and tracts issued (books, 
630,000 volumes; tracts, 1,444,250 copies) was 
9,074,250. The catalogue of publications em- 
braces: books of the general catalogue, 1,375 ; 
books of the Sunday-school libraries, 1,300; 
Sunday-school requisites, 291; tracts not in- 

vou, xx1.—386 A 
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cluded under the previous headings, 1,019; 
total, 3,985. 

The receipts of the Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church for the year 
ending October 31, 1881, were $625,663, and 
its expenditures were $648,084. The treasury 
was in debt on the 1st day of November, 1881, 
$130,922. The General Missionary Committee 
met in the city of New York, November 2d, 
and made the following appropriations to main- 
tain the operations in the various mission-fields 
during 1882: 

I, Forrran Misstons : 


Africa (Liberia and the interior)............+++ $6,000 
Contra Americas, rorerstectst=i<1ai<iarereiareletetes oaiaterenetere 200 
South America (Northeast South America, 
Southeast and Western South America)...... 18,050 
China (Foochow, Kiukiang, Peking, and West- 
@rn China missions) ieacsisvl eclectic 10,857 


Germany and Switzerland..................0 24,000 


Scandinavia (Denmark, Norway, and Sweden). 45,926 
India (North India and South India),.......... 159 
Bulgaria’ and Purkey 55 .is sir cvw staiejstctcterolereletere 11,754 
Titel ys class Bee sete dae ore ate te gteenlseaynee ier atovare ehevataterera 25,000 
MEO TCO pa sehic ero ietocaieins wis ia s wim peice sma 80,000 
J UPA che ayn ein as ehelaie ele iolols erateralsleteleleletetetorstsleralstefete 38,281 
Total for foreign missions,.............. $327,382T 
II, Missrons in THE Unitep STATES NOT IN AN- 
NUAL CONFERENCES TO BE ADMINISTERED AS 
Forrian Missrons (including missions in 
Arizona, the Black Hills, Dakota, the Indian 
Territory, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wiest) Nebraska) n-\cceteemisacte sine stteclmenie 44,365 
III. Domestic Misst1ons : 
1. Welsh (Northern New York Conference).... 200 
2) Scandinavian’ .-risiestsie easels stele eeraay 17,600 
BGerman! Missions) ye). escs)o coe yy sielel aieleteveletsrstaters 40,000 
4, French missions (in New England)...... .. 200 
5. Chinese missions (in California, New York, 
BRC OregvOn)evis cere csoacies ss oie vaaiae mentes 13,470 
6. American Indian missions.............++++- 3,550 
7. English-speaking missions...........-..+-+- 167,550 
IV. Misce,.Lanzous APPROPRIATIONS.......-....- 78,000 
V. For THE LIQUIDATION OF THE DEBT......... 60,000 
Total of appropriations.............++68- $752,262 


The foreign missions included 99 mission- 
aries; 70 assistant missionaries (or wives of 
missionaries) ; 39 missionaries of the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society ; 199 native work- 
ers of the Women’s Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety; 218 native ordained preachers; 1,152 
native unordained and local preachers and 
teachers and other helpers; 28,127 members; 
8,782 probationers; an average attendance on 
worship of 55,931; 3831 day-schools, with 11,- 
161 scholars; 1,002 Sunday-schools, with 48,- 
516 scholars; 12 high-schools and colleges, 
with 39 teachers and 653 students; 8 theolog- 
ical schools, with 18 teachers and 79 students; 
632 orphans under care; 271 churches, and 
852 other places of worship. Of the members, 
2,044 were in Liberia, 224 in South America 
(the Argentine Republic and Uruguay), 1,724 
in China, 9,697 in Germany and Switzerland, 
2,782 in Norway, 6,300 in Sweden, 607 in 
Denmark, 3,169 in India, 27 in Bulgaria, 708 
in Italy, 507 in Japan, and 338 in Mexico. 

In the Domestic Missions, 21 missionaries, 
33 local preachers, 1,731 members and 421 pro- 
bationers, with 21 Sunday-schools having 1,120 
scholars, are registered as among the Ameri- 
can Indians; and 5 missionaries, 26 teachers 
and 5 other helpers, 114 members and 46 pro- 
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bationers, with 8 day-schools having 619 schol- 
ars, and 6 Sunday-schools haying 189 scholars, 
among the Chinese. 

The reports of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, made at its annual meeting, May 
12th, showed that its receipts for the year had 
been $107,982, or $31,656 more than the re- 
ceipts for the previous year. It had 2,578 
auxiliary societies, 65,662 annual members, and 
3,623 life members. It had sent eight new mis- 
sionaries to foreign fields, and now sustained 
38 American missionaries in China, India, 
South America, Japan, Mexico, and Africa, 
and supported more than 200 Bible women and 
teachers, 6 hospitals and dispensaries, 15 board- 
ing-schools, with more than 700 pupils, 125 day- 
schools, with nearly 3,000 pupils, three orphan- 
ages, with about 400 orphans, and two homes 
for friendless women, and had secured the sys- 
tematic visitation of more than 1,000 zenanas. 
Five medical graduates were in the field. 

The first session of a Delegated Conference 
in India was held at Allahabad, July 14th to 
18th. Thirteen delegates were in attendance 
from the North India and South India Confer- 
ences. The Rev. J. M. Thoburn, D.D., was 
elected chairman. A constitution was adopted 
which declares that the delegated conference 
“shall have the management and control of 
such interests as are common to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the Indian Empire, and do 
not legitimately belong to a single annual con- 
ference, and may authorize such measures as 
are needful for promoting or conserving such 
interests, provided no action be taken contra- 
vening the organic law of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church.” 

Provision was made for holding sessions 
every three years—the next being appoint- 
ed for January, 1884—to which delegates are 
to be chosen in the proportion of one to ey- 
ery five members of each annual conference, 
and one lay delegate to each presiding elder’s 
district ; and an executive committee of three 
was appointed to act during the interim be- 
tween the sessions. A Board of Publication 
was created, and authorized to establish at 
Allahabad a Methodist publishing house for 
India, with an endowment fund of $100,000. 
A Board of Education was appointed, whose 
office should be to promote harmony in the 
distribution and management of the schools of 
the Church. A resolution was adopted defin- 
ing the relations of agents—such as the mis- 
sionaries of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, missionary teachers who do not preach, 
and others, who are not members of the An- 
nual Conference. A paper on the marriage 
and divorce laws of India was adopted to be 
sent up to the Government as the expression 
of the Church. A memorial was adopted for 
presentation to the Board of Bishops, asking 
that bishops who may visit the Indian churches 
in the future ‘‘may arrange to remain two 
years, or at least through two cold seasons in 
India during every four years, until such time 
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as they may deem it best to advise the resi- 
dence of one of their number in this empire.” 
Statistical reports were presented of which the 
following is asummary: Members of annual 
conferences (European and native), eighty ; 
local preachers (European and native), 124; 
church-members (European and native), 4,668 ; 
native Christians, 6,500; secular schools (fif- 
teen for Europeans), 355; scholars, 9,108; 
Sunday-schools (219 vernacular), 266; scholars 
(more than three fourths native), 11,386; 
church-buildings, forty-eight ; probable value, 
$175,452; parsonages, seventy-three; proba- 
ble value, $86,240. 

II. Mernopist Episcopan Cxavuron, Sours. 
—tThe receipts of the Board of Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, for the 
year ending March 31, 1881, were $108,344. 
The appropriations made by the board, in May, 
1881, for the ensuing year amounted to $182,- 
750. Besides the home missions within the 
annual conferences, the board sustained a Ger- 
man mission conference, with which were con- 
nected sixteen local preachers and 1,189 mem- 
bers; an Indian mission conference, with 113 
local preachers and 4,830 Indian members (be- 
sides white and colored members), and with a 
manual-labor school for boys in the Creek na- 
tion and a school for girls in the Choctaw na- 
tion; a mission to the French creoles in and 
around New Iberia, Louisiana, with one local 
preacher and seventy-two members; a mission 
in China (Shanghai, Nantziang, and Suchow), 
with seven foreign missionaries, two women- 
missionaries, eight native preachers, one local 
preacher, and 113 members; a mission in Cen- 
tral Mexico, with two foreign missionaries, 
thirty-four native preachers, twenty-three 
teachers, 710 members, and 600 day-scholars; 
the Mexican border mission, on the Rio 
Grande, with one superintendent, fourteen na- 
tive preachers, and 699 members; and a mis- 
sion in Brazil (Rio Janeiro and the province 
of Sao Paulo), to which five missionaries are 
attached. 

III. Mrrnopist Protestant Cnurcu.—In 
the following table will be found a list of the 
Conferences, with the number of pastors, 
unstationed ministers, and members of this 
Church, as given in the “ Methodist Protestant 
Year- Book” (Adrian, Michigan) for 1882. 
The statistics of the Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Georgia colored, Mississippi, North 
Arkansas, Oregon, South Ilinois, and Texas 
conferences are for 1880; those of the other 
Conferences are for 1881. The tables give of 
additional items: number of probationers, 
3,009; of Sunday-schools, 1,488, with 21,578 
officers and teachers, and 176,409 scholars; 
number of churches, 1,599; of parsonages, 800. 
Contributions: for pastors’ salaries, $218,767 ; 
for home missions, $4,210; for foreign mis- 
sions, $4,344; for ministerial education, $1,- 
814; for Sunday-schools, $10,979; for general 
purposes, $11,142. Total value of ohurch prop- 
erty, $3,062,975. 
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Unsta- 
CONFERENCES, Pastors. tioned Members. 
ministers, 
PAURNAMIIA's speecerat cane cece ee 29 2,625 
Alabama (colored) ............ oe Te UI teas 
VATKANAAH Ate ee cise cece n as ste 13 25 700 
Baltimore (colored) ........... 7 1 200 
Boston (mission).............. 6 oma v ietale as 
California (mission)........... 2 54 
Central Texas......... - 21 1,000 
15 14 978 
10 8 496 
Genesee pecie tas. ceict AS eciocace's 18 6 709 
GGORRIR Soo ts oN asicie gation onc 82 20 2,352 
Georgia (colored)............. 15 7 642 
MEW Rcimlolaichad sie unis ticle! ates « lu e 85 22 2,63T 
PC AMA ata dei iiclerslosic: dara cian 59 59 6,628 
CCEA, Balle 53 23 1,419 
FC OMGUGENA Ga tisteloctec de ose e 22 18 1,790 
MLOuisinna syst oe sons ose « 18 5 851 
Maryland ....... 111 63 14,478 
McCaine (Texas). 10 12 668 
Michigan....:... 64 89 2,483 
PMN GSOUR ae ts, cave Sere nic ales 15 3 800 
MIEIOUTIS ope ee seuss cess 22 21 2,848 
NEREIRELO DU eee acc ol fec'c 15 5 1,000 
Muskingum (Ohio) ........... 43 65 10,350 
ING RRASK Bree acheive env ce ope aed 20 6 600 
INE Wr RESOY Mote recs cliecse ts 19 19 1,992 
ENG WiEMOCR Ee UST e PUL S s 5.05. 85 3 2,874 
North Arkansas .............. 23 6 800 
North Carolina at 86 12,028 
Nonth BHnOIS'. | 2c lt. e 42 66 2,098 
North Mississippi............. 41 87 989 
North Missonri............... 20 21 1,000 
OBO esa. sete Se se sk 51 78 5,725 
OHONGAGAT Bares sbi ines esis 68 84) 2,204 
OREBOR eg etclsi s/n wcteraisiccn es osen 6 4 200 
IPGHNSYIVANIG..-- vic = ses 220 9 5 850 
PEE PITSU Go. af foocclee «oes 59 48 6,345 
Red River (Texas)............ 5 8 113 
South Carolina ... Ar ae 13 9 1,034 
South Illinois. . 53 10 2,275 
Tennessee,.... oe a 19 6 1,244 
eras (COlOTED) so. c0.06 «cies <0 10 3 800 
EL OKA Mere ries rhein ceicine otc 21 15 1,664 
DVO Hieee petit Soke atone bia ave os 28 15 8,214 
WWieSt-ASRANSAS 3 orcad oro a:cjoc bs 14 — 930 
Wiert Michigan). o..0.0c- en. 48 25 1,222 
‘West Tennessee.............. 17 6 1,140 
West Tennessee (colored)..... . Seen oases 
DWCSTAV PITS Docs aoc. wesc se 54 102 11,026 
BDOtaltome es aslo acield daca oe 1,335 939 ' 117,263 








The General Conference of this Church 
meets every four years; the next meeting is 
appointed to be held in May, 1884. The 
general interests of the Church and its various 
enterprises between the sessions of the General 
Conference are placed in charge of the Annual 
Council, which consists of the Boards of Min- 
isterial Education, Missions, and Publication, 
with their secretaries and agents, editors and 
publishers, and the presidents of the colleges, 
and meets in July of each year. The Board 
of Publication, which is elected by the General 
Conference, has two principal offices or direc- 
tories—one at Baltimore, Maryland, the other 
at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania—at each of which 
a general weekly religious. paper and a num- 
ber of Sunday-school periodicals are published. 
Besides these, a general religious weekly paper 
is published at Greensboro, North Carolina, a 
semi-monthly paper at Magnolia, Arkansas, 
and a monthly missionary paper at Springfield, 
Chio. The literary institutions of the Church 
include Adrian Oollege, Adrian, Michigan ; 
Western Maryland College, Westminster, Mary- 
Jand; Yadkin College, Yadkin, North Carolina; 
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and Gittings Seminary, La Harpe, Illinois. The 
Board of Missions supports four ‘home mis- 
sions,” a mission in the Choctaw nation, In- 
dian Territory, and a mission in Japan, where 
one woman missionary and an assistant are 
employed and a girls’ school of twenty-eight 
pupils is taught. Its receipts for the year 
were $4,761. A Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society co-operates with this board. The 
Board of Ministerial Education received $3,227, 
and gave assistance during the year to four- 
teen young men preparing for the ministry. 
The publication offices, colleges, boards, and 
benevolent societies have together property 
valued at $402,550. 

IV. Westeyan Mernopist Connecrron,— 
The following is a summary of the statistics 
of the British and Affiliated Conferences of this 
Church: 

















CONFERENCES, oped RES VeUne yey ceeneen 
preachers, | preachers 

British Conference.............. 24,400 | 2,571 | 501,300 

Trish Conference... -c.000s2 1,500 250 | 24,237 

French Conference.............. Seas 29 1,844 

TOCA SL eve «eee 26,200 | 2,850 | 507,381 


The statistics of the Sunday-schools are: in 
the British Conference, 6,426 schools, 121,498 
teachers, 810,280 scholars; in the Irish Con- 
ference, 309 schools, 2,760 teachers, 24,500 
scholars; in the French Conference, sixty 
schools, 840 teachers, 2,900 scholars; total, 
6,795 schools, 124,593 teachers, 837,680 schol- 
ars. 

The report of the Chapel Committee to the 
British Conference showed that 141 new 
chapels had been completed, at a cost of £299,- 
912, which, with the enlargements that had 
been made to the other chapels, provided 27,- 
669 additional sittings. 

The committee of the Metropolitan Chapel 
Luilding Fund reported that thirty of the fifty 
churches contemplated by the plan of the fund 
had been constructed within the Metropolitan 
District, eleven others were in course of con- 
struction, and five more were contemplated. 

The Book-Room had published forty-two dis- 
tinct works and fifty-three new tracts, had sold 
1,779,000 copies of periodicals and 4,976,572 
tracts, besides hymn-books, catechisms, reward- 
books, etc., and returned £4,800 of funds for 
distribution to beneficiaries. 

The annual meeting of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society was held in London, May 2d. 
The Rt. Hon. William McArthur, M. P., 
Lord Mayor of London, presided. The total 
income of the society for the year had been 
£130,093, of which £10,162 had been received 
from the mission districts, and the expendi- 
tures had been £168,403, leaving a deficiency 
in the accounts of £388,310. The Ladies’ 
General Committee for Education in Foreign 
Countries had also expended £3,166, besides 
furnishing school materials, clothing, etc., for 
the missions. The following is a general sum- 
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mary of the missions under the immediate 
direction of the committee of the society, and 
of the British Conference in India, China, 
South and West Africa, and the West Indies: 


Central or principal stations, called circuits......... 411 

Chapels and preaching-places...........0++..s.08- 2,493 

Missionaries and assistant missionaries, including 
SUPCLNUMELAVES oaasiclectcoeivie le sve eee eee cn wes nee 460 


Other paid agents, as catechists, interpreters, day- 


SCHOO] TEACHES, CUC so .0is cleiee s-ceeuieec vos ce\eo'sieye 2,011 
Unpaid agents, as Sunday-school teachers, etc..... 7,906 
Full and accredited church-members.............. 88,132 


On trial for church-membershi 
Scholars, deducting those who attend both the day 

SNASSUNGAVTBONOOIB cjcte.sisicrs'= stale viele: e's a leieisieisletal siala 
Printing establishments ............0.2.0-eeceeee. 


The Wesleyan Conference of Great Britain 
met in its one hundred and thirty-eighth ses- 
sion at Liverpool, July 19th. The Rey. George 
M. Osborn, D. D., was chosen president. More 
than one hundred candidates for the ministry 
who had completed their studies, thirty-six of 
whom were destined to the missionary sta- 
tions, were ordained. Sixty candidates were 
proposed to be received on trial, in addition to 
a number who had been received in previous 
years and were waiting on the reserve list, 
while the number of applications for new 
ministers was very small. The Conference 
decided that it could not receive any of the 
new candidates except those from Wales (where 
new pastors were needed), and those who had 
offered themselves for foreign mission-work. 
The Conference resolved that no candidate who 
had failed to obtain the minimum number of 
marks in the preliminary examination of can- 
didates should undergo the usual examination 
of the district committee, unless in the judgment 
of that committee he should possess such special 
gifts as would justify an exceptional procedure. 
A committee which had been engaged for seven 
years upon a revision of the liturgy of the 
“‘ Book of Offices,” presented a report recom- 
mending certain changes in the services, the 
operation of which would be to remoye or 
modify passages susceptible of a construction 
in the direction of sacerdotalism. The recom- 
mendations of the committee in regard to the 
forms for the administration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, the solemnization of matrimony, and the 
burial of the dead, were adopted, and those in 
respect to the form for the administration of 
baptism were recommitted. The committee 
charged with the revision of the catechism was 
authorized to adopt at its discretion the ren- 
derings of the revised version of the New 
Testament in the proof-texts subjoining to the 
answers. The General Committee of the Mis- 
sionary Society was authorized to prepare a 
plan of organization for the churches in South 
Africa, for the purpose of constituting them 
into a distinct, self-supporting church and an 
affiliated conference. A proposition was made 
to give a similar organization to the West In- 
dian churches, but was deferred on the ground 
that those churches were not yet ready for 
autonomy. ‘The schools for sons of ministers 
at New Kingswood and Woodhouse Grove 
were reported embarrassed in finances; and 
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the Conference decided, as the most effective 
measure of relief, to suspend the school at 
Woodhouse Grove and concentrate its support 
on the one at New Kingswood. The subject 
of the theatre was brought up by the publica- 
tion of a pamphlet by a young minister, main- 
taining that theatres might be made moral and 
useful. The opinion of the Conference, as ex- 
pressed by the president, being to the effect 
that such a transformation of the theatre could 
not be hoped for in England, the author of the 
pamphlet expressed regret for having published. 
such views. The Home Mission Committee,. 
having asked the Government to grant an allow- 
ance for the seat-rents of soldiers worshiping 
regularly in Methodist churches, the Govern- 
ment had replied that it never gave money in 
that form, but offered to provide the allow- 
ance under the form of head-money. After 
some debate as to whether acceptance would 
not commit it to the appearance of receiving a 
subsidy from the state, the Conference decided 
to accept the offer of the Government, and to 
instruct the committee to take such steps in 
relation to the money that might be received, 
as would secure a fair remuneration for pro- 
vision for Wesleyan soldiers in the chapels, and 
the utmost efficiency for the religious work in 
the army. 

The French Conference met in Paris, June 
10th. The Rey. M. Cornforth presided. The 
statistical reports showed that the Conference 
had 166 chapels and other preaching-places, 
29 ministers, 95 local preachers, 109 class- 
leaders, 1,775 members, with 104 on trial, 53 
Sunday-schools, with 301 teachers and 2,655 
scholars. 

V. Proutive Mernopist Connrotron. — 
The following is a summary of the statistics of 
this connection as they were reported to the 
Conference in June, 1881: Number of minis- 
ters, 1,149; of local preachers, 15,597; of 
class-leaders, 10,709; of members, 185,316; 
of chapels, 4,360; of other preaching-places, 
1,863; of Sunday-schools, 4,097, with 59,279 
teachers and 383,202 scholars. The increase in 
the number of members from the previous. 
year was 2,625. The sum of £4,468 had been 
paid from the profits of the Book-Room to: 
benevolent funds. The year’s collections for 
the Superannuated Preachers’ and Widows’ and 
Orphans’ funds amounted to £7,184, with 
which two hundred and sixty beneficiaries had 
been cared for. 

The total receipts of the Primitive Method: 
ist Missionary Society for missionary and other 
purposes were reported at its anniversary, 
May 7th, to have been £35,010. The whole 
number of home, colonial, and foreign sta- 
tions was returned as 235, with which were 
connected 1,237 preaching-places and 809 min- 
isters. Of these, 96 stations, having 8,056 
members, were in the Australian colonies and 
New Zealand, and 92 stations, with 8,229 
members, in Canada. The foreign mission at 
North Aliwal, South Africa, had been contin- 
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ued with some success, notwithstanding the 
disturbed condition of the country. The mis- 
sion at Santa Isabel, West Africa, had suffered 
from the death of members. 

The sixty-second annual Primitive Method- 
ast Conference met at Hull, June 5th. The 
Rev. Charles Kendall was chosen president. 
New legislation was discouraged. A letter of 
sympathy with Mr. Gladstone in his parlia- 
mentary work and his efforts to remove the 
difficulties he had to encounter was agreed 
upon, and a petition was ordered prepared in 
the name of the Conference in favor of the 
“Jocal-option’? measure which Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson was urging in the House of Commons. 

VI. Mernopist New Connection.—The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the statistics of this 
body as presented to the Conference of 1881: 
Number of chapels, 506; of churches, 465; of 
ministers, 183; of lay preachers, 1,245; of 
church-members, 27,770; of members on trial, 
8,878; of schools, 452, with 11,093 teachers 
and 79,954 scholars. The increase of church- 
members during the year was 797. 

The Book-Room Committee reported that the 
receipts of the publication office had been 
£2,939, and that it had £1,860 of stock on hand. 
The Chapel Fund Committee réported that 
eleven new chapels and two schools had been 
built during the year, at a cost of £9,500; that 
forty-one chapels had had their debts reduced 
or extinguished to the amount of £6,750; and 
that a total sum of £13,728 had been raised in 
connection with the fund. The Connectional 
Aid and Extension Fund, which had been es- 
tablished a year before to raise £12,000 in aid 
of the mission, chapel, loan, college, and pa- 
ternal funds, had received subscriptions of 
£8,740, of which £3,550 had been paid. The 
receipts of the fund for Home and Foreign 
Missions had been £7,177, but those funds 
were in debt to the amount of £2,205; the 
expenditures for missions had been £7,461. 
The mission in China returned fifty-eight 
chapels, fifty-five churches, five missionaries, a 
large staff of native catechists and teachers, 
1,091 members, 228 on trial, eleven schools, 
140 students, and 19 baptized children. The 
increase of members during the year was 189. 

The Conference of the Methodist New Connec- 
tion met at Halifax, June 12th. The Rev. W. 
Stacey, D. D., was chosen president, and in his 
inaugural address called attention to the con- 
stitution of the coming Methodist (&cumenical 
Congress as a triumphant acknowledgment of 
the principle of equal lay representation, on 
which the government of the New Connection 
was based. A resolution was passed approv- 
ing the reform and equalization of the mar- 
riage laws, and ordered to be sent to the Con- 
ference on that subject which had been called 
to meetin London. A resolution was passed 
approving the motives of the Irish Land Bill, 
uttering the hope that it might result in good, 
and expressing sympathy with Mr. Gladstone 
in his efforts to remove discontent in Ireland. 
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Especial attention was given to the considera- 
tion of the means of extending the influence 
of the Connection in London; and a deputa- 
tion, in which the president of the Conference 
was included, was appointed to visit the me- 
tropolis and confer with the superintendents 
of circuits and with laymen on that subject. 
A question haying arisen respecting the use of 
the revised New Testament in the chapels, 
the president suggested that it would be well 
to wait for a considerable time. 

VII. Untrep Mernopist Frem Caurcnes.— 
The district returns of these churches for 1881 
give the number of members as 65,064, and of 
persons on trial for membership as 6,817, and 
show a net increase in the home stations of 
355. The foreign stations return an increase 
of 440, making the whole increase for the de- 
nomination, 795. 

The chapel secretary reported to the Confer- 
ence in July, as the result of special efforts 
made in view of the year being the year of 
the census to obtain returns on all questions 
relating to connectional property, that the 
number of chapels was 1,145, of which 662 
had been built since 1860, that they cost 
£1,266,073, and were in debt £405,288; that 
the school-houses cost £139,000, and were in 
debt £26,097; that sixty ministers’ houses, 
settled on trust, cost an average sum of £402 
each; that the chapels afforded an accommo- 
dation of 359,961 sittings, of which 106,412 
were let, at an average rent of £3 14s. each. 
The capital of the Chapel Loan Fund exceeded 
£10,000. 

The Book- Room returned a profit of £1,200, 
available for distribution among the benevolent 
funds of the Connection. 

The annual meeting in behalf of the Home 
and Foreign Missions was held in London, 
April 25th. The general income of the so- 
ciety for the year had been £17,325, and the 
expenditure had been £17,047. The Home 
Mission Chapel Extension Fund was in its fifth 
year; only a relatively small amount of the 
promised subscriptions remained unpaid, and 
the sum of £8,834 had been voted for the pur- 
chase of land and the erection of chapels and 
school-houses. Reports were made of the con- 
dition of the missions in East Africa; Sierra 
Leone, where the churches, in the absence of a 
European missionary, had been under the care 
of two colored ministers, and whence liberal 
contributions bad been received to the General 
Mission Fund; and Jamaica, where the mission 
had been severely afflicted by the hurricane of 
August, 1880. The society has also a mission 
at Ningpo, Ohina. 

The Annual Assembly of the United Meth- 
odist Free Churches met in London, July 27th. 
The Rey. Richard Chew was chosen president. 
A resolution of thanks to the revisers of the 
New Testament was passed, and the work was 
commended to the study of ministers and peo- 
ple. A question was brought up on the appli- 
cation of a minister formerly of this connec- 
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tion, who had joined the Congregationalists, 
to be re-admitted to the Conference, as to 
whether it was expedient to re-admit ministers 
who had left the body, and then, presumably 
because they had not succeeded elsewhere, 
offered to return. With this was involved the 
question whether it was right and just to take 
the applicant when stations could hardly be 
found for ministers already recognized, and 
when candidates were obliged to stand over. 
The applicant was not admitted. A Sunday- 
school secretary was appointed, an annual day 
of prayer for Sunday-schools was set apart, 
and provision was made for the insertion of a 
column in the numerical schedule showing 
what scholars had joined the church during 
the year. 

VIII. Avsrratastan Westeyan Merrnopist 
Cuurou.—This church includes the several 
annual conferences in Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, the Wesleyan South Sea 
missions, and local missions to the Chinese in 
Victoria, the Maories in New Zealand, and 
Scandinavian settlers. It embraces, according 
to the statistical reports presented to the Gen- 
eral Conference in May, 303 ministers, with 
42 supernumeraries, and 104 preachers on trial, 
61,045 members, and 8,172 persons on trial for 
membership. 

The receipts of the Australasian Wesleyan 
Missionary Society were reported at the an- 
nual meeting in Sydney, January 27th, to have 
been £14,677. This society has charge of the 
South Sea missions, including the missions in 
the Feejee and Friendly Islands, Samoa, and 
Rotumah, which were formerly under the 
direct control of the British Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society, and also the newly established 
mission in New Britain, New Ireland, and the 
Dake of York Islands, and returned for them 
13 English and 55 native ministers, with 33,083 
native members and 5,641 persons on trial for 
membership. 

The General Conference of the Australasian 
Wesleyan Methodist Church met at Adelaide, 
May 11th. The Rey. J. S. Waugh, D.D., was 
chosen president. An application was re- 
ceived from the New Zealand Conference, ask- 
ing, on account of its remoteness from the 
other conferences of the connection, to be set 
off as a self-governing and independent body. 
The Conference judged the proposal prema- 
ture, and invited the New Zealand Conference 
to subinit a plan or constitution for the pro- 
posed organization before the change should 
be definitely pronounced upon. The churches 
in Tonga, or the Friendly Islands, were erected 
into a separate district. The resolution of the 
previous General Conference with reference to 
class-meetings was re-affirmed. Itinsists upon 
attendance at class-meetings as a test for mem- 
bership in the church, but authorizes the 
recognition of devout persons “who can not 
be persuaded to attend the class-meeting ”’ 
as communicants, and the issuing of communi- 
cants’ tickets to them. A committee was ap- 
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pointed to prepare counsels and suggestions 
for a more efficient conduct of the society 
classes. A form of service for the public 
recognition of members was prepared. The 
subject of the conduct of the Rey. George 
Brown, missionary in New Britain and New 
Ireland, who had in 1878 conducted a military 
or police expedition against cannibal chiefs 
who had kiJled and eaten some of the mission- 
ary teachers, was reviewed, and Mr. Brown 
was heard in his own defense. A resolution 
which had been passed by the New South 
Wales and Queensland Conference, recognizing 
the dangerous position in which Mr. Brown 
had been placed, but regretting that no other 
course than the one he had taken was open to 
him which would insure the safety of those of 
whom he was regarded as the protector, was 
approved; and a resolution was afterward 
adopted, expressing sympathy with Mr. Brown, 
and intimating that he had not violated the 
regulations which governed the missionary 
work of the Church. A proposition from the 
English Wesleyan Missionary Society asking 
to be relieved from its engagement to assist 
the Australasian missions with funds, on paying 
£1,500 for the current year and £750 for the 
next year, was accepted, with the reservation 
of the right to review the subject in the next 
General Conference. 

MEXICO (Estapos Unipos pr México, or 
Reptprica Mrxroana). The following table, 
reproduced from the “ Anales,” published by 
the Ministry of Public Works in 1881, exhibits 
the population of the different States, etc., of 
the republic, with their capitals, and the num- 
ber (for the most part estimated) of inhabit- 
ants contained in these last: 




















STATES, ETC. oo Capitals. INES 
tion, tion. 
BOOrAcge sce niceties 115,298) Ures sc.cacackine 8,000 
Qhihnahtia, Jeoe. 4, cee 225,541| Chihuahua. 12.000 
Coahuila 1.5%. <teketan 130,026} Saltillo... 26,000 
Nuevo Leon.......... 203,284! Monterey.... 14,000 
Tamaulipas .......... 140,137} Ciudad Victoria, . 6,000 
Wera Cruz). cece 542,918; Vera Cruz*..... 10,000 
Tabasco..... 104,747, San Juan Bautista} 6,000 
Campeachy 90,413) Campeachy...... 14,000 
Yucatan .. 802,815) Mérida.......... 80,000 
Sinalogisceatactewe tok 186,491} Culiacan......... 8,000 
OANSCOma. coaet- aeeees | 983,484 Guadalajara...... 80,000 
Colimay. cj. eek cman 65,827], ‘Colima’? scene 25,000 
Michoacan............ 661,534) Morelia.......... 30,000 
Guerrero,........0... 295,590) Tixtla.. we. | 5,000 
Qajacd ia masweoactes: 744,000) Oajaca........... 26,745 
Ghiapas sates cerenes 205,362) San Cristébal....| 10,000 
Duyangoence ase ove 190,846! Durango,........ 12,000 
ZACALOCAS\. coiwsiieasies’ 422,506] Zacatecas........ 16,000 
Aguas Calientes ...... 140,430! Aguas Calientes..| 81,842 
San Luis Potosi.,..... 516,486) San Luis Potosi..| 40,000 
Guanajuato.... ...... 834,845) Guanajuato...... 62,102 
Quierétard.... 4... .55. 203,250) Querétaro........ 27,560 
EUidaleo: veh mite siete 427,350) Pachuca......... 12,000 
MOXI00 sn;c te vee taeraae TLOBTO!' Tolwcansmeteemes 6,342 
IM OPOLOS), mae ueasiecnicen 159,160 
Piehla foetcwee eect 784,466 
Maxoala ccewaestteieee 138,988} 
Federal District....... 351,804 
Lower California (Ter.)| 30,208 
Total... wera ves <eis 9,908,011 














é * Until recently Jalapa was the capital of the State of Vera 
ruz. ° 
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In the official report above referred to the 
area of the republic is set down at 1,921,240 
square kilometres (741,791 square miles), while 
in statistical returns of an official character, 
published in 1869 and 1873, it stood at 761,640 * 
square miles. Of the total population shown 
in the foregoing table, it is calculated that 52 
per cent, or 5,130,597, are females. The clas- 
sification by races appears as follows in the 
“Anales”: Europeans and Spanish-Ameri- 
cans, 1,882,522; pure-blooded Indians, 8,765,- 
044 (the Mexicanos and Ouitlatecos numbering 
together 1,626,511); and mixed races, 4,260,- 
445. According to Humboldt, the population 
of New Spain in 1804 was5,764,731; and Don 
Fernando Navarro y Noriega gave it (for 1810) 
at 6,122,354, distributed as follows: 


Europeans and Spanish-Americans........ 1,097,928 
eee aly a oud Nara ase dlsene bade 8,676,281 
PUR ere CONE rate re \aisielara nie eqaie sieeve micie.n\s vie 1,338,706 
PCQULAINOLOLW NW einiamicts cdieaip. «hat: necicke tenes 4,229 
ER EPURAIS CIOUEEG iy ob niki mis cia ais pisiais wa @meinie cre 8,112 
MEN NE tees e'e oe bis. mS Aiea wid n'ai S' rn ass diane 2,098 

EROLAI ER ek Naiisia soos da/e pace wae eile Sas ate 6,122,354 


Then the absolute increase of the Mexican 
population in seventy-two years has been a 
little over 50 per cent; but in order to deter- 
mine the precise rate of increase, allowance 
should be made for the population of the for- 
mer provinces of the republic—New Mexico, 
Texas, and (Upper) California. The numeri- 
cal superiority of females over males among 
the native inhabitants of the hot lands (tierras 
calientes) of the intertropical regions is a curi- 
ous fact observed in Mexico as, in general, 
elsewhere in tropical countries. 

The President of the Republic is General 
Manuel Gonzalez, inaugurated December 1, 
1880. The Cabinet was composed of the fol- 
lowing ministers: Foreign Affairs, Sefior Igna- 
cio Mariscal; Interior, Sefior Carlos Diez Gu- 
tierrez; Finance, Sefior F. Landero y Cos; 
War, General H. Trevifio; Justice and Public 
Instruction, Sefior E. Montes; Public Works, 
General C. Pacheco. 

The President of the Supreme Court (and 
consequently, by the terms of the Constitution, 
Vice-President of the Republic) is Licentiate 
Ignacio L. Vallarta; and the magistrates are: 
Licentiates Pedro Ogazon, Manuel Alas, Miguel 
Blanco, José Maria Bautista, Juan de Mata 
Vazquez, Eleuterio Avila, Jesus M. Vazquez 
Palacios, Manuel Contreras, Juan Manuel Sal- 
dafia, Pascual Ortiz, and José Fernando Coro- 
fia; with Sefior José Eligio Mufioz, Attorney- 
General, and the Procurator-General. 

The Governor of the Federal District (ap- 
pointed by the President of the Republic for 
an unlimited term) is Sefior R. Fernandez. 
The other Governors were as follows: 

Aguas Calientes..... Sefior R. Avellanos. 


Campeachy......--- ‘* Arturo Shielz. 

Wha pages c ce s= <1 “Miguel Utrilla. 
Chihuahuas... c< « — Luis Terrazas. 
Ooahwilanne- css «“ — Eyaristo Madero. 
@olimaeece ne cesses “ Francisco Santa Cruz. 





* See “ Annual Cyclopedia” for 1874, in which and in the 
volumes for 1875 and 1879 are interesting statistics concern- 
jng population. 
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Durango .. Licentiate Francisco Gomez del Palacio, 
Guanajuato, . i Manuel Munoz Ledo. 
Guerrero .... General D. Alvarez. 

Hidalgo...... ; “ Rafael Cravioto, 

DIG cisemno stool Sefor Fermin G. Riestra. 

Mex GOjyaseacisters fells “J. Zubieta. 

Michoacan.......... “ P. Dorantes. 
Morelosysciscisrersieicics “Carlos Quaglia. 


G. Garza Garcia, 
Oajaea.cnnicinsceeccen General Porfirio Diaz. 





PUSDIAs 5 aca, setrouten “Juan N. Mendez, 
Querétaro...... .. Senor Francisco G. de Cosio, 
San Luis Potosi “\ Francisco Bustamante. 
Sinaloa........ .. ‘Mariano Martinez de Castro. 
onoramec cman ©) (On Ortiz: 

TADARCO\. <a .2 seine “ M. Foucher. 
Tamaulipas......... ‘« Antonio Canales. 
Wlaxeala...55.!-.daess “  Grajales. 

Viera Oren iaicae “  Apolinar Castillo. 
SYRUGR TAN. Feci crctevats ore “Ancona, 
Zacatecas........... “ Jesus Aréchiga. 


Tiburcio Montiel. 


The State Governors are elected for a term 
of four years. The Governor of the Territory 
of Lower California is appointed by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The Mexican Minister to the United States 
is Sefior Don Matias Romero, accredited in 
April, 1882, and successor to Sefior M. de Za- 
macona; and the Mexican Consul-General in 
New York is Dr. Juan N. Navarro. The 
United States Minister to Mexico is Hon. P. 
H. Morgan; and the United States Consul- 
General at the capital is Mr. David H. Stroth- 
er. The Archbishop of Mexico is the Rt. Rey. 
P. A. de Labastida (18638). 

The army in 1881 was composed approxi- 
mately as follows: 20 battalions of foot: 12,- 
200 men and 740 officers; 14 regiments of 
horse: 4,850 men and 518 officers; 6 bri- 
gades (of 5 batteries each) of artillery: 1,645 
men and 180 officers; coast-guards: 71 men 
and 22 officers; 9 corps of rural guards (guar- 
dias rurales): 1,692 men and 192 officers ; 
and Inyalids: 280 men and 19 officers—total, 
22,367 rank and file. The navy consists of 
five gunboats. 

The national revenue for the fiscal year 
1879-80 was set down at $21,936,165.39 in 
the returns of the Zesoreria General de la 
Federacion. In the budget for that year the 
revenue was estimated at $16,303,455. 

The amount and branches of the expendi- 
ture for the same year appeared as follows, in 
the same official returns: 


Lower Califor'a(Ter.) 





EXPENDITURE, 
TegislativeR ower. stems ssemellsnaise ste viete oleiets $901,897 69 
Executive Power........... fe 42,170 48 
Sudiclary. .-cnc.cse te elders 319,915 91 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. . 255,290 88 
es of the Interior . 2,482,168 14 
as of Justice and Public Instruction,... 1,057,188 00 
Ee of Publle Works eters icstiilenen: ve 2,179,088 57 
cs, Of Himanes wise airs asi <ga steal access 4,565,519 8T 
ee of War and Marine. ......-..2cs.s0 8,678,562 66 
Total, «cca eel tn eae eee ea alestsTocelsoG $20,431,797 20 


On comparing the total actual expenditure 
(as shown in the foregoing table) with the rey- 
enue, it will be seen that the year 1879-80 
was marked by a deficit of $4,128,342, which, 
however, is below the usual standard of an- 
nual deficits * in Mexico. 





* See “ Annual Cyclopedia” for 1880, p. 511. 
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Of the $1,057,183 expended by the Ministry 
of Justice and Public Instruction, $636,811 
was for the latter branch. It should be re- 
marked, that the expenses of primary instruc- 
tion, like those of the benevolent institutions, 
are defrayed out of the funds of the various 
municipalities. By far the heaviest drain on 
the Mexican Treasury is the War Department, 
the outlay for account of which in 1879-80 
amounted to $8,678,562, or rather more than 
two fifths of the entire revenue. The Depart- 
ment of Public Works, etc. (Fomento), dis- 
bursed $1,219,063 for railways (subsidies, etc.). 

The following schedule presents the budget 
estimates for each of the four years commenc- 
ing 1878-79: 








YEARS. Revenue, Expenditure. 
BS Oiretereistnels itis eels -$16,128,807 $22,108,046* 
SL SHOS ISO rere raters cleres cies 16,303,455* 28,334, 636* 
ASSOM SIUM, ccs sics ee 17,811,125* 23,128,218* 
188182. ccs cco wsns 25,725,000* 25,221 ,696* 





In the estimated revenue for 1881-82 figures 
an item of $4,000,000, the presumed yield of 
a “new impost on tobacco and a new stamp- 
tax”; and the lottery-tax (consisting of an im- 
post of 10 per cent on the prizes drawn in the 
State lotteries) stands at $60,000, against $32,- 
856 for the year immediately preceding. 

To the statements given in the ‘‘ Annual Oy- 
clopedia ” for 1880 (page 511), in relation to 
the national debt of the Mexican Republic, 
there is nothing of importance to add here, 
save the following declaration published by the 
Mexican Minister in Paris: 


LEGATION oF THE Unirep SrarEs or Mexico IN Panis, 
Paris, Janwary 17, 1881. f 

It has come to my knowledge that the name of the 
Mexican Government has been mixed up in a very 
recent speculation in Mexican bonds, under the im- 
pression that persons of American nationality were 
urchasing for its account. This report lacks all 
oundation. The Mexican Government has nothing 
whatever to do with them. 

The name of the Government of Mexico is fre- 
sneney being used with reference to the Mexican 

ebt, with the evident object of bringing about rises 
and falls in the bonds. I am bound to declare that 
no person whatever has been or is authorized to use 
the name of the Mexican Government; and whatever 
telegrams may be supposed to come or may come from 
Mexico in reference to the debt should be received 
with the greatest mistrust from whatever sources the 
may proceed or by whomsoever they may be received. 
I do not know the intentions of my Government, but 
I can assert that, when the moment for the settlement 
of the Mexican credit shall be thought to have arrived, 
steps will be taken to give due publicity to all inter- 
ested as to the intention of the Mexican Government ; 
and that, therefore, all letters or telegrams (so fre- 

nena received from Mexico from persons in confi- 

ential communication with some member of the 
Government) on questions connected with our credit 
may be treated as wholly untrustworthy. 

E. VELASCO, 


The fifth annual installment ($300,000) of 
the Mexican indemnity to the United States 


was paid in 1881 with equal punctuality as in 
the preceding years. 





* From official publications. 
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The supineness of the Government in regard 
to the publication of commercial statistics ren- 
ders it impossible to obtain any other informa- 
tion than that (very meager indeed, owing to 
the same difficulty) included in the consular 
reports to the Department of State. In an 
octavo volume of nearly 700 pages, issued from 
the Ministerio de Fomento, no allusion to the 
foreign trade of the republic is anywhere met 
with, notwithstanding some forty pages are 
taken up with Federal and State finance re- 
ports! Reference may be made to the “ An- 
nual Cyclopedia” for 1880 (page 512) for de- 
tails concerning trade and industries. With 
greater facilities for the transportation of her 
varied products to the coasts and frontiers, 
Mexico finds her commerce with Europe and 
the United States already considerably ex- 
tended; but the increase will be still more ap- 
parent when some of the new railways now in 
process of construction shall have been com- 
pleted. Sincere well-wishers of Mexico have 
for some time past been urging upon the atten- 
tion of both governments the necessity of a 
commercial treaty between that country and 
the United States. Such a measure could not 
fail to turn the tide of Mexican commerce from 
European shores to our own, with incalculable 
benefit to the countries on either side of the 
Rio Grande. 

The great problem of the hour for Mexico 
is the execution of her numerous railway proj- 
ects, due for the most part to American enter- 
prise, but eagerly accepted and encouraged by 
the Mexican Government as the means of de- 
veloping her unbounded natural resources, and 
elevating her to the place which Nature de- 
signed her to occupy among Western nations. 
The following extract from a circular issued by 
the Board of Directors of the Mexican Central 
Railway Company, and the remarks on railway 
concerns contained in President Gonzalez’s 
message, of which a few paragraphs are also 
here transcribed, will throw some light on the 
progress already achieved in this direction: 

Mextoan Centrat Ratbway Company, Lanrep, } 
Boston, April 12, 1882. f 
Circular No. 8. 

This company has constructed 218 miles of its 
main line from the city of Mexico north, and 136 miles 
from Paso del Norte south, and twenty miles on the 
Tampico line. Total amount of road constructed to 
date, 374 miles. The total interest on bonds issued 
and to be issued this year, including coupons due 
January 1, 1883, will amount to $991,935. After a 
careful examination of the earnings of the road, as far 
as reported, and the estimates of General Manager 
Fink and General Superintendent Anthony, together 
with the information obtained from all other sources, 
I estimate the gross earnings of the road for the year 
1882, exclusive of earnings on company’s materials, at 
$1,798,584; deducting 60 per cent for operating ex- 
penses (the company paying no taxes), the net earn- 
ings applicable to interest will be $7 19,434. The com- 
pany has reserved in the treasury $2,000 of the first- 
mortgage bonds and $2,000 of the stock per mile, 
which may be applied to the payment of interest dur- 
ing construction if required. When the main line is 
constructed, this reserve will amount to $5,800,000 of 
bonds and $2,500,000 of stock. The gross earnings 
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on the division of the road from the city of Mexico 
north have been up to date $200,000, exclusive of 
company material. The amount of subsidy due the 
company on the line already constructed is about 
$5,500,000, and certificates are now being delivered as 
fast as they can be executed. The cash collected on sub- 
sidy to date is $97,500. This collection was principally 
made at Vera Cruz, no reports having been received 
from more distant custom-houses. Basing our estimate 
upon the amount of duties paid into the several cus- 
tom-houses of the ss in the year 1881, the com- 
pany expects to collect in cash the sum of $800,000 
during the present year. The board have resolved to 
construct the main line as fast as possible, and hope 
to complete the same during the year 1883; and, to 
justify them in making contracts for materials in sea- 
son, so that the work shall not be interrupted, they 
have decided to raise the sum of $6,032,500, and they 
now offer to subscribers, under circular No. 1, or their 
assigns, the first right to subscribe for that amount, 
each subscriber under said circular being entitled to 
subscribe for the same number of blocks which he 
now holds under circular No.1. After aoe of 
the first ten per cent no further calls will be :ade 
until the subscription under circular No. 2 is ex- 
hausted, which will probably be about September 1, 
1882. 


The total length of railway lines in operation 
throughout the country in 1881 has been given 
at 1,865 kilometres (1,166 miles), including 166 
kilometres of tramways or horse-car lines. The 
aggregate passenger traffic for 1880 has been 
reported at $8,196,161; the aggregate tonnage 
of freight at 272,809,729; and the excess of 
receipts over expenditures at $4,670,208. 

Among other important subjects referred to 
by President Gonzalez in his message on the 
occasion of the opening of Congress, April 1, 
1881, were the following: 


GENTLEMEN Deputies AND Senators: To-day we 
inaugurate the second term of your sessions, which I 
am happy to say commences under the most favorable 
circumstances and amid the most flattering prospects. 
There is no portion of our national domain whose in- 
habitants are not at this time in the enjoyment of 
poe and if, as there seems to be every reason to 
hope, the good sense of the Mexican people shall con- 
tinue to develop and strengthen in this direction, at 
no distant day perhaps we, the people of the New 
World, changing characters and ceasing to be actors 
may become the tranquil spectators of the social and 
political convulsions of Europe. 

The Minister of the Interior, with the view of en- 
larging and regulating our facilities of intercourse, 
both external and internal, holds under advisement 
various proposals of contracts with steamship com- 
panies, having already concluded a contract with par- 
ties in Tabasco for regular lines of communication 
between the gulf ports and in the interest of the 
coasting-trade. 

I do not doubt that you will hear with especial 
interest.the report of the Deparimbie of Public Works, 
as the subject of internal improvements and their 
decisive influence on the future prosperity of the coun- 
try is now the absorbing idea of the Mexican people 
as well as of its rulers. On the 10th of March last the 
submarine cable was completed connecting the oe 
of Vera Cruz and Tampico with Brownsville, Texas, 
thus putting our republic in direct Pepaplie com- 
munication with the rest of the civilized world. 
Within the present month a telegraphic line between 
Sinavla and Guadalupe de los Reyes will be finished, 
and that uniting Culiacan with Alamos commenced. 
A branch line from Cuencamie to Villa Lerdo in 
Durango is finished, and the line from Caxaca to Te- 
huantepec prolonged to Tuchatan to unite with that 
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from the State of Chiapas, which has already reacheé 
Truxtla Guttierez. Contracts have been made for the 
construction of a line from Tacotalpa to San Christo- 
bal, which will unite Tabasco and Chiapas ; and the 
necessary materials have already been ordered trom 
abroad to construct a line which is to unite Yucatan 
and Campeachy with Tabasco, and, eventually, with 
Vera Cruz. Several important lines will also be com- 
menced very shortly in the frontier States of the 
north. The Morelos Railroad Company has now con- 
structed about sixty-three miles of track, which will 
be extended to Cuantla in a short time. The Govern- 
ment has accepted two and a half miles of the branch 
which is to unite this road with that from Mexico 
city to Vera Cruz. The State government of Guer- 
rero has transferred to a company the concession of a 
railroad from Acapulco to this capital, and in the 
month of May next the work will be commenced in 
Acapulco. The different lines which are to unite 
Vera Cruz and Jalapa, Jalapa and San Andrés, Pue- 
bla and San Marcos, are also in course of construc- 
tion. The Vera Cruz and Alvarado Company have 
also completed seven and a half miles of track. The 
line from Mérida to Progreso in' Yucatan is about 
being finished ; of the line from Mérida to Peto, the 
Government has accepted about nine miles ; and work 
has been begun on the other line which is to connect 
that capital with Calkini. The railroad of Hidalgo 
has in operation about seventeen miles, and that lead- 
ing from Puebla to Izricar has a branch extending to 
Cholula. Work is actively progressing on the ine 
from Puebla to San Martin Texmelucan, as well as on 
the projected line from Matamoras to Monterey. The 
Central Railroad Company has laid its track nearly to 
Tula, widened the track from Celaya to Irapuato, and 
is pushing the work of reconnoitring and surveyin 

on the lines from San Luis Potosi to Tampico, an 

from Chilmalma to Paso del Norte. The Mexican 
Construction Company is making its embankments 
from this city to Toluca, and has commenced the con- 
struction of the line of 'PAtzeuaro, Morelia, and Sala- 
manca, as likewise that from Zacatecas to San Luis 
Potosi—all of which privileges it has obtained by 
transfer. The same company has exhibited its plans 
for over thirty miles of the route from Manzanillo to 
the interior, and has actually commenced reconnoi- 
tring the route from Nuevo Laredo to Monterey. 
Twelve and a half miles of completed track, con- 
structed by the Sonora Company, and beginning at 
Guaymas, hee been accepted ; and, according to offi- 
cial information now in possession of the Executive, 
the road will have reached Hermosillo before the rainy 
season commences. The Tehuantepec Company, 
taking advantage of the dry season, has pushed its 
work with energy, drawing their laborers from the 
“Tierra Templada,’’ and pushing their reconnoitring 
parties southward across the isthmus for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the most convenient terminus on 
the Pacific. The Executive submits to the enlight- 
ened consideration of Congress the contract which 
he has entered into with Mr. James B. Eads for the 
construction of a ship-railway across the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec. It is with peculiar satisfaction that 
I feel justified in announcing to Congress the favor- 
able condition of the public Treasury, and the fact 
that it is evidently and progressively improving. 
From official data we are assured that during the 
first six months of the present fiscal year the Fed- 
eral income, when compared with six months of the 
preceding et exhibits an increase of more than 
$400,000. It may be safely presumed that the second 
half year will show a proportionate increase, and in 
this case the total public income will reach $21,000,- 
000* per annum, while in former years, with the ex- 
ception of the last, it fluctuated between $17,000,000 
and $19,000,000. The state of the prea itis to be 
hoped, may be still further improved by the labors of 
the various commissions which have been appointed 
for the purpose of suggesting a plan of assessment in 


* Compare statement on page 567. 
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the Federal District—of amending as far as poppe 
the tariff now in force, and consulting generally as to 
the easiest method of augmenting the public revenues 
and regulating the collection of the Federal taxes. The 
estimates of receipts and expenditures of the Treasury 
for the incoming fiscal year were laid before Congress 
on the day designated by the Constitution ; and I can 
assure you that not only the Executive but the whole 
country will view with approbation the prompt and 
zealous action of both Chambers in giving this budget 
that timely attention which our fundamental law re- 
quires for it, without proposing to interfere with other 
important business. Ae 

ur infant navy has been increased by the addition 
of one vessel, bearing the honored name of Benito 
Juarez, and attached to the Pacific service. 


Since the signing of the convention referred 
to in the article ‘‘Guatemala” in our volume 
for 1879, events have transpired of a nature to 
interrupt the cordial relations hitherto existing 
between Mexico and Guatemala. The estrange- 
ment, at first the outgrowth of misunderstand- 
ings concerning the question of boundaries long 
pending between the two republics, has been 
confirmed by the appeal on the part of Gua- 
temala for the friendly intervention of the 
United States, which latter step provoked the 
publication by the Mexican Minister of For- 
eign Relations, Sefior Don Ignacio Mariscal, of 
a pamphlet entitled “ Difficulties between Mex- 
ico and Guatemala; Proposed Intervention of 
the United States; some Official Documents,” 
and containing, besides, ex-Secretary Blaine’s 
correspondence on the subject to Mr. Morgan, 
United States Minister to Mexico, a recapitula- 
tion of the more important phases of the ques- 
tion from colonial times to the present day. 
Here follow a transcript of Mr. Blaine’s let- 
ter, and an extract of Sefior Mariscal’s exposi- 
tion of facts: 


MR. BLAINE TO MR. MORGAN. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, 
June 16, 1881. ; 
Pure H. Morean, Z£3q., etc., ete. 

Sir: In my instructions of the 1st instant and to- 
day, [have so clearly amplified the spirit of good- 
will which animates this Government toward that of 
Mexico, that I am sure no room for doubt can remain 
as to the sincerity of our friendship. Believing that 
this friendship and the frankness which has Ae 
distinguished the policy of this country toward its 
neighbors warrant the tender of amicable counsel 
when occasion therefor shall appear, and deeming 
such counsel due to our recognized impartiality, and 
to the position of the United States as the founder 
and, in some sense, the guarantor and guardian of 
republican principles on the American Continent, it 
seems proper now to instruct you touching a point 
upon which we feel some natural concern. I refer to 
the question of boundaries and territorial jurisdic- 
tion pending between Mexico and Guatemala. In 
the time of the empire the forces of Iturbide overran 
a large part of the territory of what now constitutes 
Central America, which had then recently thrown off 
the Spanish domination. The changing fortunes of 
war resulted in the withdrawal of Mexican forces 
from most of that region, except the important proy- 
inces of Soconusco and Chiapas, which remained 
under their control. Since that time the boundaries 
between the two countries have never been adjusted 
upon a satisfactory basis. Mexico, become a repub- 
lic, did not forego claims based on the imperial policy 
of conquest and absorption; while Guatemala, resist- 
ing further progress of Mexican arms, and disputing 
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step by step the conquest already made, has never 
been able to come to a decision with her more power- 
ful neighbor concerning the relative extension of 
their jurisdiction in the disputed strip of territory 
lying between the Gulf of Tehuantepec and the 
peninsula of Yucatan. Under these circumstances 
the Government of Guatemala has made a formal ap- 
plication to the President of the United States to lend 
his good offices toward the restoration of a better 
state of feeling between the two republics. This ap- 
plication is made in frank and conciliatory terms, as 
to the natural protector of the rights and national in- 
tegrity of the republican forms of government exist- 
ing so near our shores, and to which we are bound by 
so many ties of history and of material interest. This 
Government can do no less than give friendly and 
considerate heed to the representations of Guatemala, 
even as it would be glad to do were the appeal made 
by Mexico in the interest of justice and a better under- 
standing. The events, fresh in the memory of the liv- 
ing generation of Mexicans, when the moral and mate- 
rial support of the United States, although then en- 
gaged in a desperate domestic struggle, was freely lent 
to avert the danger with which a foreign empire threat- 
ened the national life of the Mexican Republic, afford 
a gratifying proof of the purity of motives and be- 
nevolence of Hapatiion with which the United States 
regard all that concerns the welfare and existence of 
its sister republics of the continent. It is alleged, on 
behalf of Guatemala, that diplomatic efforts to come 
to a better understanding with Mexico have proved 
unavailing ; that under a partial and ae ac- 
cord, looking to the ascertainment of the limits in dis- 
pute, the Guatemalan surveying parties sent out to 
study the land, with a view to proposing a basis of 
definitive settlement, have been imprisoned by the 
Mexican authorities ; that Guatemalan agents for the 
taking of a census of the inhabitants of the territory in 
question have been dealt with in like summary man- 
ner; and, in fine, that the Government of Mexico has 
slowly but steadily encroached upon the bordering 
country heretofore held by Guatemala, substituting 
the ‘local authorities of Mexico for those already in 
Posvension: and so widening the area in contention. 
t is not the present province of the Government of the 
United States to express an opinion as to the extent 
of either the Guatemalan or the Mexican claim to this 
region. Itis not a self-constituted arbitrator of the 
destinies of either country, or of both, in this matter. 
It is simply the impartial friend of both, ready to ten- 
der frank and earnest counsel touching anything which 
may menace the peace and prosperity of its neighbors. 
It is, above all, anxious to do any and every thing 
which will tend to make stronger the natural union 
of the republics of the continent in the face of the 
tendencies of other and distant forms of government 
to influence the internal affairs of Spanish America. 
It is especially anxious, in the pursuance of this great 
policy, to see the Central American republics more 
securely united than they have been in the past, in 
protection of their common interests, which interests 
are, in the outward relations, identical in principle 
with those of Mexico and of the United States. It 
feels that everything which may lessen the good-will 
and harmony so much to be desired between the Span- 
ish republics of the Isthmus must in the end disas- 
trously affect their mutual well-being. The responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of this common attitude of 
united strength is, in the President’s conception, 
shared by all, and rests no less upon the strong states 
than upon the weak, Without, eres im any way 
prejudging the contention between Mexico and Gua- 
temala, but acting as the unbiased counselor of both, 
the President deems it his duty to set before the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico his conviction of the danger which 
would ensue to the principles which Mexico has so 
signally and successfully defended in the past should 
disrespect be shown to the boundaries which separate 
her from her weaker neighbors, or should the author- 
ity of force be resorted to in the establishment of 
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rights over territory which they claim, without the 
conceded justification of her just title thereto. And 
especially would the President regard as an untriendly 
act toward the cherished plan of upbuilding strong 
republican governments in Spanish America, if Mex- 
ico, whose power and generosity should be alike sig- 
nal in such a case, shall seek or permit any misunder- 
standing with Guatemala when the path toward a 

acific avoidance of trouble is at once so easy and so 
unperative an international duty. You are directed 
to seek an interview with Senor Mariscal, in which 
to pees him with the purport of this instruction. 
In doing so, your judgment and discretion may have 
full scope to avoid any misunderstanding on his part 
of the spirit of friendly counsel which prompts the 
President’s course. Should Senor Mariscal evince a 
disposition to become more intimately acquainted 
with the President’s views after your verbal exposi- 
tion thereof, you are at liberty to read this dispatch 
to him, and, should he so desire, to give him a copy. 

Tam, sir, your obedient servant 

(Signed) JAMES G. BLAINE. 


EXTRACT OF SENOR MARISCAL’S EXPOSITION. 


. . . The complaints of the Guatemalans are not 
sincere, and the government of General Barrios knew 
very well how different are the facts of the case from 
the statements made to the Government at Washing- 
ton. Even before consulting the President, he could 
assure Mr. Morgan that the good offices of his gov- 
ernment were received with high esteem by the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico. There is as yet, he added, no 
motive whatever for the fear that the latter will appeal 
to force to resolve the boundary question with Guate- 
mala, which for many years has been under pacific 
and patient discussion, the Mexican Government hay- 
ing always been the promoter of the discussion, and 
of its solution by friendly measures. The recent 
events of which the Guatemalan Government com- 
plained had been the subject of discussions in which 
the arguments of Mexico had not been answered, the 
last notes of the Mexican Government having usually 
been left without reply. The tactics of the Govern- 
ment of Guatemala had consisted in appealing, for 
lack of reasons, to delays and evasions. The present 
state of the question is, that the survey of the frontier 
by commissions of engineers a by the two 
governments is still pending. he appointment of 
these commissions was made by virtue of a conven- 
tion promoted by Mexico, in which was stipulated the 
suspension of negotiations upon boundaries until the 
said frontier could be surveyed, and certain points 
which formed the basis of discussion could be astro- 
nomically determined. 

The Mexican Government positively desires to bring 
the question of boundary to a just and pacific con- 
elusion, and it is not possible at present even to 
say whether this question, at least in yore may be- 
come a proper one for an arbitration. s to the per- 
fect title of Mexico to the State of Chiapas, including 
the department or district of Soconusco, of which it 
has been in possession for so many years, the Mexican 
Government has several times declared that it does 
not and can not decorously admit any question. 
What it has consented to diseuss among the claims of 
Guatemala, and for which it has been surveying and 
mapping out the frontier, is the matter of the bound- 
aries of Chiapas and Soconusco, on the Guatemala 
side. But it may readily be seen that this can not 
yet give occasion to an arbitration, since the data have 
not yet been obtained which have been thought in- 
dispensable for the decision of the points at issue. 
Mexico is very far from absolutely refusing arbitra- 
tion, but does not think it possible at present, for the 
reasons just mentioned, and reserves her decision as 
to accepting it in the future, concerning certain points 
on which it might be useful. 

Mexico can never forget what was witnessed by the 

resent generation of Mexicans as referred to by the 
fen Mr. Blaine—i. e., that the United States lent 
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their generous moral support, when, being invaded by 
a foreign army, her people struggled alone and without 
resources from abroad against a Nuropean monarch 
and his instrument in this country, who was supported 
by certain misguided elements at home. Nor will she 
forget that the sentiment of the American people 
during that crisis clearly showed that, if the United 
States had not been engaged in a civil war of vast 
pron orn one) the support given to Mexico would haye 

een more than moral, and would have sufficed to 
terminate the struggle some years earlier, 

In the same note eee Blaine’s) it is stated 
that the forces of the Emperor Iturbide having occu- 
pied a large portion of the territory of Central Amer- 
1ca, the fortune of war forced them to abandon all 
that territory except Soconusco and Chiapas, and that 
Mexico, after becoming a republic, did not desist from 
reclamations founded upon the imperial policy of ab- 
sorption and conquest. In this there are some his- 
torical errors, and especially one which is due, as al- 
ready stated, to one-sided allegations or to the fact 
that, unfortunately, the history of Mexico is not well 
known. Even during the empire of Iturbide it was 
not conquest but the free-will of the inhabitants of 
Chiapas and Soeonusco which determined their an- 
nexation to Mexico, as well as that of all the proy- 
inces of Central America except Salvador. In the 
use of the same liberty, they afterward separated 
from this country and formed with Guatemala a re- 
public; always excepting Chiapas and Soconusco, 
which, after Mexico became a republic, renewed their 
determination to remain incorporated therewith. As 
it is not possible here to recount the history of what 
occurred, it will suflice to mention that, on account 
of the ever-renewed claims of Guatemala, there have 
been published very sincere and carefully studied 
treatises with the object of proving the right which 
Mexico originally acquired to this portion of her pres- 
ent territory, basing it, not upon conquest, but upon 
the will of ‘the inhabitants, the proofs of which may 
be found in unquestionable documents which have 
been published. Among these publications are those 
respectively made by Don Manuel Larrainzar and 
Don Matias, Romero, persons well acquainted with the 
facts concerning Chiapas and Soconusco, since the 
former is a native of that State and the latter has re- 
sided in Soconusco, where he had to abandon his 
property, which was devastated by Guatemalan in- 
vaders. But, without alluding to the contents of the 
said publications, it will be understood how inaccurate 
are the attacks made upon the right of Mexico to 
these regions which form a State of the Union by 
simply examining the long and weighty note whic 
Senor Lafragua, as Minister of Foreign Affairs, ad- 
dressed to the Minister of Guatemala in this capital, 
under date of October 9, 1875, adjoining to it several 
documents of a conclusive tenor. This note, which 
has been circulated in a printed form, and in which 
the original rights of Mexico to Soconusco and Chi- 
apas, now pace beyond doubt by a possession of 
more than thirty and fifty years respectively, are vic- 
toriously illustrated and proved; this note, which 
should have given rise to a serious discussion, has re- 
mained up to the present time unanswered, as the 
Government of Guatemala habitually leaves those 
which it can not answer. The brief summary of that 
extended note will show by itself that the titles of 
Mexico have not consisted of absorption and con- 
quest, as the Hon. Mr. Blaine has been led to believe 
by means of calumnies against this repels. The 
closing words of that document are as follows: ‘t Sum- 
ming up the argument of the present note, the follow- 
ing points have been demonstrated: 1. Chiapas was 
a province similar to the others which formed the 
captainey-general of Guatemala. 2. Chiapas, on the 
3d day of September, 1821, freely separated from 
Guatemala and united with Mexico. 3. Chiapas, on 
the 12th day of September, 1824, again joined the 
United States of Mexico by the free choice of a ma- 
jority of her inhabitants (it having been previously 
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shown that the voting took place without the presence 
of Mexican forces in any part of the State, and that 
there was a large majority in favor of Mexico), 4. 
Soconusco, in 1821, was a partido of the Intendency 
of Chiapas, and as such united with the Mexican 
Empire. 5. Soconusco, in 1821, voted freely in favor 
of union with Mexico on the 8d day of May. 6. The 
act drawn up at Tapachula on the 24th day of July, 
1824, was a revolutionary and illegal procedure. 7. 
Central America recognized the Supreme Junta of 
Chiapas, and agreed to respect its decision,’ etc. 
Without copying the entire summary, the preceding 
will convince the reader that the Mexican Government 
has never based its original rights to Chiapas and So- 
conusco upon conquest. As to recent events, the 

oints of complaint against Mexico presented by the 
Hoveramiont of Guatemala to the Government of the 
United States are four in number : 

1. That the diplomatic efforts made to reach a set- 
tlement with Mexico have been fruitless. 

2. That there exists a preliminary and partial agreec- 
ment for the purpose of ascertaining what are the true 
limits ; and that the Guatemalan commissions of ex- 
ploration sent to survey the region in order to pre- 
pare the basis for a definitive settlement were im- 
prisoned by the Mexican authorities. 

3. That the agents of Guatemala charged to take a 
census of the territory in question were treated in the 
same manner, 

4. That the Mexican Government has cautiously 
but constantly invaded the frontier district which had 
heretofore been in the possession of Guatemala, re- 
placing the local authorities which were there exist- 
ing by those of Mexico, thus augmenting the area of 
the disputed territory. 

It will be convenient to reply to these points in the 
same order : 

1. Diplomatic efforts for the settlement of limits 
with Guatemala have always and exclusively been 
initiated by Mexico. In 1832 the Mexican Govern- 
ment sent Don Manuel Diez de Bonilla as Envoy and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, and in 1853 Don Juan N. 
de Pereda with the same character, without obtaining 
any result. Sefor Pereda remained in Guatemala un- 
til the year 1858, In the various interviews which 
he had with Don Manuel Pavon, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of that republic, that gentleman constantly 
refused to celebrate a treaty of limits, and said that 
Guatemala proposed, in the pending negotiations 
with Mexico, to simply recognize the statu quo of the 
frontier between the two countries without any alter- 
ation. Sefor Pereda had to suspend his official re- 
lations with the Government of Guatemala on account 
of the refusal of the latter to treat concerning limits, 
and because the said Government, in a discourteous 
and offensive manner, refused to grant the intern- 
ment of several emigrados from Mexico, who were 
conspiring against the peace of this republic. The 
question of limits was not again discussed until Octo- 
ber, 1873, when Senor Lafragua, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, addressed a note to Senor Garcia Granados, 
chargé Maffaires of Guatemala, indicating the neccs- 
sity that the question should be concluded. For that 
purpose he invited the Government of Guatemala to 
arpolt a plenipotentiary to open the negotiations in 
this capital. Senor Uriarte, the new “Minister of 
Guatemala, replied after some months, in July, 1874, 
after Senor Lafragua had asked him by note whether 
the said invitation was accepted, that he was pro- 
vided with full power to enter upon negotiations. 
On the 2ist of August Sefior Uriarte presented a 
memorandum to serve as a basis for discussion. Aft- 
er various conferences, Senor Lafragua replied to the 
memorandum, by a note dated October 9, 1875, with 
which he inclosed a draft of a treaty of limits be- 
tween the two republics. This important note, al- 
ready alluded to, has remained without reply, as has 
also been previously remarked. In July, 1877, nego- 
tiations were resumed between Senor Vallarta, as 
Plenipotentiary of Mexico, and Senor Uriarte, Minis- 
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ter of Guatemala. The result was the convention of 
December 7th of that year. 

2. The note of Mr. Blaine alludes to this conven- 
tion. By it, as already indicated, there was created 
a mixed commission of Mexican and Guatemalan en- 
gineers, charged with making a survey, forming plans, 
and fixing astronomically certain points in order to 
advance the Enon of. the question at issue, and 
afterward continue the discussion upon the limits 
of the two republics. In Article X it was stipulated 
that, cue the suspension of negotiations upon lim- 
its, the high contracting powers would religiously re- 
spect and cause to be respected the actual possession, 
not raising or allowing to be raised any question rela- 
tive to boundary-marks, and Preventing every act of 
hostility on the part either of the authorities or citi- 
zens of the two republics. The commissioners met 
at Tapachula, November 18, 1878, and began their 
operations. On the 26th of January, 1880, three en- 
gineers of the Guatemalan’ commission appeared in 
the vicinity of Cuileo Viejo, a village of Bocouusen 
accompanied by a number of Indians, and placed 
there a cross. The local authorities believed that 
this act was intended to advance the boundary-post 
of Pinabete, recognized as the limit between the two 
republics, and situated eight leagues farther north, as 
had been done years before by the inhabitants of 
Tacana, a village belonging to Guatemala. Under 
this belief they questioned the said engineers, and 
not receiving satisfactory explanations of the act, nor 
being shown any document proving their character 
as commissioners, the said authorities arrested them 
and sent them to Tapachula. There they were im- 
mediately set at liberty by the political chief, who 
gave them the fullest reparations. This is the only 
case of imprisonment of engineers which Guatemala 
can cite, and as to this incident that Government 
epoceres to be satisfied. The Mexican Government 
then believed that the local authorities had acted er- 
roneously, but later acts of the Government of Guate- 
mala show that it had really been intended to change 
the landmarks. 

3. A motive similar to the foregoing occasioned 
the arrest of the agents of Guatemala, to which allu- 
sion has been made. In December, 1880, a commis- 
sion, composed of the alcalde of Tacana and four 
other persons, proceeded to register the inhabitants of 
some rancherias, which, although a league distant 
from the Mexican village of Cuilco Viejo, form an in- 
tegral part thereof. They went—not, as alleged, to 
take a census in dispute territory, but—to exercise 
acts of jurisdiction in the place, in order afterward to 
adduce them as a proof of possession by Guatemala. 
It is to be noted that the inhabitants of Tacané, whose 
alealde is the present subject of discussion, were the 
same who at a former time advanced the boundary- 
post of Pinabete, and that the vancherias in question 
would have been on Guatemalan territory if the said 
landmark had remained where it was then placed, on 
which spot the cross was afterward raised by the 
Guatemalan engineers. The said commissioners, who 
thus violated the convention binding them to respect 
the actual possession, were therefore justly arrested, 
and turned over to the district judge, in order that 
he might act in accordance with the laws of Mexico. 
The Minister of Guatemala complained of this act, 
alleging that those rancherias belonged and had al- 
ways belonged to his country. In the reply made to 
him, under date of the 27th of January last, the inac- 
curacy of his assertions was proved by showing that 
those rancherias were within the provisional limits of 
Mexico, and that they belong to this republic, even 
according to the official map of Guatemala. In refut- 
ing the charges made by Senor Herrera in his note, 
against the Mexican authorities, it was shown by re- 
cent facts that the abuses have been on the pert of the 
Guatemalan authorities. As Sefior Herrera based the 
title of his country to the said points on the fact that 
there were certain assistant alcaldes appointed by the 
authority at Sibinal, a village of Guatemala, the un- 
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dersigned showed that the appointment had been first 
made after the signature of the convention which 
bound the two countries to respect the statu quo in 
regard to limits, and that consequently it only proved 
that Guatemala had violated her engagement. Senor 
Herrera confined himself to stating that he would in- 
form his government of this note, and it has thus far 
remained without reply. 

4. The accusations against Mexico under this 
fourth heading—i.e., a general charge of continual 
Mexican invasions of Guatemalan territory—are not 
only entirely false, but inconceivably ‘audacious. 
There exists a plar. of Soconusco made by Don José 
E. Ibarra, carefully formed, as is shown by the geo- 
graphical and statistical notices of that department 
given inthe margin. On it are marked in red ink the 
ancient limits, and in green those which seem to be 
recognized in recent times. The space between the 
two lines marks the advances made by Guatemala, 
and at the end of the marginal notices the dates are 
specified when they were effected. These invasions 
have been continued recently; the archives of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs are full of data upon 
those which have occurred since 1870. Without be- 
ing, perhaps, among the most notable, one of these 
invasions was for the purpose of destroying the prop- 
erty of Don Matias Romero, as already indicated. 
Senor Romero, who is well known in Washington 
where he represented Mexico for several years, could 
not, with all his characteristic moderation and pru- 
dence, prevent Guatemalan Indians, by order of a 
prefect of that nation, from invading his lands within 
the Mexican territory, destroying his property, carry- 
ing away prisoner one of his employés, and maltreat- 
ing others. In November, 1875, a epgioine was pre- 
sented to the Government of Guatemala for this act, 
but hitherto no reply has been made. On the other 
hand, that government has imputed to Sefior Romero 
conflagrations and other crimes within the territory 
of Guatemala—charges entirely improbable, and which 
that gentleman has, moreover, refuted at length. In 
the same month and year the engineer Don Alejandro 
Prieto, secretary of the Mexican legation in Guate- 
mala, made a survey of the frontier by direction of 
Senor Garza, then Mexican Minister to that Govern- 
ment. He made the journey and the survey in com- 
pany with General Barrios, President of Guatemala, 
as was stated by Seftor Garza in a letter addressed to 
Senor Lafragua, and by the government of Chiapas 
in a exbatah dated November 26, 1875. From this 
visit originated the sketch-map drawn up by Prieto, 
which may be found in this ministry, and which, as 
well from having been prepared under the inspection 
of President Barrios as for other reasons, can not be 
an object of suspicion to Guatemala. Upon it is 
marked the line which is the boundary in fact, and on 
it are also marked the points in dispute. To this line, 
then, must be referred the statw quo stipulated in the 
Convention of 1877. Now, the very notes of the 
Minister of Guatemala prove that his government, far 
from having respected it, has violated it at Tonintana, 
at Las Chicharras, Cuileo Viejo, and other points. 
That Government has gone so far as to defend the 
misdeeds of the Alcalde Meono, who attempted to 
assassinate a Mexican surveyor, and burned ranchos 
within the territory of Mexico. It has done more. 
In December of last year it sent, or permitted to be 
sent, a force under the orders of the Prefect of San 
Marcos (a department of Guatemala), which invaded 
our territory and destroyed the landmark of Pina- 
bete, the same which was demolished by the residents 
of Tacana, and which was reconstructed shortly after- 
ward. The said prefect then hoisted the flag of Gua- 
temala precisely upon the cross so mysteriously erect- 
ed by the Guatemalan engineers near Cuilco Vicjo. 
Complaint being made at Guatemala of these acts, 
that Government refused to give explanations to our 
minister, under the ee that the subject had to be 
treated in Mexico, because Senor Loaeza had no in- 
structions to receive them. The Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs, Senor Montiifar, being pressed by our repre- 
sentative, who sent him a copy of a note from the 
undersigned manifesting surprise at such conduct, re- 
Peed that the ground where these events took place 
elonged to Guatemala, without giving any reasons 
for such allegation, and overlooking the fact that the 
undersigned, in his note of the 27th of January last 
to which no repy has been given, had demonstrated 
the contrary. eanwhile the term of the Convention 
of December 7, 1877, had expired on December 31, 
1879, without the scientific commissions haying con- 
cluded their labors. The Mexican Government pro-- 
posed to that of Guatemala that the said convention 
should be renewed for a term long enough to attain 
the object desired, and ordered its engineers to remain 
on the frontier, as in fact they have remained, not- 
withstanding that the Guatemalan engineers were 
withdrawn by their government without the formality 
of advising that of Mexico. The President of Guate- 
mala personally informed our minister that he was 
willing to renew the convention, and that instructions 
to that end had been sent to Senor Herrera, Minister: 
of Guatemala in Mexico. Senor Herrera, however, 
considered himself for several months without suffi- 
cient instructions to negotiate, alleging that those 
received were not sufficiently explicit. It was only 
oe (July 11th) that Senor Herrera, having come 
to speak with the undersigned about the friendly ste 
taken by the Government of the United States, aon 
the observation having been made to him that the 
Government of Guatemala had not yet sent him the 
instructions offered, made known that he had received 
them in the desired form. This conduct of his gov- 
ernment, not at all sincere, and seemingly incompre- 
hensible, is now explained by the step which the 
President of Guatemala, through his representative 
has taken toward the Government of the Unite 
States. President Barrios wished, as may be inferred 
from the facts, to gain time while he applied to a 
friendly government complaining of injuries supposed 
to have been committed by the Government of Mens 
co, whose conduct he depicted with false colors while 
soliciting the interposition of good offices. In this 
a ee he SS however, to state 
that, at the request of Mexico, the renewal of the 
convention for the pared of the frontier was under 
advisement, a survey absolutely necessary, as declared 
by both governments, in order to fix the international 
limits, whether by diplomatic negotiations or other 
pacific means. The omissions and inexactitudes of 
the government of General Barrios, in its statements 
to the President of the United States, as well as its 
other acts concerning the question of limits with 
Mexico, show its policy upon this subject to be en- 
tirely lacking in sincerity and frankness. The facts 
briefly noted in this memorandum, and others which 
can not here be mentioned, authorize the suspicion 
that the said government, in addressing the President 
of the United States, has not really desired, as was 
pretended, to obtain the decision of an arbitrator upon 
the question of limits. It is very certain that it can 
not be ignorant of the impossibility for Mexico to 
admit any discussion of the rights she has to Chiapas 
and Soconusco, forming as they have done for many 
years a State ot the Union, an integral part of the 
republic, and that it also understands how impossible 
it isto fix the limits between this State and Guate- 
mala, before surveying the region in dispute, whoever 
may be the arbitrator charged to render such decis- 
ion. The object, then, in pretending to promote an 
arbitration, can not be other than to gain time, as on 
former occasions, to continue the partial invasions and 
enervate the action of the Mexican Government in the 
simple defense of the national territory. The under- 
signed, in order to place upon record the facts of the 
interview with the Hon. Mr. Morgan, and the obser- 
vations to which the note of the Hon. Mr. Blaine give 
occasion, has drawn up the present memorandum. . 
(Signed) IGNACIO MARISCAL.. 
Mexico, /uly 25, 1881. 
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MICHIGAN. The Legislature convened in 
regular triennial session on January 5th, and 
adjourned, sine die, June 11th, the session be- 
ing the longest ever held in the State. Num- 
ber of general acts passed, 290; local acts, 432; 
joint resolutions, 84; concurrent resolutions, 9. 
The joint resolutions included one submitting 
the question of a general revision of the Consti- 
tution of the State to the electors, to be voted 
upon at the general election to be held No- 
vember 7, 1882, pursuant to section 2 of Ar- 
ticle XX of the Constitution; also four amend- 
ments of the Constitution, as follows: 

1. Amending section 12, Article VI, so as 
to empower the Supreme Court to appoint its 
own clerk. 

2. Amending section 6, Article VI, to au- 
thorize the Legislature to provide for the elec- 
tion of additional circuit judges in the judicial 
circuit in which the city of Detroit may be 
situated, and authorizing the board of super- 
visors of the county of Wayne to vote an in- 
crease of salaries to the judges of such circuit, 
to be paid from the Treasury of Wayne County. 

8. Amending section 1, Article [X, so as to 
increase the salaries of circuit judges from 
$1,500 a year to $2,500. 

4. Amending section 10, Article X, to au- 
thorize the Legislature to provide, by general 
law, for a board of county auditors in each 
county, with “exclusive power to prescribe 
and fix the compensation for all services ren- 
dered for, and to adjust all claims against, their 
respective counties,” subject to the restriction 
“that no such board shall be established in 
any county, unless the board of supervisors of 
such county shall so direct by a majority vote 
of all the members-elect.” 

The first two amendments were voted upon 
and adopted at the election held April 4, 1881; 
the other two amendments will be voted upon 
November 7, 1882. 

Liberal appropriations were made in aid of 
the several educational and other State insti- 
tutions, including $400,000 for an additional 
asylum for the insane (since located at Traverse 
City in Traverse County); $100,000 for a new 
library-building at the university ; $38,775 for 
a laboratory, library, and other buildings, at 
the Agricultural College; $25,000 for a new 
building, for a training and practice school, at 
the State Normal School; $10,000 for alecture 
hall at the Reform School for Boys; $38,000 
for new buildings at the State Prison; $52,900 
for new buildings, permanent improvements, 
land, etc., at the Michigan Asylum for the In- 
sane, Kalamazoo; $75,000 for two new wings 
at the Eastern Asylum for the Insane, Pontiac, 
and $15,000 for working capital for the same 
asylum; $87,500 for two cottages, chapel, and 
school-building, gas-house, furniture, and perma- 
nent improvements at the State Reform School 
for girls; and $10,000 for the purchase of a 
building at Lansing for the use of the State 
School for the Blind. 

The laws relating to public instruction and 
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primary schools were revised and consolidated, 
and numerous fragmentary, crude, and con- 
flicting laws repealed. The principal change 
from prior statutes relates to the examination 
of teachers. In 1875 the Legislature abolished 
the office of county superintendent of schools 
(the incumbent of which office had afew years 
previous succeeded to a portion of the duties 
of the township school inspectors), and gaye 
the examination and licensing of teachers to a 
township superintendent of schools, to be 
elected at the regular township election. This 
change having proved unsatisfactory, fruitful 
only of a large crop of incompetent (and even 
illiterate) school-examiners, the act under 
notice abolished that office, and created a 
county board of examiners, consisting of three 
members. The chairmen of the several town- 
ship boards of school inspectors—ofiicials hay- 
ing in charge the formation of school districts 
and some administrative duties—were to meet 
on the first Tuesday in August, 1881, at the 
office of the county clerk in each county, and 
elect three school-examiners, one each for one, 
two, and three years, and annually thereafter 
one for the term of three years. The board is 
to hold at least two public examinations in each 
year, is to examine all applicants, and grant 
certificates to teachers in such form as the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction shall pro- 
vide, ‘‘but no certificate shall be granted to 
any person who shall not pass a satisfactory 
examination in orthography, reading, writing, 
grammar, geography, arithmetic, and the theory 
and art of teaching, and, after the year 1881, 
history of the United States and civil govern- 
ment.” Three grades of certificates are to be 
issued: the first grade to those who have taught 
at least one year with ability and success, to be 
good for three years and valid throughout the 
county; the second grade to teachers who have 
taught six months, good in the county for two 
years; the third grade a one-year license, but 
covering the same territory. Certificates may 
be suspended or revoked for cause. The secre- 
tary of the board is the chief officer of the 
board. Other provisions of the law are de- 
signed to secure a better grade of schools, as 
well as teachers, with more systematic and 
uniform supervision. 

The highway laws were revised and consoli- 
dated, also the drainage laws. A new provis- 
ion in the highway act substitutes a money: 
tax, to be expended by the commissioner, in 
lieu of the old system of work done by the 
property-holder, The change is to be made by 
a vote by ballot, at an annual or special town- 
ship meeting, on the written demand of twelve 
or more freeholders. The amount of money- 
tax is limited to one half of one per cent on 
the assessed valuation. Another provision per- 
mits twenty-five per cent of any person’s high- 
way tax to be paid by setting shade-trees along 
the highway, and the commissioner is required 
to see that a given number of shade-trees are 
planted in each year. Provision is also made 
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for erecting and maintaining at least one water- 
ing-trough in each road-district. 

The liquor-tax law was so amended as to 
largely increase the taxes on the manufacture 
and sale of both distilled and malt liquors. The 
taxes prescribed are: Distilled liquors—manu- 
facturing, $500 a year; selling at wholesale or 
at wholesale and retail, $500; selling at retail, 
$300. Brewed or malt liquors—manufactur- 
ing, $65 for 1,500 barrels, and $25 for each 
additional 1,000 barrels; selling at wholesale, 
or at wholesale and retail, $200. The strin- 
gency of the provisions of the tax law and of 
the police laws was also increased. In the 
same line of legislation is ‘an act for the pro- 
tection of children,” which prohibits the em- 
ployment of children under sixteen years old 
by showmen of various grades; their admission 
to bar-rooms, saloons, or other places where 
liquors of any kind are sold; the admission to 
or maintenance in any county poor-house of 
any child admissible to the State public schools; 
the giving of obscene books, pamphlets, prints, 
papers, police reports, etc., to any minor; em- 
ploying minors to distribute such prohibited 
printed matter, or the exhibition on any public 
street or highway in view of passing children 
of obscene prints, pictures, or prohibited arti- 
cles. 

The game laws were amended and made 
more stringent. At least one section of Act 
No. 151 is of interest to non-residents of the 
State. Section 2 reads: “No person, corpo- 
ration, or company, shall kill, or expose for 
sale, or have in possession, except alive, at any 
time, any deer, ruffed grouse, colin or quail, 
pinnated grouse, nor wild turkey, or any part 
of the carcass of the same, with the intention 
of sending or transporting, or having the same 
sent or transported, beyond the limits of this 
State.” The penalty for the violation of this 
provision is fifty dollars’ fine for each offense, 
or thirty days in jail if the fine is not paid. 

Act No. 18 is in the interest of women the 
possessions of whose husbands consist largely 
in personal property, and is entitled “An act 
to restrict the disposition of personal property 
by last will and testament.” The first restrict- 
ive clause reads: “If the testator shall leave 
surviving him a wife, the testamentary dispo- 
sition shall be subject to the election of such 
wife, to take any interest that may be given to 
her, by the testator in his last will and testa- 
ment; or, in lieu thereof, to take the sum or 
share that would have passed to her, under the 
statute of distributions, had the testator died 
intestate, until the sum shall amount to $5,000, 
and of the residue of the estate one half the 
sum or share that would have passed to her, 
under the statute of distributions, had the tes- 
tator died intestate; and, in case no provision 
shall be made for her in said will, she shall be 
entitled to the election aforesaid.” 

The statute under which persons on trial 
charged with crime have been permitted to 
make statements to the jury, not under oath, 
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was amended by Act No. 245, which provides 
that a defendant in a criminal case may be 
sworn as a witness at his own request. When 
sworn, he is to be subjected to cross-examina- 
tion, the same as any other witness. His neg- 
lect to testify shall not create any presumption 
against him, nor be commented upon before 
the jury. Former conviction may be shown 
for the purpose of affecting his credibility. 

By the provisions of Act No. 187, all that is 
necessary to constitute a written instrument 
a full warrantee deed of conveyance, is that it 
shall be worded in substance as follows: “A. 
B. conveys and warrants to ©. D.” (here de- 
scribe the premises) “ for the sum of ” (here in- 
sert the consideration), such conveyance to be 
dated and duly signed, sealed, and acknowl- 
edged. It shall not be necessary to use the 
words ‘‘heirs and assigns of the grantee” to 
create in the grantee an estate of inheritance, 
If any lesser estate is to be conveyed, it must 
be so expressed. A similar form is provided 
for a quit-claim deed, for a mortgage, and for 
the acknowledgment. 

Provision was made for turning over the 
bodies of persons dying in the poor-houses and 
prisons of the State, not claimed by relatives, 
to the demonstrator of anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, for the use of the medical 
schools of the State in the adyancement of 
anatomical science. Under the operations of 
this law, the provisions of which are well 
guarded, grave-robberies in the State have sub- 
stantially ceased. Provision was also made 
‘“‘for the medical and surgical treatment of 
dependent children at the hospital of the Mich- 
igan University,” including board, lodging, nurs- 
ing, and other proper care. 

Several amendatory railroad laws were 
passed; also important amendments made to 
the insurance laws; a commission established 
to “ provide for the adoption and use of a stand- 
ard form of fire-insurance policy ; an act passed 
for the incorporation of plate-glass insurance 
companies; one to preyent the soliciting or 
issuing of unauthorized fire or inland marine 
insurance policies in this State; and one for a 
millers’ insurance company, Acts were passed 
to prevent the adulteration of food, to prevent 
foul brood in bees, to prevent the spread of 
yellows in peaches, and to enlarge the powers 
of boards of health in villages and townships. 
A. commission was provided to revise the tax 
laws of the State, and the Governor appointed 
as such commission Messrs. John Moore, E. O. 
Grosvenor, William Chamberlain, C. A. Kent, 
and H. H. H. Hatch. The commission has com- 
pleted the labor assigned to it, and the several 
bills prepared will be submitted to the Legis- 
lature convened in special session on the 23d 
of February, 1882. 

The three most hotly contested measures 
considered during the session, or for many 
sessions, were: 1. A bill providing for the pur- 
chase of a sufficient number of copies of a com- 
pilation of the general laws of the State, made 
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by Andrew Howell, to supply State and local 
officials. The bill was opposed asa violation of 
section 15 of Article X VIII of the Constitution, 
which prescribes the method to be pursued in 
compiling the laws; the appointment of a com- 
piler by the two Houses, in joint convention; 
the approval of his work by two commissioners 
appointed by the Governor; and the printing ‘in 
such manner as shall be prescribed by law.” The 
friends of the bill claimed that the State could 
purchase a compilation as it could any other 
book or books; that the compilation in ques- 
tion was a superior work, and that, therefore, 
no reprint of the general laws was necessary 
within the meaning of the cited section. The 
bill passed the Senate without discussion, and 
almost unanimously. The opposition in the 
House was severe and prolonged, but the bill 
was passed by asmall majority. It was vetoed 
by the Governor as unconstitutional, though 
the Attorney-General of the State and many 
of the leading members of the bar had given 
written opinions holding it constitutional. The 
Senate promptly passed it over the veto; but 
the House laid the bill and veto-message on 
the table. Another bill was prepared, with a 
view to overcome the Governor’s objections to 
some of the details, passed by both Houses, and 
again vetoed. So the vexed question will come 
up again at the next regular session. 

2. A bill to confirm the action of the board 
of control of railroad lands, conferring certain 
lands, rights, franchises, powers, and privileges 
upon the Ontonagon and Brulé River Railroad 
Company. The lands in question were granted 
by Congress in 1856, to aid in the construction 
of a railroad from Ontonagon to the Wisconsin 
State line, and conferred by the State in 1857 
upon the Ontonagon and State-Line Railroad 
Company. The time named in the original 
grant for the construction of the road expired 
many years ago, but Congress had taken no 
steps to declare the grant forfeited. The oppo- 
nents of the bill held that the grant was for- 
feited years ago by non-compliance with its 
terms; that bona fide purchasers of large tracts 
of lands had acquired interests that could not 
be legislated away; and that homesteaders on 
the lands would be wronged if exception was 
not made in the bill in their favor. The Lake 
Superior Canal and Iron Company, which had 
located valuable lands within the territory cov- 
ered by the railroad grant, under the canal 
grant to which it had succeeded, joined per- 
sistently in the fight against the bill. The 
friends of the bill contended that no forfeiture 
could be had without the action of Congress, 
and cited decisions of the United States and 
State courts in defense of that position; that 
the sales made and patents issued were without 
warrant of law, the title having been all the 
time in the State; and that there were no bona 
Jide homesteaders on the lands. The discussion 
before the committee and also in the sessions 
were prolonged and heated, and charges of 
bribery and corruption were exchanged be- 
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tween the contestants. The bill finally passed 
the House by a vote of 69 to 23—two more 
than the necessary two thirds; and the Senate 
by a vote of 23 to 8—a single spare vote.* The 
bill was approved by the Governor, and the 
company named has already constructed and 
put in operation twenty miles of road. Bills 
are now pending in Congress to declare the 
grant, with other old railroad grants, forfeited. 

3. A bill to authorize the incorporation of 
companies for the construction of union depots. 
Though a general act, it had a special purpose— 
the erection of a union depot at Detroit. ‘The 
bill, as at first presented, met decided opposi- 
tion in certain railroad quarters, but a com- 
promise was finally agreed upon, and an amend- 
ed bill was passed into a law. 

The election of United States Senator for the 
full term of six years, from the 4th day of 
March, 1881, took place on Tuesday, January 
18th, and the vote in each House was as fol- 
lows: 





Senate. | House, | Total. 





For Omar D. Conger, Republican} 28 84 112 
For George O. N. Lothrop, Dem. 2 13 15 
Majority for Conger....... ... i a Pee 97 








In the Republican caucus held the week pre- 
ceding the election a spirited contest was had, 
the candidates being ex-Governor Henry P. 
Baldwin, successor to the deceased Senator 
Zachariah Chandler, by appointment by the 
Governor; ex-Governor John J. Bagley, and 
Hon. O. D. Conger, then just closing his sixth 
successive term as Representative in Congress, 
and who, at the preceding November election, 
had been the successful candidate for a seventh 
term. After several ballots the name of ex- 
Governor Baldwin was withdrawn, when Mr. 
Conger received the nomination by a majority 
of one vote. On the same day Senator Bald- 
win, by a vote of 29 in the Senate, and 84 in 
the House, was elected for the term ending 
March 4, 1881, his own successor. The vote 
of the Democratic Senators was equally di- 
vided, one of them voting for Hon. Orlando 
M. Barnes, and the other giving his vote to 
the Republican candidate. The 13 Democratic 
votes in the House were given to Hon. George 
P. Sanford. 

An election was held on the first Monday of 





* On the day of this vote the legislative correspondent 
of the Detroit “Post and Tribune” wrote: “ Thus ended 
the severest and most prolonged contest of this or any recent 
session. Not a stone was left unturned by the friends or foes 
of the bill, and pressure was brought to bear from eyery di- 
rection upon Senators and Representatives—from members of 
Congress familiar with the legislation attempted last winter 
at Washington, and from constituents at home who can not 
be supposed to have better knowledge of the merits of the 
bill than the Senators or Representatives whom they at- 
tempted to instruct. Only to-day one Senator received about 
halfa dozen telegrams from his constituents advising him of 
the views of his friends and political partisans. The passage 
of the bill certainly can not be styled hasty or ill-considered 
legislation. Your correspondent takes no stock in the charges 
that votes have been bought and sold. The defeated parties 
interested in the bill have the courts open to them if the bill 
interferes with their legal rights.” 
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April for Justice of the Supreme Court and two 
Regents of the University, with four party tick- 
ets in the field. There was nothing noteworthy 
in the platform of either party, no animation 
in the campaign, and the total vote polled was 
106,008 short of that given for presidential 
electors at the preceding November election. 
The result was as follows: 


FOR JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT. 


For Isaac Marston, Republican.................000+ 127,536 
“Augustus C. Baldwin, Democrat. .............. 73,869 
“John B. Shipman, National Greenbacker........ 83,289 
“Charles B. Hyde, Prohibitionist................ 12,825 

Scattering and defective...........cececccceeccsees 5T 

BROteleeretermeisecmtsitts fale s sista ceteris siaieiseera 247,076 


Marston over Baldwin, 54,167; over all, 
8,003. 
FOR REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
For James F. Joy, Republican.................2-08 
PEMA TSG OS laity Republican. \.5% <cdadicanleessiecleiales 
“ George O. N. Lothrop, Democrat sg 
“ Henry Fralick, Democrat................- wee 
‘““ Charles J. Willett, National Greenbacker....... 
‘“* David Parsons, National Greenbacker.......... 
“Isaac W. McKeever, Prohibitionist............. 
“Edward ©, Newell, Prohibitionist............... 
Beattering and defective.< ......0..cesiccvsecs accesses 

At the same election judges were chosen for 
the full term of six years in twenty-six of the 
twenty-eight judicial circuits. Party lines were 
loosely drawn in the larger number of circuits, 
and in eight circuits only a single candidate 
was placed in nomination. The judges elected 
are, with their majorities: 1. Andrew Howell, 
no opposition; 2. Andrew J. Smith, no oppo- 
sition; 3. F. H. Chambers, 816; 4. G. Thomp- 
son Gridley, 1,481 plurality, with 3,269 votes 
for a third candidate; 5. Frank A. Hooker, 
2,036; 6. William W. Stickney, 988; 7. Will- 
iam Newton, 1,321; 8. Vernon H. Smith, 
2,589; 9. Alfred J. Mills, 230 plurality, with 
1,447 for a third candidate; 10. Chauncey H. 
Gage, 761; 11. Joseph H. Steere, 469; 12. 
William D. Williams, no opposition; 13. Reu- 
ben Hatch, 111; 14. Frederick J. Russell, no 
opposition; 15. Russell H. Pealer, 913; 16. 
Herman W. Stevens, 624 plurality, with 703 
for a third candidate; 17. Robert M. Mont- 
gomery, 872 plurality, with 1,248 for a third 
candidate ; 18. Sanford M. Green, no opposi- 
tion; 19. J. Byron Judkins, 1,788; 20. Dan- 
iel J. Arnold, no opposition; 21. Henry Hart, 
4,146; 22. Chauncey Joslin, 257; 28. Jona- 
than B. Tuttle, 548; 24. Levi L. Wixon, no 
opposition ; 25. Claudius B. Grant, 492; 28. 
John M. Rice, no opposition. 

Three constitutional amendments were also 
voted upon and adopted. The first, amendatory 
of section 12, Article XIII, so that penal fines, 
heretofore devoted to library purposes exclu- 
sively, may be in whole or ‘in part applied to 
the support of schools, when so ordered by the 
township board of any township or the board 
of education of any city. Vote for, 51,471; 
against, 8,370. The other two amendments 
(see a preceding paragraph) were adopted—the 
first by a vote of 53,840 to 6,628, and the sec- 
ond by a vote of 62,593 to 6,640. Hach of the 
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amendments became a part of the Constitution 
January 1, 1882. 

The annual report of the State Treasurer for 
the fiscal year ending September 80th shows the 
financial condition of the State at that date as 
follows: 


Cash balance, September 80,1880............. 
Recelpts for fiscal year (5. <..-rlasieis + cial s)sielalviele 


$1,578,643 01 
2,607,288 07 


$4,185,931 08 
2'399'569 O1 


Balance, September 80, 18S1............ $1,793,862 OT 


The demands against the Treasury then due 
or to mature before the 31st day of December, 
1881, were $581,208.68. To this amount add 
the indebtedness to the trust funds as follows: 


ROR Sag PONG. cts). ciatarcte tints < <istaleteeee eee $589,000 00 
66,843 62 


Sr CANAL TOMA. oS e.0c.c sn cecteescaten «se aeMee 5 
“ primary-school interest fund.............. 505,852 45 
$1,161,696 O07 


Combining this last amount with that stated 
due and to become due for current expenses, 
the demands upon the Treasury aggregate $1,- 
742,904.75, leaving a net surplus of $50,457.32, 
or $215,474.22 short of the net surplus of the 
preceding year. 

Of the interest-bearing bonded debt but 
$1,000 have been paid during the year, leaving 
due: 








Two-million loan, 6s, due January 1, 1888....... $590,000 00 
War-bounty loan, 7s, due May 1, 1890........... 299,000 00 
$889,000 00 


Add non-interest-bearing bonds : 
Adjusted bonds due Jan. 1, 1863... $3,000 00 
Part-paid bonds, adjusted at $578 57 
POTS L000 a cisyolerstoietaterstn ste leteverstelorele 12,149 97 15,149 97 


Total bonded! debtvje certs tr-cts eleteterakers $904,149 97 


Sufficient funds are held in the Treasury, 
and applicable for that purpose, to extinguish 
this debt. During the year the State has re- 
ceived interest on surplus funds, specific taxes, 
United States bonds, and tax-sales, to the 
amount of $63,475.78, and paid interest on 
bonded debt, $55,920. Surplus of interest re- 
ceived, $7,535.78. 

The trust-fund indebtedness has increased 
during the year from $3,564,556.02 to $3,752,- 
476.84, and the interest paid on the same from 
$226,889 to $247,946.86. This interest was 
paid as follows: 


Primary-school interest fund ..........0...000- $183,550 40 
Primary-school five per cent fund ............. 16,431 01 
University interest fund..........scsesesser ees 83,083 77 
Agricultural College interest fund.............. 11,426 93 


Normal School interest fund..............sss006 8,454 66 
The primary-school fund was increased from 
the above amount in the sum of $305,395.27, 
transferred from the sinking fund pursuant to 
the decision of the Supreme Court made in 
January, 1881, and the amount disbursed to 
the school districts of the State in May, 1881, 
was increased from 47 cents per capita allow- 
ance to each child of school age (the rate for 
1880) to $1.20 per capita. The transfer from 
the specific tax fund to the same fund made for 
distribution in May, 1882, aggregates $406,675.- 
06. 
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The specific taxes which form so large an 
item in the receipts into the Treasury from 
year to year, and all of which, except the 
mining taxes collected in the Upper Peninsula, 
are set apart by constitutional provision—first, 
to the payment of the interest on the State’s 
indebtedness to the educational funds; second, 
to the payment of the interest on the State 
debt; and, third (the principal of the State 
debt being now provided for), to the primary- 
school interest fund, for annual distribution, 
amounting in 1881 to $750,089.29—came from 
the following sources: 


ailroad COMpAMies.an twee s/sivcleeisleisciciele jeeclae $618,984 89 






Street railway companies................0ee000 8,198 65 
Freight, sleeping, and palace-car companies..... 1,169 27 
Fire-insurance companies,...............0...-+ 59,174 41 
Life-insurance companies..............0eceee0s 20,269 02 
Plate-glass insurance companies............... 51 
Mining iCompAanles, vsssci adeees deste ceweceens 89,428 22 
Melegranimcompanlesnwes cceccm cen sess sice ce 4,067 70 
Express companies,.............. : 1,628 94 
Plank and gravel road companies. . 285 66 
River improvement companies.... ac 1,276 77 
Muslcalisocictles@aacty nav eaeeiisiecwsisesieieiccn a cts 4 
PR OCA metereststaters Siesta cjceiee fee clusion a cste $750,089 29 


The receipts from the same sources last 
year amounted to $619,542.58. Increase, 
$140,546.71. 

According to the late United States census 
the local indebtedness (county, city, town, and 
school district) was, September 30, 1880, as fol- 
lows: 


Bonded debt of counties ................ $870,302 
Floating debt of counties............... 26,39 
Bonded debt of townships.............. 849,848 
Floating debt of townships............. 279,857 
Bonded debt of cities and villages....... 6,383,401 
Floating debt of.cities and villages. ‘ 52,8: 
Bonded debt of school districts.......... 1,293,591 
Floating debt of school districts......... 96,081 


ED OAs tckelelesiese carcte ciayohtes eects $9,351,877 


On the 6th day of October the Auditor-Gen- 
eral apportioned the State taxes for the year 
for the following purposes: 


For University of Michigan.................. 
o 


$115,000 00 
State Normal ‘School... ..0cscsscle scenes 0 


44.500 0 









‘ State Agricultural College..... 50,969 50 
“State Public School. s.)..eces00 41,650 00 
“Michigan School for the Blind... a 18,500 00 
“Institution for the Deaf and Dumb........ 41,600 00 
‘“* State Reform School for Boys...,........ 51,250 00 
“ State Reform School for Girls............. 98,550 00 
* State House of Correction...........-..+< 8,868 82 
“Eastern Asylum for Insane. ... 96,000 00 
‘* Michigan Asylum for Insane.... 52,900 00 
‘* New Asylum for Insane......... nate 50,000 00 
ee Repairing Capitol s.\.nceciens avonueeenone 5,000 00 
Fem CUS A MCOOMMMUGSLOD|s ara cise sl cconn ec ae Oe 8,000 00 
“ State Board of Health.......c<scscecesses 2,000 00 
ae MINCArY DUIPOSOB, +1004 ccs esse eee geen eee 57,271 78 
“ General State purposes.............ec000. 404,675 00 
WotaliState taxes.,.....+.0c0sesscaenn $1,142,784 55 

Add indebtedness of counties to State,........ 248,303 00 


$1,391,087 55 

The apportionment was made on the basis 
of the new equalization established by the 
State Board in August, which increased the 
valuation of the real and personal estate assess- 
able from $630,000,000, as determined in 1876, 
to $810,000,000. The tax is a fraction over 
$1.41 on each $1,000. 

Accompanying the annual report of the 


Total apportionment................. 
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State Treasurer is found a statement of re- 
sources and liabilities of the fifteen State banks, 
as shown by their official reports made July 2, 
1881. Resources: Loans and discounts, $3,- 
414,221.49 ; bonds, $105,498.02; cash and cash 
items, $479,366.39; real estate and fixtures, 
$83,597.97; due from banks and bankers, 
$679,291.51 ; expenses, $12,175.31; over-drafts, 
$35,564.03. Total, $4,809,714.72. Liabilities: 
Capital, $1,014,285.40; surplus, $218,545.99; 
due banks, $8,414.75; due depositors, $3,448,- 
106.29; profit aud loss, $75,865.69; redis- 
counts, $49,996.60. Total, $4,809,714.72. The 
increase of capital over that reported July 1, 
1880, is $140,535.40; also of amount due de- 
positors, $909,173.29. The total resources ex- 
ceed those of the previous year, $1,035,585.34, 
and the loans and discounts fall short, $50,- 
426.96. Increase in number of banks, two. 

Fourteen savings-banks reported under date 
of October 3d. Resources: Loans and discounts, 
$7,653,973.76; bonds and mortgages, $1,806,- 
403.38; cash and cash items, $921,391.54; real 
estate and fixtures, $360,479.71; due from 
banks and bankers, $1,169,931.85; expenses, 
$34,111; over-drafts, $40,949.73. Total re- 
sources, $11,987,240.97. Increase over re- 
sources reported October 4, 1880, $2,214,299.- 
78. The increase in item of loans and dis- 
counts was $3,148,257.86, while the bond and 
mortgage securities decreased $926,085.17. 
The liabilities were: Capital, $1,165,000; sur- 
plus, $118,952.29; due banks, $177,520.99; 
due depositors, $10,295,025.86 ; profit and loss, 
$97,510.89; interest and exchange, $133,- 
231.34. Total, $11,987,240.47. Increase of 
amount due depositors, $2,058,931.36; and of 
combined capital and surplus, $7,821.05. De- 
crease in number of banks, one. 

The preliminary report of the Commissioner 
of Insurance is made for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1881, and sets forth the financial 
condition of each stock, fire, and fire-marine 
insurance doing business in the State, and 
making the annual statement required by law. 
The commissioner summarizes the reports and 
tables: “The entire capital stock represented 
amounts to $51,019,280; the admitted assets 
to $138,512,491; surplus as regards policy- 
holders, $88,974,649; and the surplus over 
capital and all other liabilities amounts to 
$38,108,728. In making up the exhibit of 
both home and foreign companies, all deposits 
of funds made in States for the exclusive ben- 
efit of policy-holders in such States have been 
deducted from the available assets. A deduc- 
tion has also been made of the liabilities in 
such States. The companies of foreign gov- 
ernments are each rated as having a capital 
stock of $200,000, and their financial condition 
given on the basis of their assets and liabilities 
in the United States in accordance with the 
provisions of Act No. 71, Laws of 1879. The 
fire and inland marine risks written in Michigan 
during the year 1881 amount to $181,740, 666.- 
30; premiums received, $2,256,644.19; and 
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losses incurred, $1,490,366.24, as shown by the 
companies that have reported.” 

Comparing the business of the year with 
that of 1880, the commissioner says: “The 
results of the Michigan business show about 
the same in amount of risks written. The 
premium receipts in 1881 exceed those of 1880 
by about $225,000, but the losses incurred 
during 1881 will exceed those of 1880 in the 
sum of $500,000. 

The statistics given cover the business of 2 
Michigan companies, 86 companies incorporated 
under the laws of other States, 1 Canadian 
company, and 23 foreign companies. The de- 
tails for the two Michigan companies are: cap- 
ital, $500,000; admitted assets, $831,307.19; 
liabilities, including reinsurance fund and cap- 
ital, and excluding liabilities on special depos- 
its, $613,945.80; surplus, as regards policy- 
holders, $717,361.39 ; surplus over capital and 
all liabilities, $217,361.89; risks written on 
Michigan, $12,420,945; premiums received, 
$148,547.27; lossesincurred, $76,924.62; loss- 
es paid, $66,622.03. 

The estimated amount of merchantable tim- 
ber standing May 31, 1880, was as follows in 
the Lower Peninsula: 


WHITE PINE (Pinus strobus). een 
Basins of streams flowing into Saginaw Bay, 

including Saginaw River and tributaries.... 7,000,000,000 
Basins of streams flowing into Lake Huron... 8,000,000,000 


Basins of streams flowing into Lake Michigan. 14,000,000,000 
29,000,000,000 


Cut for the census year ending May 31, 1880 

(including 2,988,600,000 shingles and 428,445,- 

000 laths, but exclusive of 36,000,000 staves 

and 3,330,000 sets headings),.............-- 4,068,773,000 

The pine remaining on the Lower Peninsula 
is distributed over about 6,500,000 acres. Lit- 
tle remains in large bodies south of latitude 
44° north, though south to latitude 43° north, 
pine is still to be found covering small areas. 

An estimated amount of 575,500,000 cords of 
hard-wood is distributed over some 20,000,000 
acres. ; 

In the Upper Peninsula it was as follows: 





WHITE PINE (Pinus strobus). Gee 
Basin of Menominee River and _ tributaries 
(Marquette and Menominee Counties) ...... 1,600,000,000 
Ontonagon, Houghton, Keweenaw, Baraga, 
Marquette (west and north of Menominee 
basin), and Menominee (east of Menominee 
EAN OOMMGLO Nee ttncids.c does s sine Oates ene 2,400,000,000 
Schoolcraft, Chippewa, Mackinac, and Delta 
WOUND UES sem leet ctalessiaaeuclere so vecslo ayes « 2,000,000,000 
ENG bal mets stalatea\s stele siviwiaivana=) ule s'ere's'«)sinkaveje 6,000,000,000 
Cut for the census year ending May 31, 1880 
(including 106,482,000 shingles, and 34,266,000 
HAES) eee a/cles ctalremiere oes eiesaai ceils e.0 828,438,000 


An estimated amount of 124,500,000 cords 
of hard-wood is distributed over some 10,000,- 
000 acres. 

From ‘Michigan and its Resources,” a 
pamphlet issued by the Commissioner of Im- 
migration, the following table is prepared, 
showing State and United States lands subject 
to entry October 1, 1881: 
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seamee Public- | Agricul. | United 
COUNTIES, 1 P school College States 
ands, 
lands. lands, 
25,785 9,860 
840 6,060 
6,148 571 
AS50055 62,000 
eerie 8,750 
1,612 2,475 8,405 154 
Cheboygan............. 20,749 | 10,697 5,728 | 10,748 
OHIPPO Wiis cise) « vreine cn 57 | 84,098 | ...... 292,600 
Glare Me rctenave he : Te) | 840 ee 2,075 
OUntonse kt Afeacemcneaceleteete se LOB: ly... Cob ereutaeatatettete 
Grawifords, «Filson nan 18,187 B,b04 5 nace 22,457 
WeltWrres secs Mester ce ce 21s et, DU Sm earns 185,240 
ATOM at easements | 219 Pe Sea idh Scladicc 
FEM MEbE S chele wleroiaisie avaye lee 6,086 C089 ears ‘| 2,844 
Gen eB eOcme scineicitonieeciere 20 | ceterereies lll crataetoan estate 
Gladwin 2.2 sesseeseees 4,517 DSOD2 Memos melts 
Grand Traverse........ 2,973 2,125 720 1,893 
Glratlotiemeeicts.seeieeie ae 400 1120 a ieee 120 
Houghtonmnnc cree ceer 3,543 
HLGKOMS Takes sac oiee 
Ung hemasee et crn tater 
Wont Aciresisis ceteieisisiee see 
TORCOP Ec acenn teen. 
Msabellas y..s.% drogisire ole 
Isle Royal. . 
Jackson ... 
Kalamazoo... 
WANK ASK Aste sveiaciehorsistoiale 
Keweenaw 
Bake tiv.eieee 
Lapeer. 
Weelenaw'sjsizic ajc weer aie 
Pavyinestomeme.tes ees ee 
Mackinac spies sat cies 
Manistees jena ssc tists cas 
Manitoulin os siacutissieas 
Marquette... ctecss >see 
MAasOni water cerecec eects 
MeCOSta. 61. <tecsicislsicicieate 
Menominee.... 
Midland..... 
Missaukee. .. ae 
IMONTOG: ‘eis stays sieroa sisic'ais|) eatticcaist J] gd! | Peaaie cise meee 
(Montoalms nace see, ciene 40 200M eetrarts 40 
Montmorency.......... 26,796 6,600 9,118 | 45,907 
MAIS P OF gis 2taiteisioici<1\-1stell! eisleisine 20 eres 1,166 
INOW8Y 20.26 6 oc csccis ee 148 4,474 | ...... 858 
Opicland’. arate orstare ste tole 80 40 nots 
OGpaniA ee netesioaec cece AQUI: 200) eee cee 1,111 
OZOMAW slic avisioisiesciceves 8,818 a C0 me ercee 1,500 
Ontonagon............. 9,658 | 85,230 | ..... . | 863,000 
Osceola 2.012 creas 160 
Oscoda 5,800 | 17,065 | 67,150 
OtSOBO! nedswcicie cies cs 5,121 4,080 4,074 
Ottawa OAR aa See 80 
Presque Isle 10,955 1,289 | 81,563 
Roscommon 4,194 | ...... 11,443 
Saginaw DOTA WS csioseel|eeees 
ATE alas axes ctaaaae DT 20) <keee clan tte 
Schoolcraft. SO LOT ie arcrets 187,500 
St. Clair 440 . soasee 
8t. Joseph SO) Parkas yen | (eer 
Tuscola ZBDOM pe. okt ccekuioas dow 
Van Buren S20 ters cae te tern 
Wexford 4,280 | 28,040 1,006 








There are, besides those enumerated, 200 
acres of ‘‘ University land” in Kalamazoo, 30 
in Berrien, and 67 in Ottawa; and 280 acres 
of ‘‘ asset land” in Lapeer, and 40 in Genesee. 

In addition to the above lands held by the 
State, the several land-grant, railroad, and ca- 
nal companies held lands at the same date, as 
follows: 


. Acres. 
Flint and Pere Marquette Railroad Company....... 146,100 
Grand Rapids and Indiana Railroad Company...... 587,037 


Jackson, Lansing and Saginaw Railroad Company.. 384,405 
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Acres, 

ackinac and Marquette Railroad Com- 
May hee poet ony 1,926,968 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad Company...... 657,220 

Lake Superior Ship Canal, Railway and Iron Com- 
DANY ete ne wsinise aistecis ale aioielarr ve miefeist stapercrerea soo 210,000 
St. Mary’s Canal and Mineral Land Company...... 127,000 

Michigan Land and Iron Company, successor to 

Marquette, Houghton and Ontonagon Railroad 
WGmpaniynceis seers cee erates sicenebane - 400,000 


The lands held by the four corporations first 
named are in the Lower Peninsula, and may 
be classed as pine and farm lands. The lands 
of the five other corporations are all located in 
the Upper Peninsula, and include both mineral 
and pine lands. 

The last published report of the Commis- 
sioner of Railroads covers the year ending 
December 31, 1880, and the business of fifty 
corporations, under the control of thirty-six 
managements. These corporations operate 
6,427,54 miles of road, 3,824 being in Michigan, 
an increase over 1879 of 166 miles. The capi- 
tal stock of the fifty corporations, paid in and 
invested in the roads, is $160,580,320.06, or 
$27,376.48 per mile. The debt is: funded, 
$142,212,896.73 ; floating, $11,159,412.17; to- 
tal, $153,372,308.90, or $26,147.63 per mile. 
Total stock and debt, $313,952,628.95, being 
$53,524.11 per mile of road, while the com- 
missioner puts the total cost of roads and equip- 
ments at $297,388, 917.13, or only $51,149.95 per 
mile. The total investment in Michigan he puts 
at $204,673,520.43, and the cost of the Michi- 
gan roads at $195,594,851.30. The excess of 
stock and debt over cost of road-bed and equip- 
ment is $9,078,665.13, arising largely from the 
fact that “the resources of the corporations 
have not been sufficient to meet interest on the 
bonded debt and expenses, thereby incurring a 
floating debt, which is included in the account 
of indebtedness.” But seven corporations 
failed to earn enough to pay operating ex- 
penses—four of them being “ log-roads ”—the 
deficiency being $64,418.64. In 1879 ten com- 
panies were deficient in the sum of $246,926.82. 
The total earnings of the roads were $56,650,- 
054.10, against $45,942,860.23 in 1879. The 
expenses, $32,268,996.74, against $26,906, 685.- 
44. Harnings above operating expenses, $24,- 
381,057.36, an increase over 1879 of $5,345,- 
882.57. But six companies paid any dividends 
—the aggregate being but $8,300,952.57. The 
total number of passengers carried during the 
year, 13,507,200, an increase of 2,541,583 over 
1879. The number carried one mile was 114,- 
580,292, at a cost of $0269 per mile. The freight 
tonnage was 55,122,240, exceeding the freight 
carriage of 1879 by 30,873,350tons. The num- 
ber of tons carried one mile was 4,789,420,773, 
an increase over 1879 of 1,190,744,288. The 
average charge per mile for each ton of freight 
hauled was 45, of a cent per mile, against pss 
in 1879. 

The following table shows the number of 
miles of railroad in Michigan on the 81st day 
of December, 1881, a year later than the com- 
missioner’s report: 
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ROADS AND THEIR BRANCHES. Ranges (ise! 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern............ daspocy 581 
Michigan @entral ms .sinsemen cite ie eeiee neon teeters 908: 
Grand: Trank simian ctares else istore cores ca le'slve dee Ae ORE 820 


Chicago and Grand Trunk...... 
Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific. 
Detroit, Lansing and Northern 
Chicago, Saginaw and Canada...............2---2000- 88 
Detroit, Grand Haven and Milwaukee................ 













Flint ‘and Pere Marquette... 22.0.2. occ. seecee neuer 815 
Flint and Pere Marquette (Saginaw and Mount Pleas- 
anb Branch );cn-:ict v's onlsisie'e aye bis eels ploeeee cae 15 
Grand Rapids and Indiana,..-.s.s0.) season eee 818 
Ohicago and West Michigan.............0c.ccccscene 854 
Canada Southern’. venicsusieteceeceene a eeeEeeeeeeee 65 
Hort Wayne snd Jacksons sss mceeiten se eee nen eee 46. 
Toledo, Ann Arbor and Grand Trunk....... hoe 5T 
Lake George and Muskegon............... 0 10: 
Pinoonnlng .:..,¢c- es sess selene oo acneneee a 20 
Tawas and Bay County................ 24 
St. Joseph Valley............ ; 10 
Port Huron and Northwestern - 100 
Paw Paw in .cccusesceeese toons 25 55 ; 13 
Noledo|andiSouth Hayensgne seuss cae eeeeeeaen ide 
Muskegon River and Rose Lake...........--..-2..0+ 8 
Hobart and) Manistee. 7° ...ce) ceoeeeak coe eee eee 10: 
UPPER PENINSULA. 
Chicagoiand iNorthwesternl. 105 eee eee eeeeene 202° 
Detroit, Mackinac and Marquette..............-..+-- 152 
Marquette, Houghton and Ontonagon................. 90 
Mineral Range. nesses sere ieee enna aes ee 12 
Eleclatand Morchulakeswesseeceees veneer eee ee 4 
PF LOtal ssc haaee eleaeles cies atte are ERC 4,144 


From tables in the “‘ Lumberman’s Gazette,” 
published at Bay City, giving the total produc- 
tion of white-pine lumber in the Northwest for 
two years past, the following figures are taken, 
giving the cut at principal Michigan points for 
1881: 


Feet. 














Sagingw, (district i.e ee eeee eee 1,294,000,000 
Manistee... «<vespitgeretete Sen roan: ee 250,000,000 
Muskegon’. 27.2ac, cacencie ee eee 632,500,000 
Luding toni: ..\s.ccseces oe alee Comer 120,000,000 
Grand Haven and Spring Lake 191,000,000 
Oheboygans 8) shea Nonc a aie tee ee ae 92,000,000 

Detroit and Lansing Railroad and Lake Huron 
Shores eee cee ae 320,000,000: 
Grand Rapids and Indiana Railroad. . - 196,000,000 
Chicago and West Michigan Railroad.......... 65,000,000 
Northern siailroatleeme ee nee ae nnn 84,000,000 
Flint and Pere Marquette Railroad............ 95,000,000 

Michigan Central Railroad, Mackinaw and De- 
troit and Bay City divisions................. 85,000,000. 
Miscellaneous stoeterenn eaaee ene aie 92,000,000: 
otal: Ss. vas asisiscecteiaise ates taco 8,516,500,000 


The products of Bay and Saginaw County 
mills are definitely given as follows: 


Lumber manufactured, feet.................... 









On dock at close of season, feet................. 282,120,929 
On dack;isold, factin scenes ..cos sna eee 118,605,11T 
Onidock; wnsoldh feetccesccs sone. eee 163,515,812 
Laths manufactured...................-200000 65,983,750 
Shingles manufactured. ............ccsccc ccc. 854,925,500 
Staves manufactured ................ de ware + 47,480,959 
Headings manufactured.................-...... 5,440,947 
Tops in) mill-boomi sy sess renee seen en 46,493,890 


The journal quoted says: “During the last 
three years the annual increase of production 
(in the Northwest) over each preceding year 
has been about 1,000,000,000 feet, yet, notwith- 
standing this enormous increase, the amount. 
in manufacturers’ hands is probably less at the 
present time (January 1, 1882) than during 
either of the three previous years.” 

The annual report of the salt inspector shows. 





* Increase over 1880, 820 miles, 
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‘92 steam-blocks in operation, 29 pan-blocks, 
2 kettle-blocks ; total number of blocks 121, 
and 4,500 salt-covers. Estimated annual ca- 
pacity, 3,400,000 barrels. The following is a 
comparison of the amount and kind of' salt 
produced in 1880 and 1881: 














SALT. 1880, 1881, 
GL Ore sats oiasajorssale ware eraretsroreeie rein 2,589,087 2,673,910 
PROK OTA: 1.8 SRR Peet ok 16,691 18,885 
DORN Mee cddvas vnaantodiel. fen 22,287 9,688 
Bocondquality,..cnssiecdadentcvers 48,623 52,821 
MROEAL Vena ie das cdaocnene 2,676,588 2,750,299 
PEMGTOASG was uate ecraeen Seite eae takes 3,711 





The total amount inspected in each salt dis- 
trict is as follows: 


Barrels. 

District No. 1, Saginaw County.................25 1,087,050 
NENG 20 Bay Comnty-c: o0 sca cnthnw coset ene 1,112,529 
SeeNO: 5, storon: County in cisiss aisisiesa creda «al 826.952 

REE On 45 LOBOO COUN: oc... Saisie ajele sins \siscitivina s 147,579 

ee No. 5, Midland Oounty <3 0.0.62. ceeds cs 74,587 

o> Noi 6; Manistee County... ciedeed Secicece 16,042 
BEGURI ei ctcletictic'an's oa thas cae set on aerex 2,750,299 


While the average depth of the Saginaw 
wells is about 900 feet, the Manistee salt de- 
posit was reached at a depth of 1,964 feet, 
when 32 feet of solid salt-rock was found. 
A single Saginaw well has yielded 26,000 
barrels in a manufacturing season of eight 
months. 

A “TLumberman’s Gazette” writer says: 
“The salt interest of Michigan can be safely 
pronounced a permanent source of wealth. 
Subterranean explorations are being made in 
widely scattered parts of the Lower Peninsula 
—in Berrien, Gratiot, Muskegon, Alpena, Che- 
boygan, and other counties—with promising 
prospects. Under a general enabling act passed 
by the last Legislature, an underground pipe- 
line, nine inches in bore and twelve miles in 
length, was laid between the salt-wells of East 
Tawas and the lumber-mills at Oscoda; it is 
expected that it will supply brine enough for 
the daily manufacture of one thousand bar- 
rels.”” 

Also: ‘The best qualities of Michigan salt 
sell promptly for dairy and family use, and are 
especially adapted to the wants of packers of 
meatsand fish. The inferior grades are branded 
as such, and sold for salting stock and hides, 
and similar purposes, while an increasing mar- 
ket has opened for refuse salt as a fertilizer. 
Shipments in bulk and in sacks have recently 
begun.” 

In 1880 the average price of Michigan salt 
was 75 cents per barrel, and in 1881, 832 cents 
—Saginaw salt averaging 90 cents, 

The Marquette “ Mining Journal ” gives full 
statistics of the product of the Upper Peninsu- 
lar iron-mines for 1881, and also a table of the 
aggregate production of the mines and furnaces, 
in gross tons, since 1856, and the value of the 
same. The product for the last five years is 
appended, and also the total for the twenty-six 
years: 
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YEARS. Ore. Pig-iron, lore and pig. Value. 
1877........| 1,025,129 | 29,685 | 1,054,814 | $5,299,598 
1878. .cceks 11125,093 | 17404 | 151497497 | 618841489 
1879........] 14is'18a | s9'583 | t453'765 | 17'418°114 
1880........| vosti598 | 48/528 | "ose'i21 | 19°4577497 
1881...111"| 9'301'815 | 52/958 | 2'874'268 | 20°498'618 
26 years. |17,642,448 | 643,251 _|18,485,604 |$138,592,975 





The value of the quartz product of 1881 was 
$75,713, giving a total production for the year 
of $20,578,718. 

Six mines raised ore exceeding $1,000,000 
each, as follows: Republic, $2,337,860; Lake 
Superior, $2,185,578.50; Cleveland, $1,886,- 
405.50; Champion, $1,454,270; Chapin, $1,- 
076,168; Indiana, $1,024,500.50. 

The following table, from the same paper, 
shows the product of the Lake Superior char- 
coal-furnaces in 1881, with its value in mar- 
ket: 











NAME OF FURNACE, Gross tons. Value. 
PIONS ey sepuetdere site ete eee 17,080 $510,900 
MentomineOenaccn-cecesanterntn ' 8,886 250,080 
WIORCNCOtemastena eee orn Cote ne 14 21,420 
Carp River Iron Company......... 10,253 807,590 
PRCKBONS cstraanoseerte cence ae 4,680 140,400 
Deer Makers oniwcactee tee wean 7,831 234,980 
Martel, Sancteesar oe i rect 4,109 123,270 

BL Otal Te vosccutiecisis conten metre 52,958 | $1,588,590 





Concerning the out-put of the copper-mines 
of Lake Superior for 1881, the “‘ Portage Lake 
Mining Gazette,” of January 5th, said: Below 
will be found the yield of the leading mines of 
this district for the year ending December 81, 
1881: 





MINES, Tons, Pounds. 
Calumet and: Hecla.. ios ..csss sce ce 19,462 482 
Quincy ac taenahese tin sce 8,40T 1,485 
2,408 880 
1,815 1,995 
1,614 190 
1,128 1,550 
969 1,845 
459 810 
THAR COCK. .tssreiss aisicienisiaisiers sista eiccioe 446 508 
All other sources, including Central, 
Phenix, Conglomerate, and St, Clair’ 
mines, the Ontonagon district and 
tributaries, about..........0.0000e« 2Z00 ere werner 
MOtalaaatieiactectaseen rast steers 34,102 1,195 
Productuim [58007 c.iaiise on slacenie nieces 81,500 re ee 
Hxcass I LSS, ct wclurise aeismie ssi 2,602 1,195 


Estimating the mineral yield for 1881 at 
80 per cent ingot, the ‘‘ Northwestern Mining 
Journal” (published at Hancock) tabulates the 
total production of mines named since the be- 
ginning of mining operations: 





MINES. Tons, ingot, 
A MIAINUIGs 6 ¢:0:0: cists a sie) amas a crLAMTes b\a raisin’ aisiaty nite 10,537 
OsAlumiet and wWocla Terre wistseidse or caterers 142,127 
Yer eart ULI 5a ajar soot ed aeteleteta hase’ eeiaaa i olesel stesehareaea 16,343 
HanCoGk. «sic esis aaueeetns sme ener asee 1,760 
PEQROI Gs c.0 oie a ginereereniee nate aaitmaiins neleis nies 8,970 
OBGOOIA, cies nailer t lehap eile tlle ictal syecineus 9,928 
PPG WADI Gio sis epstereeeldeietet eer nasi aiecel) lel carsiavelsters) 12,419 
QC y oan os atisiersvieleieiniercieleis(e lore sie iciir sieleiele 29,475 

TOtAl tte cision mesic eeaaeieae shies eaeeten 226,559 


The writer adds: “At twenty cents per 
pound, the united product of the above-men- 
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tioned mines has amounted to nearly ninety- 
one million dollars, and every one of them to- 
day is in better condition to produce plenti- 
fully and profitably than ever before.” 

In advance of his annual report the Secre- 
tary of State furnishes the following crop and 
farm statistics. The first table compares the 
products of 1879 and 1880; and the second, 
1880 with 1881: 

















PRODUCTS. 1880. 1879. 

Wheat, acres harvested.............. 1,768,475 | 1,605,636 
Wheat, bushels raised............... 80,603,075 |80,983,340 
Wheat, average bushels per acre...... 17°30 19°30 
Corn, acres harvested..............-. 741,404 742,859 
Corn, bushels raised................- 45,505,111 |42,764,128 
Corn, average bushels of ears per acre 61°38 5T°5T 
Oats, acres harvested................ 466,245 440,723 
Oats, bushels raised ..............2- 13,914,738 |15,089,855 
Oats, average bushels per acre....... 29°85 84°25 
Clover-seed, acres harvested. . aia 71,492 194,399 
Clover-seed, bushels raised.......... 82,824 813,063 
Clover-seed, average bushels per acre. 1°16 1°61 
Barley, acres harvested.............. 34,302 44,007 
Barley, bushels raised............... 652,698 991,659 
Barley, average bushels per acre .... 19°08 22°53. 
Peas, acres harvested...............5 27,833 83,079 
Peas, bushels raised................. 406,793 537,732 
Peas, average bushels per acre....... 14°60 15°95 
Potatoes, acres harvested............ 88,293 89,441 
Potatoes, bushels raised............. 8,315,787 | 8,025,475 
Potatoes, average bushels per acre... 93°84 89°13 
Hay, acres haryested..............-. 948,426 943,371 
Hla, CONS TBISEC (etlereicectcicie sacle sicis 1,146,784 | 1,051,115 
Hay, average number of tons per acre 1°21 1-11 
Sheep, number sheared.............. 1,965,952 | 1,828,580 
Wool, pounds sheared............... 10,724,107 | 9,582,034 
Wool, average number lbs. per head.. 5°45 5°23 
Apples, bushels SOld).) sfosi- sic cis esis ss |eese sees 1,831,910 
Peaches, bushels sold........... lla 229,570 
Grapes, pounds sold......-....cssccs|eececesss 2,956,487 
Cherries, currants, plums, and berries, 

USHEISISOL sr erat rcia,yercisiae a xie/=icicis o||aieieiecciaicinie 161,316 








Fruit statistics not compiled at date of Sec- 
retary’s communication, but the product of 
1880 was much larger than that of 1879. 








FARMS, STOCK,* ETC. 1881. 1880. 
Warms MUMPESMOL Joe icniestcicesieiciac 119,769 118,941 
Farms, acres of improved land in..... 6,374,385 | 6,217,209 
Farms, acres of unimproved land in.. | 4,703,393 | 4,761,058 
Farms, total number of acres in...... 11,077,165 |10,977,105 
Farms, average of acres in each...... 92°41 92°19 
Wheat, acres now on the ground..... 1,783,319 | 1,832,366 
IELOPSOS, UM DErsOF-\. 12 o\s:c0%s stejo 1s eisicie 805,591 293,210 
Milch-cows, number of,,............. 311,300 | 304,142 
Cattle, other than milch-cows, No. of. 822,231 844,791 
IElops, mim er/Of: seis ice siarcisietsaiaeicels 424,795 468,629 
Sheep, mumber Of, .\cisie0 cio cigs ssenecie 2,095,408 | 1,892,311 
Apple-orchards, number of acres in... Not 226,849 
Peach-orchards, number of acres in... | complete. 13,901 





Varnum B. Cochran, appointed by the Goy- 
ernor to be Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, vice Superintendent Gower, resigned, to 
accept the superintendency of the State Re- 
form School for Boys, furnishes the following 
school statistics from the advance-sheets of his 
annual report: 


Number of districts, September, 1881............... 6,524 


Increase over previous year..........cseseeseeevees 172 
Number of school-houses.........eceecseeenceseees 6,573 
Tnerease Over Previous Vear.......sccscccccsserecee 178 


Number of children between five and twenty years 
OLAGG maps cs saednde caches anh Onesie nen taa 


Increase. during the Voar.......<.cs00s crea seoienise 12,096 
Number of children attending public schools........ 871,613 
Increase over previous year.........sseeeseeeeseeee 9,057 


* Does not include live-stock in cities, except in a few cases. 
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Number of sittings in public school.......... 
Increase over 188U......... scence 
Number of private and select{schools. 50 
Number of teachers employed, male................ 
Number of teachers employed, female 
Tncreaseloyer 1 SSON. waste slefetete cre ct = erejeielerots tate oteioeietete 





Wages paid teachers...........-.-- atclstoie eieaie $2,024,626 99 
Inerease over AS80.c) ase ccisisticlele sists lstoreleieretels 106,643 00 
Estimated value of school property........... 9,383,951 00 
Amount on hand from previous year......... 657,035 50 
Amount received from one-mill tax,......... 507,111 88 
Amount received from primary-school fund... 512,209 44 
Library money syennirine ac ecir ese else cette 18,318 95 
Amount received as tuition of non-residents. . 85,119 02 
Amount received from district taxes.,........ 2,288,823 97 
Amount received from all other sources...... 283,200 66 


Total receipts of the year.............. $4,301,813 92 
Amount carried forward to next year......... 884,215 44 
Expenditures, including wages of teachers, 

payments on debts, buildings, etc.......... 8,417,598 48 


Total expenditures of the year......... $4,201,813 92 


The attendance of students at the State Nor- 
mal School during the school year 1880-’81 
was 492; number of graduates in 1881, 90; 
number of instructors, 12. Ordinary receipts, 
$23,835.02; expenditures, $24,066.62. Addi- 
tional buildings and permanent improvements, 
$24,066. Students thoroughly prepared to take 
work in the higher classes can complete the pro- 
fessional course in one year, though the author- 
ities advise that the courses marked out for the 
last two years be pursued in the school. 

The President of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege gives the number of students in attendance 
during the year as 228, classified: Resident 
graduates, 4; seniors, 35; juniors, 33; sopho- 
mores, 58; freshmen, 90; in select studies, 18. 
The number of graduates, 18. An additional 
professorship was created and filled—that of 
History and Political Economy. A library and 
museum-building, an enlargement of the chem- 
ical laboratory, and several farm-buildings are 
in process of construction, appropriations hay- 
ing been made by the Legislature of 1881. The 
appropriations for buildings and current ex- 
penses were $50,969.50. The trust fund, Sep- 
tember 30th, was $173,478.88, having increased 
during the year $20,341.18. The interest 
from the trust fund and on the part-paid lands 
amounted for the fiscal year to $20,000.80; 
6,528°97 acres of Agricultural College lands 
were sold, during the year ending September 
30th, for $26,007.25. The number of acres 
remaining unsold at same date was 146,803-97. 
The price of the college lands has been in- 
creased to $5 per acre. 

The annual report made by the acting pres- 
ident to the Board of Regents of the Michigan 
University chronicles a very prosperous year. 
The number of students registered and cata- 
logued was 1,534, an increase of 104 over the 
preceding year. These students are classified: 
Department of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts, 521; Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, 880; Department of Law, 871; School of 
Pharmacy, 88; Homeopathic Medical College, 
88; College of Dental Surgery, 86. In the 
Department of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts, there were 7 candidates for the degree 
of Civil Engineer, 28 for that of Bachelor of 
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Letters (English), 58 for Bachelor of Science, 
15 for Bachelor of Philosophy, 77 for Bachelor 
of Letters (Latin), and 240 for Bachelor of Arts. 
Of the 210 new students in this department, 75 
were admitted on diplomas given by the high- 
schools of the State, the standing of which 
schools is yearly passed upon by the faculty, 
on the recommendation of committees ap- 
pointed to visit and examine the schools. Dur- 
ing the year 431 degrees were conferred on 
examination: 96 upon the graduates from the 
Department of Literature, Science, and Arts; 
33 from the School of Pharmacy, 99 from the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery, 145 from 
the Department of Law, 21 from the Hommo- 
pathic Medical College, and 87 from the College 
of Dental Surgery. Eight honorary degrees 
were conferred. During the year a School of 
Political Science was organized, and is now in 
full operation. The first announcement con- 
tained a list of ten professors and lecturers, 
and the following curriculum of instruction, 
subject to changes and additions as experience 
shall make necessary : 


1. Theories of political economy. 

2. General political history of Europe from the Re- 
naissance to the French Revolution. 

3. Political and social history of England from 
Henry VI to Charles I. 

4, Political history of America before the adoption 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

5. The laws of public health. 

6. The elements of constitutional law. 

7. The science of forestry, and its relations to na- 
tional economy. 

8. Political history of England from Charles I to 
George ITI. 

9. Practical questions in political economy. 

10. General theories of international law. 

11. Theories of taxation and public revenue. 

12. History of political forms and political methods. 

13, Constitutional history of the United States. 

14. The political history of England from George 
III to the present time. 

15. The management of reformatory and penal in- 
stitutions. 

16. Practical questions in social science. 

17. Political ethics. 

18. Political theories and methods of the English 
Government. 

19. The constitutional history of England. 

20. Civil service in Europe and in the United 
States. 

21. The government of cities. 

22. The history of financial theories and financial 
methods. 

23. The history of political ideas. 

24. The history of modern diplomacy. 

25. Comparative politics of the larger nationalities 
of Europe. 

26. Comparative constitutional law of Europe and 
the United States. 

27. Comparative administrative law of the several 
states of Europe and of the American Union. 


Several additions were made to the faculties, 
and the library liberally increased during the 
year. The Legislature made, in addition to 
other liberal appropriations, an appropriation 
of $100,000 for a library-building. Plans for 
the same have been adopted, the contract let, 
and the work is in progress. The receipts for 
the year, including balance on hand, October 
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1, 1880 ($19,067.24), were $231,838.90. Ex- 
penditures, $224,076.12. Cash balance, Sep- 
tember 80, 1881, $7,268.78. 

The statistics of the Michigan Asylum for 
the Insane show: 











PATIENTS. Males. |Females; Total. 
Patients in Asylum, October 1, 1880...} 800 | 357 | 657 
Patients admitted during the year..... 118 57 | 170 
Whole number treated during the year.| 415 | 414 | 827 
Discharged during the year............ AT 46 93 


Died during the year.. 5.22.50 .00.4.80+ 28 23 51 
Remaining September 80, 1881......... 





Amount received for the support of patients 
during fiscal year, $150,728.77. Disbursed for 
same purpose, $138,632.64. The cost per week 
per capita was $3.924. 

In a personal letter covering these statis- 
tics, the medical superintendent says: ‘The 
type of insanity within the last twenty years 
has materially changed in those admitted to 
this institution. While the number suffering 
from mania, or the more active forms of dis- 
ease, has diminished, the number brought to 
us afflicted with obscure nervous disorders 
has largely increased. The same is true of 
those of defective organizations. These are 
facts having an important bearing upon the 
welfare of the race, and suggest that other 
agents more potent in their depressing effects 
are acting upon the nervous system, which at 
first produces functional disturbance, but if 
continued, ultimately, by impairing nutrition, 
produces organic changes that yield but imper- 
fectly to treatment. In brief, we may say that 
these fatal forms of nervous disorders are due, 
in a great measure, to our fast and intense way 
of living.” 

The statistics received from the Eastern Asy- 
lum for the Insane cover the same period, the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1881, and are: 





Males. |Females} Total, 








Under treatment October 1, 1880...... 231 | 212 | 443 
Admitted during the year............. | 85 72 | 157 
Whole number treated.........-...--. 316 | 284 | 600 
Discharged, recovered............+00-- 29 18 47 
Discharged, improved ..............-. 20 18 38 


Discharged, unimproved..........-... 
Temporarily absent.............+..... aa 





Under treatment September 30, 1881... 240 231 
"Receipts for the fiscal year............. $127,720 04 
Expenditures for the fiscal year........ 122,149 50 


The acting medical superintendent adds: 
“Tn regard to predisposing causes, heredity is 
much greater than any other. The following 
figures will illustrate this point, and may not 
be without interest. Of the 833 patients treat- 
ed here, 362, or 43°457 per cent, have insanity 
in family, either direct or remote. One hun- 
dred and twenty-nine cases, or 15°486 per cent, 
have no insane relatives. It is often impossi- 
ble, however, to obtain any information con- 
cerning the ancestry of a patient further back 
than one generation. Three hundred and six- 
teen cases, or 87°935 per cent, are unascer- 
tained, and 26 cases, or 3°121 per cent, are un- 
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classified. If the histories of the patients in- 
cluded in the last two classes could be ascer- 
tained, no doubt a large number of them 
would show an inherited tendency to mental 
disease.” 

In his recent annual report, the Auditor- 
General discusses the financial workings of the 
law which commits to county authorities the 
determination of the indigence of insane per- 
sons, the expense of their support at the asy- 
lums being paid by the State after the counties 
shall have supported them at the asylums for 
two years. That officer concludes that, if the 
State is to pay the bills, its officials should have 
something to do with making them, and that 
county officials would use more care in pro- 
nouncing insane persons indigent if their sup- 
port was to devolve upon the counties for an 
indefinite term of years. He says: 


Perhaps the results of this law can be more forcibly 
illustrated by comparison. For twenty years, from 
1859 to 1878, inclusive, the receipts of the Michigan 
Asylum, for all purposes other than building, were, 
from private sources, eighteen per cent, and from 
State and counties, eighty-two per cent. For three 
years, 1879 to 1881, inclusive, the receipts of the same 
asylum for the same purposes were, from private 
sources, ten per cent, and from State and counties, 
ninety per cent. Indicating that under the new law, 
where the counties bear the expenses of the indigent 
insane for only two years early twice as many insane 

ersons are declared indigent by the county author- 
ities as there would have been during the same period 
had the old law remained in force. 

Owing to its recent organization, the same compari- 
son can not be made with the Eastern Asylum. But 
the receipts for the years 1880 and 1881 for all purposes 
other than building were, from private sources, only 
six per cent, and from State and counties, ninety-four 
per cent. 

Copious quotations are made from the reports of the 
State Asylums for the Insane, and the Auditor-Gen- 
eral continues by drawing the following conclusions 
from what has been here given, and from other data 
necegsarily omitted ; 

That the tendency is toward bringing all the in- 
sane of the State into State asylums. 

That if this were an accomplished fact to-day, the 
biennial tax levy for their support alone would i in 
round numbers, $600,000. 

That ten years hence (1891) the number of insane 
will have increased to 4,170, and the biennial tax levy 
for their support alone will then be upward of $1,- 
000,000. 


The Superintendent of the State Public 
School, at Coldwater, furnishes the following 


statistics for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1881: 


Received during the year............... 18T 
Placed in families during the year....... 112 
Diced "during the years.:..).4..<ccetaecce 2 
Discharged during the year............. 24 
temaining September 80, 1882.......... 884 
Average attendance during the year.... 808} 
Operating expenses of the year......... $35,887 90 
OST POMICAD Raia csrenicigs M ciainesssaws > ois $116 42 


Whole number of inmates during the seven 
and a half years since the school was opened, 
1,081. Of this number 637 have been inden- 
tured, seven are out in families on trial, 112 
have been returned to their counties, tive have 
absconded, and 30 have died. A large per- 
centage of those returned to their counties 
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were diseased or of feeble intellect, and should 
not have been sent to the school. Of the 
whole number placed in families but 63 have 
run away, many of whom are reported doing 
well and caring for themselves. Recent re- 
ports from 800 of those remaining in families 
are exceedingly encouraging, and the superin- 
tendent says, ‘‘It may be safely assumed, 
therefore, that leaving out those who were 
improperly admitted, being either diseased, 
mentally defective, or more properly subjects 
for the Reform School than for this institution, 
from 85 to 90 per cent will become in time 
respectable citizens,” 

The Principal of the Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, at Flint, reports for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1881: Number of pupils 
in attendance during the year, 279; completed 
course or discharged, 30; remaining in institu- 
tion September 80, 1881, 249. Receipts from 
State Treasury, $44,893.39; from earnings of 
shops, $4,762.81; total, $46,656.20. Expen- 
ditures: for current expenses, $44,862.81; for 
improvements, $1,793.39; total, $46,656.20. 

For the same period the new School for 
the Blind, now permanently located at Lans- 
ing, reports: Number of inmates or pupils en- 
rolled during year, 55; number instructed in 
vocal music, 32; in instrumental music, 33; 
in literary studies, 55; in mechanical employ- 
ments, 46. Teachers employed, six, classified: 
in literary department, two; in vocal and in- 
strumental music, one each; in work depart- 
ment, two. The studies, aside from music, are: 
geography, arithmetic, object-lessons, reading 
and spelling, memorizing, writing, grammar, 
analysis, history, civil government, botany, 
natural philosophy, and geology. In the work 
department, the girls were instructed in knit- 
ting (by hand and machine), all kinds of plain 
sewing, crochet-work, a variety of fancy-work, 
and bead-work; and the boys in broom-mak- 
ing. Disbursements on account of current 
expenses, $15,586.93. 

The Michigan Reform School for Girls, lo- 
cated at Adrian, was opened for the reception 
of inmates in August, 1881. Two cottages 
have been completed, which will accommodate 
thirty-two inmates each, with the necessary 
officers and attendants. Three other buildings, 
two cottages and a school-house and chapel, 
for which the Legislature of 1881 appropriated 
$54,250, are now being erected, and will be 
ready for use in the spring and summer of 
1882. Girls between the ages of seven and 
seventeen years are to be sentenced to this 
school, on conviction before any court or 
magistrate “of being disorderly persons, or of 
any offense not punishable by imprisonment 
for life,” unless ‘‘ deemed incorrigible.” Though 
a certificate of conviction is necessary to ad- 
mission, the school is classed as strictly re- 
formatory rather than penal, and provision 
is made for educating the inmates in house- 
keeping and needle-work, as well as in the 
primary studies of a school course; also for 
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placing girls in private families or apprenticing 
them until tweuty-one years old, to which age 
all warrants of committal run. Number of 
inmates, forty, with a monthly increase of from 
five to ten. The experiment is yet a new one, 
and, though some most unpromising material 
has been received, the officials in charge of the 
school report satisfactory results “beyond all 
expectation.”” The governing board of the 
school consists, under the law, of “ three women 
and two men.” 

C. A. Gower, the new Superintendent of the 
State Reform School (for boys), furnishes per- 
sonal and financial statistics, as follows: In- 
mates of school, September 80, 1880, 316; 
received during year, 158; released, 165; re- 
maining, September 30, 1881, 309. 
Receipts—current expense fund................. $54,932 42 








# special appropriations................. 17,856 06 

POR ameter atte ns soroeel ve oalestcowete 2's « $72,788 48 
Paid from current expense fund...... $50,161 82 

& special appropriations...... 11,279 29 

Total payments..............000. SS eyaar tt 
Onexpended September 80.....................- $11,347 87 


Annual legislative appropriations for each 
year, 1881-82, $35,500. During the year a 
chapel has been erected, and in connection 
with the same a large reading-room has been 
fitted up, which the boys are permitted to use 
evenings. <A ‘ play-shed ” has also been built, 
in which the boys engage in active sports dur- 
ing stormy weather. 

The Warden of the State House of Correc- 
tion and Reformatory reports: 


Number of prisoners September 30,1880 ...,... 887 
rs received on Sentence...........200.008 836 
Si discharged by expiration of sentence... 792 
cS discharged by order of court.......... 26 
Bem DEXAGHECE- satety ot ayaa a isialeloiaielsia's a'y 'c.e' eo cie 2 8 
ORE IG ee eS oes cmon SAT 6 a Uielapiadilos oie 5 
ee escaped and not recaptured........... 5 
. Sent Out a8 Witness... ........-..ecsees 1 
ce remaining September 30, 1881......... 886 


The earnings of the prisoners for the year 
were: On contracts, $22,212.39; on prison- 
work, $18,252.81; total, $40,495.19. The re- 
ceipts for the year were: On account of build- 
ing and special appropriations, $8,618.18; on ac- 
count of current expenses, $53,968.82; total, 
$62,587. Disbursements: On account of build- 
ing and special appropriations, $5,899.84; on 
account of current expenses, $54,053.74; total, 
$59,953.58. Excess of receipts over expendi- 
tures, $2,633.42. 

The following statistics of the State Prison 
are collected from the manuscript of the War- 
den’s unpublished report : 


Number of prisoners September 30, 1880................ 1718 
ag mecelved during the Year cca. oir ese cuecsse ces 216 
ee discharged by expiration of sentence........... 261 
“ discharged by order of the Supreme Court..... 2 
oe pardoned by the Governor..............+-...- 8 
cs IOC Aepaecd vavertnaleciertenstoric claves c/aiels aaiaige omteler snd 9 
se ORCA POG nantes raters hetsts die oletete aint <teiatele etaleieiate 4 
St transferred to Detroit House of Correction..... 1 
C4 remaining in prison September 30, 1881,....... 699 


Average length of sentence received during 
the year, three years, ten months, eight days. 
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Net earnings of prisoners.........-..... $91,767 75 
Net expenditures........... gave ettree/rhera 88,445 65 
Netincome’s sasecne ete aeteennes deen $3,322 10 


Number of prisoners at work on contracts, 
September 80, 1881; 


On wagon contract........... eee ae ee ane 110 
NMeshoercontracti. sma aeca nicer taeenen ea neaee 51 
*) barrel: contrachinas cases so etites oe eens 52 
“wvolgan"contractifaccne «tsestin cree canon beatae 65 
“ agricultural-tool contract...............s+es 171 

Dota ys veiedancg sooincetneee erate ee atee 449 


The remaining 250 prisoners are employed 
under the direction of the officers. The coal 
used in the prison (not in the shops, contrac- 
tors furnishing their own power and fuel) is 
mined on the prison-grounds. 

The sentences for the year were for the fol- 
lowing offenses : 


Against life and person..........0..ss0.sc0+e. 56 
“chastity and decen¢yiw. .:2.sise0s 22. cele 13 

Sy property: 5 ae sci ee epee eiewesveiteraaee tees 147 
TBO bal revarssonsieteipin los scece er eaecerevercretetene Novel oneretate tania 216 


The offenses against life, both for the year 
and since 1847, the date of the abolition of 
capital punishment, are classified : 











CRIME, The year. | Since 1847, 
Murder in first degree............... 8 97 
Murder in second degree,............ 1 103 
Manslaughter? -lesil- scsitaceies slot sree 4 104 
Assaults with intent to murder ...... 12 256 
OLAS Fs oleae sferctere = sinist siete esie 20 560 





There are now confined in prison: 


For murder in first degree............... 
“ murder in second degree as 
SS mans AUS HLOT aise onic) ciotelercte sheet sebtalkar ieee 
(6 TaUrderous ASSAWICS'..s..s.5 5 «1204 cee slareic oslo Ong 





Or 25 per cent of the whole number sentenced 
for the offenses named. 

The average term served by life-convicts is 
seven and a half years, or lower than the aver- 
age term of service of men received on sen- 
tence of fifteen years. 

The prison history of life-convicts is sum- 
marized : 


Diledidin) prisons <is\eissjsiaters aie cinieciace siale Coan aerate 43 
Discharged Dy Courts cis cs saine <n sist ees aisrctarele ne 17 
Sent to Detroit House of Correction............ 5 
Pardoned ;-,..,< «a s.0) sagan «aiateseleels ota sistas aes 88t 
FEBCADEG «wre sin sleisierecaie + tiers sietelaiestle >i tiaras ciuseialsiavate ria 4 
Bomaining in prison: ives cites ststeieaeisls sie sist 50 


At the last session of the Legislature a bill 
was passed by the House restoring capital pun- 
ishment, which was indefinitely postponed in 
the Senate as soon as received in that body, 
without a word of debate, by a vote of eight- 
een to eight. i 

The population of the State, by counties, 
in 1880, as compared with 1870, was as fol- 
lows: 





* Includes one sentenced in 1848. ; : 
+The pardons were, with scarcely an exception, given to 
prisoners whose lease of life was about to expire, 


















































586 MICHIGAN FIRES. 
COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. COUNTIES. 1880. 1870, 

| 696 Houghton ...... 22,473 13,879 Missaukee. 1,553 130 
ea 82,105 aiaen oe oa tante 20,089 9,049 Monroe... 83,624 27,483 
‘Alpena 2,756 Ingham......... 83,676 25,268 Montcalm....... 83,148 18,629 
Antrim 1,985 Tonis..2hc.ceeane 83,872 27,681 Muskegon...... 26,586 14,894 
IBALARA Ssijenteciisied| mre Ls Uk ull vevetsteres LGSO0 i irpie eteteiate 6,873 8,163 Newaygo....... 14,688 7,294 
Barry ..... 22,199 Isabella........- 12,159 4,113 Oakland........ 41,537 40,867 
Bay..... 15,900 Isle Royale §.... OO ae ll eorcterirs Oceans, .- ssteiseiie 11,699 7,222 
Benzie 2,184 ackSommeyupeent 42,081 36,047 Ogemaw........ 1,914 12 
Berrien 85,104 Kalamazoo...... 342 82,054 Ontonagon,..... 2,565 2,845 
Branch 26,226 Kalkaska....... 2,937 424 Osceola;.....--. 10,777 2,093 
Calhoun 86,569 Kent acasoe tote 73,253 50,403 467 70 
asses eae ceria 21,094 Keweenaw...... 4,270 4,205 DOTA) Ce tecteete 
Charlevoix,...... 1,724 Lake were eisce 8,233 548 83,126 26,651 
Cheboygan 2,196 Lapeer:.....:.. 80,138 21,345 |; Presque Isle.... 3,113 855 
Chippewa 1,689 Leelenaw....... 6,2 4576 || Roscommon.... 4504 Siete : 
Olarsiaentascscek 366 Lenawee........ 48,343 45,595 || Saginaw........ 59,095, 89,09T 
Clinton 22,845 Livingston,..... 22,251 19,336 Saint Olair...... 46,197 86,661 
Crawiordsteasceeile a L)kOO i ieece.s Mackinac....... 2,902 1,716 Saint Joseph.... 26,626 26,275 
Delta yer. s.e86 2,542 Macomb........ 31,627 27,616 Santlacias. -cerae 26,341 14,562 
atone eee seers 25,171 Manistee ....... 2,582 6,074 Schoolcraft {.... 1;576)'| Waswecee 
Emmett 1,211 Manitou,....... 1,334 891 Schiawassee .... 27,059 20,858 
Genesee 88,900 Marquette...... 25,394 15,033 Tuscola, .cjc0.-+6 25,738 13,714 
Gledwittteccss) GLI2T OW s.cec. Masonvivsettecle ee 10,065 8,263 Van Buren...... 80,807 28,829 
Grand Traverse. . 4,448 Mecosta........ 13,973 5,642 Washtenaw..... 41,848 41,484 
Gratiot 11,810 Menominee..... 11,987 1,791 Wayne cacmescse|) 166444 119,038 
Hillsdale 31,684 Midlandny..e-- 6,893 8,285 || Wexford....... 6,815 650 
MIBING SS CRO Yate reverts rey ay stele eystaihe se aves’ ate ia]sle)otaiei store) Siaieis\eiainvs "41a %e fav efsin widieie’ wrele\atate\biegeysiaimisye [els/e Sisrsie = olateierets 1,636,937 | 1,184,059 


MICHIGAN FIRES. On the 5th day of 
September, and several following days, de- 
structive fires swept through the forests and 
fields of Huron and Sanilac Counties, in Mich- 
igan, burning dwellings, barns, churches, saw- 
mills, fences, orchards, farm-crops, etc. So 
rapidly did the flames spread that live-stock 
could find no place of refuge, and the loss of 
human life was great. A number of small vil- 
lages were completely wiped out. In several 
townships houses enough were not left stand- 
ing to give temporary shelter to the homeless, 
and the suffering of men, women, and children 
was great before temporary relief could reach 
them. Thesmoke was so dense that day was 
turned into night, even at a distance from the 
burning forests, while at other times the whole 
heavens seemed in flames. Eye-witnesses de- 
scribed great sheets of fire rolling over their 
heads, jumping from forest to forest, leaving 
here and there a house or barn as a landmark 
and a wonder. In some sections high winds 
prevailed, and acres of forest had every tree 
turned up by the roots, while other acres, near 
by, showed the blackened trunks erect. Men 
and women fought desperately to save their 
homes, and in some instances succeeded for 
the second and third time, to be baftled at last. 
In the town of Paris, Huron County, settled 
largely by Poles, the one which suffered the 
heaviest, both in life and buildings, reporting 
twenty-three lives lost and one hundred and 
seventy-two families burned out, it was said 
that the inhabitants, impressed with the con- 
viction that the last day had come, gave up in 
despair, and made little effort to save their 
homes. The fire broke out simultaneously in 
many places, and everywhere from the same 





* Organized in 1875, from part of Houghton. 

+ Organized in 1879; previously attached to Kalkaska. 

¢ Organized in 1875; previously attached to Midland. 

; Formed and organized in 1875, from part of Keweenaw. 
Organized in 1875; previously attached to Antrim. 

{ Organized in 1871; previously attached to Marquette. 





cause, the setting fire to brush and log heaps, the 
settler’s mode of clearing up his farm, and ran 
through twenty-two townships in Huron Coun- 
ty and twenty-six townships in Sanilac, work- 
ing greater or lesser devastation, according to 
the material it found to feed upon, The adjoin- 
ing counties of Lapeer, St. Clair, and Tuscola, 
suffered from similar fires, but with no loss of 
life, and, in comparison, a limited loss of prop- 
erty. 

Nearly eighteen hundred square miles of ter- 
ritory, or full one million acres, were burned 
over, being principally included in a belt sixty 
miles in length north and south, and from ten 
to thirty miles in width; the fires in Lapeer 
and Tuscola Counties lying west of that belt. 

When the first relief agents penetrated the 
burned region the thousands of homeless peo- 
ple were found massed in the unburned school- 
houses, dwellings, or barns; at Bad Axe, the 
county-seat of Huron County, in the court- 
house; in improvised buildings, constructed of 
the planks from half-burned bridges, logs, or 
rails, thatched with cornstalks, and in some 
instances in dug-outs, or without any shelter. 
With the living were found the charred re- 
mains of the unburied dead, with men, wom- 
ep, and children so badly burned, though yet 
alive, that they could scarcely be recognized. 
A general relief committee was organized at 
Detroit, and another at Port Huron, with in- 
dependent or sub-committees in almost every 
city and town in the State, and but afew days 
passed before the wants of the suffering were 
temporarily relieved, the dead buried, the 
burned and sick provided for in hospitals, and 
the work of permanent relief systematically en- 
tered upon. The citizens of other States also 
entered generously and earnestly upon the 
work, and poured money, goods, clothing, and 
provisions into the store-houses and treasury of 
the Jocal committees with an unsparing hand. 
The Southern States vied with the Eastern, and 
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those most distant with the States near at hand. erty in Huron and Sanilac Counties, by town- 
The following tables compiled by the Port Hu- ships, and show the magnitude of the work the 
ron Committee give the losses of life and prop- relief committees undertook : 


COUNTY OF HURON, 





MEMBERS OF FAMILY. BUILDINGS, 

















o 3 Res larars 3 os 
mi F qi] 2 | 28/43) 2 | #4 
< s x 3 af 3 a 
TOWNSHIPS. |=|- #8] x eee ale 3 SS} Fol ogi a” Se Bene 
See 8) eg) a lsslel ale] « |Z 20 | akelcs Balen eet leeas aa 
: ee Were 2 3) 4 | aes] & | el ee 3 a) ee ig 
jet} 2|8| 2 leF)elaié| = | £8] & (84) 85| 2 |e] ge) 2s 
—_—\|——_- | —— eee 
‘ | Dols. Dols. | Dols. Dols. | Dols. | Dols. | Dols. | Dols. Dols. 
Bingham.......... 21) 150) 705) 889) 816) 291/110/179 20) 63,518) 14,832) 39,871/18,580/10,829) 9,274 12,658 10,612 174,124 


Bloomfield........ 11} 62 290] 143, 147, 153} 86] 41| 2) 12,485/ 3,758) 12/160] 4’300| 31299 1,788, 2,789) 1,242) 41,741 
if: 6 D1) 275) 


..| 1,190] 418} 2972) 7 4 88 | 180) 4,485 
1} 6,574) 2,838) 4,493) 1,598] 1,653) 893 1,228 973] 19,750 
5,480} 2,196) 4,982) 1,057) 1,247; 295 872) 589] 16,718 
00|P cee S710 eee Seca wee 1,200 
8,830) 994) 5,906] 790) 1,660, 448 1,871| 324) 20/368 
BTL), 885] § 825] 269) ..... ee S86 6] 1,591 


1 
1 
2 ; 5 
| 4) 65,208) 4,811) 11,656) 5,729) 4,518) 4,000 2,807, 2,281) 100,360 
ee 650 62 775 7 401) 0.25% | 145, 
.| 2,510) 1,575) 2,802) 815} 1,278! 462 645) 479 10,566 
2| 8,425) 1,128} 4,518) 798| 798] 106 529) 939] 11)5e4 
il 625} 307 708} 802) 284 25 QT 
1) 99,645)18,001; 36,516, 8,418) 7,994) 6,482 10,014 15,430 202,500 
F ZOO ecw 150 60 UDI aieea etc eeealiaeetee 485 
74,385|16,878, 26,008/12,261| 8,185, 4,808 6,820, 1,866] 151,156 
-| 2,480} 851) 2,590} 1,065} 1,088) 3875 617) 93 8,669 
10,309] 2,860, 11,163) 8,996 52) 2,451 1,955; 1,678) 34,459 
-| 8,050} 1,690) 5,049] 1,935] 1,880) 510 1,252) 925 20,791 
6) 13,975] 4,984! 13,299] 6,952] 8.266] 4,745 3.926) 2,987] 54,084 
5 17/111,651/10,962| 28,114/11,316) 22,075) 20,005 14,970} 7,199 226,292 
ee eee ee eee ee -——-| —— |---| -—_-| -—__-'- —__|_—__|____ 
To Dee. 81, 1881. |78/1,140 5,466] 2,853) 2,615 2,565 673/960) 87)/493,836 88,531 214,974) 75,214 69,659 56,248 63,640 47,071/1,109,178 
Statements rec'd | | 


ail 
3 
5 
























































since Dec, 31..}.. 6} 33) 16 17 17} 8} T..| 985), 866) 585) 98) 295) 108 411)..... 2,673 
Total to Jan. 81, | Seikeuley, : 
OS Dass mane 78/1146 5,499 2,869/2,630 2,582 676 961 87/494,771 88,897 215,509) 75,807 69,884, 56,356 64,051 47,071)1,111,846 





COUNTY OF SANILAC. 



















































































MEMBERS OF FAMILY, BUILDINGS. ep é yy Buluee 3 Ls 
wo 2g| 4 |32/ 43] 2 | 23 
TT g|s | 22 é 3 zs | = ghar ledges 
i Sle. s) es ee = 3 le es| so. 6 ebieullaecae 
ee tel 28 Bad og oe Bald] s/h) ¢ g =e | Sisle 8 Peay ec cen eas 
a)Eglcc|a|2i22/2| 6 lg] 2 | 2] & | 2) 22] 2) £2) 2) 33 
aI47-|424| 3] ge |OFltl] & lel ine 3 OS re as are m a 
Dols. Dols Dols. | Dols. | Dols. | Dols. | Dols. ; Dols Dols, 
MATE VIC danestece ss 83 1) 5,084] 2,059} 6,448) 1,256) 986) 482) 738) 847) 17,340 
AUsIn a 222 pais 183 17) 58,076] 15,748] 82,246/11,676|10,817}10,622)11,396/11,270/161,351 
Bridgehampton 16} 2) 2, 8,108} 5,580) 824 47/ 579) 680} 120) 18,278 
Olas cess 17) 4,017) 1,831} 8,180} 813} 614) 3809) 948) 480) 11,687 
Custer..... 4 950 155 847) 408) 160 25) 286 78} 2,924 
Delaware......... 135) 2) 44,785) 5,880) 29,014/14,835} 6,077| 2,918/19,480 70}122,459 
Mes etee co cle ves 41| 8 12,605) 7,881) 6,861) 1,616) 1,811} 257) 1,846) 946) 82,778 
SRO a, eiecd orece 6 925) 1,818) 1,447 2 LO Wererarete 84 68} 8,862 
Evergreen vs 89) 2) 8,559} 1,169) 4,558) 1,248) 1,041) 707) 1,172] 2,258] 15,702 
Fremont......... oe ae 8}... 750 71 635 80 |e 40 SO ae ee 1,656 
Morester's: osc s cs 73, 8) 25,215) 8,080) 19,981] 8,826/12,423° 4,661) 2,948) 8,958] 85,592 
HIyNYceissticesine 21) 1) 2,700) 7,697} 8,772} 805} 880} 818) 6506] 415} 17,093 
Greenleaf ais 57| 6| 25,198] 4,578} 19,688/11,649/ 122) 1,780] 5,819] 7,441} 76,220 
IEARIOLEE!. occis.c'e'ci0 14) 1, 2,945 845) 2,906] 703; 958) 290; 585) 770) 9,947 
Lexington fs 10 4,450| 1,424) 4,044) ..... 150 52) 961 25] 11,106 
Maple Valley..... -.| 86, 158) 91) 67) 77% 9] 15] 2] 1,865 522; 2447) 357, 285 72) 481) 880) 5,759 
Marion (East)....} 4) 89) 465) 259) 206) 236) 57| 80/16] 27,908] 8,098] 22,886/ 4,810] 4,584] 2,752) 4,560) 6,971 81,519 
Marion (West)...| 9} 15) 60, 81) 29] 27] 5] 10) 2} 2,811 992] 2,085} 887} 419) 481) 286 55) 7,366 
Marlette ......:.. --| 65) 285) 162) 123; 96] 11) 25] 6) 4,670} 3,245] 7,147| 588] 589) 574) 1,811) 960) 19,029 
Mind ener. - Gea: «« 4| 70} 829] 180| 149} 155) 43] 67] 9] 81,622] 11,205) 20,650) 6,855] 5,424] 2,095) 4,041] 1,905] 88,197 
IMIGOTO ies s sists e's. « 8) 80) 857) 194) 163) 157) 83) 44] 2} 8457] 3,524] 5,201] 1,802] 2,949] 826) 821] 1,802) 24,882 
Panilaeioesce secs -.| 29} 185] 70) 65) 84) 10} 26] 5] 6,795) 1,514) 8,002) 555) 721) 195) 599] 288) 18,664 
Speaker.......... -.| 44] 200} 107) 98) 85) 9] 18]..] 1,917| 1,810] 2,488] 442) 662 22] 421/ 520) 8,099 
Watertown....... 5) 68) 294) 159) 185) 118) 14] 11|..) 4,091) 5,409) 6,409) 400} 850 80) 109] 285) 17,083 
Washington...... --| 85] 893) 216) 177; 189) 40) 58] 9] 18,462] 5,849) 7,248) 8,080) 8,454! 1,774| 2,861) 506) 87,684 
NVVOXE eee isice'<icibis Ss 2) 16 8 8} 10) 1 aie DOB sales 50 LOWemeisimelll seccrerallicsie rete eeretetees 350 
To Dee. 31, 1881/60)1,571)7,259/3,903 3,356 8,094 681] 997/89|297,422 103,897 | 225,065 70,450|54,498|31,821 61,809/41,348)886,3810 
Statements rec'd 
since Dec. 31.|..| 75} 417) 205 212) 219) 9) 10]..] 1,810] 6,367) 2,608) 217) 453| 105) 729} 298) 12,582 
Total to Jan. 31,| | 
862|. J.....2- 160 1,646)7,676 4,108 8,568 3,318 690/1,007|89/ 299,232 110,264 |227,678)70,667|54,951|81,926 62,538 41,641/898,892 



































588 MINNEAPOLIS AND ITS MILLS. 
RECAPITULATION BY COUNTIES. 
; MEMBERS OF FAMILY. BUILDINGS. g 5 if | $4 gs g zg 
a Se ag fas : 5 ies S we oF > ae $ g 
B = 8 3 a dso es 3 mals oe ers Pe | Es] 25 
BA Pelee Sal ga eee | eet ee ee ae el See leg ace eae 
5 2@/88| 4] 3 A ies 2 zs os a 2 gs 3 BES | oa gs 
8 |§lz*|/ 25/8] 2 168] 2 A E 212°) 8) 887 ea) 2 peo Sr ieae 
= Dols. Dols. Dols. Dols. Dols. | Dols. | Dols. | Dols. Dols. 
Huron..| 78/1,146) 5,499 2,869 2,630/2,582) 676] 961) 87,494,771) 88,807|215,509) 75,807) 69,684 56,356) 64,051)47,071/1,111,846 
Sanilac. ./ 60 1/646) 7,676)4,108 3,568/3,313| 690/1,007| 89 299,232|110,264|297,698) 70,667) 54,951 81,926) 62,588 41,641) 898,392 
St. Clair.|...|° 49} 179] ‘107| ' 72! 78] 4] ’ 10] 2! 2367] 1,267] 41152| 897/ ‘700 1126, 417/ ° 96| 9,622 
Lapeer..|...| 25] 127| 73| 54| 65/ 1| 4| 1] 450} 1'842] 11182| 10! ...... 135] 226 209/ 4.004 
Tuscola*).. . 260 | Et ooeteesaloae: 1.000! 225] se tetetel seca eds matey ion aca Pere el aes 250,000 
Total. 138 2,916 14,606 7,157 | 6,324 6,088|1,4S1|2,007]179 796,820 | 202,270] 448,466 146,381 125,535 88,543) 127,982, 89,017] 2,974,264 








The third table (recapitulation) gives the 
losses by counties, including the estimated losses 
in Lapeer, St. Clair, and Tuscola Counties. 
These statistics vary but little from those gath- 
ered by the State Commission. In addition to 
the above, forty school-houses were burned, 
twelve in Huron County and twenty-eight in 
Sanilac; also eight churches, six in Huron and 
two in Sanilac. 

In the matter of relief, the Port Huron Committee report 

receipts up to February 11, 1882: 

$192,831 44 


Cash subscriptions............ 
Produce, clothing, and other 
BUD DHOR neertreecernee cna 255,960 26 


$448,791 70 


ported receipts to Oct. 10, 1881: 
Cash subscriptions............ 
Produce, clothing, and other 

BUPPMOBi 7 msrette sl diaiets aie stanais's 


$207,274 89 


74,736 388 
——— $282,010 72 
State Relief Commission—successor 

to Detroit Relief Committee, by 
appointment of the Goyernur—to 
February 11: 


Cash subscriptions............ $199,300 05 


76,000 00 
Meee ee eee ss $275,800 05 


Total cash and supplies............. $1,006,102 47 


In addition, Bay City, the Saginaws, and 
other cities of the State sent large contribu- 
tions, both in money and supplies, to the local 
committees at different points. 

The Commissioner of Insurance says in his 
preliminary report for 1881 that the losses were 
but slightly covered by insurance. Also, ‘‘ the 
two mutual companies of those counties had 
about $80,000 of losses, none of which have 
been paid. Only twenty stock companies had 
losses in the burned district, aggregating $101,- 
942.66. This amount was promptly paid, near- 
ly one half by a single company, the Agri- 
es Insurance Company, of Watertown, 

aXe 

The matter of further relief will be laid before 
the Legislature at an extra session, to be held 
February 23, 1882, and it is estimated that an 
appropriation of $300,000 will be needed to 
meét the taxes levied upon the property of the 
sufferers under assessments made or ordered 
before the fire, and to furnish the seed for 
spring crops, and other supplies necessary, 
until the harvest of 1882 can be gathered. The 
unusually mild winter has proved exceedingly 





* Not in Port Huron district—losses estimated from best 
sources available. 


favorable, as the hastily constructed houses— 
many of them rude shanties—were naturally 
not fire-proof. 

MINNEAPOLIS AND ITS MILLS. Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, situated at the Falls of St. 
Anthony, of the Mississippi River, has become 
the most important milling center of the North- 
west. Power of immense capacity is supplied 
from the Mississippi River, which is nearly one 
thousand feet wide at this place, has a fall of 
seventy-five feet within the space of a mile, 
and has been utilized to the supply of twenty- 
eight flouring-mills and several saw-mills. With 
the help of a grant from the Government of the 
United States, the gradual recession of the falls 
from the wearing away of the soft sandstone 
which forms part of the river-bed has been 
arrested by the construction of a subterranean 
wall of concrete across the river behind the 
falls, and for a distance of fifty feet into the 
banks on either side, and by covering the falls 
themselves with heavy crib-work filled with 
stones, and a flooring of timber. At a short 
distance above the falls, the water is turned 
into a canal sixty feet wide and fourteen feet 
deep, by which it is carried in a course parallel 
with the river to the mills. The mills have a 
capacity which demands twenty million bushels 
of wheat in a year, a quantity representing an 
area of 1,250,000 acres of land in cultivation. 
The grain is purchased by agents representing 
an association of the millers; who canvass 
the tributary wheat-growing districts for three 
months after the harvest of each year, to se- 
cure the bulk of the year’s supplies, and fore- 
stall the competition of Eastern speculators. 
The wheat is distributed among the several 
mills in proportion to their capacity for grind- 
ing. While waiting to be ground it is stored in 
the mills, which can take care of about 2,500,- 
000 bushels; in the elevators of the city, which 
can hold about half that amount; and at out- 
lying stations on the various lines of railway. 
The hard spring varieties of wheat are most 
sought after for making into flour, and this 
has raised the value of those varieties over that 
of winter wheat, which formerly commanded 
the highest price. 

The total productive capacity of all the mills 
is computed at 28,000 barrels of flour a day. 
The three mills of Messrs. Washburne, Crosby 
& Co. possess a motive force of 3,550 horse- 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ITS MILLS. 


power, have a capacity for making 6,500 barrels 
of flour daily, and employ 281 persons. Their 
new A mill of seven stories is carried up in two 
distinct buildings, communicating by wrought- 
iron fire-proof doors, and is fitted with thirty 
run of stone, sixty sets of rollers, and machin- 
ery for making the largest possible quantity of 
flour of the best quality attainable from a given 
quantity of wheat. The old-fashioned, rude 
grinding of wheat and separating the flour is 
replaced by methods that have been elaborated 
with great skill, and which involve many pro- 
cesses, employing varied machinery and in- 
genious appliances. The chief objects sought 
to be attained are the gradual breaking and 
bruising of the grain so as to keep the broken 
particles rough and “‘alive”; repeated reduc- 
tions of the middlings, or that part of the grain 
that lies immediately below the husk, which, 
formerly treated as of inferior quality, is now 
made to yield the strongest and best flour; the 
separation of every part of the flour from the 
bran; and the judicious blending of the flour 
obtained from the several reductions. The 
wheat, cleaned by blasts, is separated into lots 
of similar sizes; the fuzzy tails are removed 
by ending-stones. The grain is then passed 
through corrugated, chilled-iron rollers, the 
corrugations of which range from eight to 
forty to the square inch, which bruise the grain 
without grinding it. This is on the ground- 
floor. The bruised grain is thence raised to the 
bolting-machines, where it is passed through 
gauze cloths of different textures, and whence 
it is sent down between finer corrugated rollers 
running at a speed of from one hundred and 
fifty to three hundred revolutions per minute. 
These processes of reduction and sifting are re- 
peated six or seven times, the third giving more 
flour than the first two reductions, and the fifth 
giving the best rising flour and the strongest in 
albuminoids. About ten different grades of 
flour are produced by these reductions, some 
of them being mixed grades. As precautions 
against accident, electric bells are connected 
with different parts of the machinery, to give 
the alarm on the occurrence of any choking or 
other misadventure; and suction-pipes pass 
from the stones and rollers to prevent heating 
of the rapidly revolving surfaces, and to carry 
the dangerous explosive dust into the upper 
stories, where it is received by webs of flannel, 
and is swept off and driven into a discharge- 
tube by the automatic working of a traveling 
brush. Tbe warm air, thus separated from 
dust, is returned to the mill and made to aid in 
reducing the cost of heating. An electric proc- 
ess has been tried for separating the flour from 
the bran, but was found not to be effectual; 
and a cleaner is used, consisting of iron disks 
fitted with pegs, one set of which is stationary, 
the other revolving at the rate of two thousand 
revolutions in a minute, which strips every 
particle of flour from the woody husk. The 
bran is packed, while still fresh, in bags con- 
taining two hundred pounds each, and is sold 
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generally to dairymen, at prices ranging from 
$6 at the mill, to $12 for two thousand pounds. 
at other places. 

©. A. Pillsbury’s A mill will be, when fin- 
ished, the largest mill in the world, and when 
fully equipped will require a daily supply of 
25,000 bushels of wheat. It is 180 feet long, 115 
feet wide, and 117 feet high to the wall-plate. 
The foundation side-walls, of limestone, are 
eight and a half feet thick, and the walls even 
as high as the seventh story are two and a half 
feet thick. In the basement are the massive 
fore-bay to convey the water from the canal 
especially built for this mill, the flumes, and 
provision for the turbine-wheels. Seventeen 
thousand cubic feet of water rush every minute 
with a fall of fifty-three feet down each flume, 
and communicate to each turbine-wheel an 
estimated force of 2,400 horse-power. The 
mill is intended to contain, when completed, 
twenty pairs of stones, with Behem’s patent 
exhausts; three hundred sets of rollers, half of 
them corrugated, half smooth, for finishing 
work; two hundred purifiers, fitted with Har- 
denberg’s dust-catchers; dust-machines and 
separators of various kinds. Mr. Washburne, 
of Washburne, Crosby & Oo.’s mill, says that, 
with skillful management of the modern ma- 
chinery, he is able to procure as fine flour from 
No. 3 or No. 4 wheat as was formerly obtained 
from No.1 or No.2. A varying proportion of 
different kinds of flour is made, according to 
the demand and the quality of wheat used. 
The ordinary out-put is forty per cent of pat- 
ent, fifty per cent of baker’s, and ten per cent 
of low-grade flour. The foreign export trade 
did not exist five years ago. The Washburne 
mills now send thirty per cent of their product 
abroad, chiefly as baker’s flour, Belgium and 
Germany have hitherto taken large consign- 
ments, especially of low grades; but it is an- 
ticipated that the increased duties will now shut 
inferior brands out of Germany. Mr. Pills- 
bury sends nearly half of his flour to Europe, 
the most of it as baker’s flour. Many English 
bakers are said to use a mixture of three parts 
of St. Louis flour with one part of the stronger 
Minneapolis flour. From two hundred and 
eighty to three hundred pounds of wheat, ac- 
cording to the quality, are used to make a 
barrel of flour. The bran, which is estimated 
to constitute from eighty to ninety per cent of 
this quantity, is expected to pay the expense of 
the grinding, etc., and will do so when it can 
be sold for its full price. 

Besides the extensive system of flouring-mills, 
seventeen lumber-mills are in operation at Min- 
neapolis, producing about 2,500,000 superficial 
feet of lumber during the season. The timber 
that is used is got chiefly from around the lakes 
and the river-banks three hundred miles up 
the Mississippi and its tributaries, and is near- 
ly all white pine. Some oak and maple are 
brought by railroad from the Eastern States, 
and walnut and cedar are brought in small 
quantities from Missouri. The logs are drift- 
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ed or rafted on the spring floods to the main 
boom, a few miles above the city, where 100,- 
000,000 feet may be stored, and whence they 
are taken, when needed, according to the own- 
ers’ marks upon them, to the several mills. 
When at full work, the mills on the two sides 
of the river cut up a million feet a day. 

The whole number of mills and their capacity 
have more than doubled since 1870, and the 
population of the city has increased from 18,079 
to 60,000. 

MINNESOTA. The Legislature, consisting 
of 29 Republicans, 11 Democrats, and 1 Green- 
backer in the Senate, and 86 Republicans, 16 
Democrats, and 4 Greenbackers in the House, 
assembled at the beginning of the present year 
and adjourned on the 9th of March. On the 
19th of January 8. J. R. McMillan, Republican, 
was re-elected United States Senator. The 
most important act of the session was the one 
providing for the settlement of the old railroad 
bonds at fifty cents on the dollar. The history 
of these bonds was summarily as follows: 


In March, 1857, Congress granted to Minnesota six 
alternate sections of land per mile to aid the construc- 
tion of six different lines of railroad. This grant was 
divided among four different railroad companies. 
The sanguine expectations excited by this liberal grant 
were suddenly cut short by the financial crisis of 1857 
followed by the general suspension of Western railroad 
enterprises. In this emergency the railroad compa- 
nies applied to the Legislature foraid. After a winter 
of active discussion a constitutional amendment was 
submitted by the Legislature to the people for a loan 
of State credit to the several companies. On April 
15, 1858, the amendment was adopted by a vote of 
about 35,000 for to 8,000 against. It authorized the 
bonds of the State to be issued to the four companies 
(not to exceed $1,250,000 to each company, or $5,000,- 
000 in all) as construction advanced, at the rate of $10,- 
000 per mile for each mile of graded road, and $10,000 
for each mile of completed road. The amendment 
pledged the faith and credit of the State for the pay- 
ment of the bonds in the event that the companies 
should make default in the payment of the interest 
or principal, and as security therefor exacted certain 
securities from the companies. Among others, first, a 
conveyance to the State of the first two hundred and 
forty sections of land to which each road was entitled 
prior to construction ; and, second, a first mortgage on 
all the lands, franchises, ete., of the several roads, and 
to this was added a general penalty of forfeiture. The 
companies pean to grade the roads, and bonds 
therefor were issued to the amount of $2,275,000, when 
further construction was suspended. The companies 
found themselves unable to negotiate the bonds at 
prices sufficient to enable them to go on with the 
work. They defaulted in the payment of the interest 
on the bonds—when in 1860 the State, through its 
then Governor, foreclosed its mortgage on the lands, 
franchises, road-bed, etc., and took possession of the 
same. Though the constitutional amendment provided 
that these securities should be devoted to the payment 
of the interest and principal of the bonds, the Legis- 
lature proceeded soon after to turn over these lands 
and franchises to other companies free of alllien. The 
Legislature of 1860 proposed two constitutional amend- 
ments which were adopted in November of that year, 
one of which provided that there should be no further 
issue of bonds under the loan amendment, and that it 
should be expunged from the Constitution, reserving 
to the State all rights, remedies, and forfeitures accru- 
ing thereunder, The other was an amendment to 
section 2, Article IX, of the Constitution, in the fol- 
lowing words; 
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“‘ But no law levying a tax or making other provis- 
ions for the payment of the bonds, denominated Min- 
nesota State railroad bonds, shall take effect or be in 
force until such law shall have been submitted to the 
people and adopted by a majority of the electors vot- 
ing for the same.’’ 

mmediately following the adoption of’ these amend- 
ments, the public attention was engrossed by the war 
for the Union and the Indian war. It was not till 
1866 that any further action was taken by the Legislat- 
ure. In that year an act was passed for the appoint- 
ment of three commissioners to ascertain what the 
bonds cost the holders, and on what terms they would 
surrender them to the State. 

At the next session of the Legislature, 1867, an act 
was passed to provide a sinking fund for the adjust- 
ment of the bonds, from the proceeds of the internal 
improvement lands. The minimum price of the lands 
was fixed at $3 per acre, and they were to be appraised 
and sold in the same manner as school lands. The 
act provided that whenever the sinking fund should 
amount to $20,000, but not oftener than once a year, 
the State Treasurer should advertise for proposals 
from the bondholders for the surrender of an amount 
of bonds in exchange for said money ; the person of- 
fering his bonds at least price to be entitled to the 
money. This act, submitted to the people in Novem- 
ber, was rejected. 

In 1870 the Legislature passed an act ostensibly set- 
ting apart the proceeds of the 500,000 acres of internal 
improvement lands, but really the lands themselves 
for the payment of the bonds. The act require 
2,000 of de bonds to be deposited with the State Au- 
ditor on or before the first Wednesday in September 
—with all unpaid coupons attached, with a written 
contract on the part of the owner agreeing to purchase 
such lands to the extent of the bonds so deposited, 
and in case of failure to purchase, authorizing the Au- 
ditor to set apart an amount of lands whith, at the 
minimum price, fixed at $8.75 per acre, would equal 
the bonds and coupons so deposited. In other words, 
each bondholder was required to be on hand to select 
and purchase, for the sum of not less than $8.75 per 
acre, an amount of lands equal at that price to the 
amount of his bonds and coupons, or, if he could not 
do it himself, to allow the State Auditor to do it for 

1m. 

This proposition was ratified by the people, but 
when the first Wednesday of September came it was 
found that less than 2,000 of the 2,275 bonds had been 
deposited with the State Auditor, and this adjustment 
fell through. Selah Chamberlain and other bond- 
holders accepted this proposition and deposited their 
bonds, but a minority either refused or failed to ac- 
cept. 

TM the next session of the Legislature in 1871 another 
act was passed to test the validity and provide for the 
adjustment of the bonds so deposited. Under this act 
the Governor was empowered to appoint three disin- 
terested persons learned in the law, either residents or 
non-residents of the State, to constitute a board of 
commissioners to determine whether the bonds were 
a legal and equitable obligation of the State, and if so 
to ascertain and award the amount due upon such 
bonds upon the basis of the cost of such bonds to the 
holders thereof, with interest upon the cost at the rate 
of 7 per cent per annum, and to file their determina- 
tion with the Governor before July 1, 1871. 

In case the commissioners decided that the bonds 
were a legal obligation against the State and should 
award the amount thereof on the basis of the cost to 
each holder, new bonds were to be issued in lieu 
thereof at the rate of 2 per cent the first year, 8 per 
cent the second, 4, 5, and 6 respectively for the sub- 
sequent three years, and 7 per cent thereafter. The 
tax on the gross earnings of the railroad companies 
Was set apart to pay the interest and principal of the 
new bonds. This proposition, the only one ever 
made by the Legislature for a quasi-judicial determi- 
nation of the legal validity of the bonds, was rejected 
by the people. In March, 1878, the Legislature passed 
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another act providing that the 500,000 acres of in- 
ternal improvement lands, and the funds arising 
therefrom, should be exchanged for the bonds and un- 
paid coupons and other claims, at a rate which should 
make the whole amount of lands equal to the whole 
amount of bonds and other claims, each bondholder 
to have a preferred choice of lands in the order in 
which his bonds were deposited—the funds derived 
from the sale of the lands or stumpage to be treated 
in the same way. This act was submitted to the peo- 
ple in November, 1878, and was rejected by a majority 
of the popular vote. 

The act under consideration is the fifth at- 
tempt at adjustment, and provides for submis- 
sion to the people only in the event that the 
tribunal of five judges to which the question is 
submitted shall decide that the constitutional 
amendment providing that no law for the pay- 
ment of the principal or interest of the bonds 
shall take effect until approved by a majority 
of the popular vote thereon is valid. 

The questions involved were submitted to 
the Supreme Court during the summer, which 
decided the act to be void, on the ground that 
it contained a delegation of legislative power 
to the tribunal, whereas the Legislature should 
itself have taken the responsibility of deciding 
upon the validity of the amendment. But the 
Supreme Court at the same time held the 
amendment of 1860 invalid, as contravening 
that clause of the Federal Constitution which 
prohibits any State from impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts. The court held that the re- 
quirement that all acts on the subject should be 
submitted to the people affected, not merely the 
remedy, but the obligation. This decision left 
the Legislature free to settle the question of 
these bonds without submitting its acts to the 
people. The Governor accordingly called an 
extra session, which began on the 11th of Oc- 
tober, and continued for thirty-nine days. The 
Governor, in his message to this session, says 
as follows: 

My individual preference is that every dollar of the 
debt represented by the Minnesota State railroad 
bonds should be paid in full, principal and interest. 
I believe that no course short of this is consistent 
with the honor and integrity of a sovereign State, so 
far as relates to its own voluntary action. But inas- 
much as the holders of the bonds have upon their own 
motion proposed an adjustment upon more favorable 
terms, an basa. is presented for discharging the 
whole debt by partial payment, without any necessary 
ee of our good name. 

The practical question ony is whether we shall 
now save some $4,000,000 to the State without loss of 
honor, or incur the reproach of repudiation, keep 
going a source of constant annoyance and an oppor- 
tunity for political jugglery, and in the end pay the 
debt in full; for it can not be possible that an intelli- 
gent and progressive people, with moral and religious 
convictions, can refuse the final payment of an honest 
debt. An individual who does this while able to pay, 
justly incurs the scorn of his honest neighbors. What 
must be thought of a prosperous State that does it, 
using its sovereignty as its shield ? 

The holders of more than $2,000,000 of the whole 
issue of $2,275,000 have deposited their bonds with 
the State Auditor, accompanied with a written agrec- 
ment to accept, in new bonds or cash, 50 per cent of 
the nominal amount of such surrendered bonds and 
coupons, in accordance with the act of last March. 
Many of the bondholders have demanded the return 
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of their bonds since the decision of the Supreme Court, 
which demand has been refused on the ground that 
the contract remains binding upon the parties, the 
decision having affected only the means of perform- 
ance, and that the bonds can not fairly be withdrawn 
until the Legislature shall have taken action in the 
matter. Others, while still offering liberal conces- 
sions, express their unwillingness to adhere to their 
original proposition in view of the decision of the 
Supreme Court and the marked enhancement of the 
value of their bonds; but Mr. Selah Chamberlain, the 
holder of about one half of these bonds, has adhered 
to his contract and renewed his proposition to accept 
50 per cent of the amount in full satisfaction of his 
claim, on the express condition that the adjustment 
be consummated during the present year; and there 
is reason to believe that most of the other bondholders 
will adhere to similar terms of settlement if speedily 
concluded. We have thus an opportunity to honora- 
bly settle this debt upon terms of rare liberality ; and 
it 1s because the soundest expediency and the impera- 
tive demands of justice thus unite to require prompt 
action that I have felt it my duty to convene you in 
extra session. 

The act of the last Legislature, proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution devoting the proceeds of the 
internal improvement lands to the payment of the ad- 
justment bonds has been rendered inoperative by the 
decision of the Supreme Court. It me therefore, be 
necessary to promptly readjust and re-enact its pro- 
visions to conform to the new action to be taken, in 
order to submit the proposed amendment to the peo- 
ple at the approaching general election. The average 
price realized thus far for the lands sold is about $7 per 
acre, and the fund from such sales already amounts to 
$800,000. In view of the rapid settlement of the 
country it is believed that the total sum which will be 
finally realized from the sale of these lands will reach 
$4,000,000, a sum nearly or quite suflicient to pay 
the whole indebtedness without recourse to taxation. 
That there may be no wrong impression on your 
minds regarding the whole amount due on these bonds, 
I would say that by a former decision of our Supreme 
Court, past-due coupons draw interest, as well as the 
bonds to which they are attached, and should interest 
be computed in accordance with this decision, the 
whole debt would amount, on December 1, 1881, to 
about $8,200,000, and should the pending proposition 
be consummated, the saving to the State will thus be 
about $4,000,000. 


The Legislature promptly passed an act in 
accordance with the Governor’s views, the 
first two sections of which are as follows: 


Srctron 1. Any holder of said Minnesota State 
railroad bonds who desires to avail himself of the 
provisions of this act, must deposit his bonds and 
coupons with the State Auditor, accompanied by an 
agreement in writing, obligating himself to accept in 
lieu of said bonds and coupons and in full payment 
and satisfaction thereof, fifty per cent of the amount 
nominally due upon said bonds and coupons, less any 
deductions hereinafter provided for, in cash, or in new 
bonds of the State, as provided for in this act: Pro- 
vided, however, That where there has been a compli- 
ance with the requirements of section one (1) of the 
act entitled ‘“‘ An act providing for the adjustment of 
the Minnesota State railroad bonds,” a proved March 
2, A. D. 1881, the same shall stand dnd e considered 
as a compliance with the provisions of this section, 

Sxro. 2. It shall be the duty of the Governor and 
State Auditor to cause to be prepared new bonds of 
the State, which new bonds shall be styled Minnesota 
State railroad adjustment bonds, and ‘bear date July 
first (1st), one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
one (1881), and shall be of the denomination of one 
thousand dollars ($1,000) each, and shall be, and on 
their face shall be made payable after ten years and 
not more than thirty years from their date, at the 
option of the State of Minnesota, in the city of New 
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York, with interest, after January first (1st), one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty-four (1884), payable 
semi-annually in the city of New York, at a rate not 
exceeding five per cent per annum, and shall have 
coupons attached for such interest, and shall pledge 
the faith and credit of the State to the Povo thereof, 
Said new bonds shall be signed by the Governor and 
attested by the Secretary of State, under the great 
seal of the State, and the coupons shall have the names 
of the Governor and Secretary of State thereto, and 
the bonds shall be countersigned and registered by 
the State Auditor, and, upon ‘being so executed, coun- 
tersigned and registered, and as soon as practicable 
after the passage of this act, the Governor shall deliver 
to the several owners of the Minnesota State railroad 
bonds, their heirs or legal representatives, who shall 
have deposited their bonds with the State Auditor as 
aforesaid, such an amount of the new bonds as shall 
be equal to fifty per cent of the par value of principal 
and interest of said Minnesota State railroad bonds 
and the coupons thereto attached, on the first (Ist) day 
of January, one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
four (1884), less any deduction resulting from other 
rovisions of this act, said interest to be computed at 
ve per cent per annum after the passage of this act, 
and take from said several owners and holders of said 
Minnesota State railroad bonds so deposited as afore- 
said, a release under seal, reciting the number and 
denomination of the State railroad bonds, which said 
new bonds are taken in payment and settlement for 
and acknowledging full satisfaction from the State of 
all liability on said Minnesota State railroad bonds so 
owned and deposited by such person, which release 
shall be filed in the State Auditor’s office. The first 
coupons shall be made payable on the first (1st) day of 
July, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-four 
1884), and thereafter on the first days of January and 
uly in each year, until the maturity of said bonds ; 
provided that at its election the State may, and in 
case said bonds shall draw a Jess rate of interest than 
five per cent shall, in lieu of said bonds, pay cash (less 
any deduction as aforesaid) to the several holders of 
said Minnesota State railroad bonds so deposited as 
aforesaid, or any of them, a sum equal to fifty per 
cent of the par value of principal and interest of said 
Minnesota State railroad bonds and coupons on the 
day when said payment is made, taking the release 
under seal from the holder as in the case of delivery 
of bonds hereinbefore provided ; and to that end the 
Governor, Auditor, and Treasurer of State are hereby 
empowered in their discretion to negotiate, at not less 
than par, the bonds to be issued under the provisions 
of this act, and apply the proceeds to the payment of 
said holders of Minnesota State railroad bonds, as 
hereinbefore provided. And for the purpose of car- 
rying out the provisions of this proviso, said bonds 
may be made to bear interest from January Ist, A. D. 
1882, payable semi-annually thereafter, and in case of 
the delivery of said new bonds, any fractional sum 
less than one thousand dollars may be paid in cash ; 
and whenever any of said Minnesota State railroad 
bonds or the coupons thereof, or any bond of the State 
is paid, under the provisions of this act or otherwise, 
the Treasurer or officer paying the same shall stamp, 
or cause to be stamped, thereon in large letters the 
words ‘‘ Canceled and paid,” and on the first Mon- 
day in each month the State Treasurer shall in [the] 
presence of the Governor and State Auditor burn 
up all bonds and coupons that shall have been can- 
celed and paid by him during the preceding month or 
any preuous time, and said Treasurer shall keep the 
number and description of the bonds so destroyed, 
which shall be certified to be correct by said officers 
present at their destruction, and be included in the 
annual report of the State Treasurer. 


The act also provides for the settlement on 
similar terms of certain judgments, and of cer- 
tain claims against the railroad companies. 
By the close of the year nearly all of the bonds 
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had been taken up and settled in accordance 
with the terms of this act. An act was also 
passed providing for the application of the 
moneys of the internal improvement land fund 
to the payment of the principal and interest of 
the Minnesota State railroad adjustment bonds, 
which is to take effect if ratified by the people 
at the next general election. Another act pro- 
vides for organizing the county of Kanabec, 
and fixes the county-seat at Brunswick. Acts 
were also passed for the assessment and tax- 
ation of telegraph and telephone lines, and for 
the uniform taxation of mining property and 
products. The State was divided into five 
congressional districts, as follows: 


1. The counties of Houston, Fillmore, Mower, Free- 
born, Steele, Dodge, Olmsted, Winona, and Wabasha 
constitute the first congressional district. 

2. The counties of Faribault, Blue Earth, Waseca, 
Watonwan, Martin, Cottonwood, Jackson, Murray, 
Nobles, Rock, Pipestone, Lincoln, Lyon, Redwood, 
Brown, Nicollet, Yellow Medicine, Lac-qui-Parle 
Sibley, and Le Sueur constitute the second congres- 
sional district. 

8. The counties of Goodhue, Rice, Dakota, Scott, 
Carver, McLeod, Meeker, Kandiyohi, Renville, Swift, 
and Chippewa constitute the third congressional dis- 
trict. 

4. The counties of Washington, Ramsey, Hennepin, 
eee Pine, Kanabec, Anoka, Chisago, Isanti, and 
Sherburne constitute the fourth congressional district. 

5. The counties of Mille Lacs, Benton, Morrison, 
Stearns, Pope, Douglas, Stevens, Big Stone, Traverse, 
Grant, Todd, Crow Wing, Aitkin, Carlton, Wadena, 
Otter Tail, Wilkin, Cass, Becker, Clay, Polk, Bel- 
trami, Marshall, Kittson, Itasca, St. Louis, Lake, and 
Cook constitute the fifth congressional district. 


In March, United States Senator Windom, 
having been made Secretary of the Treasury 
in President Garfield’s Cabinet, resigned, and 
the Governor appointed Alonzo J. Edgerton 
to fill the vacancy until the meeting of the 
Legislature. After President Garfield’s death 
Mr. Windom resigned his position as Secretary, 
and on the 25th of October he was again elected 
United States Senator by the Legislature. 

The product of lumber for the year on the 
upper Mississippi was 339,162,197 feet; also 
128,432,250 shingles, and 70,380,750 laths. 

The estimated amount of merchantable pine 
standing May 31, 1880, according to the returns. 
of the census, was as follows: 


Wuire Pine (Pinus strobus). 





STANDING PINE. Nov olor 

(board-measure). 

Rainy Lake and Rainy Lake River, 800,000,000. 

Shore of Lake Superior.......... - 800,000,000 

St. Louis River and tributaries .. --. 1,500,000,000 

Mississippi River and tributaries ............. 2,900,000,000 
Red Lake River and other tributaries of the 

Red RIVER T. ecisecive cn vieh edema ence 600,000,000 

Totalitecs uncisivie ices ons earntee cancer rene 6,100,000,000 
Cut for the census year, ending May 81, 1880 
(including 187,886,000 shingles, and 88,088,000 

NebEs) i cite alas dite eicyecate eines arate aitetemeets 540,997,000 


The pine-forest gradually changes in char- 
acter and decreases in productiveness as it 
reaches northward. Lakes, and tamarack and 
cedar (Thuja occidentalis) swamps, are com- 
mon, and cover large areas; the pine-trees are 
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small and scattered, furnishing lumber of an 
inferior quality. 

In the belt of hard-wood extending west and 
south of the pine region, and consisting of 
white, red, and burr oak, sugar-maple, poplar, 
etc., it is estimated that 3,840,000 acres of for- 
est remain, capable of yielding an average of 
fifteen cords of wood to the acre, or 57,600,000 
cords. 

The cut for the census year ending May 31, 
1880 (exclusive of 7,825,000 staves and 547,000 
sets headings), was 36,884,000 feet. 
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The birch-lands are interspersed with tama- 
rack swamps, and, besides the prevailing birch 
(Betula papyracea) and scrub pine (Pinus 
Lanksiana), contain patches of white pine 
covering, in the aggregate, probably one tenth 
of their area. 

There are 3,100 miles of railroad in the 
State. The State Reform School had 166 in- 
mates during the year. The following is a 
summary of the condition of the banks of the 
State for the year 1881, as compared with the 
previous year : 















No. BANKS, 1881. 1880. Increase. 
SURPLUS FUND. 

MEN ABOMAL DANKA co.cc cc sicinaaielaal vines, «6 01efs s/e(s:a.niesafe asic $981,725 88 $937,003 67 $44,722 21 
9 State banks....... 104,421 84 69,931 89 84,489 95 
PMS NS DANE Sask co. Ne yee Laake s pew ce cae aks 17,776 94 17,000 00 116 94 
GeiPerivate banks (upoficial) «civic. Gels ceelereeressecie vs.0re 87,500 00 67,000 00 20,500 00 

42 BRO GHI einen sebeleare sie eee win.s ese arce ee sinsie $1,191,424 66 $1,090,985 56 $100,489 10 





27 | National banks...... Ree nai nina aeincmasise emotes ces 
UMMIBNLAtO DANES Moecis, «oo retest ask lege cde os scee cee ten 
GMI aa ES DARE Bota sie distaracisinle naiaineiakeuenessiaseists 





52 REOUHI Re orcs. deere New siomattsjcaecam ecw wraite ae 


$13,010,427 47 $9,586,339 29 $3,424,088 18 











2T | National banks 
19 | State banks......... oan 
DOMMES ANIUIPR DATING 25 510,25 cle rao Rncisevtclcalabonisnuiea tele we 
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5,518,820 51 3,186,735 62 9,332,084 89 
13580,186 84 991,404 88 588,781 96 
$20,109,434 82 $18,764,479 79 $6,344,955 08 
$14,949,898 80 $13,112,285 84 $1,837,162 96 
6,494,817 39 4,496,592 19 1,998,225 20 
1,466,392 96 908,234 20 558,158 76 
$22,910,609 15 $18,517,062 23 $4,393,546 92 





The following exhibits the insurance business 
of two years: 





INSURANCE. 1879. 


1880. 
RISKS WRITTEN, 
$74,334,407 00 

5,158,189 00 


$80,097,596 00 


$97,808,924 00 
13,181,602 00 


$110,485,526 00 


CB Sete els stake alo ti siays'e,o o'a\s'> $1,000,460 92 


19/670 09 
$1,020,131 01 


$1,266,893 62 
48,855 87 
Total premiums received. $1,810,749 49 


LOSSES {NCURRED. 


WING i eve te oe Syed wie eine # oft ait $611,775 6T $1,366,238 13 
ESTING tere(acte es aiase. civ cttedtee lala 14,466 64 25,103 61 
Total losses incurred..... $626,242 31 $1,391,341 74 








PRU late sroretaraisteratelcree eicvershele ate $592,890 30 $1,320,587 72 
Inland. fase Meare cin oie 12,928 09 80,182 78 
Total losses paid,........ $605,813 89 $1,350,720 50 





The life-insurance business of the State for 
nine years is shown in the following statement: 














at S : Amount Promiums L id 
YEARS. eae insured, received, CARE: TAI 
1872,..} 2,882 | $4,487,905 | $483,088 52 | $135,898 79 
1873.. 2,649 4,304,572 441,128 81 201,054 00 
1874... 8,588 6,053,259 497,704 26 201,797 46 
1875.. 8,592 5,846,082 518,658 33 219,050 63 
1876.. 1,997 8,200,964 432,667 04 258,529 94 
18TT.. 1,289 1,967,273 869,799 40 203,865 O01 
1878... 960 1,864,954 816,553 18 142,677 11 
1879...| 1,204 2,342,512 828,187 61 162,717 05 
1880,...} 1,302 2,827,361 353,637 4T 238,897 74 
Total..| 19,431 | $81,894,882 | $3,741,369 62 | $1,763,986 78 
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The State Commissioner of Statistics reports 
the following agricultural data, showing the 
total acreage, the total yield, the average yield 
per acre for the year 1881, and the total acre- 
age for the year 1881, of the crop of wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barley, buckwheat, potatoes, 
beans, flaxseed, timothy-seed, clover-seed, and 
sugar-cane sirup : 




















TOTALS OF ACREAGE AND CROPS. 
Total Average Total 
PRODUCT. acreage, = ee yield acreage, 
1880. Sages * | per acre. 1881. 
Wheat, bushels...| 2,961,842 | 39,899,068 | 13°30 | 2,963,954 
Oats, bushels..... 682,520 | 22,867,932 | 83°49 T3T,49T 
Corn, bushels..... 422,461 | 138,125,255 | 81:07 474,989 
Barley, bushels ...| 118,480 | 2,751,688 | 23°21 208,349 
Rye, bushels...... 12,312 170,817 | 18°89 14,281 
Buckwheat, bush.. 2,955 29,736 | 10-06 4,007 
Potatoes, bushels.. 88,254 } 3,782,243 | 98°87 48,817 
Beans, bushels. ... 1,538 20,904 | 13°66 2,235 
Flaxseed, bushels.. 40,004 897,190 | 9°92 90,494 
Timothy-seed..... 60,940) jl eistaciasa oes ll CG 3 
Clover-seed....... BB TU saecereteieteten |i tucteieton |feeateetacasat=rs 
Sugar-cane sirup, 
gallons ......... 6,914 662,837 | 95°86 7,815 
THE AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS oF 1881. 
Cultivated! hay, toss... cee ve cineea slice 175,595 
"Wild “hay, tons: sayy cee ce st sis sienieisisterente 1,263,472 
Butter; poundsiessseaseeeon seis eaces 15,693,283 
CEOS, POUNGSii sa ierasiarraraleisstieisje diaue siete: t.s/0 417,994 
Honey, pouMdsansaaieemascemneedeneeece 221,255 
Maple-sugar, pounds 49,577 
Maple-sirup, gallons.................+.45 13,418 
Apples, bushels oo ieccc casts qesscnsace 147,803 
Grapes, POUNAS, casaceins ey oes erie sets 141,781 
Tobacco, pounds 43,437 
Wool, pounds,............ 923,170 





The greatest wheat-producing counties in 
1880 were as follows, only those producing 
more than 1,000,000 bushels being given: 
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Bushel | Average 

COUNTIES. Acres, ushels, yields 

Bluo Harth.... 25. seen ..| 98,623 1,258,076 18°43 
MAK OUG sisi sisier alates ale /eraleisiecsteta 115,197 1,489,469 12°49 
Fillmore. 138,844 1,079,851 15 
Freeborn 411,461 1,444,527 12°96 
Goodhue. secrets clase 191,378 2,740,962 14°82 
Olmsted 1,167,531 9°65 
Otter Tail 1,200,117 17°68 
PON mcldecita sitesi ance ase 1,035,428 16°40 
GAC Olam eteteeeiniet ata ereteteieid cise 1,180,256 15°26 
Stearns; ceetytae cine seen. 1,111,680 14°73 
Wabasha 1,159,935 11°42 
Waseca 1,023,070 14°45 
OW iMOUS) tecretcicajccoaia wearers 1,096,017 10°89 








The following counties show a slight decrease 
in wheat-acreage for 1881: Blue Earth, Brown, 
Cottonwood, Dakota, Dodge, Faribault, Fill- 
more, Freeborn, Houston, Jackson, Martin, 
Mower, Murray, Nobles, Olmsted, Redwood, 
Rock, Steele, Wabasha, Waseca, Washington, 
Watonwan, and Winona. 

The acreage devoted to flaxseed in 1881 is 
more than double that of the previous year, 
and the yield per acre—nearly ten bushels of 
seed—is greater than it has been for many 
years previous. The prominent flaxseed-rais- 
ing counties are as follows: 





COUNTIES. Acres, Bushels, 
7,503 62,908 
8,575 34,352 
2,613 28,192 
§ 857 80,543 
8,924 44,497 
8,980 50,500 








Following are the statistics of forest-trees, 
planted and growing: 








No. of acres nyo vat acres Rods planted and 
YEARS. planted in the Saar. growing on high- 
growing. 

season. ways and farms, 
Soin: 4,863 18,029 289,265 
UST testing st 8,220 21,249 280,945 
SUBS Onmenver rine 4,082 25,331 829,809 
Uo Ooh AS epeic 8,656 29,159 258,447 


COWS AND DAIRY PRODUCTS IN 1880. 







Number of milch-cows.............-.0008 228,955 
Pounds of butter produced............... 15,693,283 
Pounds of cheese produced. . . 417,994 
Number of milch-cows, 1881....... 5 222,062 
Number of cheese-factories, 1881......... 81 
SHEEP AND WOOL IN 1881. 
Number, of sheep... . cas. scodinsencacle ove 215,453 
Wool produced, pounds,...........-...+- 923,170 


The wheat-crop of 1881 was about 34,000,- 
000 bushels. 

The following statistics of Sunday-schools 
were reported to the State Sabbath-School 
Convention : 











Total Total a { 

YEARS. number of | schools in Scholars, Mech a m 
counties. | the State. eh 
Report of 1880... 74 1,187 64,931 $22,760 
Report of 1879... 64 194 41,367 | 12,416 
Increase...... 10 | 898 28,564 | $10,844 





~The census of 1880 furnishes the following 
figures: 
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Whites, native to the State.........+----eee silee oielals (299,000 
Colored, native to the State..........--.sseecseeeeee 2,541 
Whites, natives of other States and Territories..... . 212,084 
Colored, natives of other States and Territories...... 1,18 

Total native population............-sssec-reseeeves 513,097 
Potaliforelgem pop ulatom se cle sisiete oi elei- leisy eieleiniel-leieiele .. 267,676 
Total population....... Se selenite etel ctetetossicte cteletstatokette 780,778 


Of the foreign-born. population, the Scandi- 
navian countries contribute the greatest num- 
ber, showing a total of 107,770: Norway, 
62,521; Sweden, 89,176; Denmark, 6,071. The 
next largest portion is from German Europe, 
whence come 78,460 souls. From the Cana- 
dian provinces there are 29,789; Ireland sends 
25,942; Great Britain, 12,609; Bohemia, Hun- 
gary, and Poland, 10,333; France, Spain, and 
Portugal, 1,388; China, 32; Japan, 1; South 
Africa and Australia, 63; Asia and East India 
Islands, 82; South and Central America, 45 ; 
and from the islands of the Atlantic Ocean, 46. 

The Republican State Convention, consisting 
of 808 delegates, met in St. Paul on the 28th 
of September. The following ticket was nom- 
inated: For Governor, Lucius F. Hubbard ; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Charles A. Gilman; State 
Auditor, W. W. Braden; Secretary of State, 
Frederick von Baumbach; Treasurer of State, 
Charles Kittelson; Attorney-General, W. J. 
Hahn; Clerk of Supreme Court, Samuel H. 
Nichols; Railroad Commissioner, James H. 
Baker ; Supreme Judges, William Mitchell, D. 
A. Dickinson, and Charles E. Vanderburg. 

The platform adopted is as follows: 


The Republicans of Minnesota, in convention as- 
sembled, declare the following as the principles on 
which the Republican party has hitherto conducted 
the government wisely and economically, and which 
will continue to distinguish its policy : 

1. The true interests of the people demand the 
maintenance of the broad constitutional distinction 
between the duties of the Executive to nominate to 
official position, uncontrolled by senatorial dictation, 
and the exercise by the Senate of the right to confirm 
or reject all appointments uninfluenced by Executive 
interference ; the continuance of the policy of a me- 
tallic currency, based on the standard of the gold 
dollar ; the fostering and encouragement of the com- 
merce and manufactures of the country by such inci- 
dental protection as a necessary and discriminating 
tariff will afford; the just protection of the agricult- 
ural interests by such national legislation as will re- 
duce to the minimum the cost of transportation of the 
products of the farm to the markets of the world ; the 
continuance of the high standard of national credit 
which we as a nation enjoy, by the preservation un- 
tarnished of the public faith, and the prompt payment 
of all honest obligations ; the enactment and rigid en- 
forcement of laws prohibiting the imposition of assess- 
ments upon clerks and employés of the Government 
for the purpose of defraying election expenses, and 
the establishment of a permanent system of examina- 
tion which shall secure the highest efficiency in the 
public service. 

2. That the continuance of a free government un- 
der republican forms is dependent upon the preser- 
vation of the fullest and most perfect right to the 
untrammeled and independent exercise by every elect- 
or of the right to express his opinions upon men and 
measures, by means ofa free and secret ballot, and to 
that end we denounce, as a blow aimed at the perma- 
nency of free institutions, every attempt, whether by 
force, intimidation, or fraud, to control, coerce, or de- 
feat the independent action of the electors at any 
election, whether State or national. 

8. That, recognizing the high importance of pre~ 
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serving the purity, independence, and integrity of the 
judiciary, we deem it a sentiment in which all men 
must agree, that it should at all times be the aim and 
desire of every good citizen to elevate it as far as 
possible above the domain of party polities, and that 
eminent learning, purity of public and private char- 
acter, and fearlessness in the aischates of duty, should 
be the only passports to a seat upon the judicial 
bench. 

4, That the Republicans of Minnesota behold with 
natural pride the eminently wise and successful ad- 
ministration of the national Treasury by a citizen of 
our own State, and most heartily commend and in- 
dorse the brilliant financial policy which has distin- 
guished that department since the accession of the 
present Secretary, as well as the uniform financial 
policy of the national Republican party, which, hav- 
ing had a continuous control of the national finances 
during a war unprecedented for the magnitude of the 
forces brought into the field, and the enormous ex- 
penditure incident thereto, and from its termination 
to the present hour, and by the rapid reduction of 
taxation and diminution of the national debt, has so 
demonstrated its marked ability to administer the 
government in both peace and war, that it has con- 
tinued to command and deserve the suffrages of the 

eople of this country to a degree for which there are 
ew, if any, precedents in the history of political par- 
ties. 

5. The watchfulness with which the interests of 
our frontier settlers have been cared for and protected; 
the inflexible firmness with which improvident legis- 
lation has been checked; the sound business ability 
which has been a conspicuous characteristic of the ad- 
ministration of his Excellency John 8. Pillsbury com- 
mend it to the hearty approval of his contemporaries, 
and will stand forth in the history of the State as one 
of the most illustrious in our annals. 

6. That it is deemed eminently fitting that the first 
Republican Convention which has assembled since his 
death should express the deep sense of the public loss 
which is everywhere felt at the lamented demise of 
the late Associate Justice F. R. E. Cornell, of station 
so exalted, of intellect so luminous, and of public and 
pee character so pure that it would be difficult to 

nd his peer. 

7. That, for the second time, the ruler of a free na- 
tion has been stricken down by assassination. In 
both cases men conspicuous for their public virtue 
have fallen, the first a victim of the fierce animosi- 
ties of the hour; the last, let us hope, by the purpose- 
less act of amadman. In his early death, however, 
President Garfield has left the nation the rich inher- 
itage of the auspicious dawn of an administration 
which gave an abundant promise of the most glorious 
results, the firm maintenance of the constitutional 
prerogative of the Executive, the overthrow of a 
gigantic ene against the public revenue. En- 
throned in the innermost official circles, the inau- 
guration of a most wise and statesmanlike financial 
policy, the era of good feeling, which, for the first 
time since the civil war, was beginning to steal across 
the whole land, and gave promise of the speedy burial 
of past sectional animosities in oblivion. 

esolved, That in Chester A. Arthur, upon whom 
has fallen the mantle of this illustrious man, we hope 
to find a successor who will in no wise disappoint the 
just expectations of the Republican party or of the 
country. Chosen by the National Convention as the 
associate of General Garfield on the presidential ticket, 
and expected by the people to be his successor in any 
emergency which might render such succession neces- 
sary, the Republicans of Minnesota, with due appre- 
ciation of the peculiar embarrassments surrounding 
his assumption of the office, and in full expectation 
of his faithfalness to the principles of the party, and 
his devotion to the best interests of the country 
pledge to him their cordial, considerate, and united 
support. 


The Democratic State Convention was held 
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in St. Paul on the 6th of October. The follow- 
ing nominations were made: For Governor, R. 
W. Johnson; Lieutenant-Governor, E. P. Bar- 
num; Auditor of State, Rudolph Lehmicke; 
Secretary of State, A. J. Lamberton; Treasurer 
of State, John F. Russell; Attorney-General, G. 
M. Baxter; Clerk of Supreme Oourt, J.J. Thorn- 
ton; Railroad Commissioner, B. 8S. Cook. 

On the subject of judicial nominations the 
following resolutions were adopted: 


Lesolved, That in the selection of judges of the 
highest judicial tribunal of a State, the question of 

ersonal fitness for the office rather than mere polit- 
1cal affiliation is of paramount importance. 

Ziesolved, That in Messrs. Mitchell, Clark, and 
Dickinson, present members of our Supreme Court 
we recognize gentlemen eminently qualified for that 
important position, and we cheerfully recommend 
their indorsement by all who desire an able and un- 
tarnished judiciary. 

Tebtiied That the refusal of Judge Clark to permit 
his name to be mentioned for the nomination before 
this convention redounds to his credit, but, recogniz- 
ing his superior qualifications for the office, we here- 
by recommend to the electors of the State the pro- 
va, of placing upon their ballots, with those of 

udges Mitchell and Dickinson, the name of Green- 
leaf Clark. 


The following is the platform adopted : 


Whereas, The Democratic State Convention in 1859 
embodied in its platform of principles the following, 
to wit: 

1. That it is the duty of the people of Minnesota to 
preserve inviolate the faith rea credit of the State. 

2, That the doctrine of repudiation announced by 
the Republican party is one which is abhorrent to the 
Democracy, and must receive the condemnation of the 
honest masses. 

3. That we piadae the Democratic party of Minne- 
sota to honorably and promptly meet all obligations 
resting upon her; and 

Whereas, The Republican State Convention, which 
lately held its session in this city, utterly ignored, in 
its deliberations and platform, all allusion to the pro- 
posed settlement of the State railroad bonds, a question 
involving vitally the honor and reputation of the State ; 
therefore, 

feesolwed, That the principles of the Democratic 

arty, as above reproduced from the platform adopted 

y the State Convention in 1859, are hereby affirmed, 
and we express the hope that the Legislature of this 
State, soon to assemble in special session, will, by 

rompt and practical legislation, solve this great prob- 
em. 

ftesolved, That we express our sincere grief for the 
untimely death of President Garfield, and our utter 
horror at the wicked assassination by which he was 
removed from life; and we hereby tender our heart- 
felt sympathy to his bereaved family. 

Resolved, That we re-aftirm the political principles 
announced by the Democratic National Convention 
which nominated Winfield 8. Hancock. 


The election took place in November, and 
the Republican ticket was elected. The vote 
for Governor was as follows: For Hubbard, 
65,025; Johnson, 37,168; others, 3,384. For 
Lieutenant-Governor, Gilman received 66,677 
votes, and Barnum 35,990. For the act ap- 
plying the internal improvement land fund to 
the payment of State bonds, 81,011 votes were 
cast, and against it 13,589. 

Four constitutional amendments were voted 
on at this election. One prohibits special leg- 
islation on a variety of subjects classified in the 
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act, and requires the Legislature to enact gen- 
eral laws under which all these matters may 
be disposed of by the courts, or county or 
other municipal authorities. 

Another amendment is chiefly of interest to 
cities. It provides that cities may levy an an- 
nual tax on all lands fronting on water-mains 
or pipes laid down by the city for supplying 
the citizens with water. Still another strikes 
out the constitutional limitation of the session 
of the Legislature to sixty days, but fixes the 
pay of each member at $5 per day, his total 
pay not to exceed $450 for any regular session. 
The maximum pay for any special session is 
$200. 

Perhaps the most important of the proposed 
amendments is that which relates to the sale 
of the swamp-lands. It provides that all the 
swamp-lands now held by the State shall be 
appraised and sold in the same manner as the 
school-lands; that the minimum price shall be 
the same, less one third, as provided by law 
for the sale and appraisement of the school- 
lands; that the principal of the proceeds shall 
be inviolate; one half to be appropriated to 
the common-school fund and the other half to 
the educational and charitable institutions of 
the State, in the ratio of the cost of their sup- 
port. The last State Auditor’s report shows 
that up to that time there had been granted to 
various railroad companies and State institu- 
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tions 2,641,434 acres of these swamp-lands.. 
It is the opinion of the State Auditor that not 
more than 2,500,000 acres of swamp-lands re- 
main unappropriated. Most of the unappro- 
priated remainder will be in the region north 
of Lake Superior. 

The amendment to section 1 of Article IX 
was adopted by a vote of 35,019 against 18,- 
820. The amendment to sections 1 and 7 of 
ArticleIV (relating to pay of legislators, etc.) 
was rejected, 28,799 votes being cast for and 
82,183 against it. The amendment to Article 
IV, to prohibit special legislation, was adopted 
by a vote of 56,491 against 8,369. The amend- 
ment of section 2 of Article VIII was adopted 
by a vote of 51,903 against 8,440. 

On the Ist of March, during the session of 
the Legislature, the Capitol was discovered to 
be on fire. The members escaped, and the 
most valuable archives were saved, but the 
building was destroyed. A new Capitol has 
been commenced. On the 15th of July the 
town of New Ulm was visited by a very de- 
structive cyclone, which leveled many build- 
ings, and killed and injured a considerable 
number of persons. The property destroyed 
amounted to not less than $300,000. Much dam- 
age was also done in the surrounding country. 

The following table gives the population of 
the State by counties, in 1880, as compared 
with 1870: 


















































COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. 
PAL Mere me sisi teleiels 366 178 Houston........ 16,332 14,936 Polk'** \ 7... eu.c|  LEZSSe tn feet 
PATIOKD jeg cicceis teins e 7,108 8,940 Wsanti. cere erak 5,063 2,035, Pope 2,691 
Beckorirarcise cer 5,218 308 Itasca .-........ 124 96 Ramsey 23,085 
Beltrami... 65... 10 80 Jackson ...... z 4,806 1,825 Redwood 1,829 
Bentonije.'. esc 8,012 1,558 «|| Kanabec........ 505 93 Renville | _ 8,219 
Big Stone......., 8,688 24 Kandiyohi...... 10,159 1,760 Rice..... 16,083 
Blue Earth....... 22,889 17,302 Kittson iv 905 64 || Rock 138 

6,396 Lac-qui-parle + A SOLAN trees Saint Louis 4,561 
286 ake..... 106 135 Scott 11,042 
11,586 Le Sueur. 16,103 11,607 Sherburne 2,050 
880 Lincoln ¢ 2940: le. eee Sibley 6,725 
1,467 FONG. . ce selec YOM Gaesce Stearns 14,206 
4,358 McLeod’........ 12,342 5,643, Steeles scumaress 8,271 
92 Marshall||....... O27 meee Stevens 174 
Rigiseisr~ Martinis cenit.tis 5,249 8,86T Swifttt aeatorele 
53: 534 Meeker......... 11,739 6,090 Todd 2,036 
f 200 Mille Lacs...... 1,501 1,109 Trayerse 13 
17,391 16,312 Morrison ....... 5,875 1,681 ‘Wabasha 15,859 

Wodvow sv nssaer 11,344 8,598 Mower......... 16,799 10,447 Wadena 
DWotiglas. pos.c.. 9,180 4,239 Miuntayinye cscs « 8,604 209 Waseca 88 7,854 
Faribault........ 13,016 9,940 Nicollet......... 12,333 8,362 Washington..... 19,563 11,809 
Fillmore,........ 28,162 24,887 INODIOSK « -1ierssie 4,435 117 Watonwan...... 5,104 2,426 
Hreeborn ... <<... 16,069 10,578 Olmsted........ 21,543 19;798 5 Wilkins yen aas 1,906 295 
Goodhue......... 29,651 22,618 Otter-Tail....... 18,675 1,968 Win onask ees ..nere 27,197 22,319 
Grantees acos,+ipi0 8,004 840 Pinomeoresece. 1,865 643, Ny SWhrilthtsce come 18,104 9,457 
Hennepin,....... 67,013 81,566 Pipe-Stoneq.. PEP Wh Geos | Yel. Medicine Ht. O884> Mi cece 
PURIST CCI mmm iebs ta icie sia sisiaysisie a soa hi aeie ete etete eee Gh Gis sisisieramiarea sieclec ones ish bam aa aerate 780,773 439,706 

MISSISSIPPI. The yield of the crops for but the prices obtained for the chief staple 


the past two years has not been satisfactory, 


* Formed in 1875, from part of Lake; unorganized. 

+ Formed in 1871, from part of Redwood, 

4 Formed in 1873, from part of Lyon. 

Formed in 1871, from part of Redwood; in 1878, part to 

Lincoln. 

|| Formed in 1879, from part of Kittson. 

¥ Organized in 1879. 
ae In 1870 returned as haying no population; organized in 

tt In 1870 detached from Chippewa and part of Lac-qui- 
parle attached ; organized in 1871. 

44 Formed in 1872, from part of Redwood. 





have, in most instances, brought to the farmer 
a fair return. Complaint is made of the in- 
adequate and unequal assessment of property 
throughout the State. It is believed that if the 
property of the State were assessed as required 
by the Constitution and laws, taxation might 
be reduced to less than half the present rate. 

The Auditor's reports show the valuation 
of property in the State for the last two years 
to have been as follows: 
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TS ec ARIES sauna 

By deer" perduuaity. 36576909 f State We cu BER CED 29 

The following synopsis from the books of 

the Treasurer will give the general condition 

of the finances of the State at the close of the 
fiscal year, December 81, 1881: 
RECEIPTS FOR 1880. 


G9TES78 63 
115,000 00 





$1,091,878 63 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Warrants paid and canceled............0...008 
Bonds paid and canceled................++.005 
Coupons paid and canceled............+200 00s 


Motalidishursomepts .2..-..<.-.e.secceess $1,097,189 88 


$893,393 88 
152/150 00 
51,646 00 











Warrants outstanding December 31, 1880...... 296,620 95 
RECEIPTS FOR 1881. 
MOR WANEAL GA eareasisaciaision ioe cele e eile vis wale ses $522,925 04 
On 4 per cent bonds issued..............--+5- 75,000 00 
BROGAN POCEI ES sictsls fase ls sins olee as ew aicivlels note $597,925 14 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Warrants paid and canceled.................4. $697,915 14 
Bonds paid and canceled .... 00.0066 cecceces 150,250 00 
otal disbursements ....-<...-2.2.c.cecce $848,165 14 
Warrants outstanding December 31, 1881...... 218,840 39 
INDEBTEDNESS OF THE STATE. 
Due Chickasaw school fund................... $815,229 11 
Due interest on same .........-cesscesseceees 11,780 16 
Due common-school fund..............--0.-68 817,646 46 
Wearrante ootetanding. ..2....4....ccneen sone 218,840 39 
Certificates of indebtedness outstanding....... 2,665 00 
Swampland: TUNG \ 2.2. ose ac ene sce elsewers 50,453 03 
Bonds due January 1, 1882................... 125,000 00 
Bonds due January 1, 1883...............-..- 100,000 00 
Bonds (5 per cent interest) due January 1,1896 227,150 00 
Bonds (4 per cent interest) due January 1,1890 190,000 00 
DCI CONOR n 5 oo 5,65 v0.60 sm cw cninwn's «cic 51,864 82 
Railroad-tax, distributive....................- 17,118 32 
Common-school fund, distributive............. 50,851 08 
Interest on insurance deposits, $6,718.61, and 
past-due bonds, $550.........----s20-.eeeee 7,268 61 








Total indebtedness................. meisineid $2,685,866 93 
To arrive at the actual amount of debt the 
State now owes and is required to pay, the 
following amounts must be deducted from the 
above: 
Chickasaw school fand, upon which the State is 


to pay the interest only,.........--2-+00--06 $815,229 11 
Common-scbool fund.............. «+... aoe 817.646 46 
Warrants in the Treasury owned by the State, 

and included in outstanding warrants....... 185,269 97 
Cash balance in Treasury December 31, 1881.. 545,106 28 


$2,363,251 82 


The actual indebtedness of the State, above 
the amount of cash in the Treasury, is, there- 
fore, $322,615.11, which shows a decrease of 
the debt during the last two years of about 
$57,000. 

During the last two years the Commissioner 
of Swamp-Lands has issued patents for about 
225,000 acres of land, for which about $43,000 
have been paid into the Treasury. Of the 
swamp-lands patented to the State prior to 
1878, very little now remains unsold. 

Under an act of the Legislature approved 
February 21, 1880, the Governor directed John 
M. Smylie to proceed to Washington and pre- 
sent to the Department of the Interior the 
claim of the State for lands and indemnity, of 
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which it was believed there were about 887,000 
acres to which the State was entitled. Patents 
had been received at the close of the year for 
about 177,000 acres, and the remainder will be 
patented as rapidly as the circumstances will 
permit. The claim of the State to indemnity 
amounting to about $50,000 is admitted by the 
department at Washington, but the regulations 
of the department render the claim nugatory un- 
less Congress shall, by enactment, enforce com- 
pliance with the law of 1857 on this subject. 

In addition to the indemnity due for lands 
already selected, the State is entitled to lands, 
indemnity, and scrip, under the act of Congress 
of September 28, 1850, on account of lands 
which have not been selected, but to which the 
State is clearly entitled under the provisions of 
said act. 

There are remaining for sale by the Secre- 
tary of State, at six dollars per acre, about 34,- 
000 acres of the Chickasaw school-lands. This 
is a remnant of about 800,000 acres, and is of 
little value. The Governor recommends that 
the price be reduced, and that it be transferred 
from the office of the Secretary of State to the 
Commissioner of Swamp-Lands. 

For many years the State has given little at- 
tention to the school-lands, known as the six- 
teenth section. Many of these lands are valu- 
able, and, in many instances in which the Goy- 
ernment had disposed of the sixteenth section, 
the State has failed to make selections in lieu 
thereof, as authorized by the act of Congress. 
The Governor recommends that these lands 
also be transferred to the Commissioner of 
Swamp-Lands. 

The United States owes the State five per 
cent on all sales of Government land situated 
therein. The Comptroller of the Treasury has 
failed to make settlement since 1879. From 
the large sales of lands during the last two 
years, the amount now due the State must be 
considerable. 

The following educational statistics are from 
the report of the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, for the year ending December 






31, 1880: 

NUMBER OF EDUCABLE CHILDREN IN THE STATE. 
WLC Foray sce a sie piereiava (sie otaysiatsiotnieus atersietsterlstersteters 175,251 
COLO, 2h os «:4:0 sraisielaielsisiele atdnssaleye st neteet roraeters tetas 251,438 

NUMBER IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS DURING THE YEAR. 
IVC evs oo cialara\ojaiejs cholo es eiste) ste nested ieartnataaistoaltetett as 112,994 
Ooloveds. oven cee cinntp sent sedate enema 123,710 

AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE. 
DUH io secictece oissaset soyaleletalareistarstnisteasteracetetetevens larch steerer 72,881 
Colored S22. os eciqactda chien sata staneaiste companies 83,880 
NUMBER OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED. 

WAG aiare ale <2 clatnso arcane dttabtoede emma niapsieisrn\icrotel aX 8,255 
OOlOre dss at scuierenselna tate wena «ce cine sores 2,314 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS TAUGHT. 
Trnteouinitiry, 5 r-\eto/oleleraie overtstata tate slarelnleislet fol tahe ales 74 
TOUS aa «santa enema oats 1IT 
Average monthly salary paid teachers . . 30 05 
Amount distributed by State............. $241,793 75 
Amount derived from county tax......... 834,769 86 
Motall receipts. «/-vals1eciele sisters < esriateleie claceles>’ 739,026 84 
Total disbursements............-s00+-00+ 830,704 79 
Expenditure per capita of children.....-......+. 1 56 
Expenditure per capita of children enrolled...... 2 70 
Expenditure per capita of children in attendance 4 OL 
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A comparison of the foregoing figures with 
those of the year 1879 shows a steady and 
healthful growth of the public-school system of 
the State. The number of white children in 
the public schools for the year in excess of that 
of the preceding year was 7,037; colored, 12,- 
914. The average daily attendance shows a 
like increase, being 6,500 white children and 
11,288 colored. The number of teachers em- 
ployed was 202 over that of the preceding 
year, the increase being confined to the colored 
teachers. The number of days taught was re- 
duced three in the country and increased in 
cities and towns constituting separate school 
districts from 130 to 177. The average salary 
paid teachers remains about the same. The ex- 
penditure per capita of educable children for 
1879 was $1.62; for number in average attend- 
ance, $3.80. The excess in disbursements 
over receipts is explained by the fact that in 
many counties unexpended balances were car- 
ried over from the preceding year. 

The University of Mississippi has diminished 
in the number of students. 

During the session of 1879-80 there were in the literary 

EP ANUMIEN Boj afere steers rstete b aiaib ciel sinks swiss aha sl -feyeietwleiaral store 894 
PA FRE MAWACEDATEMONE. 6.6.00, «cea s sacs nope one aces aseenen 20 
During the session of 1880-°81 there were in the literary 

RLOpangent Meee eeinistecittesebis sels pice etes etiiclele wmwiei facing 829 
ATES A yO PAaNLIMON MG, lok ie ofa» 0/10) cinisiaidle «1s. 0:a\n/abislele she 9/910 18 

During the session which commenced in 
October there were in attendance in the liter- 
ary department only 198 students; in the law 
department, 10. The instructors employed are, 
one professor of law, ten in the department of 
arts, and three in the high-school. The income 
of the university is little above the amount 
needed for current expenses. It is greatly in 
need of a library building and books to put in 
it; the law department has no building; and 
a good refracting telescope ought to be pro- 
yided for the observatory. One good building 
can be made to accommodate both the library 
and law department. The greatestneed of the 
university, however, is good schools of a high 
grade in different parts of the State to prepare 
boys for the university, and to excite in them 
a desire for education. To have these schools 
there must be a supply of competent teachers, 
and to meet this demand there must be estab- 
lished a normal school for the special training 
of teachers. A normal department can be es- 
tablished and maintained at the university at 
a comparatively small expense. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College 
first opened its doors for the admission of stu- 
dents on the 6th of October, 1880. During 
the first month 200 students matriculated, and 
the number soon increased to 800, The dor- 
mitory was not completed until some time in 
the spring of 1881. There were during the 
first year 854 matriculations, and the average 
attendance was over 200. There were in at- 
tendance at the close of the year 267 students, 
about as many as could be comfortably provided 
for. The faculty consists of a president, six pro- 
fessors, four tutors, and one United States offi- 
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cer furnished by the Government for military 
instruction. At least one additional professor 
is now required. 

Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College 
is as prosperous as the impoverished condition 
of the colored people of the State will warrant. 
There were in attendance during the last col- 
lege year 160 students. An appropriation of 
$12,000, to properly equip the agricultural 
department of this college, is required. The 
State Normal School is doing much good in 
educating the colored youth of both sexes. 

The educational institutions of the State are 
almost exclusively for the instruction of young 
men. No facilities have been provided by the 
State for the instruction of females in the 
higher branches of learning. 

The number of patients under treatment in 
the Lunatic Asylum, during the year 1880, was 
535. Of this number 44 died, 43 recovered, 
and 8 improved. There remained in the Asy- 
lum at the end of the year 442. In 1881 there 
were under treatment 547 patients, of whom 
60 died, 58 recovered, and 5improved. There 
were remaining in the institution on the 25th 
of Decemher, 1881, 416 patients. The large 
increase of mortality during the year 1881 was 
mainly among patients who had long been suf- 
fering with chronic affections, such as heart- 
disease, consumption, and other kindred dis- 
eases. 

The number of pupils now in the Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb is larger than ever 
before. The average attendance for the years 
1880 and 1881 was 42. There are now in the 
institution 68, 14 of whom are colored. 

On the 1st day of December, 1881, there 
were in charge of the lessees of the Penitentiary 
876 convicts, of which 782 were colored, 92 
white, and 2 Indians. During the last two 
years commencing December 1, 1879, and end- 
ing December 1, 1881, 125 have died, 136 have 
escaped, and 25 recaptured, The number of 
conyicts received in 1880 was 280; in 1881, 
851. The number discharged in 1880 was 
228; in 1881, 188. The number pardoned in 
1880 was 34; in 1881, 41. 

The amount of hire for convicts, from June 
15, 1876, to January, 1881, is $40,231.19; 
amount of improvements contracted for dur- 
ing the time, $31,774.04; all of which were 
completed with the exception of $38,896.65. 
Since that time work on said contract has been 
done to the amount of $2,070, leaving yet 
to be completed improvements amounting to 
$1,826.65. Permanent improvements amount- 
ing to $4,749.17 were also made by the former 
lessees prior to the expiration of the lease, 
January 1, 1881. 

Under act of March 6, 1880, the Board of 
Public Works leased the Penitentiary and all 
property pertaining thereto, for six years from 
January 1, 1881, for $39,420 per annum. 

The following figures are taken from the re- 
port of the State Commissioner of Immigration 
and Agriculture. 
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The area of Mississippi is 47,156 square 
miles, or 30,179,840 acres, divided into farms 
as follows: 











YEAR. See of Avraberof In cultivation, 
‘arms. acres. 
LS60. Seneeetite ae 42,840 15,840,000 5,065,000 
ASTON ae eae chess 68,023 18,129,000 4,209,000 
HBSOK dette ttio eee 75,205 18,818,000 4,895,000 








It will be seen from the above table that, in 
1860, 5,065,000 acres of land were under cul- 
tivation, and, in 1880, 4,895,000 acres, or nearly 
as much as in 1860, which shows that the farm- 
ers of the State are gradually recovering from 
the disasters of the war. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF MISSISSIPPI. 











UNITED STATES CENSUS | 1870. | 1880. 
Value of live-stock of all kinds... | 29,910,000 | $35,792,000 
WornyDUsholse cours. cccess s+ | “15,658,000 | 21,875,000 
Oats, bushels... | 414,000 | 1,959,620 
Corton, PDASS ot osc ce en oee eo dceee | 564,000 | 955'808 


1 


Mississippi still keeps the first place in cotton 
production, having made in 1879-80 955,808 
bales, while the second place is given to Texas 
with her 808,000 bales, or a difference in favor 
of Mississippi of 147,800 bales. Of this im- 
mense cotton crop the white people made 323,- 
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600 bales, or a little more than one third of the 
total crop. 
MANUFACTURES IN MISSISSIPPI, 








1870. 1880, 
Manufactories,...-..0...eseceees 1,731 2,381 
Hands employed............+.-- 5,941 7,845 
Capital invested...............-- $4,501,714 | $6,725,520 
WAGES PALMA iaalyrecer ccleneertes 4,547,428 6,274,630 
Value of productions............. 8,154,758 | 12,352,875 








The principal articles manufactured are lum- 
ber, cotton and woolen goods, cotton yarns, 
cotton-seed oil, agricultural implements, wag- 
ons, bricks, and machinery. The facilities for 
water and steam power in the various parts of 
the State are great, and are advantageously 
distributed. 

The census taken in 1880 by the State an- 
thorities, as a basis for the legislative appor- 
tionment, makes the total population of the 
State 1,143,713, of whom 481,728 are whites, 
and 655,554 blacks; and 110,113 are white 
voters, and 130,607 black voters. The number 
of children of school age is 185,026 white, and 
259,105 black; and the number of public 
schools is 5,024. 

The population of the State by counties, as 
returned by the census of 1880, and as com- 
pared with 1870, is as follows: 






















































COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. 
19,084 10,663 GORA oa Meices ers cetacean ieee 16,688 11,803 

10,431 7,607 4,362 || Pontotoc......... 13,858 12,525 
10,978 12,126 10,884 || Prentiss...... .. 12,158 9,348 

14,776 17,314 18,848 || Quitman. ||. ALONE ie eeeicee 

iB. ste 8,828 8,318 || Rankin. 16,752 12,97T 

9,782 15,719 AZ OQO i Scott. sewenrynce 16,845 7,847 

10,561 || 21,671 18,802 |} Sharkey q....... : 6,306 ste 
21,047 || 21,501 13,462 Simpson......... 8,008 5,718 
19,899 9,420 CHIVAL. SIN sbeatl Ns pen goncad 8,088 7,126 

16,988 13,146 8,496 || Sumner **,...... 9,584. | Woes see 
18,386 20,470 15,955 || Sunflower ....... 4,661 5,015 
7,505 10,246. IT crea i Tallahatchie ..... 10,926 7,852 
eee | 13,547 10,184 || Tatett..........| 18,721 eiocnta 
7144 | 28,244 30,502 || Tippah.......... 12,867 20,727 
20,608 25,866 20,948 || Tishomingo...... 8,174 7,850 
4,753 6,901 22140 | Dunicaee erences 8,461 5,355 
82,021 29,830 29.416 || Uniontt......... 13,080) } Seen. 
7,498 Monroe? accu: s/s 28,553 22,631 Warren a... ace. 81,238 26,769 
hes Sele 2,088 Montgomery §...| 13,848 | ...... Washington ..... 25,36T 14,569 
Grenada......... 12,071 10,571 Neshoba......... 8,741 7,439 Wayne 8,741 4,206 
Hancock ..+5..-: 6,439 4,239 Newton... 13,436 10,067 Wilkinson 17,815 12,705 
Harrisons. 5... 7,895 5,795 Noxubee....-.-.. 29,874 20,905 || Winston 10,087 8,984 
PEL ate ela er 43,958 80,488 Oktibbeha. ...... 15,978 14,891 || Yalobusha, 15,649 18,254 
Holmes.... ....| 27,164 19,370 PANG A is.c-.a(c.cine sie 28,352 20,754 [8200 dsediutaess 83,845 17,279 
Issaquena....... 10,004 6,837 Ort Vane cloacae 8,42T 2,694 

SUMING SUA sey trters ote eae rarer Hats lois c aisle lsiniciaieo sie, base leleieie clei sie ceil sins evints enter meine siete 1,181,597 827,022 





A State Prohibition Convention was held in 
Jackson, on the 20th of July, forty-two coun- 





* Organized, in 1870, from parts of Marshall and Tippah. 

+ Organized as Colfax in 1872 (name changed in 1876) from 
parts of Chickasaw, Lowndes, Monroe, and Oktibbeha. 

+ In 1871, from parts of Carroll and Sunflower, 

§ Formed and organized, in 1871, from parts of Carroll and 
Choctaw ; in 1874, part to Sumner. 

|| In 1877, from parts of Coahoma, Panola, Tallahatchie, and 


Tunica. 

4 In 1876, from parts of Issaquena, Warren, and Wash- 
- ington. 

** Organized, in 1874, from parts of Chickasaw, Choctaw, 
Montgomery, and Oktibbeha. 

++ Organized, in 1873, from parts of De Soto, Marshall, and 
Tunica. 

+t Formed and organized, in 1870, from parts of Tippah 
and Pontotoc, and, in 1874, part from Lee. 


ties being represented by 282 delegates. No 
candidates were nominated, but an address was 
adopted, and the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the president of this convention 
appoint an Executive Committee of fifteen, two from 
each congressional district and three from the State 
at large, five of whom shall constitute a quorum, and 
whose duty it shall be— 

1. To prepare and submit to the Legislature at, 
its next session a memorial setting forth the evils of 
the liquor-traffic in this State, and, in the name of 
this convention, praying and demanding that an 
amendment to the Constitution prohibiting said traffic 
in this State shall be passed and submitted to the 

eople for ratification or rejection at the next succeed- 
ing general election. 
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2. To facilitate and further the organization of pro- 
hibition clubs in every county and town throughout 
the State, and disseminate accurate and reliable in- 
formation among the people as to the evils of the 
liquor-traffic. 

8. To render such service as may be deemed proper 
in the preparation of the constitutional amendment 
above referred to, and such as any committee of the 
Legislature charged with the special duty may request. 

4. To call any conventions, State and county, which 
may hereafter become necessary, either for the pur- 
pose of promoting the ratification of such an amend- 
ment to the Constitution as the Legislature may adopt, 
or for the more efficient organization of the friends of 

rohibition throughout the State, should the Legis- 
ature fail or refuse to pass the amendment desired, in 
order to secure all needful legislation, and protect the 
health, lives, and property of the people against the 
evils of the whisky-traffic. 

Ltesolved, That any vacancy in said committee may 
be filled by the president of this convention, or by any 
three members of the committee; and that the com- 
mittee constituted under these resolutions shall hold 
office until superseded by some future Prohibition 
Convention. 

feesolved, That the people of the several counties 
and towns in this State be and they are hereby urged 
at once to organize prohibition clubs, and appoint 
county executive committees, and prepare, by suitable 
subscriptions and contributions of money, for the cir- 
culation of petitions for prohibition, after such form as 
the executive committee may adopt, and the presenta- 
tion thereof for signature to every man and woman 
in the State, to the end that there may be a full and 
fair expression of public sentiment on this measure 
for the information and guidance of the Legislature ; 
and that the seyeral county executive committees 
when organized shall Cond with and be subject 
to the direction of the State Executive Committee. 

fesolved, That pending the submission of the said 
contemplated constitutional amendment, the Legis- 
lature be requested to provide by law for the deter- 
mination of the question of licensing liquor-dealers, 
by a direct vote of the people within the towns, coun- 
ties, and supervisors’ districts in this State, within 
which liquor is sought to be sold, for annulling the 
existing license laws; and if the people agree to 
license dealers, for limiting the quantity for sale to not 
less than one gallon, vhf the price of the license is 
largely increased ; and that the Executive Committee 
be charged with the duty of bringing this matter to the 
early attention of the Legislature. 

The Democratic State Convention met in 
Jackson, on the 8d of August, every county 
being represented and 521 delegates being 
present, and was in session four days. The 
following ticket was nominated: for Govern- 
or, Robert Lowry, of Rankin County; for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, G. D. Shands, of Tate; for 
Secretary of State, Henry O. Myers, of Mar- 
shall; for State Treasurer, W. L. Hemingway, 
of Carroll; for Auditor of Public Accounts, 
Sylvester Gwin, of Lawrence; for Attorney- 
General, T. O. Catchings, of Warren; for State 
Superintendent of Public Education, James A. 
Smith, of Jasper. The platform adopted was 
as follows: 

1. Lesolved, That we re-affirm the following princi- 
ples, adopted by the Democratic State Convention 
ees assembled in this city on the 2d day of August, 
1877; 

The Democratic party of Mississippi, grateful for 
the success of its past efforts in the cause of reform 
and of just and honest government, and invoking the 
blessings of Heaven on its future endeavors in the 
same cause, does adopt and proclaim the following 
platform of principles: 
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Fidelity to the Constitution of the United States. 

Home rule, and the preservation of the State govern- 
ments, with all their reserved and guaranteed rights 
unimpaired, 

No interference by the military power with the free- 
dom of elections, and with the civil and political rights 
of citizens of the United States. 

The protection of the equal rights of all classes. 

No discrimination on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude, or birthplace, and 
no special legislation for the benefit of the few at the 
expense of the many. 

A strict adherence, in the selection of public agents, 
to the time-honored Jeffersonian standard, “Is he 
honest, is he capable, is he true to the Constitu- 
tion?” 

A continuation of the policy of retrenchment and 
reform so signally inaugurated by the Democratic 

arty. 
y Boduotion of the burdens of taxation to the lowest 
point compatible with an efficient execution of the laws. 

Corporations of every description supervisable with- 
in constitutional limite by State authority, and subordi- 
nate to State legislation, m the interest and for the pro- 
tection of the people. 

As the perpetuity of free government depends upon 
the virtue and intelligence of the people, we pledge 
ourselves to the maintenance of our State system of 
free schools. 

We favor the granting of such aid as may be ex- 
tended without violation of the Constitution of the 
United States, or departing from the established 
usages of the Government, to the Texas Pacific Rail- 
road, and for the rebuilding and keeping in repair of 
the levees of the Mississippi River. 

That upon this platform of principles and of public 
policy we invite the co-operation of all citizens with- 
out regard to past differences, in support of the candi- 
dates nominated by this convention. 

2. Resolved, That we declare it to be the policy of 
the Democratie-Conservative party to encourage the 
flow of immigration to this State, and recommend the 
passage of all needful laws and the making of all 
necessary appropriations to effect this end. 

3. Peale. hat we invite the investment of 
capital, and assure to it all necessary legal protection. 


The Greenback-Republican State Conven- 
tions agreed upon the following fusion ticket: 
Benjamin King, for Governor; J. B. Yellowley, 
for Lieutenant-Governor; J. J. Spelman, for 
Secretary of State; J. M. Bynum, for State 
Treasurer ; A. T.Wimberly, for Auditor of Pub- 
lic Accounts; W. F. Fitzgerald, for Attorney- 
General; W. D. Howze, for Superintendent of 
Public Education. 

At the election in November the Democratic 
ticket was elected. The vote for Governor was: 
Lowry, 76,857; King, 51,856. The Legislature 
elected at this election is composed as follows: 











PARTIES Senate. House. 
Democratscguasenacet arcane 83 102 
Republicans aceee een seen 3 15 
Independent Democrats............. 1 8 
Groenbackers tuna cec ince ee 2 

Makal acti cene eta eter Saar 122 





MISSISSIPPI RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 
The first appropriation made by the United 
States Government for the benefit of its great — 
“Inland Sea” was in 1819, when $6,500 were 
voted for its survey. In 1820 an additional sum 
of $20,000 was set apart for this purpose. A 
general system of river improvement was begun 
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in 1824. In that year the Ohio received $75,- 
000, and $50,000 more was bestowed on that 
tributary in 1827, 1829, and 1830. In 1829 a 
survey of the mouth of the Mississippi was 
ordered. The Treasury has bled freely in fa- 
vor of insignificant streams belonging to some 
well-represented locality; but the Mississippi, 
which belongs to noState and no section,sweep- 
ing through the length and breadth of the land 
from its northern to its southern limit, has 
found no advocate zealous enough to procure a 
due proportion of governmental aid. It has not 
received one sixth of the general appropriation. 
Broken banks and shifting shoals have been 
suffered to impede its navigation. Napoleon, 
when hesold its delta, announced to the French 
nation that he had thus given to England a 
maritime rival who would yet make her trem- 
ble for her supremacy on the seas. A wise 
statesmanship would have madeit a paramount 
object to keep the great river free from all im- 
pediments; even a certain justice would sug- 
gest that the Government, which levies a reve- 
nue of $1,200,000 by licenses of pilots, steam- 
boats, and other riparian taxes, should employ 
a part of these charges on the commerce of the 
river in its improvement. The estimate of 
the commission for requisite works was $4, 123,- 
000. Much opposition was made to the bill, 
but finally $1,000,000 was secured by the act 
approved March 38, 1881. 

The law under which the commission was 
organized requires it to complete the surveys 
now in progress between the head-waters of 
the river and the head of the passes near its 
mouth, and to make such additional surveys 
and investigations, topographical, hydrograph- 
ical, and hydrometrical, of the river and its trib- 
utaries, as it may deem necessary. 

The first report of the commission (see “* An- 
nual Cyclopedia,” 1880) describes the work 
done to January 8, 1881. Between that period 
and October 10, 188i1— 

. .. The triangulation of the river has been com- 
pleted from Arkansas City, Arkansas, to Greenville, 

ississippi, thirty-eight miles distant, where it joins 
the Coast Survey triangulation, now complete from 
that point to the Gulf of Mexico. It has been com- 
pleted between Thebes, Missouri, and Cairo, a dis- 
tance of twenty-two miles, and between Grafton, Illi- 
nois, and Keokuk, Iowa, a distance of one hundred 
and sixty-six miles; this latter chain depending on 
bases measured with a secondary base apparatus at 
Grafton, Louisiana, and Keokuk. Azimuth deter- 
minations were also made at these last points. The 
triangulation is accordingly now completed from Keo- 
kuk, Iowa, to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The precise levels have closed a gap of six miles 
above Greenville, Mississippi. They have been com- 

leted from Neeley’s Tananie) Missouri, to Cairo, a 
Mistaiee of one hundred and fifty miles. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey has made its line 
of precise levels continuous from Greenville to New 
Orleans, so that the precise levels are now complete 
between Keokuk, Iowa, and New Orleans. 

A tide-gauge has been established in the Gulf of 
Mexico at Biloxi, and the Superintendent of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey has kindly offered to con- 
nect his line of precise levels along the Mississippi 
River with this tide-gauge, so that within a year or 
two itis hoped to refer with precision all the levels 
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along the Mississippi River to the mean level of the 
Gulf of Mexico as an origin, 

The preliminary topography and the soundings 
have been carried from AValnae Bend, Arkansas, to 
Sunflower Landing, Mississippi, a distance of seventy 
miles, and a survey of Mine bhes Harbor has been 
completed. 

The plotting of the topography and hydrography 
has been continued, twenty-six additional sheets hav- 
oe plotted to a scale of sha5- 

he preparation of a preliminary chart of the river 
on a scale of 3355, or one inch to a mile, has been 
begun, and four sheets, reaching from Cairo to Cotton- 
wood Point, are completed. 

The observation parties which were placed on the 
upper Mississippi last fall at Prescott, Winona, Clay- 
ton, Hannibal, Grafton, and St. Louis, have been 
maintained during the year, and were withdrawn 
about October 25th. Aside from information gained as 
to changes in the bed of the river, and as to sediment, 
these observations will give at short intervals durin 
the year the discharge at the respective stations, an 
also the annual discharge. 

A party which, at the date of the last report, was 
engaged in determining the heights of high-water 
marks for the flood of 1880, has completed that work 
from Cairo to Fort Saint Philip, below New Orleans, 
and has determined the slopes of the river at low 
water from Cairo to Commerce, Mississippi, a distance 
of three hundred miles. 

In order to obtain more definite information as to 
the height of the alluvial bottom-lands of the Missis- 
sippi and their reservoir capacity, a series of trans- 
verse level lines, running from ground above overflow 
on the east side of the river to the similar ground on 
the west side, has been undertaken. High water on 
the bottom-lands interfered seriously with the prog- 
ress of this and of other work on the lower river dur- 
ing last spring. ... With the remainder of the 
present appropriation, it is hoped, during the com- 
ing year, to complete the final benca and hy- 
drography from St. Louis Landing to Vicksburg, to 
complete the lines (nine in all) of levels across the 
alluvial bottom of the Mississi ppi River, and to keep 

auging parties at Paducah and Columbus, Kentucky ; 
Hane Arkansas ; Lake Providence, Louisiana ; and 
the mouth of the hed River, until next fall. 


After the adjournment of the last Congress, 
the commission met to determine the best mode 
of expenditure for the $1,000,000 appropria- 
tion. Out of the six reaches of difficult navi- 
gation, they selected two, Plum Point and Lake 
Providence reaches. 

Plum Point reach includes thirty-eight miles 
of shifting shoals between wide banks, with a 
minimum depth of four and a half feet. It lies 
between Oairo and Memphis, and extends from 
Island No. 26 to Randolph, or Second Ohicka- 
saw Bluffs. The banks vary from 2,000 to 
10,000 feet in width. Lake Providence reach 
extends from Skipwith’s Landing, Louisiana, to 
the foot of Island No. 95, a distance of twenty- 
five miles. These are the lowest of the shoals 
which seriously interfere with commerce. The 
cotton-boats which ply in the bends between 
White River and New Orleans could during 
low water extend their trade two hundred miles 
were the bars near Lake Providence removed. 
The plans of the commission were duly sanc- 
tioned, but the preparation of the “plant” 
delayed the work. They had in possession 
only the moderate outfit necessary for survey- 
ing, and the equipment had to be made, not 
enlarged. Owing to the overcrowded condition 
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of machine-shops and ship-yards, this could 
only be slowly obtained. The revetments for 
bank protection and the permeable dikes have 
therefore not been completed. Nor can their 
adequacy be estimated until one high-water 
stage has tested their resisting power, and one 
low-water stage has shown their actual effect 
upon the shoals. The detail is experimental, 
but of the practicability of the general plan for 
deepening the channel of the river below Cairo 
to the full extent of the demands of com- 
merce, the commission do not entertain a doubt. 
They thus briefly sum up their views: 

The improvement is to be secured by narrowing the 
low-river channel-way to an approximately uniform 
width of three thousand feet in localities where the 
widths are excessive and the navigation bad, to be 
accomplished and rendered permanent through the 
agency of such works as will also create comparative 
uniformity in the width of the high-water channel. 
For the attainment of this result, two distinct classes 
of works, differing widely in character and purpose, 
will be required, viz., revetments for the protection of 
caving banks, and dikes or other structures for the 
contraction of the channel-way. The bank revetments 
are intended not only to stop the constant and, in some 
localities, very rapid enlargement produced by erosion 
and caving of concave bends, but in addition thereto 
to check the growth of bars and shoals below by ac- 
cretions supplied directly therefrom. The process of 
laying this revetment will vary greatly in different 
localities, but will commonly, or at least in many cases 
consist in first freeing the banks of snags, stumps, and 
brush, and then placing a mattress, composed of wire 
netting overlaid or interlaced with brush, upon that 
portion of the slope extending from deep water toa 
tew feet above the water-level, and Weg hung. it with 
sufficient rip-rap stone to hold it in place. The revet- 
ment is afterward completed by grading the bank 
above the water-level to a proper slope with streams 
of water under high pressure, after the manner com- 
monly followed in hydraulic mining, and laying there- 
on a supplementary mattress, overlapping the one 
prey laid, and extending up to the crest of the 
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More expensive additions of stone and gravel 
can be safely omitted for some years until the 
brush decays. <A growth of grass and willows 
can be encouraged, forming the natural and 
best protection of such banks. Works of this 
general character have already been employed 
at points on the Missouri and Mississippi, and 
they have proved their permanence and utility. 
The other class of works for narrowing the 
river have also been executed on these two 
great rivers. Failures and disappointments are 
to be expected in dealing with their powerful 
floods and using novel expedients. These light, 
permeable dikes, composed of piles, poles, brush, 
and wire, placed either longitudinally or trans- 
versely to the channel, do arrest the velocity 
of the water, cause a deposit of silt, and thus 
build up new banks, correcting the channel and 
causing it to deepen itself. Solid structures do 
not stand in the bed of the Mississippi unless 
built down to so great a depth that their cost 
alone would preclude their use. However ex- 
perimental these slighter methods may appear, 
impediments to the free flow of the river, suf- 
ficient to check its velocity, do cause a deposit 
which builds up a new bank and regulates the 
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channel. The absence of precedents, the new 
modes of construction, the possible existence 
of gravel-beds requiring to be dredged out, and 
the fact that new bars may form where navi- 
gation is now easy, render it difficult to form 
a close estimate of the expense. ‘The initial 
works on the 184 miles of bad navigation be- 
tween Cairo and Vicksburg were computed to 
require $4,113,000. The additional works to 
complete and render permanent these improve- 
ments can not cost more than that sum, amount- 
ing in all to $8,226,000, or $45,000 per mile for 
184 miles. ‘These estimates cover about one 
fourth of the length of the river where nayi- 
gation needs improvement, viz., from Cairo to 
Red River; and, assuming that the remaining 
three fourths will cost proportionately, the ag- 
gregate cost of the entire improvement would 
reach $33,000,000. These are outside figures, 
based on detailed estimates of the worst por- 
tion of the river.” However much they may 
differ on minor points concerning methods of 
river regulation, the commission record their 
unanimous opinion that they can thus main- 
tain a continuous low-river channel showing 
a minimum depth of ten feet on all bars and 
shoals between Cairo and the head of the 
passes, while there is a strong probability of 
deepening it much beyond that mark. They 
are, therefore, ‘“‘prepared to recommend the 
application of the methods and details hereto- 
fore described, to the lower river, from Com- 
merce, Missouri, downward, with such con- 
tinuity as will not only improve the immediate 
localities where navigation is now bad, but will 
also establish and retain such control over the 
high-water discharge as will arrest that tend- 
ency toward deterioration which has rendered 
the systematic improvement of the entire river 
necessary. While this order of progress is 
proper for works designed to amend and reg- 
ulate the existing channel, those undertaken 
for the purpose of retaining or increasing the 
volume of discharge within the bed, such as 
leyees and dams for closing outlets, should 
begin below and be carried continuously up- 
stream.” 

The commission repeat (see ‘‘ Annual Cyclo- 
peedia,” 1880) their opinion of the utility of ley- 
ees as a means ‘‘to prevent destructive floods,” 
which, by confining the flood-waters of the 
river within limits, tend to increase the scour- 
ing and deepening power of the current. Their 
researches into the early condition of the banks 
of the Mississippi bring only meager informa- 
tion. The discoverers and adventurers did not 
direct their observations in scientific directions. 
They report that its immediate banks were 
densely clothed with forests and cane (Arundo 
gigantea). Cane will not grow on land subject 
to inundation, therefore it marks the precise 
limits of habitual overflow. A canebrake is, per- 
haps, the best possible device to check water en- 
croachment, by causing a sedimentary deposit 
and consequent elevation of the bank. Darby 
(1817) states, in his ‘Statistics of Louisiana”: 
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In common years the rise begins about the Ist of 
March and increases rapidly until the river’s bed, 
glutted, throws the superfluous water through innu- 
merable channels into the back reservoirs. The in- 
crease of elevation is then slow, and a diurnal decre- 
ment is perceived, owing to the continually increased 
surface that must be overflowed. Many outlets occur, 
. .. but few lakes, in the true acceptation of the term, 
are found. The banks of the river are generally above 
overflow, and are composed of the most productive 
soil, gradually sloping back by an inclination that 
gives from one quarter to one and a quarter miles 
width before the plain sinks below the surface of high 
water. 


Without human testimony, physical reasons 
compel the belief that, before the lands adja- 
cent to the main stream and its tributaries 
were cleared, the elevation of the river-banks 
conformed more nearly to the flood-plane of 
the river than at present. Levees undertaken 
for reclamation must now maintain the former 
height of the banks to preserve navigation. 
Bank-building near the mouth of the river is, 
at this moment, progressing under the same 
conditions, and each crevasse demonstrates this 
truth. At Bonnet Carré the deposit, extending 
back to Lake Pontchartrain, four or five miles 
distant, is ten to twelve feet high. Through 
these sand-hillocks outlets—probably drainage 
canals of the old plantations—keep themselves 
open. The banks of cut-off lakes add their 
conclusive evidence. In front of Lake Con- 
cordia the main height of the bank of the pres- 
ent river is one hundred and forty-eight feet, 
while the height of the bank of the old river 
is one hundred and fifty-three feet. In esti- 
mating this difference a uniform average flood- 
height is supposed, and there is no proof to the 
contrary. G. W.R. Bayley, before the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, says: “ There 
is no evidence that the normal flood-line of the 
Mississippi River, from Red River to the head 
of the passes (except where affected by cut-off), 
is a fraction of an inch higher now than in 
1717, before the commencement of the levee 
system, but there is evidence that it is not 
higher.” Professor Forshey concurs in this 
opinion. General Warren sums up the discus- 
sion before that enlightened body thus: ‘ Ob- 
viously, we can not get the increased scour 
until we build the levees and close the outlets, 
so as to confine the escaping flood-waters.” 
High-water marks at Natchez, dating back to 
1802, compiled by Humphrey and Abbot, and 
brought down to date by the United States 
Engineer Corps, strongly corroborate this view. 
Beginning thirty years before the extension of 
levees above Red River, they show no change 
in the flood-elevation during eighty years. The 
effect of closing the outlets of the Atchafalaya 
is similar. 

The flood-plane has not been raised since the 
settlement of the country. The clearing of the 
forests has accelerated caving, and prevented 
the gradual elevation of the banks by arrest 
and deposit of sediment. Levees, averaging 
eight feet in height, are part of the normal 
bank. 
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These levees extend on both banks of the river for 
a distance of sixteen hundred miles, out of a total al- 
luvial shore-line of about twenty-two hundred miles, 
They attain, occasionally, a height of from fifteen to 
twenty feet, exclusive of the dikes, closing well-defined 
outlets, when they frequently have a height of forty 
feet. Were these dikes removed, they would admit 
the main supply of the largest rivers in the valley... . 
The commission has already reported adversely to the 
influence of such lateral channels. Also, below many 
of the largest of these artificial embankments are parts 
of the river where navigation is now exceeding"y diffi- 
cult. . . . Certainly the maintenance of volume is 
important in preventing such obstructions. But, apart 
from these as extreme cases, is not the retention of 
such part of the flood-discharge as is now held by an 
average height of seven or eight feet of artificial em- 
bankment necessary to maintain the navigation of the 
river in its present condition? Without these, the 
most moderate floods would overtop the banks and 
disperse their waters through the innumerable lateral 
swamp-drains from bluff to bluff, with loss of velocity 
and consequent obstruction of channel. If this de- 
scription of the present status of levees is true, it must 
be borne in mind that the causes by which it was 
brought about are not local, but exist in every tribu- 
tary valley. The disturbance of the forest and sod- 
covered surface, and the undue precipitation of drain- 
age, extend to the head-waters of the Mississippi, of 
the Ohio, and of the Missouri, while the remedies 
which have been opposed to these evils—the placing 
artificial barriers to such dispersion of flood-waters as 
would have been highly injurious to navigation, and 
the maintenance of these barriers—have been exclu- 
Biel done by the riparian States and proprietors. 
While, doubtless, the motive was reclamation and 
self-protection, we believe that much of the benefit 
accrued to other sections of the country, equally inter- 
ested in the navigation of the river, and equally re- 
sponsible for its deterioration. Without dee 
the equity of this condition of affairs, we earnestly 
pepreseh that it is extremely hazardous, as a system 
of such character and magnitude can only be main- 
tained by unity of administration, by promptness of 
action, and by large expenditures. Neither of these 
is, or can be, secured while the work is left under the 
present management. Its history sustains this state- 
ment. 


The report proceeds to array the opinions of 
competent authorities who have studied the 
subject in its scientific aspects, all favoring the 
levee and jetty systems, and reprobating the 
outlet theory. It then cites instance after in- 
stance where closing outlets and regulating 
banks have washed out channels and removed 
even such obstacles as the raft in the Atcha- 
falaya. In the Lafourche, whose lower portion 
is unleyeed and free to discharge itself laterally 
by numberless outlets, the effect has been to 
narrow the channel one third or fourth of that 
above, where it is confined. Between the 
levees it has not filled to any appreciable de- 
gree; the elevation takes place where the out- 
lets occur. The obstruction there backs up the 
water and raises the water-line, so that year by 
year the height of the levees must be increased. 
Red River runs through an alluvial soil, like 
the Mississippi, and its levees have undoubtedly 
lowered the river-bed. The President of the 
New Orleans and Red River Transportation 
Company, to show the effect of jetties on river- 
bars, states that Snaggy-Point Bar, seventy-five 
miles above the mouth of the river, and Alex- 
andria Bar, three miles below the town of that 
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name, have, in low water, proved almost im- 
passable, having a depth of only from fifteen 
to twenty-four inches. This company, in 1876, 
placed a jetty of willow mattresses in Snagey 
Bar, and in forty-eight hours the depth had 
increased from twenty inches to five and a half 
feet. In 1877, after the high water, the jetty 
was found intact, and, during the extremely 
low water of that year, there was a steep chan- 
nel and not a moment’s detention to navigation. 
The company, in the autumn of 1877, placed 
jetties on Alexandria Bar, where their boats, 
after transshipment of cargo, could not pull 
across. From sixteen inches, a four and a half 
to five feet channel was gained, although the 
river continued to fall during several weeks 
afterward. Freight charges, in consequence, 
were lowered one third. 

Between the Red River and the Gulf of 
Mexico, the prairies west of the Téche and the 
Mississippi, exists a net-work of rivers and 
bayous. Sloping both south and east, it has a 
double system of drainage. The more west- 
erly of these water-courses are in a state of 
decadence, the more easterly are increasing. 
The deposits of the Red River are clearly 
traceable in their banks, showing that at differ- 
ent times that stream has poured through 
each of them. It seems probable that the 
Robert, Boeuf, and Téche Bayous once consti- 
tuted the main continuation of the Red, while 
the Atchafalaya was the lower trunk of the 
Black and Ouachita, and a clear stream. These 
various changes have occurred during high 
water, from their tendency, through the slope 
of the valley, to seek an easterly débouchure. 
Choked by the raft, which moves steadily up 
stream, from accretion at the head and decay 
at the foot, the Red River seeks lateral outlets. 
At one time the Atchafalaya, thirty miles from 
the Mississippi, was covered with rafts which 
became solid floating bridges. The State of 
Louisiana undertook the removal of this ob- 
struction, and the rapid enlargement of the 
stream followed. The old residents testify that 
whereas it was shot-gun distance across, it is 
now fully rifle-distance, Its navigation is now 
good, but the fine plantations that once bor- 
dered it are wholly abandoned, and lands once 
above overflow are at present constantly sub- 
merged. Yet the increase of the Atchafalaya 
as an outlet of the Mississippi has caused no re- 
duction of the flood elevation of that river. 

The distance to the Gulf by the Atchafalaya 
is 160 miles and the average fall per mile is 3% 
inches, while the distance by the Mississippi is 
327 miles, and the fall less than 1% inch per 
mile. The flood and low-water grades of the 
Red and Atchafalaya Rivers are below those of 
the Mississippi in the same latitude. 

The commission apprehend the enlargement 
of the Atchafalaya, evento the point of becom- 
ing the main river. The diversion of the dis- 
charge of the Mississippi would impair the nay- 
igation below and through the jetties, jeopard- 
izing the commerce of the valley and the in- 
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terests of its port, while the establishment of 
favorable navigation through the Atchafalaya 
could only belong to some distant and doubtful 
day. The commission, therefore, recommend 
the building of a continuous brush-sill across 
Old River, between Turnbull’s Island and the 
Mississippi, with the object of checking the en- 
largement of that outlet. 

Floods of an abnormal nature occurred in 
the Missouri during the spring of 1881. The 
preceding winter was unusually severe, and the 
river was entirely closed in November. A 
February thaw caused an overflow and 
piled up ice. When the spring rises began, 
these gorges broke above Sioux City, and the 
snow-water came sweeping down, submerging 
the valley for 600 miles. One flood came down 
on the 7th of April and another on the 22d. 
The river was out of its bed. It was trans- 
ferred from its ordinary section to one of slight 
depth and great width. The slope was nearly 
doubled, but owing to frictional resistance the 
rear water piled upon that in front and pro- 
duced the unusual rise of from five to eight 
feet. 

Hence, if the flood had been restrained by levees 
where necessary, and, still better, if the high-water 
section had been reduced to any approximately uni- 
form and suitable width, the water-surface would no- 
where have surpassed, and would generaily have fallen 
much below, the level of the present banks. . . . Any 
fill which took place in the bed proper during the 
overflow, was pretty much scoured out on the falling 
stage, after the river got within its banks again. 
From all points it was reported that during this period 
the force and velocity of the current were extraordina- 
ry. Bars which had been permanent fixtures for years 
were removed and a general deepening was noticed on 
all sounded sections. But on islands and bars which 
were sheltered from this great scour, the depth of the 
deposit gives sufficient evidence of the extent to which 
fill took place during the overflow. 


Extensive changes in the channel resulted, 
which exercised a serious influence on the pro- 
jected system of improvement. 

Up to a recent date it has been supposed that 
the bed of the Mississippi consists of layers of 
tenacious blue clay belonging to the tertiary 
formation, so little susceptible of erosion that 
it is practically permanent. To determine this 
point, under the direction of the Engineer De- 
partment of the United States Army, and lat- 
terly of the commission, borings in eighty- 
three places have been made. Though these 
borings were not less than one hundred, and 
oftentimes more than two hundred feet in 
depth, only twenty-two pierced the alluvial 
deposits and reached the underlying tertiary 
beds. It appears, then, that the great trough 
in which the river runs was hollowed for a 
still mightier stream. 

The depth of these alluvial beds averaging 
one hundred and thirty-one feet below high 
water of 1880, it follows that it can only be in 
exceptional cases that the river scours down to 
the clay, and there is space for deepening, 
should it ever become desirable. Nor would 
this underlying stratum offer insuperable diffi- 
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culties if erosion became necessary. In the 
northern portions of the valley it consists of 
clay and sand with beds of lignite; in the 
southern, of greensand, marls, and marly clay. 

Below Cairo the alluvium of the Mississippi 
occupies a huge trough carved out of the soft 
eocene tertiary layers, bounded by loess-capped 
bluffs. Westward of this ridge, between Com- 
merce, Missouri, and Helena, Arkansas, is an- 
other alluvial region, nearly as extensive as 
that of the Mississippi, whose basin, drained by 
insignificant streams, was probably excavated 
by floods caused by erosion of the present val- 
ley of the Mississippi. This alluvium consists 
of clays, sands, and gravel largely siliceous, the 
material generally growing coarser as it de- 
scends below the surface. Deeply seated ex- 
tensive clay layers are rare and wanting in 
traces of vegetation. Remains of trees in a 
vertical position are sometimes seen in a cut- 
ting bank, but not lower than depressions 
in the bottom-lands where forests are now 
growing, remote from the channel. Logs in 
good preservation are found deeply imbedded 
in sand or gravel, but their position and the 
absence of bark show that they are drifts. 
Borings during 1879 revealed the general law 
that the nearer the Gulf the deeper the sur- 
face-silt deposits, and the greater the surface 
changes from fluviatile forces. The clay beds 
are sometimes entirely wanting, and some- 
times, as at the foot of cut-off bends, they 
may be of great thickness, the deep trough 
having been slowly filled with the finer silt. 
At Lake Providence a depth of one hundred 
and nine feet of fine clay and sand is sepa- 
rated from the lignite by a bed of unusually 
heavy gravel. 

There is a decrease in the size of the gravel 
as the river is descended, especially below 
Lake Providence. The gravel layers are of 
identical material above the mouth of the Ar- 
kansas; below it, the larger pebbles are of sili- 
ceous clay, stones, and of white cherty ma- 
terial. Red and yellow jasper, brown-stone, 
chert, clay-balls, and water-worn lignite com- 
pose the gravel-beds. The sand, whichis usually 
found between the surface clays and the gravel 
layers, is always siliceous, and generally wa- 
ter-worn. Mica and the whitish-gray sand of 
the northern lignitic group are lacking in the 
alluvial strata. Crystals of iron pyrites are 
sometimes found in the gravel-beds. Water 
from wells throughout this region is strongly 
impregnated with iron, and unpalatable. Wa- 
ter nearer the surface is preferred, being clear 
and agreeable; but it is saturated with vegeta- 
ble impurities, and productive of malarial dis- 
orders. So far, no wells have been sunk 
through the alluvium into the older strata. 

The bluffs on either side of the Mississippi below 
Cairo are composed at top of the quaternary loess, 
resting upon the orange sand, or bluff anarels which 
in turn rests upon the tertiary layers. The thickness 
of the loess varies eon eue depending upon the 
elevation of the orange sand as left by the glacial 
floods. ‘The thickness of the orange-sand deposit, 
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even at points nearly adjacent, also varies greatly, 
and depends not only upon the height at which its 
upper surface has been left by the subsidence of the 
glacial flood, but also upon the height of the upper 
surface of the underlying tertiary formation, which 
had been at some point deeply furrowed by the glacial 
waters, whose central current plowed out the huge 
alluvial trough of the Mississippi. 

All the borings between Cairo and the Gulf 
show that the alluvium rests on tertiary de- 
posits. Back of Helena were found the first 
marine tertiary strata which prevail below He- 
lena as the underlying formation. High banks, 
far from marking tertiary deposits, cover the 
deepest alluvial beds of the Mississippi bottoms. 
Vegetation imbedded in the clays near the sur- 
face proves that they were not built up, as is 
the alluvion, and afterward elevated by earth- 
quake-action. To some water agency mightier 
than the modern Mississippi must this forma- 
tion be attributed. Professor Potter supposes 
that these high prairies are the sand-bars of the 
glacial stream. The small size of the fossil 
shells indicates the periodic destruction of the 
salt-water tribes by northern fresh waters an- 
terior to this glacial flood. 

Southward of Gainesville there are beds of 
white quartzite. This extraordinary Silurian 
outcrop is doubtless due to the induration of the 
white tertiary sand, like that shown in the 
borings near New Madrid and Plum Point. 

In these two vicinities the bed material 
which offered the most resistance to boring- 
tools is lignite. Below Memphis are beds of 
hard clay, popularly known as soap-stone, which 
were reached at ninety feet beneath the high- 
water mark of 1880, At Helena and Choctaw 
Bar there are stiff clays, probably of concretion- 
ary origin, Near Greenville, sub-alluvial layers 
were found at 88°4 feet, the least depth below 
the surface anywhere obtained. Save in one 
or two instances, nothing was discovered in 
the alluvial layers beneath the surface clays 
which would offer any decided resistance to 
erosion. ‘There is no difficulty in working in 
material such as this, were it judged proper to 
deepen the bed of the river. In an engineer- 
ing point of view this conclusion is important. 
It also affects the question of levees. Unnec- 
essary heights have been proposed for them, 
on the assumption that there is an immovable 
river-bed. Their estimated cost, made on these 
grounds, can certainly be diminished. 

The commission are not in possession of the data 
deemed necessary in making a trustworthy estimate of 
the entire cost of a levee system, but a great reduction 
is evidently practicable in the amount of former esti- 
mates based on the assumed existence of a river-bed not 
subject to erosion, and on levee-work at forty or fifty 
cents per cubic yard. j 

The discussion establishes a strong presumption 
that the levees of the Mississippi do not now stand as: 
works superimposed on the normal banks to restrain 
additional flood-volume, but as artificial barriers to: 
replace that natural height of bank which has been 
lost from causes connected with the occupation and 
cultivation, not only of the banks of the main stream, 
but also of the basins drained by the tributaries. 
Their present function is not so much to increase 
the flood-volume abnormally as to maintain that part 
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of it which would otherwise be lost from the degrada- 
tion of the banks. ‘ 

It may be said of outlets (which term we restrict 
to well-defined depressions connecting the river with 
the swamps and their drains on either side, while it is 
still within its banks) that, whenever they are directly 
connected with the improvement and maintenance 
of navigation, they should be efficiently and perma- 
nently closed. 


Were the volume and elevation of the river 
constant from season to season, as it flows 
through yielding soil, it would adjust itself to 
its bed and find a permanent pathway. But 
in flood and at its low stage there are such dif- 
ferences of elevation, velocity, and new direc- 
tion alternately flowing along the same general 
course, each modifying the mold of the other, 
and each obstructed by the other’s work, that 
in effect they are two different streams. All 
these intricate questions of action and reaction, 
each exercising a controlling influence as the 
river rises, falls, or rests at the intermediate 
stage, have a practical bearing on the revet- 
ments and contraction works. 

On April 27, 1876, the river broke through a 
long peninsula jutting out from the Louisiana 
shore in front of Vicksburg. This cut-off 
changed the channel, and its damaging effects 
may be traced for two hundred miles. The 
harbor of Vicksburg, once the finest on the 
river, began to silt up, and the changes were so 
rapid and so alarming that a board of engineer 
officers was convened, who recommended re- 
vetments and dikes, followed by dredging out 
of the harbor, and, if these prove insufficient, 
that the Yazoo River be diverted, to assist in 
keeping open the lake that is forming. Oon- 
gress has already expended $229,000 on these 
works; but, before they had progressed suffi- 
ciently to arrest the filling process, the lower 
part of the harbor received so much deposit that 
it goes dry at twenty feet above low water. 
Though the upper end is still open, the channel 
is so circuitous that at low stage the wharf- 
boats are moved down below the bar two 
miles from the old landing. The dredging and 


revetment now needed will cost $486,000. | 


Only after their completion need the question 
of diverting the Yazoo be considered. 

Above St. Louis the Mississippi is a clear 
river. The Missouri brings a vast amount of 
sediment. At St. Charles, in 1879, the sedi- 
ment by weight amounted to 1, part of the to- 
tal river-discharge, and on July 4th it was sy of 
the discharge. If no sediment is derived from 
the upper river, the average sediment ratio of 
the Mississippi below the junction is s45. The 
effect of this sediment is felt far down. At 
Carrollton it averages +,,; and at Columbus 
qsz1- The low-water discharge at St. Louis is 
about 47,000 cubic feet per second; the high- 
water discharge is twenty times as great. At 
St. Louis the range in stage is thirty-seven and 
at Cairo fifty-one feet. 

Between St. Louis and the mouth of the 
Ohio the Mississippi flows within rock bluffs, 
or else wanders between alluvial valleys with 
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caving banks. There are points of shifting 
shoals and bad navigation wherever the river 
is more than 2,500 feet wide. At Kaskaskia, 
sixty-three miles from St. Louis, and sixteen 
miles below that city, at Widow Beard’s Isl- 
and, during low water, the channel gave four 
feet. A uniform minimum depth of ten feet 
is attainable by the same means applied to the 
lower river, except at Grand Chain, where re- 
moval of bowlders and points of rock is advis- 
able. 

The committee desire additional legislation 
to define their powers and appoint the manner 
in which owners are to be compensated for 
material used. An ascertained authority over 
the river and over the newly-formed banks, 
where willows and other trees must be planted, 
is necessary to prosecute the work successfully. 
The report of the commission is a statement of 
facts, not theories. None the less it is a con- 
clusive argument against outlets, and for closed 
gaps, continuous levees, narrow banks, and the 
jetty system. The Atchafalaya is an “ out- 
let,” and apparently one of most formidable 
proportions. Between 1851 and 1870, at its 
head, the cross-section increased from 24,400 
to 52,100 feet. Between 1878 and 1879 the 
discharge swelled from 120,000 to 180,000 
cubic feet per second. Within fifty years the 
discharge of that river has trebled. Already 
one sixth of the volume of the Mississippi 
passes through the Atchafalaya. “The eleva- 
tion of the water-surface of the junction of Old 
River and the Mississippi,” says the report, 
‘tis almost constantly above that at the head 
of the Atchafalaya, the difference on the 18th 
of last October being 7,3, feet in a distance of 
about five miles.” A fall like this of over a 
foot a mile is sufficient to drain the Mississippi, 
which is now, with the Red River, tributary 
to the Atchafalaya. Those whose zeal with- 
out knowledge propose outlets as a remedy 
for all perils by shoal and flood, should learn 
by the ‘inexorable logic of events” that the 
bed of the Atchafalaya has been deepened and 
its flood-surface lowered by the additional vol- 
ume of water sweeping through it; while the 
Mississippi, under the injurious effects of its 
outlet, shows a higher elevation of the flood 
level, menacing the country above Red River 
with overflow; and the lower river, shorn of 
its due proportions, can no longer sweep out 
its own pathway, bearing onward silt and dé- 
bris through stable banks and jetties to drop 
them into the deep waters of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. 

The report embodies the results of a careful 
study of data in regard to slope, velocity, sedi- 
ment, and the mutual relations of river sec- 
tions under different conditions of discharge 
and curvature and reservoir action. ‘It needs 
no argument to prove that drainage and recla- 
mation of swamps and wet lands generally 
must be destructive of the natural reservoir 
action, and hence that the variations of vol- 
ume of any given stream will be more extreme 
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as agricultural improvements are extended and 
perfected.” Eliminating all hypothetical argu- 
ments, they sum up their views by restating 
from their first report: 

If the normal volume of water in a silt-bearing 
stream, flowing in an alluvial bed of its own forma- 
tion, be permanently increased, there will result an 
increase of velocity, and consequently of erosion and 
silt-bearing power, an increase of area of average 
cross-section, an ultimate lowering of the surface 
slope; and, conversely, if the normal flow be de- 
creased in volume, there will ensue a decrease of 
velocity, silt-transporting power, and mean sec- 
tional area, and an ultimate raising of the surface 
slope. 

The Mississippi makes its own bed, and 
where there is a deposit of sediment there the 
current lacks strength to carry it on. Wher- 
ever there is a permanent channel there the 
force of gravity and the force of the current 
are in equilibrium. Levees compress the cur- 
rent and make it sweep out obstructions. 
An expenditure of $2,000,000 could, within 
two years, restore the levees and effect these 
results. In giving safety to navigation the 
concomitant would be security to agriculture 
and commerce within the vast area affect- 
ed. Levees must be continuous to be pro- 
tections, yet States are constitutionally for- 
bidden to combine for this or any other pur- 
pose. The Federal Government alone has the 
power and the right to institute measures to 
prevent the deterioration which is taking place 
in the noblest stream on the face of the globe. 
It is fast becoming useless for navigation, and 
a source only of overwhelming disaster to the 
dwellers on its banks. 

MISSOURI. The presidential vote in 1880 
was as follows: for the Hancock electors, 
208,609; Garfield electors, 153,567; Weaver 
electors, 35,135. The Legislature, consisting 
of 25 Democrats, 7 Republicans, and 2 Green- 
backers in the Senate, and 98 Democrats, 42 
Republicans, and 3 Greenbackers in the House, 
met on the 5th of January of the present year 
and remained in session until the 28th of 
March. On the 18th of January Francis M. 
Cockrell was re-elected United States Senator. 


















The vote was as follows: 
PARTIES, Senate, House. 
Francis M. Cockrell, Democrat... ss 24 94 
David P. Dyer, Republican ..... ; 5 8T 
G. B. De Bernard, Greenbacker . : 2 4 
James O. Broadhead, Democrat...... ne 1 
STGtAN wo Se aCe E 9°10 onions </binions 81 136 





A constitutional amendment was adopted 
for submission to the people providing for in- 
creasing the number of the judges of the Su- 
preme Court to six, and for dividing the court 
into two branches. 

The April election in the city of St. Louis 
resulted in the election of the Republican can- 
didates. The following are the majorities of 
the successful candidates, out of a total vote 
of 36,357: 
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owitign May. Or, eeraiaicaiareipeisiete’s slelseiielaie nga clas 16,255, 
Adreons Comptrollans.t..ermricle sie’ > ris heeitie stas 6,358 
Morrell Breasureriscs ay clrarreiorsacareve terres 4,970 
PUA Ghy AMAT, geil wininys selec ciate lp metrateie ntelnistete 8,686 
BOrg') IR GQUS EOI o:0 are 0, dass teaye.s ote a a sie wanes ease 5,438 


Hudson, Collector 
Thomas; Marshalls; sssnaauistestee see ta caer 
Rudolph, Weights and Measures......... aig 






Powers, President of Board of Assessors..... 
Flad, Board of Public Improvements........ 
Parker, President of City Council........... 


The Republican candidates for the Council 
had majorities ranging from 4,000 to 5,000. 

The number of children of school age in 
1880 was 702,153; in 1881 it was 725,806, an 
increase of 23,653. The amount of public- 
school money distributed in 1880 was $515,- 
286.09; in 1881 it was $519,001.16, an increase 
of $3,715.07. The per capita in 1880 was 
738, ; in 1881 it was 71,5. 

The State debt of Missouri, according to the 
State Auditor’s last report, dated January 1, 
1881, was $16,259,600. This did not include 
$250,000 revenue bonds, then outstanding but 
since paid, nor the $3,000,000 bonds loaned 
to the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad. The 
face of these bonds has since been paid into the 
State Treasury, but the bonds not redeemed. 
The money remains in the Treasury. The 
above amount of $16,259,000 was contracted 
on account of the following railroad companies 
and other objects named : 


St. Louis and Iron Mountain Railroad... $1,361,000 
Cairo and Fulton Railroad.............. 267,000 
North Missouri Railroad............... 1,694,000 


State debtipropers. 2. 5c. ccs cenieiecle 439,000 
Pacific, Raunoad ad-free: losis eiereerele leis 
Wonsoldation' stews leery cise acisareisets(ore eters 
Platte County Railroad................ 504,000 


Biate Umiversitycs sret's <tc casietcteisesistss 201,000 
Northwestern Lunatic Asylum....... : 200,000 
State Bank stock refunding ............ 104,000 


States funding csv sachs stewisicies veeee 1,000,000 





Penitentiary indemnity ............. ate 41,000 
Ronewal funding: vcicseoirsiswieeieit e = eislee 8,850,000 
School-fund certificate indebtedness.... 900,000 

I OUB) or sire fares (oti aisieatr octets $16,259,000 


This debt bears 6 per cent interest, and is 
due as follows: 







Tn 1680) see ae $17,000 . $242,000 
In 1888 .. ». 4227000 401,000 
In 1885 .. £000 504,000 
In 1886... 1,922'000 8,228,000 
Tr iseT Petes 3.242.000 425,000 
In 1888 .......... 3,251,000 838,000 
Tn 1880 doors dace 863,000 emer 

Wotal nc cocek once ohana ee eee $16,259,000 


The $900,000 indebtedness to the school 
fund is nominal only, as it is simply the amount 
of a debt due by the State to itself. 

Some difficulty exists as to the bonds issued 
to the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad Com- 
pany, because they have an average of some 
ten years to run, and bear 6 percent. The 
State has no use at present for the money. It 
lies unproductive in the Treasury, while the 
bonds draw interest. The Fund Commissioners 
maintain that the law under which the road 
accepted the loan compels the company to hold 
the State harmless as well for the interest as 
the principal. The company claims that, hav- 
ing paid the principal and all interest to date, 
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under the Jaw of 1865, it has discharged its 
entire obligation. This matter is in litigation. 
As the State could not realize, by the purchase 
of its own bonds not yet due or subject to call, 
more than 38 per cent, or 34, and could not 
realize even this much by depositing the money, 
the matter involved is the difference in interest 
—say 3 per cent—on $3,000,000, or such por- 
tion as could not be used for such time as must 
elapse till State bonds in excess of the re- 
sources of the ordinary sinking fund became 
payable. Under the provisions of the State 
Constitution, there must be collected for the 
sinking fund not less than $250,000 annually. 
With the increasing resources of the State and 
the diminishing interest charge, it will be easy 
to pay the entire debt as early as its terms per- 
mit its payment, and indeed it could be paid in 
ten years without inflicting an onerous burden 
on the people. 

Early in the year the Secretary of State 
made a call on all the banks and bankers in 
the State for a statement of their financial 
condition on the 81st day of December, 1880. 
From these statements, and like statements 
made by the national banks of the State for 
the same day to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, the loans and discounts were $45,661,- 
794; the loans on real estate, $2,104,708; 
amounts invested in stocks and bonds, $5,266, - 
238; invested in real estate, $1,191,628; cash 
and cash items (including amounts due from 
banks and good on sight-draft), $25,152,794; 
sight deposits, $46,592,565; time deposits, 
$9,183,688 ; due banks, $9,505,892; amount 
of capital, $13,784,006; surplus, $4,645,259. 
Total assets, $87,030,987. On the date of this 
statement there were in the State 108 incor- 
porated banks, 81 private banks, and 21 national 
banks. 

On the 28th day of December, 1878, the 
statements of the banks of the State of that 
date showed the following: Loans and dis- 
counts, $29,069,159; loans on real estate, 
$1,969,013; stocks and bonds, $5,947,616; 
real estate, $2,227,765 ; cash and cash items, 
$18,597,350; sight deposits, $25,023,590; time 
deposits, $8,805,357; due banks, $6,147,189 ; 
capital, $14,645,045; surplus, $4,227,862; total 
assets, $61,647,550, The total number of banks 
m the State at the date of this statement was: 
Incorporated banks, 110; private banks, 68; 
national banks, 21. The increase in the two 
years in loans and discounts is $16,592,635; in 
loans on real estate, $235,695; in cash and 
cash items, $6,555,444; in sight deposits, 
$21,569,066; in time deposits, $378,331; in 
amounts due banks, $3,458,708; in surplus, 
$417,397; in total assets, $25,883,437; and 
the decrease as follows: In amount invested 
in stocks aud bonds, $618,378; in real estate, 
$236,137 ; and in capital, $861,039. 

The internal revenue receipts for the fiscal 
year ending June 30th, as compared with those 
B the previous year, for Missouri, were as fol- 
Ows: 
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DISTRICTS. 1880. 1880. 
Hirstdistrict sec cesemeee $5,543,384 $4,680,266 
Second district. . Ee 66,451 61,636 
Fourth district... 888,471 382,996 
Fifth district. ... Faw 145,572 118,826 
Bixthidistrictiencmscsaeen 826,822 259,930 





On July 1st the State Fund Commissioners 
issued the certificate of indebtedness required 
by the act of March 23, 1881, to be deposited 
in the State Treasury for the permanent school 
fund of the State and for the seminary fund. 
The first-named certificate was for the sum of 
$2,909,000, payable thirty years from date, at 6 
per cent interest, and was in lieu of the 2,009 
Missouri State 6 per cent bonds and the $900,- 
000 certificate of indebtedness held in trust by 
the State for the permanent school fund. 

The second certificate was for $122,000, run- 
ning thirty years, with 6 per cent interest, and 
was in lieu of the 122 Missouri 6 per cent 
bonds held in trust by the State for the semi- 
nary fund. 

These certificates are to be held and remain 
a sacred and irrevocable obligation of the 
State, unconvertible and untransferable from 
the purposes of their issue, and are to continue 
as representing the respective amounts of the 
permanent school and seminary funds of the 
State. 

The State, according to the Federal censuses 
of 1880 and 1870, produced 24,971,727 and 
14,315,026 bushels of wheat and 203,464,620 
and 66,034,074 bushels of corn in the re- 
spective census years. Of tobacco, the yield 
in 1880 was 11,994,077 pounds. In the same 
year 556,304 tons of coal were mined. 

The following list shows the valuations placed 
by the county assessors and the State Board 
of Equalization on the taxable property of the 
State for the year 1880. The total shows an 
increase, over the valuation of two years pre- 
vious, of $40,855,821 : 





In the city of 























PROPERTY. Stsaate Total in State. 
ands : 5 iss caceeee enact woseo laa eeeies $227,006,710 
SLOWD-lOts secant ace $139,704,290| 179,097,716 
FLOLVBOS =i cisisieisto amen cineisare eyesore 805,070 22,281,872 
Mrules.sc.rpctcaee Mane uc eets 113,120 7,583,088 
Apses andtjennetennccincaesncely enacemeeoen 187,997 
Cattle 181,180 22,181,795 
Sheep 88 2,848,521 
Hogs 8,870 6,068,645 
All othenillve=stook <ccentnciene uch meeneereeen 185,484 
Money, notes, and bonds......... 7,712,200 45,506,845 
Corporate companies............ 6,578,500 8,202,796 
Brokers and exchange dealers... 58,000 1,745,586 
All other personal property...... 10,572,980 47,022,780 

Total in St. Louis......... $165,734,540 

Grand total in the State................ $569,369,785 
Total valnesinw STS Geen eee oe 528,518,964 
ANCTOASG’. wakha oe aceon ee eee eee $40,855,821 





The above does not include the values of 
railroads, bridges, telegraph companies, etc. 
The value of those classes of property amounts 
to about $40,000,000. 

The following table exhibits the gross re- 
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ceipts and shipments of cotton at St. Louis for 
three years, by months: 















































Receipts |Shipm’ts | Receipts | Shipm’ts| Receipts |Shipm’ts 

MONTHS, for | for for for for for 
1878-79, | 1878—’79.| 1879—'80, 1879—’80./1880—'81, | 1880-81, 
September.| 15,208) 9,988] 44,347 | 26,802) 12,888) 12,563 
October... .| 82,762} 51,994] 96,225! 68,796] 58,187) 41,950 
November.} 60,898) 61,801) 103,015) 89,059] 67,889] 58.917 
December..| 56,265) 48,440] 95,485) 82,441] 72,058] 60,799 
January 21,186) 84,907) 54,062) 47,250} 45,056] 50,602 
February 82,372) 88,220} 89,449} 43,906} 86,060] 83,038 
March...., 27,121) 85,552) 21,475) 81,276] 45,404) 36,575 
Aprilics.ss 21,870, 29,486) 11,362) 23,187] 24,387) 86,606 
May 9,898) 16,081} 7,018) 22,826] 17,520) 30,610 
1,881) 4,252] 8,716) 25,075] 10,386 19,606 
870! 3,405] 2,650! 12,289] 8879) 12,338 
660, 2,950) 1,224) 7,879} 4,602) 8,468 
Total. ...| 330,936 332,101| 480,028) 479,686} 402,706) 402,048 
Stockss ae 825, 1,161; 1,161) 7,567) 7,567) 8,225 
Total. ... | 831,761) 838,262| 481,1 89) 487,153} 410,278) 410,273 














WAREHOUSE OR NET STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND SHIP- 
MENTS, AND STOCKS ON HAND, FOR SIX YEARS. 


1875-6 1876-7. [187 -"8, 1878-9 | "7980. 1880-1, 






































Stock, Sep- | 

tember 1. 246 2,220) 1,501 825, 1,161) 7,567 
Ree’d dur- 

ing year. | 159,810 167,027 205,861) 237,487 353,124, 817,196 

Total...| 160,066, 170,147| 207,362! 238,262| 359,285] 324,762 
Ship’ts dur- 

ing year. 157,836, 168,646) 206,537) 237,101) 351,818} 816,537 
Stock, Sep- “i | 5 

tember i.| 2220) 1,501) 625) 1161] 7467] 8,225 





The following table shows the movement of 
cattle in the St. Louis market for two years: 



























RECEIPTS. SHIPMENTS. 
MONTHS. 
1881 1880. 1881. 1880. 

January....... 29,113 28,148 19,058 12,267 
February...... 34,616 26,390 23,833 16,443 
March... .| 87,110 85,93T 26,487 21,295 
ApHiys 89,741 41,012 29,190 27,293 
Mays castes 41,867 87,49T 39,172 24,259 
URANO wren so a ssc | 46,372 45,805 29,673 28,881 
DY Ae Soir care 45,249 46,552 26,577 23,596 
August........ 54,020 42,771 25,113 26,258 
September....| 52,081 41,682 24.339 19,409 
October....... | 53,541 81,873 23,398 11,851 
November..... | 45,205 28,268 20,296 7,800 
December..... 24,947 18,790 13,298 8,537 

Total..s<<<-| 504,852 424,720 292,427 228,879 





The receipts of cattle for the year show an 
increase of 80,132 head over those of 1880. 
The movement of hogs for two years has been 
as follows: 
























RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, 

MONTHS. 
1881, 1880. 1881. 1880, 
January... 202,567 | 176,032 | 118.052 | 46,952 
February. 136,818 | 99571 | 85,563 | 49,888 
March ........ 105,503 | 110352 | 76,828 | 69,948 
kyl eee 125,602 | 1491134 | 77,283 | 101,530 
Sis ee 153,329 | 180,005 | 98,373 | 1081447 
Dune ssc. 146,405 | 170993 | 85,192 | 97,318 
Alt euodosepee 104921 | 119202 | 55,288 | 57,491 
August....... 1091834 | 117,008 | 67,350 | 43,135 
September ....| 137,442 | 123,957 | 67,190 | 44.862 
October....... 133346 | 129.379 | 80,552 | 72,716 
November ....| 189,600 | 268,176 | 54858 | 88,944 
December..... 183786 | 201,940 | 28,590 | 89,618 
Total.......|1,572,158 |1,840,684 | 779,574 | 770,769 
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The drought exerted considerable influence 
in hog raising and feeding, and as a result the 
receipts were short 268,531 head. The follow- 
ing table shows the movement of sheep for 
two years: 























RECEIPTS. SHIPMENTS. 
MONTHS. 

1881. 1880, 1881. 1880. 
19,865 | 13,753 9,225 5,781 
26,984 | 24,054 | 14,818 | 15,601 
82,642 | 29,843 | 18,856 | 20,458 
22,219 | 25,189 | 12,280 | 18,179 
11,451 | 13,970 8,596 5,417 
21,536 | 15,149 9,176 6,400 
18,193 | 11,983 T,T91 8,575 
45,524 | 18,720 | 18039 6,496 
September... 88,817 | 20,415 | 28,991 8,040 
October... --| 88,282 | 11,954 | 21,818 4,041 
NOVEM DEN se ia(0)2 si oe areal 89,107 | 10,758 | 20,774 147T 
Wecember.cc. a eeesiacyy 19,806 | 10,631 | 10,002 8,052 
Total een asc cveciseie 334,426 | 205,969 | 169,769 | 93,562 





The gain is 35 per cent over the year pre- 

















vious. The movement of horses and mules 
for two years has been as follows: 
RECEIPTS. SHIPMENTS, 
MONTHS, a Sawa = ae 
1ss1. | 1880. | 1881. | i880. 
Jaliuaryen. feces cee 4,672 | 11,846 | 5,642 | 10,545 
Mebritarys cn. ceaccen 6,95 6,172 7,898 7,419 
March ... 6,467 | 5,357 | 6,667] 5,585 
April. 8247 | 8,567 | 2,924] 3.597 
Mayen. Seek 8,142 | 2221] 92201] 2/030 
Jane pee a: 8,698 | 1,588 | 2888] 1.804 
TOly) ease ees ones 8,088 | 2,045 | 2.216] 1,560 
Aaptist Sheep ee 2,476 | 2695] 2168] 1,668 
September............. 9,571 | 8992] 3471 | 2785 
Octobersiee eee 2,518 | 2,687 | 2857] 2,989 
November 1,823 | 2047] 2671 | 1,898 
December............+ 1,768 | 2485 | 2.973] 92'591 
Totaliet se tceanes 41,372 | 46,011 | 43,381 | 44,416 











A convention for the improvement of the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries was held 
in St. Louis during three days commencing on 
the 26th of October. It was called under the 
auspices of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. 
Louis. The basis of representation was two 
delegates for every hundred members of each 
board of trade and cotton exchange in each 
city situated on the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries, and each board of trade and cotton 
exchange was entitled to at least two dele- 
gates; and where no boards of trade exist the 
mayors of said towns and cities were requested 
to appoint two delegates; the Governors of the 
States and Territories of the Mississippi Valley 
were requested to appoint ten delegates from 
the States and five from the Territories as dele- 
gates at large. 

The members of each House of Congress 
were specially invited to attend; also, the Gov- 
ernor of each State in the Union. 

The call stated that, ‘‘ while the national 
Government has given to the various railroads 
up to the year 1878 nearly two hundred mill- 
ion acres of the public domain, worth at least 
$1.25 per acre, and to some it loaned its credit 
besides—for anticipated benefits to the people 
—during this time the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries have had appropriated for their im- 
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provement an amount not quite twenty mill- 


ion dollars.” 
The convention was well attended. The fol- 


lowing resolutions were adopted: 


The representatives of the commercial interest and 
agricultural and other productive industries of the 

ississippi Valley, in convention assembled at St. 
Louis, Missouri, believing that the Mississippi River 
and its navigable tributaries, the great inland water- 
ways prepared by the Creator for the use of the Po 
ple, are a most important and valuable part of the 
national domain, free to all beyond the reach of mo- 
nopoly, and affording to the whole people that compe- 
tition in transportation which benetits both producer 
and consumer alike; and further, that cheap trans- 
portation is the great necessity of an agricultural peo- 
ple, the indispensable condition of the easy convey- 
ance to distant markets of their staple products, bulky 
in proportion to value, and that the familiar economi- 
eal truth, that the cheapest transportation of such 
products is by water, is especially applicable to the 

reat water-ways of this country, provided the same 
ie kept free from snags, sand-bars, treacherous banks, 
and other obstacles to navigation, do therefore resolve 
and declare: 

1. That it is the manifest and imperative duty of 
the Government of the United States to cause to be 
made such improvement of the Mississippi River, and 
its navigable tributaries, as shall permanently secure 
the safe and easy navigation thereot, thereby cheapen- 
ing freights, reducing insurance and other burdens 
and expenses ; promoting the vast inland commerce 
of the nation and creating new avenues of forcign 
trade, and thus not only inviting increased produc- 
tion and population, but assuring greater prosperity 
to the whole people. Especially is this duty obvious, 
and our demand justified, in view of the donations 
already made by Congress in land, amounting to near- 
ly 200,000,000 acres, and in bonds issued or guaran- 
teed, nearly $100,000,000 more, in aid of artificial 
highways, the property of private individuals, and 
necessarily furnishing, even at lowest rates, the most 
costly form of transportation on a large scale, as com- 
pared with appropriations not yet amounting to $25,- 
000,000 in all, for the improvement of 15,000 miles of 
natural water-ways, whose freedom from tax imposed 
or monopoly is protected by constitutional guaran- 
tees, while the cheap service and unrestricted compe- 
tition they afford is the most effectual corrective of 
exorbitant charges by any route to the sea-board. That 
the appropriations for such improvements should be 
separately made, with due provision for assuring the 
people of their faithful a plications to the same, and 
should be adequate to the continued prosecution of 
the work once begun until the same is finished, so as 
to avoid the wasteful destruction of work partially 
completed by reason of the delay or stoppage thereof 
pt want of sufficient appropriations. And be it fur- 
ther 

esolved, That this convention recognizes with ex- 
treme satisfaction and emphatic approval in the pas- 
sage of the act of Congress of June 28, 1879, ‘‘ for the 
appointment of a Mississippi River commission,’ and 
in the comprehensive and scientific surveys and impor- 
tant recommendations made by the distinguished en- 

ineers appointed on that commission, as set forth in 
their reports of February 17, 1880, and January 8, 
1881, the first well-considered and effectual step to- 
ward the complete and permanent opening of the Mis- 
sissi gh Valley to the markets of the world; but 
would also strongly express its regret at the refusal of 
the last Congress, after creating said commission, and 
notwithstanding the deliberate and emphatic approval 
of their plans by the House Committee on Improve- 
ment of the Mississippi, to appropriate the amount 
estimated and recommended by said commission for 
doing the work by them carefully laid out and pro- 
posed. And be it further 

Lesolved, That in the deliberate and earnest judg- 
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ment of this convention, delegated to represent the 
interests in that behalf of more than one half the 
States and Territories of the Union, inhabited by 
more than one half of its entire population, from 
whom is collected above 70 per cent of the entire in- 
ternal revenue of the nation, whose internal com- 
merce is already one half that of the whole United 
States, more than twelve times greater than the total 
foreign commerce of the nation, and larger than the 
total foreign commerce of the world—but upon whose 
industry is this year levied, by the obstacle to the safe 
and easy navigation of the Mississippi River and its 
navigable tributaries, a needless direct tax, by way of 
increased freights and insurance, demurrage, wrecks, 
und repairs of not less than $10,000,000, it is the im- 
perative duty of Congress and the right of the people, 
tor whom this convention is authorized to speak, that 
the legislation thus wisely begun be made effectual 
and permanent by enlarging the powers of the river 
commission to include the active prosecution of the 
works already recommended by them, and by the 
regular and separate appropriations from year to year 
of such sums as said commission, acting under the 
reasonable supervision of Congress, shall report as 
necessary to that end; so that this great and indis- 
ponsable work, national in every sense, shall no longer 
e delayed. And be it further 

feesolved, That the scientific and comprehensive sys- 
tem of river improvement, by a competent commis- 
sion thus inaugurated, should be applied to the com- 
plete and permanent improvement and maintenance 
of all the navigable tributaries of the great river. And 
be it further 

Svesolved, That this convention recognizes with great 
satisfaction the benefits already resulting to the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi River and its principal tribu- 
taries by the extension of the light-house system 
thereto; and expresses the earnest hope that the par- 
tial lighting of those rivers may be speedily enlarged 
by increasing the number of districts and lights to 
such an extent as the Light-House Board, in consulta- 
tion with the river commission, shall find necessa 
to render such service completely efficient. And beit 
further 

Resolved, That the president of this convention be 
and he is hereby authorized and requested to appoint 
at his early convenience a committee of twenty-one, 
who shall be charged with the duty of preparing, as 
soon as practicable after the convention adjourns, a 
memorial to the Congress of the United States, on be- 
half of the delegates composing this convention and 
the people whom they represent, in support of and in 
accordance with the foregoing resolutions, embodying 
such statistics and information as said committee may 
deem expedient; that they cause to be printed a suf- 
ficient number of copies of said resolutions and me- 
morial, together with the proceedings of this conven- 
tion, for wide distribution, and that a copy thereof be 

laced in the hands of cach member ot the United 

tates Senate and House of Representatives as soon 
as practicable ; and that said committee be and they 
are hereby authorized to take such further action 
touching the proper presentation of said resolutions 
and memorial to Congress and procuring the due con- 
sideration thereof as they may deem best. 

Resolved, That in the interest of cheap transporta- 
tion, and to afford a choice of water routes to the sea- 
board, we regard connections between the navigable 
waters of the upper Mississippi River and the Great 
Lakes as of great importance. 


This convention was followed by a Missouri 
River Improvement Convention at St. Joseph, 
on the 29th of November, in which four States 
and two Territories were represented. The 
following are the resolutions adopted: 

We, the hie of the Missouri Valley in conven- 
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tion assembled, after careful and deliberate consulta- 
tion, hereby declare that the improvement of the navi- 
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gation of the Missouri River is a matter of national 
interest and importance ; that if the millions of fertile 
acres that lie upon its banks are afforded the advan- 
tages of cheap water transportation, its breadstutfs 
and products will cheapen the cost of living through- 
out the entire country ; that in the distribution of 
the public money for the improvement of the navi- 
gable rivers of the country the Missouri River has 
been practically ignored; that the annual appro- 
priation of a few t ousand dollars for the improve- 
ment of this or that harbor, or the protection of 
some threatened point, is of no advantage or benetit 
in promoting the general usefulness of this water- 
Ab therefore 
esolved, That we, the citizens of the States of Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa, and the Territories 
of Dakota and Montana, in convention assembled, do 
hereby appeal to the Congress of the United States 
for the creation of a Missouri River commission to 
consist of seven members—three Government engi- 
neers and four citizens—one from Missouri, one from 
Kansas, one from Nebraska, and one from Iowa; 
that an adequate appropriation be made to be ex- 
pended by said commission for the general improve- 
ment of navigation of the Missouri fiver 
Resolved, That we hereby instruct our Senators and 
Representatives in the Congress of the United States 
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to use all efforts to secure the necessary legislation to 
accomplish these results. 

Resolved, That the State delegations in this con- 
vention shall appoint three citizens from Missouri, 
three from Kansas, three from Iowa, three from Ne- 
braska, one from Dakota, and one from Montana, who 
shall form a committee to memorialize Congress, to 
prepare and present statistics, and in every legitimate 
manner aid our Representatives in securing from Con- 
gress adequate appropriations for the improvement of 
the navigation of the Missouri River, 

Resolved, That the whole proceedings of this con- 
vention be published in pamphlet form and distributed 
generally among the citizens of theMissouri Valley 
and the Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

Resolved, That we are in hearty accord with the 
plan for the improvement of the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries, and urge upon the attention of 
Congress the importance of making liberal appropria- 
tions therefor. 


Several robberies of railroad trains occurred 
in the State during the year. 

The population of Missouri by counties, ac- 
cording to the census of 1880 and 1870, is as 
follows: 


















































COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. 

15,190 11,448 15,185 10,567 2,059 

16,318 15,137 20,304 14,635 9,877 
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MONROE DOCTRINE. 
NAL.) 

MORAYVIANS. The report of the Provin- 
cial Elders’ Conference to the General Synod 
of the Northern (American) Province, made 
in May, 1881, stated that there were 65 minis- 
ters in actual service in the province, of whom 
57 had pastoral charges, and 8 were filling 
other positions. Twenty-nine regular churches 

* In 1876 organized as a separate municipality. 


(See Panama Ca- 





were entitled to representation in the Provin- 
cial Synod. The total number of communi- 
cants was 8,231, and the whole number of 
souls connected with the Church was 14,356. 
Adding the members in the Southern Province, 
which might now be regarded as united with 
the Northern Province, the members in the 
whole American district of the Moravian 
Church were 9,561 communicants and 16,491 
souls, 
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The permanent Church Extension Fund 
amounted, including cash and unpaid pledges, 
to $16,700, or $3,944 more than in 1878. 

The Board of Home Missions represented in 
its report to the Synod that the work under 
its care was embarrassed from an insufficiency 
of funds. The amount raised by the churches 
of the province had been at no time, since the 
previous meeting of the Synod, sutlicient to 
cover the grants made to the home mission- 
aries, not even after the grants had been 
reduced ten per cent, and the treasury was 
now in debt. The twenty-nine home mis- 
sions comprised together a membership of 
1,784 communicants and 8,347 souls; while 
eleven of them were free from debt, the other 
eighteen owed in all $32,318, and the total 
value of their property was about $91,800. 

The Theological Seminary graduated seven 
students in 1879 and 1880, and had four stu- 
dents in its theological class, and twenty-three 
students in all its classes. 

The receipts, mostly from interest and divi- 
dends, of the Missionary Society, the Society 
Jor Propagation of the Gospel among the 
Heathen, were reported, at the anniversary of 
the society, August 31st, to have been, for the 
year, $12,508. The Indian Mission at New 
Fairfield, Canada, was served by one mission- 
ary, with a lay assistant and a teacher. Its 
expenses were paid, in large part, from the 
proceeds of a farm attached to it. The mis- 
sion, also to the Indians, at New Westfield, 
Kansas, was not in so prosperous a condition. 
The contributions of the churches for foreign 
missions during the past three years were 
stated in the report of the Unity’s Elders’ 
Conference to have been $10,362, a larger 
amount than had ever before been raised in 
the province during the same period of 
time. 

The Provincial Synod of the Northern Proy- 
ince met at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, May 18th. 
The meeting was a special one, called to con- 
sider the financial condition of the province, 
which the Provincial Elders’ Conference rep- 
resented as being exceedingly bad, with a large 
amount of the assets unproductive and the in- 
come falling below the expenditure by between 
four and five thousand dollars every year. 
The existence of this condition was explained 
by showing that some of the enterprises in 
which the Synod had embarked had proved 
unfortunate. The attention of the Synod was 
given chiefly to the consideration of measures 
of retrenchment, and of the means by which 
its financial condition could be improved. 

A series of resolutions, defining the rela- 
tions of the Synod to the Church at large, was 
adopted. The resolutions declare, in effect, 
that the Synod recognizes that it is only as an 
integral part of the Brethren’s Unity that the 
American Province has any right to present 
separate existence among the churches of the 
United States; that it considers itself “ firmly 
held by the bond of doctrine, ritual, discipline, 
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constitution, the work of education, home, for- 
eign, and Bohemian missions, which unite the 
several provinces of our Church in a unity 
of brethren”; that the interests of all the 
parts of the Synod’s province are one and the 
same, and indivisible; and that the Synod dis- 
approves of all appeals to sectional feeling or 
assumed sectional interests, ‘‘ and, further, of 
all threats, open or implied, as contrary to the 
spirit of the Brethren’s Unity.” Two delegates 
were present from the Southern Province, to 
present a plan for the union of the two synods, 
which had been agreed to by the synod of that 
province. The plan, providing for the union of 
the two provinces upon a footing of corporate 
equality, under the operation of which the 
Southern Province is to be constituted the 
Wachovia District, was adopted unanimously 
on three different votes, taken on three suc- 
cessive days. By its provisions, the Southern 
congregations will send their full quota of 
delegates to the next meeting of the Synod, in 
1884, which is then to be constituted the first 
regular United Synod of the American Proy- 
ince. An Advisory Board of Laymen was 
constituted, to consist of an equal number of 
members with the Provincial Elders’ Confer- 
ence, and to act with that body as a joint 
board for the management and control of all 
the financial affairs of the province not other- 
wise specially provided for. The rule prohib- 
iting the organization of new congregations by 
division or colonization from other congrega- 
tions, without the express sanction of the 
provincial synod having been previously ob- 
tained, was repealed. A rule was adopted 
prohibiting the consecration of new church 
buildings till all of the building expenses shall 
have been provided for. The right of any 
congregation to lay representation in provin- 
cial synods was declared to be contingent 
upon its providing for an actual and adequate 
salary of its minister, and for the necessities 
of its church establishment, ‘without any 
fixed or regular aid from the general funds of 
the Church, during the interval between the 
previous synod and the synod about to con- 
vene,” except in the case of the first applica- 
tion of the congregations for representation, 
which was left to be accorded by special act of 
the Synod. The Synod further ordered “ that 
no home-mission church which counts on aid 
from the province shall build a church or a 
chapel without the express sanction of the 
Church Extension Board”; that a plan for 
the building and estimates of the cost should 
be laid before the board for approval; and 
that it should have authority to reject any 
plan that should be found unnecessarily ex- 
pensive. 

The reports of the British Province, in 
which the Irish churches are included, show 
that in 39 congregations the number of “souls” 
in 1880 was 5,706, against 5,423 in 1870, and 
the number of communicants was 8,302 in 1880, 
against 3,236 in 1870. 
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MORGAN, Lewis Henry, born near Aurora, 
New York, November 21, 1818; died in 
Rochester, New York, December 17, 1881. 
He graduated at Union College in 1840 and 
studied law until 1844. About that time he 
joined a secret society known as the “ Grand 
Order of the Iroquois,” and this had immense 
influence on his future career. The organiza- 
tion was modeled after the pattern of the In- 
dian tribes, and, to become better acquainted 
with their social polity, young Morgan went 
ainong the Indians of his State, and permitted 
himself to be adopted by a tribe of Senecas. 
The Grand Order of the Iroquois flourished for 
along time. The ceremonies were very pict- 
uresque and attractive, being conducted in the 
woods by night, and illuminated by immense 
camp-fires. The sachems, dressed in the In- 
dian costume, with plumes of eagle-feathers 
and beautiful moccasins, partook with great 
enjoyment in the wild sports. But Mr. Mor- 
gan’s business claims finally obliged him to 
abandon the society, and his departure caused 
the decay of the order. He published from his 
ample store of material a volume of great in- 
terest, called “The League of the Iroquois,” 
in which he explained the organization and 
government of their wonderful federation. 
Their daily life, their superstitions, customs, 
and traditions were ably treated of, and this 
work gives the first scientific account of an 
Indian tribe ever published. It appeared in 
1851. 

The field of research he had entered was so 
vast, and the study so fascinating, that Mr. 
Morgan devoted all his spare time to it. In 
1858 he went to Marquette and found an en- 
campment of Ojibway Indians; he discovered, 
with much surprise, that while the language 
was essentially different, the organization and 
system of government in this tribe were pre- 
cisely the same as those of the Iroquois. It nat- 
urally occurred to him that the similarity of 
characteristics in tribal governments might ex- 
tend further, and he determined to pursue his 
investigations among other Indians. With this 
object in view, he issued schedules of inquiry 
for circulation among persons conversant with 
Indian life, and distributed them far and wide. 
The Smithsonian Institution rendered him much 
assistance, as did also General Cass, who was 
at that time Secretary of State. The returns 
came in so slowly that, to expedite matters, he 
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went through Kansas and Nebraska, to the 
Hudson Bay Territory and Lake Winnipeg, to 
Fort Benton and the Rocky Mountains. From 
the tribes of these sections he gleaned an 
amazing amount of information, to which were 
added the returns from his schedules, which 
began to pour in from all quarters. Not only 
was the kinship of the Indians investigated, 
but that of a large portion of mankind. 

The Smithsonian Institution published the 
result as one of its ‘Contributions to Knowl- 
edge,” under the title of “Systems of Consan- 
guinity and Affinity of the Human Family.” It 
is a quarto volume of 600 pages, and a wonder 
of patient research. The kindred systems of 
eighty tribes of North American Indians, togeth- 
er with those of a great number of the prin- 
cipal nations and tribes of the Old World and 
the islands of the sea, are fully recorded in its 
pages. During the earlier years of his labors 
in this great undertaking, Mr. Morgan carried 
on an extensive law practice, and was engaged 
upon a railroad enterprise in Michigan. On 
the shores of Lake Superior he became ab- 
sorbed in the study of the beaver, and in 1868 
he published ‘‘ The American Beaver and his 
Works.” His researches were extended to many 
subjects not comprised in the volume published 
by the Smithsonian Institution. He contributed 
a number of articles to the “ North American 
Review,” the first of which was printed in 1869, 
and entitled ‘‘ The Seven Cities of Cibola.” He 
came to the qualified conclusion that the ruins 
on the Chaco, in New Mexico, represent what 
remains of the so-called cities described by the 
ancient Spanish travelers. In 1871 he published 
what he considered to be the great work of his 
life, under the title ‘‘ Ancient Society.” It is 
divided into four parts, as follows: Part I, 
“Growth of Intelligence through Inventions 
and Discoveries”; Part LI, ‘‘Growth of the 
Idea of Government”; Part III, ‘Growth of 
the Idea of Family”; Part IV, ‘Growth of 
the Idea of Property.” Mr. Morgan presided 
over the last meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, and his 
last work is the ‘‘ House-Life and Architecture 
of the North American Indians.” He was a 
member of the New York Assembly in 1861, 
and of the Senute in 1868. Upon the sub- 
jects treated of in his publications he was 
considered an authority in this county and 
abroad. 
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NATURALIZATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES: rvs Vatmnrry. An important ques- 
tion of naturalization was raised during the 
year, and left pending at its close, by Secre- 
tary Blaine’s protest against the decision given 
in the Buzzi case by Count Lewenhaupt, act- 
ing as umpire, under the agreement between 
Spain and the United States, for the arbitra- 


tion of claims of citizens of the United States 
for property seized by the Spanish authorities 
during the Cuban rebellion. Buzzi claimed to 
be a naturalized citizen of the United States, 
and presented his naturalization certificate to 
the commission. The umpire decided that the 
certificate was not valid, and hence that Buzzi 
was not entitled to appear before the commis- 
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sion as an American citizen. Mr. Blaine took 
the ground that a certificate of naturalization 
was conclusive evidence of citizenship. To 
get a clear understanding of the issue thus 
raised, it is necessary to give some facts con- 
cerning the arbitration agreement, and the dip- 
lomatic correspondence which preceded it. 
The commission was created in 1871, “for 
the settlement of the claims of citizens of the 
United States, or of their heirs, against the 
Government of Spain, for wrongs and injuries 
committed against their persons and property 
by the authorities of Spain in the Island of 
Ouba, or within the maritime jurisdiction there- 
of, since the commencement of the present in- 
surrection.” One of the points most discussed 
in the diplomatic correspondence that preceded 
the agreement related to Cubans claiming to 
be naturalized citizens of the United States. 
Spain did not deny that a Spanish subject who 
had been duly naturalized in the United States 
and had become a citizen of this country in 
good faith, would be entitled to recognition as 
an American citizen. But it alleged that no- 
torious frauds had been practiced by Cubans in 
getting naturalized for no other purpose than, 
while living and carrying on business in Cuba, 
to escape the duties and penalties of Spanish 
subjects under the cloak of American citizen- 
ship. It asserted that in many cases natural- 
ization papers, though regular on their face, 
had been obtained fraudulently or without due 
compliance with the American laws. On this 
point Mr. Sagasta, the Spanish Minister of 
State, in a note, dated September 12, 1870, to 
Mr. Sickles, the American Minister at Madrid, 
said: ‘‘The good faith of the United States 
Government has been imposed upon and made 
use of by worthless men, whose only object is 
to create international complications and con- 
flicts. The data and official documents of the 
Spanish Government enable it to make a classi- 
fication of the greater part of these claimants, 
reducing them to three classes, namely: first, 
claimants who have never possessed a right to 
foreign nationality; second, individuals who 
enjoy its benefits, but whose property has 
never been embargoed; and, third, persons to 
whom, in consideration of their being for- 
eigners, their embargoed estates have been re- 
stored on the least evidence. Moreover, the 
Government of the United States can not be 
ignorant of the fact that the greater portion 
of the natives of Cuba, who have given al- 
legiance to the American flag, have done so 
with the studied intention of making use of 
it at some future day as a shield for their 
criminal designs. Many cases might be cited 
of individuals who have lived in the Island 
of Cuba as Spanish citizens, and did not re- 
member their American citizenship until affairs 
went against them. These abuses caused the 
issue of the important instructions concerning 
the rights of citizenship communicated by the 
Department of State of the United States, on 
the 3d of May, 1869, to their consul-general 
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at Havana, it being noticeable that these in- 
structions were given at the request of the 
said officer, who continually found himself em- 
barrassed by the reclamations of Cubans natu- 
ralized as Americans, who had returned to 
Havana and resided there permanently with- 
out disclosing their change of nationality; 
some of them having accepted employment as 
officers which Spanish subjects are alone en- 
titled to hold.” 

In reply to this, Mr. Sickles, on October 14, 
1870, under instructions from Secretary Fish, 
wrote that ‘in regard to the first classification, 
that is to say, those ‘claimants who have never 
acquired a foreign nationality,’ the Government 
of the United States will not be found disposed 
to extend its protection to persons who have 
not the right to invoke it. It is to be pre- 
sumed, until the presumption is overcome by 
proof, that aliens who have deliberately re- 
nounced, after an uninterrupted residence of 
five or more years within the territory of the 
Union, all allegiance to any other government, 
and have thereupon become citizens of the 
United States, are sincere in their solemnly- 
avowed purpose. If it shall be made to ap- 
pear that any one of the claimants in whose 
behalf the Government of the United States 
intervenes is not a citizen thereof, or, having 
been naturalized in conformity with its laws, 
has by any act of his own forfeited his ac- 
quired nationality, or that he has voluntarily 
relinquished it, your Excellency may rest as- 
sured that the case of such claimant will be 
dismissed from the further consideration of 
the American Government. The Government 
of the United States, having satisfied itself 
that the parties in whose behalf reclamations 
have been addressed to the government of his 
Highness the Regent are entitled to claim the 
protection due to American citizens, awaits 
the production of such proofs as may be ex- 
hibited on the part of the Spanish Government 
to show that such protection is not rightfully 
solicited and granted.” 

Subsequently (November 18, 1870) Secretary 
Fish instructed Mr. Sickles that ‘‘the President 
contemplates that every claimant will be re- 
quired to make good before the commission his 
injury and his right to indemnity. Naturalized 
citizens of the United States will, if insisted 
on by Spain, be required to show when and 
where they were naturalized, and it will be 
open to Spain to traverse this fact, or to show 
that from any of the causes named in my cir- 
cular of March 14, 1869, the applicant has for- 
feited his acquired rights; and it will be for 
the commission to decide whether each ap- 
plicant has established his claim.” These views 
were communicated to the Spanish Minister of 
os by Mr. Sickles in his note of January 8, 
1871. 

In the light of this correspondence the ar- 
bitration agreement was made. It created a 
commission to consist of two arbitrators, one 
chosen by the United States and the other by 
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Spain. The arbitrators were to select an um- 
pire. Article V of the agreement stipulated 
that “‘no judgment of a Spanish tribunal dis- 
allowing the affirmation of a party that he is a 
citizen of the United States shall prevent the 
arbitrators from hearing a reclamation pre- 
sented in behalf of said party by the United 
States Government. Nevertheless, in any case 
heard by the arbitrators the Spanish Govern- 
ment may traverse the allegation of American 
citizenship, and thereupon competent and sufli- 
cient proof thereof will be required. The com- 
mission haying recognized the quality of Ameri- 
can citizens in the claimants, they will acquire 
the rights accorded to them by the present 
stipulations as such citizens.” The agreement 
concludes with the declaration that “the two 
governments will accept the awards made in 
the several cases submitted to the said arbitra- 
tion as final and conclusive, and will give full 
effect to the same in good faith and as soon as 
possible.” 

In the case of Piedro D. Buzzi, who presented 
a claim of five hundred thousand dollars, the 
arbitrators were unable to agree as to his right 
to appear before the commission as an Ameri- 
can citizen. Buzzi wasa Ouban who obtained 
a naturalization certificate in Baltimore in 
1869. The law requires the applicant for citi- 
zenship to make affidavit that he has resided 
five years in the United States immediately 
preceding the application. It was proved be- 
fore the commission that Buzzi had lived in the 
United States only six months of the five years 
preceding the date of his naturalization. The 
remaining four and a half years he had lived 
in Cuba. The counsel for Spain claimed that 
Buzzi’s certificate had been fraudulently ob- 
tained, and that Buzzi was not entitled to ap- 
pear before the commission as an American 
citizen. The counsel for the United States did 
not deny the facts on which the allegation of 
fraud was based, but argued that the certificate 
must be accepted as conclusive evidence of 
citizenship. The question was referred to the 
umpire, Count Lewenhaupt, the Swedish Min- 
ister at Washington. After reviewing the parts 
of the diplomatic correspondence preceding 
the arbitration agreement, which are given 
above, and citing Article V of the agreement, 
Count Lewenhaupt says in his decision: ‘‘ In 
the opinion of the umpire this correspondence 
shows that by neither party was the conven- 
tion intended for the benefit of other in the 
United States naturalized Spaniards than those 
who have been naturalized in good faith, and, 
conformably to the proposal of Mr. Sickles, it 
was agreed that naturalization, after an un- 
interrupted residence of five or more years, 
should be considered as a conclusive test. The 
umpire is of opinion that Article V of the agree- 
ment, interpreted in the light of the corre- 
spondence, and only with reference to the 
present case, stipulates that the Spanish Gov- 
ernment may traverse the allegation that the 
claimant has acquired American citizenship in 
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good faith, and thereupon proof satisfactory to 
the commission will be required of an uninter- 
rupted residence in the United States during 
the five years immediately preceding the natu- 
ralization.” He accordingly decided that Buz- 
zi’s naturalization certificate had been fraudu- 
lently obtained, and therefore gave him no 
right to appear before the commission. 

When this decision was rendered, Mr. Blaine 
directed the counsel for the United States to 
move for a rehearing of the case, but in a note 
dated November 30, 1881, a short time before 
his retirement from the State Department, Mr. 
Blaine withdrew that direction and instructed 
the counsel that “this Government can not 
accept such judgment [the decision of Count 
Lewenhaupt] as within the competence of the 
umpire to render, and that it can not submit 
the cases remaining unsettled on the docket to 
the application of principles distinctly repudi- 
ated by the agreement itself.” Mr. Blaine’s 
protest was based on the ground that the com- 
mission had no right to go behind a naturaliza- 
tion certificate, but must accept it as conclu- 
sive evidence of citizenship. In support of 
this view, he cited three decisions by two for- 
mer umpires under the agreement, and claimed 
that the doctrine affirmed by them was bind- 
ing upon every subsequent umpire. One of 
these decisions was that rendered in the Del- 
gado case by M. Bartholdi, Minister from 
France. In his opinion, M. Bartholdi held: 
‘That the claimant [Delgado] has been natu- 
ralized an American citizen according to the 
laws of the United States; that the judge who 
ordered him to be admitted a citizen of the 
United States was, as it has been decided in 
many cases by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the competent authority to decide if 
the claimant had sufficiently complied with the 
law, which prescribed a continued residence of 
five years in the United States before having a 
right to obtain the naturalization.” 

In the subsequent case of Dominguez, the 
umpire, Baron Blanc, the Italian Minister, said: 
“Finally, neither the authorities on public law 
nor the agreements between Spain and the 
United States, furnish any unquestioned and 
controlling definition of what constitutes, in 
fact, a legal residence with presumable animus 
manendi, and when absence intervenes with 
presumable animus revertendi, such as would 
justify or empower the umpire to overrule by 
force of treaties, or of the law of nations, the 
construction placed by a court of competent 
jurisdiction upon a municipal law, as to the re- 
quired residence in the United States for the 
next continued term of five years preceding 
the admission to American citizenship. There- 
fore the construction thus given, however 
broad it may be deemed, must be followed so 
long as it is unimpeached or unreversed by an 
American tribunal of superior jurisdiction. 
The tribunals of the United States are the sole 
interpreters of the laws of the country, and it 
is not the privilege of the umpire to review 
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their declarations as to the requirements of 
these laws.” 

In the case of Portuondo, the same umpire, 
Baron Blanc, decided: ‘‘That as to the trav- 
ersed allegation of American citizenship of the 
deceased, competent and sufficient proof there- 
of, as required by the agreement of February 
12, 1871, is given by his certificate of natural- 
ization, such certificate not being proved or 
charged to have been procured by fraud or is- 
sued in violation of public law, treaties, or nat- 
ural justice. Such grounds of impeachment 
upon which any certificate of naturalization 
may be declared altogether void not being 
found in this case, the umpire called upon to 
resolve such conflict about the allegiance of 
the deceased must, following previous adjudi- 
cations by umpires of this commission and in 
the absence of any treaty between Spain and 
the United States restricting the power of the 
United States to grant naturalization, in ac- 
cordance with municipal law, as interpreted 
by the municipal courts, give full force to the 
naturalization of the deceased even against 
Spain.” 

In his note of November 80, 1881, to the 
counsel of the United States before the com- 
mission, Mr. Blaine, after citing the decisions 
of the umpire in the above cases, says: 


This Government had the right to consider these 
decisions as final and conclusive of the meaning of the 
agreement under them. From the date of the open- 
ing of the commission, by a succession of umpires 
one hundred and seven cases having been tried an 
decided, forty cases remain on the docket. If the de- 
cisions of former umpires are to be reversed, then the 
forty cases are to be judged upon entirely different 
pecbies from the preceding cases. In fact, the one 

undred and seven cases will have been decided 
under an agreement meaning an entirely different 
and even contradictory thing. Two claimants pre- 
senting certificates of naturalization of the same date 
issued from the same court, would be the one received 
and the other rejected, not on any fixed principle, but 
according as the number of his claim on the docket 
ee case under the consideration of one or the 
other umpire. 

What effects should be given to the certificate of 
naturalization as it is understood by the contracting 
parties and declared in the stipulations of the agree- 
ment, and what power the commission itself may have 
to extend or limit this effect by construction, I will 
not now discuss ; but it is evident that if the commis- 
sion has or has not. assumed the power to decide this 
question, which is one not of fact, but of construction 
of the intent of the argument once decided, it must 
be considered as settled for ever ; for itis obvious that 
no settlement can be reached just to the claimant 
where the rule of construction varies with every 
change which may occur in the person of the umpire. 
And this Government must insist that all claims shall 
be tried by the same rules and under the same con- 
struction of the agreement between Spain and the 
United States. The commission is not a proper tri- 
bunal to which should be submitted the argument of 
the United States in this regard. Whether this course 
is justified by the cireumstances, or whether our inter- 
pretation of the agreement be the correct one, are 
cone upon the failure of the commission, to be 

iscussed and decided by the two governments them- 
selves. For the present it is sufficient that I refuse 
to recognize the power of the commission to denation- 
alize an American citizen. When a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction, administering the law of the land, 
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issued its regular certificate of naturalization to Piedro 
Buzzi, he was made a citizen of the United States, and 
no power resides in the executive department of this 
Government to reverse or review that judgment, and 
what the power of the Executive can not do in itself 
it can not delegate to a commission, which is the mere 
creation of the Executive agreement... . 

Therefore, as this Government perceives that, in 
the following out practically of the recent decision of 
Count Lewenhaupt, serious damage would be done 
the United States, by setting aside of the most im- 
portant safeguards established in our behalf by the 
agreement of February, 1871, as it regards the decis- 
ion of Count Lewenhaupt, entirely beyond the scope 
of the authority given by the convention, as it is 
bound to respect and maintain the decision made, not 
by one, but by a series of former umpires, and which it 
has regarded final and conclusive, and as it is pledged 
to insist upon the application of the same law to all 
the claimants who may come before the commission, 
you are instructed not to consent to have any case re- 
ferred to the umpire wherein the question may be in- 
volved of the effect due to a certificate of naturalization 
issued by a competent court, and in which it is not 
denied that the claimant presenting it is the person to 
whom it was originally issued. 

I feel myself the more constrained to give you this 
instruction, as the commission is not the creation of a 
treaty constituting it an international court, but sim- 
ply an arbitration agreed upon between one of m 
poe as Secretary of State, and the Spanis 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs. To these commission- 
ers no larger powers could be given than those pos 
sessed by the secretaries that appointed them, and I 
am thus personally charged with the duty of seeing 
that the terms of the arbitration are duly executed, 
and that no detriment shall come to the interests 
of the United States by the exercise of a power 
which I do not possess, and could not therefore dele- 
gate. 


From the above it will be seen that Secretary 
Blaine based his protest mainly on the ground 
that the decision of Count Lewenhaupt was 
contrary to the principles affirmed by his two 
predecessors, M. Bartholdi and Baron Blane. 
In the popular discussion of the subject which 
followed the protest, those who did not agree 
with the views advanced by the Secretary of 
State contended that his conclusion was not 
sustained by the authorities which he cited. 
The question presented in the Buzzi case was 
whether the commission could question a cer- 
tificate of naturalization in case of fraud. The 
umpire found that Buzzi had lived only six 
months in the United States when he made 
affidavit of five years’ residence, and decided 
that he had not been naturalized in good faith. 
In the Delgado case it appeared that the claim- 
ant had been absent from the territory of the 
United States only once or twice during the 
five years preceding his naturalization. The 
umpire, M. Bartholdi, found that ‘there is no 
evidence nor charge of the naturalization hav- 
ing been obtained by fraud,” and held that, as 
Delgado’s certificate had been obtained in good 
faith, its legal validity was a matter of local law, 
determined by the court which admitted him to 
citizenship. On this point the umpire in the 
Buzzi case seems to have entirely agreed with 
M. Bartholdi. While holding that the commis- 
sion had a right to go behind a naturalization 
certificate in case of fraud, Count Lewenhaupt 
says, in the Buzzi case: 
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peruite ie tes has been unable to find any indication 
in either the agreement or in the correspondence that, 
as contended by Spain, the commission ought to ex- 
amine whether the requirements of the American law 
of naturalization have been fulfilled. In such case the 
umpire would have to examine, in the present case, 
not only the question of five years’ residence, but also 
whether the declaration of intention made in 1850 was 
legal or not; whether it could be replaced by the dec- 
laration of intention made by the claimant’s father in 
1824; whether the claimant resided one year in Mary- 
land, where he was naturalized ; whether he conducted 
himself as a man of good moral character ; whether he 
was attached to the principles of the Constitution, ete. 
It is not probable that, when the question was to de- 
termine naturalization in good faith as against Spain, 
either party intended an examination of these ques- 
tions, because it seems entirely indifferent to Spain 
whether the claimant abjured his allegiance only once 
at the end of five years, or whether he made also a 
similar oath two years previously ; whether, in case of 
five years’ residence, he resided one year in Maryland, 
or the whole time in other parts of the United States, 


In his opinion in the Portuondo case, Baron 
Blanc expressly concedes the authority of the 
commission to inquire into the validity of a 
naturalization certificate in case of fraud. He 
decided that sufficient proof of citizenship was 
given by the naturalization certificate of Portu- 
ondo, “‘such certificate not being proved or 
charged to have been procured by fraud, or 
issued in violation of public law, treaties, or 
natural justice.” He then added that ‘‘ such 
grounds of impeachment, upon which any cer- 
tificate of naturalization may be declared void, 
are not found in this case.”” This opinion was 
given by Baron Blanc, after the arbitrator on 
the part of Spain, the Marquis de Potestad- 
Fornari, had filed a protest against the views 
expressed by Baron Blanc, in deciding the 
Dominguez case, as above quoted. 

The position taken by Secretary Blaine with 
reference to the powers and duties of the com- 
mission, in the matter of naturalization cer- 
tificates, is diametrically opposed to that taken 
by his immediate predecessor, Mr. Evarts, who 
assured the Spanish Minister in Washington, in 
an official communication, dated March 4, 1880, 
that the commission had full power to pass 
upon all questions of law and fact arising in 
the cases submitted, and that it was “ beyond 
the competence of either Government to in- 
terfere with, direct, or obstruct its delibera- 
tions.” He expressly conceded that it might 
inquire into the validity of any naturalization 
certificate, and that the judgment of the um- 
pire, whatever it might be, was final and not 
open to review. His letter was written to 
Sefior Don Felipe Mendez de Vigo, who, acting 
under instructions from the Spanish Govern- 
ment, had brought to the attention of the State 
Department the protest made by the Marquis 
de Potestad-Fornari, against the principles af- 
firmed by Baron Blanc in the Dominguez case. 
The views then held by the State Department 
are set forth in the following passages of Mr. 
Eyarts’s letter: 


I have no difficulty in cordially agreeing with you 
in the principle which you deduce from the conven- 
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tion of 1871 as the one which inspired both govern- 
ments in their agreement to the terms of that instru- 
ment, and to which you give expression in your note 
in words which 1 willingly adopt: ‘‘ From the terms 
of the convention of 1871, it is clearly deduced that 
the Government of the United States and that of Spain, 
being both actuated by the strictest sentiment of jus- 
tice, knowing, perhaps, that the parties claiming to be 
American citizens had not all the necessary means of 
defense before the Cuban courts, and that it was pos- 
sible that abuses had existed in the issuance of certifi- 
cates of naturalization presented by them, thought 
proper in appointing the Spanish-American Commis- 
sion of Arbitration to invest it with certain powers 
which in certain cases place it above and beyond the 
reach of decisions pronounced by the local courts of 
both nations.” 

It is precisely in this spirit that the Government of 
the United States has interpreted, understood, and 
accepted the functions and powers of the commission 
created by the agreement of the two governments, and 
organized in accordance with and in pursuance of the 
convention of 1871, This Government has from the 
first considered, as it now holds and feels itself bound 
to maintain, that the commission thus established is 
an independent judicial tribunal, possessed of all the 
powers and endowed with all the properties which 
should distinguish a court of high international juris- 
diction, alike competent in the jurisdiction conferred 
upon it to bring under judgment the decisions of the 
local courts of both nations and beyond the compe- 
tence of either government to interfere with, direct, or 
obstruct its deliberations. Viewing the commission 
in this light, the Government of the United States, as 
one of the high contracting parties to the convention, 
and also as one of the parties to the contention sub- 
mitted for the determination of the commission, has 
felt itself bound, in accordance with the stipulations 
of the seventh article of the agreement, to ‘ accept 
the awards made in the several cases submitted to the 
said arbitration as final and conclusive.’? An exami- 
nation of the proceedings of the commission, which I 
have re ed the advocate of the United States to 
make, shows that in all cases submitted for its deter- 
mination thus far the American claimants have been 
required to establish their United States citizenship 
by competent and sufficient proofs, and that in no case 
has the right been denied to Spain to ‘‘ traverse” the 
allegation of such citizenship, and to support such de- 
nial on the part of Spain by admissible evidence going 
to show that the proofs, adduced in maintenance of 
the claimants’ demand to be considered citizens of 
the United States, were on their face inadmissible, or 
that they were unworthy of credit because of a taint 
of fraud in the proceedings of naturalization from 
which the documents emanated, or that taken togeth- 
er such proofs were insufficient to establish the demand 
of American citizenship put forth by this Government 
on behalf of the claimant. All this it has been com- 
petent to the representative of Spain to advance be- 
fore the tribunal on behalf of his government as de- 
fense and objection to each claim presented and sub- 
mitted to the arbitration of the commission. 

In the proceedings with regard to the claim of Mr. 
Fernando Dominguez, from which the present con- 
tention immediately arises, and in regard to which, in 
the estimation of the Marquis de Potestad-Fornari, the 
decision of the umpire furnished sufficient grounds to 
the arbitrator for Spain to refuse his concurrence with 
the American arbitrator in a submission to the um- 
pire of any future case involving a controverted ques- 
tion of American naturalization upon which the arbi- 
trators should disagree, this principle appears to have 
been recognized by the commission in the most lib- 
eral sense, and the inquiry as to the question of the 
citizenship of the claimant was apparently pursued to 
the utmost scope and limit of judicial investigation. 

. . . It was the intention of the Government of the 
United States, and I do not doubt that it was also the 
intention of the Government of his Catholic Majesty, 
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to eliminate from the field of diplomatic discussion a 
class of cases which could hardly be diplomatically 
handled in detail with satisfaction to either party, and 
to create a tribunal which should fairly and impar- 
tially judge them without question or appeal in the 
interest of universal equity, and especially in that of 
the traditional good understanding which has so long 
united both governments. The President charges me 
to express the hope that nothing may be suffered to 
interrupt the regular progress of the work of the com- 
mission; and that, relying upon the intelligence and 
the impartiality of the arbitrators, the Governments of 
Spain and of the United States may accept and carry 
into effect the decisions rendered in all cases as they 
arise. 

It becomes, in this view of the authority of the tri- 
bunal to fix not only the general scope of evidence and 
argument it will entertain in the discussion both of 

.the merits of each claim and of the claimant’s Ameri- 

can citizenship, but to pass as well upon every offer 
of evidence bearing upon cither issue that may be made 
before it, entirely unnecessary, and therefore entirely 
unsuitable, for me to enter upon any discussion of ei- 
ther the jurisprudence that should govern the decis- 
ions of the tribunal or of the reach of the jurisdiction 
accorded by the convention of 1871. All these topics 
are to be judicially treated and judicially decided by 
the tribunal, and the two governments are to accept 
the ‘‘awards made in the several cases submitted to 
the said arbitration as final and conclusive, and will 
give full effect to the same,” as expressed in the sey- 
enth article of the convention. 

This obligation upon the two governments is not at 
all dependent upon the methods, the rules, the rea- 
sons, or the law which have produced the awards, be- 
ing approved by the governments, or the awards them- 
selves being satisfactory to the governments. Any 
such pretension, if tolerated, would subvert the con- 
vention and reserve for direct debate between the goy- 
ernments contentions which have been deliberately 
remitted to judicial treatment and decision. 

The interruption of the due judicial course provided 
by the convention in all cases which should be sub- 
mitted to the arbitrators, and in which there should 
arise ‘‘ questions upon which they should be unable 
to agree,’? which has been produced by the action of 
the Spanish arbitrator, is, as it seems to me, justly 
complained of by the claimants whose litigations have 
thus been delayed. There would seem to be no doubt 
that, upon the necessary reason of the situation, as 
well as by the explicit provision of the convention, 
the only condition to the attaching of the umpire’s 
jurisdiction ‘‘ to decide” any question is the imapiliey 
of the arbitrators to agree upon that question. The 
interposition, therefore, of any obstruction by either 
arbitrator to the umpire’s disposition of any question 
upon which the two arbitrators disagree seems a frus- 
tration of the equal, impartial, comprehensive, and 
efficient provision made tor the umpirage to produce, 
in every possible case, an award which the disagree- 
ment of the arbitrators had disabled them from mak- 
ing. 

This Government has every desire that the labors 
of the commission should be brought to a conclusion 
as rapidly as is consistent with an adequate consider- 
ation by the tribunal of the cases that may be sub- 
mitted to it. It sees no reason to think that the pur- 
poses of the two governments have not been cireum- 
spectly stated and their execution adequately secured 
by the convention of 1871; and, with every wish to 
meet any suggestion which may be made to it by the 
Spanish Government tending to a better or more ac- 
ceptable observance of the terms or the spirit of that 
convention, it can not look with any complacency 
upon any diminution of the independent judicial au- 
thority of the tribunal constituted by it, or any inter- 
ruption of its regular administration of the jurisdic- 
tion assigned to it. 

I sincerely hope that the views I have had the honor 
to submit to you may satisfy you that the contention 
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on the citizenship of the claimants, dependent upon 
naturalization, is as fully a question of judicial de- 
termination for the tribunal in respect to the admissi- 
bility of evidence, its relevancy and its weight, and 
in respect to the rules of jurisprudence by which it is 
to be determined, as any other question in controversy 
in the cases. This contention was so dealt with by 
the arbitrators and by the umpire in the case of 
Dominguez, and doubtless in all other cases hereto- 
fore decided; and it will be so dealt with, I must as- 
sume, in all cases before the tribunal which involve 
that issue. 

The conclusions which I have formed upon this 
subject result in the expectation that the rights 
secured by the convention to claimants whose cases 
have been laid before the tribunal by this Govern- 
ment will no longer be delayed or interrupted in their 
presentation by the obstruction interposed by the 
Spanish arbitrator to their due course of considera- 
tion and determination as prescribed by the conven- 
tion. 


A law of the United States makes it a crimi- 
nal offense, punishable by both fine and im- 
prisonment, for any person knowingly to use, 
in any way or for any purpose, a certificate of 
naturalization by fraud or false evidence. Any 
offender is liable to indictment, and on the 
trial it would seem that the court has express 
authority to go behind the certificate and to 
make the fullest inquiries into the facts and 
merits of the matter. This law is found in 
section 5428 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, which reads as follows: 


Every person who knowingly uses any certificate 
of naturalization heretofore granted by any court, or 
hereafter granted, which has been or may be procured 
through fraud or by false evidence, or has been or 
may be issued by the clerk or any other officer of the 
court, without any appearance and hearing of the ap- 
plicant in court, and without lawful authority; and 
every person who falsely represents himself to be a 
citizen of the United States, without having been 
duly admitted to citizenship, for any fraudulent pur- 
pose whatever, shall be punishable by a fine of not 
more than one thousand dollars, or be imprisoned 
not more than two years, or both. 


It would seem that any person knowingly 
using a fraudulent naturalization certificate 
before an international arbitration commission 
holding its sessions in this country would be 
liable to the penalties of the above statute. 

In his message of 1875, President Grant 
said: ‘‘On many occasions it has been brought 
to the knowledge of the Government that 
certificates of naturalization are held and pro- 
tection or interference claimed by parties who 
admit that not only they were not within 
the United States at the time of the pretended 
naturalization, but that they have never resided 
in the United States. In others the certificate 
and record of the court show on their face that 
the person claiming to be naturalized had not 
resided the required time in the United States. 
In others it is admitted upon examination that 
the requirements of law have not been com- 
plied with. In some eases, even, such certifi- 
cates have been matter of purchase. These 
are not isolated cases arising at rare intervals, 
but of common occurrence, and which are re- 
ported from all quarters of the globe.” 
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_ NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. This 
important arm of the national service excited 
public attention to a large extent in 1881. For 
several years the navy had been much neglect- 
ed. It had become weak and inefficient, It 
was poorly and meanly supplied; and it was 
held to be quite unworthy of a great nation. 
The Secretary, in his annual report, urged 
warmly its claims upon the gratitude of the 
country, and pleaded earnestly for prompt and 
efficient action in its behalf. He is clearly of 
opinion that, ‘‘ while the navy should not be 
large, it should at all times afford a nucleus for 
its enlargement upon anemergency. Its power 
of prompt and extended expansion should be 
established.’ And he further says: ‘‘ Upon the 
whole, whether it be as a means of self-protec- 
tion to the long line of cities and harbors upon 
our coasts, or to guard our commerce on the 
high seas, or to insure our citizens sojourning 
in foreign lands and their property and persons 
against outrage; or to take and keep our proper 
place among nations; or to maintain the senti- 
ment of patriotism connected with our navy, 
and with the memory of its departed heroes; 
or to reap the advantages of the researches 
and labors of its officers in the further progress 
of advanced science, it becomes the duty of 
Congress to see to it that the navy of the 
United States should not be left to perish 
through inanition, but should be restored toa 
condition of usefulness, in which it may, upon 
occasion, be so expanded as to become the 
ready means of protection at home, or of ac- 
tive and aggressive warfare in the ports and 
waters of an enemy.” 

In order to be able to come before the na- 
tional legislature with some definite, matured 
plans and recommendations for increasing the 
efficiency of thenavy, a naval advisory board, 
consisting of able and experienced officers, was 
appointed early in the year. It prosecuted its 
work and reported toward the close of 1881. 
It strongly recommends proper and effective 
vessels, combining sufficient speed, facility of 
manoeuvre, and a power of resistance deemed 
abundantly available for practical purposes, 
These vessels thus recommended are adapted 
to the depth of water in our ports and harbors; 
and, while requiring no fine work, extravagant 
and useless, it is believed they will adequately 
supply the pressing wants of this arm of de- 
fense. The number and types of vessels that 
will be available for service in the navy at the 
expiration of eight years, in case the programme 
set forth by the advisory board be adopted, 
are: twenty-one ironclads (‘‘such vessels,” 
they emphatically declare, “are absolutely 
necded for the defense of the country in time of 
war”), seventy unarmored cruisers, five rams, 
five torpedo gunboats, twenty torpedo-boats. 
Oost of the vessels recommended to be built, 
nearly $30,000,000. 

At this date there are one hundred and forty 
vessels on the navy list, twenty-five of which 
are mere tugs, with a very large number of 
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others entirely useless, and which could not, 
without a great expenditure of money, be made 
fit for service. There are, it appears, four 
double-turreted monitors belonging to the Gov- 
ernment and remaining unfinished, one at Phil- 
adelphia, one at Wilmington, Delaware, one at 
Chester, Pennsylvania, and one at Mare Island, 
California, It is not clear what is best to be done 
with these, whether to continue work on them 
or to abandon them. It is recommended that 
they be removed to a navy-yard, be carefully 
examined, and, if thought advisable, finished 
in a manner to confer some benefit on the Gov- 
ernment, in spite of their irregularly designed 
plans. At present these monitors are only bad 
copies of old models built in an emergency, 
worthless for the defense of the coasts, and en- 
tailing considerable expense for their preserva- 
tion. The Government can not afford to throw 
away these vessels, after spending so much 
money on them, without first finding out 
whether they may be converted into useful 
ships. 

The United States maintains squadrons, of 
some five or six vessels each, on the North 
Atlantic Station, the South Atlantic Station, 
the European Station, the Pacific Station, and 
the Atlantic Station. Besides these there is a 
training-practice squadron, consisting of five 
vessels; seven ships are employed on special 
service, and one is used by the State of New 
York as a marine school-ship. 

During 1881 a portion of the navy was oc- 
cupied in works of utility to the country at 
large, as well as in the interests of science. 
The longitudes of Yokohama, Nagasaki, Vladi- 
vostok, Shanghai, Amoy, and Hong-Kong have 
been established by means of the electric tele- 
graph, and it is expected that the electric light 
will be found of great value for various pur- 
poses in the naval service. Two United States 
steamers have been detailed for the purpose of 
surveying the waters and shoals of the Gulf of 
Samana, in the Island of San Domingo, which, 
from its geographical position and extent, seems 
destined to become of great importance com- 
mercially, and for similar service on the Spanish 
Main. Itis recommended that systematic sur- 
veys be made of parts of the West Indies, the 
coasts of Mexico and Central America, and of 
the Marshall and Caroline groups of islands. The 
Naval Observatory reports astronomical work 
performed during the year, consisting of obser- 
vations of stars, satellites, and comets; their 
reduction and partial publication; the discus- 
sion and publication of the result of the transit- 
of-Venas expeditions of 1874; the reduction 
of the photographic observations of the transit 
of Mercury of 1878; and the prosecution of 
experiments on astronomical photography. In 
this connection, mention is made of the selec- 
tion and purchase of a site for a new Naval 
Observatory on Georgetown Heights. It is 
estimated that the cost of the new structure 
will be about $600,000. Under authorization 
of Congress, the Secretary of the Navy had a 
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vessel of suitable size and equipments fitted up 
to search for the steamer Jeannette, of the 
Arctic Exploring Expedition. A Government 
steamer was also sent to aid in the same benevo- 
lent undertaking, for the particulars of which 
see ‘* GEOGRAPHICAL Expiorations.”? The first 
vessel remains over, to continue the search in 
the summer of 1882. The United States steamer, 
being wholly unsuccessful in the main object of 
her cruise, returned to New York in November. 

The Bureau of Ordnance reports that, besides 
its usual work of fitting batteries of ships for 
sea, and keeping up the stock of manufactured 
articles for current service, it has been engaged 
in improving the ballistic power of certain of 
the Parrott muzzle-loading rifles by converting 
them to breech-loaders with enlarged powder- 
chambers. An earnest remonstrance is made 
on the subject of modern rifled breech-loading 
cannon, a matter which has frequently been 
brought to the attention of Congress. “ Our 
vessels of war are obliged to appear to great 
disadvantage beside those of ostensibly equal 
force belonging to other nations, and our bat- 
tery power is so low as to justify the gravest 
apprehension in case we should be called upon 
to meet foreign ships of equal size in battle.” 
As there seems to be an impression prevailing 
in some quarters that torpedoes alone would 
suffice for the defense of the coast against a 
hostile fleet, care is taken to dispel this im- 
pression, and it is affirmed positively that “ tor- 
pedoes, either for defense or attack, must be 
covered or defended by the fire of powerful 
rifled guns, both afloat and ashore. The two 
destructive agents (artillery and torpedoes) 
supplement each other, and, asa rule, must be 
employed together.” 

The appropriations available for the current 
expenses of the year ending June 80, 1881, 
were $15,035,752.45, to which should be added 
$59,309 transferred from the navy pension fund 
to the Naval Asylum. There should also be 
added $185,443.31, appropriated to cover defi- 
ciencies for 1881, making a total of $15,280,- 
504.76. There was also a balance on hand at 
the beginning of the year, under the appropria- 
tions for pay of the navy and pay of marine 
corps, of $1,495,318.35. From this sum should 
be deducted $673,183.46, amounts due from 
said appropriations to “general account of ad- 
vances,” and also $3,565.68 carried to the sur- 
plus fund; also the sum of $19,458.94 appro- 
priated for charts of the Amazon and Madeira 
Rivers, etc., transferred from appropriations 
made for that year and carried to the account 
for indefinite appropriations. The net amount 
available for the year was $16,020,301.03. The 
expenditures were $14,450,789.86, leaving a 
balance of $1,569,511.17. To this should be 
added unexpended balances in the hands of 
pay-officers, $692,987.74, which shows that 
the net expenditures for the fiscal year were 
$2,262,498.91 less than the amount applicable 
therefor. The amount of appropriations avail- 
able for the fiscal year (ending June 30, 1882) 
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is $14,874,269.55 ; also transferred from navy 
pension fund to the Naval Asylum, $59,813, 
making a total of $14,934,082.55. The num- 
ber of navy invalids, navy widows, and others 
is 4,195; the amount paid for pensions is $965,~ 
138.24, 

The Naval Academy appears to be in ex- 
cellent condition. It is regarded as a source 
of pride to the department, and of usefulness 
to the country. It is believed that the Acad- 
emy is, in all respects, at this time superior to 
any other naval school in the world. This ex- 
cellence arises from the system of instruction 
originally introduced at the first formation of 
the school, and since then perfected by such re- 
forms and improvements in its curriculum and 
general management and discipline as have be- 
come necessary in the course of time. The 
interest and zeal which have been exhibited by 
the corps of officers and instructors in charge 
of the Academy are entitled to commendation. 
In this connection it may be noted that the 
training-ships for the purpose of training boys 
to become seamen have proved very effective, 
and, for the first time in our history, the naval 
apprentice system seems to be established on 
a sure foundation, from which the navy will 
soon reap material advantages. It is confi- 
dently believed that this training squadron will 
maintain its present efficiency, and may be re- 
lied on in future to furnish a nucleus for sea- 
men for the navy. 

There are in the navy-yards large accumu- 
lations of property, consisting of the ancient 
hulls of vessels of war, launches and other 
ships’ boats, old machinery and condemned 
stores and materials, and other effects, which 
have become unfitted for use in the navy. 

The career of the celebrated United States 
frigate Constitution, commonly known as “ Old 
Ironsides,” so renowned in song and story, is 
ended at last. December 15, 1881, she was 
formally put out of commission at the Brook- 
lyn Navy-Yard, her ensign being hauled down 
in the presence of Admiral Cooper and the 
other officers attached to the station. Since 
then the Constitution has been stripped of her 
spars and guns and has taken her place in 
what is called “Rotten Row,” with the Sus- 
quehanna and Ticonderoga, and unless broken 
up will be allowed to fall gradually to pieces. 
Once before it was determined to put “Old 
Ironsides” out of commission, but the lines of 
one of our poets— 


“ Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! "— 


saved the frigate, and prolonged her career for 
twoscore years. The keel of the Constitution 
was laid in Boston, Massachusetts, November, 
1795, and she was launched in October, 1797. 
Her first cruise was made in the summer of 1798, 
and her first commander was Captain Samuel 
Nicholson. Her last voyage was made in No- 
vember, 1881, and her last captain was Com- 
mander E. M. Shepard. In 1804 the Consti- 
tution, under Preble, silenced the land batter- 
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ies at Tripoli, and gained the freedom of three 
hundred American captives. During the sec- 
ond war with Great Britain—1812—’15—she 
made her famous record, beginning with her 
escape, while under the command of Commo- 
dore Isaac Hull, from a British squadron off 
Sandy Hook, in July, 1812. Under the same 
gallant officer, the victory over the Guerriere 
was gained on August 19th of the same year. 
December 18th, the British frigate Java was 
captured, and in the following year the sloop- 
of-war Pictou, a privateer, and several English 
merchantmen were her spoils, while early in 
1815 the frigate Cyane and the sloop-of-war 
Levant were made prizes. Since that war tho 
Constitution has been rebuilt and several times 
repaired. Her flag has floated on every sea, 
and in a single cruise in the Pacific the old 
frigate sailed 52,379 miles. She has always 
been a singularly lucky ship, and in her long 
career of nearly a century her good fortune 
was ever remarkable. To enumerate her com- 
manders would be to name nearly all the heroic 
names in our early naval annals. Preble, 
Rodgers, Chauncey, Hull, Decatur, Bainbridge, 
Porter, and Charles Stewart, are among the 
American commanders who won renown in 
her. Her last foreign service was a peaceful 
one—carrying American products to and from 
the Paris Exposition of 1878. Since her re- 
turn from Europe, the Constitution has been 
used as a training-ship for boys. 

NEBRASKA. The Sixteenth Legislature of 
this State convened at Lincoln, and began its 
biennial session of 1881 on the 4th of January, 
J. B. Dinsmore having been elected President 
pro tempore of the Senate, and H. H. Shedd 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. Both 
of these presiding officers belong, politically, to 
the Republican party; about three fourths of 
the whole legislative body of Nebraska consist- 
ing of Republican members. The vote for 
Speaker in the Lower House stood: Shedd, 74; 
J. Holman, his competitor, 8. 

On the 5th of January the re-elected Govern- 
or, Albinus Nance, was duly inaugurated. 

Among the first business of the session was 
the election of a United States Senator to oc- 
cupy the seat of Mr. Paddock, whose term was 
to expire on the 3d of March ensuing. The com- 
petitors for that office were numerous, and each 
of them was supported by not a few members. 
At the end the choice was between Mr. Paddock 
for re-election, and Charles H. Van Wick, a com- 
paratively new resident of Nebraska, formerly a 
citizen of the State of New York, and also one 
of her Representatives in the Lower House of 
Congress. By the ballot taken in either House 
on the 18th of January, Mr. Paddock received 
more votes than were given to any of his com- 
petitors, but no election was effected. The seven- 
teenth ballot, taken at the convention of the 22d 
of January, decided the contest in favor of the 
new resident, the votes having been—Paddock 
86, Van Wick 68, or nine more than the required 
majority. 
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The satisfactory condition of the State’s 
finances, and her educational and material in- 
terests, was laid before the reader of the ‘‘ Cy- 
clopeedia” in 1880. The progress which Ne- 
braska has recently made, and her prospective 
further advance, were summed up by the Gov- 
ernor at the conclusion of his message in these 
words: 


At the close of my first official term I review with 
satisfaction the progress of the State in the develop- 
ment of its varied resources. Railroads have been 
rapidly extended toward the frontier, affording addi- 
tional transportation facilities for new settlements ; an 
immense area of wild land has been brought into a 
state of cultivation ; manufacturing interests are utiliz- 
ing the water-power afforded by our rivers and smaller 
streams; enterprising capitalists are developing the 
coal-fields that are believed to be abundant within the 
borders of the State, and there are many reasons for 
anticipating greater prosperity in the not distant future. 


The fact: that the rate of taxation for general 
purposes, which the law of 1879 fixed at two 
mills on the dollar, was totally inadequate to 
meet the general expenses of the State govern- 
ment for the next fiscal term, led to the passage 
at this session of an act which fixed the general 
State tax at five mills on the dollar, and the 
sinking-fund tax at three fourths of one mill. 
The rate of the last-named tax for 1879 and 
1880 was five eighths of one mill; the aggregate 
amounts of taxable property in Nebraska, as 
assessed in the said two years, having been 
$75,359,798.87 and $90,499,618 respectively. 

The remarkable growth of the State in popu- 
lation during the last decade—from 122,993 in 
1870 to 452,542 in 1880—entitles her to three 
Representatives in the Lower House of Congress 
instead of one, as heretofore. A bill to district 
the State was introduced in the Senate and 
passed, but was defeated in the Lower House 
on the last day of the session. Nebraska must 
thus elect all of her three Representatives in 
Congress from the State at large, until a future 
General Assembly divides her territory into 
districts, or hold a special session of the Legis- 
lature. A provision of the State Constitution 
required the Legislature at this session to re- 
district the State for representation in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and to determine the number of 
members that shall constitute each of its two 
Houses. An act was therefore passed appor- 
tioning the State into thirty-one senatorial and 
fifty-nine representative districts, and defining 
their respective limits. The act assigns one 
member to every senatorial district, except the 
seventh and sixteenth, which may elect two Sen- 
ators each, and from one to eight members to 
every representative district, in proportion to 
its extent and population. In consequence of 
this apportionment, the members of the next 
Legislature will be numerically increased—in 
the Senate from 30 to 33, and in the House of 
Representatives from 84 to 98. 

The State Constitution also authorizes the 
Legislature, “‘in and after the year 1880, to in- 
crease the number of judges of the district 
courts, aiid the judicial districts of the State.” 
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The rapid increase of population, and the con- 
sequent accumulation of business in the district 
courts, seemed to make it necessary to exercise 
this power. Several bills in both Senate and 
House of Representatives were therefore intro- 
duced under different titles, but all purporting 
to increase the number of judicial districts, 
and provide judges and other officers for their 
courts; even one with the definite object of 
‘dividing the State into six judicial districts ” 
was presented; but no decisive action was 
taken on any of these bills. 

In the absence of an organized militia, the 
Governor, as late as April, 1879, was not able 
to comply with a request made by the Sheriff 
of Adams Oounty “ for a company of troops for 
service at Hastings, to preserve peace and quiet 
during the Olive trial”; but a request for United 
States soldiers was made, and they were ordered 
by General Crook to perform that duty. Subse- 
quently twelve companies of infantry, with one 
of light artillery, consisting of 598 officers and 
men, were fully uniformed at their own ex- 
pense. Upon the occasion of the labor troubles 
at Omaha in May, 1880, four companies of this 
force rendered most valuable service. The 
Legislature has since passed an act “To estab- 
lish a military code for the State of Nebraska.” 
The act also organizes a body of State militia. 
Its main provisions are, that every male citizen 
between eighteen and forty-five years of age, 
able-bodied, and not otherwise exem pt by law, 
is subject to military duty; and that; the active 
militia force, which is to be styled “The Ne- 
braska National Guard,” shall consist of two 
thousand men, recruited for three years by vol- 
unteering, and distributed into four regiments, 

The usually short session of the Nebraska 
Legislature was closed in 1881 on February 
26th; the bills and joint resolutions passed in 
it amounted to 86. The aggregate number of 
those introduced and filed in cither House 
during this session was 454—136 in the Senate 
and 318 in the House of Representatives. 
Among the acts passed, besides those above 
mentioned, was one “‘ proposing an amendment 
to section 1, Article VII, of the State Constitu- 
tion.” Its object is to give women the right to 
vote at political elections. Both the amend- 
ment, and the manner of submitting it to the 
popular vote for adoption or rejection, are ex- 
pressed in the act as follows: 

Sxorron 1. Every person of the age of twenty-one 
years, and upward, shall be an elector. First, citizens 
of the United States; aliens naturalized thirty days 
prior to election. 

Src. 2. The ballots at the clection at which said 
amendment shall be submitted shall be in the follow- 
ing form: ‘ For proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion relating to rights of suffrage,?? Against the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution relating: to rights 
of suffrage,”? 


A new school law, repealing or reniodeling 
the whole system of public instruction, and all 
amendatory acts heretofore in force in the 
State, was adopted. The act provides for all 
the departments of the system in detiil, being 
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distributed into fourteen subdivisions, and each 
of these into a number of sections. The com- 
mon-school course is to comprise orthography, 
physiology, arithmetic, English grammar, and 
English composition. School-books are to be 
adopted by the Board of Trustees; and the 
annual school-meetings are to be held on the 
first Monday in April, women being allowed to 
vote in them, provided they own personal prop- 
erty assessed, or have children of school age. 

A new mechanics’ lien law, repealing or 
amending the one heretofore in force, was en- 
acted as follows: 5 

Section 1. Any persons whoshall perform any labor 
or furnish any material or machinery or fixtures for 
the erection, reparation, or removal of any house, mill, 
manufactory or building, or appurtenance, by virtue 
of a contract or agreement expressed or implied, with 
the owner thereof or his agents, shall have a lien to 
secure the payment of the same, upon such house, mill, 
manufactory, building, or appurtenance, and the lot of 
land upon which the same shall stand, Such lien shall 
be preferred to all other liens or ineumbrances which 
may attach to, or upon, such lands, buildings, or im- 
provements subsequent to the commencement of such 
buildings, the furnishing or utting up of such ma- 
chinery, or the making of such repairs. 

Another act to secure the payment of labor 
performed or materials furnished for ‘railroad, 
canal, bridge, and ditching companies, and per- 
sons,’ was passed. A general railroad Jaw was 
also adopted, “‘to fix a maximum standard of 
freight charges on railroads, and to prevent dis- 
crimination therein, or secret rates, rebates, or 
drawbacks therefor.” It provides for uniform 
rates, as follows: 

Srotion 2. No company shall hereafter charge, 
collect, or receive for transportation of merchandise 
or other property upon said road a higher rate for 
such services than was charged by said road for like 
services in November, 1880; shall not allow drawback 
or rebate whatever. A violation of this act shall be 
liable to all damage sustained by such violation, and 
liable to a fine of $500, to be recovered in the name of 
the individual injured,‘ and no railroad company shall 
demand, charge, collect, or receive for such transporta- 
tion for any specific distance, a greater sum than it de: 
mands, charges, collects, or receives for a greater dis: 
tance,”’ 

A memorial to Congress was also passed rel- 
ative to unjust discriminations and excessive 
freight-rates charged by railroad companies, 
with a joint resolution requesting the Ne- 
braska Representatives in Congress to favor 
Federal legislation “to correct the said abuses 
of railroads.” 

An act ‘‘to prevent treating in saloons, and 
other public places,” was also passed, which 
makes both treater and treatee guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and imposes on each of them a fine 
of $10, or imprisonment in jail, or both. They 
shall also pay to the court $16 for the prose- 
cuting attorney. If no attorney is employed, 
this money is to be paid to the school fund. 

An enlargement of the Capitol is under con- 
struction, and provision has been made for the 
erection of a building for the deaf and dumb, 
and to establish a Home for the Friendless, 

In the following table is given the population 
of the State by counties in 1880 and 1870: 
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1880, 1870. COUNTIES, 1880, 1870, 
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1 Organized from original territory in 1871. 

2 Organized from original territory in 1871. 

% Formed in 1873; unorganized and attached to Frontier 
for judicial purposes. 

4 Organized in 1877 from original territory. 

® Formed in 1873 from original territory; unorganized and 
attached to Hitchcock for judicial purposes. 

® Formed in 1872 from original territory. 

7 Formed in 1872 from original territory. 

8 Formed in 1873 from original territory. 

® Formed in 1871 from original territory ; organized in 1872. 

10 Formed in 1871 from original territory. 


NETHERLANDS, Tue, a kingdom of Eu- 
rope. King, William IIT, born February 19, 
1817; succeeded his father March 17, 1849. 
He was married first to Sophie, daughter of 
King William I of Wirtemberg (died June 3, 
1877), and secondly to Emma, Princess of Wal- 


11 Formed in 1877 from original territory ; unorganized. 
12 Formed in 1873 from original territory. 

13 Formed in 1876 from original territory. 

14 Formed in 1871 from original territory. 

15 Formed in 1878 from part of Lincoln. 

16 Formed in 1873 from original territory. 

1” Formed in 1878 from original territory. 

18 Formed in 1873 from original territory. 

i9 Formed in 1877 from original territory ; unorganized. 
20 Formed in 1872 from part of Jefferson. 

21 Formed in 1871 from original territory ; organized in 1873. 
22 Formed in 1877 from original territory ; unorganized. 


Prince of Orange, born August 25, 1851; and 
one daughter, Wilhelmine, born August 31, 1880. 

The area of the several provinces of the 
kingdom, and the population, according to the 
census of December 31, 1879, and according to 
an official estimate of December 31, 1880, are 





























deck-Pyrmont. He has one son, Alexander, as follows: 

POPULATION ON DECEMBER 31, 1879. Pooulati ee 

PROVINCES, Square kilometres. 7 tered ae “s 

Male. Female. Total. y a 
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Lotale, ys edadaacs cided cetdlesaa cee 83,000 1,998,164 | 2,029,529 4,012,693 4,060,580 





The total population, according to the cen- 
sus of 1879, was divided as follows among the 
different religious denominations: 


Provestants. © oe /Ss.ctcul segs nendeetaacs acces 2,469,814 
Catholics... 





The birthplace of the inhabitants, according 
to the census of 1879, was as follows: 





Netherlands........ sete, del tase scale cite 4 Ae 8,986,118 
MUCH COLGD GBs sine stated oie siascio/enles solace Diets 7,604 
Germanys neste oe sch oieleocmyainisielsieis ciate 42,026 
DSOIS UII Crista erelerstey tera aiarainisl eeleteva since sialeiierai 18,816 
Great Britain 1,614 
Other'countricss <2 42.8 <secesaces a saletole 5,820 
MONET O WAL s.% io spect eran a teiais arehtereactelere weeds 1,195 


otal Rta dacaas tees See aeceencend 012,698 


The population of the principal cities at the 
close of 1880 was as follows: 





Amsterdam :; 5 :.te s/o o:ssie eign ele pide lee eisleia es 826,196 
Botcerdam pines aie ssacccrsteisisise eee sete eae ess 152,517 
The Hague...... 117,856 
Utrecht.... vane ts nd 69,221 
GELOMIIE OM vin: 54)0,51079 Sosa i0 aintai> bike's oye iaiele als 47,160 
AGM OMe reste teers eieteetd/eieteraeitisislareieisioyeieialy 41,793 
TiS Lewes wast seacraels Sstaleia(arstalel atti <ieeioe heteie= = 41,241 
Paar lon oh: t5 Shi Mees sicineietaroe sities ove sitetaisied 83,152 


The movement of population in 1880 was as 
follows: 





WWarrlaces sasraisjols <ieislo srasersis ois ain) clelelwe: ft eletele 80,349 
Births | inclusive of still-births. } tS 109°806 
BUll-bitthary, cocks tgteve: Abs 
Surplus of births. ...5, ccaecsscsecesesess 48,574 
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In the budget for 1881 the expenditures and 
revenues are estimated as follows (in Dutch 
florins) : 













EXPENDITURES. 
MeeeRLOWAl HOUSE: rlseetsetacteleiee cereele=er-re!= orearerata 750,000 
2. Cabinet, supreme state authorities .. . 618,518 
8. Ministry of Foreign Affairs........ 660,399 
reese of Justice 4,591,879 
5. MS of the Interior 10,180,735 
6. “ of the Navy 12,124,440 
(ie ¢ OLA AT rere 20,992,500 
Subic debineccmatncrch oseitir ce bulermis raisers 28,167,812 
9. Ministry of Finance and Worship........... 18,687,620 
EL. QUNO OLOMMOB erteieisisinte ioe it aes Majasere: ererele/sletvie esezelsiieie 1,371,736 
11. Public Works, Commerce, and Industry..... 26,271,296 
Se MEONGSOC cc wie cnnre ve Ketebela sie a ayeyalehess-ajae aise 50,000 
MLO Gal eeteractaraisiers aelstevyee crontelen verses ete email sae 124,466,935 
REVENUE, 

TP Direct CaxeSai. ams sie’ csacne meee ste ... 24,755,185 

and tax sevescee .» 10,780,785 

PP OU Uae ete nites eeieyne esas 10,032,000 

BBAbCMb=t8 Kee eins slele's\ sieve nieisine 1s 8,942,400 
DBL CISC RNa m eT es oree oles oars ela ielan seers leneiasev04 88,925,000 

ODMS PLIES eerie etcerlateiasisterersicls 22,400,000 

On'other liquors...5........... 16,525,000 

8, Taxes on stamps, registration, and inherit- 
ATCO Steele ete ial releseioielsisicivienw +ielniels tetera eco iste 23,460,000 
A OUSEOMAG I aye cee selsiede lol ele eleieloie/o1~ ales 9100's) 4)eie\e,s\016 4,611,040 
5. Taxes on gold and silver ware............+-. 801,100 
Gaelic dlowa ain Speers psc 1-)~ aserel tic) oven aisle sels =1e¥s n1202 1,550,000 
ICOMMEROB US Settee es alae sevevel heteie) slasseve (ra isiarsiarereraicasiers 4,000,000 
Ge@oleg rap lisa tetris isle ele Feioieie ws binyele\eraiaieiy races 935,800 
OMT GEOII a CvarreI eye slers loreke ie ernie arshnitets Bielaverne y= 430,000 
10. Taxes on game and fishery........-...-..++ 149,000 
11, Pilotages.......... DBs siNe(oe iorceteet 924,000 
12, Taxes on mines....... 2,875 
OMS LALC MAIO AOS c\yeisyefolary, «\ebel-\cleieinh0i¢islelel<V 2,200,000 
TAINS CON AMCOUS).\. 016 0 -\c10 aisicieieieis.« viviin.e 6l*iojsyeiaiele 2,866,605 
DAN Gy ekl aparaneerseetete fay clots escte (ated oieesy ole) <ioreeinnctexelsls tata 105,110,605 


The financial estimates are always framed 
with great moderation, mostly exhibiting a defi- 
cit, which in the final account becomes a sur- 
plus. The public debt in 1881 amounted to 
942,271,250 florins, divided as follows: 





DIVISION OF DEBT, Capital. Interest. 








1. Debt bearing interest at 24 per cent 613,291,400) 15,832,285 

2. Debt bearing interest at 8 per cent| 90,812,250) 2,709,367 

8. Debt bearing interest at 34 per cent} 10,392,000 866,345 

4. Debt bearing interest at 4 per cent |184,387,000) 7,375,480 
5. Bonds bearing 4 per cent interest, 
issued in accordance with law of 

eV MLTIO) Os GLB Sbey=/eleietatersisteteie s/eia)=]=1 61> 83,888,600; 1,859,844 

6. Miscellaneous, rentes, etc......-..] ..-.--..- 55,891 

7. Paper money, bearing no interest.. | 10,000,000) —...... 

BS eANTOMDIZ ATOM slots siete cise stale cisie)oie/2\¢/2|) deieislereinieleve 969,100 

ET OLA UU SOlismietatatalle staleteielerelsiessy 942,271,250) 28,167,812 

Motel GSO erent taste sere aaiere 948,215,602) 27,956,667 





The army in 1881 consisted of 2,334 officers 
and 62,779 men. The navy, on January 1, 
1881, comprised 103 steamers, with 3889 guns, 
17 sailing-vessels, with 158 guns, and 2 school- 
ships, with 8 guns. 

The aggregate length of railroads in operation 
on January 1, 1881, was 1,901 kilometres, of 
which 1,009 kilometres were government roads. 

The aggregate length of the state telegraph 
lines, on January 1, 1881, was 8,821 kilometres ; 
ageregate length of wires, 13,817 kilometres ; 
number of offices, 396; number of telegrams 
carried in 1880, 3,109,230. 

The number of post-offices in 1880 was 1,816; 
the number of inland letters was 42,555,184 ; 
of foreign letters, 13,172,088; of postal-cards, 
15,814,191; of newspapers, etc., 37,085,396. 
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The imports and exports in 1879 were as 
follows (in florins) : 

















COUNTRIES. Imports. Exports. 
Croat Britain peer eee 219,003,000 129,081,000 
German Customs Union..... 207,518,000 259,348,000 
iAanse COW Meine sis cseniselie _ 18,245,000 10,437,000 
Austro-Hungary....... Beeon 2,046,000 4,000 
111,857,000 94,253,000 
82,901,000 7,562,000 
488,000 1,955,000 
9,816,000 4,728,000 
16,950,000 10,849,000 
2,301,000 4,110,000 
7,946,000 1,224,000 
1,178,000 1,888,000 
6,985,000 1,814,000 
682,234,000 526,253,000 
54,279,000 9,129,000 
8,419,000 754,000 
1,291,000 743,000 
866,000 141,000 
IPOTU ee erie el setieaieriel sinclar s 7,784,000 | av miewe lao 
Other American countries.... 2,017,000 1,217,000 
D AMER IGA tera eisie/atelateisteteis 69,606,000 11,984,000 
British East Indies.......... 29,889,000 844,000 
Ina rere ome eee ees ele 86,000 251,000 
Japan Me. tose ere 1,790,000 5,000 
Os ASTANGAiee «oe ores ce 81,715,000 600,000 
4. CAWRIOA,. 1c pantera 5,073,000 1,217,000 
5. OTHER COUNTRIES....... 914,000 1,000 
Total foreign countries...| 789,542,000 540,055,000 
SRV» «choke scolstelawiveetlene«alsis ae 55,994,000 41,485,000 
Dutch West Indies.......... 1,117,000 120,000 
Total Dutch colonies..... 57,111,000 _ 41,605,000 
SRO talline rice eicceresreres 846,653,000 581,660,000 





The colonies of the Netherlands are consid- 
erably larger and more populous than the 
mother-country itself. In the East Indies, 
Java and Madura have an area of 131,783 
square kilometres, and a population of 19,068,- 
600. The aggregate area of the other colonies 
amounts to 1,700,000 square kilometres; their 
native population is not accurately known, but 
is estimated at about 7,800,000. The foreign 
population was as follows: 


Huropeans, Civilians... 00. .eccnnceynseaies= 88,026 
IN UTOPCADS TALI Wales teers elem = aiele einielnieieteametnier 11,730 
NUTOPOADS sy) TB Vite siciele ace cis/= aisipisletsivioleieiaisiaie : 8 L6L 
OUT eme ge sarciavatoingicraisssiefeinjau eseemeieachene eee 819,837 
er 10) ROR Ree eR TT 14,318 
TELING CORN yar tisigreivieieisie.sieieccioieleinieteheictelersicreenarn 18,265 


The capital, Batavia, has a population of 
97,585; Samarang, 79,443; and Soerabaya, 
118,824. 

In America, the colony of Surinam or Dutch 
Guiana had, in 1879, an area of 119,321 square 
kilometres, with a population of 68,507; Cura- 
goa, in the West Indies, had 1,130 square kilo- 
metres, with 42,447 inhabitants. 

The budget estimates of the Dutch colonies, 
for the year 1881, were as follows (in florins): 








COLONIES, Revenue. Expenditure. Deficit. 
Fast Indies..... 142,602,554 144,671,160 2,068,606 
Surinam... csc 1,184,448 1,380,090 195,647 
Curacgoa........ 895,091 512,222 177,181 
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The commerce of the East Indian colonies, 
in 1878, was as follows: imports, 140,450,000 
florins; exports, 179,967,000 florins, 

The revenues have improved of late years, 
but the process of extending the railroad sys- 
tem and acquiring the canals as state property 
entails considerable deficits in the annual budg- 
ets, and the consequent augmentation of the 
public debt. There remained from the reve- 
nues of the fiscal years 1874 and 1875 surpluses 
amounting to 6,093,607 guelders, and from 1876 
to 1879 deficits amounting to 31,804,999 guel- 
ders.. The remainder of the loan of 1878, of 
which 26,652,177 guelders was left, more than 
covered the resulting deficiency. In 1880 a sur- 
plus of 2,205,001 guelders was left over. The 
estimated amount of the revenue of 1881 was 
108,650,000, and the estimated expenditures 
126,150,000, leaving a deficit of 17,500,000 
guelders for the year, and, deducting the dis- 
posable surplus, a resulting deficiency of 13,- 
500,000 guelders. The estimates for 1882 
were for 106,664,559 guelders of revenue and 
128,695,940 gueiders of expenditures, leaving 
an estimated deficit of 22,900,000, of which 
14,000,000 guelders represented railroad con- 
struction, 1,226,000 guelders the improvement 
of the canal from Rotterdam to the North 
Sea, and 1,987,000 guelders expenditure on 
fortifications. The project of the construction 
of a canal to the Rhine would require the ex- 
penditure of 12,250,000 guelders, that of im- 
proving the Rotterdam and North Sea Canal 
26,274,000, and the extension of the railroad 
net-work 14,000,000 guelders additional. The 
expenditure for such public works would re- 
quire 127,400,000 guelders to be raised in a few 
years, and a new loan to cover this expenditure 
is proposed. 

The estimate of the colonial revenue for 
1881-82 was 138,913,703 guelders; the esti- 
mated expenditure was 148,499,631 guelders, 
The improvement in the revenue, owing to 
the higher price of tin, does not prevent a 
large deficit occurring, to cover which, and 
the unliquidated liabilities of former years, a 
loan will be raised; and meanwhile the Treas- 
ury advances the sum of 25,000,000 guelders 
to clear off these floating liabilities, which 
is to be repaid out of the proceeds of the 
loan. The States-General also agreed to the 
proposal of the Colonial Minister, Van Golt- 
stein, to abolish the corvée in the East Indies, 
and substitute a poll-tax of one guelder for 
the forced labor. The operation of the laws 
regulating the importation of opium into the 
colonies was made the subject of a parliament- 
ary investigation, The privilege of selling the 
drug is farmed out, and the license fees have 
been gradually raised to a very high sum. It 
seems that the Government has overshot the 
mark, and caused a heavy contraband trade to 
spring up, with the consequence that the price 
of opium has gone down at the same time 
that the licenses have been augmented. The 
budget, which was voted in November, in- 
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cludes appropriations for the improvement of 
the Soerabaya Harbor and the excavation of a 
new outlet for the Solo River. 

A conference for the regulation of the North 
Sea fisheries was held at the Hague in Octo- 
ber, which framed a treaty to be concluded 
between Holland, England, Belgium, Germa- 
ny, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and France, 
which embodied the propositions brought for- 
ward by the British representatives. Vessels 
engaged in fishery are to be registered and 
numbered, and must present their papers to 
the captains of cruisers which will patrol the 
seas. These captains are empowered to settle 
all disputes which shall arise between fisher- 
men on the sea. 

General van der Heyden, who had brought 
the war in Acheen to a termination at last, 
received great honors on his return to Holland. 
Great Acheen was placed under a civil govern- 
ment, but the sequels of the outbreak still 
kept the country disturbed. Some of the 
chiefs had not made their submission, and dur- 
ing the entire year marauders plundered the 
settlements, without the military and police 
being able to prevent them. The royal de- 
cree for the replacement of the military dicta- 
torship by a civil administration was issued in 
October, 1879, but the time of its execution 
was left to the discretion of the Governor- 
General in Batavia. The war in Acheen was 
carried on with great losses in men and treas- 
ure, and with varying fortune, from 1873 to 
1877, under Generals Koehler, Van Swieten, 
Pel, Wiggers, Van Kerchem, and Diemont. 
With the exception of Pel, who died prema- 
turely, none of these commanders gained any 
decided successes. In the beginning of 1877, 
Colonel (afterward Lieutenant-General) van 
der Heyden was given the command, after a 
visit of the Governor-General van Lansberghe. 
The ability and energy of the new commander 
soon changed the situation, and after two of 
the most brilliant campaigns ever fought by 
the Dutch in the East Indies, he could report 
the war ended. The obstinacy of the resist- 
ance offered by the Acheenese was such that 
over 60,000 Dutch soldiers met their death in 
the field or in the hospital. The heaviest 
losses were when Koehler and Van Swieten 
commanded, while under Van der Heyden they 
were insignificant.. The victorious general re- 
mainded in the country, which he ruled with 
wisdom as a kind of military dictator. His 
kindly and judicious government won the rev- 
erence and gratitude of the natives, to whose 
race he himself partly belonged, being born of 
a Malay mother. The land was beginning to 
flourish, although the cost of the administra- 
tion could not yet be supported by the people 
themselves. Nevertheless, there were many 
protests raised in the Netherlands against the 
long-continued military rule. Pruys van der 
Hoeven went out in the beginning of 1880, to 
take over the direction of affairs and establish , 
civil government, but the universal protests 
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raised by all classes of the population made a 
change in the plan desirable, so that it was 
given out that the civil official had come to 
introduce certain reforms in co-operation with 
Van der Heyden. At length the progress 
toward order and prosperity was so manifest, 
and the outside pressure so strong, that the 
military governor was relieved, and Pruys 
van der Hoeven assumed the full authority in 
March, 1881. The new administration was no 
sooner set up, than tumults and aggressions 
broke out afresh. 

The documents relating to the rebellion in 
Acheen, which the Government finally commu- 
nicated to the Chamber, after repeated refusals, 
contained evidence showing that the scheming 
of the American and Italian consuls at Singa- 
pore was the original cause of the costly mili- 
tary expedition in Acheen. 

The evil consequences of the silver crisis 
are felt keenly in Holland, which is the only 
country in Europe that has clung to the single 
silver standard—a standard originally adopt- 
ed to secure its financial system from the shocks 
of monetary crises and disturbances in Lon- 
don. The Government continues to work 
in a diplomatic way for the conclusion of an 
international agreement to preserve the double 
standard. In the fourteen months ending 
with October, 1881, the Netherlands Bank lost, 
through the drain to America, not only all its 
gold bullion, but 21,950,240 guelders in minted 
pieces besides. The Minister of Finance ex- 
pressed a hope of a satisfactory conclusion 
to the deliberations of the next International 
Monetary Conference, which meets in April, 
1882; otherwise the Government must choose 
between withdrawing from circulation and 
selling a large part of the heavy silver coins, 
or accepting a silver currency only, either of 
which results would be accompanied by serious 
inconyeniences to the country. 

The Transvaal rebellion excited the intensest 
sympathy in Holland. An address to the 
British Parliament, composed by Professor 
Hartung, received the signatures of all the 
principal citizens of every community, and 
was circulated in other cities of Europe and in 
the United States. There was even talk of 
enlisting a corps of volunteers in Holland for 
the war. The Netherlands Government, in 
December, 1880, interceded for the Transvaal 
Boers with the British Government, and re- 
ceived the reply that their representations 
would be considered, on the condition that no 
official pressure should be exerted. 

The subject of the North Borneo Company, 
and the charter granted it by the British Par- 
liament, was brought up in the Assembly, and 
Rochussen, who had lately exchanged the post 
of Embassador at Berlin for the portfolio of 
the Exterior in the new Oabinet, explained 
that the British Government disclaimed the 
intention of asserting any political authority 
over the territory acquired by the company, 
which would be in contravention of a treaty 
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concluded with Holland in 1829, and the lands 
would continue, therefore, under the sover- 
eignty of the Sultans of Brunai and Solok, 
from whom the company purchased its privi- 
leges. 

A Government measure for tax reform was 
thrown out by the Chamber, and the Minister 
of Finance, in consequence, handed in his 
portfolio. The minister, Vissering, was a pro- 
fessor of political economy, and entered the 
Cabinet at its formation, on August 19, 1879. 
His defeated measure was a proposal for a two 
and a half per cent tax on dividends and cou- 
pons. The Chamber voted in favor of the 
tax, but amended the bill by exempting all 
dividends and interest which could be consid- 
ered as mercantile capital, upon which the bill 
was withdrawn. The Prime Minister and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs took charge of 
the Finance Department ad interim upon the 
acceptance of Minister Vissering’s resigna- 
tion in June. In September, the Prime Min- 
ister, Baron Lynden van Sanderburg, gave 
up the Ministry of the Exterior, in which he 
was followed by Rochussen, and became the 
regular Minister of Finance. It is the twenty- 
fifth time that the portfolio of the Exterior 
has changed hands since 1848. The new min- 
ister entered upon a diplomatic career in 1856 
as attaché to the embassy in Berlin, and was 
Resident Minister at Copenhagen and at Stock- 
holm from 1864 to 1869. In 1870 he went to 
Brussels as Minister Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary, and in 1871 to Berlin in the same 
capacity, in which post he remained until he 
was called into the Cabinet. 

Since the days of Thorbecke the cohesion 
and discipline of the Liberal majority have 
been so lax, and the party so divided by per- 
sonal rivalries and aversions, that the Clerical 
and Conservative opposition have exerted a 
greater influence over affairs than the Liberal 
party, which has been supported by a greatly 
preponderant majority of voters. The election 
laws of Holland give the electoral franchise to 
only a select portion of the people, and of that 
portion only a small fraction take enough in- 
terest in the political struggles to deposit their 
ballots. Usually there are not over 25,000 
votes cast in the whole country. The exten- 
sion of the franchise has been talked about by 
the Liberals for some time, and was in the 
programme of legislation for the session; but 
it would have been disadvantageous for the 
dominant party in the summer elections, and 
was for that practical reason deferred. 

The general election took place on the 15th 
of June. The Chamber, before the election, 
was composed of 52 Liberals, 17 Ultramon- 
tanes, 12 of the Orthodox Evangelical party, 
called Anti-Revolutionists. and 5 Conserva- 
tives. One half the seats were contested, 
among them those of 29 Liberals. The Roman 
Catholics and Evangelicals joined efforts to 
oust the Liberals from power, and gained sev- 
eral seats, but not enough to give a majority 
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to the Conservative fractions united. The 
new Chamber was composed of 48 Liberals; 
1 Savage, who, however, inclined more to the 
Left than to the Right; 5 Conservatives; 15 
Anti-Revolutionists, and 17 Ultramontanes. 
The Left, therefore, exceeded the Conserva- 
tive fractions combined, by 11 or 12 votes, 
having lost considerably in the elections. The 
opposition parties have devoted extraordinary 
efforts to the purpose of ousting the Liberals. 
The Catholic and the Orthodox parties struck 
up a temporary alliance for this object. 

The new session of the Legislature began 
September 29th. One of the principal govern- 
ment measures was a new army law. The 
active militia is composed, in peace as well as 
war, of volunteers and drafted men. The term 
of service commences with the twenty-first 
year, and consists of one year’s continuous 
service and periods of six weeks’ attendance 
with the colors in the other four years. The 
privilege of appearing by substitute and of ex- 
changing lots is retained, but substitutes must 
not be over thirty years of age. The maximum 
strength of the militia is raised from 55,000 to 
62,400, and the annual recruits from 11,000 to 
12,600. The National Guard, or reserve, em- 
braces the entire male population capable of 
bearing arms between the ages of twenty 
and thirty. The ‘‘dormant” guard, which was 
subjected to no drill in time of peace, and 
was not armed, is abolished. The reserve 
is divided into two classes according to their 
efficiency, which are required to practice only 
from 40 to 50 and from 90 to 100 training- 
hours a year, respectively. The strength of 
the reserve corps is 142,000 in peace. The 
force which is estimated to be at any time 
fully trained and ready for mobilization is 
81,000. In case of war the fully trained are 
to serve at once in garrison duty or in the 
field, while the others are to be instructed in 
training-camps in the interior of the country. 

A copyright law was enacted, which fixes 
the term of property-rights in literary pro- 
ductions at fifty years from the time a copy of 
the publication is deposited with the Minister 
of Justice. 

In connection with the adoption of a revised 
criminal code, a minority were in favor of the 
restoration of the death-penalty, which was 
abolished in 1870. The Minister of Justice 
stated that the convictions for crimes which 
merited death, according to the law in force 
up to that time, in the ten years immediately 
following the abolition of capital punishment, 
were 57 in number, while the number of those 
condemned to death in the ten years imme- 
diately preceding was 82. A comparison of 
the statistics of crime since 1811 showed that 
the graver offenses have diminished continu- 
ously. 

The Government projects for the improve- 
ment of the canals from Rotterdam to the 
North Sea, and the construction of a new one 
from Amsterdam to the Merwede, connecting 
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that city circuitously with the Rhine, were 
carried through the Legislature; but the lat- 
ter, before passing the Upper House, became 
the political question of the day. The people 
of Amsterdam desired a canal direct to the 
Rhine, and the municipality offered to con- 
tribute 3,000,000 guilders. The Minister of 
Public Works, Klerck, had threatened to re- 
sign if his scheme was rejected, so that the 
technical question of the practicability of the 
shorter route was complicated by the oppor- 
tunity offered to give the ministry a set-back. 
The merchants of the capital were indignant 
at the rejection of their demand for a direct 
eastward connection with the Rhine. 

The Minister of Justice, Moddermann, ex- 
cited a commotion among his fellow-Liberals 
by an answer to an interpellation from the 
Clerical benches on the same question that was 
raised in England by Bradlaugh. It has been 
the custom for some time of the freethinking 
members to decline to take the parliamentary 
oath as being contrary to their religious prin- 
ciples, and they have been allowed instead to 
subscribe to the affirmation provided by stat- 
ute. The minister delivered the opinion de- 
sired by the interrogators, to the effect that 
the affirmation can only be legally elected, in- 
stead of the oath, by members of those relig- 
ious sects, like the Remonstrants, whose con- 
fessional principles are opposed to testifying 
by oath. The question was raised again from 
the Liberal side on the occasion of an atheist’s 
having been excluded from one of the munici- 
pal councils on account of his declining to take 
the oath. The subject of the discussion was 
Dr. Hartog Heys van Zouteveen, of Assen, 
The Second Chamber rejected a resolution de- 
claring it to be the sense of the Chamber that 
the right to affirm in taking a seat in munic- 
pal councils is a general one, and, by a major- 
ity of 62 to 16, adopted instead one proposed 
by a Catholic member, but approved by the 
minister, declaring a revision of the law of 
oaths to be necessary, and that the Chamber 
was prepared to limit the number of cases in 
which the oath is made obligatory. A new 
petition from the Evangelical opponents to 
secular education, that confessional schools 
might be re-established in place of the present 
state schools, was presented to the Govern- 
tment in October, and received the same nega- 
tive answer which was given in 1878. 

NEVADA. The material interests of Ne- 
vada, which were mentioned last year as hay- 
ing been depressed since 1878, have continued 
in that condition and manifested a downward 
rather than an upward tendency. To show 
the disproportion existing between the actual 
worth of property and the taxes yet levied on 
it, a leading local paper remarked, near the 
close of September: ‘Property in Virginia 
City and Gold Hill has depreciated alarmingly. 
The assessor has made his rounds, and many 
holders of real estate are now seriously debat- 
ing in their own minds whether their posses- 
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sions are worth as much to them as the taxes 
which are to be exacted from them.” The 
officers whose duty it is to inspect property and 
assign to it a value for taxation purposes have, 
of themselves, taken the present state of things 
into consideration, and in preparing their lists 
for 1881 generally assessed at a reduced valua- 
tion as compared with the assessments of pre- 
vious years. The various mining companies in 
Storey County also severally applied to the 
Board of Equalization for a reduction of their 
assessments; and the representative of the 
Virginia and Truckee Railroad Company re- 
quested the board to reduce the assessment of 
that road in Storey County from $16,000 to 
$12,000 per mile on the main track, and from 
$5,000 to $4,000 on the side-track. 

The Nevada mines yielded in 1881 several 
millions less than in the preceding year. The 
statement of the precious metals produced in 
the States and Territories west of the Missouri 
River during the year 1881 shows the yield 
from the Comstock to have been $1,726,182, 
as against $5,312,592 in 1880—a decrease of 
$3,586,420; and the product of Eureka Dis- 
trict is set down at $4,127,265, as against 
$4,639,025 in 1880—a decrease of $511,760. 

Active work in the mines, however, has been 
pursued in 1881 without abatement generally, 
and a large proportion of it was preparatory 
dead work of heavy expense, to serve as an 
opening for future operations, which are stated 
to afford a very promising prospect. The Con- 
solidated Virginia, the California, and the Sier- 
ra Nevada, prominent among the numerous 
mines in the State, are now worked at the 
levels, the first-mamed one of 2,500 feet, the 
two others of 2,700 feet below the surface, and 
all of these depths were reached in 1881. In 
the annual reports of the superintendents of 
these three mines, giving an account of their 
operations, receipts, and expenses, they sever- 
ally state that the work done in them from De- 
cember 31,1880; to December 31, 1881, “has 
been mostly of a preparatory nature,” and a 
large amount of it “necessary dead work.” 
As to means for “prosecuting their explora- 
tions in depth,” all of the said mines are rep- 
resented “ to be now in a better condition than 
at any previous time.” On this point the Su- 
perintendent of the Sierra Nevada concludes 
his report, saying: ‘At no time during the last 
two years have the prospects of the Sierra Ne- 
vada mine looked more promising than they do 
at the present time. ... The mine is fully 
equipped with all necessary machinery for use 
under-ground and on the surface, which is now 
in first-class working order.” 

Respecting the location of lodes,” or ‘‘ min- 
ing claims,” and the time within which certain 
expenditures must be made on them to secure 
the possessor’s title, local usages of doubtful 
origin and validity have been introduced in dif- 
ferent mining districts, which the locator is 
required to comply with, or forfeit his claim. 
The Commissioner of the General Land-Office, 
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to whom inquiries on the subject were ad- 
dressed, has given the subjoined important 
answer, saying: 

In reply to your communication I have to state that 
the United States mining laws provide that the locator 
of a lode or mining claim must make the annual ex- 
penditures necessary for the maintenance of the pos- 
sessory title at any time within one year from the 1st 
of January next succeeding to the date of location, 
and the rainers of a mining district have no authority 
to make any rules conflicting with this law. If the 
mining laws of your district require that $50 shall be 
expended within sixty days after the location, such 
provision is wholly without force. Suppose a location 
to have been made July 1, 1880, the $100 worth of” 
expenditure is required by the United States laws to be 
made between the 1st of January, 1881, and the 31st 
of December, 1881, and the expenditure made prior 
to this date, viz., within sixty days after the location, 
would not be in conformity with the provisions of 
this law. 


In consequence of the law enacted by the 
Legislature at the session of 1881, uniting the 
two municipal governments of the city of 
Virginia and of the town of Gold Hill in Storey 
County into one government, under the admin- 
istration of the commissioners of that county, 
the city of Virginia has ceased to exist as a 
separate corporate body, and her property, 
with the papers and effects belonging to all the 
departments of her government, has been for- 
mally transferred to the hands of the said board. 

Other acts of a public character were passed 
at the same session, as follows: An act to re- 
apportion the State for representation in her 
Legislature. By the new apportionment the 
members of that body are numerically reduced 
from seventy-five to sixty—twenty Senators and 
forty Assemblymen—distributed among the 
fourteen counties of Nevada as senatorial and 
representative election districts. An act ‘to 
aid the Nevada Benevolent Association ” was 
passed. It authorizes the said corporation to 
give public entertainments, not exceeding five 
in number, and to distribute among the holders. 
of admission-tickets certain valuable articles 
enumerated in the act. This law, which was 
commonly termed ‘‘The Lottery Law,” and 
much commented upon, has been declared to 
be unconstitutional and void by the State Su- 
preme Court. The decision was rendered in 
a case brought before it by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral for adjudication. It expresses the unani- 
mous sentiment of all the three members of 
the court, and is of considerable length, being 
a full and exhaustive review of the laws of 
Nevada and of other States relative to lotter- 
ies, and minutely surveys the whole field of ju- 
risprudence on that subject. ‘ Lotteries,” as 
coming under the prohibition of the organic 
Jaw of Nevada, the decision defines to be “a 
game of hazard in which small sums are vent- 
ured for the chance of obtaining greater”; 
thus including within the signification of that 
word all schemes intended for the distribution 
of prizes by chance, even though every one of 
the ticket-holders should draw a prize. An 
act to establish a State Asylum for the Insane. 
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was also passed; its object being to require the 
State to keep and care for persons belonging to 
that unfortunate class within her own borders, 
Instead of sending them to a private medical 
establishment at Stockton, in California. The 
act designates Reno as the place in which the 
asylum shall be erected, and created a board 
of commissioners charged with the duty of 
carrying its provisions into effect. Anact ‘to 
appropriate funds for the relief of the several 
orphan asylums of this State,” appropriates 
$11,000 to be paid “to institutions which 
would receive orphan children, regardless of 
creed or sect,” and appointed a “Board of 
Examiners,” to inspect all claims presented 
by orphan asylums for the payment of any por- 
tion of the appropriation. This law has given 
occasion to an investigation, first before the 
Board of Examiners and then before the State 
Supreme Court, in a case entitled ‘“‘ Nevada 
Orphan Asylum es. J. F. Hallock, State Comp- 
troller,” upon a bill presented to the Examin- 
ers on June 6th, for the payment of $1,279.79. 
This amount was claimed as due to the said asy- 
lum in accordance with the provisions of the 
above act, “for the care of sixty orphans and 
twenty-eight half-orphans during the quarter 
ended June 3, 1881.” After some discussion 
on this claim, the board referred it to the At- 
torney-General for his opinion as to its validity ; 
upon which that officer subsequently addressed 
to the board the following communication: 
OFFICE oe ie 
Carson, June 80, 1881. 
To the Honorable the Board of Examiners in and for 
the State of Nevada. 

GENTLEMEN: I have had under consideration the 
claim of the Nevada Orphan Asylum of Virginia 
Nevada, referred to this office at your meeting, held 
June 6th, and beg leave to report as follows: 

I am informed that the Trustees of the Nevada 
Orphan Asylum, of Virginia City, Nevada, do receive 
into their institution and provide for orphans and 
half-orphans, regardless of their creed or sect. Iam 
also informed that all the orphans and other children 
received into said institution and instructed in the 
schools attached to the said Nevada Orphan Asylum 
were, and are, instructed in the religious sectarian 
tenets and doctrines taught in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and that they are required and compelled to 
attend and be present at prayers and religious services 
in that particular creed, and will not be permitted to 
attend any other a. of worship ; and, if such be 
the case, the said Orphan Asylum of Virginia City is 
not entitled to receive any sum or sums of money from 
the State Treasury, as applying any moneys for such 

urposes would be in violation of section 10 of Article 
RT of our Constitution. . . . I would therefore recom- 
mend that the board set apart a day in the near 
future, and send for persons and Lee and upon 
such investigation, if the Board of Examiners shall 
become satisfied that the said Nevada Orphan Asylum 
of Virginia be conducted upon sectarian principles, 
then the claim be rejected. Butif orphans of all sects 
and creeds are received into said institution, and are 
not required to conform to the rules, regulations, and 
tenets of the Roman Catholic Church, they are entitled 
to have the claim allowed. 

M. A. MURPHY, Attorney-General. 


The Nevada Orphan Asylum in Virginia City 
is under the charge and management of the 
Sisters of Charity, who are Roman Catholics, 
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and the oral testimony, which was taken on 
November 29th, had for its object to ascertain 
whether the said institution is conducted in 
what is called a “sectarian” manner or not; 
the witnesses heard included the Mother Supe- 
rior, who has had the asylum in charge from its 
first organization; the Sister who is, and has 
been for thirteen years, the secretary of the 
institution, and a school and music teacher 
in it; a Protestant female teacher in a pub- 
lic school of Virginia City for many years, 
who received her education at the asylum as a 
day-scholar for six years, and as a boarding- 
scholar for two years and a half more, during 
which thirty months she lived within the asy- 
lum building as her home; and two Protestant 
old residents of Virginia City who have sent 
their children to the asylum for their educa- 
tion, and left them living in it as boarding- 
scholars during four months and five years 
respectively. The answers given by these wit- 
nesses, the Attorney-General being one of the 
interrogators, established that the asylum re- 
ceived and cared for children of all creeds and 
sects; that Protestant children were “not re- 
quired to conform to the rules, regulations, and 
tenets of the Roman Catholic Church,” nor in- 
fluenced in any way to become Catholics; but 
that they were left entirely free to follow and 
practice the doctrines of their own creeds. 

A great addition to the wealth of Nevada is 
expected from working out the mica deposits 
existing in numerous sections of the State. 
From beds located in various parts of Eastern 
Nevada there have, in the course of the last 
five years, been taken specimens in sheets of 
considerable sizes, even as large as ten inches 
square. 

A local railway has been built in Nevada 
during the year, connecting Bodie District 
with the timber-belt south of Mono Lake. It 
is a narrow-gauge road of thirty-one miles in 
length. For the first ten miles from Bodie the 
road is on a steep grade of two hundred feet to 
the mile, and the remaining twenty-one miles 
are on an arid alkali plain. The road is stated 
to have been built under very great difficulties, 
at a cost of about half a million dollars. 

The following shows the population of Ne- 
vada by counties in 1880 and 1870: 








COUNTIES. 1880. 1879. 

Oburchilly ie scanaaieciteamet acne 479 196 
Dopelas ices stssleecehentt maces 1,581 1,215 
AIK Oo. /ejertie ms coerce omnes 5,716 8,447 
Blameraldas os sccisiecs acess sane Bower 8,220 1,553 
MMTeKAe...Jc,. caatene eae Omaacieen 7,086 rae 
ELMO 5.) scsleisceizieie eel ttovarearee 8,480 1,916 
PAU MOr <5) < accuses acenieinneisin acts 8,624 2,815 
i 2,637 2,985 
2,409 1,837 

1,875 1,087 

5,412 8,668 

286 133 

16,115 11,359 

5,664 8,096 

2,382 7,189 

62,266 42,491 














* Formed in 1878 from part of Lander. 
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NEW CHURCH, Tue. The sixty-first Gen- 
eral Convention of the New (Swedenborgian) 
Church met at Washington, D. O., May 20th. 
The Rev. Chauncey Giles presided. Delegates 
were present from the States of Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Ili- 
nois, Georgia, Virginia, Wisconsin, and OCali- 
fornia, and from Canada, Statistical reports 
were presented from the associations as fol- 
lows: Canada Association, 5 societies; Illinois 
Association, 450 members; Maine Association, 
5 societies, 83 ministers, 8330 members; Mary- 
land Association; Massachusetts Association ; 
Michigan Association ; Minnesota Association ; 
Missouri Association ; New York Association, 
8 ministers, 11 societies, 588 members; Ohio 
Association, 8 ministers, 3 licentiates, 11 soci- 
eties, 557 members ; Pennsylvania Association, 
5 ministers, 7 societies, 8357 members ; societies 
at Denver, Col., New Orleans, La., Edenfield, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and San Francisco, Cal. A 
society in Savannah, Ga., applied for admis- 
sion. The trustees of the Jungerich fund for 
promoting the distribution of the works of 
Swedenborg reported that after nine years of 
work in the distribution of the “‘ True Chris- 
tian Religion,” and the ‘Apocalypse Re- 
vealed,” in the course of which 20,500 copies 
of the former and 14,000 of the latter work 
had been sent out, the demand for the books 
continued steady. In all, 51,500 copies of 
Swedenborg’s works had been distributed 
through this agency. The Board of Missions 
had received $2,248, and had paid out $1,882. 
The German Missionary Union, the object of 
which is to furnish German members of the 
New Church in the United States with books 
and tracts, had on hand the sum of $749, 
It had provided a German liturgy and a sing- 
ing-book for Sunday-schools, and had pub- 
lished a German edition of Tafel’s “ Authority 
inthe New Church.” The Theological School 
at Boston, Massachusetts, had been attended by 
six students. Instruction was given in the doc- 
trines of the Church, “‘ The Greek of the Word,” 
the Latin of Swedenborg, and in elocution. 
Nearly half of the proposed endowment of 
$50,000 had been secured. An address from 
the British Conference made especial mention 
of the spiritual good that had resulted from 
the interchange of New Church books between 
England and America. The work of greatest 
interest now was the projected publication by 
Professor Tafel of Swedenborg’s treatise on 
“The Brain,” which contemplates natural 
things from within. The revised version of the 
New Testament was also likely to be of inter- 
est to the New Church, and must be examined 
“with respect to its being a proper basis for 
the spiritual sense.” An address was presented 
from the Australasian Conference of the New 
Church, announcing its organization. The 
Committee on Foreign Correspondence pre- 
sented communications from Professor Loreto 
Scocia, in Italy; F. Goerintz, inGermany; A. 
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Byesen, in Sweden; William Winslow, in Den- 
mark; S. Baumann, in Switzerland; and Mr. 
Schinek, in East Prussia. The letters men- 
tioned the progress of the religious movement 
in Italy and Sicily, accompanied by larger sales 
of Swedenborg’s works than had ever before 
been made, and the translation of many new 
works of tle Church into the German language. 
An address was received from the Swiss soci- 
ety of the New Church in reply to the address 
of the Convention of 1879. 

The American Swedenborg Printing and 
Publishing Society supplied more than sixty 
libraries with full or partial sets of Sweden- 
borg’s works during 1880. It also made a be- 
ginning of publishing the writings of the Church 
in a cheap form, and had published two edi- 
tions of the ‘ Four Doctrines,” at the price of 
ten cents a copy, wholesale. It was engaged 
in publishing the works of Swedenborg in Latin, 
and had ready the “ Apocalypsis Revelata,” 
with the “Coronis,” ‘‘De Divino Amore,” 
and ‘‘ De Divina Sapientia,” soon to follow, and 
the “ Apocalypsis Explicata,” to be begun. The 
American New Church Tract and Publication 
Society had distributed to 1880 in all 22,500 
volumes and 90,000 copies of tracts. It had 
also begun the publication of tracts in the Ger- 
man language. 

The seventy-fourth General Conference of 
the New Church in Great Britain met in Man- 
chester, August 8th. The Committee on Sta- 
tistics returned the number of church-members 
as 5,192, against 5,199 as returned in the pre- 
ceding year. Reports of correspondence were 
made from Sweden, Denmark, Buda-Pesth 
(Hungary), and Prussian Poland, and concern- 
ing the Italian missions. A Swedish transla- 
tion of the “True Christian Religion” was in 
progress, of which a copy was to be presented 
to every Lutheran clergyman in Sweden, and 
a monthly paper was published in that country. 
Some books and a collection of hymns had been 
published, and a monthly paper was printed in 
Denmark. An agent in Prussian Poland had 
sold several copies of “‘ Heaven and Hell” and 
the “ Divine Providence” in the Polish lan- 
guage. A committee which had been appointed 
at the previous conference to revise the creed 
of the Church, presented a report which was 
not accepted, and another committee was ap- 
pointed. A resolution was passed expressing 
appreciation of the value of the revised version 
of the New Testament, but declining to advise 
members of the Church to use it either in pub- 
lic or family worship. The Building Fund 
Committee reported a balance on hand of £700, 
but that no applications for grants were before 
it. 

The seventy-first anniversary of the Swe- 
denborgian Society, British and Foreign, was 
held May 21st. The translation of the Sweden- 
borgian books into the Hindoo tongues had 
been begun, and a specimen of the first work 
in Marathi was shown to the numbers present 
at the anniversary meetings. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. Section one of the 
act providing for minority representation in 
corporations, passed by the Legislature of 
1879, and submitted to the people for ratifica- 
tion or rejection at the November election of 
1880, was ratified by a majority of the voters, 
viz., 22,560 for, 10,375 against; whole number 
of votes, 32,935. 

The biennial session of the Legislature 
opened on June 1st. In the organization of 
that body, Chester B. Jordan, of Lancaster, was 
elected Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and John Kimball, of Concord, President 
of the Senate. 

Both Houses met in joint assembly on June 
2d, to ascertain and publish the results of the 
State election held November 2, 1880, when 
the President formally declared, as duly elect- 
ed for Governor, Charles H. Bell; and for State 
Councilors from the five districts, Thomas J. 
Jameson, Lyman D. Stevens, John W. Wheeler, 
George H. Stowell, and Arthur L. Meserve. 

The chief officers of the State execitive 
departments were elected by the Legislature in 
joint assembly, on June 15th, as follows: For 
Secretary of State, Eli B. Thompson, of Con- 
cord; State Treasurer, Solon A. Carter; State 
Printer, Parsons B. Cogswell; Commissary- 
General, George E. Lane. 

The official term of Edward H. Rollins, 
United States Senator from New Hampshire, 
expiring March 3, 1883, the question whether 
his successor should be elected by this Legis- 
lature or by that which will convene two years 
afterward, engrossed the attention of the Re- 
publican members during the first two weeks 
of the session. Large numbers of them insisted 
upon the legality of such election at either of 
the said two sessions. The Democratic members 
took no active part in the conflict, yet openly 
fayored a two years’ postponement of the dis- 
puted election, cherishing, it is said, a hope of 
a Democrat being elected Senator in that 
event. Governor Bell, in his inaugural address, 
called attention to this matter as one to be 
determined at the present session, and both 
Houses referred it to their respective judiciary 
committees for consideration and report; the 
resolution adopted in the Lower House for 
that purpose instructing its cominittee ‘to re- 
port at the earliest practicable hour.” 

The Senate went even further, as, by a resolu- 
tion offered on June 7th, and adopted next day 

_—yeas 13, nays 10—it requested the Supreme 
Court to answer the question whether the 
Legislature now sitting has the power of elect- 
ing a Senator to represent the State in Con- 
gress for the term commencing March 4, 1883. 
The Supreme Court answered that question 
affirmatively in a written document dated June 
10th, and signed by six of its seven justices; 
the seventh making no answer, and stating his 
reasons for it. On account of the character 
and importance of the matter involved, the an- 
swer of the Supreme Court to the Senate on 
the question proposed is here subjoined : 
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To the Senate of New Hampshire : 


The undersigned have received an attested copy of 
the resolution of your honorable body, requiring the 
opinion of the Supreme Court upon the question 
whether the existing Legislature has the power and 
right to elect a person to represent the State in the 
Senate of the United States for the term beginning 
March 4, 1883. 

The first inquiry is, whether this is an important 
question of law on which the Senate is authorized to 
require the opinion of the court. It is evidently a 

uestion of law, and an important one; and it is none 

the less such a question because it is in our judgment 
free from all difficulty and doubt. It is a question of 
law necessary to be determined by the State Senate 
in the performance of its duties as a branch of the 
Legislature. We see no reason to doubt that it is 
constitutionally entitled to our opinion. In giving 
such an opinion, the justices do not act as a court, but 
as the constitutional advisers of either branch of the 
Legislature requiring their opinion; and it has never 
been considered essential that the question proposed 
should be such as might come before them in their 
judicial capacity. (126 Mass., 566; 53 N. H., 641.) 

‘“ The Senate of the United States shall be composed 
of two Senators from each State, chosen by the Legis- 
lature thereof for six years.”? (Constitution of the 
United States, Article I, section 3.) 

The right of each State is not merely to be repre- 
sented by two Senators, but to be represented by two 
Senators chosen by its Legislature. 

The legislative duty of choosing Senators is com- 
prehended in the State right of being represented by 
Senators chosen by the Legislature. The senatorial 
term is six years: ‘chosen by the Legislature for 
six years,’’ is the language of the Constitution. The 
primary right of the State is not to be represented five 
years and nine months, or any other part of each sen- 
atorial term, by two Senators chosen by the Legislat- 
ure, but to be represented during the whole mS each 
term by two Senators so chosen; and the manifest 
constitutional duty of the Legislature is to elect Sen- 
ators at such times that the State may be represented 
by two Senators, chosen by the Legislature thereof 
for six years. 

The Constitution of the United States is the su- 
reme law of the land, and so long as it remains in 
orce in its present form, there can be no power, State 

or Federal, legally capable of depriving a State of the 
right which ihe Constitution has conferred upon it, or 
of relieving the Legislature from the duty which the 
Constitution has imposed upon it. And there is no 
more power to legally suspend the right and duty for 
a day, than for six years, or for ever. 

The next Legislature, having no official existence 
until June, 1883, can not elect a Senator for the full 
term of six years, beginning March 4, 1883. There- 
fore the refusal of the present Legislature to elect a 
Senator for that term would be a violation of the con- 
stitutional right of the State to be represented by two 
Senators, ‘‘chosen by the Legislature thereof for six 
years.’’? Such a refusal, leaving the State for three 
months represented by only one Senator chosen by its 
Legislature, would be as plainly unconstitutional as 
similar refusals leaving the State for all time without 
any Senators so chosen. 

f, by an aggressive act of any Federal or State 
power, the States could be constitutionally deprived 
of their senatorial rights, for any part of a senatorial 
term, there would be no limit of'the disfranchisement 
to which they would be liable. If a State can be con- 
stitutionally deprived of the right to have its vote 

iven in the Senate by members chosen by its Legis- 
Cae, it can_be constitutionally deprived of its voice 
and vote in both Houses of Congress, expelled from 
the Union, or reduced to the condition of a conquered 
province. Its national rights would not be lem 
rights, in the ordinary sense, if they could be legall, 
taken away without fault, without cause, without tria 
and without remedy. A resolution of the Federal 
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Senate or an act of Congress, refusing to admit to 
their seats any more Senators from New Hampshire, 
chosen by its Legislature for six years, would, if 
earried into effect, violate the constitutional right of 
the State, but would not release the Legislature from 
their electoral duty. The performance of that duty 
would show that the State did not assent to its own 
disfranchisement. 

When a vacancy happens by resignation or other- 
wise during the recess of the Legislature, the executive 
may make a temporary appointment until the next 
meeting of the Legielanre, which shall then fill the 
vacancy (Article I, section 3). This power of tem- 
porarily filling vacancies by appointment is not a limi- 
tation of the right of the State or the duty of the ipa 
lature. It is the constitutional right of the State that 
no vacancy shall be caused by the refusal of the 
present Legislature to choose a Senator. 

The Federal Senate is the judge of the elections of 
its own members ; and the legal presumption is, that 
it will admit a person duly qualified and legally elect- 
ed. It is not, and can not be, bound to a contrary 
course by any action that has been or can be taken by 
itself or by Congress. Its published proceedings and 
debates furnish satisfactory evidence that it would 
admit a member chosen by the present Legislature, 
and that the doctrine of disorganization, equally hos- 
tile to the rights of the States and the perpetuity ot 
the Union, is not held by that learned and honorable 
body. But if it should turn out that we are mistaken 
in this, the electoral duty of the present Legislature 
would not cease to be a constitutional one. 

Congress has power to prescribe the time and man- 
ner of holding elections for Senators (Article I, sec- 
tion 4); and it has exercised that power. (Rev. 
Statutes, U. S., sections 14, 15.) 

But as Congress can not legally violate the consti- 
tutional right of the State to be represented by two 
Senators chosen by the Legislature, and as that right 
would be violated by the refusal of the present Legis- 
lature to elect, it is not necessary to inquire into the 
validity of the act of Congress. But having examined 
the act, it may not be out of place to express the 
opinion that it is constitutional, because it can not be 
fairly construed to be a denial of the constitutional 
electoral duty of the present Legislature. Section 15, 
prescribing the manner of election, has no bearing on 
the present question, which is a question of the time 
only. Section 14 fixes the time. It provides, in sub- 
stance, that a Senator shall be elected by the Legis- 
lature which is chosen next preceding the beginning 
of a senatorial term. 

The Legislature here intended is a body of men who 
are the Legislature before the beginning of the sena- 
torial term, and not a body of men who will be the 
Legislature, if they are alive, three months after the 
beginning of the term. 

The legal meaning is easily and clearly settled by 
two elementary rules of interpretation. The first rule 
is, that the evil intended to be removed is strong 
evidence of the remedy intended to be provided. The 
evil was the election of Senators at too early a day by 
a Legislature that was not the latest one that could 
elect for the full term of six years. The remedy was 
the fixing such a time that the duty of electing for 
the full term should fall upon the latest Legislature 
that could perform the duty. The other and equally 
decisive rule of interpretation is, that Congress, as a 
sein body, is presumed to have intended not to 
infringe constitutional rights, and to make a law that 
would be valid. The application of these rules leads 
to the conclusion that Congress meant a Legislature 
competent to perform the duty of maintaining the 
State right by electing a Senator for the full term, 
re not a Legislature incapable of performing that 

uty. 

Congress has not power to prescribe the form of the 
State Constitution, or to fix the time when the ee 
lature shall be elected, or when its official term shall 
begin, or disfranchise a State for not making such a 
Constitution as Congress approves. 
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The Constitution of this State is constitutional and 
valid, and the State can not be legally deprived of its 
right to have a Senator elected by its Legislature for 
a full term on the ground that the election of the 
Legislature of June, 1883, occurs in November, 1882. 

oncord, June 10, 1881. 
C. DOE, 
WILLIAM L. FOSTER, 
C. W. STANLEY, 
W. H. H. ALLEN, 
ISAAC W. SMITH, 
LEWIS W. CLARK. 


Not having had an opportunity carefully to con- 
sider the question submitted by the Honorable Senate, 
and also being in doubt whether it is one upon which 
the opinion of the court may properly be required 
under the Constitution, I make no answer and express 
no opinion. I. N. BLODGETT. 


The Judiciary Committee of the Lower House 
reported on the senatorial election on June 
9th, and that of the Senate on June 14th; both 
denying all electoral right to the present Leg- 
islature, and for about the same reasons vari- 
ously expressed in the two reports, but mainly 
based on the letter of the statute regulating 
the election of Senators, and on the interpre- 
tation given it by the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections of the United States Senate in 
1878, when a bill was referred to them involy- 
ing the identical question whether the suc- 
cessor to Bainbridge Wadleigh, United States 
Senator from New Hampshire, whose term was 
to expire March 3, 1879, should be elected by 
the State Legislature at the June session of 
1878, which was then holding, or at the session 
to be held in June, 1879—three months after 
the beginning of the term to be provided for. 
The said committee reported the right to elect in 
the proposed case to belong to the last-named 
session, by reason that it would be held by aState 
Legislature chosen in November, 1878, i. e., next 
preceding the expiration of Mr. Wadleigh’s term, 
as the statute ordains ; which report was accept- 
ed by the United States Senate, and, in accord- 
ance with its recommendation, the bill which 
had occasioned it was indefinitely postponed. 
The two Judiciary Committees of the State Leg- 
islature conclude their reports with recommend- 
ing the passage of suitable resolutions; the one 
proposed by the Lower House committee being, 
‘‘That the House will not go into an election 
of United States Senator at this session; and 
that the subject be postponed to the next Leg- 
islature.” 

This resolution was the subject of very hot 
and almost continuous debate during many days, 
several motions to amend having in the inter- 
val been made, discussed at length, and voted 
down, until the resolution itself was finally put 
on June 14th, and adopted by a viva voce vote, 
the majority of the votes for it having num- 
bered sixty-four. 

After the matter had been thus ultimately 
settled, sixty-four members of the Legislature 
—sixty-two Representatives and two Senators 
—who had been most active in bringing about 
that result, signed and published an address 
“To the Republicans of New Hampshire,” 
dated June session, 1881, and entitled “‘ The 
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Senatorial Question,” setting forth the reasons 
of their action at great length. Among other 
things, they state the sentiment and expectation 
of the people of New Hampshire generally to 
have been that no election of a United States 
Senator should have taken place at this ses- 
sion; upon which they say, “To outrage this 
public sentiment by violating a positive law of 
Congress, and prematurely seizing a senator- 
ship two years before the lawful time, seemed 
to us grossly partisan, highly inexpedient, and 
in every aspect injudicious and unwise.” 

The State finances appear to be in a very sat- 
isfactory condition. The sum of $139,693 was 
paid last year on the principal of the public 
debt, which is now reduced to $3,372,770.05, 
all liabilities included. State bonds to the 
amount of $450,000 becoming due on September 
1, 1884, the Governor recommends an increase 
of the annual State tax from $400,000 to 
$500,000 for the ensuing two years, to the end 
of canceling the said bonds at maturity. 

The aggregate value of taxable property of 
all sorts—moyable and immovable—in New 
Hampshire, and the amount of taxes levied on 
it for the current year, appear from the sub- 
joined table, prepared by the State Board of 
Equalization. The totals for all the counties 
together were as follows: Polls, $89,171; 
money, $17,356,505 ; all other personal, $18,- 
959,343; real estate, $123,511,284; total in- 
ventory, $168,964,903; amount of taxes, $2,- 
615,684.32. 

The polls enumerated in this table are valued 
for the purpose of taxation at one hundred 
dollars each. 

The amount stated under the title of “ total 
inventory ” in the foregoing table does not in- 
clude the moneys deposited in the savings- 
banks, except that portion of them which is 
invested in real estate; leaving $31,913,113 of 
such deposits to be reckoned apart. By the 
addition of this sum the grand total of the 
property taxed in New Hampshire is $200,- 
S78,016.¢ off 

The aggregate taxes also, as above given, do 
not include the savings-banks tax, $319,131.13, 
nor the railroad and telegraph taxes, $176,792 
(estimated as assessed in the previous year), 
which two items being added make the entire 
amount of taxes for the present year $3,111,007. 

The average rate of taxation, with regard to 
property, is $1.46 on $100 of valuation, the 
preceding year’s average having been $1.444; 
and, with regard to persons, it is little less than 
nine dollars for every inhabitant in the State, 
and a little more than thirty-five dollars for 
each voter. 

A separate table published by the Board of 
Equalization shows the number, value, and 
average of certain kinds of live-stock in New 
Hampshire, of which the totals for the entire 
State are as follows: Horses, 59,447; valued 
at $3,389,790; average value, $57.02. Oxen, 
26,751; valued at $1,258,120; average value, 
$47.03. Cows, 96,574; valued at $2,226,486 ; 
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average value, $23.05. Other neat stock, 63,- 
142; valued at $1,024,946; average value, 
$16.23 ; sheep, 229,049; valued at $650,175; 
average value, $2.84. 

The values and averages given here for the 
State are quite different from those marked in 
the same table for single counties; and the 
counties also vary considerably from each other 
in that respect. It is averred that even in the 
same county, and in towns lying close to one 
another, the difference in the value of the 
same animals is so great that intentional un- 
dervaluation to the detriment of the State and 
other tax-payers is suspected. Of these dis- 
crepancies, in regard to different counties and 
to towns of the same counties, the following 
instances are given: “ Horses are valued at 
$105 each in Milford, and at $31 in Livermore; 
oxen at $70 each in Keene, and at $30 in Liy- 
ermore; cows at $35 each in Manchester, and 
at $11.61 in Albany; other stock at $24.28 in 
Rollinsford, and at $7.80 in Randolph; and 
sheep at $5 in Atkinson, and at $1.70 in Ac- 
worth. These are the extremes, and the val- 
uations range all along between them. And 
the extremes in the several counties are nearly 
as great. For instance, in Rockingham, horses 
average $85.70 in Portsmouth, and $36.80 in 
Chester; oxen average $64.65 in Exeter, and 
$37.10 in Chester ; and so on through all coun- 
ties there will be found like extremes, and in 
all these classes of animals.” 

The amounts of taxable property held in 
New Hampshire by the twenty-two railway 
companies operating within her borders, and 
the taxes assessed on them, respectively, are 
stated in the table on the following page, trans- 
mitted by the Board of Equalization to the 
House of Representatives 

The aggregate deposits in the 64 savings- 
banks of New Hampshire amount to $32,097,- 
734.17, which is $3,838,126.76 more than in 
1880. The number of depositors exceeds that 
of last year by 9,602, they being at present 96,- 
881. The amount deposited averages between 
ninety and one hundred dollars for every man, 
woman, and child in the State, and about one 
fourth of the inhabitants are depositors. 

The State Board of Agriculture, which was 
established eleven years ago, has held about 
400 meetings, given more than 2,000 lectures, 
maintained an extensive correspondence, and 
issued nine printed volumes—the tenth being 
nearly ready—for the promotion of the knowl- 
edge and interests of agriculture. To this may 
be added the service it has rendered by the 
analyses of commercial fertilizers, and, more 
recently, by its duties in relation to the licens- 
ing of venders of various articles essential to 
the farmer, with a view to the prevention of 
fraud and imposition. For this the expense to 
the State has not exceeded $4,000 a year, one 
half of which was for printing. 

The State Normal School is under wise di- 
rection. The sum of $3,500 has been appro- 
priated to this school. The present number 
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VALUATION AND ASSESSMENT OF RAILROADS, 1880. 
Value of road, roll- A taseatl Value of whole road,| Amount of tax 
NAMES OF RAILROADS, ing-stock, and a ‘axed 1 | exclusive of amount | assessed for each 
equipments, eorue taxed in towns. road. 
Dp LBSCOI Wires sem ynete a elerelaiele srelave sisleleceisteteeiiens stein ite $400,000 $73,190 $326,810 $4,085 12 i 
2. pore ae INGO lerarmteratustemietenteletie no plete iets cate Le 84,000 1,408,000 17,600 00 
SPA SHWOLOU Mremtetet tenia tie! stv si <olclate niatotatw oisls s vieieielslniaisiststs 0,000 2,800 187,200 1,715 00 
4. Boston, Concord and Montreal..........0-ss0ss00. 2,064,000 30,024 2,033,979 25,424 73 
Ene b NCCE UT rereteetictaletetsialescioys aisle leis wists ols acne aieisiaielare acer 18,000 600 17,400 217 50 
. Slag HNC NIO Wy Ol eratetearatts weleiciciciars olelciete tetetele seiemnte 400,000 25,300 874,700 4,683 75 
Es VGLILLOR OREM eeeiedolcieie Ries on vERIo siglela obitoicls.aidtotelaiereter terete 250,000 1,080 248,920 8,111 50 
Si CHOSHInGeen en Mt deacon cRensattey cokadtenies 965,000 51,300 913,700 11,421 25 
9. Grand Trunk, lessee of Atlantic and St. Lawrence. . 400,000 Toil, eames. 400,000 5,000 00 
A OWMNOrthernono ast .i Sate eres ctzeloe Siete Sela a siete ateiclo olaisiieia cists 1,873,966 13,700 1,860,266 23,253 82 
5 (GOMCORG: Haid We sys Hiei tell e ts kt iate lice ole setemelateatess 2,500,000 68,550 2,436,450 80,455 62 
12, Manchester and North Weare............-.+seese- 13,0005 eal Nested st. 78,000 975 00 
AB POoncord: ands PorlsmMOwthy es). ccc hes ssh sie ste cece: eee 450,000 5,850 444,650 5,558 12 
14, Dover, and Winnepesaukee...........e.cepeeeonees 840,000 6,500 338,500 4,168 75 
15, Portsmouth, Great Falls and Conway.............- 170,000 7,050 162,950 2,036 87 
16.) Manchester and ‘Lawrence... 2... .....cccse nce cnees 1,400,000 8,826 1,396,674 17,458 42 
17. Concord and /Olaremont,. 0. o:s2cst screws caeeesys S5000ON ene e eee 350,000 4875 00 
AG SullivaniOount yee amocisivcas sc <cysjareleletevengsiare cients e 500,000) Berke. 500,000 6,250 00 
AOS Worcestier/and INASHUAL sis. sisi sos cic.0 se siete ieee se 200,000 10,200 189,800 2,872 50 
DOPeMOUMUMW ASIP LOM healeble celeslcie ns cic e cic siete einreve’el els 1405000 Pies | eens stcesecte 140,000 1,750 50 
pail emaNUO Re CIAO Chet tete earetofel aie ateouajed= eis ole cis /eb-te aus cele} aiarots 150,000 800 149,200 1,865 00 
De BIS TACO OK VG LO Van rarain oiais aise ale o4sioysgsiesey Noy ois seleieforefe tals) siete 130,000 2,500 127,500 1,593 75 














of students in attendance is 49—females 47, 
males 2. 

In the State Asylum for the Insane there 
were, at the beginning of the last corporate 
year, 285 enrolled patients—males 129, females 
156. Admitted during the twelve months, 134 
—males 71, females 63. Whole number under 
care during the year, 419—men 200, women 
219. Discharged within the year, 95—men 54, 
women 41; died, 22—males 10, females 12; 
number of patients at the year’s close, 302— 
men 136, women 166. This has been the 
largest number of patients within the institu- 
tion since its establishment in 1843. 

The Asylum’s farm proper consists of about 
100 acres. Its income in 1848, the first year 
of the institution, was $561.67; in 1880 it bad 
been $8,827.37. Among the products of the 
farm last year were 100 tons of hay, 950 bush- 
els of potatoes, 2,500 pounds of cabbage, 3,000 
heads of celery, 8,400 pounds of pork, and 22,- 
812 gallons of milk. : 

An act was passed at the session of the Leg- 
islature for anew apportionment of representa- 
tives in that body, enumerating all the towns 
and wards of cities entitled to elect one or 
two representatives each, according to the re- 
spective number of its inhabitants, as shown 
by the State census of 1880. To towns having 
less than the constitutional number of inhab- 
itants required for the election of a representa- 
tive the act gives a proportional representation. 

The June session of 1881 was closed by final ad- 
journment on August 19th, having lasted eighty 
days—the longest sitting of a New Hampshire 
General Court on record. As to the laws of 
a general importance enacted at this session 
there were the following: ‘‘ To aid ship-build- 
ing”; ‘‘ Providing for a report of the number 
and causes of divorces”; “‘ To legalize the erec- 
tion of telegraph and telephone poles and wires, 
and similar structures for electric lighting”; 
“To establish a State Board of Health.” The 
board is to consist of the Governor, the Attor- 


ney-General, and four other members—three 
of them physicians and one a civil engineer— 
all to be appointed by the Governor, with the 
advice and consent of his Council. 

The population of the State by counties, in 
1880 and in 1870, was as follows: 





COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. 

Belknap ise. «daocent cae eae 17,948 17,681 
Carroll, Bashan ett. sere Se 18,224 17,382 
Cheahiveyacc’aces sates | 28,784 27,265, 
Coop rake tach eeek ee 18,580 14,932 
Grafton ss5 hick. ao eater 388,788 39,103 
Bilisborough: isc. 2. save 75,634 64,238 
Morriimac. oc icccecdsmcs Baws 46,300 42,151 
iRockinghameng.ceecueeeoeen 49,064 47,297 
Btafford’ cnc anaes sana ota 35,558 80,248 
Sulivanh.\sonmceoe freon te 18,161 18,058 
The Staternr.fa-snaterese 346,991 318,300 





NEW JERSEY. The Legislature for 1881 
consisted of 15 Republicans, 5 Democrats, 
and 1 Independent in the Senate, and of 34 
Republicans and 26 Democrats in the House. 
It assembled at the beginning of the year, and 
remained in session until the close of March. 
On the 25th of January, William J. Sewell, 
Republican, was chosen United States Senator 
over Theodore F. Randolph, Democrat, by- a 
vote of 12 to 5 in the Senate, and 32 to 26 in 
the House. On the 18th of January, George 
C. Ludlow delivered his inaugural address as 
Governor. He called attention, among other 
things, to the necessity of a revision of the tax 
laws, and to the importance of preparing and 
adopting a system of general laws for the gov- 
ernment of municipalities. These measures 
had been considered at previous sessions, and 
commissions to investigate and report upon 
the subjects had been appointed and had re- 
ported, but no final action had been taken by 
the Legislature. 

The income and expenditures of the State 
are divided by the Treasurer into four general 
accounts, viz.: Agricultural College Fund, State 
Library Fund, School Fund, and State Fund. 
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The Agricultural College Fund is composed 
of State bonds resulting from the sale of lands 
donated by the General Government. The 
income from these securities, amounting to 
$6,960, is collected by the State Treasurer and 
paid over to the Trustees of Rutgers Scientific 
School for certain specified purposes. 

The State Library Fund consists of an un- 
expended balance of $128.50, an annual appro- 
priation of $750, and a special appropriation 
made by the Legislature of 1881 of $1,500, 
amounting to $2,378.30. Of this amount, 
there was expended during the year, $1,787.02, 
leaving a balance for the coming year of 
$641.28, in addition to the annual appropria- 
tion of $750 above mentioned. This account 
is not treated as a separate fund by the Comp- 
troller, its income being derived exclusively 
from appropriations from the State Fund. 

The reports show asteady increase in the re- 
ceipts and accumulations of the School Fund. 
This is due to the fact that not only is there 
annually added to the principal amount a large 
sum of money derived from the sale and lease 
of riparian lands, but that the income of the 
fund from investments already made exceeds 
the only expenditure which can, under present 
laws, be made from it, viz., an appropriation 
of $100,000 to aid in the support of public 









schools. The assets of the fund, at the close 
of the fiscal year, were as follows: 
Railroad and bank stock.............. $46,500 00 
Mnited States bouds...2...c602--.5-- 305,000 00 
arleond, DONG Seis oni cme osece oe s sipinis 117,000 00 
State and city bonds................. 35,000 60 
Bonds of school districts....... 92,700 00 
Bonds and mortgages..... 958,108 50 
Principal of riparian leases. 4 959,574 95 
CAL OBUALO sett sh «Blass Smale nisis> Seles esi 82,000 00 
SIGS craee eral BENE coal ote Soin siovoye a axpinseXate $2,595,883 45 
Interest due on bonds and mortgages. 7,154 79 
Rents due on riparian leases.......... 55,913 61 
WASIY OHIAN GL sieletsstetas <ietavidie's obise Te 200,706 15 





Total property of the fund........ $2,899,658 00 


These figures show an increase, since the last 
report, of $135,589.05. 

The receipts of the fund and the sources 
from which they are derived are shown by the 
following summary : 


Interest on United States bonds,............... $12,975 00 
Interest on railroad bonds............-+2s.eee08 7,020 00 
Interest on New Jersey bonds.................- 1,200 00 
Interest on Jersey City bonds..........-....... 900 00 
Interest on bonds of school districts ............ 6,245 70 
Dividends on bank stock...............0-0000-8 660 00 


Dividends on railroad stock.................... 8,550 00 










Interest on bonds and mortgages............-.- 43,347 34 
Rentals on riparian leases............-.+-+0000s 61,235 52 
Grants of riparian lands... 6.2 eke leseeeee 7,816 41 
Tax on Hibernia Mine Railroad TAT 05 


Rent of real estate................. : mgr EK 
Loans paid off, and leases converted into grants. 120,458 28 


BLO tea tara te olatedtr lot ale ec ateielataiei-ieiaisj<'e.cte sa Bid $267,369 05 


There should be deducted from this amount 
the last item of $120,458.28, because it is not 
properly to be considered as a part of the in- 
come of the fund, but as achange in the form 
of the securities from loans and leases to cash 
in hand. This leaves, as the actual income of 
the fund, $146,910.77. The only disbursement 
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which can, at present, be made from these re- 
ceipts is the $100,000 above mentioned; and 
this being made, leaves a balance of nearly 
$47,000 to be invested, or otherwise disposed 
of. There is no reason to believe that this 
income will decrease in future years, as the 
investments from which it is derived are safe 
and substantial. On the contrary, it is reason- 
ably certain that it will be increased, because 
of the continued receipts from the sale and 
lease of riparian lands, and the expected col- 
lection of the amount due as unpaid interest 
on bonds and mortgages and rents on riparian 
leases already made. It is considered that the 
method of levying the two-mill tax for the 
support of public schools, under the act of 
1881, will produce over the yield of the pre- 
vious year an increase of $304,955.32. 

Under the title of the State Fund are re- 
corded the receipts and expenditures for the 
maintenance of the government of the State. 
The securities of this fund are stated as fol- 
lows: 





Stock of the joint companies..... SHR bys he atae $288,700 00 
Bonds of the joint companies ...... 24,000 00 
Centennial stock 74,116 67 
Bonds of the several counties for surplus rey- 

enue of the United States, loaned 764,670 44 





$1,151,487 11 


From this amount there should be deducted 
the Centennial stock, which is valueless, and 
the bonds of the counties, on which no interest 
is paid. This will leave as actual assets the 
stocks and bonds of the joint companies, of a 
par value of $312,700. 

The operations of the State Fund are thus 
summarized from the statements of the Comp- 
troller: 


Balance in bank November 1, 1880.... $384,780 45 

~ Receipts: 9-257 eB nae Senet ainielnsiele 878,747 8T 
WOtal TRO. Nas webster dao eed ree $1,263,478 32 
Disbursements... 27 «sree s1- <iesemieresielers 1,096,203 93 


Balance in bank October 81, 1881.. $167,274 39 


The receipts and disbursements for the years 
1880 and 1881 were as follows: 











1880. 1881. 
RECEIPTS. 
Total receipts ...- s/s seete $1,075,421 10 $878,747 8T 
Balance on hand at beginning 
OL VOI ccnuiercensmeien 316,688 69 354,730 45 
MD Otalisiieasisstertarecrnietaers $1,392,109 79 | $1,263,478 32 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Total disbursements......... $1,007,879 84 | $1,096,203 93 
Balance on hand at close of 
SVGAN 8a alate oinipesippter role elateels 834,730 79 167,274 39 
MOUAl nana amcor seaterye $1,392,109 79 | $1,263,478 82 





The Comptroller estimates the expenditures 
of the year 1882 at $1,190,000—an excess 
over his estimate of the receipts for the year 
1881, and the available bank balance, of $264,- 
569.36. Recognizing the inability of any pos- 
sible receipts to meet these expenditures, he 
points out two courses of action, without 
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recommendng either of them—the sale of a 
sufficient amount of the State’s securities, or 
the imposition of a State tax. ‘The first 
method,” says the Governor, in his message 
to the Legislature of 1882, “I agree with my 
predecessors, would be ill-judged; because the 
possession of these securities enable the Treas- 
ury to borrow money to meet any unexpected 
demand, as has often occurred in the past, and 
undoubtedly will in the future; and because it 
would result only in a postponement and aggra- 
vation of the eyil attempted to be treated, 
inasmuch as the State would be deprived of 
the income now derived from them. As to 
the second plan suggested, I feel that, while it 
is advisable that the government of the State 
should be administered with reasonable liber- 
ality, it is equally clear that the people have 
the right to demand that that administration 
should be as economical as is consistent with 
the dignity and well-being of the State. Be- 
fore resorting to the levying of a tax, there- 
fore, our first duty should be to ascertain 
whether, or not, the receipts can not be in- 
creased, and the expenditures from, and charges 
against, the State Fund be judiciously reduced.” 

The Commissioner of the Sinking Fund gives 
the following statement of the assets of the 
fund: 


Principal amount of mortgages ............... $797,217 19 
Interest due ON SAME... 0.666 cece e cee ce eeees 44,749 04 
Wmited States bonds ire ctsis:< ici opie se-e scence 20,000 00 
Chambersburg school-bonds...............+++ 8,000 00 
ENCES metre cite citar ictitncceaaec cere cents 8,808 37 

Real estate (thirty-five pieces) purchased at 
LOLECIOBUTOi eit ltame sie coins suioeacanigions 878,512 85 
aE Blan Cedi Mm DANKameteee msc ccieceseccc mee oe 17,718 48 
BDO bali setetarstaierase alcieraintolajete cs ers sisleyareieseisiote soe $1,265,000 43 


The outstanding war bonds, for the securi- 
ty of which this fund is intended, amount to 
$1,896,000. Of these bonds, $100,000 mature 
each year up to 1891, and to meet them as 
they come due there is annually paid from the 
State Fund the sum of $90,000, the Sinking 
Fund being required to provide the additional 
$10,000 of principal and the amount of interest. 

The business of the Riparian Commission 
for the year was very large, and shows a con- 
siderable increase over that of the preceding 
year. The commissioners report the following 
transactions during the year: 


Miran faOLet NO £60 nary an aietesinies</clcicisi ow enc cee acteees $65,106 89 
Leases, bearing 7 per cent interest... ........... 13,897 09 
FH OUAI MRR Ne sas re eis ivia'o.siej.¢-s.sieie-c.e'ecene/eratnieictene $138,503 98 
Received on grants and leases of previous years. 61,835 52 
EAL OLS etetet eather sales ottis\'s oc) sioia.p Siaeiayn. 6.6 eerem eect $200,339 50 


There has been received since 1864, for 
riparian grants, the sum of $1,389,908.34, in 
addition to which leases have been made of 
the principal amount of $969,574.09. On these 
7 per cent rent is paid. 

The number of convicts in the State Prison, 
on the 31st of October, 1880, was 836; during 
the year 428 were received and 461 discharged, 
leaving the number in confinement on October 
31, 1881, to be 803. The following statement 
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of the financial operations of the institution is 


given: 
Maintenance.) <24- nav thes go niineisienic e's $58,004 52 
Less increase of inventory........... 1,195 
$56,808 68 
TR ODAING serrate reece ticles iaroralolel eieletatensfelstelereintotcteteret tote 8,785 387 
Repairs extraordinary... sc). .toviestel ole oe leielelsle ctelele 7,550 88 
Salaries of deputies GUC tre seveetetossleelslalsicetelsietslcte 46,345 19 
Salaries of supervisor, keeper, and inspectors... 9,207 34 
Paid discharged convictS..........+seeseseceers 1,839 50 
OLA] | nse sisassieph ap emisiclpisteres Giese ae Nea $125,036 46 
By cash received from superyisor............... 56,147 52 
Net, loss to the State x. cise teteietsisiote « aie/sialatejete $68,888 94 


This arnount is $21,528.67 in excess of the 
deficiency of the previous year. The increase 
is accounted for by a combination of circum- 
stances: 1. There was a charge against the 
institution in 1881 of $7,550 for repairs of 
shops injured by the fire; 2. The sum of $1,- 
500 was paid to a contractor for loss of time 
and business caused by the burning of the 
shops, and the payment diminishes the amount 
of cash reported as having been paid by the 
supervisor; 38. An excess of loss in produc- 
tive labor this year over that of last, pending 
the rebuilding of the shops, amounting to about 
$1,900; 4. The abandonment by one of the 
contractors of his contract, three months before 
it would have expired, at a loss to the State of 
$2,400; 5. A loss in the employment of labor 
during the adjustment of the contracts under 
the new law, amounting to about $138,400, 
making a total of $26,750. The law passed at 
the last session of the Legislature, limiting the 
number of men to be employed in any one 
branch of labor to one hundred, has been 
strictly complied with by the authorities. Con- 
tracts have been made with different parties 
for the supplying of labor in the manufacture 
of seven different articles. These contracts, 
while requiring the manufacturers to pay for 
20, 40, 80, and 100 men, whether used or not, 
allow them to employ as high as 100 men if 
their business requires it. And, as a matter 
of fact, there were used and paid for at times, 
in the month of October, as many as 475 men, 
with a daily average during the month of 419. 

The inspectors and the supervisor unite in 
the statement, however, that, at the present 
rates received for the labor of the prisoners, 
even if all the men were employed, the State 
would not receive more than $90,000 per an- 
num. To meet the usual and ordinary expenses 
of the prison, $120,000 is required. An offer 
was made to the supervisor in June by a manu- 
facturer to take all the labor of the prisoners at 
rates which would have produced an annual 
income of $110,000; but he was unable to 
accept it because of the law above mentioned, 
and contracts were made, as has been stated, 
which are expected, with other ordinary re- 
ceipts, to produce some $80,000. 

The reports of the managers and superin- 
tendent of the Reform School for Boys show 
the number of the inmates at the beginning of 
the year to have been 258; committed and re- 
turned to the school during the year, 98 ; total, 
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356. Of this number 58 were returned to rela- 
tives and friends; 21 were put out to farmers ; 
Sescaped; 2 died; and 4 otherwise disposed 
of; total, 90. The number remaining in the 
institution on the 31st of October was 266. Of 
the number committed during the year, 13 were 
over the age fixed by the law, and 15 were for 
minor offenses, such as vagrancy, truancy, and 
incorrigibility. The financial statement shows 
receipts (exclusive of balance on hand) amount- 
ing to $50,722.07, of which $33,000 were from 
the State; $15,492.16 from the labor of the 
boys on various contracts; $1,978.82 from 
produce, material, and stock sold; and $251.09 
from miscellaneous sources. The disbursements 
were $56,392.24, of which $40,835.07 were for 
salaries, provisions, labor, fuel, clothing, and 
other expenses for the support of the institu- 
tion; $11,459.67 for machinery, farm imple- 
ments, boilers and boiler-house, pumps and fire 
apparatus, furniture, repairs and improvements 
to buildings, and labor and machinery at brick- 
yard; and $4,097.50 for new barns. The health 
of the institution has been unusually good. The 
farm has been worked at a profit of nearly $5,- 
000. The brick-yard turned out 460,000 bricks 
and 18,000 drain tiles. The shirt manufactory 
and Jaundry, in which the labor of the boys is 
hired out, produced an income of $15,492.16. 

The number of pupils in the Industrial School 
for Girls at the beginning of the year was 41; 
received, 9; total,50. Of this number 15 were 
indentured, 5 discharged, and 5 were returned to 
their relatives—leaving 25 at the close of the 
year. The payment made by the State was 
$3,000, which, with other receipts, amounted 
to $6,692.72. Of this amount, $6,200.40 was 
expended, leaving a balance of $492.32. 

The amount raised by the two-mill tax for 
public schools was $1,322,740, an increase of 
$304,955.32 over that of last year; and the 
number of pupils enrolled was 203,542,.a de- 
crease of 11,419 from that of the previous year. 

There were during the year 236 pupils in the 
Normal School, and the last graduating class 
numbered 50 persons, nearly all of whom found 
immediate employment in schools throughout 
the State. The amount paid by the State dur- 
ing the last year on account of the institu- 
tion was $16,056.24—$15,000 for support and 
$1,056.24 for repairs. 

The care of the insane in the State ig in- 
trusted to the State institutions at Trenton and 
Morristown, and to the county asylums in the 
counties of Essex, Hudson, Burlington, Camden, 
Passaic, and Cumberland. For the support of 
its insane the State pays $1 per week for each 
county patient in the State and county asylums, 
and $7 per week for each convict patient in the 
State asylums. Each county pays $3 per week 
for each patient sent from it. These two pay- 
ments are the principal sources of revenue of 
the State institutions. 

The report of the managers of the Trenton 
asylum shows that there were at the beginning 
of the present fiscal year 550 patients under 
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treatment in that institution; 157 were ad- 
mitted, making the total number under treat- 
ment 707; 180 were discharged or died, leaving 
577 at the close of the year, of whom 461 are 
county, 36 State, and about 80 private patients. 
This number is as large as can be properly cared 
for and treated in the institution. The State 
patients are such as have been, after the com- 
mission of a crime, either declared innocent on 
the ground of insanity, or have become insane 
during the term of punishment. The man- 
agers renew their protest against the confine- 
ment of this class of patients in this asylum, 
because of the want of room for their classifi- 
cation, owing to the crowded condition of 
the institution, and because they are unable to 
make proper provision for the double duty of 
guarding them as prisoners and caring for them 
as patients. Of the 59 patients of this class 
which have been sent to the asylum, 7 have 
escaped, 8 have died, and 8 have been dis- 
charged as recovered, feigning insanity, ete. 
The inventory shows property of the value of 
$114,300, an increase of $5,314. There was 
paid from the State Treasury for the support of 
the institution during 1881 $44,084.26, of which 
$22,721.56 was for county patients; $13,974.70 
for insane convicts; $7,200 for salaries, and 
$188 for appraisement of property and fees of 
experts in determining insanity. 

The Morristown asylum contained at the 
beginning of the fiscal year 586 patients; 187 
were admitted, making the total number under 
treatment 773; of these 182 were discharged or 
died, leaving in the institution at the close of 
the year 641 patients, of whom 517 are county 
patients and 124 private patients. The an- 
nual inventory shows property of the value of 
$99,473.14, an increase of $749.98 over 1880. 
There was paid from the State Treasury to this 
institution during 1881, $35,422.16, of which 
$25,693.13 was for county patients, $9,450 for 
salaries, and $279.03 for expenses of appraise- 
ment and of the managers. 

Of the several county asylums no knowledge 
is had except as to the number of patients for 
whom the State is called upon to pay one dol- 
lar per week under the act of April 4, 1873. 
The amount paid to these institutions during 
the year was $41,329.28, a part of which, how- 
ever, was for previous years for which no bills 
had been presented. The number of patients 
in the several institutions, at the date of their 
last bill presented to the Comptroller, was as 
follows: Essex, 303; Hudson, 217; Burlington, 
67; Camden, 74; Passaic, 31; Cumberland, 71 ; 
a total of 763. How these patients are admit- 
ted, how cared for and treated, and how dis- 
charged, are matters about which the State 
authorities have neither any knowledge nor 
the means of securing any. 

The State provides for the care and instruc- 
tion of its unfortunate classes in the institu- 
tions of other States. The number of New 
Jersey pupils upon the rolls of the several in- 
stitutions, and the amounts which they were 
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entitled to charge for the same, during the past 
year, were: 








PUPILS. Number, Amount. 

Deaf and dumb............... 156 $48,004 

HEA Fx enya tuintatermie ata ls alain: 40) 11,390 

Feeble-minded.............-+ 57 14,790 
Totaly heweehieciceten A bt $74,184 ° 





To the Home for Disabled Soldiers the State 
has contributed in the last nine years over 
$369,000. The report of the institution for 
1881 shows that there were 360 inmates on 
October 31, 1880; new admissions during the 
year, 112; re-admissions, 221; total, 698. 
There were discharged, 272; expelled, 21; and 
36 have died, leaving, at the close of the year, 
364 inmates. Of the total number of inmates 
during the year, 556 served in the New Jersey 
regiments, and 138 in those of other States and 
the regular Army and Navy. Out of a total 
expenditure of $35,000, $10,000 was for “ out- 
patients.” 

The number liable to militia duty in the 
State is 223,094. The National Guard is or- 
ganized as one division of two brigades. The 
First Brigade is composed of four regiments, 
two battalions of infantry, and one battery of 
artillery, numbering 156 officers and 1,801 
men, and the Second Brigade of three regi- 
ments of infantry and one Gatling gun com- 
pany, numbering 111 officers and. 1,374 men. 
One Gatling gun company, with four officers 
and 54 men, is unattached. The entire force 
of the National Guard, including the general 
field and staff officers, is, therefore, 312 officers 
and 3,229 men, being an increase of 132 over 
the previous year. The entire expenses of 
the National Guard during the past year, as 
reported by the Quartermaster-General, were 
$73,515.22, against $79,225.69 for the previous 
year. 

The Agricultural College is supported with- 
out expense to the State, the income from the 
fund derived from the sale of lands donated 
by the General Government being used in 
part payment of salaries, and Rutgers College 
providing the rest. ‘The annual report shows 
that the institution is well managed; there 
were on the rolls last year forty-six pupils, 
thirty-seven from thirteen counties of this 
State and nine from other States. 

The Agricultural-Experiment Station has 
been in successful operation. 

By the report of the Labor Bureau it is shown 
that there are in the State 6,959 manufacturing 
establishments, with a capital of $105,838,951 ; 
employing an average of 120,582 persons; 
paying $43,757,753 in wages, and producing 
annually $245,000,000 worth of wares. 

There was paid from the State Treasury 
during the year, on account of pensions, the 
sum of $7,837.22. The law of 1874 provided 
for the payment of a pension of $100 per year 
to soldiers and sailors of the War of 1812, until 
the United States Government should take upon 
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itself the burden. This was done in 1878; and 
the pensioners of New Jersey were all placed 
on the Government rolls, except twenty-eight, 
who, while they had been mustered into the 
service of the State in the defense of the coast, 
had not been made a part of the national 
forces. To these the State continues to pay 
the pension of $100 per annum. It was made 
known to the Legislature, in 1880, that there 
were certain persons who, haying been entitled 
to the pension under the act of 1874, had not 
presented their claims, and were, therefore, 
debarred from the benefits of the law of that 
year. By the acts of 1880 and 1881 it was 
provided that such persons should be entitled 
to receive the pension for the period between 
the passage of the act of 1874 and of the 
United States law in 1878—within a few days 
of four years. To the Adjutant-General was 
assigned the duty of authenticating these 
claims; and he has approved eleven of them 
and rejected one. There was paid to these 
claimants the sum of $4,268.66. This, with 
the claims of the first-mentioned list, and about 
$200 expenses in collecting claims from the 
United States Government, makes up the 
amount paid from the Treasury. 

The abstract of ratables returned by the 
Boards of Assessors for the several counties 
shows the valuation of the taxable property as 
follows: Valuation of 1881—Atlantic, $4,577,- 
288; Bergen, $16,097,571; Burlington, $25,- 
856,143; Camden, $19,217,640; Cape May, 
$8,525,265 ; Cumberland, $12,111,000; Essex, 
$108,494,000; Gloucester, $13,786,260; Hud- 
son, $91,901,996.50; Hunterdon, $21,067,571; 
Mercer, $29,890,820; Middlesex, $18,326,000 ; 
Monmouth, $27,991,000; Morris, $21,040,447; 
Ocean, $3,228,998; Passaic, $27,958,845; Sa- 
lem, $13,396,976 ; Somerset, $16,300,000 ; Sus- 
sex, $9,960,657; Union, $24,016,100; Warren, 
$18,762,295. Total, $527,451,222.50. This 
shows an increase over 1880 of $8,8338,703.86. 

The United States census report shows that 
$1,742,198 was raised by tax in New Jersey 
for school purposes in 1880. Of the total pop- 
ulation, 1,181,116 in the State, 39,186 over ten 
years of age can not read, and 53,249 can not 
write; of the latter, 44,049 are white, and 
9,200 colored. The percentage of white is 4:03, 
and of colored 23°53. 

Within the past ten years a large number of 
summer resorts has sprung up along the coast. 
From Sandy Hook to Cape May are Port Mon- 
mouth, Highlands, Sea Bright, Island Heights, 
Long Branch, Deal Beach, Asbury Park, Ocean 
Grove, Ocean Beach, Spring Lake, Sea Girt, 
Squan, Point Pleasant, Squan Beach, Lavalette 
City, Sea-side Park, Island Beach, Long Beach, 
Beach Haven, Brigantine Beach, Atlantic City, 
Absecom Beach, Peck’s Beach, Leaming’s 
Beach, Five-Mile Beach, Seaville, Ocean View, 
and Cape May. The largest of these sea-side 
resorts are Long Branch, Asbury Park, Atlan- 
tic City, and Cape May. 

A commission to propose amendments to the 
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Constitution was in session during the year, 
but its labors were not closed. The only State 
officers voted for at the November election 
were members of the Legislature.. The Legis- 
lature of 1882 is constituted as follows: Senate, 
13 Republicans and 8 Democrats; House, 29 
Republicans, 29 Democrats, 1 Independent 
Democrat, and 1 Independent Republican and 
Anti-Monopolist. 

In 1880 Dr. Leeds was commissioned by the 
State of New Jersey to investigate the subject 
of adulteration, and report to the Legislature 
for its guidance in framing laws against the 
practice. In teas he found three forms of 
adulteration in use. In one class of adulterated 
samples, the smallest, there was an excess of 
mineral substances which could not have been 
introduced in facing or other processes of le- 
gitimate preparation. The commonest class of 
adulterants consisted of exhausted leaves, and 
the next largest class of leaves of other plants. 
Only 10 per cent of the teas examined were 
found to be adulterated. The samples of coffee 
tested, both whole and ground, were found to 
be pure with few exceptions. The only adul- 
terant was chiccory. Coffee-essence was found 
to be composed of chiccory, with licorice and 
caramel, and a slight proportion of coffee. Most 
of the samples of sugar purchased at random 
were found to be pure. The brown sugars 
were those which most frequently contained 
glucose. Sirups also, even the cheapest, were 
found to be little adulterated with glucose, 
Free sulphuric acid and lime in excess were 
not observed in any samples. Flour was found 
to be invariably pure. In bread the presence 
of alum was occasionally detected. Oream of 
tartar was extensively adulterated with sul- 
phate of lime, acid phosphate of lime, and 
starch. Bicarbonate of soda also contained, 
occasionally, sulphate of lime. Baking-pow- 
ders are, in some factories, made only from 
bicarbonate of soda, cream of tartar, and starch ; 
others of the manufacturers employ, partly or 
entirely, in the place of cream of tartar, alum, 
acid sulphate of lime, or a mixture of both these 
salts. Condiments and spices were found to 
be seldom pure. No injurious mineral sub- 
stance, however, was detected in any of them. 
Vinegar was found in many samples to contain 
much less acetic acid than should have been 
present. Samples sold as white-wine vinegar 
appeared to be cider-vinegar filtered through 
charcoal. Green pickles contained copper in 
every instance, excepting brine-pickles and 
those bearing the label of an English firm. 
Canned vegetables showed traces of both tin 
and lead derived from the cans. Skimmed and 
watered milk was sold frequently in New Jer- 
sey and New York, notwithstanding the strin- 
gent enactments to prevent such practices. 
Condensed milk was far from uniform in com- 
position, the percentage of water varying from 
25°5 to 59 per cent, and of fat from 3 to 11 per 
cent. 

The following table gives the population of 
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New Jersey, by counties, in the years 1880 
and 1870: 























COUNTIES. 1880. 1870, 

A TENULOT treat yy erste eles 18,704 14,098 
Bergen V2: scsi anatase 36,786 80,122 
DULLNE LOM. : weap enieete 55,402 53,639 
Campden is. skueeeen sas 62,942 46,193 
Satsie 9,765 8,349 

37,687 84,665 

189,929 148,839 

25,886 21,562 

187,944 129,067 

88,570 36,968 

Mercer ciiethcnie ns ote. 58,061 46,386 
52,286 45,029 

55,583 46,195 

ox 50,861 43,137 

Wlebanky}. TAI akee. 14,455 13,628 
PASSBlO A cewiewrateray scree 65,860 46,416 
Balen eas acoccatitrse 24.579 28,940 
Somerset . 27,162 23,510 
Sussex.... 3,539 23,168 
Union.... 55,571 41,859 
WHITER hace Seco sae 86,589 84,336 
Mio Stateanaee neat 1,131,116 906,096 





NEW TESTAMENT, Revisron or THE. 
A revised version of the New Testament, 
which had been prepared by committees of 
English and American scholars acting in co- 
operation under a resolution of the Convo- 
cation of Canterbury, was published in May. 
The efforts of which this work is the result 
began in 1856, when several movements were 
made in favor of a revision of the authorized 
version of the Scriptures. Resolutions were 
offered in the Convocation of Canterbury and 
in the House of Commons, praying for the ap- 
pointment of a royal commission for the pur- 
pose, but no public action was taken in the 
matter at that time. In the same year, how- 
ever, five scholars—the Rev. Henry Alford, 
afterward Dean of Canterbury; the Rev. 
John Barrow, D.D.; the Rev. C. J. Ellicott, 
D.D., now Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol; 
the Rev. W. H. Humphry; and the Rey. G. 
Moberly, D.C.L., now Bishop of Salisbury— 
on the invitation of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, undertook a revision of 
the Gospel of St. John. That work was pub- 
lished in the next year, and was followed in 
course by revisions of the Epistles to the 
Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, and Ephesians. 
The work was favorably received, and the 
hope was encouraged that a sober and conserv- 
ative revision of the Scriptures might in due 
time be undertaken, under the same principles 
of the co-operation of independent minds and 
corporate and collegiate discussion as had 
directed its execution. The next movement 
toward a revision was made in 1870, when, on 
motion of the Bishop of Winchester, a com- 
mittee was appointed in the Convocation of 
Canterbury to confer with a committee of the 
Convocation of York, and report upon the 
desirableness of a revision of the authorized 
version of the Old and New Testaments, 
‘‘whether by marginal notes or otherwise, in 
all those passages where plain and clear errors, 
whether in the Greek text originally adopted 
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by the translators or in the translation made 
from the same, shall on due investigation be 
found to exist.” The Convocation of York 
declined to participate in the work. 

The Convocation of Canterbury, on the re- 
port of its committee, approved the following 
resolutions: “1. That it is desirable that a 
revision of the authorized version of the Seript- 
ures be undertaken; 2. That the revision be 
so conducted as to comprise both marginal ren- 
derings and such emendations as it may be 
found necessary to insert in the text of the 
authorized version; 8. That in the above reso- 
lutions we do not contemplate any new trans- 
lation of the Bible or any alteration of the 
language, except where, in the judgment of the 
most competent scholars, such change is neces- 
sary; 4. That in such necessary changes tho 
style of the language employed in the existing 
version be closely followed; 5. That it is desir- 
able that Convocation should nominate a body 
of its own members to undertake the work of 
revision, who shall be at liberty to invite the 
co-operation of any eminent for scholarship, 
to whatever nation or religious body they may 
belong.” A joint committee of the two houses 
was appointed to report a scheme of revision 
on the principles thus laid down, and was 
empowered “to invite the co-operation of 
those whom they may judge fit, from their 
biblical scholarship, to aid them in their work,” 
This committee invited about forty scholars 
and divines of different denominations to assist 
it, and organized the body into two commit- 
tees, one for the Old Testament and the other 
for the New Testament.. The Convocation 
afterward instructed its committee to invite 
the co-operation of some American divines, 
and two American committees were also con- 
stituted. The British committee for the New 
Testament was composed of, Bishops Ellicott, 
of Gloucester and Bristol, and Moberly, of 
Salisbury; the Prolocutor (Dr. Bickersteth, 
now Dean of Lichfield); Deans Alford (of 
Canterbury) and Stanley (of Westminster), 
representing the Convocation of Canterbury ; 
Archbishop Trench, of Dublin, of the Irish 
Episcopal Church; the Rey. Dr. Angus (Bap- 
tist), the Rev. Dr. Eadie (United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland), the Rev. Dr. Hort (of 
Cambridge), the Rev. W. G. Humphry, Pro- 
fessor Kennedy (of Cambridge), Archdeacon 
Lee, Dr. Lightfoot’ (now Bishop of Durham), 
Professor Milligan (Church of Scotland), Pro- 
fessor Moulton (Wesleyan Methodist), Dr. J. 
H. Newman (now Cardinal Newman), Profess- 
or Newth (Congregationalist), Dr. A. Roberts 
(Church of Scotland, and author of ‘The 
Companion to the Revised Version,” which 
was published simultaneously with the work, 
for the purpose of making the nature and 
object of the changes more clear to general 
readers), the Rev. Dr. Vance Smith (Unitarian), 
Dean Scott (of Rochester), Dr. Scrivener, Dr. 
Tregelles (Congregationalist), Dr. 0. J. Vaughn 
(now Dean of Llandaff), Professor Westcott. 
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Bishop Wordsworth (of St. Andrews), Dr. D. 
Brown (of the Free Church of Scotland), 
and Dean Merivale were afterward added. 
Dr. Newman declined the invitation to serve. 
Dean Alford, Bishop Wilberforce, Dr. Tre- 
gelles, and Dr, Eadie died previous to 1876, 
and the place of Bishop Wilberforce was sup- 
plied by Professor (now Archdeacon) Palmer, 
The number of members throughout was about 
twenty-four, and the average attendance about 
sixteen. 

The following persons constituted the Amer- 
ican New Testament Committee: Theodore D, 
Woolsey, D. D., LL. D., ex-President of Yale 
College, President of the Committee ; Profess- 
or J. Henry Thayer, D.D., of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, Secretary; Professor Ezra 
Abbott, D. D., of Harvard Divinity School; 
Rey. J. K. Burr, D. D., of Trenton, N. J.; Presi- 
dent Thomas Chase, LL. D., of Haverford Col- 
lege ; Chancellor Howard Crosby, D. D., LL.D., 
of New York University; Professor Timothy 
Dwight, D.D., of Yale Divinity School; Pro- 
fessor A. C. Kendrick, D.D., LL. D., of the 
University of Rochester; the Right Reverend 
Alfred Lee, D. D., Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
of Delaware; Professor Matthew B. Riddle, 
D. D., of the Theological Seminary at Hartford, 
Connecticut; Professor Philip Schaff, D. DS 
LL. D., of Union Theological Seminary; Pro- 
fessor Charles Short, D. D., of New York, Sec- 
retary; Rev. E. A. Washburn, D.D., of Cal- 
vary Church, New York. Of others who 
were appointed on the committee, Professor 
James Hadley, LL. D., of Yale College, attended 
one session, but died in 1872; Professor H. B. 
Smith, D. D., LL. D., attended one session, but 
resigned on account of ill health, and died in 
1877; Professor H. B. Hackett, D. D., LL. D., 
of Rochester Theological Seminary, died in 
1876; Professor Charles Hodge, D.D., LL. D., 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, never at- 
tended any of the meetings, but corresponded 
with the committee, and died in 1878. Pro- 
fessor G. R. Crooks, D. D., of New York, and 
President W. F. Warren, D.D., of Boston Uni- 
versity, accepted appointments on the commit- 
tee, but were not able to attend its meetings. 

The Bishop of Winchester, the Rey. Samuel 
Wilberforce, D. D., was titular president of the 
British New Testament Committee, but he at- 
tended only one of the meetings, and the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol, the Rev. 0. J. Elli- 
cott, D.D., actually performed the duties of 
president. The expenses of the committee 
were mainly paid by the presses of the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, which be- 
ee owners of the copyright of the completed 
work. 

The following rules were laid down for the 
government of all the committees: 1. To in- 
troduce as few alterations as possible in the 
text of the authorized version consistent with 
faithfulness. 2. To limit, as far as possible, 
the expression of such alterations to the lan— 
guage of the authorized and earlier English 
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versions. 3. Each company to go twice over 
the portion to be revised, once provisionally, 
the second time finally, and on principles of 
voting as hereinafter provided. 4. That the 
text to be adopted be that for which the eyi- 
dence is decidedly preponderating, and that, 
when the text so adopted differs from that 
from which the authorized version was made, 
the alteration be indicated in the margin. 5. 
To make or retain no change in the text on the 
second final revision by each company, except 
two thirds of those present approve of the 
same, but on the first revision to decide by 
simple majorities. 6. In every case of pro- 
posed alteration that may have given rise to 
discussion, to defer the voting thereupon till 
the next meeting, whensoever the same shall 
be required by one third of those present at the 
meeting, such intended vote te be announced 
in the notice for the next meeting. 7. To re- 
vise the headings of chapters, pages, paragraphs, 
italics, and punctuation. 8. To refer, on the 
part of each company, when considered de- 
sirable, to divines, scholars, and literary men, 
whether at home or abroad, for their opin- 
ion. 

Six years were spent in making the first re- 
vision. The work was transmitted as it was 
done, part by part, to the American Committee, 
who returned it with their criticisms and sug- 
gestions, and these were considered by the 
English Committee on a second revision. The 
second English revision was then transmitted 
to the American Committee and considered by 
them. The work was again examined for the 
removal of harshness of diction and the reme- 
dying of rhythmical defects, and, again, for the 
purpose of bringing all the renderings of 
words into harmony. Bishop Ellicott, in com- 
municating the report of the committee to 
Convocation, attested the thoroughness with 
which the work had been done, with the re- 
mark that “‘there is not a hastily-arrived-at 
judgment to be found in any page of the re- 
vised version.” He also stated that the vol- 
ume was in every part the result of united and 
corporate discussion; that he did not believe 
there would be found in the whole volume “ the 
faintest trace of a rendering which would ad- 
just itself to one or other” of two competing 
views of the original Greek; and the rule had 
invariably been observed to put the judgment 
of the majority in the text, and that of the 
minority in the margin. 

The committee also gave much attention to 
the consideration of the Greek text as the 
original from which the revision should be 
made. It did not confine itself to any particu- 
lar manuscript or text, but used all, subjecting 
them toa critical examination for each passage, 
and selecting for each the form which, after 
such examination, appeared to be correct. 

The first meeting of the English Committee 
was held on the 22d of June, 1870, and the 
last one on the 11th of November, 1880. Four 
hundred and seven meetings were held in the 

vou, xx1.—41 A 
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interval, at three fourths of which one third of 
the company were in attendance. 

The departures which the revisers have made 
from the authorized version are of two classes: 
those which have been made in consequence 
of the adoption of an amended text, and those 
which are due to an amended rendering of the 
already received text. Changes, owing to the 
former cause, may be found in every chapter, 
but most of them are regarded as of very little 
importance. It is only on rare occasions that 
differences of reading have been found to in- 
volve questions of doctrine, or to be otherwise 
entitled to be regarded as of very great conse- 
quence. Among the more conspicuous changes 
of this character are the omission of the dox- 
ology (Matt. vi, 13) to the Lord’s prayer, and 
of three clauses from the Lord’s prayer, as 
given in Luke xi, the fact of which is indicated 
by marginal notes; the indication, by a note in 
the margin, that the closing passage of the 
Gospel of Mark, xvi, 9-20, is of doubtful au- 
thenticity ; the marking, by putting it in brack- 
ets, of the fact that the passage concerning the 
woman taken in adultery (John vii, 53 ; viii, 11) 
is probably, while many believe it may be quite 
historical, no part of the original gospel; and 
the omission, as without warrant of authority, 
of the passage, 1 John vy, 7, 8, relating to the 
three heavenly witnesses. The verses mention- 
ing the descent of the angel into the pool (John 
v, 8, 4); the prophecy of the parting of the 
garments of the Saviour at the time of the 
crucifixion (Matt. xxvii, 35); the notification by 
St. Mark (Mark xv, 28) of the fulfillment of 
prophecy; the rebuke to the disciples in Luke 
ix, 55; the statement to the Ethiopian eunuch 
of the necessity of faith before baptism (Acts 
viii, 87); and the liberty of Christians (Rom. 
xiv, 6) not to observe certain days, have been 
removed from the text. Ten entire verses 
have been excluded from the gospels, of which 
three (xvii, 21; xviii, 11; and xxiii, 14) are from 
Matthew ; four (vii, 16; ix, 44; xi, 26; and xv, 
28) from Mark; two (xvii, 36; xxiii, 17) from 
Luke; and one (v, 4) from John. The number 
of words and phrases omitted is considerably 
greater. The Rev. B. Pick, Ph. D., while re- 
garding none of them as of doctrinal impor- 
tance, has recorded among the more noticeable 
omissions of this class, thirty-seven in Matthew, 
forty-five in Mark, and nine in John, and adds 
that “the list can be largely increased with 
some yet smaller items.” 

The emendations in the rendering of the ac- 
cepted text comprise the correction of positive 
mistakes in the translations of the Greek; the 
rectification of mistakes relative to the gram- 
mar of the original, under which head are in- 
cluded more particular attention to the signifi- 
cance of the articles, attempts to represent the 
tenses of the Greek (particularly the aorists and 
the other past tenses) more accurately, and 
pains to give more exact definitions of the prep- 
ositions; the removal of archaisms by which 
the sense in the authorized version is made un- 
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intelligible or obscure, and the more consistent 
translation of proper names; and the mainte- 
nance of consistency in translating the same 
Greek words, and avoidance of confusion in the 
translation of different ones. In carrying out 
the latter principles the revisers have adopted 
the opposite course to that of the translators 
of the authorized version, who sought to in- 
troduce variety of expression into their work, 
and have endeavored, except in those instances 
where the context did not admit of it, to give 
a single English word for the same Greek 
word, wherever it might be found. <A con- 
spicuous instance in which this rule has been 
applied, and one that has caused universal re- 
mark, is in St. Paul’s eulogy of charity (1 Cor. 
xiii), where the word “love” has been substi- 
tuted for “ charity.” 

The number of alterations that have been 
made is stated by Bishop Ellicott to represent 
an average of between eight and nine changes 
in every five verses for the gospels, about one 
and a half of which are critical changes, and 
about fifteen changes for every five verses, one 
and a half of which, as before, are for critical 
reasons, in the epistles. The whole number of 
changes is about sixteen thousand five hundred. 
While a majority of the changes may be so slight 
that the efiect to the general hearer or reader 
may be regarded, as Bishop Ellicott asserts, as 
really hardly perceptible, many of them at- 
tract attention at once, and some of them have 
been the objects of much criticism. Conspicu- 
ous among these are the insertion of “deliver 
us from the evil one” instead of “ deliver us 
from evil” in the Lord’s prayer, and the change 
in Acts xxvi, 23, from “ Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Christian ” to ‘“‘ With but little per- 
suasion thou wouldst fain make me a Ohris- 
tian.” The word “hades” has been retained 
wherever it occurs, instead of being translated 
into “hell,” as in the authorized version. 

In the opinion of the majority of the critics 
of the work, doctrinal points have not been 
materially affected by the revision. Dean Stan- 
ley has pointed out that, while no change has 
been made in any of the doctrines which all 
Christians alike hold, some of the views or con- 
structions commonly called doctrines have been 
placed in a new light. The great doctrine of 
the Trinity is shown by another writer to be 
set forth in some passages in a stronger light 
than that in which it stood before. On this 
point Bishop Ryle, of Liverpool, commends, 
very emphatically, the ‘glorious testimony” 
which the revision bears to the soundness of 
the whole doctrinal system of Christianity, re- 
marking that ‘after ten years of patient and 
diligent investigation, after careful examina- 
tion of versions and manuscripts not known 
two hundred and fifty years ago, after the unit- 
ed labor of the ablest committee of biblical 
scholars that could be got together—after all 
this, the revised version comes forth from the 
crucible without the loss of a single doctrine 
of our most holy faith—let me say with every 
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doctrine more fully established than ever. . . . 
Not a single stone in the fabric of Christian 
truth has been disturbed. The Trinity, the 
proper Deity of Christ, the personality of the 
Holy Ghost, remain just where they were, and 
are even more clearly brought out than before.” 

A very noticeable feature in the volume is 
the large number of marginal notes. Of these, 
some are short notes bearing on differences of 
reading in the Greek text adopted by the re- 
visers, but the greater number specify differ- 
ences of rendering to which it seemed proper 
to call attention, either because other render- 
ings than were adopted were preferred by a 
minority of the company, or because they have 
been advocated by scholars of eminence. 

The part which the American Committee 
has contributed toward the shaping of the re- 
vision is not shown in the finished work. The 
volume as published embodies all the changes 
suggested by the American Committee which 
were finally agreed upon, without any distine- 
tive mark to indicate their American origin. 
It is represented that a considerable propor- 
tion of the readings and marginal notes adopt- 
ed were suggested by the American revisers. 
Other new readings proposed by the Ameri- 
can Committee, which were not accepted, 
were published in an appendix to the au- 
thorized edition of the revision, to go out in 
company with the accepted text, in order to 
give the critical public an opportunity to de- 
cide upon their merits and their fitness to be 
finally adopted. The recommendations thus 
embodied in the ‘“‘ American Appendix” are 
included in three categories, those described as 
‘“Olasses of Passages,” the readings proposed 
for particular passages, and suggestions for 
marginal readings additional to those which 
are given in the body of the volume. Among 
the emendations recommended under the first 
head are the elimination of the title “ saint ” 
from the designation of the apostles; the sub- 
stitution of modern, well-established words 
and forms of speech for ancient and antiquated 
ones, as “Holy Spirit” for “Holy Ghost,” 
“who” for “which”? when a person is desig- 
nated, “know” and “knew” for “wot” and 
“ wist,” “drag” and “dragging” for “hale” 
and “haling”; to discard the use of “be” 
where “is” or “are” is meant; the substitu- 
tion of “steadfastness” or “steadfast endur- 
ance” for “patience”; the use of “demon” 
instead of “devil” wherever the Greek word 
is “daimon.”” The class of changes suggested 
for particular passages includes a considerable 
number of emendations proposed for the sake 
of a more correct translation of the original, 
and relative to cases where it was thought the 
translation might be improved, even though 
the rendering for which another was substi- 
tuted might be regarded as sufficiently aceu- 
rate. The emendations relative to marginal 
notes propose some renderings additional to 
those already incorporated; suggest the omis- 
sion of some which have been adopted; and 
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recommend the incorporation of a few notes 
relative to different readings in the Greek 
manuscripts. 

The report of the committee, embodying its 
completed work, was made to Convocation by 
its chairman, the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, May 17th. After the report was 
made, the thanks of the House were accorded 
to the members of the Revision Commit- 
tee who had not been appointed by Convo- 
cation. The Bishop of London then made a 
statement of the position in which the revised 
work stood. It had been spoken of asif it 
would at once take the place of the author- 
ized version. This was not the case, for no 
one at present (in the Church of England) 
could use the revised version. When the 
whole work was completed, it would go out to 
the public, and would be before the Church 
for consideration; it might be years before the 
proposed alterations from the authorized ver- 
sion had so approved themselves to the Church 
—both clergy and laity—that steps could be 
taken to give authority for the use of the re- 
vised version. The bishop further suggested 
that it would be well to avoid hasty criticism, 
and await the results of careful study before 
pronouncing too decidedly upon the merits 
and defects of the work. The real purpose 
and value of the revision were that it laid be- 
fore the Church and the laity alike the opin- 
ions of ripe scholars and of the ancient Church, 
and the result was an exceedingly valuable one, 
upon which, however, no opinion could be 
given until after full study, and with adequate 
knowledge. 

The work was at first less favorably re- 
ceived in England than in America, but com- 
manded general attention from scholars and 
the public in both countries. It has since 
been subjected to a searching criticism in the 
literary reviews, and in various semi-ecclesias- 
tical assemblies for discussion, particularly in 
the English diocesan synods and the Church 
Congress. It is admitted to have many excel- 
lent features, to present a considerable number 
of improvements over the authorized version, 
and to make many passages clearer than they 
appear in that work. Onthe other hand, some 
of the critics complain of the extent to which 
the revisers have carried their desire to secure 
accuracy and uniformity in translation; that, 
in many instances, they have paid more atten- 
tion to transplanting the form of the Greek ex- 
pression than to giving it an appropriate rep- 
resentation in equivalents of idiomatic English, 
so that the beauty and strength of passages of 
peculiar force in the authorized version are 
destroyed, without making them really more 
exact or more plain. At the same time the 
value of the work as an auxiliary to the au- 
thorized version and to biblical study in gen- 
eral is recognized by most even of the un- 
friendly critics; and a high place among works 
of that kind is freely accorded to it. On this 
point the Dean of Peterborough has remarked 
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that “English students of the New Testament 
will be sure that they have here, in the judg- 
ment of the best scholars of the age, a text 
framed on the most ancient authorities, and a 
version as accurate as they can make it”; and 
Dean Howson, of Chester, that “they have 
now in this small compact volume that which 
they indeed possessed before, but which is now 
digested, completed, and arranged.” 

No ecclesiastical body has definitely recom- 
mended the revised version for adoption in the 
services of the churches. Most of the general 
assemblies and conferences which have met 
since it was published have, however, ex- 
pressed an appreciation of the value of the sery- 
ices of the revisers, and have recommended 
the work to the careful, candid study and con- 
sideration of their ministers and people. 

The new version was published simultane- 
ously in England and the United States on the 
20th of May. The orders for the first day’s 
sales in the two countries amounted to 2,250,- 
000 copies. An immense public demand was 
manifested for the work, which was sold freely 
at all the book-stores and stalls, and even by 
street-peddlers in the cities for several weeks, 
till nearly every person possessed a copy. Nu- 
merous rival editions to the authorized one 
were published, some of which contained the 
authorized and the revised texts in parallel 
columns; some incorporated the suggestions of 
the American Committee in the body of the 
text; and the revision was even published in a 
daily paper. Finally, the extraordinary de- 
mand seemed supplied, and the sales fell off. 

NEW YORK. The annual session of the 
New York Legislature began on the 4th of 
January. The regular presiding officer of the 
Senate is the Lieutenant-Governor of the State, 
but W. H. Robertson, of Westchester County, 
was chosen President pro tem., to occupy the 
chair in his absence. George H. Sharpe, of 
Ulster County, was chosen Speaker of the As- 
sembly, over Erastus Brooks, the Democratic 
candidate. The first days of the session were 
largely occupied with awaiting the appoint- 
ment of standing committees and caucusing 
on nominations for United States Senator to 
succeed Francis Kernan, whose tern was to 
expire March 3d. There were some differ- 
ences among Republicans in regard to the se- 
lection of a candidate for Senator, arising out 
of an antagonism between what were known 
as the Conkling and anti-Conkling, or ‘* Ma- 
chine” and “‘ Anti-machine” wings of the par- 
ty. Ata caucus held January 18th, 105 votes 
were cast, 54 of which were for Thomas OC, 
Platt, 26 for Richard Crowley, 10 for Sher- 
man 8. Rogers, 10 for William A. Wheeler, 4 
for Elbridge G. Lapham, and 1 for Levi P. 
Morton. Mr. Platt, who was identified with 
the Conkling wing, having received a majority 
of the votes, was declared the candidate. The 
Democrats, in a caucus on the 17th of January, 
unanimously nominated Francis Kernan. The 
election took place on the 18th, and resulted 
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in the choice of Mr. Platt, the vote being 25 
for Platt and 3 for Kernan in the Senate, and 
79 for Platt and 44 for Kernan in the Assem- 
bly, or 104 for Platt and 47 for Kernan on the 
joint ballot. Subsequent events made more 
marked the political divergence of sentiment 
among the Republicans. When, in March, Sen- 
ator Robertson received the appointment for 
Collector of the Port of New York, his asso- 
ciates in the Senate adopted a resolution ap- 
proving the choice made by the President, and 
this action was followed in the Assembly, but 
shortly afterward the latter body reconsidered 
its action and Jaid the resolution on the table. 
It had appeared that the appointment was par- 
ticularly distasteful to the New York members 
of the United States Senate. (For particulars 
in regard to this appointment and the contro- 
versy which it occasioned, see title GARFIELD, 
James A., and special session of the Senate 
under Conersss, in this volume.) 

Senators Conkling and Platt announced their 
resignation from the United States Senate on 
the 16th of May, having addressed the follow- 
ing letter to Governor Cornell : 


° Wasnineton, May 14, 1881. 


Sir: Transmitting, as we do, our resignations, re- 
spectively, of the great trusts with which New York 
has honored us, it is fit that we acquaint you, and 
through you, the Legislature and people of the State, 
with the reasons which, in our judgment, make such a 
Ee respectful and necessary. 

ome weeks ago the President sent to the Senate in 
a group of nominations several persons for public of- 
fices already filled. One of these offices is the collect- 
orship of the port of New York, now held by General 
Merritt; another is the consul-generalship at London, 
now held by General Badeau; another is chargé d’uf- 
Juires to Denmark, held by Mr. Cramer; another is 
the mission to Switzerland, held by Mr. Fish, son of 
the former distinguished Secretary of State. Mr. Fish 
had, in deference to ancient practice, placed his posi- 
tion at the disposal of the new Administration, but, 
like the other persons named, he was ready to remain 
at his post if permitted to do so, All these officers, 
save ay, Cramer, are citizens of New York. It was 
proposed to displace them all, not for any alleged 
faults, or for any alleged need or advantage to the 
public service, but in order to give the great office of 
Collector of the Port of New York to Mr. William H. 
Robertson, as a reward for certain acts of his, said to 
have ‘‘aided in making the nomination of General 
Garfield possible.” 

The chain of removals thus proposed was broken by 
General Badeau promptly deckining to accept the new 
place to which he was to be sent. ‘These nominations 
summoned every member of the Senate to say wheth- 
er he advised such transaction, The movement wus 
more than a surprise. We had been told, only a few 
hours before, that no removals in New York offices 
were soon to be made, or even considered, and had 
been requested to withhold papers and suggestions 
bearing on the subject, which had been sent to us for 
presentation should occasion arise, until we had no- 
tice from the President of his readiness to receive 
them. Hearing that the Vice-President was equally 
surprised, we went to Mr. James, the Cabinet officer 
from our State, and learned that, though he had spent 
some time with the President on the morning ot the 
day the nominations were sent in, no disclosure of an 
intention to send them had been made to him, and 
that he first knew of the matter by hearsay following 
the event. After earnest reflection and consultation 
we, believing the proceeding unwise and wrong, 
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whether considered wholly in relation to the preser- 
vation and integrity of the public service and asa 
public example to be set, or in relation also to the in- 
tegrity of the Republican party, no public utterance 
or comment or censure was made by either of us in 
the Senate or elsewhere. On the contrary, we thought 
the President would reconsider an action so sudden’ 
and heavy, and would, at least, adopt less startling 
and objectionable modes of requiting personal or in- 
dividual service. In this hope the following paper 
was prepared, and signed and presented by Mr. James 
to the President, who was subsequently informed that 
you had authorized your name to be added also: 


“To THE PresipEnt: We beg leave to remonstrate 
against a change in the collectorship at New York by 
the removal of Mr. Merritt and the appointment of 
Mr. Robertson. The proposal was wholly a surprise. 
We heard of it only when the several nominations 
involved in the plan were announced in the Senate. 
We had, only two days before this, been informed 
from you that a change in the customs officers at New 
York was not contemplated, and, quite ignorant of 
the purpose to take any action now, we had no oppor- 
tunity, until after the nominations, to make the sug- 

estions we now present. We do not believe that the 
interests of the public service will be benefited by re- 
moving the present collector and putting Mr. Robert- 
son in his stead. Our opinion is quite the reverse. 
We believe no political advantage can be gained for 
either the Republican party or its principles. Believ- 
ing that no individual has claims or obligations which 
should be liquidated in such mode, we earnestly and 
respectfully ask that the nomination of Mr. Robertson 
be withdrawn. CHESTER A. ARTHUR, 
“THOMAS C. PLATT, 
“THOMAS L. JAMES, 
“ROSCOE CONKLING.”? 


This paper was presented to the President by Mr. 
James on Wionday, the 28th of March. Knowing the 
frequency with which every one of the twenty Presi- 
dents of the Republic, and markedly the present in- 
cumbent, had withdrawn nominations on less seri- 
ous representations, we did not apprehend that such 
suggestions would be treated as an intrusion, or an 
invasion of any prerogative of the nominating pow- 
er. We were disappointed. Immediately the public 
ress, especially in articles and dispatches written 
by those in close and constant association with the 
President and with influential members of his Cab- 
inet, teemed with violent denunciations of the Sen- 
ators from New York for ‘‘ opposing the Administra- 
tion and dictating’’ to the President. Persons who 
visited the Executive Mansion reported the President 
as resentful and impatient of hesitation to advise and 
consent to what he proposed. We had made no as- 
sault upon anybody. We have at all times refused to 
answer questions by representatives of the press or to 
make complaint or comment, or even denial, of the 
many truthless articles published against us by offi- 
cious champions of the Administration. Indeed, be- 
yond confidential consultations with brother Senators 
and officials, we have said nothing until now on the 
subject. Nor have we, or either of us, promoted the 
dead-lock in the Senate in order to prevent or influ- 
ence action on any nomination, nor have we ever so 
stated, 

Immediately after the nominations were published, 
letters and telegrams in great numbers came from 
every part of the State from its leading citizens, pro- 
testing against the proposed changes and condemning 
them on many grounds. Several thousands of lead- 
ing mercantile firms in New York, constituting, we 
are informed, a majority of every branch of trade, 
sent us remonstrances ; sixty of the eighty-one Re- 
publican members of the Assembly, by letter or me- 
morial, made objections; representatives in Congress, 
State officials, business men, professional men, com- 
mercial men, industrial and Leek et organizations are 
among the remonstrants, and they speak from every 
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section of the State. Besides the nominations already 
referred to, there were awaiting the action of the Sen- 
ate several citizens of New York named for offices 
connected with courts—district attorneys and mar- 
shals. These were all re-appointments ; most of them 
had been originally commissioned by Mr. Hayes. 
They were certified by the judges of courts and many 
other eminent persons who attested the faithfulness 
and merits of their service, and recommended their 
continuance. They were not presented by us. We 
have not attempted to dictate, nor have we asked the 
nomination of one person to any oftice in the State. 
Indeed, with the sole exception of the written request, 
set forth above, we have never even expressed our 
opinion to the President in any case, unless questioned 
in regard to it. 
_ Some days ago, the President abruptly withdrew, 
in one and the same act, the names ot’ General Wood- 
ford and Mr. Tenny, and of two marshals. This un- 
precedented proceeding, whether permissible by law 
or not, was gravely significant. The President had 
nominated these officers after they had been weighed 
in the balance. Their official records were before 
him, and had been fully scrutinized and approved. It 
must be presumed that he thought the nominations fit 
to be made, and that it was his duty to make them. 
There is no allegation that he discovered any unfit- 
ness in them afterward. It could hardly be that he 
discovered unfitness in all of them alike. What, then 
was the meaning and purpose of this peremptory step 4 
It was immediately stated, as if by authority, and 
seems to be admitted, that the purpose was to force 
the Senate or Senators to vote as they could not vote if 
left free from Executive interference : it was to control 
the action of Senators touching matters committed by 
the Constitution to the Senate exclusively. It has 
been suggested, in addition, that by recalling these 
nominations and holding them in his own hand, the 
President might, in the event of the failure of another 
nomination, use them to compensate that failure. If it 
can be supposed all these public trusts are to be, or 
would in any event be made personal perquisites to 
be handled and disposed of, not only to punish inde- 
pendence of senatorial votes and action, bak liquidate 
ersonal obligations of any individual, however high 
in station, the conditions are utterly vicious and de- 
grading, and their acceptance would compel repre- 
sentatives of States to fling down their oath and rep- 
resentative duty at the footstool of executive power. 
Following this sweeping and startling executive act 
came ominous avowals that dissent, or failure to ‘* ad- 
vise and consent,’’ would be held an act of offense, 
exposing all Senators from whatever State to the Ex- 
ecutive displeasure. Thus we found ourselves con- 
fronted by the question whether we shall surrender 
the plain right and sworn duty of Senators by con- 
senting to what we believed to be vicious and hurtful, 
or be assigned a position of disloyalty to the Admin- 
istration which we helped bring in, and the success 
of which we earnestly wish for. We know no theory 
avowed by any party which requires such submission 
as is now exacted. Although party service may be 
fairly considered in making the selection for public 
offices, it can hardly be maintained that the Senate is 
bound to remove without cause incumbents merely to 
make place for those whom any individual, even the 
President or a member of his Cabinet, wishes to repay 
for being recreant to others or serviceable to him. 
Only about two years ago the Senate advised that 
General Merritt be appointed collector at New York. 
It is understood that among the Senators who so ad- 
vised was Mr. Windom, now Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and head of the department whose subordinate 
General Merritt is. Another Senator known to have 
given this advice was Mr, Kirkwood, now Secretary 
of the Interior. It is said, like the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral from our own State, that these Cabinet officers 
were not taken into consultation touching the removal 
of General Merritt, but their sworn and official ac- 
tion as Senators is none the less instructive. That 
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the late Secretary of the Treasury of the late Admin- 
istration up to its expiration, less than ten weeks ago, 
approved General Merritt as an officer, is well known, 
and it is not here suggested that any citizen had peti- 
tioned for his moval: or that official delinquency on 
his part is the reason of it. In place of an experi- 
enced officer in the midst of his term fixed by law, it 
is proposed suddenly to put a man in who has no 
training for the position and who can not be said to 
have any special fitness for its official duties. In the 
inaugural of President Garfield, delivered on the 4th 
of March, stand these words: ‘‘ The civil service can 
never be placed on a satisfactory basis until it is regu- 
lated by law. For the good of’ the service itself, for 
the protection of those who are intrusted with the 
ce power against the waste of time and the 
obstruction of the public business caused by the inor- 
dinate pressure for place, and for the protection of in- 
cumbents against intrigue and wrong, I shall at the 
proper time ask Congress to fix the tenure of minor 
offices in the several executive departments, and pre- 
scribe the grounds upon which removals be made 
during the terms for which incumbents have been ap- 
pointed.” How good a distinction is which would 
make the major offices a prey to intrigue and wrong 
and shield the minor offices from a like horde, and de- 
cide whether the collectorships of the country should 
belong to the exposed or to the protected class, need 
not be discussed here. Assuming General Merritt to 
be an officer of average fitness and honesty, it might 
be reasonably argued that all Senators should, with 
alacrity, advise his displacement by means of obvious 
superiority. Possibly it might be said that all should 
advise the selection in General Merritt’s place of a 
man who, without any superior fitness, had rendered 
his country, or even his party, conspicuous or exalted 
service. ‘The case in hand does not belong to either 
of these classes. The vocation of Mr. Robertson and 
his legislative and professional experience and sur- 
roundings do not denote a superiority of these quali- 
ties, the knowledge, business habits, and familiarity 
with the revenue laws and system of the United States 
which might make him more competent than General 
Merritt to collect the vast revenues and administer 
the vast business pertaining to the port of New York. 
He certainly can not in this respect be held an excep- 
tion to the rules of right and consistency on which 
the Constitution and laws have placed the public serv- 
ice. We know of no personal or political service 
rendered by Mr. Robertson so transcendent that the 
collectorship of New York should be taken in the 
midst of a term and given him as a recompense. Mr. 
Robertson is reported by the ‘‘ New York Tribune”? 
as declaring that his nomination was a ‘‘ reward,” a 
“reward for his action as a delegate to the National 
Convention.” If Mr. Robertson in his action was in- 
fluenced by a sense of duty, if he voted and acted his 
honest conviction, it is difficult to see what claim he 
had for any reward, not to speak of such a great re- 
ward. The action of which an estimate is thus in- 
vited is understood to be this: Mr. Robertson and 
sixty-nine other men accepted from the State Conven- 
tion a certain trust. They sought and accepted the 
position of agents or delegates to the National Conven- 
tion. The State Convention declared that its plainly 
stated judgment and policy was to be observed and 
supported by those it commissioned. To this declara- 
tion all selected as delegates gave implied consent, but 
several of them in addition made most specific per- 
sonal pledges and engagements to exert themselves in 
good faith throughout to secure the nomination of 
General Grant. They made this pledge as a means of 
obtaining their own appointments as delegates, and 
they did, as we both personally know, obtain their 
seats in the National Convention upon the faith of 
their personal statements of their earnestness and 
fidelity. The obligation thus assumed we understood 
to involve integrity, as much as the obligation of one 
who receives the proxy of a stockholder in a corpora- 
tion upon a pledge and promise to vote as his prin- 
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cipal would vote. Whether Mr. Robertson was or 
was not himself bound, not only by honor and impli- 
cation, but by expressly giving his word, becomes 

uite immaterial in view of the claim made for him. 

t is insisted that he ‘‘ organized the bolt,’ or, as it 
has been sometimes stated, ‘‘ he was the leader of the 
bolt.”” This is to say that he invited, persuaded, or 
induced others whom he knew had given their word 
and had obtained their seats by doing so, to violate 
their word and betray not only the Republicans as- 
sembled in State Convention, but the Republicans of 
their districts as weil, who had trusted in their honor. 
Whoever counsels and procures another to do a dis- 
honest or dishonorable act must share with that other 
the guilt, and should share, also, the odium justly at- 
taching to it. We are, therefore, wholly unable, upon 
whatever ground we put it, to sce justification for 
ourselves, should we become parties to using the pub- 
lic trusts which belong to the people to require such 
service insuch modes. But the appliances employed 
to effect the results set wp new standards of responsi- 
bility, and invade, as we believe, the truths and prin- 
ciples on which the separate and co-ordinate branches 
of the Government stand. A Senator has his own 
responsibility ; he is amenable to his State and to the 
body of which he is a member; he is bound by his 
oath to ‘advise and consent’’ on his conscience and 
judgment before God, whatever or whoever else may 
constrain him; he is to be exempt from executive 
menace and disfavor on the one hand, and executive 
inducement on the other. 

Long standing on the orders of the House of Com- 
mons has been a declaration that a member shall suf- 
fer expulsion who even shall report the wishes of the 
executive head of the government to influence the 
votes of members. ‘Lhe British Constitution is not 
more jealous than ours in thisregard. To give advice, 
and latent: independent advice, as to appointments 
proposed, is as much the right and duty of a Senator 
as it is the right or duty of the President to propose. 
Be his advice one way or the other, it is no more an 
act of disrespect or treason to the nominating power 
than the verdict of a jury or the decision of a judge. 
The idea that the Senate has simply to find out what 
is wanted, and then do it, we can not believe safe or 
admissible, and thus far no party has dared or de- 
scended to set up such atest of party fidelity or alle- 
giance. In this instance, such prominence has been 
given to the subject and,such distrust has been ex- 
pressed of the correctness of our position, that we 
think it right and dutiful to submit the matter to the 

ower to which alone we are bound and ever ready to 

ow. The Legislature isin session. It is Republican 
in its majority, and New York abounds in sons quite 
as able as we to bear her message and commission in 
the Senate of the United States. With a profound 
sense of the obligation we owe, with devotion to the 
Republican party and its creed— liberty and right”? 
—with reverent attachment to the great State whose 
interests and honor are dear to us, we hold it respect- 
ful to make room for those who may correct all records 
we have made and interpret aright all duties we have 
misconserved. We therefore inclose our resignations, 
but hold fast the privilege, as citizens and Repub- 
licans, to stand for the constitutional rights of all men 
and of all representatives, whether of the States, the 
nation, or the people. 

We have the honor to be, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servants, 
ROSCOE CONKLING, 
THOMAS C. PLATT. 
To his Excellency Governor Cornell, Albany, N. Y. 


The resignation of the Senators was an- 
nounced to the two Houses of the Legislature 
on the 19th of May, and, according to the 
provisions of the Federal statute, it would be 
necessary to begin balloting for their successors 
on the 31st. It soon became evident that it 
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was the purpose of Messrs. Conkling and Platt 
to seek a re-election as a vindication of the 
course they had seen fit to adopt, and that 
they would meet with a resolute opposition 
from a considerable number of the Republican 
members of the Senate and Assembly. It so 
happened that the committee on the part of 
the Assembly charged with the duty of calling 
a caucus in case it was required, was controlled 
by the “Stalwart ” wing, and that on the part 
of the Senate by the Administration, or ‘‘ Half- 
Breed” wing of the party, as these factions 
were popularly designated. The opponents of 
the ex-Senators were generally averse to a 
caucus, fearing that it would be so controlled 
and directed as to put them in the position of 
regular candidates for re-election. General 
George H. Sharpe, chairman of the Assembly 
Committee, requested Mr. Dennis McCarthy, 
chairman of the Senate Committee, to secure 
action for a joint invitation to a caucus. The 
committees, however, failed to co-operate, and 
an effort to secure a call for a caucus, signed 
by a majority of the Republican members of 
the two Houses, was also unsuccessful, and no 
Republican caucus was held before the date 
for balloting arrived. The Democrats held a 
caucus and nominated John O. Jacobs as a 
candidate for the seat vacated by Mr. Conk- 
ling, and Francis Kernan for that vacated by 
Mr. Platt. The first ballot was taken on the 
81st of May. The Democratic vote of 7 in 
the Senate and 47 in the Assembly was united 
on the regular candidates, except that Mr. 
Jacobs himself, who was a member of the 
Senate, voted for George B. Bradley for the 
short-term vacancy. The Republican vote 
was divided among nineteen candidates. Mr. 
Conkling received 9 from the Senate and 26 
from the Assembly, or 35 in all; 19 were 
given to William A. Wheeler, 18 to Sherman 
8. Rogers, 9 to Alonzo B. Cornell, 5 to Richard 
Crowley, 4 to Charles J. Folger, 3 to Theodore 
M. Pomeroy, two each to Henry E. Tremain, 
Andrew D. White, James W. Wadsworth, Will- 
iam M. Evarts, and Thomas G. Alvord, and 
one each to Hamilton Ward, Warner Miller, 
Samuel 8. Edick, Reuben E. Fenton, Orlow 
W. Chapman, Silas B. Dutcher, and Hamilton 
Fish. The Republican vote for the long-term 
vacancy was: For Thomas O. Platt, 8 from the 
Senate and 21 from the Assembly, or 29 in 
all; 21 for Chauncey M. Depew, 12 for Alonzo 
B. Cornell, 8 for Elbridge G. Lapham, 6 for 
Charles J. Folger, 5 for William M. Evarts, 5 
for Warner Miller, 3 for Richard Crowley, two 
each for Levi P. Morton, James W. Wadsworth, 
Henry E. Tremaine, Noah Davis, Joseph H. 
Choate, and Sherman 8. Rogers, and one each 
for George H. Sharpe, Theodore M. Pomeroy, 
William A. Wheeler, and John M. Francis. 
The full Republican strength was 25 in the 
Senate and 81 in the Assembly. The vote 
given to Conkling and Platt on this first ballot 
was regarded as indicating their entire support, 
and was at no time exceeded in the long con- 
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test that followed. The balloting continued 
without special incident until the 9th of June, 
the Republican vote, other than that cast for 
Conkling and Platt, varying from day to day. 
On the date mentioned, 8. H. Bradley, of Cat- 
taraugus County, made a personal explanation 
in the Assembly, in which he charged Loren B. 
Sessions, of the Senate, with offering him the 
sum of $2,000 to cast his vote for Chauncey M. 
Depew. The candidacy of Mr. Jacobs, on the 
part of the Democrats, had been the subject of 
some criticism, on account of the fact that he 
was amember of the Legislature, and after the 
twenty-third ballot, which took place on the 
22d of June, he withdrew. A caucus was held 
the same day, and after explanations from Mr. 
Jacobs and others, the name of Olarkson N. 
Potter was substituted. The vote on tho 
twenty-fifth ballot stood as follows: For the 
short-term vacancy, Potter, 53; William A. 
Wheeler, 50; Roscoe Conkling, 32; Elbridge G. 
Lapham, 17; George G. Hoskins, 3, and Charles 
J. Folger, 1; for the long-term vacancy, Francis 
Kernan, 53; Chauncey M. Depew, 52; Thomas 
O. Platt, 27; A.B. Cornell, 7; Richard Crow- 
ley, 6; George G. Hoskins, 5; Elbridge G. 
Lapham, 3, and Henry E. Tremaine, 1. After 
the thirty-first ballot, which took place July 
1st, Mr. Platt withdrew from the contest, the 
vote standing then for the place which he had 
vacated—Kernan, 53; Depew, 51; Platt, 28; 
Cornell, 11; Orowley, 7; Lapham, 2; Tre- 
maine, 1, and Wheeler, 1. His vote was im- 
mediately scattered, the larger part of it going 
at first to Crowley. An effort was made at 
this time to secure a conference of Republican 
members, and sixty-two signatures were ob- 
tained to the following “call”: 


Whereas, More than four weeks have been spent in 
a vain attempt to elect two United States Senators to 
fill the vacancies occasioned by the resignation of the 
aoe Roscoe Conkling and the Hon. Thomas C. Platt; 
an 

Whereas, We believe it to be our imperative duty, 
demanded alike by the interests of members of this 
Legislature and by the interests of the whole people, 
speedily to fill said vacancies: therefore 

We, the undersigned, Republican members of the 
Legislature, do hereby agree that when sixty-five or 
more Republican members of the Legislature shall 
have signed this paper we will attend a conference of 
such signers, together with all other Republican mem- 
bers who may join us, and at such ecu proceed 
to vote viva voce for candidates to fill said vacancies ; 
and when two candidates shall have each received 
fifty-four votes cast in said conference, sixty-five or 
more voting, we will make said candidates so receiv- 
ing such number of votes our candidates at the next 
and each succeeding meeting of the joint Assembly 
until the said candidates shall be elected, provided 
one candidate shall be selected from each of the two 
principal divisions of the Republican party. 

Said conference shall be held at the Assembly Cham- 
ber at the call of the first five signers of this paper, 
and invitations to attend said conference shall be ex- 
tended to all Republican members of the Legislature, 
whether their names appear hereon or not. 


The conference, at which sixty-seven mem- 
bers were present, was held on the 8th of July, 
forty-one ballots having then beentaken Mr. 
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Depew withdrew his name and declined to be 
a candidate, taking occasion to repel various 
charges and accusations that had been made 
in regard to his position and conduct. Five 
ballots were taken in the caucus for a candi- 
date for the position vacated by Mr. Conkling, 
which finally resulted in a union of all the 
votes on Mr. Warner Miller. Elbridge G. 
Lapham was nominated for the place vacated 
by Mr. Platt, receiving thirty-eight of the 
sixty-six votes cast on the first ballot. The 
original supporters of Conkling and Platt for 
re-election took no part in the conference, and 
refused to vote for the candidates on the bal- 
lotings which followed in the joint session of 
the two Houses. The vote on the forty-second 
ballot for the short-term vacancy was: Lap- 
ham, 67; Potter, 50; Conkling, 31, and Cor- 
nell, 1; total, 149; necessary for a choice, 75; 
for the long-term vacancy: Miller, 68; Ker- 
nan, 50; Wheeler, 19; Rogers, 4; Cornell, 1, 
and seven “scattering.” The voting continued 
in the same spirit until July 17th, when, on the 
forty-eighth ballot, Speaker Sharpe, of the As- : 
sembly, declared his purpose of voting for the 
conference candidates. The result of the vote 
on that day was for Conkling’s former seat: 
Lapham, 68; Conkling, 29; Potter, 47, and 
Evarts, 1; for Platt’s place Miller received 
seventy-six votes, including those of one Sen- 
ator and seven Assemblymen who had hither- 
to acted with the ‘‘ Stalwarts”; Kernan’s vote 
was forty-seven, and the rest of the Republican 
votes were scattered among nine candidates, 
Fish receiving nine and Wheeler four. Miller 
was declared elected. The contest in behalf 
of Conkling was kept up some days longer, 
and an attempt was made by his supporters to 
secure an adjournment, and the consequent 
postponement of the election to the next ses- 
sion. Finally, on the 22d of July, the “Stal- 
warts,” in conference, adopted the following 
resolution : 

heesolved, If a conference of the Republicans in the 
Legislature be called without stating the purpose of 
such conference, that all attend the same; that in 
conference we take a stand for a caucus, to be held at 
some future time, for the purpose of nominating a 
United States Senator; that if such demand for a cau- 
cus at a future time be conceded, we attend the same, 
and if properly and duly held will abide the result; 
that if such demand is not conceded, we retire from 
the conference. 


This having been adopted as an expression 
of the determination reached, a more definite 
form was given to the action by the follow- 
ing: 

Resolved, To be the senso of this conference that 
Senators Winslow and Braman be requested to sce 
and agree with Judge Robertson that if he will an- 
nounce to the meeting of the joint convention to-day 
that a conference of all Republicans is called for this 
afternoon or evening, for the purpose of nominating a 
candidate for United States Senator, we agree to atten? 
said conference or caucus and abide by the result of 
such nomination. 


Accordingly, after the first ballot of that 
day, a recess was taken, and Senator Robert- 
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son, the presiding officer of the joint As- 
sembly, announced that a conference of Re- 
publicans would be held immediately. After 
some discussion as to the means of bringing 
about a “regular caucus,” it was voted to 
adjourn and ‘‘ meet in caucus” at three o'clock, 
for the purpose of nominating a candidate for 
United States Senator. The‘ Stalwarts ” took 
part in the caucus, and the vote for candidate 
was: Lapham, 61; Conkling, 28; Evarts, 1; 
and Stewart L. Woodford, 1. The nomination 
of Lapham was then made unanimous on mo- 
tion of Senator Winslow, who had been: a 
prominent supporter of Conkling. The joint 
Assembly resumed its session at 5 p.M., and 
the fifty-sixth ballot on the election of a suc- 
cessor of Senator Conkling was taken, result- 
ing in ninety-two votes for Lapham and forty- 
two for Potter. 

Warner Minter was born in Oswego Coun- 
ty, August 12, 1838, his parents being of Ger- 
man extraction. He was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of his native county, and passed 
through Union College, graduating in 1860. 
He then engaged in teaching at the Fort 
Edward Collegiate Institute, but on the break- 
ing out of the civil war enlisted as a private 
in the Fifth New York Cavalry. Serving un- 
der Sheridan in the Shenandoah Valley, he was 
promoted to alieutenancy. After the battle of 
Winchester he was taken prisoner and paroled 
on the field, and soon after received an hon- 
orable discharge from the army and went to 
Europe. There he became interested in the 
subject of paper-manufacture, and on his re- 
turn established a manufactory at Herkimer. 
In this business he has continued to the pres- 
ent time. His first active participation in poli- 
tics was in 1872, when he was a delegate to 
the National Republican Convention at Phila- 
delphia, He was elected to the State Assem- 
bly in 1874, and re-elected in 1875. In 1878 
he became a candidate for Congress in the 
Twenty-second District, which included the 
counties of Herkimer, Jefferson, and Lewis. 
He was elected in November of that year, and 
re-elected’ to the Forty-seventh Congress in 
1880. 

Exsripge G. Lapnam was born at Farming- 
ton, New York, October 18, 1814. His early 
life was spent on a farm, and his education was 
obtained in the common schools and at the 
Canandaigua Academy, where he was a class- 
mate of Stephen A. Douglas. After leaving 
the academy he studied civil engineering, and 
was for a time employed as a civil engineer on 
the Michigan Southern Railroad. Relinquish- 
ing that employment, he studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1844, soon after which 
he settled at Canandaigua, where he still re- 
sides. In 1867 he was a member of the New 
York Constitutional Convention, but was never 
a candidate for a political office until 1874, 
when he was nominated and elected as Repre- 
sentative of the Twenty-seventh District in 
Congress. He was successively re-elected in 
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1876, 1878, and 1880. In Congress he has 
been regarded as a careful and conscientious 
rather than a brilliant legislator, and in politics 
was in general sympathy with the Conkling 
wing of the party. 

The charge of bribery made by Assembly- 
man Bradley against Senator Sessions, to which 
reference has been made, led to an investiga- 
tion by a committee of the Assembly, the 
result of which was reported by the Repub- 
lican majority and the Democratic minority 
of the committee on the 5th of July. In the 
mean time Mr. Sessions and others had been 
indicted for bribery by the Grand Jury of 
Albany County. The report of the majority 
of the committee was short, the following 
being all but the introductory part: 


Eminent counsel appeared for and in behalf of the 
persons charged by Mr. Bradley with making the 
proposition to him, and the committee was repre- 
sented by able counsel, to whom was intrusted the 
conduct of the inquiry into all the matters that were 
brought to the attention of the committee. The in- 
vestigation extended through a period of about two 
weeks, and the printed report of the testimony taken 
and the proceedings had formed a volume of 500 pages, 
which accompany this report. The testimony of Mr. 
Bradley was direct and positive, and he unequivocally 
charged that on the 8th day of June last he was ap- 
proached by the Hon. Loren B. Sessions, a member 
of the present Senate of this State, who at the same 
time offered and paid to him the sum of §2,000 for 
the purpose of influencing and inducing him to 
change his vote for United States Senator and to cast 
his vote for Chauncey M. Depew for said office. The 
denial of Mr. Sessions was as definite as the. charge 
of Mr. Bradley, and his testimony in support thereof 
was equally positive. The remaining evidence in the 
case is circumstantial, Besides the testimony relating 
to the charge preferred by Mr. Bradley, evidence was 
adduced upon the investigation tending to prove that 
active members of the Assembly had been approached 
by_one Charles A. Edwards, with corrupt proposals 
and offers of money, for the purpose of influencing 
their votes for Chauncey M. Depew for United States 
Senator, During a portion of the time that the in- 
vestigation was in progress the District Attorney of 
the County of Albany was present and heard the 
testimony, being the officer especially charged by the 
Constitution and laws of the State with the prosecu- 
tion of the said persons charged with the offense of 
attempt to bribe. He instituted proceedings against 
such persons as soon as practicable. 

After the examination of the witnesses who were 
ee and sworn before the committee, and be- 
ore the proceedings and testimony were printed and 
faa to the committee and an opportunity was 
given them to examine it for the pens of reporting 
thereon, Senator Sessions and Charles A. Edwards, 
who were charged with the crime, and others were 
severally indicted by a Grand Jury of the County of 
Albany, upon which indictment t ey were arraigned 
and handed over for a trial in the Court of Sessions 
of said county, a court having jurisdiction in the 

remises. Official information of’ the finding of the 
pills of indictment and the subsequent proceedings 
taken as above stated was furnished to the committee 
by the said district attorney, as will appear from the 
following communication, viz. : 


“Crry or ALBANY, District ATTORNEY'S OFFICE, 
June 80, 1881. 

‘Dear Sr: In response to your request to be in- 
formed as to whether the newspaper reports to the 
effect that Senator Sessions, A. b. Barber, E. R. 
Phelps, and Charles A. Edwards have been indicted 
for attempted bribery of members of the Legislature 
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are true or not, I would say that those reports are cor- 
rect; that they have been arraigned, pleaded not 
_ guilty, and have given bail. They will be tried as 
soon as I can properly prepare their cases for trial. 
“Very respectfu ee 
“'D, CADY HERRICK, District Attorney.” 


The courts having taken cognizance of the offenses 
charged to have been committed, and which are the 
same that the committee was required to investigate, 
the committee is of the opinion that, without further 
instructions from the Assembly, it would be improper 
and unwise for them to prejudice the cases by render- 
ing or submitting to the Assembly a decision upon 
the evidence that has been taken therein, and there- 
fore they submit with this report the evidence and 
proceedings taken on such investigation for the con- 
sideration of the Assembly. From the nature of the 
resolution it may be well doubted if it were expected 
or intended that the committee should go further 
than to report the evidence and proceedings. It is 
not probable that at the time of the adoption of the 
resolution it was contemplated that immediate action 
would be taken by the courts in respect to the matters 
intrusted to the committee for investigation. The 
committee deem it proper to express the opinion that 
in view of the agitation and excitement that exist re- 
specting the election of United States Senators, in 
connection with which the charges of bribery and 
attempt to bribe were made, any action or attempted 
action on the part of the committee, in advising or 
attempting to advise the Assembly in regard to the 
charges, would tend to embarrass the administration 
of justice ; that it would not be just to the people or 
the accused, and that it would be disrespectful to the 
courts which have taken cognizance of all the crimi- 
nal acts and offenses alleged to have been committed 
by the parties referred to or in any way implicated. 

KIDDER M. SCOTT, 
E. A. CARPENTER, 
A. S. DRAPER 
CHARLES R. SKINNER, 
T. BOARDMAN. 

Dated July 5, 1881. 


The minority report, which was signed by 
Assemblymen Brooks and Shanley, dealt with 
the subject more fully, presenting the substance 
of the evidence and announcing the following 
facts as established : 


1, The positive use and misuse of money at Al- 
bany in connection with the election of two United 
States Senators in the canvass growing out of the 
resignation of Senators Conkling and Platt. 

2. The presence in Albany of a large number of 
citizens, official and otherwise, State and Federal 
intrusted and engaged in the election of two United 
States Senators by the State Legislature, to which body 
the Constitution and the laws commit the sole right of 
elections. While there is no pice! of the positive use 
of money by the so-called lobby to control the Legis- 
lature in the election of Senators in Congress, there is 
evidence of undue influence of men holding both Fed- 
eral and State offices to control this election, and this 
undue influence includes the almost constant presence 
of the Vice-President of the United States, and the 
almost constant presence of the two United States 
Senators who resigned their places, one of whom, 
through thirty-one ballots, asked for a re-election from 
the Legislature which gave him his first election. The 

resence of other candidates has also been conspicuous 
rom the beginning. 

8. The evidence also includes the fact that Sena- 
tor Sessions, pending the election, drew from the 
banking-house of Spencer Trask & Co. $6,616, and 
closed his accounts at this bank on the 17th of June. 
The sums of $12,500, $3,500, $2,000, and $20,000 were 
drawn by parties friendly to Mr. Depew, but no evi- 
dence was given that any part of the money here 
named, except the $2,000 paid to Mr. Bradley, was 
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used for any corrupt purpose; nor is there any proof 
of any intention so to use it. 

4. The promise was made of a high Federal office 
—that of Dnited States Marshal within the District 
of New York—to one member of the Legislature 
to influence his vote for a Senator in Congress, the 
promise or expectation coming from a United States 
commissioner and United States supervisor of elec- 
tions, John I. Davenport. It was made to State Sen- 
ator Strahan, of New York city, at the Union League 
Club, on the night of the 18th of May, and was made 
to influence Mr. Strahan’s vote in the election of Sen- 
ators in Congress; but it is proper to state that when 
Mr. Davenport appeared before the committee he con- 
fined his pokonliea ‘‘ authority ’? simply and solely to 
Mr. Knox, the friend of Senator Strahan, who was 
confirmed as marshal on the following day. It is also 
proper to state that Senator Strahan was not in any 
way moved from his purpose of action at Albany by 
any of the promises of Mr. Davenport in New York, 
whether they were genuine or not. 

5. The apparent tender of money for legislation 
and the promise of money in the case of three, if not 
four, members of the Assembly for votes or influence 
growing out of the election of Senators, was before the 
committee, but without any positive knowledge of the 
exhibition of money, though in one case it was pre- 
sented in an envelope, bearing the name of Mr, Arm- 
strong, of Oneida, and supposed to contain money, but 
this was to compensate him for his vote upon a bill 
which had _ passed the Legislature, and the offer was 
rejected. The testimony does not show one dollar re- 
ceived by any member of the Legislature or directly 
offered in the form of money for a vote for any candi- 
date for Senator in Congress, except, as before stated, 
in the one case of Mr. Bradley, who, at page 10 of the 
testimony, swears that Mr. Sessions said, ‘‘I can get 
you a thousand dollars to put in your vest-pocket to 
vote for Mr. Depew”’ ; who there listened to this en- 
ticement, talked about it, said it would be just as bad 
to vote for Chauncey M. Depew without getting any 
money as to get it, listened again to the temptation and 
statement, “I will go up-stairs and see what is the 
best Ican do”’; and from this temptation, by appoint- 
ment with Mr. Sessions (pages 11 and 14), he went 
first to the room of Mr. Sessions, and then went up 
one story to his own room, where, the door being 
locked by Mr. Bradley, both men seated themselves, 
and the money was paid to him in three bills of $500 
cach, and in ten bills of $50 each. In the report of 
this interview there was no dispute, while Mr. Sessions 
(page 21), inregard to the money, swears ‘‘ There was 
not one word said in relation to money at all, and that 
there never was any allusion made to money by him 
nor by me.’? What may also be called a mystery is 
the use of nearly $50,000 in currency by men of estab- 
lished eredit_and with accounts in banks at Albany, 
New York, Utica, and Buffalo, and the carrying of 
large sums of money about the persons of their own- 
ers, instead of using either express companies for the 
transmission of money as between New York, Albany, 
and Buffalo, or the use of bank-checks, which busi- 
ness-men are accustomed to use in the transmission of 
money, and in all ordinary business transactions. 


The following resolutions were also presented 
as proper for the approval of the Assembly: 


Resolved, That it is in evidence before the select 
committee that Samuel H. Bradley, member of the 
Assembly from the First District of Cattaraugus Coun- 
ty, was in possession of $2,000, which sum of money, 
upon his own sworn statement alone, was placed in 
his hands on the 8th of June, 1881, in his own room 
at the Kenmore Hotel, by Loren B. Sessions, State 
Senator, representing the Thirty-second Senatorial 
District in the Legislature of 1880-’81, and composed 
of the counties of Cattaraugus and Chautauqua. 

Lesolved, That the receipt of this money by Mr. 
Bradley for his expected and pos vote for 
Chauncey M. Depew, a candidate before the Legislat- 
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ure for United States Senator, was in violation of the 
law of 1869 and of the State Constitution adopted in 
1874, both of which make the receipt of money for the 
object or purpose named an offense defined as felony. 
‘The willing receipt of money fora vote in the Legis- 
lature, even for the alleged purpose of exposing the 
person offering the bribe, is not contemplated as an in- 
nocent act cither by the provisions of the Constitution 
or by the laws of the State (chapter 742, passed in 1869) 
which particularized the act, the offense, and the pun- 
ishment., 

fresolved, That while it is in evidence that Senator 
Sessions has been accustomed to receive sums of 
money, and in one case as large a sum as $500, for his 
work and influence in securing the passage of a single 
bill through the Legislature, and that before his clec- 
tion to the Senate he had the reputation of being what 
is commonly known and understood as a “ lobbyist,”? 
the only evidence before the committee that $2,000 was 
paid by him to Samuel H. Bradley for his expected 
and promised vote for Chauncey M. Depew, is the 
sworn statement of Mr. Bradley himself. No other 
evidence came before the committee that shows that 
any other sum of money was paid to, or received by, 
any other member of the Legislature. 

fiesolved, That in regard to the use of money pend- 
ing the senatorial canvass, there is complete evidence 
of the fact that Mr. Sessions drew from his bankers— 
Messrs, Spencer Trask & Co.—the sum of $6,616 in 
currency, and that nearly $50,000, including this sum, 
was drawn and used by other parties friendly to Mr. 
Depew, but no evidence was offered that any part of 
this money was used to control or influence the 
choice of Senators. The parties drawing the money, 
so far as they became witnesses, swear that it was 
used in their own private business. It did not please 
the counsel on either side to call, as witnesses, Messrs. 
Barber, Edwards, or Phelps, whose names were most 
prominent in the use of the several sums of money 
named before the committee. 

Feesolved, That the testimony taken before the com- 
mittee appointed by the Assembly on the 9th of June 
1881, be laid before the District Attorney and Grand 
Jury of the County of Albany for such examination 
and action as by them may be deemed necessary in the 
appointed trials to come before the court, and with the 
wish of the committee and of the Assembly that in 
every case, whenever and wherever there has been any 
violation of the law or of the Constitution, there may 
be a thorough prosecution of the same, and such 
punishment provided as is due for the crime com- 
mitted. 


The majority report, however, was adopted. 
The bribery case against Loren B. Sessions 
came up in the Albany Court of Sessions in 
September, but was continued to the next term, 
and in January, 1882, a motion was pending 
before Judge Westbrook, of the Supreme Court, 
at Kingston, for its transfer to the Court of 
Oyer and Terminer, a stay of proceedings hav- 
ing been previously ordered by Judge Ingalls. 

The session of the Legislature came to an 
end on the 23d of July, the day after the sen- 
atorial elections were completed. The work 
had been greatly interrupted and many impor- 
tant measures were defeated. A peculiar char- 
acteristic of the session was the unusual num- 
ber of bills which failed to receive the approval 
of the Governor. No less than eighty-six veto 
messages were submitted, expressing positive 
disapproval of measures which had passed both 
Houses, besides which a considerable number 
failed to receive the Governor's signature after 
the adjournment of the session. Among the 
more important of the vetoed bills was one 
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providing for a new aqueduct and an addi- 
tional water-supply for the city of New York. 
Many of the others were of local importance 
only. The objections to the various bills took 
a wide range. Some were regarded as unne- 
cessary, others as unconstitutional; some were 
loosely drawn, and many provided for expen- 
ditures which the Governor did not consider 
judicious. A large number of items in the 
annual supply bill were disapproved as ex- 
travagant or unjustifiable. One of the early 
incidents of the session was a reception of 
General Grant, while on a visit to Albany, in 
which the two Houses joined. 

One of the most important subjects to come 
before the Legislature was that of completing 
the revision of the laws relating to assessment 
and taxation, which had been begun in 1880. 
A joint committee was appointed to take this 
in hand, consisting of five Senators and eight 
Assemblymen, and the Governor was author- 
ized to appoint an advisory commission, of 
not more than seven nor less than three mem- 
bers, to aid in the work. To act upon this 
commission the Governor appointed Joshua M. 
Van Cott, of Kings County; Samuel D. Bab- 
cock, of New York; Thaddeus Hait, of Ulster; 
Edward W. Foster, of St. Lawrence; John F. 
Seymour, of Oneida; George Geddes, of Onon- 
daga; and Alonzo Bradner, of Livingston—but 
Mr. Babcock declined to serve, and his place 
was taken by Andrew H. Green. The joint 
committee and the commission worked more or 
less in conjunction, but the latter body acted 
only in an advisory capacity, having no direct 
relations with the Legislature. The result of 
their joint efforts was the reporting of sixteen 
bills, only eight of which were passed: two 
were defeated in the Senate, and therefore 
abandoned in the Assembly; two were de- 
feated in the Assembly, and not acted upon in 
the Senate; one was rejected by both Houses; 
and three which passed the Assembly failed to 
secure action in the Senate. Those which be- 
came laws were—l, one amending the law 
defining lands, and making it include railroad- 
tracks, telegraph poles and lines, underground 
pipes, etce.; 2, one amending the law for tax- 
ing corporations, so as to remove certain ambi- 
guities in its meaning and difficulties in its 
execution, and making the tax for State pur- 
poses one on ‘franchises and business” instead 
of capital stock; 8, requiring supervisors to 
furnish the Comptroller with lists of corpora- 
tions and joint-stock companies and associa- 
tions; 4, making provision for the adjustment 
of the corporation tax in the city of New 
York, so as to avoid a double assessment; 5, 
exempting American vessels engaged in for- 
eign commerce for a term of fifteen years; 6, 
taxing foreign bankers on their capital used in 
this State, and making the act for the assess- 
ment of bank shares conform to the judicial 
decisions in regard to deductions on account 
of debt; 7, relating to the Tax Commission in 
New York city; and, 8, providing for the 
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taxation of collateral inheritances and corpo- 
rate trust mortgages. Among the defeated 
bills was one for “equalizing assessments and 
taxation,” which was intended to make assess- 
ment reach all classes of personal property, and 
to prevent evasion; one providing for a reve- 
nue from a variety of business licenses; and 
others taxing brokers’ sales, trust companies, 
savings-banks, and life insurance. The com- 
mission, after careful consideration, advised 
against an abolition of deduction for debt from 
the assessment of personal property. In mak- 
ing a report to the Governor of the results of 
their labors the members of the Advisory 
Commission stated that they had made no 
attempt to devise a complete and symmetrical 
system of taxation, but suggested that such an 
attempt ought to be made. They said: ‘“ The 
machinery of taxation should be carefully re- 
constructed and made more efficient, so as to 
reach every species of taxable property, and to 
more equally and justly apportion and collect 
its proper contribution. The various kinds of 
taxable property should be exactly defined. 
Exemptions for indebtedness should be abol- 
ished, or made uniform and equal as to every 
Species of property. Mechanical and manu- 
facturing industries should be carefully studied 
upon their statistics, with a view to their total 
or partial inclusion for, or exemption from, 
taxation. The data should be carefully col- 
lected for a wider imposition of excise taxes. 
Careful provision should be made to guard 
effectually against evasions of taxation, and to 
define what property and business of domestic 
corporations, outside of the State, are taxable. 
And, finally, after proper legislation embracing 
these various subjects has been perfected, the 
body of the tax laws should be codified, so as 
to be conveniently accessible to those charged 
with their administration.” 

A bill creating a Railroad Commission, sub- 
stantially the same as that reported by the 
Hepburn Committee of 1879, was introduced 
in the Assembly by Mr. Duguid, and passed 
that body by a vote of 74 to 33. In the Sen- 
ate it was held for several weeks by the Rail- 
road Committee, and finally an adverse report 
was made. It was nevertheless taken up for 
consideration, but, after several spasmodic ef- 
forts had been made in its behalf, it was 
left without final action when the session 
closed. 

The State canals occupied considerable at- 
tention. After some discussion a resolution 
was adopted in the Senate recommending the 
removal of all tolls from West-bound freight 
and putting salt on the free list. This recom- 
mendation was adopted by the Board of Canal 
Commissioners. After much discussion and 
two reconsiderations of adverse votes in the 
Senate, a resolution proposing an amendment 
of the Constitution abolishing all tolls and pro- 
viding for the maintenance of the canals by 
' taxation was finally adopted. Projects for en- 
larging and improving the Erie Canal, and one 
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for the construction of a railroad on the berme 
bank, were considered but not adopted. 

The Western Union, American Union, and 
Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Companies, hav- 
ing entered into an agreement which consoli- 
dated them all in the Western Union, and pro- 
vided for a large increase of the stock of that 
corporation, an effort was made to prevent its 
consummation by legislative prohibition cover- 
ing all similar schemes of consolidation. A 
bill for the purpose was passed in the Assembly, 
but action upon it was delayed in the Senate 
until the terms of the agreement had been 
carried into effect, and it was then abandoned 
altogether, 

A subject which occupied considerable atten- 
tion for a time was that of providing a new 
system of street-cleaning for the city of New 
York. This work had previously been under 
the charge of the police department of the 
city, but had been so unsatisfactorily done that 
a committee of twenty-one was appointed at a 
public meeting to secure a change of method. 
This committee prepared a bill, placing the 
work in immediate charge of the mayor, with 
power to appoint a superintendent and exer- 
cise full control. This was promptly passed 
by the Senate but was vigorously opposed in 
the Assembly, on the ground that it placed the 
control of appointments and employments in 
the hands of the mayor without restriction, 
and these might be used for political ends. A 
measure was finally passed, creating a Depart- 
ment of Street-Cleaning, under a commissioner 
to be appointed by the mayor and confirmed 
by the Board of Health of the city. 

Efforts made to secure important amend- 
ments of the charter of New York city came 
to naught. All attempts to modify the ex- 
cise laws also failed. A new penal code was 
adopted, and important amendments were 
made in the Code of Civil Procedure. Two 
bills were passed with a view to providing 
means for the support of the Emigration Com- 
mission. One of these established an inspec- 
tion of immigrants at the port of New York, 
and the other provided for a tax of $1 per 
head on all immigrants landed, to be collected 
from the steamship companies by the Commis- 
sioners of Emigration. The validity of this 
act was contested by the companies, and it was 
declared unconstitutional by the Circuit Court 
of the United States early in 1882. In his de- 
cision, Judge Blatchford took the ground that 
the inspection which States are authorized to 
exercise could apply only to imported merchan- 
dise, and the tax which they may levy to meet its 
expense could be placed only upon commodities. 
This legislation was therefore void, as interfer- 
ing with the exclusive jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Government over the regulation of foreign 
commerce. 

Considerable dissatisfaction was felt with the 
results of the session, the effect of which was 
seen in the political canvass of the year. The 
revision of the tax laws, which had occupied a 
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good deal of attention for two years, was left 
very incomplete; nothing was done for the 
solution of the question of railroad regulation, 
and reform in the administration of the affairs 
of New York city was defeated. The polit- 
ical canvass may be said to have opened at the 
very beginning of the year, with the initial 
movements for the reorganization of the Demo- 
cratic party in the city of New York. The 
defeat of the party in the State and conse- 
quently in the nation, in 1880, was by many 
attributed to the action of the Tammany or- 
ganization, under the lead of Mr. John Kelly. 
A mass-meeting was held at the Cooper Insti- 
tute, near the end of December. of that year, to 
consider the subject of reorganization. Reso- 
lutions were adopted in favor of such a move- 
ment, and to carry it out a committee of fifty 
was chosen, which was subsequently increased 
to one hundred. <A plan was reported in 
August which provided for elections in each of 
the Assembly districts of the city, the polling 
to be conducted in all the separate election 
districts, for the purpose of choosing local 
committees and delegates to the County Com- 
mittee. The object was to base the organiza- 
tion on the action of the mass of the voters of 
the party, and take it out of the control of the 
“halls.” The new organization was knownas 
the County Democracy, and prepared to con- 
tend with both the Tammany Hall and the 
Irving Hall factions for recognition in the 
State Convention, and for the control of party 
interests in the city. 

Out of the agitation for the regulation of 
railroads sprang an association known as the 
Anti-Monopoly League, which proposed to 
exercise an influence over the election of mem- 
bers of the next Legislature. A conference 
called by its officers was held at Utica on the 
18th of August, at which an address to the 
people and a declaration of principles and pur- 
poses were adopted. The address set forth the 
evils and abuses that had sprung up in railroad 
management and the failure of the Legislature 
to provide a remedy for them, and was prefa- 
tory to the following: 

We earnestly recommend that at the next election 
candidates for legislative office, and especially can- 
didates for the Senate, be chosen regar less of party 
affiliations, and that only candidates who will pledgo 
themselves to support the following anti-monopoly 
principles and objects should receive the suffrages of 
the people: 

OUR PRINCIPLES. 

Anti-monopoly: we advocate, and will support and 
defend, the rights of the many as against privileges 
for the few. 


Corporations, the creations of the State, shall be 
controlled by the State. 

Labor and capital: allies, not enemies ; justice for 
both, 


OBJECTS, 

In accordance with these general principles we will 
endeavor to secure, among others, the following spe- 
cific results ; 

1. Laws compelling transportation companies to 
base charges upon cost and risk of service, instead of 
the new theory enunciated by them, ‘‘ what the traffic 
will bear.” 
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2. Laws to prevent pooling and combinations. 

8. No discrimination against any citizen or any 
class of citizens on public highways. 

4. A Board of Railroad Commissioners for this 
State, to give effect to the laws which are or may be 
placed upon the statute-books, 

5. Laws making it the duty of public law officers 
to defend a citizen’s rights against injustice by power« 
ful corporations. 

6. Laws to prevent the further watering of stock 
and other devices, by which a fictitious value tor pub- 
lic highways is created. 

7. Stringent laws against bribery, including the 
prohibition of free passes. 

8. Amendments to our election laws which will 
better secure to the people the power to select candi- 
dates for office, 

9. A liberal policy toward our canals, which, dur- 
ing the season of navigation, are potent in preventing 
exorbitant charges by railroads. 

10. Laws providing for the restriction within proper 
limits of corporate powers and privileges generally, 
and for the protection, education, and elevation of the 
masses. 

Lvesolved, That in order to give effect to and enforce 
the observance of these principles and objects, an 
organization of the people on a non-partisan basis is 
absolutely necessary ; that in every Assembly district 
farmers’ alliances or anti-monopoly leagues should be 
organized ; that we advise the voters of the State of 
New York in the coming fall election to vote only for 
such legislators as will openly pledge themselves to 
vote for a Board of Railroad Commissioners for the 
State of New York, and also to sustain generally the 
principles of the so-called ‘‘ Hepburn bill.” 

Resolved, That we make no war upon corporations 
as such, nor upon any legitimate interest or dustry, 
but that experience has shown that such organization 
is necessary to resist the aggressions of corporate 
monopolies and to maintain the public rights as ex- 
proses in the Constitution and interpreted by the 

upreme Court of the United States, and for this ob- 
ject we pledge our earnest efforts regardless of party 
affiliations. 

resolved, That the discriminations of the railroads, 
the improvement of the Mississippi River, and the 
enlargement of the Canadian canals all admonish the 
people of this State that their canals should be mod- 
ernized and made equal to any competition which they 
may have to sustain; and we therefore declare that 
the water-ways of the State should be enlarged and 
made free of tolls. 

Resolved, That the State, having delegated to rail- 
road and telegraph corporations its duty of maintain- 
ing public highways and intereommunication among 
the people, is bound to control said corporations in 
the interests of the public, or reassume the functions 
80 delegated; that the direct tendency of the abuses 
in our transportation system is to nullify the prin- 
ciple upon which our government is founded; that 
instead of the distribution of wealth, they tend to 
make a few very rich and the many poor; that the 
feudalistic tendencies of the age are very marked, and 
prompt and vigorous efforts are necessary to check 
this rapidly growing evil. 

Baginae Bhat the American public, and especiall 
the people of this State, are not yet ready to acknowl- 
edge that there is a dominant privileged class, to 
which all the rest of the community must pay tribute 
that every barrel of flour, every gallon of petroleum, 
every ton of coal, and other necessaries of life must 
be depreciated to the producer or unduly enhanced to 
the consumer, in order that the few may live in undue 
luxury at the expense of the many. We have faith 
that the intelligence and patriotism of the American 
people will be equal to the emergency of controlling 
the creatures of their creation, and we invoke the in- 
fluence of every good citizen, and we will organize 
and work to this end. 


The Greenback party held a convention at 
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Elmira on the 24th of August, nominated a 
State ticket, adopted a platform, and chose the 
members of a new State Committee. The 
candidates nominated were: for Secretary of 
State, Epenetus Howe, of Tompkins County; 
for Comptroller, John Hooper, of New York; 
for Attorney-General, Dennis ©. Feeley, of 
Rochester; for Treasurer, Allen ©. Wood, of 
Steuben County; for State Engineer, James H. 
Gould, of Cattaraugus County; for Judge of 
the Oourt of Appeals, Lawrence G. McParlin, 
of Lockport. 

After a preamble denouncing the conduct 
of the other parties in dealing with public 
interests, and approving the platform of the 
National Greenback-Labor party adopted at 
Chicago, June 9, 1880, the following was adopt- 
ed as a fresh declaration of principles: 


1. That all money paid to railroad companies for 
transporting persons or property in excess of what 
is required to pay the legitimate expenses of operat- 
ing such roads and a fair return on their actual cost, 
is in violation of the fundamental law of public use 
which allows railroads to be built, and should im- 
mediately be prohibited by legislative enactment. 

2. That railroad companies should be prohibited by 
law from charging more for transporting property 
during the season when water navigation is closed 
than they charge for like services during the season 
of open-water navigation. 

3. That we work for the lawful suppression of any 
traffic or custom that encourages crime. 

4, That this convention recognizes the National 
Greenback party as the original anti-monopoly or- 
ganization of the country, and, as such, extends the 

and of sympathy to the anti-monopoly leagues for 
the public service they are rendering in educating 
the people on one of the questions contained for years 
in our platforn. 


Among the miscellaneous resolutions offered 
by various delegates, reported back by the 
committee on resolutions and adopted, were 
the following: 


Feesolved, That the Government should exchange 
its legal-tender notes for any of its interest-bearing 
debts at par on demand, and for gold or silver bullion 
or coin at their legal weight values. 

Tvesolved, That we recognize the fact that all chief 
executive officers should have entire control of the 
selection and appointment of their assistants, to the 
end that the administrative machinery may work 
harmoniously ; but, for the purpose of relieving both 
State and national politics from the odium of execu- 
tive interference, we demand that all persons per- 
forming executive service for the State or General 
Government shall be deprived of the elective fran- 
chise during the period of such service, 

fesolved, That we protest against the proposed sale 
of public lands in Minnesota, as advertised by the 
Secretaries of the Treasury and Interior, except to 
actual settlers, and in parcels not exceeding 120 acres. 

Resolved, That as the Irish people are battling for 
the same rights that are gradually being wrested from 
us, we extend to them and all others our sympathy 
and aid, and bid them godspeed in their battle 
against tyranny. 


The Republican canvass was materially affect- 
ed by the senatorial contest of the spring and 
early summer, which had developed a degree 
of antagonism between what were variously 
known as the Conkling and anti-Conkling, the 
“Stalwart”? and “‘ Half-Breed,” and the ‘‘ Ma- 
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chine” and ‘‘ Anti-machine” wings of the party. 
The State Committee, consisting of one member 
for each of the thirty-three congressional dis- 
tricts, held a meeting in New York city on 
the 31st of August. The majority of this 
body was made up of supporters of Mr. Conk- 
ling, and Thomas ©. Platt was chosen for its 
chairman pro tem.—Chester A. Arthur, the 
regular chairman, being absent. A call was 
issued, designating New York city as the place 
and the 5th of October as the time for the 
State Convention, and presenting an apportion- 
ment of delegates, 496 in all, among the sev- 
eral counties. When the delegates gathered at 
New York on the eve of the convention, it was 
evident that the anti-Conkling element largely 
preponderated, The convention was held in 
the Academy of Music, and was largely at- 
tended. General George H. Sharpe proposed 
Frank Hiscock as temporary chairman, but he 
declined to have his name used, and Warner 
Miller was proposed by T. M. Pomeroy. The 
yeas and nays were demanded, and resulted in 
298 affirmative to 190 negative votes, which 
was an indication ofthe relative strength of 
the Conkling and the anti-Conkling elements 
in the convention. Mr. Miller delivered an 
address on what he regarded as the questions 
of the time, and committees on credentials, 
resolutions, and permanent organization were 
appointed by the Chair, after General Sharpe 
had presented a list of members for the first- 
named committee for the purpose of making an 
explanation in behalf of himself and his ‘‘ Stal- 
wart” associates. There were several contest- 
ing delegations, and the report of the com- 
mittee on credentials resulted in unseating 23 
Conkling men and seating 19 anti-Conkling 
men, The report of the committee on per- 
manent organization, which was adopted with- 
out opposition, made Chauncey M. Depew the 
permanent chairman. The nominations were 
then made, as follows: For Secretary of 
State, General Joseph B. Carr, of Rensselaer 
County; for Comptroller, Ira Davenport, of 
Steuben County; for Attorney-General, Leslie 
W. Russell, of St. Lawrence County; for State 
Treasurer, General James W. Husted, of West- 
chester ; for State Engineer and Surveyor, Silas 
Seymour, of Saratoga County; for Judge of 
the Court of Appeals, Francis M. Finch, of 
Tompkins County. 
The following platform was adopted: 


The Republicans of New York declare as follows: 

1. That we unite with our fellow-citizens through- 
out the Union in deploring the incalculable calamity 
which has befallen the country in the death of the 
late President, James Abram Garfield. Under the 
kindly influence of American institutions, and by the 
force of noble manhood, he rose from the humblest 
walk of life to the highest earthly station. By man- 
liness and gentleness of nature ; by loftiness of public 
spirit and disciplined intelligence for public affairs ; 
by strength of political conviction, blended with sin- 
gular moderation of temper and urbanity of expression 
—above all, by that rare and noble temper which 
dares to be just, and which alone composes angry 
states, reconciles parties, and secures wise reform—he 
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was singularly fitted for the great office to which he 
was elevated by the free choice of his fellow-citizens, 
The opening of his Administration had won the confi- 
dence of the country by completing the refunding of 
the public debt, by exposing a vast system of public 
robbery, and by hastening the prosecution of the rob- 
bers, by its frank declaration of the intention to ask 
the aid of Congress to restore the conduct of the pub- 
lic business to business principles, and by its trium- 
phant vindication of the constitutional authority of the 
executive office. Suddenly stricken by a mortal blow, 
he lay face to face with death for cighty days, with 
such sublime serenity of courage, unquailing faith, 
cheerful patience, and gracious courtesy, that the 
heart of Christendom beat with sympathy and admira- 
tion, and brought every nation fo our side as friends 
and brothers. Already his name shines among the 
world’s heroes, and it is written upon American hearts 
with the names of Washington and Lincoln. Cher- 
ishing the memory of his brave, pe manly char- 
acter, inspired by his lofty aims and unsullied life, 
and impressively warned by the circumstances of his 
assassination, we pledge ourselves anew to the great 
national objects to which the late President was de- 
voted, and which are now bequeathed to the party 
that he so patriotically served, and of whose name and 
fame he was so fathy proud, We respectfully offer 
to the venerable mother, the devoted wife, and the 
bereaved children of the late President the assurance 
of our deep and tender sympathy in a sorrow which 
only divine pore can console, but which has all the 
alleviation that the spotless memory of the dead, the 
tearful gratitude of the country, and the sincere grief 
of the world can afford. 

2. That we have entire confidence in the ability, 
integrity, and patriotic intentions of Chester A. Ar- 
thur, President of the United States; that his life- 
long record gives earnest of his fidelity and devotion 
to the cause and principles of the Republican party ; 
and, believing that he will carry out the views ex- 
pressed by him in his inaugural address, and that his 
Administration will be in line with that of his lamented 
predecessor, in accord with the clearly defined prin- 
ciples and policy of the Republican party, and in har- 
mony with the just expectations of those who gave 
him their suffrages for the high and responsible office 
to which he was elected, we tender to him our entire 
confidence and cordial support. His manly bearing 
and sympathetic acts in the time of national affliction 
command our respect and admiration, 

8. That the triumphs of Republican management 
of the national finances are being constantly main- 
tained, as shown by the payment of more than $17,- 
000,000 of public debt during the month of September, 
and by the reduction of the annual interest to less 
than $62,000,000, while the surplus revenues justify 
the reduction of the taxes at an early day; and that 
this duty Congress should approach with due regard 
to the protection of American industry, and with the 
aim to reduce the number of tax-gatherers, and re- 
move occasion for offensive and costly litigation. 

4, That those who conspire to defraud the Govern- 
ment are the worst enemies of the party to which they 
belong, and the Republican party has among its strong- 
est claims to popular gratitude the war which it has 
waged against the corruption which grew out of the 
expenditures consequent on the rebellion, the pun- 
ishment which it has meted out to dishonest officials 
of whatever rank, and its persistent vigor in favor of 
economical and honest administration. The prosecu- 
tion of the abuses connected with the Star Routes in 
the Post-Office Department redounds to the eredit of 
President Garfield, and, in pressing the prosecution 
to the full satisfaction of justice, President Arthur 
may be assured of the hearty approval of the people. 

5. That we pledge President Arthur our earnest 
support in every effort for the enforcement of civil- 
service reform, recognizing as we do the fact that 
abuses in connection with the dispensation of official 
patronage may be largely eliminated, if not wholly 
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removed, by wise and practicable methods of admin- 
istration. 

6. That the wisdom, prudence, and economy shown 
by Governor Alonzo B, Cornell, during his adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the State, entitle him to the 
thanks and gratitude of the people. His careful scru- 
tiny of legislation, his judicious exercise of the veto 
power, his persistent enforcement of the principles of 
retrenchment, and his fearless discharge of all tho 
duties of his office, have, in the development of the 
best qualities of practical statesmanship, vindicated 
the wisdom of his election. 

7. That, as the Republican party has always been 
identified with whatever was deemed essential to the 
maintenance of the commercial supremacy of the State, 
we are in favor of submitting to the people the ques- 
tion of making our canals perfectly free. 

8. That we are in favor of an equitable system of 
taxation that will reach corporations as well as indi- 
viduals, and that we are opposed to all monopolies 
that oppress the people or unfairly discriminate against 
local interests. 


An additional resolution in favor of the es- 
tablishment of a Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners was adopted ;. also the following: 

fesolved, That we accept the conciliatory spirit that 
has characterized the proceedings of this body as a 
pal ee of enduring harmony and permanent suc- 
cess. The ticket nominated is made up of men of 
oe integrity and tested patriotism. They are 

eserving of popular confidence, and will discharge 
the duties of the several offices for which they are 
named with conscientious fidelity to the people and to 
the State. 

An effort to secure a reorganization of the 
party in New York city under the direction 
of the State Central Committee was defeated, 
A new State Committee was chosen, the dele- 
gates from each district designating its rep- 
resentative. This placed the control of that 
body in the hands of the wing of the party 
which had directed the proceedings of the con- 
vention. 

The Democratic State Committee held a 
meeting in New York city on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, and decided upon the holding of a 
State Convention at Albany on the 11th of 
October, to be made up of three delegates from 
each Assembly district. The new organization 
in the city of New York had been completed, 
the practical work of the Committee of One 
Hundred being carried on by a sub-Committee 
of Twenty-One. Efforts to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the Tammany Society had failed, and, 
when it was proposed in behalf of that body 
that the two organizations combine in sending 
delegates to the Albany Convention, answer 
was made by the following resolution, adopted 
by the General Committee of the County De- 
mocracy : 

Resolved, That the chairman and secretary of the 
organization be instructed to reply, in substance, that 
in this organization no central committee or authority 
has anything whatever to do with the election of delé- 
gates to the State Convention ; that the time has hap- 
vily come when no committee can meet and deal with 

ammany Hall, upon this or any kindred subject; 
that the Democrats throughout the city will meet and 
select delegates to the State Convention at primary 
meetings under a call as broad as the Democratic 
party ; and the chairman and secretary are instructed 
to express the regrets felt by the County Committee 
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of the New York County Democracy that Tammany 
Hall did not, when invited to do so by the Committee 
of One Hundred in January last, co-operate with that 
committee in the creation of a popular organization of 
the party now representing it in the various districts 
throughout the city, and to express the hope that, 
when the Assembly district committees are next 
elected, PoPReny Hall will show its desire for union 
and harmony in the party by urging all Democrats to 
g° in together at the primaries, where union can alone 

e effected, and, not as before, refuse to participate in 
the creation of a united party organization. 

A final report of the sub-Committee of 
Twenty-One, of which Abram S. Hewitt was 
chairman, was made on the 7th of October. It 
gave an account of the different steps taken, 
from the holding of the mass-meeting in De- 
cember, 1880, until the final completion of the 
organizationintheseveral Assembly districtsand 
in the county of New York as a whole. When 
the convention met in Albany, on the 11th of 
October, the first day was occupied with the 
temporary organization and the appointment 
of committees. There were contesting dele- 
gations from all the New York districts, but 
those representing the County Democracy were 
placed on the preliminary rolls, and the com- 
mittee on credentials, after a protracted hear- 
ing, reported in their fayor on the second day 
of the convention. The chairman of the com- 
mittee, in submitting the report, said: “ After 
the hearing, the committee, by a unanimous 
vote, find that the gentlemen now occupying 
seats in this convention on the preliminary roll 
were entitled to permanent seats, by virtue of 
their regularity as delegates from the county 
of New York.” This being adopted, both the 
Tammany and Irving Hall Associations were 
excluded from representation in the conven- 
tion, and debarred from all claims to regularity 
as part of the Democratic organization of the 
State. 

Erastus Brooks, of Richmond County, was 
chosen permanent chairman of the convention. 
The platform adopted was as follows: 

The Democratic party of New York again declares 
its fidelity to the principles set forth by the New 
York State Democratic Conventions of 1874, 1875, and 
1876, which were thrice approved at the ballot—boxes 
by the people of the Empire State, and were vindi- 
cated by the wise administrations of the Democratic 
State Executives then chosen, and to the principles 
set forth by the National Democratic Convention at 
St. Louis, which were approved by decisive popular 
and electoral majorities in the presidential election ot 
1876. The victories then won in this State and in the 
United States were in the name and for the sake ot 
reform. 

The  oeet aad were defrauded of the fruits of victory 
in the Federal election by the false count of the elect- 
oral votes in 1876, and the flagrant corruption in the 
election of 1880. ‘Reform throughont the Federal Ad- 
ministration is still a necessity. The continuing dis- 
closures of new and hitherto concealed plundering of 
the people’s funds by inner rings in the Treasury, the 
Post-Olfice,and the Interior Departments, demonstrate 
that reform is now more than ever a necessity. 

It remains for the National Democratic party to re- 
store the Federal Government to the fraternal spirit, 
the constitutional principles, the frugal expenditure, 
and the administrative purity of the fathers of the re- 
public, 
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Tt remains likewise for the Democracy of the State 
of New York, and is their first political duty, to re- 
sume and carry on to a successful completion in all 
departments of its government the great measures 
and policy of administrative reform which, between 
1874 and 1876, reduced by one half the burden of 
our State taxation, and which then, and during the 
three succeeding years, established throughout its ex- 
ecutive departments vigor, economy, and fidelity to 
public trusts. 

To that immediate duty this convention pledges 
the united efforts of the Democracy of New York, and 
the loyal devotion of the nominees whom it shall 
commend to the choice of’ their fellow-citizens. 

The assassination of the late President of the United 
States was a crime against authority, against free in- 
stitutions, and against humanity. We deplore and 
denounce the crime in all its public and private as- 
pects. We extend, as citizens, our most profound 
condolence to the family of the murdered Chief Mag- 
istrate, and regard with great gratification the univer- 
sal expressions of sympathy extended by all nations 
and peoples. 

We renew the expression of our demand for the re- 
funding of the national debt at the lowest possible 
rate of interest. 

The New York Democracy, as always, stands by 
gold and silver as the legal tender of the Constitution, 
and by the doctrine that all paper mediums of money 
must be based on those metals as the standard values 
of the world. 

We demand the payment, principal and interest, of 
every dollar of public indebtedness, 

‘Readjustment’? is repudiation. The act of the 
Northern Republican lea ers, in_giving the support 
of that party to repudiation in Virginia, Mississippi, 
Minnesota, and other States, is a national disgrace, 
dangerous as a precedent and destructive of the pub- 
lic credit. 

We call upon the Democrats in Congress to main- 
tain the standard of retrenchment by which their 
Democratic predecessors reduced the Federal expenses 
$40,000,000 in a year. 

We demand a thorough and immediate investiga- 
tion into the Star Route and other frauds upon the 
Federal Treasury, and a vigorous prosecution, already 
too long delayed, of all the participants, both hig 
and low, in these grave crimes, whereby the moneys 
of the people were stolen from the Treasury and the 
plunderers were made to provide a corruption fund, 
which was used to carry the last presidential election 
for the Republican party. 

We indorse and applaud the united and honest 
action, for Democratic principles and candidates, of 
the fitty-four Democratic members of the last Legis- 
lature. They honored their State, their party, and 
themselves. We denounce the Republican majority, 
because that majority defeated every measure of trans- 
portation reform, at the bidding of its masters, the 
corporations. It enacted jobs directly increasing the 
public burdens by millions. It failed to meet the 
urgent question of assessment and taxation reform. 
It refused the demand of the State for a feasible and 
enforcible excise law. It left the farmers of New 
York, where the action of the Governor placed them, 
at the mercy of the oleomargarine ring. It struck 
hands, for political greed, with the abettors of disease 
and deathin the metropolis. It prolonged the session 
of the Legislature far ito the summer, at an agere- 
gate expense of $300,000 to the people, It became, 
in a factional struggle of placemen, the participant in 
scandals and crimes tah brought dishonor and dis- 
grace upon the good name of our State. When the 
Republican Legislature adjourned the people rejoiced, 
as if delivered from a pestilence, and the officers of 
the law were obliged to begin the work of prosecut- 
ing the briberies and perjuries committed by corrupt 
leaders of that party while plying their vocation in 
the capital of the State. ts 

We are in favor of such a reform by legislative 
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enactment, as well as by administrative action, in the 
civil service of the country, as will substitute for the 
present periodical scramble for spoils, a wise system 
of appointment and promotion, by which the incum- 
bency of subordinate offices shall be regulated by law 
and depend only upon capacity and character, and 
demand that no assessments shal] be levied upon pub- 
lic officers for political purposes. 

The public welfare demands that the various ques- 
tions relating to chartered monopolies and the meth- 
ods of transportation should be met and decided, and 
we are in tavor of the adoption of measures to restrict 
the growing power of such monopolies. They should 
be subject to the supervision of commissioners estab- 
lished by public authority. All unjust discrimina- 
tions in the transportation of passengers and mer- 
chandise should be prohibited. The charges of cor- 
porations which have taken the property of private 
citizens for public use, should be limited to the cost 
of service, with a reasonable profit, instead of the 
mercenary exaction of ‘all the traffic will bear.’ 
We approve of the unanimous action of the Demo- 
cratic members of the last Legislature in providing 
for the early submission to the people of an amend-— 
ment to the Constitution in favor of free canals. 

The Democratic party, now and always unalterably 
opposed to centralization of power in either the State 
or Federal Governments, hereby requests its repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature to promote and make 
effective an amendment to the Constitution which 
shall extend the principle and the powers of local self- 
government to the cities of the State. 

To the record of the Democracy of New York we 
point with confidence. We challenge a comparison of 
its record with that furnished by the factions which 
were once the Republican party of this State. To the 
candidates of this convention we pledge a hearty sup- 
port, and we confidently submit our action, as the 
representatives of a free Democracy, to the good peo- 
ple of this Commonwealth for their verdict at the 
polls. 

The candidates put in nomination were: 
For Secretary of State, William Purcell, of 
Monroe; for Comptroller, George H. Lapham, 
of Yates; for Attorney-General, Roswell A. 
Parmenter, of Rensselaer; for State Treasurer, 
Robert A. Maxwell, of Genesee; for State En- 
gineer and Surveyor, Thomas Evershed, of Or- 
leans; for Judge of Court of Appeals, Augus- 
tus Schoonmaker, Jr., of Ulster. 

The election took place on the 8th of No- 
vember. During the canvass considerable op- 
position had been displayed in the Republican 
ranks to James W. Husted, the candidate for 
Treasurer, and there had been numerous di- 
visions in the nomination of candidates for 
members of the Legislature. The Anti-Mo- 
nopoly League used its influence for or against 
legislative candidates, according to their posi- 
tion on the railroad question; and in New 
York city the various Democratic factions 
made separate nominations in several districts. 
The result of the vote for Secretary of State 
was 416,915 for Carr, 408,893 for Purcell, and 
16,018 for Howe—total vote, 842,763; plural- 
ity of Republicans over Democrats, 13,022. 
The vote for Comptroller was slightly larger, 
the total being 843,107, and the Republican 
plurality 14,084. For Treasurer Mr. Husted 
was defeated; the total vote was 831,836; for 
Husted, 892,251; for Maxwell, 418,194; for 
Wood, 15,499—Maxwell’s plurality, 20,943. 
The rest of the Republican ticket was elected. 
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Congressmen were chosen in four districts to 
fill vacancies. In the ninth district, New York 
city, John Hardy, Democrat, was elected over 
Thomas Murphy, Republican, by 5,308 plural- 
ity, for the seat made vacant by the death of 
Fernando Wood. Inthe eleventh, also in New 
York city, Roswell P. Flower, Democrat, was 
elected over William W. Astor, Republican, by 
3,113, to the seat made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Levi P. Morton, appointed Minister to 
France. In the twenty-second, Charles R. 
Skinner, Republican, was elected over John 
Lansing, Democrat, by 3,154, to the seat made 
vacant by the resignation of Warner Miller, 
transferred to the United States Senate. In 
the twenty-seventh, James W. Wadsworth, Re- 
publican, was elected over James Faulkner, 
Democrat, by 2,486, to the seat vacated by E. 
G. Lapham, also transferred to the Senate. 
The Legislature chosen consisted of 17 Demo- 
crats and 15 Republicans in the Senate, and 67 
Democrats and 61 Republicans in the Assem- 
bly, giving the Democrats a majority in both 
branches for the first time in twelve years. 
Three of the Democratic Senators and 8 of the 
Democratic Assemblymen had been elected in 
New York city as candidates of the Tammany 
Society, which gave that body the balance of 
power between the two regular parties in the 
Legislature of 1882. An incident of some in- 
terest in the election was the choice of Mr. 
Seth Low for Mayor of Brooklyn. Amend- 
ments in the charter of that city gave the 
mayor full power to appoint and remove the 
heads of all departments in the municipal ad- 
ministration, and a vigorous effort was made 
to secure the election of a man who would ex- 
ercise this power independently, and without 
subserviency to any political organization. Mr. 
Low was the candidate selected with this view 
by independents of all parties, and he received 
the support of the Republicans, their regular 
candidate having withdrawn. 

The following statement exhibits the finances 
of the State for the year ending September 
80, 1881: 
$3,448,215 88 
14,940,408 90 


Total, § ssacnccncnices< cece pore eme nates $18,388,619 28 
12,856,760 57 


$5,581,858 71 
8,751,084 80 
6,986,370 O1 














Balance September 80, 1881.................. 
Receipts on account of the general fund during 

TG VOAN: cer srahinttaxiss aaceeoe eek eee 
Payments on watkaits ae oe se ntemeee teen 








Apparent: SUCplUS santas cen eee ee eee eee $1,764,664 79 
Balances due from county treasurers on State 
tax of 1880, acnisecl sl cmeetoncmere vice Seas 247,025 47 
Amount paid on account of 1881, included in 
tax levy payable in 1882...............-66- 1,021,272 51 
Total /UYplUsin ences serene teem eee $3,032,962 TT 
Deduct balances of 1880, appropriations unpaid 533,847 50 


Actual surplus September 80, 1881........... $2,499,615 27 


On the 30th of September, 1880, the total 
funded debt was $9,114,054.87, classified as 
general fund, Indian annuities, canal and boun- 
ty debt, viz. : , 
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$122,694 87 








Gamal iscrreraiseinntee ca ieters see Giccieciemiivionae ac 8,988,360 00 
Bountyivesccces sree atte re eee : 8.000 00 
BL OCA cravaratats (oe rela) state's «rai tiolel al Nalniere sceleveiaieicea'e $9,114,054 87 


On the 30th of September, 1881, the total 
funded debt was $9,109,054.87, classified as 
follows: 


General fund (Indian annuities).............. 
Canal 


$122,694 ST 
6,983,360 00 











DB OWN Uveemiertet aue sais stalin cies si n,0Taisiaisjesisiura tate 8,000 00 
otal ce ces tact cia ncies ce ciadion Sass wate $9,109,054 87 
Balance in the canal sinking-fund............ 2,422,981 57 
Canal debt unprovided for..........-...--00 6,560,878 43 
Btate debt September 30, 1880, after deducting 
the unapplied balances of the sinking-funds. 7,059,574 70 
OniSaptember SOvS8l 5. sis cess o0ax'soayeeee 6,683,073 30 
Net contributions to sinking-fund..... ...... $876,501 40 
Actual reduction of the debt by cancellation... 5,000 00 


The assessed value of property in the State 
is $2,681,257,606, of which $2,340,335,690 is 
real estate, and $340,921,916 personal prop- 
erty. According to competent authority, the 
actual value of personal property does not dif- 
fer materially from that of real estate in any 
industrial or commercial community, and the 
apparent disparity is due to the imperfect as- 
sessment of the former. The rate of taxation 
for State purposes for the fiscal year 1881-82 
is 2} mills on the dollar, of which 14, mills 
is for schools, 85 for general purposes, and 3, 
for canals. The yield of the State tax, if fully 
collected, will be $6,032,829.61. The rate of 
taxation is the lowest since 1856. The year 
was a very unfavorable one for the State ca- 
nals, owing in part to a falling off in the bulk 
of grain transportation from the West, and in 
part to the unusual competition between the 
trunk-lines of railroads, which reduced their 
rates far below the normal level. In 1880 
there were 6,457,656 tons moved on the ca- 
nals; in 1881 only 5,175,505. The rates were 
also lower than usual—4,85, cents per bushel 
for corn, and 47, for wheat. Deducting State 
tolls, 1,8; cents for wheat and 25, for corn, 
the return for the carrier was but $1.28 per 
ton from Buffalo to New York. The westward 
movement, notwithstanding the removal of 
tolls, was only 1,365,418 tons against 1,518,290 
in 1880. The revenues of the canals amounted 
to $818,264.61, while the expenses were $1,- 
023,907.06. 

On the 31st of December, 1880, there were 
161 fire-insurance companies doing business in 
the State, of which 86 were New York State 
companies, 53 of other States, and 22 foreign, 
with total assets of $146,398,641; liabilities, 
including capital stock, $97,784,334, and net 
surplus, $48,614,307. These companies re- 
ceived during the year a gross cash income of 
$66,420,034, and their gross cash expenditure 
was $60,925,644. During the year six other 
State and three foreign fire-insurance compa- 
nies were admitted to transact business in this 
State. Four New York fire-insurance compa- 
nies discontinued business and re-insured their 
risks, and three other State companies with- 
drew their agencies and ceased to do business 
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in the State. Twelve life-insurance companies, 
organized under the laws of New York, were 
in operation, with aggregate assets of $214,- 
647,574; liabilities, $177,357,829; surplus, 
$37,289,744. Of other State life-insurance 
companies, 18 were conducting business in this 
State, having assets of $203,308,435; liabili- 
ties, $169,031,510; and surplus to policy-hold- 
ers, $34,271,925. Of marine-insurance com- 
panies, 18 were transacting business in this 
State; of which 10 were foreign, 6 New York, 
and 2 other State companies, with assets 
amounting to $21,315,263, and a net surplus 
of $4,448,177. There were also two New York 
and two other State casualty companies, doing 
business, with $2,112,022 assets, and $843,004 
surplus. Securities for the protection of pol- 
icy-holders insured by the various insurance 
companies doing business in this State, of 
the kind and amount required by statute, were 
held on deposit by the Insurance Department 
on the 31st of December, 1880, as follows: 


New York Stato: Lifoy. cnc cccewcsclsee 6 $3,977,560 
New York: Oasualty «5 0\:2csi1--/oleeiia/slels 201,426 


Now. Yorks Pires. Sisseses sroeae hee 1,562,000 
Othor State Pirec..2s dicts decease ce nets 20,100 
MOLOL SI es aves cs siaatelarheeeae elaine herons 7,060,000 

ARETE PRO cia si yolcicrenislalcise ls steers stars $12,821,086 


On October 1, 1881, 72 banks of discount 
and deposit were engaged in active business, 
under the provisions of the State banking 
laws, and their condition was as follows: 


RSOULCOB acne veers on neces enos $113,468,572 


Capital scaceein whew tate ssistwe ellen 19,025,700 
Surplusiand. profits... <0 <0mceees cence 8,928,175 
Wire depositors’. acsecnee cesses 15,717,180 
‘Other labilitios Piya ceat aac scree tents 9,792,567 


During the year deposits increased $138,921,- 
357; profits, $869,895; loans and discounts, 
$11,242,376. The net aggregate increase in 
assets was $13,612,817. Five new banking 
associations organized during the year, and 
one changed from a State to a National bank ; 
leaving four as the net increase in number of 
associations. 

One hundred and twenty-eight savings-banks 
reported July 1, 1881; 11 of which were in 
process of voluntary liquidation and did not 
receive deposits. No savings-bank closed dur- 
ing the year. In July a certificate of authori- 
zation was granted for a savings-bank in Buf- 
falo, that being the only one organized since 
1875. The condition of the savings-banks on 
July 1st was as follows: 





IRESOUTCES seine cieiga leit iarsistela Nioieeisien sielaie $424,204,808 
Due depositors. . --. 870,672,297 
Surplus......... ay 53,308,883 
Other Habilities. (esis ciceneciewcose css 229,127 
Number of open accounts............. 995,742 


The increase in the several items during the 
year was as follows: 


RRESOUNCESs «mainte tale ete sieine sisiee $47,993,568 


Deposits .. 2... ve cwscsnscceessenssc ccs 85,210,727 
Buarplus <a: sean eveiscvieisisianiaisiesiae/eis 12,759,929 
82,879 


Open accounts...+-.s.eeseerereeeerees 
There are thirteen trust, loan, and mortgage 
companies in operation in tho State, owning 
$130,000,000 assets. The aggregate capital em- 
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ployed is $12,000,000. During the year one new 
trust company organized. ‘There are ten cor- 
porations for the safe-keeping and guarantee- 
ing of personal property, two of which organ- 
ized during the year; the capital invested be- 
ing $1,976,900. 

The total amount of salt inspected on the 
Onondaga salt springs reservation for the fis- 
cal year ending September 30th, was 7,633,- 
894 bushels, and the financial operations of 
the agency were as follows: 


Mutiosroollected Ae Aaeiatets et «tates. othe $76,334 47 
Penalties, rents, and sales .............. 130 00 





Total’receiptsey seer. cesses cc Ses $76,464 47 
Expenses incurred.......... depiiaeecsint 59,470 24 
Surplus revenue........... coccceees $16,994 23 


The following are the common-school statis- 
tics for the year ending September 80th: 


Total receipts.......... aa eaie aw Wiescineley $11,984,715 08 
sLotalvexpen diuUresetiicssceecrce wearer: 10,808,802 40 


Amount paid for teachers’ wages............. 7,175,505 22 
Amount paid for school-houses, repairs, fur- 

MUCHO MG COMte ee est ieiicerde miaciclsccemiiees tere 1,467,361 00 
Estimated value of school-houses and sites... 31,091,630 00 
Number of school-houses..............0-200 11,894 
Number of school districts, exclusive of cities, 11,248 
Number of teachers employed for the legal 

POTERUOMSCHOOLS. . > cadsiemisicicsies dies'vodciecwee 20,728 
Number of teachers employed during any por- 

GLOMEOAAUNE RY CAN. 5.5) s1 oxcsecara, oes oie acaiai0s » ais,0saitiotes 80,826 
Number of children attending public schools, . 1,021,282 


Number of persons attending normal schools. 5,944 
Number of children of school age in private 
108,309 


BONOOS Hae mei naetyeleicie Ge ele cons see tne cine 
Number of yolumes in school-district libraries. 707,155 
1,662,818 


Number of persons in the State between the 

ages of five and twenty-one years.......... 

Reports received by the Regents of the Uni- 
versity were from 22 literary colleges, compris- 
ing 388 instructors, 4,389 students, and repre- 
‘senting property to the amount of $17,240,400; 
also returns from 236 academical institutions, 
with 1,182 instructors and 31,036 pupils. 

For the first time in their history, the State 
Prisons were self-sustaining during the year. 
‘The earnings of the convicts were sufficient 
for current expenses, leaving a small balance 
to the credit of the prisons. The average 
number of prisoners confined at Auburn, Clin- 
ton, and Sing Sing, in the last four years, was 
as follows: 


BiB 10 dal SS Oe te ease Create os 2,970 
BLOG2"| 188i eee ee 2,997 


The following statement shows the amount 
of the earnings and expenditures on account of 
the several prisons for the fiscal year : 





SING SING. 
Earnings,.... Faroe ai pd drs aa Vs ¥/(kip'96;9 in bere eRe ETT $229,254 14 
LExD MSCS EWE + a ANGh Gen oc kheee aba an ceeeeee 187,127 20 
PUELUP IIH Uisieiste ote clots arash bed ut TRMNR GA NEARER AM $42,126 94 
AUBURN. 
SATIN Bisa ome eis ese stelorrisls 2 $113,658 63 
UXpPOHBEBlel vninewese dels 118,781 85 
DOHiGlENGYcesekeste's cape anes $5,123 22 
CLINTON, 
Barings een eee teaskewe $61,443 14 
FixpeMhoph he cpes. cee ee 97,882 51 
Denicleticyameeverh meets: raed 86,489 87 
———— $41,562 59 
Actual surplus for the Yar. saSecerve nets $564 85 
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The average number of inmates in the EI- 
mira Reformatory was 498. The cost of main- 
tenance was $40,860.37. Thirty acres of land 
have been purchased for $3,000, within the 
corporate limits of the city of Hudson, for a 
House of Refuge for Women, and $100,000 has 
been appropriated for the establishment of the 
institution. Expenditures in behalf of the in- 
stitutions under the supervision of the State 
Board of Charities amounted to $9,860,800, 
derived from the following sources: 











Stateof New. York:.,....«s- eee ceeenere $918,044 
Cities and:countiosy:.cciss.c.c see eneeeee 4,707,314 
Labor'of inmates smrimertssaiensneemene 126,978 
Paying’ paticnts, 2) sare: os4 vege eeeeenee 268,669 
Donations:...cjasccase cee. 1,152,754 
Income of inyested funds. 879,216 
Toans;. « «1.,~.cssuunbiacteteave 668,392 
Non-enumerated sources..... -. 1,148,983 

Dotals.sicsiccas satus olacisueaceeeee -. $9,360,300 

Expenses were divided as follows: 

State institutionssesss.seee fen cence eee $1,571,641 
County poor-houses.............-ece+e0% 1,170,842 
City almshouses) cise a. .0.ay chem asereie . 1,117,878 
Orphan asylums and other homes. 4,035,835 
Hospitdlascierse ne. Bee 1,302,158 
Dispensarie 161,946 

Dotalt nine: ites. ce cee te ome eee $9,860,300 


The constantly increasing number of insane 
persons is exhibited by the following state- 
ment of the number of inmates of the various 
State and local asylums, poor-houses, and pri- 
vate asylums, for the past five years: 


October 1, 1881 284.2. 005. Saeco ce eee 10,059 
AD Tc READS 8 fa 53 
ED (NF 1879, Sc HUR ee chi Se ee 9.015 
dt a STS Sica cache naa eae 8,781 
See 1S netic ote ee 7,921 


The new Asylum for the Insane at Bingham- 
ton has been brought into use during the past 
year, and contains a considerable number of 
patients. 

The number of immigrants landed at Castle 
Garden from January 1st to December 10th 
was 423,350, and the estimated number at the 
close of the year was 440,000. The number of 
arrivals during each of the last ten years was: 








| 
YEARS. Number. YEARS. Number. 

| 
OTe ecinescieee 294,581 TST ac oteacenenne | 54,586 
LS TSi. Sea. ieee 266,818 LETS. ser eee 75,847 
OTE oid Movant 140,041 TOTO. ctertccertae 185,070 
US TOce Ja ucisemeaa 84,560 T1880... ce eee 827,871 
PESTON. FOES ee 68,264 1881, about...... 440,000 








The work of the State Board of Health in 
abating nuisances, improving the sanitary con- 
dition of various localities, diffusing useful in- 
formation, and promoting the establishment of 
local organizations, has been of great and gen- 
erally acknowledged value. 

The State Capitol is still unfinished, though 
it is occupied by the Legislature and executive 
officers. There was paid on its account during 
the fiscal year ending September 30th, $1,392,- 
828.75, and from October 1st to the end of the 
year $250,000 was advanced to the commis- 
sioners. Of this structure, the State Comp- 
troller, in his annual report, says: ‘‘ With the 
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expenditure of this last amount [$210,000 re- 
maining subject to the draft of the commis- 
sioners], the ‘ magnificent fraud,’ as some one 
has aptly termed it, will have cost the tax- 
payers of the State, in round numbers, $13,000,- 
000, and the end is not yet. At the present 
rate of expenditure its total cost when com- 
pleted will fully reach $20,000,000, and when 
completed it will not meet the wants for which 
it was intended. Three fifths of the building 
are taken up in halls and corridors, and, al- 
though it covers more than three acres of 
ground, all the departments of the government 
can not be accommodated within it, and one or 
two will be forced to remain in their present 
quarters. A great many of its lower rooms 
are dark and damp, and unwholesome; the 
acoustics of the Assembly chamber are so bad 
that it is almost impossible to hear any debate ; 
the Court of Appeals hesitates to occupy the 
chamber assigned it on account of the wretched 
manner in which it is lighted. Add to this the 
fact that when completed it will be an annual 
burden of between $150,000 and $200,000 for 
care and repairs, and that another stone may 
crack or crumble in the arch of the Assembly 
and possibly precipitate the whole to the cel- 
lar below, and the people of this State have a 
monument of folly, whose greatest good will be 
as a warning to future generations to plan well, 
and to calculate well the cost before building.” 

A site for an agricultural-experiment sta- 
tion has been selected near the village of 
Geneva, in Ontario County. Efforts looking 
to the holding of an International Exhibition 
in the city of New York have been suspended, 
but not definitely abandoned. On the 22d of 
January the obelisk, known as ‘ Cleopatra’s 
Needle,” which was presented to the United 
States Government by the Khedive of Egypt, 
and brought over by Lieutenant Gorringe of 
the navy, at the private expense of Mr. Will- 
iam H. Vanderbilt, was successfully placed in 
position in Central Park, New York. 

Mayor Grace, of New York city, endeavored 
to exercise his power of removing three of the 
Police Commissioners for neglect of duty, the 
principal allegations against them relating to 
the cleaning of the streets. After a prolonged 
hearing he decided upon their removal in the 
latter part of August, but this action required 
the approval of the Governor in order to be 
effective. His approval was withheld on the 
ground that at the time the mayor’s action 
was taken the power and responsibility of the 
Police Commissioners in the matter of street- 
cleaning had been taken away by the new law 
providing for a separate street-cleaning depart- 
ment. 

An incident of some interest in the city of 
New York was the consolidation of the ele- 
yated railroad companies. For two years the 
roads had been operated by the Manhattan 
Railway Company under leases from the other 
two companies which owned the roads, name- 
ly, the New York and the Metropolitan Ele- 
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vated Railroad Companies. Under these leases 
the first-named company had agreed to pay all 
charges and expenses, including taxes and in- 
terest on bonds, amounting to about $21,000,- 
000, and to furnish dividends of 10 per cent on 
the capital stock of $6,500,000 of each of the 
other companies. It had also issued and di- 
vided between those companies as a further 
consideration $18,000,000 of stock of its own, 
although it had no road and had incurred no 
expense for construction or equipment, and 
this stock represented no outlay of capital. 
Early in this year the Manhattan Company 
was in default for taxes and dividends, and it 
was evident that it had assumed a burden 
which it could not carry. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral began suit against it in May for the pur- 
pose of effecting its dissolution. The grounds 
alleged were insolvency, forfeiture of its char- 
ter before the leases of May, 1879, were en- 
tered into, and illegal action in making those 
leases, and in increasing the capital stock. In 
July this suit was abandoned in New York 
city, and a new one brought before Judge 
Westbrook, at Kingston, based on allegations 
of insolvency only. Receivers were appointed 
and placed in charge of the property and busi- 
ness of the elevated roads. All the companies 
were involved in litigation during the summer, 
and the stock was much depressed. The pur- 
pose of one of the suits was to recover from 
the Manhattan Company the property of the 
New York Company, on the ground that the 
terms and conditions of the lease had not been 
fulfilled. There were at the same time intima- 
tions of proceedings by the Manhattan for the 
recovery of its stock, or the par value thereof 
in money, from the other companies, on the 
ground that no consideration had been given 
for it. A decision rendered by Judge West- 
brook on the 21st of October denied the claim 
of the New York Company for the recovery 
of its property, and intimated that there might 
be a valid counter-claim for the value of the 
Manhattan stock. Other decisions, one of 
them rendered by the United States Circuit 
Court, held the agreement and leases of May, 
1879, valid as against the stockholders, and 
upheld the doctrine that the boards of direc- 
tion had power to enter into and modify 
agreements without the express approval of 
stockholders. On the 22d of October the old 
agreement was modified so as to reduce the 
obligations and payments of the Manhattan 
Company, which had passed under a new con- 
trol, and immediately afterward the receivers 
were discharged and the company’s affairs 
placed in the keeping of its officers and direct- 
ors. Subsequently still another compact was 
made whereby the Manhattan Company was 
to issue $13,000,000 more of its own stock to 
be exchanged for that of the other companies, 
thus practically absorbing them and consoli- 
dating the entire system under an undivided 
control. Serious charges were made that the 
entire proceedings were virtually directed by 
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a combination of stock operators, and that the 
Attorney-General and Judge Westbrook had 
used their powers to promote the purposes of 
this combination. The latter was accused of 
shaping judicial action from first to last in its 
interest, and of giving important hearings and 
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rendering decisions in the private offices of the 


parties interested. 


The following table gives the population of 
the State, by counties, as finally returned by 
the census of 1880, and as compared with the 


returns of 1870: 
































































































COUNTIES. 1880. 1870, COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. COUNTIES. 1880. 1870, 
A DAD eee: 154,890 183,052 Herkimer....... 42,669 89,929 |} Richmond...... 88,991 83,029 
Allegany......... 41,810 40,814 Jefferson ....... 66,108 65,415 Rockland....... 27,690 25,213 
Broome.......... 49,483 44,103 Kings enenenc 599,495 | 419,921 St. Lawrence.... 85,997 84,826 
Cattaraugus.,....| 55,806 43,909 ewisaneertncce 81,416 28,699 Saratoga........ 55,156 51,529 
Oayuges. ne. . cee. 65,081 59,550 Livingston...... 89,562 38,309 Schenectady .... 23,538 21,347 
Chautauqua,..... 65,842 59,327 Madison........ 44,112 43,522 Schoharie....... 82,910 88,340 
Chemung........ 43,065 85,231 Monroe.........] 144,903 | 117,868 Sehuyloricak sa 18,842 18,989 
Chenango........ 89,891 40,564 Montgomery.... 88,315 84,457 Seneca... 29,278 27,823 
GOlintonietronee 50,897 47,947 New York... 1,206,299 | 942,292 Steuben . 77,586 67,717 
Columbia........ 47,928 47,044 Niagara... 54,173 59,487 Suffolk .... ° 53,888 46,924 
Cortland... .. . 25,825 25,178 Oneida.,........] 115,475 | 110,008 Sullivan........ 82,491 84,550 
Delaware........| 42,721 42,972 Onondaga... 117,893 | 104,188 Tiogacsetes cere 82,673 80,572 
Dutchess........ 79,184 74,041 Ontario..... ae 49,541 45,108 Tompkins ...... 34,445 83,178 
BORIG session nets Ss 219,884 178.699 Orange ccicaine: 83,220 80,902 Wisteria wesc 85,838 84,075 
IBBEX se ctejacts sees’ 84,515 29,042 Oriesns......... 30,128 27,689 Warren, onsets 25,179 22,592 
Franklin... ..0c0. 82,390 80,271 Oswego,........ TT,911 77,941 Washington..... 47,871 49,568 
Rulton eee 80,985 | 27,064 || Otsego ..... ....{ 61,897 | 48967 |] Wayne......... 51,700 | 47,710 
Genesee......... 82,806 81,606 Datnamtiessierceis 15,181 15,420 Westchester....| 108,988 181,848 
Greene yo cess es 82,695 81,832 Quedns geese 90,574 73,803 Wyoming...... 80,907 29,164 
ve 
Hamilton........ 38,923 2,960 Rensselaer...... 115,828 99,549 BY ates\ severe ries 21,087 19,595 
PLHOUS LALO ntti cleC etn eisiovas c-asiatersis ets QUT eran eee eee ce se eces eee ccrcsenseceseccenscccece 5,082,871 | 4,882,759 
The total population of New York city, as 
" i ’ STATE. Whit Colored, Total. 
finally returned by the census of 1880, is 1,206,- ree Gans ee 
299, including 727,629 native and 478,670 for- Alabama................... 864 47 411 
eign-born, Of the native-born, 708,677 are ATKANSGS..........-....-++. - < 2 
white, and 18,952 colored. The cosmopolitan Culifornia...12.1.°12112221) 712 8 720 
: 7 Colorado alee rearracs 50 bisler 50 
character of the population is shown by the Oenccntn ] gare ong ee 
following statement of countries of which the Dakota... fea eS 6 3 1%g 
foreign-born are natives: Delawaresna.. sates setae 268 166 434 
District of Columbia ........ 651 856 1,007 
COUNTRIES. Number. COUNTRIES. Number, ee oh terete teeter eee es ae ee + oH 
Peer c ccc ress ee eseses ‘ + 
Tdabowtnice Sennen te eee 1 once 1 
PATTI CA rae eiretstaan ate 87 12,228 cea 
Asia eo RS 119 op). TUB see cavsh sseneyaeae ere a8 1414 
Atlantic islands. .... 35 106 Tndin Territory.....2 2.122! ra a 
Australasia...... .. 115 ES We peerpeny marat ire. TooaGs ee rs oka 
: 4748 BOgMe LONE ccetecelseieeieseetemeiee 
81098 66 pie als iwiolagsfuicfeiaisietneiee siete ae e 65 
LL toss 9,020 a 0 y Se siegie ce oeene ete i bic oe T4T 
Danica eee B56 Fi 4°551 a wy volsvelart eitisemmacters ate oy 1,284 
Central America.... 17 || Sandwich and Pa- BrnG seh stasis paket ss et at 2,014 
: ary Maryland ........ 2,524 1,287 8,611 
Ching iienctacncasics TAT cific islands. ..... 59 ‘Massaghuscts 10'400 T59 ’ 
Cabarete tres ck 1,644 || Scotland........... B083 Le Sec eae tee ae Meee 
Denmark........:.. 1,096 || South American isl- Mie ee a aes Ay 2 co 
England............ 29,767 || ands..... .... SERN MOT:” Feeney ean ree eae in Z 128 
EUPOPO os svicisn ne 62; WAS palni ne sPataeiersts sieie 669 Mice BSA DOs vies ielerscesninitie)ajeinlers 623 au 179 
Mrancossy ears. 9,910 || Sweden ........... B10ee ee gee ene = E 638 
Germany........... 153,482 || Switzerland........ BDIS 4 aro ee ee Pe oe -: 5 
Greecedcabasesasias 69nl| Durkee se atciesc cite TT Ne aa 2 sinks 28 
Greenland.......... WN; Walogare tonestc: O20 rae ee eee ‘ : 8 
Holland.....202212: 1,860 || West Indies....... gla. Now emp atestae a nee t 1,287 
PIU PAF. cccieuheslie 4,101 || Born at seat....... 93 New Mosieg SNS Sih Ss asciers 16,8 si 956 17,987 
Reelin etek vat 198°595 New eae Sohineimaetee Tae ; 2T woes _ 2T 
xe oa tei eseitesay oe 9,502 647,299 
The population of the various wards of the Ono ns ais | “as | ons 
city in 1880 was as follows: Oregon... -+-+e0- oe te 1 "29 
CNNSVIV ANIA we sicntue scien 32 730 11,055 
ae Deateaoe ae tay Rhode Island...c. cess ese 1,409 50 ,459 
ara par ee ee on 30171 South Carolina............. 922 880 1,802 
811882 Tennogaes babisianegiieeh seikle 850 88 888 
54188 ee Abinseyats nusinin eieises alee aiatete - i ae 
ren Vermont S sistejelelsiale mt lsrataetsteirs 1,601 3% 12 1,613 
158191 Virginia, cStncncenmase rein 1,207 8,689 4,896 
86015 Washington Territory... cca 8 Aine 8 
66.53 West Virginia sce cercteet 69 81 100 
111606 WASCONRIN peimisetetinaee 447 3 450 
23°388 wyoming piel nainisifuisisutirasite 4 3 4 
Boge. AL BOD. creursecene cen 16 16 





The native-born citizens hail from the fol- 
lowing States and Territories : 


* Not stated, t Foreign. 








The valuation of property in the State avd 
the several counties, as returned by the cen- 
sus of 1880, is as follows: 
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er ce ae en eee ee 























. | Assessed valua-| Total assessed 
COUNTIES. Poe tion of personal] valuation of 
property. property. 

PAID ROY eerie ee $64,295,172 | $4,977,970 | $69,278,142 
Allegany........ 10,117,160 1,286,574 11,403,784 
Broome CREE 11,978,646 4,174,360 18,158,006 
Cattaraugus..... 11,675,021 1,660,884 18,835,355 
Oayiipa ents eee 21,129,631 8,711,775 24,841,406 
Chautauqua..... 18,192,832 8,158,141 21,845,973 
Chemung....... 12,312,462 728,100 13,085,562 
Chenango....... 12,830,182 8,015,075 15,845,207 
Olintoni-h osnkess 7,263,130 1,254,186 8,517,316 
Columbia... 22,748,200 5,276,905 28,025,105 
Cortland... 7,786,530 1,168,724 8,955,304 
Delaware ... 9,715,784 1,674,684 11,390,418 
Dutchess ....... 86,045,422 6,217,232 42,262,654 
MMO cm celesonic 72,102,071 9,949,998 $2,052,069 
DBSexie cea gaye 8,017,305 900,826 8,918,181 
Branktin i204... 5,594,655 1,149,216 6,743,871 
WUMlGOMS wood eters, | 5,051,554 272,998 5,324,547 
Genesee ........ | 15,041,300 2,596,226 17,687,526 
Greene......... 8,666,246 541,056 9,207,302 
Hamilton....... 798,709 1,300 800,009 
Herkimer....... 13,455,693 1,507,179 14,962,877 
Jefferson........ 17,754,311 4,315,476 22,069,787 
Kinga. as. 240,875,273 15,742,996 256,618,269 
OWIS! sic<csice ss | 6,896,396 824,740 7,721,136 
Livingston.... . 15,630,007 2,412,081 18,642,038 
Madison ........ 12,295,942 2,781,720 15,077,662 
Monroe..... be 52,336,450 3,538,804 55,870,254 
Montgomery.... 14,810,186 888,299 15,198,485 
New York...... 1,049,340,836 | 197,532,075 | 1,246,872,411 
Niagara....... zt 18,253,086 1,887,414 20,140,500 
Oneidas:..sjnceos | 89,476,037 5,611,494 45,087,531 
Onondaga....... 40,137,456 8,505,304 43,642,760 
Ontario... ....... 19,129,121 8,956,590 23,085,711 
Orange ......... 29,890,982 7,035,035 86,836,017 
Orleans’. cess. 11,520,821 1,744,728 13,265,549 
Oswego......... 18,900,554 1,766,422 20,666,976 
Otsez0..... 262008 15,710,329 1,566,809 17,277,188 
Putnam..... ... 5,356,370 | 1,510,129 6,866,499 
Queens.......... 85,935,460 2,702,100 88,637,560 
Rensselaer...... 87,398,528 4,514,629 41,913,157 
Richmond ...... 10,766,906 482,050 11,248,956 
Rockland....... 9,569,131 | 1,380,903 11;250,034 
Bavatoga...- 2. 16,432,874 2,624,180 19,057,054 
Schenectady..... 8,147,581 590,047 8,737,628 
Schoharie. ...... 7,395,379 872,876 8,268,255 
Schuyler........ 5,067,586 738,518 5,806,099 
PEUBCAL cis irasv'v 10,546,313 1,782,057 12,328,370 
Steuben......... 15,672,665 2,237,970 17,910,635 
St. Lawrence 18,554,607 2,254,275 20,808,882 

Ole eeic.csis 12,851,528 1,861,560 14,718,083 
Sullivan......... 4,287,482 248,420 4,535,902 
MOGR ih cers cscs 8,692,061 896.710 9,088,771 
Tompkins....... 10,244,474 | 1,612,862 11,557,336 
Wistert te ,. 1: 15,230,273 | 3,191,606 18,471,879 
Warren....... a 4,268,685 470,473 4,739,163 
Washington..... 16,770,697 | 3,339,979 20,110,586 
Wayne......... 19,215,460 | 1,813,078 21,028,583 
Westchester..... ~ §6,785,723 | 8,935,032 60,720,755 
Wyoming....... 9,374,933 1,232,025 10,656,963 
BYACOS: eislasivesye ss 10,070,185 810,100 10,880,285 

otal cccewa $2,326,669,813 $352,469,320 | $2,679,139,183 





Charles J. Folger, Chief Judge of the Court 
of Appeals, resigned his office on the 14th of 
November, to accept the position of Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States. The 
Governor designated Associate Judge Charles 
Andrews for the vacant place, and appointed 
Charles L. Benedict, of Brooklyn, to succeed 
Judge Andrews. 

A National Tariff Convention was held in 
the hall of the Cooper Union, New York city, 
on the 29th and 30th of November, which was 
taken up chiefly with a discussion of changes 
in the national tariff. A declaration in favor 
of abolishing the internal revenue taxes was 
defeated. The general purport of the discus- 
sion and declarations of the convention was 
favorable to the maintenance of high protect- 


ive duties. 
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NICARAGUA (Repfprica pr Nicaragua), 
one of the five independent states of Central 
America, Lying between latitude 10° 45’ and 
14° 55’ north, and longitude 88° 15’ and 87° 38’ 
west, it is bounded on the north by Honduras, 
on the east by the Oaribbean Sea, on the south 
by Costa Rica, and on the west by the Pacitic 
Ocean. The area of the republic is variously 
given at from 52,000 to 58,000 square miles, 
and the population is estimated at 300,000. 
The northern boundary, with Honduras, is un- 
settled, but the Coco or Segovia River is gen- 
erally considered as the dividing line between 
the two countries; yet in some recent Central 
American maps that line is placed northwest 
of the stream first named. The territorial 
division is into eight departments, which, with 
their chief towns, are as follows: 






DEPARTMENTS. Chief towns, 
MANAG Hadid dsr ase seriertesieset Managua, 
Granada coeesscee tase cccceutrce tee Granada. 

ODER aiavete tars ialatere'sisve.siaiaverin ciaeiestaicisicterernets Leon. 
Bivasy: hist samneeapecumenee ... Rivas. 
Chinandega «sons decaemsieese sone ... Chinandega. 
Ghontales: 72 eng-.ccsascsnicsee. tact Acoyapa. 
Matagalpancuidect .caevontccutree tes Matagalpa. 
INWOVS SOO VIA <.isjoc:ctelasisisjole miele eaioronele Ocotal. 


The Mosquito Territory, or Reserva Mos- 
quita, a narrow strip of land on the Atlantic 
coast of Nicaragua, and inhabited by the Mos- 
quito Indians, ruled by a cacique or king, is 
under the protection of Great Britain. 

By the terms of the new constitution, adopt- 
ed on August 19, 1858, after the filibuster war, 
Nicaragua is under a popular representative 
government, the power being divided into 
three branches—legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial. The legislative power resides in a Sen- 
ate and a Chamber of Deputies, the first com- 
posed of ten members, and the second of 
eleven. The executive power is vested in a 
President, aided by (at present) three minis- 
ters. The presidential period is four years, 
and no person can be re-elected to that office. 
The judicial power is divided into two sec- 
tions, one of which resides in Leon and the 
other in Granada. They are composed of four 
magistrates each, and appeals may be made 
from either section to the other. The magis- 
trates are elected by Congress for four years 
each; and one half of the members of each 
section are changed during each legislative pe- 
riod. 

The present President of the Republic is 
Sefior Don Joaquin Zayala, inaugurated on 
March 1, 1879; and the Cabinet of 1880 was 
composed of the following ministers: Foreign 
Affairs and Public Instruction, Dr. A. Car- 
denas; Interior, Justice, and Public Worship, 
Licentiate V. Navas; and Finance, War, and 
Marine, Colonel J. Elizondo. 

The President of the Senate is Sefior Don 
A. H. Rivas; and the President of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, Sefior Don A. Zavala. 

The Consul-General of Nicaragua in New 
York is Mr. Alexander J. Cotheal, and the 
Consul is Mr. O. R. Flint. 

The United States Minister, accredited to 
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the five Central American republics and resi- 
dent at Guatemala, is Dr. Cornelius A. Logan. 

According to the new military code, all 
Nicaraguans between the ages of eighteen and 
fifty-five years are compelled to serve in the 
army. The conscription list comprised, in 
1878, a total of 44,788 men, as follows: First 
category, 30,264; second category, 10,297; 
third category, 4,227; conscripts from the 
first category, 24,686; contingent assigned to 
the departments, 646. 

In Nicaragua, as in the other Spanish-Amer- 
ican states, much zeal and energy are dis- 
played by the Government in promoting the 
cause of public instruction. The number of 
primary schools in the republic in 1879 was 
135 (of which 107 were for males), with 137 
. teachers, and an aggregate attendance of 8,596. 
There were, also, numerous private schools. 
The annual expenditure for primary education 
is reported at $50,000. The intermediate and 
higher branches of learning are taught in seven 
colleges and five schools distributed through- 
out the country, with fifty teachers and 612 
scholars. Normal instruction is given in the 
College of Granada and in that of El Espiritu 
Santo, at Leon, pursuant to special contracts 
with the Government. Efforts were being 
made for the re-establishment of the old uni- 
versity. 

The national revenue for the fiscal year 
187980 amounted to $2,486,093, of which 
$906,347 were derived from the customs de- 
partment; and the expenditure to $2,570,187 ; 
thus constituting a deficit of $184,044. 

The national debt is set down by foreign 
economists at $1,159,571 in consolidated bonds, 
and $18,703 in bullion; but national econo- 
mists have of late taken pains to proclaim and, 
if possible, to prove that “the republic has no 
foreign debt, since the only one by which it 
was encumbered—the so-called ‘ Barclay debt’ 
—dating from the time of the Federation, has 
been canceled long ago.” Whether in the 


form, however, of original obligations or goy- 
ernment bonds, the indebtedness still exists: 
consolidation may precede, but it does not in- 
volve, extinction. 

The subjoined tables exhibit the values of 
the foreign trade of Nicaragua for the years 
1877-80 : 








IMPORTS. 
Values, YEARS. Values, 
Pode PL DL CLG 1810), asco baer $1,466,369 
doris 918,461 | 18805) >. cen scene 1,470,114 
EXPORTS, 
YEARS. Values. YEARS. Values, 
LOUTH! Ae Seek $1,276,069 | 1879.............. $1,650,709 
STB: creme oiaivaty 1,319,183) | 1880.0050.. ce/iniiete 2,057,622 





The chief staples of export are India-rubber, 
coffee, gold and silver, dye-stuffs (principally 
indigo), deer-skins, cedar-wood, etc. 

The present era of peace affords the Govern- 
ment an opportunity, which it has embraced, 
of increasing the means of communication, and 
particularly those facilitating the transport of 
products from the interior to the coast. At 
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the present time there is in course of construc- 
tion a line of railway from the Pacific sea-board 
to the great Jake of Managua, »2a Corinto, 
Chinandega, and Leon, the lake terminus being 
at Modbita. The remainder of the route to 
the Atlantic will be performed by means of 
steamers of five feet draught. The work of 
canalizing the river San Juan for that pur- 
pose had already been commenced. On the 
completion of the bridge across the Paso de 
Caballos (a narrow arm of the sea separating 
from the mainland the island on which the port 
of Corinto stands), through trains will begin 
to run between Corinto and Chinandega. The 
branch from the latter point to Leon was being 
rapidly pushed forward toward completion. 

That the project of opening an interoceanic 
canal through Nicaraguan territory, far from 
having been relinquished, is likely soon to be- 
come an accomplished fact, is apparent from 
the following report: 


Wasuineton, December 15, 1881. 


The bill introduced to-day by Senator Miller, of 
California, ‘‘to incorporate the Marine Canal Com- 
pany of Nicaragua,” names as persons to be so incor- 

orated, U. S. Grant, E. D. Morgan, H. J. Jewett, 
Heward Potter, William R. Garrison, Frederick Bil- 
lings, George B. Loring, William L. Merry, William 
B. Franklin, Solon Humphreys, Frederick Butter- 
field, EK. F. Beale, William H. Barnum, George F. 
Baker, Daniel Ammen, Edward C. Anderson, Alex- 
ander Taylor, U. 8. Grant, Jr., Edward M. Clymer. 
8. L. Phelps, Charles Dana, Robert Harris Edward 
F. Smith, Robert Ten Broeck, William Bennison, 
Manuel Cuadra, Thomas De Franco, and A. G. Me- 
nocal. The bill proposes to authorize this company 
‘“‘to do all lawful things to secure the full emjoyment 
of the powers, privileges, rights, benefits, and grants, 
contained in a canal concession made by the Republic 
of Nicaragua to the Provisional Interoceanie Canal 
Society, and confirmed May 22, 1880.”? The princi- 
pal oftice of the company is to be in New Yor city. 
ts capital stock is to consist of not less than 500,000 
nor more than 1,000,000 shares of $100 each, which 
shall, in all respects, be deemed personal property, 
and its affairs are to be managed by a board of deren 
directors, one of whom shall be appointed by the 
President of the United States, and one by the Gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua. The bill further rovides, that 
the United States shall guarantee to the said com- 
pany, for the period of twenty years from and after 
the completion of its canal and the commencement of 
the passage of vessels through it from ocean to ocean, 
that its net receipts shall not be less than three per 
cent upon its capital stock; but this agreement is 
accompanied with stipulations that not more than 
$1,000,000 shall be deducted from the gross receipts 
in any one year for operating expenses, and that no 
interest upon any indebtedness of the company shall 
be paid out of its canal reiis until three per cent 
upon its total capital stock shall have been earned, 
and the United States thereby released from liability. 
The ninth section provides that the aggregate to 
and charges for the transit of any vessel through the 
canal shall not exceed $2.50 per ton of weight, or of 
forty cubie feet measurement (according to the usage 
observed by the Pacific steamship companies), of all 
cargo, fuel, and supplies on board any vessel in tran- 
sit; but the company may, at its option, charge in 
lieu thereof not exceeding $1.25 per ton, actual dis- 
placement of any vessel, when in the canal. Section 
10 requires the company to transmit, yearly, to the 
Secretary of the Treasury a statement of the total 
canal receipts and expenditures, and provides that, 
whenever it shall be found that the net receipts 
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therefrom exceed ten per cent per annum upon the 
capital stock, the rate of charges shall be reduced so 
as to yield not more than ten per cent. The eleventh 
section of the bill is as follows: ‘‘ The United States 
shall exercise such control over the canal as is now 
or may at any time be prescribed by treaty with 
Nicaragua, and shall enjoy its free use for the trans- 
portation of troops, munitions of war, and mails, and 
otherwise in accordance with stipulations of existing 
treaties. And should the United States see fit, for 
national reasons, to temporarily occupy and manage 
said canal, the right to do so is hereby reserved and 
secured to the Government, upon payment to the 
stockholders of said canal, at the rate of five per 
cent per annum annually, upon the capital invested, 
together with the necessary expenses for the mainte- 
nance of the work.” 

Tn conclusion, the bill provides that any refusal on 
the part of the company or of its board of directors 
to comply with the provisions of this act, shall render 
the company liable to forfeit all rights derived there- 
from, and that ‘‘ Congress may, at any time, having 
due regard to the rights of said company, alter or 
amend this act.” 

In answer to the question, ‘‘ What are the 
advantages of the Nicaragua route?” General 
Grant is stated to have replied as follows, 
about December, 1880: ‘The Nicaraguan 
route has the advantage of being farther 
north, a less distance from the tropics for ves- 
sels to sail or steam going from the Atlantic or 
Pacific ports or from Europe, or to the East, 
with the exception of Australia, where they 
have to go through the tropics anyhow; and 
the same is the case with New Zealand. A 
line of lower levels is found by the Nicaraguan 
route than any other, and then at the summit 
is a very large and extensive plain, and the 
water-shed of that region is to the lake, instead 
of to the stream which empties into it, so that 
it receives the water-fall of the heavy tropical 
rains, and, being of so large an extent, it has 
but a few feet rise or fall. Its banks reach 
within twelve miles of the Pacific Ocean, so 
that a canal could be built from the lake to the 
Pacific without any water-course running into 
the canal, or without any water-shed to throw 
its water into the canal. The outlet of this 
lake is to the Atlantic side by a large, naviga- 
ble river. It has no tributaries coming into it 
until you get well down toward the mouth. 
Consequently it is not subject to rise or fall, or 
to overflows, being only, as I remember, about 
four inches between the highest water in the 
rainy and the lowest water in the dry season. 
This river is already navigable for large steam- 
ers. There are three rapids to go over. By a 
system of dams, starting the first dam just 
above where the tributary comes into the river, 
the San Juan, slack-water navigation could be 
made for the largest vessels up to the first of 
the rapids; then by systems of dams and 
locks there could be slack-water navigation all 
the way, locking the rapids to the ends of the 
dams wherever they occur. Then the canal 
would leave the river from the lower dam and 
run out to the Atlantic side over ground where 
it would have no stream running into it and no 
water-shed to pour its waters into the canal.” 

General Grant’s opinion in regard to the 
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Panama Oanal appears to be that the prejudice 
therefrom to the Nicaragua Company would 
be but temporary. 

One or two uprisings of a revolutionary 
character took place during the year 1881; 
but the Government made use of prompt and 
decisive measures to repress disturbances, one 
being the expulsion of the Jesuits from the re- 
public, members of that society being deemed. 
guilty of demonstrations subversive of public 
order in Leon, and the immediate cause of the 
riots. 

NORTH CAROLINA. The Legislature of 
this State, consisting of 83 Democrats and 12 
Republicans in the Senate and 83 Democrats 
and 37 Republicans in the House, assembled on 
the 5th of January, 1881, and remained in ses- 
sion until the 14th of March. On the 18th of 
January Governor Jarvis was inaugurated. In 
his address he enlarges upon the need of immi- 
gration and the importance of making the re- 
sources and advantages of the State more fully: 
and generally known. On the subject of the 
regulation of railroads, he says: 


But while it is imperative to encourage every known 
method for the development of the resources of the 
State, it isjust as important to guard against anything 
calculated to retard it. If this be so, then it becomes 
the duty of the law-making power of the State to see 
to it that the lines of transportation operating in the 
State do not, by their discriminating charges, transfer 
to other States the industries that properly belong to 
ours. I donot join in the wholesale abuse of the rail- 
roads that some heap upon them, but I do believe they 
ought to be required to do exact and equal justice to 
all sections. This I think to be their interest as well 
as their duty, and, if they refuse, I have no doubt 
about the power of the State to compel it. But these 
lines of railway have been the great agency in the de- 
velopment of the State, and we ought to be just as 
careful to see that we do not treat them unjustly as we 
are to see that they treat us fairly. The most ami- 
cable as well as the most effective tribunal to adjust 
these matters, which has thus far been tried, is a first- 
class railroad commission. Such a commission, elect- 
ed by the General Assembly every two years, with 
proper powers, would, in my opinion, be of great serv- 
ice to the people. 


He directs attention especially to the neces- 
sity of improving the educational system of 
the State, and says: 


The time for a bold onward movement in the great 
cause of education is propitious and the surroundings | 
favorable. It is the beginning of an administration 
with no embarrassments. There are no works of in- : 
ternal improvement to be provided for. Our paves 
debt, by its adjustment, is small and can no longer . 
frighten us. Less than $150,000 will pay its annual , 
interest. Our rate of taxation is oxbealingly low as © 
compared with other States. I have obtained offi- - 
cially the rate in twenty-seven States, and in them all: 
it is higher than in ours, and in most of them greatly . 
Ido not know the rate in the others. Our as- 


80. 
sessment of property for the Puxpoees of taxation, as 
everybody knows, is exceedingly low. If all the 


property was honestly listed and fairly valued at its 
cash value, the property of the State would be at least 
$300,000,000, instead of the $156,268,241, as now re- 
turned. Public sentiment has prepared for a large in- 
crease of taxation for schools, and will sustain it. 


There were passed at this session of the Leg- 
islature 884 bills. The two most important 
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acts are those relating to public schools and 
prohibition. The chief provisions of the school 
act are as follows: 

1. The act provides that the State Board of 
Education shall recommend a series of text- 
books, which shall be used in all the public 
schools of the State for a period of three years, 
and until otherwise ordered, the State Board 
to regulate the prices. 

2. It provides for traveling expenses of the 
State Superintendent, not to exceed $500, and 
for a clerkship to his office at $600. 

3. It abolishes the office of county examiner, 
to take effect from and after the first Monday 
in June, 1881, and substitutes therefor the of- 
fice of county superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, who is to be elected on the said first Mon- 
day in June by the county board of education 
and the board of county justices jointly. The 
county superintendent is required to examine 
candidates who desire to teach, and pass upon 
their qualifications; to visit and inspect the 
public schools in the county; to advise with 
teachers as to the best methods of instruction ; 
to suspend teachers for want of qualification, 
neglect of duty, or improper conduct, and no- 
tify the school committee of such suspension, 
stating the cause; to distribute blanks to school 
committeemen and teachers; collect school 
statistics, and receive reports from teachers 
heretofore made to county treasurer; to coun- 
tersign all orders on county treasurer for school 
moneys in payment of teachers’ salaries; to 
hold and conduct teachers’ institutes, and to 
exercise general supervision over the public 
schools of his county, and to report the school 
statistics of his county annually on the first 
Monday of December to the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. For these duties 
he is to receive a compensation of three dollars 
per day for each day engaged, to be paid out of 
the unapportioned school fund of the county. 
Provided, that he shall not receive in any one 
year more than five per centum of the entire 
amount of the school fund of the county. 

4, It requires that the school funds of the 
county shall be apportioned on the first Mon- 
day in January in each year, and shall be based 
on the actual amount of money in the hands 
of the county treasurer, and not on the amount 
levied on the tax-list as under the old law. 

5. The county board of education may an- 
nually apportion $100 out of the public-school 
moneys to defray the expenses of teachers’ in- 
stitutes, and, where it is deemed practicable or 
advisable, a number of counties may unite in 
one institute. 

6. The school year is changed so as to cor- 
respond with the county fiscal year, and will 
therefore end November 80th in each year. 

7. Twelve and a half cents is levied on each 
$100 valuation of property for school purposes, 
and if this, with the capitation-tax, fines, etc., 
shall be insufficient to maintain one or more 
schools in each district of the county for four 
months in the year, then the county board of 
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education is required to levy a special tax to 
meet the deficiency. Said special tax is to be 
distributed by the county board under such 
rules as in the judgment of said board will se- 
cure a four-months school in each district, as 
required by Article IX, section 3, of the Con- 
stitution. ; 

8. Additional safeguards are thrown around 
the collection, handling, and disbursement of 
school moneys, and school committeemen are 
required to take deeds for all school-house sites 
acquired by them, which must be regularly 
probated, recorded, and deposited with the 
county treasurer for safe-keeping. Blanks for 
said deeds are to be furnished to the said com- 
mitteemen by the county school authorities. 

9. School committeemen are authorized to 
pay full cost of building, repairing, and fur- 
nishing school-houses, instead of half the cost, 
as provided in the old law, this cost to be paid 
out of the school fund of the district for which 
the house is built. 

10. Certificates from county superintendents 
will be valid: in the county where issued, for 
one year from date, and no teacher can be em- 
ployed who does not produce a certificate, of 
proper date, from the county superintendent. 

11. First-grade teachers may receive three 
dollars per day, second-grade two dollars per 
day, and third-grade fifteen dollars per month 
for services. No teacher can be paid for a less 
school term than one month. 

12. The State Board of Education is re- 
quired to apportion, on the first Monday in 
August, all the school moneys in the State 
Treasury. 

There was also a special act passed by the 
General Assembly requiring the State Board of 
Education to sell during this year the United 
States bonds belonging to the school fund, and 
to distribute the proceeds, together with the 
distribution school fund in the hands of the 
State Treasurer, to the several counties of the 
State, on the basis of school population. This 
fund was expected to amount to about $130,- 
000. The entire school fund for the year was 
estimated at $500,000. 

In addition to the appropriations made in 
1877 for normal schools at Chapel Hill and 
Fayetteville, section 5 of the act passed at this 
session of the General Assembly making an 
appropriation to the university appropriates 
$4,000 for other normal schools, $2,000 for 
white teachers, and $2,000 for colored teachers, 
providing that not less than four schools for 
each color shall be established. The location, 
organization, and management of these schools 
are under the supervision and control of the 
State Board of Education. 

Acts were also passed creating two new 
counties (Durham and Vance), punishing cru- 
elty to animals, allowing defendants and their 
wives to testify in criminal actions, providing 
for a codification of the laws, and levying a 
tax to pay the interest on the public debt. 
Legislation respecting prohibition was demand- 
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ed by various religious and other bodies and 
by a State Prohibition Convention, consisting 
of 200 delegates from all parts of the State, 
which met in Raleigh in January. The act 
which was passed is as follows: 


Sxorron 1. That any person who shall manufacture, 
buy, or sell, either directly or indirectly, any spiritu- 
ous or malt liquors, except wines and cider, or by any 
shift, subterfuge, or device, spirituous liquors, or any 
liquor of which spirituous liquor is a material or con- 
stituent part, in any quantity, in this State, otherwise 
than by this act provided, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof in any court of 
record, having jurisdiction of the same, shall be fined 
not less than one hundred nor more than one thou- 
sand dollars, and be imprisoned in the discretion of 
the court. 

Src. 2. That spirituous liquors, or liquids of which 
spirituous liquors are a material and constituent part, 
may be kept and sold as by this act provided, and in 
no other way or manner, only for medical, chemical, 
and mechanical purposes, and tor these purposes a 
by a druggist, apothecary, or physician, who shall 
have obtained a license in pursuance of the provis- 
ions of this act, allowing him to sell the same for such 
purposes ; apothecaries or physicians in each county 
HE have such license; and any druggist, apothe- 
cary, or physician who shall have obtained such 
license shall not keep at any time a greater quantity 
of such spirits on hand than thirty gallons; and shall 
not sell to any person a greater quantity, at one time, 
than one gallon. 

Sxo. 3. The county commissioners of the several 
counties in the State may, upon application made to 
them, only in the way in this section provided, by a 
druggist, apothecary, or physician, grant a license to 
last for one year and no longer, to sell such spirituous 
liquors as are mentioned in this act only for medicinal, 
chemical, and mechanical purposes, and in the way 
and manner in this act directed, and no other; but 
before granting any such license they shall ascertain 
and find by the oath and examination of two or more 
sober and respectable citizens of their county that 
such applicant is a sober, reliable, and trustworth 
person ; and they shall record the names of the citi- 
zens so by them examined and the facts so found by 
them upon the minutes of their proceedings in con- 
nection with the orders and proceedings granting 
such license ; and any druggist, apothecary, or physi- 
cian desiring to obtain such license shall apply for 
the same by petition setting forth that he is a drug- 
gist, apothecary, or physician in the county where 
such application is made—the place where he sells 
drugs and medicines or regularly practices medicine 
—that he desires to keep and sell such spirituous 
liquors only for medicinal, chemical, and mechanical 
purposes; that he will not knowingly keep or sell 
such liquors otherwise, norin greater quantities than 
as by this act allowed, and that he will well, truly, 
and faithfully keep and observe the provisions of this 
act so far as the same are applicable to him; such 
petitioner shall subscribe and swear to this petition, 
and the same shall be filed and preserved among the 

apers and records of the county commissioners be- 
ore it shall be presented. But no druggist, apothe- 
cary, or physician shall be licensed to sell any of the 
spirituous or malt liquors herein mentioned until he 
has executed and given to the board of commissioners 
of the county wherein the liquors are proposed to be 
sold, a bond with good and sufficient security, to be 
duly justified in a sum of not less than five hundred 
and not more than five thousand dollars, conditioned 
that he will faithfully comply with and perform all 
the requirements and conditions of this act. The 
said bond shall be recorded and filed as in cases of 
official bonds, and whenever the said commissioners 
shall have reason to believe that the party so licensed 
has violated any of said conditions or provisions, they 
may put the same in suit and prosecute to judgment, 
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and in addition thereto they may for good cause re- 
voke said license, first giving to the bolder thereof at 
least two days’ notice of the time when a notice to 
revoke will be made, 

Sno. 4, A druggist, apothecary, or physician hay- 
ing a license to keep and sell such spirituous liquors 
as by this act provided, shall not sell the same to any 
one person at one time, in a greater quantity than 
one gallon, nor jn any quantity, unless the person 
applying to purchase the same shall present and de- 
liver the certificate of a sober and respectable practic- 
ing physician, not a licensed dealer under this act, 
given upon his honor, to the effect that such spiritu- 
ous liquors so required are in fact required for medici- 
nal purposes; or a like certificate of a sober, respect- 
able chemist or artist, that such spirituous liquors are 
required in fact for chemical purposes; or a like cer- 
tificate of a sober, respectable mechanic that such 
spirituous liquors so required are in fact required for 
mechanical purposes; and if any physician, chemist, 
artist, or mechanic shall make any such certificate 
falsely stating or suggesting the purpose for which 
such spirituous liquors specitied by him are required, 
every such physician, chemist, artist, or mechanic 
making such false certificate shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction in any court 


of record having jurisdiction thereof shall be fined 


not less than one hundred nor more than five hundred 
dollars, and may, in the discretion of the court, be 
imprisoned. 

Szo. 5. Every druggist, apothecary, or physician 
who shall have a license to sell such spirituous liquors 
as provided for in this act, and shall violate the pro- 
visions of the same in any respect, directly or indi- 
rectly, or by any shift or subterfuge, shall, for every 
such violation thereof, be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and, upon conviction in any court of record 
having jurisdiction, shall be fined not Jess than one 
hundred dollars, nor more than five hundred dollars, 
and be imprisoned in the discretion of the court; and 
moreover, shall forfeit his said license, to be canceled 
by the court; and if any clerk or employé of such 
druggist, apothecary, or physician shall in any way 
violate the provisions of this act, under pies of sell- 
ing such spirituous liquors for his employer, or other- 
wise, he shall, for every such offense, be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction in any court 
of record having jurisdiction shall be fined not less 
than fifty dollars nor more than one hundred dollars, 
and be imprisoned at the discretion of the court. 

The act was to take effect on October 1, 
1881, but on August 1, 1881, an election was 
required to be held, for or against prohibition. 
If the majority voted against prohibition, the 
prosecutions authorized by the act were not to 
be made. 

The Anti-Prohibitionists met in convention 
at Raleigh on the Ist of June. Nearly every 
section of the State was represented, but the 
greater number of the delegates were from 
west of Raleigh. About a quarter of the num- 
ber were colored. The following resolutions 
were adopted: 

Whereas, A billto prohibit the manufacture and sale 
of spirituous and fermented liquors, for the purposes of 
beverage, within the borders of North Carolina, was 
passed by the last Legislature, to be submitted to the 

eople, for ratification or rejection, at an election to be 
held on the first Thursday in August next; and 

Whereas, The said act is obstructive to the moral, 
social, political, and material progress of our people: 
Because it proposes to deprive them of reasonable and 
proper liberties they have always enjoyed, is sumptu- 
ary in its character and opens the door to further en- 
croachments upon those liberties. Because it is vio- 
lative of our State Constitution in letter and spirit. 
Because it is incapable of enforcement, and, as worse 
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than a dead letter on our statute-books, will beget 
disrespect for other and better laws, and looseness in 
their administration. Because it proposes a monopoly 
hateful to the instincts of a free people, and seeks to 
establish that monopoly in the hands of a class who 
have neither sought nor desired it, and whose best in- 
terests would be subverted in its success. Because, 
in the light of its working in other communities, we 
see that it opens the door to more sin, misery, and 
wrong than it prevents, and prepares the ground for 
a new crop of crimes and abuses. Because it proposes 
to impose upon the monopolists it creates, the drug- 
gists and physicians licensed under its degrading 
conditions, and offers a premium for the debauching 
of two noble professions. Because it discriminates 
against our own people in favor of others, by prohib- 
iting the manufacture of liquors that the act itself 
declares are necessary to the medical, mechanical, and 
scientific uses of our people. Because it discriminates 
between classes among our own people, and offers 

rivileges to one it denies to another. Because, under 
it, the giving away of liquor not being prevented, 
will spring up a custom among merchants of treat- 
ing their customers, susceptive of great abuse. Be- 
cause it decreases the sources of State, county, and 
municipal revenues, makes new taxes necessary, and 
prepares a new and onerous burden for ae lit- 
tle able to bear it. Because it will rob the public 
schools of moneys necessary to their support, and 
makes no provision for the gap in their revenues. 
Because under it no form of inebriety can be re- 
strained, and, where open drinking is suppressed, se- 
eret drinking will ensue. Because the best and most 
perfect forms of such legislation are inadequate to the 
suppression of a temptation common to all mankind, 
and ordained, in fact, by the Creator of the universe. 
Because two thirds of the entire spirituous product 
of the country being used for scientific, mechanical, 
and medical purposes, it is impracticable to stop its 
manufacture, unless every industry connected with it 
is first killed outright, and our people are brought 
back to the ways and methods of barbarous days. 
Because, not only powerless to cure the ills it treats, 
and sure to engender and foster new and greater evils, 
it is, for the reasons recited, and many others, obnox- 
ious to the cause of virtue, morality, peace, pros- 

erity, and happiness among our people: therefore, 

e it 

Leesolved, That we, the real representatives of the 
cause of temperance in North Carolina, the anti-pro- 
hibitionists, here in convention assembled, find the 
said bill unworthy the support of enlightened free- 
men and good citizens: 

And, be tt resolved further, That we pledge our- 
selves to resist its adoption by.every worthy means at 
our command, and call upon our fellow-citizens of 
every creed and race, of every shade of religious and 

olitical opinion, to join with us in condemning at the 
; allot-box this most unjust, unworthy, and improper 
aw. 


Subsequently the following address was is- 
sued by the Executive Committee: 


It often happens, in the march of progress, among 
enlightened nations, that the attention of a community 
is aroused to the existence of some great evil in its 
midst. A recognition of the evil begets desire for its 
remedy. Agitation ensues, measures of reform are 
hastily prectet and experiments in legislation are 
proposed for the suppression or limitation of the 
evil. 

Of all the problems that thus seize upon the public 
mind periodically and thrust their claims for solution 
upon civilization and the spirit of progress, none is of 
greater importance, perhaps, than that which is in- 
volved in what is commonly known as the ‘‘ temper- 
ance question.’? 

he poopie of the State of North Carolina have been 
suddenly and rudely plunged into consideration of 


this perplexing problem, while aspecious, ready-made, 
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legal solution is held out for their adoption, the pro- 
moters of which give currency to such promises of 
happy results, such prophecies of good obtainable, as 
most readily appeal to those emotions of generosity, 
charity, and morality characteristic of high civilization. 
Anew alliance between Church and State is proposed 

and Christian organizations, grown numerous and 
powerful in a civilized land, are demanding legislative 
control of the public conscience. 

The gravity of the subject requires that it should 
not be handled lightly, but considered with a calm 
and even mind, and every step of attempted reform be 
based on truth and right reason. Great dangers must 
be met by great prudence—not by headlong impulse 
—for errors that enhance the ills we seek to cure grow 
from blunders into crimes. 

History shows on every page of its record that with 
growth of power the Church comes often to demand 
State assistance to enforce its teachings—pleading 
always a good to be gained, a truth to be sustained by 
civil enactment. And just as often, too, it shows that 
such alliances are fruitful only in evil to the Church, 
to religious sentiment, and the cause of morality, 
while eee them weakness and demoralization 
creep upon the State to canker the very heart of gov- 
ernment and sow beneath its foundations the seeds of 
corruption and decay. 

Legislative edicts free from the entanglements of 
false alliances, free from taint of prejudice or suspicion 
of jobbery, instinct with the wisdom of true state-craft 
and responsive to the practical demands of society 
alone, should have the support of the judicious, acting 
in such a cause. They must not rest in the emotions 
and prejudices of good though unthoughtful people, 
but appeal to the common sense of thinking and rea- 
sonable men; they must not deal falsely with Script- 
ure; they must not defy the mandates of science; 
they must not ignore the lessons of history. Obnox- 
ious to these plain first principles of a wise public 
polity, they are worse than useless, and their enact- 
ment a return to false systems that shackle us in slay- 
ery to new abuses without enfranchising us from the 
dominion of the old. 

We hold the interests of truth, morality, religion, 
and a high standard of public policy to be opposed to 
the usual forms of prohibitory legislation. e hold 
that the errors, inaccuracies, inefficiencies, and re- 
acting evils common to this form of legislation are 
glaringly exemplitied in that special enactment known 
as the Prohibition Act, now under consideration by 
our people. The certainty of aggravating evils sought 
to be cured, while engendering, multiplying, and fos- 
tering new and greater wrongs, is found in its false 
theories and pernicious methods, 

A just and fair treatment of the question is safest at 
first because it must come at last. Those who would 
obstruct this treatment by a blind and tenacious ad- 
herence to so-called systems of reform, false in theory, 
fanatical in methods, incapable of beneficial results 
and fruitful in reactive evils, are, before God and 
man, chargeable with the grave responsibility of seek- 
ing extension of the ills they deplore and assisting to 
spread a curse they themselves declare threatens to 
sap the foundations of morality and ya 6 and, if 
not checked, to overthrow the social fabric of civiliza- 
tion itself. 

And, therefore, we hold that the rejection of the act 
by the electors at the polls is the first great step in the 
cause of temperance reform possible to the people of 
North Carolina. 


The result of the vote was as follows: for 
prohibition, 48,370; against prohibition, 166,- 
325; total vote, 214,695; majority against 
prohibition, 118,955. Only four of the ninety- 
six counties gave majorities for prohibition, 
viz., Oherokee, Olay, Transylvania, and Yan- 
cey. With respect to the composition of the 
vote the Raleigh “ News and Observer” says: 
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' We suppose that 8,000 Republicans may have 
voted for prohibition, leaving, perhaps, 40,000 Demo- 
cratic supporters of that side. Of the 166,325 who 
voted against the measure, perhaps 75,000 were Dem- 
crats and 91,000 Republicans. To be sure, these are 
only surmises, founded on the normal strength of the 
parties, and taking it for granted that the 30,000 
voters who did not vote were about equally divided 
between the parties. We assume that the 214,000 
votes cast represent 114,000 Democrats and 100,000 
Republicans. And so it appears that nearly twice as 
many Democrats voted against the bill as for it, and 
more than eleven Republicans voted against it where 
one voted for it. These calculations are, however, 
more curious than profitable, for the whole matter is 
mere speculation. All that we know is that the ma- 
jority approximates 120,000. 

In May a convention of colored Republicans 
was held in Raleigh, which demanded greater 
recognition of their race by the party in the 
State in appointments and elections to office. 
In September a meeting of county superin- 
tendents of public instruction was held in 
Raleigh, and a State association was formed. 
There are in the State sixty-six educational 
institutions, such as university, colleges, high- 
schools, military academies, etc. There are in 
addition graded schools at Raleigh, Wilming- 
ton, Bakersville, Goldsboro, Fayetteville, Salis- 
bury, Charlotte, and Greensboro. There are 
twenty-one agricultural societies and clubs of 
note. There are four paper-mills, all water- 
power, with a daily capacity of eight tons of 
paper. There are fifty-nine cotton and woolen 
factories, besides factories for the manufacture 
of tobacco, agricultural implements, furniture 
and wood-work, sewing-machines, etc. There 
are no less than twenty-two railways, whose 
lines are wholly or in part in the State. The 
extreme length of the State, east to west, from 
Dare to Polk Counties, is 485 miles, and the 
extreme breadth, from Brunswick to Granville, 
north and south, is 188 miles. There are ten 
sounds, and the area of the sounds and bays is 
8,300 square miles. There are fifteen lakes, 
covering an area of 200 square miles. There 
are three Insane Asylums and two Institutions 
for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind. The 
different sections of the State were settled as 
follows: By English Quakers and Baptists in 
the northeast; by Swiss and French in the 
east; by Scotch in the southern tier of coun- 
ties; by Scotch-Irish a little farther west; 
by Moravians in the northwest, and by Dutch 
in the west center. The various crops are 
chiefly raised as follows: Rice and corn in 
the east; cotton a little nearer the center; then 
corn and cotton; next tobacco; yet a little 
farther west the small grains; then the great 
fruit country ; and on the extreme western bor- 
der the region where buckwheat, wheat, barley, 
etc., flourish. 

The acreage of tobacco was 57,208, and the 
yield 26,986,213 pounds. North Carolina stands 
fifteenth among the States in production of 
corn, and the increase is 50 per cent over 1870. 
In the cereals the State is reported as follows: 
corn, 27,959,894 bushels; wheat, 3,385,670 ; 
oats, 3,830,622; barley, 4,799; rye, 284,993; 
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buckwheat, 45,209. In oats and rye it is nine- 
teenth in order of production, barley thirty- 
eighth, rye seventeenth, and buckwheat eight- 
eenth. 

Below is given the cotton yield of the State 
according to the United States census of 1880. 
The counties have been arranged in three 
groups, the first embracing the nineteen sea- 
coast counties, which produced only 33,613 
bales of cotton. The next group comprises the. 
old ante-bellum cotton counties as far as prac- 
ticable; these produced 226,505 bales. The 
other group, as far as may be, gives an idea 
of the new cotton territory, brought under 
culture since the war; the number of bales 
produced in it runs up to nearly 180,000, It 
includes Wake, now the largest cotton county 
in the State, where but little if any was grown 
before the war. The entire number of acres 
devoted to the staple in 1879 was 892,982, and 
the number of bales grown was 389,576. 
These figures were increased ten per cent in 
1880, and increased again in 1881. Most of this 
increase is in the new cotton territory, so that 
year by year the culture of the staple is extend- 
ing in the State: 


SEA-COAST COUNTIES. 





































COUNTIES. Acreage, Bales, 
Ourrituckt cee oak acen ecsiaetease 316 139 
Warn demmeseateateccalaelcciste cme 2,670 828 
PAB GUOtAN le) rmajeuiel-ioeteostaletacareieteevalstar- 4,004 1,181 
Perquimanscngn coos staenesrs 7,025 2,778 
CHOWAN creates siciineosee cere ren 6,047 2,223 
16 8 
8,481 1,123 
2,518 718 
11,785 6,021 
4,585 2,226 
12,888 5,782 
2,936 1,014 
8,463 4.073 
6,658 2,841 
1,468 835 
142 66 
PrN SWACK ays caret roi. atest c dieeais' sis Velie 835 244 
CONMMADUS sarejeisieriee cons ce late eis eiieiete 2,118 930 
Baden sars otc <cle ws o'e'o dicta aielatereretelsheievele 1,618 683 
ADO Al teectelettialdeiaitisncecisteisinceete teeter 79,018 88,718 

ANTE-BELLUM COTTON COUNTIES. 

COUNTIES. Acreage. Bales. 
GALES ccieicinrvcislelslestsinslelcdemien ieistalaetcters 5,700 1,866 
Hertford). .citse scene deere ..| 14,605 6,360 
Northampton.,....... 86,219 13,616 
Bertie, canstansnmise 19,455 7,290 
Washington 8,117 8,524 
13,355 6,387 
81,147 14,879 
Edgecombe 51,880 26,250 
Halifax..... 43,206 16,661 
Warten s:.j<aneramnncaerene 21,603 7,118 
rank . svc useceiotties corcisesice eciets 80,274 12,938 
Nash"; os cee ee cece taaaelatets ometedl eattsle 25,768 12,567 
WA BON. steiwiee sieteatectalatets aoe eves of Rte a(ti6re 23,706 18,049 
Greene si oa -eenrase Panta ese nai 16,988 8,020 
WAYDO 2.00. cvencs se vcinins srs cecess oc 82,103 14,558 
enGir tie ts. ste ete attains renee ce 19,150 8,235 
MD rap Mitac oh. sate shea: efatamnt came stole = ote eta/aiets 9,654 4,499 
SAMPSON... 2. ow eves cocrcececer se ces 15,346 6,291 
Union ies fa sevice ets sisercrinyies colale eels 19,090 8,336 
ATIsON 5 felch steterw:aldiatalets re aeatetayy Crete od Hes 28,296 11,857 
Richmond, aesspisepeiiasie eect) vate 25,198 12,754 
MRObESON soccer cteetenee tenia 21,607 8,546 
Motallaceciearrasielasia de orcaeecreralcials 507,467 226,505 
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NEW COTTON COUNTIES, BROUGHT UNDER CULTIVATION 
SINCE THE WAR. 



























COUNTIES. Acreage. Bales. 
UA ATMANGE’s Gtewisicis gets atovereststarciavatore ate etals 211 91 
AleX ARR. sieeve sable ws wie Niels lela’ slo's es 61T 182 
BULGE anes ileemecican tear c/re/sies 152 361 
QOADAITUB Er. cons viecielsinciacis secre saecs 19,224 T,A6T 
Caldwell Wricincwcscicitsrts sane stile seats 80 12 
Cas wellinxcateyerererisie sieeie states trsyels evelvialele « 6 4 
Catawba....... 5,175 2,012 
Chatham....... 13,463 5,851 
Cleveland ---| 19,288 6,126 
Oumberlangy. cmacieisier slsrieteei et ciarelersies 9,210 3,905 
PAVACSOL erate ete iteineters tele fas stele eietelaierele)= 3,779 1,558 
UD AAO ue emratctereistclevelses ies sav etaots aleraisimee 790 802 
MR OUBY Ces arcteretcicicines,<) heme cieimielcieloerers 16 10 
Gaston...... 10,949 4,583 
Granville... . 6,559 2,535 
Guilford .... 283 114 
MV APNG le ceyarciniwicia) viaisie sic s o-sie oie elote cies 9,281 8,62T 
PLOHCELGONetrsisileter sie e ctaicletsialieicarc sels 10 4 
Tree lla We iceier teres cre icleiliciersioleleccais 11,603 4,657 
RUBRCES OID yareiete osarsie/s1s)a/e(nisicre/s/olei= is 16 5 
Johnston... 82,198 15,151 
Lincoln... cae 7,442 2,945 
IMG OWelliiscactets cise oislesiecieysraas eee 23 
IMACISOM Eales lersrenterisisislnicia a: s/e(sieiatero/ec 12 
MeCKIGNDULE Naisene cc cciese cess cceee + 41,843 19,129 
AMM G CHL GT I eee netsters ois aisle cars covveis oisteletevoiets 15 
tae 6,519 2,989 
8,882 8,988 
5,290 1,919 
2 1 
1,646 862 
LEED I) Neo nog ssn coceeddponbeNenoogs 595 295 
Rockingham 5 3 
Rowan........ 10,645 4,881 
Rutherford... . 9,679 2,079 
Stanley..... 5,878 2,475 
Blokes srnrmarycmicnaiiscicwiscicisiciseerciar 13 i 
NSU Vaetercia os ricltareieie 0s sisi aicielsiovalcre sieesc.c 3 
BVA KOnrem cteleeoicleistsis caiseisisisre oiecisicrs sere 59,856 80,089 
SWIRTAME A cere leticieiineeis ce ciaieste note 10 
BWALKCSp re Recmte ate iaicictorais civicisishierevsietie 107 29 
PUB CIN fe arsoretscpetelielorien ere eierstet nelens 87 26 
PALOLSN crete Aen eSoreie,s Sieasisicin cies ie1e o's 6 801,447 129,898 








Wake County produced the most corn, 608,- 
052 bushels. Rowan comes next, producing 
592,639 bushels, and is first in the yield of oats, 
140,446 bushels. Davidson produced the most 
wheat, 174,271 bushels, and Ashe the most rye, 
33,809. Greenville is the first in the production 
of tobacco, 4,606,358 pounds. Greenville, Per- 
son, Caswell, and Rockingham produced over a 
third of the entire tobacco-crop of the State. 

A striking feature in the agriculture of the 
State is the great change that has been made 
in the cultivation of tobacco, both in the char- 
acter of the plant grown and in the greatly 
extended area of culture. Prior to the war, 
tobacco was grown in only six or seven coun- 
ties bordering on Virginia, and the variety then 
cultivated was known as “ shipping tobacco,” 
a black variety, which was grown exclusively 
on heavy soils of rich alluvial composition. 
Since the war, from the superior value of the 
product, the attention of growers has been 
turned exclusively to “‘ yellow tobacco ”—the 
world, in fact, deriving its largest supply of 
this'variety from North Carolina. The culture 
of the plant has been extended from the bor- 
der counties into the central part of the State, 
along the Piedmont belt to the western limits 
of the State—not uniformly, but in certain lo- 
calities, 
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Of late years the cultivation of upland rice 
has grown into a great industry, and this crop 
now forms one of the staple productions of the 
State. Anterior to the war, rice-culture was 
confined to the lower valley of the Cape Fear 
and to the water-grown variety, but the culti- 
vation of the upland crop is now prosecuted 
with the most encouraging results, The cult- 
ure of the vine is now an established industry, 
and is being prosecuted with excellent results. 
The principal vineyards are situated at Fayette- 
ville, Enfield, Kittrell, and near Salem, nearly 
in the central part of the State. The produc- 
tion of silk is also carried on in several of the 
central counties. In the fruit district much 
attention is given to the preparation of dried 
fruit. The State stands second in the manu- 
facture of smoking-tobacco and fourth in man- 
ufacture of plug-tobacco. In 1880-81 it man- 
ufactured 4,879,565 pounds of the former and 
6,405,585 of the latter. 

The receipts into the State Treasury during 
the year ending September 80, 1881, were $645,- 
743.05. The expenditures for all purposes ag- 
gregated $625,416.59. Of the disbursements, 
$41,952 were on account of the Agricultural 
Department, being taxes on fertilizers, which 
are required by law to be paid into the State 
Treasury for the benefit of that department, 
but are no part of the general fund. 

Of the $71,179.55 paid on account of the 
Insane Asylum at Raleigh, $21,179.55 was for 
the year 1880, which was not drawn till the 
close of that fiscal year (September 30, 1880). 
Of the expenses of the Institution for the 
Deaf, Dumb, and the Blind, $32,500 was for 
the year 1880. These amounts aggregate 
$95,632.29, which, being deducted from the 
total disbursements, leaves the expenses legiti- 
mately chargeable to this fiscal year $529,- 
784.30. 

The following is a summary of business of 
the port of Wilmington, for the calendar year 
1881: The receipts of cotton foot up 128,096 
bales, as against 106,156 bales for last year; 
spirits turpentine, 84,878 casks, as against 89,- 
954 casks for last year; rosin, 481,121 barrels, 
as against 480,984 barrels for last year; tar, 
60,540 barrels, as against 54,186 for last year; 
crude turpentine, 91,444 barrels, as against 
108,281 barrels for last year. The exports foot 
up as follows: To domestic ports—63,341 bales 
of cotton, as against 40,348 bales for last year; 
29,067 casks spirits of turpentine, as against 
33,272 casks for last year; 40,160 barrels rosin, 
as against 48,361 barrels for last year; 44,479 
barrels tar, as against 39,409 barrels for last 
year; 2,335 barrels crude turpentine, as against 
3,356 barrels for last year. To foreign ports 
—57,664 bales of cotton, as against 65,718 bales 
for last year; 58,477 casks of spirits turpen- 
tine, as against 69,4538 casks for last year; 
445,659 barrels of rosin, as against 399,349 
barrels for last year; 14,909 barrels of tar, as 
against 14,082 barrels for last year; 102 barrels 
crude turpentine, as against none for last year. 
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Total exports for 1881: 


‘Cottons bales: qoossnwene cut eeuheae hienes 121,005 
Spirits turpentine, casks................05 . 87,544 
VOSINS DALES mst nieisiaa sect citienisic json weee ae 485,819 


ELArMDALDOISe meccien tt atc caters ence talosicen 
Crude turpentine, barrels.............dee00 


As compared with total exports for 1880: 


Cotton, bales.... ...... Miaielereeleleverecoleiersleneli) « 106,166 
Spirits turpentine, casks................... 102,725 
MROSING DALTON sje eineae’s sivisisisiansiecicsstacuscs 447,710 
ParaDAarrolsecisamacccicceeates acne ete ets 53,441 
Crude turpentine, barrels.................. 8,856 


Total number of vessels arrived during the 
year, 306 American, registering 119,414 tons; 
and 244 foreign, registering 88,292 tons. 
Grand totals: 604 vessels, registering 207,706 
tons. 
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In the extreme western part of the State, 
in Cherokee, Graham, Jackson, and Swain 
Counties, are about 1,100 Cherokee Indians, 
including a few Catawbas, who avoided trans- 
portation to the Indian Territory when the 
other Cherokees were removed. They have 
lands and a tribal government of their own, 
are farmers, and many of them members of the 
Baptist Church. They intermarry considerably 
A for the whites, and do not increase in num- 

ers. 

The population of North Carolina by coun- 
ties, as finally returned by the census of 1880, 
and as compared with the corresponding figures 
for 1870, is as follows: 



















































COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. COUNTIES. 1880, 1870. COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. 
Alamance........ 14,613 11,874 Wrankny . <ie<.sis 20,829 14,184 Pamlico: ...... '6:3230) aan eee 
Alexander....... 8,355 6,863 Gaston soc 5...< 14,254 12,602 Pasquotank..... 10,869 8,181 
Alleghany ....... 5,486 8,691 Gabesegs tific 8,897 7,724 Pender t..4.. << 12;468 etree 
Anson..... 17,994 12,423 Graham * DSS a cats cols Perquimans,.... 9,466 7,945 
Ashe.... .| 14,487 9,573 Granville .. 81,286 24,881 Person... 13,719 11,170 
Beaufort......... 17.474 18,011 Greene .. 10,037 8,687 Pitter essves 21,794 17,276 
PBORLIO: 2 <.o5< since ois 16,399 12,950 Guilford s2 jr 23,585 21,786 PON yc. crarstectaiercters 5,062 4,819 
13a eee 16,158 12,831 Halifax's scac-cnics 80,800 20,408 Randolph....... 20,836 17,551 
Brunswick....... 9,389 1,154 Harnett...c2. 0. 10,862 8,895 Richmond...... 18,245 12,882 
Buncombe....... 21,909 15,412 Haywood....... 10,271 7,921 Robeson........ 28,880 16,262 
IERIE KO a, dior. « kisid,es 12,809 9,TTT Henderson...... 10,281 7,706 Rockingham.... 21,744 15,708 
Cabarrus......... 14,964 11,954 Hertford sive seieek 11,843 9,273 Rowan... ....- 19,965 16,810 
Cadwell... 2.c. 10,291 8,476 Fbydes Misncsnece 7,765 6,445 Rutherford ..... 15,198 18,121 
WAMMONY F< jaie seu. 6,274 5,361 Tredell se aicae seis 22,675 16,931 Sampson....... 22,894 16,436 
Carteret ..5.-.5.¢ 9,784 9,010 Jackson ........ 7,843 6,683 Stanley......... 10,505 8,315 
Gaswell.......... 17,825 16,081 Johnston ....... 23,461 16,897 Stokes 15,358 11,208 
Catawba......... 14,946 10,934 J ODES, sara s/<'s she die 7.491 5,002 Surryseaiacie 15,302 11,252 
Chatham ........ 23,453 19,723 TLONOU st cies cance 15,344 10,484 SwainSs, eae Bi CGA ie eesleve thats 
Cherokee. . 8,182 8,080 IGincolnie. sass 2s 11,061 9,573 Transylvania, ... 5,840 8,536 
Chowan ..... a 7,900 6,450 McDowell... .... 9,836 7,592 Tyrrell 4,545 4,178 
OLB 7or p= esata noite 8,316 2,461 Macon ics cleces 8,064 6,615 Onioniae erence 18,056 12,21T 
Cleveland........ 16,5Ti 12,696 Madison........ 12,810 8,192 iWiak@esccon 47,939 85,61T 
Columbus ....... 14,439 8.474 Martins: ..).c000 13,140 9,647 Warren... .c ss 22,619 17,768 
CRAVEN cee ase inas 19,729 20,516 Mecklenburg....| 84,175 24,299 Washington..... 8,928 6,516 
Cumberland ..... 23,836 17,035 Mitchell..... = 9,485 4,705 Watauga....... 8,160 5,28T 
Ourrituck:- 2... .. 6,476 5,131 Montgomery.... 9,374 7,487 Wayne series cat 24,951 18,144 
Darel euetes 8,243 2,778 IMooreiesticis sects 16,821 12,040 Wilkesiitensise 19,181 15,589 
Davidson........ 20,333 17,414 NAST scien 17,781 11,077 SWISS ON setatste exnters 16,064 12,258 
Davies. ccee fin 11,096 9,620 New Hanover...| 21,376 27,978 Wadkiniwareces 12,420 10,697 
PRP A ieceeces. 18,773 15,542 Northampton...| 20,032 14,749 WANCCY s. «closes 7,694 5,909 
Edgecombe...... 26,181 22,970 Onslowreist<inccieje 9,829 7,569 
OES Llc sicisicicisie.« 18,070 138,050 Orange......... 23,698 17,50T 

Bother go, veel atcTolainiclacaie e's elelelsiess wie opin iainisie oop) lalale alale'nis)s/2{0\e,sjeia a's! sleinraloleraleis 1,399,750 | 1,071,361 


NOXIOUS INSECTS AND PLANT PARA- 
SITES. Recent observers have detected bac- 
terial life in common fruit-tree diseases, and 
have found experimental evidence connecting 
the disease with the microphytic germs. Pro- 
fessor T. J. Burril detected moving microscopic 
objects in the juices of blighted pear-trees in 
1877, which he afterward discovered to be bac- 
teria. In 1880 he found similar organisms as- 
sociated with the disease of apple-trees called 
twig-blight. Drops of a whitish, viscid sub- 
stance, which after a while became brown, 
oozing from diseased parts, were found to be 
largely composed of the microphytes, which 
were double or single ovoid bacteria, each about 
001 millimetre thick, and ‘0015 millimetre long. 
The starch-granules, which are abundant in 
healthy cells, were absent in the infected tis- 





* In 1872, from part of Cherokee; in 1874 boundary with 
Yaneey changed. 
+ In 1872, from part of Craven ; in 1874 and 1875, parts from 
Beaufort ; in 1875 boundary with Craven changed, 
In 1875, from part of New Hanover. 
i In 1871, from parts of Jackson and Macon. 





sues, and the products of their fermentation 
were revealed by tests. The manner in which 
the bacteria penetrate the cell-walls is proble- 
matical. It must be in the germ form that 
they pass from one cell to another. The germs 
are not carried by the circulating sap, or water, 
because the disease spreads evenly in all direc- 
tions from its starting-point. 

Inoculation of healthy trees by puncturing 
with a needle or knife-point dipped in the viscid 
exudation led to the development of the disease, 
in about half the cases, after ten or twelve days, 
or longer. External applications of the virus 
to the bark or leaves produced no effects. The 
virus from the apple-blight produced the fire- 
blight in pear-trees, and was more fatal in its 
action than that from the pear-blight itself. 

By similar evidence the yellows in peach. 
trees has been traced to micro-organisms. In 
the cells of the infected shoots few starch-cells, 
but a multitude of bacteria, are present. They 
are of oval form, not much longer than wide, 
and joined into straight rods. The Lombardy 
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poplar and the aspen are subject to similar dis- 
eases, which are found to be accompanied by 
the multiplication of bacteria. 

The cause of the mysterious failure of sugar- 
beets, on land on which this crop has been 
raised for many years in succession, has been 
found to be a minute parasite, which is 
nourished by the decaying roots. The experi- 
ments of Kithn and others, which led to the 
discovery of the parasite, show that the soil 
first becomes infertile in patches, where the 
plants begin to die, from which centers the 
beet-sickness, as the phenomenon is called, ex- 
tends over the entire field, and is capable of 
spreading through whole districts. It was sup- 
posed until the recent discovery, as it is in the 
cases of other crops which languish or fail after 
repeated plantings on the same soil, that it was 
due to the exhaustion of certain soluble ma- 
terials in the soil which are specially required 
for the particular plant. Analyses of soils 
showed no deficiency of nutrient elements in 
the case of the beet-sickness. Chiccory, which 
requires the same kind of soil as the beet, flour- 
ished in the sickened soil. Other vegetables of 
many kinds planted in an infected field were at- 
tacked. The roots of the young beets, it was 
found, were attacked by the parasites, and 
their larve lodge in them. Of different reme- 
dies tried, the most practicable is to sow the 
field thickly with beets, and then pull up the 
entire young crop, and, by burning it, destroy 
the insects after they have pierced the roots. 

Experiments with prussic or hydrocyanic 
acid, conducted by Dr. Franz Kénig, prove 
that it is the best disinfectant for plants in- 
fested with animal parasites. An atmosphere 
in which only one third gramme of the acid is 
diffused in every cubic metre of the air, a quan- 
tity which is not fatal to the tenderest parts of 
plants, will destroy the phylloxera and its eggs 
in half an hour’s exposure. Prussic acid is less 
injurious to some plants than to others, but its 
action on animals is much more violent than 
on any plants, Large winged insects die in an 
atmosphere containing only one tenth gramme 
to the cubic metre. Robust, woody plants, with 
their leaves and flowers, can stand a gramme of 
the acid to the cubic metre of air. 

The remedies for phylloxera, brought for- 
ward at a congress called at Bordeaux for the 
discussion of the subject, were submersion of 
the vineyards, and the application of bisulphide 
of carbon and sulpho-carbonates. The plans of 
grafting French varieties of grape upon Ameri- 
can stems, or American vines on French stems, 
are found to produce plants which are usually 
proof against the insect-pest. 

Two kinds of insecticides are known which 
are completely effective, and at the same time 
harmless to vegetation, These are fatty sub- 
stances, and a certain group of composite flow- 
ers. An oily substance, when it can be applied 
so as to cover the surface of the insect’s body 
in a film, causes instantaneous death by suffoca- 
tion. It closes the spiracles, and excludes the 
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air from the tracheal tubes. There are, how- 
ever, but few cases in which this insecticide 
can be administered. The other remedy against 
destructive insects finds a very extensive appli- 
cation in the form of a powder called com- 
monly “ Persian insect-powder.” It is made 
from flowers of the Anthemis group. It de- 
stroys insects by paralyzing their nervous sys- 
tem. The mode of its action is not understood. 
To all other life it seems to be almost innocuous. 
The most efficacious of these flowers are species 
of the genus Pyrethrum. The common Artemi- 
sia filifolia is sufficiently powerful to destroy 
delicate insect forms. Instances have.occurred 
recently in which the Persian powder has acted 
injuriously on vertebrate animals. 

NUTRITIVE INGREDIENTS AND VAL- 
UES OF THE FOOD WE EAT. Among the 
numerous branches of biological research, one, 
and by no means the least interesting and im- 
portant, is the study of foods and nutrition. 
Within the past fifteen years especially, a very 
large amount of scientific labor has been de- 
voted to the investigation of the composition 
of foods and the function of their ingredients 
in the animaleconomy. Indeed, very few per- 
sons this side of the Atlantic have any just con- 
ception of the magnitude of this work .and 
its results. And, though many of the most 
important problems are still unsolved and 
must, because of their complexity, long re- 
main so, yet enough has been done to give us 
a tolerably clear insight into the processes by 
which the food we eat supplies our bodily 
wants. 

The bulk of our best definite knowledge of 
these matters comes from direct experiments 
in which animals. are supplied with food of 
various kinds, and the effects noted. The food, 
the excrement, solid and liquid, and in some 
cases the inhaled and exhaled air, are meas- 
Many trials 
have been made with different animals, horses, 
oxen, cows, sheep, goats, swine, dogs, rabbits, 
birds, and the like, and a considerable number 
with human beings of both sexes and different 
ages. In the philosophical planning of the 
researches, in the ingenuity manifested in de- 
vising apparatus, in the accuracy, thorough- 
ness, patience in execution, and magnitude of 
the work, as well as in the distinguished genius 
of many of the workers, chemico-physiological 
science has here, asin other specialties, assumed 
the highest rank among the sciences of our time. 
With the rest it has brought us where we can 
estimate the nutritive values of foods from their 
chemical composition with so near an approach 
to accuracy that in Germany, where the best 
research is done, tables, giving in figures the 
composition and nutritive valuations of foods, 
have been prepared by eminent physiologists, 
and are coming into general use among the 
people. To give a brief account of the out- 
come of such work as this in its relation to the 
nutritive values of foods is the chief object of 
this article. 
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The Nutrients of Foods and their Functions 
in Nutrition.—First, however, it may be well 
to recapitulate very briefly some of the main 
results of later research respecting the nutri- 
tive ingredients of foods, and their work and 
uses in nutrition. This is the more proper, 
since the more lately ascertained facts have not 
only added greatly to our knowledge, but the 
older theories have thereby been materially 
modified; and, further, because the later views 
have not yet become current in the English 
language. 

We eat meat and fish, potatoes and bread, to 
build up our bodies, repair their wastes, and 
supply them with fuel tor the production of 
heat and force. In other words, our food 
supplies, besides water and mineral substances, 
several classes of nutrients, of which the most 
important are albuminoids or proteids, carbo- 
hydrates and fats, and whose functions are to 
be transformed into the various tissues and 
fluids of the body, muscle and fat, blood and 
bone, and by their decomposition and con- 
sumption to produce heat and force. 

Albuminoids, Proteids, or Protein Com- 
pounds.—These contain carbon, oxygen, hydro- 
gen, and nitrogen, the latter element being char- 
acteristic of albuminoids. Albuminoids occur 
in plants, as in the gluten of wheat; and in the 
animal body, asin the fibrinogen and fibrino- 
plastic substances of blood, in the fibrin of 
muscle, in albumen (white) of eggs, and in the 
casein (curd) of milk. 

The albuminoids are the most important of 
the nutrients of foods. Not only do they share 
in the formation of the fatty tissues and in the 
supply of material for the production of animal 
heat and muscular power, thus performing all 
of the functions of the other food ingredients 
in the body, but they also have a work of 
their own in the building up of the nitrogen- 
ous tissues, muscles, tendons, cartilage, etc., 
in which none of the other ingredients can 
share. 

Carbohydrates, of which we have familiar 
examples in sugar, starch, and cellulose, differ 
from the albuminoids in that they have no ni- 
trogen. They have, according to the best ex- 
perimental evidence, no share in the forma- 
tion of nitrogenous tissues in the body. That 
they are transformed into fats to any consider- 
able extent is at least questionable. Their chief 
use in food seems to be to supply fuel for the 
production of animal heat, and very probably 
of muscular energy. They also do a most use- 
ful duty in preventing the consumption of al- 
buminoids and fats, by being consumed them- 
selves. They are very important constituents 
of food, but less so than the albuminoids. 

Fats are familiar to us in the vegetable fats 
and oils, as linseed and olive oils; in fat meat, 
tallow and lard, and in butter, ete. Fats, like 
carbohydrates, consist of carbon, oxygen, and 
hydrogen, and are destitute of nitrogen. The 
fats of food are stored in the body as fats, 
transformed into carbohydrates, and serve as 


fuel to produce heat and probably muscular 
force, but do not form nitrogenous tissue, They 
are more valuable than the carbohydrates, be- 
cause richer in carbon and hydrogen, the ele- 
ments which give value to fuel, and because they 
supply the body with fats. 

Besides the nutrients named above, there are 
others of inferior but nevertheless not incon- 
siderable importance in nutrition, as kreatin, 
sarkin, inosite, and so on. The proportions of 
these are, however, so small and their functions 
so little understood, that it is at present cus- 
tomary to leave them out of account or group 
them with the other nutrients in estimating 
the nutritive values of foods. Classifying the 
organic nutrients of food thus roughly, the 
chief uses of each class in supplying the body 
with material for its tissues and fluids, and for 
the production of heat and muscular force, 
may be briefly outlined as follows: 
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Proportions of Nutrients in Different Foods. 
—As the functions of the nutritive ingredients 
have become better understood, more and more 
attention has naturally been devoted to the 
investigation of the composition of foods, and 
the nature and proportions of their various 
constituents; so that, although only the later 
work has been done by methods fully in accord 
with the demands of chemical and physiolog- 
ical science as it now exists, yet a large amount 
of reliable information has already accumulated. 
Many hundreds of analyses of vegetable and 
animal food products have been executed in 
Europe, especially in Germany. In this country 
the analytical investigation of this sort has not 
until within a few years past been at all ex- 
tensive, and that which has been done has 
been confined almost exclusively to materials 
used for feeding domestic animals. 

Under the auspices of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and the United States Fish Com- 
mission, an investigation of the chemical com- 
position and nutritive values of some of our 
American foods has been undertaken in the 
chemical laboratory of Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut, under the direction 
of Professor W. O. Atwater. This work has 
begun with analyses of fish, but is being ex- 
tended to other animal and to vegetable foods. 
The research has been going on for some time, 
and now includes chemical analyses of some 
two hundred specimens of the flesh of fish, 
oysters, lobsters, and other ‘“‘ fish-foods,” with 
a number of meats of various sorts, and some 
vegetable products. Some of the results, along 
with those of similar European products, are 
given in the table herewith: 
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COMPOSITION AND NUTRITIVE VALUATION OF FOODS. 


Total edible 


IN FLESH FREE FROM BONE AND OTHER WASTE. 
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Animal Foods.—The figures for meat, game, 
fowl, milk, eggs, etc., as well as those for 
vegetable food, are from European analyses, 
which are far more numerous at present than 
the American. Those of fish and inverte- 
brates, on the other hand, are American—the 
number of analyses made here being already 
several times as large as the European. 

The first column of the table of animal 
foods gives the amounts of edible solids, act- 
ual nutrients in the samples as analyzed. The 
European figures do not include these data. 
With the fish and invertebrates, however, 
they are given. 

Considered from the stand-point of the food- 
value, meats, fish, etc., as we buy themin the 
markets, consist of—1. Flesh or edible portion ; 
2. Waste—bones, skin, entrails, etc. The pro- 
portions of waste matter in different kinds of 
fish, and in different samples of the same kind 
in different condition, vary widely. Thus, a 
sample of flounder contained 68 per cent of 
waste matter and only 32 per cent of flesh, 
while one of halibut-steak had only 18 per 
cent of waste and 82 per cent of edible ma- 
terials. Among those with the most waste 
and least edible flesh are the porgy, bass, perch, 
lobster, and oyster. Among those with the 
least waste are fat shad, fat mackerel, and dried 
and salt fish. 

Coming to the edible portion, the flesh, we 
find this to consist of—1, water; 2, solids— 
actual nutritive substances. The proportions 
of water and solids in the various kinds of 
flesh are much more variable than most peo- 
ple would suppose. Thus, we find the pro- 
portion of water in meats to vary from one 
half or less in the fatter to three fourths or 
more in the leaner sorts. Again, the flesh of 
flounder has 85 per cent of water and only 15 
per cent of solids, while that of salmon has 36$ 
per cent of solids and 634 per cent of water; 
and the flesh of dried, smoked, and salt fish 
has still less water. Among the more watery 
kinds of fish are the flounder, cod, striped bass, 
and blue-fish. Among those with less water 
and more solids are mackerel, shad, salmon, 
and salt and dried fish. In brief, as com- 
pared with ordinary meats, the flesh of fish 
generally, though not always, contains more 
water. 

To get the actual nutritive substance in a 
sample of fish we must first subtract the waste 
—the entrails, bones, skin, etc.—which leaves 
the flesh; then we must allow for the water 
in the flesh. What remains will be the total 
edible solids, or actual nutritive substance, in 
the sample. Some of the detailed statistics of 
the proportions of total nutrients in fish and 
invertebrates will be of interest. The follow- 
ing data are from a report of the investiga- 
tion by Professor Atwater above referred to, in 
the last report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Fish and Fisheries. The figures apply 
to the samples of fish as retailed, in some cases 
whole, in others dressed : 

voL. xx1.—43 A 
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TOTAL EDIBLE SOLIDS, ACTUAL NUTRIENTS IN SAM- 
PLES OF FISH, AS RECEIVED FROM MARKE'S, 
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DAI Cesc cwenanaw ete oF fn ej eforsiaratavarsvatsnrerate 89°89 |..... é 
Salmon, entrails removed................05 26°57 
Smoked halibut 31°63 
Salt mackerel.......... | 80°97 
Boned cod, salt...... eravere «| 80°91 
Canned salmon .. 29°95 
Smoked herring 28°66 
Hels, salt-water; skin, head, and entrails re- 

FOO VOC fereccrsieiefa) eeceisvelciel peieen eraa se eee 22700) \iaetererers 
Halibut, section of body, fat...............- 2°13. alreeene 
Halibut, posterior part of body, lean........ 15°67 | 21°40 
Spanish mackerel, whole..............2.0-- 20D Miisrerererees 
Balticod Shoat tality A cndectameaneenenee 20°99" Bares 
Salt cod, “channel fish™...5......02c..0en08" 19°09 
haditywholentscoarees dsc ciccsan cents meee 18°56 
Shadvwholowie sticicwt ose oaacncloens Seen 15°51 
Shad wholes msrneiiacecoucemean taste 14°81 
Warbot,, Wholots tatate esemectere ues shone 15:61 
Mackorell wholeness secise sca. bastaeaeos 23°95 
Mackerel ewholoet ia. nocnctuemaseaennnents 13°24 
Mackerel, wholes... ess .cececesedeus al ea 
Mackerel, whole, lean. . 11°76 
Salmon-trout, whole, lean.........:........ 14°38 
Wehite=fishs whole: -slesiacstecincenine ceeeiee 13°69 
Spent salmon, female, whole............... 14°87 
Spent salmon, female, whole................ 12°17 
Muskallonge, ‘whole: .2.%susecsceteete cone «| 12°52 
Smol€" wholes encnwcccnhecn i cote 12° DE veces 
Sheep’s-head, entrails removed............. DCO Sl ierersire 
Ale wives; "whole esty cs s.asacncnnes mens oat 11°95 wales 
Herring whole cticaannasnisemsseumsoeoncee JA52s ertirtee 
Cod, head and entrails removed............ AAS OD tere 
Cod, head and entrails remoyed............. 10°98 | 11°45 
Spent landlocked salmon, male, whole...... LOGO Wassnse 
Spent landlocked salmon, female, whole..... 10°74 | 10°86 
Brook-trout, cultivated, whole 
Black-fish, whole............ 

Red snapper, entrails removed. 

Red snapper; whole. .........csc0cccbsesces 
POLE WHOL. sere wisuisieieiers nea lanes Renee 
POrgys WHOS car lec aneaaus acct eee acme ene 
sWiltite perch: -wholon.wcceses snot etait 
White perch, whole............ 

Black bass, whole.............- 

Striped bass, whole..........:0.cssscesceces 
Pitiped bass; “whole --6 5 -pessesienceane tee 
Haddock, entrails removed........ ........ 
Haddock, entrails removed 

Yellow pike-perch, whole.................. 
Flounder, entrails removed 

Flounder, whol€...::,s.<s:cc'e ss arasteieaeticiememsine 











Foul or Spent Fish versus the same in Good 
Condition.—Some very interesting results are 
found in comparing the foul or spent fish with 
the same in good condition. As it becomes lean, 
the fish loses nutritive value in three ways: first, 
in total loss of weight; second, in relative in- 
crease of waste and decrease of flesh ; and, third, 
in the deterioration of the quality of the flesh, 
which, in the lean fish, is more watery and con- 
siderably less valuable, pound for pound, than 
the flesh of the same fish in good condition. 
Thus, the flesh of spent salmon is rated in the 
last column at 85, while that of fat salmon came 
up to108. There is in this a strong argument 
in favor of legislation against the capture of 
fish out of season. 

Fish as Brain-Food.—The report referred to 
contains the following statement regarding the 
wide-spread notion that fish is particularly val- 
uable for brain-food on account of a large con- 
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tent of phosphorus: “ The percentages of phos- 
phorus in the analyses above reported are not 
larger than are found, according to the best 
analyses, in the flesh of other animals used 
forfood. The number of reliable determina- 
tions of flesh in the latter are, however, small, 
and it is, though very improbable, yet within 
the range of possibility that a more complete 
investigation of the subject might reveal a 
smaller proportion of phosphorus in meats than 
in fish. But, even if the fish were richer in 
phosphorus, there is no proof that it would, on 


that account, be better for brain-food. The 
questions of the nourishment of the brain and 
the sources of intellectual energy are too in- 
determinate to allow decisive statements, and 
too abstruse for speedy solution in the present 
condition of our knowledge.” 

Oysters.—From the same source we quote 
similar statistics regarding oysters from various 
localities. It should be observed, however, 
that the analyses are as yet insufficient to show 
how accurately these figures express the aver- 
age composition of oysters of the kinds named: 


PROPORTIONS OF FLESH, OF LIQUIDS, AND OF TOTAL SHELL CONTENTS (FLESH AND LIQUIDS) 
IN SAMPLES OF OYSTERS. 
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Buzzard’s Bay.......... 12°50 ROCK SWAY) ss axis sisie'sisieia.0 ety: | Stony, Creek- sacs aeeene 18°90 
Providence River....... 10°88 Buzzard’s Bay......... 750 | Blue Point.......-..... 18°62 
Rockaway.............. 10°68 Rappahannock River... 731 | Rockawayss). o2s2-ecen 18°40 
ABER LVOL ctietersreisie oes 6 10°27 James River........... 7:29 Bair Haven sameer oe 18-06 
Staten Island........... 9-13 Staten Island.......... 710 | Shrewsbury........... 17°52 
Rappahannock River.... 7-86 IN ODEO MC taanetteiaistnelsielets 6°52 | Providence River.. 17°00 
Stony Creek............ 7-52 Providence River.. 6°12 Staten Island.......... 16°23 
Stony Creek..... mae 7°84 Potomac River .. 5°64 | Rappahannock River... 15°17 
Potomac River 6°51 air TAaVven s)./- cisjsisteverene 5°43 | James River........... 13°79 
James River, fe 6°50 Blue Point: aecataes sce 5°23 | Potomac River........ 12°15 
EN Orfolkoncrenien seer. ccs 4°66 Shrewsbury........... 4°88 Norfolk. c2-/c-mac eee 11°18 
The actual nutrients in the samples of oysters were as follows: 
’ é DRY SUBSTANCE IN TO- 
WERE eae aN Per cent. iE Prenian ey Per cent. TAL SHELL CONTENTS, Per cent, 
‘ * FLESH PLUS LIQUIDS. 

23°76 Bair TAG VeM sis. 0iviee cs ac 6-00 Blue Romp. aecmcee ees 19°24 

21°18 Blue Pointe awe. -e => 5°67 Providence River...... 15°21 

Providence River....... 20°99 Providence Rivyer...... 4°95 Fair Haven...... oi 14°88 
MAS GRAV OR. icleie co's esi 20°08 Rockaway.......- 4°94 Shrewsbury....8-<sse0e 14°63 
Stony Creek..... 18°98 Shrewsbury. . 4°93 Potomac River........ 13°49 
Rockaway... 18°73 East River ..... 4°56 Rockaway............. 13°02 
Fair Haven...... 18°70 Potomac River.....-... 4:49 Hast Riversiacsscecees 12°43 
Shrewsbury....... ae 18°35 James River........... 4°09 Buzzard’s Bay......... 11°20 
Stony Creek............ 17-91 Stony Creek. taeiiaere «1:21 3°88 Staten Island.......... 10°42 
Rappahannock River... . 17°36 Stony Creek.....-..... 3°67 Rappahannock River... 10°12 
James River.....0.26... 16°51 Staten Island.......... 3°65 Stony Creek........... 9°96 
DNorfolkeetaneaioe sc. cs 16°14 Buzzard’s Bay......... 8°60 James River........... 9-95 
Buzzard’s Bay.......... 15°79 IN ONO Biya j.yemisiviotic'e wen 3-1T Stony Creek os. ..05.22 9-11 
Staten Island,.......... 15°58 Rappahannock River... 2°%6 Nortolkergi....% shgucaene 8-55 








Placing the oysters in the order of the per- 
centages of nutritive materials in the whole 
sample, the arrangement will be as follows. 
Some other invertebrates are appended for 
comparison : 

PERCENTAGES OF NUTRITIVE MATERIALS IN WHOLE 

SAMPLE, INCLUDING SHELL AND SHELL CONTENTS. 


Oysters, Blne Point. .....s0s.eeeceeeeamene 
a 





fs Providence River. 
PASCO W SULT, cacst a cis cee cc enemies 2°55 
te Bast RAVE! cisco scvceates + lees eetlee 
“ UR OCHA WAVE 765 513 as asataais. scurstenmuletriaten 
es BUZZAIIB ISA: iecsce,  deie tic:ciasainie Cece 
es StonyOreeks, 1.06 weesieeens Pedic 
a Stony Onocke u.2 . vep hela Palate 

My Staten Island)... ose ceiesce este alate 
6 Potomac! Rivers sc... a: auveen tenes 
hy Rappahannock River 





ee AMOS RIVE Me tassiscsiavalele oreaileo eee 
bi Norfolk... 
Long clams........ +. 
ROWING CLOT Airs sai craleiblieie slaeibyeih oat ohaistetere ye eetats 
Lobsters. «:.j.a)sas:caesyeiagistane ig cata oeieatnin 
Crawishiisnis.: sitoec arcane ieee ore 2°31 


Proportions of Nutritive Ingredients.—Col- 
umns two to six of the table of animal foods, 
on page 672, show the proportions of water and 
of actual nutrients—protein, carbohydrates, 
fats, and mineral matters—in the several mate- 
rials, and need no further explanation. We 
may, however, note three important facts which 
the figures illustrate: First, that, in general, the 
fatter kinds of flesh have more solid dry sub- 
stance and less water than the leaner ; second, 
that the flesh of fish is, in general, more wa- 
tery than that of domestic animals; and, third, 
that otherwise the fish and meats are very 
similar in composition. 

The seventh column shows the nutritive ra- 
tios—that is, the ratio of the nitrogenous con- 
stituents (protein) to the non-nitrogenous ones 
(carbohydrates and fats)—a matter of impor- 
tance in judging of the fitness of a given food 
or food-mixture for supplying the wants of the 
body. A nutritive ratio of 1 to 5 is usually re- 
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garded as a fair one for this purpose. The fa- 
miliar fact that neither lean meat nor a very 
starchy food, as potatoes, is by itself proper for 
food, but that each supplements the other and 
the two make an appropriate mixture, is an il- 
lustration of this principle. The nutritive ratio 
of the meat is too small—protein is in excess; 
that of the potato is too large—protein is defi- 
cient. The two together in proper proportions 
give the proper nutritive ratio. 

Vegetable Foods—The vegetable foods are 
in general more concentrated—that is, they 
have less waste, less water, and more dry sub- 
stance, actual nutrient—than the animal foods. 
On the other hand, the dry substance is less 
valuable, weight for weight, than that of 
animal food, partly because it has less pro- 
tein and consists largely of carbohydrates, 
and partly for other reasons, as is explained 
beyond. 

Nutritive Valuations—From the figures in 
the table it seems that, while ‘‘ medium beef” 
contains 72 per cent of water, milk contains 
874 per cent. Roughly speaking, beefsteak is 
about three fourths and milk seven eighths 
water. A pound of beefsteak would thus con- 
tain four ounces of solids, and, if we assume a 
pint of milk to weigh apound, a quart would 
contain four ounces of solids also; that is, a 
pound of steak and a quart of milk contain 
about the same weight of actual nutrients. 
But we know that for ordinary use the pound 
of beefsteak is worth more for food than the 
quart of milk. The reason is simple. The 
solids of the lean steak are nearly all albumi- 
noid, while those of milk consist largely of fats 
and of milk-sugar, a carbohydrate. 

The figures in the last column are intended 
to show how the foods compare in nutritive 
value, ‘‘medium beef” being taken as the 
standard. They are computed as ascribing 
certain values to the albuminoids and fats, 
and taking the sum in each case for the value 
of that particular food. The ratio here adopt- 
ed, which assumes one pound of albuminoids 
to be equal to three pounds of fats and five of 
carbohydrates, is now a current one in Germa- 
ny. These estimates for animal foods are based 
upon German market prices, beef and pork 
being taken as standards. The estimates for 
vegetable foods are in like manner based upon 
the composition and costs of rye-flour and pota- 
toes. The details of the method, by which these 
estimates are reached would hardly be in place 
here. Suffice it to say that the valuations are 
found to accord fairly well with the actual 
relative costs of the nutrients in the plain, sub- 
stantial foods, whose prices seem to be regulat- 
ed, not by their flavor nor by the influence of 
the selective tastes of the wealthy, but by their 
actual efficacy for supplying the wants of the 
people—the efficacy which is tested by aver- 
age experience, and formulated, in so far asit is 
formulated at all, by the relative prices which 
are paid by those classes of the community 
who can not afford luxuries, but must buy what 
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will give them the best sustenance for their 
money. 

Dr. Kénig, who is, as much as any one, an 
authority upon these matters in Germany, as- 
cribes the following valuations to protein, fats, 
and carbohydrates (non - nitrogenous extrac- 
tives) of animal and vegetable foods, in marks 
per kilogramme. It will be remembered that 
the kilogramme is not far from 2°2 pounds, 
and the mark about twenty-five cents: 





In animal foods. |In vegetable foods. 


ONE KILOGRAMME OF 


6-0 marks, 
0 © 


1°25 mark, 
0°45 “ce 


1:2 « 0°25 “ 





Thus it seems that, in the German markets, 
the same nutrients cost not far from five times 
as much in animal as in vegetable foods. Prob- 
ably the ratio would be about the same in our 
own markets. While these data accord with 
general experience in showing that vegetable 
foods are much cheaper than animal, it is hardly 
right to infer that, for actual use, the disparity 
is as great as above indicated. A discussion of 
this question would be out of place here. It 
is worth noting, however, that, in general, the 
animal foods are the more digestible, that most 
men crave them, that even the poor will pay 
for them, and that, as is shown by the general 
use and the eflicacy of meat broths and meat 
extracts, there seems to be something in the 
peculiar constituents of meats which supplies a 
want that vegetable foods do not wholly meet. 

It should be especially observed that the 
valuations of animal foods in the table are as 
referred to ‘‘medium beef,” while those of , 
vegetable foods are as compared with fine 
wheat-flour. 

General Considerations affecting the Nutri- 
tive Values.—Three things should be said with 
reference to the table: 1. The figures represent 
general averages. Sometimes different samples 
of the same kind of flesh will show widely vary- 
ing percentages of constituents. This is particu- 
larly true of the fats, and to a less degree of 
the water. Vegetable foods are of more con- 
stant composition than animal foods. 2. The 
figures for some of the kinds of food are based 
upon few analyses. More are needed to show 
the actual range of variation and the averages. 
3. The nutritive valuations are of necessity 
crude, and to be relied upon rather as approxi- 
mations than as accurate quantitative state- 
ments. Much more chemical and physiological 
investigation is needed to make our knowl- 
edge of these as complete and satisfactory as it 
should be. Of these considerations, perhaps 
the digestibility of the different foods is as im- 
portant as any. 

Digestibility of Foods.—The question of the 
digestibility of foods is very complex and diffi- , 
cult of solution. The data at present at hand : 
are at best meager and ill defined. This is espe- 
cially true as regards the ease or difficulty of di- 
gestion of different foods. The actual amounts 
digested and assimilated are capable of more 
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nearly accurate determination. Indeed, the per- 
centage of the more important constituents 
of various foods actually digested by domestic 
animals of different species, breeds, sexes, and 
ages, and under varying circumstances, has 
been a matter of active experimental investiga- 
tion in the German agricultural-experiment sta- 
tions during the past twenty years. Briefly ex- 
pressed, the method consists in weighing and 
analyzing both the food consumed and the solid 
excrement, which latter represents the amount 
of food undigested, the difference being the 
amount digested. Between one and two thou- 
sand such series of experiments have already 
been reported. The data thus accumulated 
enable us to construct tabular statements of the 
digestibility of a great variety of feeding-stuffs 
by ordinary animals, as horses, oxen, cows, 
sheep, and swine. 

Such experiments upon human subjects, 
however, are rendered much more difficult by 
the necessity of avoiding complex mixtures of 
foods, in order that the digestibility of each 
particular food or food ingredient may be de- 
termined with certainty, and the fact that it 
is not easy to continue to eat the same kind of 
food long enough for a satisfactory experiment. 
No matter how palatable a simple food may be 
to a man at first, it has been found that it will 
almost certainly become repugnant to him 
after four or five days. In consequence, the 
digestive functions are disturbed, and the ac- 
curacy of the trial is impaired. In the experi- 
ments now in question, it was quite exceptional 
to find persons, in any walk of life, who could 
continue to eat large quantities of simple, plain 
food for tolerably long periods—a fact, by-the- 
way, which strikingly illustrates and empha- 
sizes the importance of a varied diet in ordi- 
nary life. 





PEROENTAGES OF THE 





Percentage 
of the dry 
food lost as 
excrement, 


Carbo- 


i * 
Mievzen hydrates 


KIND OF FOOD EATEN, 


Of the foods which go to 
waste in the excrement. 














MiKed GLb ieis,4)+ a srleidsecninies 5h ih ? 
GST Assess och vee we OP Ore 16g) ene Om aerate. 
Border cetriirte ada kie het. 54 24 
PVE eetereieieivin tae oycen ninteaGua oe 8 to 10 T to 12 
Milk with cheese.......... 6 toll | 8to 5 
MUPRTIN OR isles kia eis onesies ? 104 
PRICE: Rtas o:sielle ee 0 Sinie is aye,0%e 4 25 1 
LOMA ye mee steisiiieieeisis cia vs C4 19 8t 
POtAtOeS) ns) c canoes cie 5s 95 82 14 
Macarontstias oss ses 6 44 V7 14 
Macaroni and gluten....... 5h at 24 
A kind of cake called *‘Spmt- 

ZOOM ee che sete scis 5 204 1} 
Butter, with some bread 

BNA DOGL are rieiatataie esa c'ors ela i 11 6 
Fat bacon, with some bread 

And eels. eess se cena & to $4 | 12 to 14] 2 to 6 
Butter and bacon, with 

some bread and beef.... It 9 cu 
Wihiteibreadvameatce ia: orc 8% to 5¢ | 19 to 26 | 1 to 1f 
Coarse rye -bread (black 

Dread) js sicmniss isjena'sifnse 15 82 11 
Cabbagel 220%. actereanne 3 15 1} 1h} 
Yellow beets.............. 21 39 18 
BOOP agi e tare eerceratnin 54 ? ? 





* Protein, 


A considerable number of experiments have, 
however, been carried out, notwithstanding 
these difficulties, and have given us definite 
results of no little interest. In an article in the 
“American Agriculturist,” on the ‘‘ Amounts 
lost from Various Foods through Non-Assimila- 
tion,” Professor Storer, of the School of Agri- 
culture of Harvard University, has given the 
preceding table, based principally upon results 
of a very elaborate research by Rubner, of 
Munich. 

This subject is so important, and withal so 
new to those who do not follow closely the 
results of the latest foreign research, that we 
quote further from the article referred to: 


It is to be observed that the figures of the second 
column of the table give no more than an approximate 
idea of the value of each of the foods enumerated. A 
more precise conception of these values may be had 
by comparing the figures of column two with those in 
the third and fourth columns, which give the percent- 
age amounts of nitrogen and of carbohydrates that 
have escaped assimilation. It is noteworthy that the 
chemical composition of dung is often very unlike 
that of the food from which it has been derived. It 
does not at all follow, for example, that the dung will 
be highly nitrogenized when food has been eaten 
which is particularly rich in nitrogenous constituents, 
for it may happen in this case that a large portion of 
the nitrogen is voided in the urine. Rubner found, 
for instance, 6% per cent of nitrogen in dry excrement 
from a meat diet, though the flesh had contained 14 per 
cent of nitrogen; in dry excrement from milk he 
found but little more than 4 per cent of nitrogen ; 
while he found as much as 8 per cent of nitrogen in 
the excrement from white bread, which, as compared 
with meat and milk, is a substance to be regarded as 
poor in nitrogen. On referring to column four of the 
table, it will be seen that much larger amounts of 
nitrogen went to waste in the case of vegetables which 
were themselves poor in nitrogen than in that of the 
so-called animal foods, such as flesh, eggs, and milk, 
which contain a large proportion of this element. In- 
deed, it is rebate that the nitrogen in the animal 
foods is anile assimilated well-nigh completely, and 
that the larger part of what little nitrogen is actually 
found in the dung from such foods is actually part 
and_ parcel of certain biliary products, secreted from 
the body, which have done duty in the process of di- 
gestion. In this view of the matter, such excremental 
nitrogen can not properly be classed with that wasted 
from the food through non-assimilation, Some of this 
biliary nitrogen occurs, of course, in all excrement 
about as much in one kind as in another, and a mental 
reservation must always be made on account of it. 

Several curious points of detail have been noticed in 
these researches. It appears, for example, that hard- 
boiled eggs are assimilated by healthy men just as 
completely as roast beef is; t nough it may none the 
less be true that the flesh is digested and assimilated 
in less time than the egg, and that the organs of di- 
eee are put to less trouble in dealing with it. It 
nas been shown also, by several different observers, 
that bread alone is an insufficient food. On a bread- 
diet the body gives out each day more nitrogen than 
is assimilated from the food, and the coarser the bread 
so much the worse for the consumer. It appears from 
the table that milk is not so completely assimilated by 
adults as would have been supposed at first sight. 
Mik is distinctly inferior to beef and eggs in this 
respect, and is even worse than some of the foods of 
vegetable origin. The reason of this peculiarity ap- 
pears to depend in good part upon the large amount 
of ash-ingredients that are contained in milk, and 
which are not assimilated by the body. This remark 
atta particularly to lime, which is abundant in 
milk, and which passes out from the body in the solid 
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rather than in the liquid excrement. On leaving the 
ash-ingredients wholly out of the account, it appeared 
that the dry organie matter of milk was assimilated 
almost as well as that of flesh and egos; though the 
pene. waste of nitrogen from milk is noticeably 
arge—perhaps because of the large amount of this 
element which is taken into the digestive tract when 
nothing but milk is eaten. There is, of course, a 
limit to the digestibility of every food, milk included. 
Speaking in general terms, however, it is simply the 
ash-ingredients in milk that are not needed by adults 
which are discarded. In harmony with this fact, it 
has been noticed that milk is assimilated more com- 
pletely by children than by adults. 

The completeness of the assimilation of the ‘* car- 
bohydrates’?— that is to say, starch, from foods rich in 
this constituent—is specially remarkable. It appears 
that men are able to digest and absorb very large 
quantities of starch when it is presented to them in 
suitable forms, as in rice, white bread, and macaroni; 
unless, indeed, a great deal of fat is eaten at the same 
time with the starch, in which event some of the latter 
is apt to escape digestion. In the case of potatoes, 
black bread, beets, and cabbage, on the other hand, 
the carbohydrates are utilized much less completely ; 
doubtless because they are of less digestible kinds in 
the vegetables, and also because each of the foods last 
mentioned produces large quantities of bulky, watery 
excrement which passes rapidly through the intes- 
tines, and carries with it much carbohydrate and other 
material, which would doubtless have been assimi- 
lated but for lack of time. Not only are the intestines 
overburdened by these coarse foods, but the partiall 
digested material is subject to fermentations whic 
produce butyric and lactic acids, and a quantity of 

ases, all of which appear to hasten the evacuation of 
the intestines, and consequently occasion less complete 
assimilation of the constituents of the food than would 
otherwise occur. Any solid, non-digestible substance 
added to food, such as bran, for example, or cellulose 
prepared from straw, makes the assimilation of the 
digestible constituents of the food less complete than 
it would be if the indigestible substance were absent. 
Of a given amount of starch, that would be completel 
assimilated if eaten in the shape of rice, white bread, 
or macaroni, no inconsiderable portion goes to waste 
if it be eaten in the form of black bread. In experi- 
ments where the diet consisted of beets alone, which 
were eaten, of course, in large quantities, the intestines 
were so overloaded that excrement began to be dis- 
charged five or six hours after the first meal was 
eaten. 

Rice is assimilated pretty well, particularly as re- 
ae its starch (carbohydrates). deed, in so far as 

ry substance goes, rice is assimilated as completely 
as flesh; it is the nitrogenous constituents chiefly 
which fail to be absorbed. So too with Indian corn ; 
a good deal of its nitrogen is not assimilated, while its 
carbohydrates are pretty thoroughly absorbed. With 
potatoes, also, a very considerable part of the ni- 
trogenous constituents are not assimilated, and the 
amount of excrement is large. Particularly large 
amounts of excrement were produced when the food 
consisted of beets or of cabbage. As the table shows, 
very considerable portions of these foods were not as- 
similated. Asa general rule, fat is assimilated well- 
nigh completely, even when eaten in large quantities, 
though exceptions to this rule occur, and are not al- 
ways easy to explain. The fat of Indian corn, for ex- 
ample, and that eaten with cabbage, appear to be less 
easily assimilated than some others. Butter is assimi- 
lated better than fat bacon, and the appearance of par- 
ticles of unchanged bacon in the excrement would 
seem to show that the cellular envelopes of such fat 
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hinder its digestion; but fat from the marrow of 
bones, in spite of its cellular condition, is assimilated 
almost as completely as that in butter, though this 
fact may perhaps depend on the easier fluidity of the 


-marrow fat, and it is possible withal that the cells 


of the marrow may be less tough than those of the 
bacon, 


In Oonelusion. Oheap versus Dear Foods.— 
The figures in the last column of the tables 
include the following nutritive valuations of 
animal foods: 





Beef, medium......... 100 Mackerel; oenciceecsntee 90°9 
Beefy loanwWive }.. Mies 91°3 | Red snapper.......... 90°T 
Book tatinecet Mecane sae 116° . || Blwe=fish,. 2 strsccrstene 89°4 
Beef, smoked....,.... 146 Striped bass........... 80°4 
Pork, salted .........5 15t Haddock. sect santa 74°9 
Cows Mille. sas cence 28°38) Cod ace no germane 69-1 
Bibel er chya aa saisanvre 24 Blounderie.2 csr ects 62°4 
Cheese, skimmed milk 159°3 | Oysters, Blue Point... 44°38 
Cheese, whole milk... 163-0 | Oysters, “ cove” or 
Dried codfish......... 840°0 S-canned. asenietets 89°2 
Smoked herring ...... 163-4 | Oysters, East River... 81°6 
Salt mackerel .. 125°4 | Oysters, Virginia (trans- 
Boned God's os) .d seh ns 114°8 planted yee. 26°1 
Salt, Cod sere omccsnren 108-9 | Oysters, Norfolk....,. 22°0 
PalmOne, seseseresiee LOT9)| Scallopstecciacese cee 67°0 
Canned salmon........ 10%°2' |) Longiclams.)-2. 6.50. 88-0 
Spanish mackerel..... 105°9 | Round clams.......... 82°6 
Wiite-fishn cs. nen 104°6)| Lobsters, . 2-222 ccc. <6 62°0 
Shader se sci cce tical els 98°2 





It appears, from comparison of the German 
analyses of meats with those thus far made 
of the corresponding American products, that 
what is given above as ‘‘medium beef” would 
be regarded here as rather lean. Since, how- 
ever, the valuations are only relative, this is of 
no great moment. 

These figures differ widely from the market 
values. But we pay for our foods in propor- 
tion, not simply to their value for nourishing 
our bodies, but to their abundance and their 
agreeableness to our palates, : 

It makes very little difference to a man with 
$5,000 a year whether he pays 25 cents or $5 
a pound for the albuminoids of his food, but it 
does make a difference to the housewife whose 
family must live on $500 a year. And a little 
definite knowledge of this sort will be of ma- 
terial help to her in furnishing her table eco- 
nomically. 

The cook-books and newspapers have occa- 
sionally something to say upon these points, 
but their statements are apt to be as vague and 
far from the truth as, in the lack of authori- 
tative information, they might be expected 
to be. 

As already stated, the nutritive valuations 
above given are only approximate, since they 
are made with very imperfect knowledge of 
either the digestibility of the foods or the in- 
fluence of palatability and other factors upon 
their nutritive value, and also because they are 
based upon very few analyses. But it is certain 
that we need to know more about these things, 
and that proper investigations will help us to- 
ward that knowledge, 
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OBITUARIES, AMERICAN. Assorv, Jo- 
sepH O., was born July 15, 1825, in Concord, 
New Hampshire, and died in 1881. He received 
his academic education at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts. Afterward, for three 
years, under private instruction, he pursued the 
usual collegiate course, and then read law at 
Concord and Manchester, and settled in the lat- 
ter place May 1, 1852. He had for six months 
previous been editor of the Manchester ‘ Daily 
American,” which position he held until Febru- 
ary, 1857. He was editor and proprietor of the 
Boston ‘ Atlas and Bee,” from May 1, 1859, to 
May 1, 1861. He was a member of the New 
Hampshire State Council of the “‘ Know-Noth- 
ing” party, and chairman of the committee 
which transformed the order into ‘‘ Fremont 
Clubs,” and as such supported the State Com- 
mittee that was formed in May, 1856, with E. 
H. Rollins at its head. Mr. Abbott was early 
identified with the State military force. Having 
been appointed Adjutant and Quartermaster- 
General of New Hampshire, he superintended, 
with great energy and success, the raising and 
fitting out of the First and Second Regiments 
in the war. He also raised the Seventh Regi- 
ment, taking the commission of lieutenant- 
colonel. He was at the head of a brigade for 
‘more than a year, and was ever foremost in 
the engagements. For distinguished bravery 
at Fort Wagner, he was brevetted brigadier- 
general of United States Volunteers. In early 
manhood he was a member of the commission 
for adjusting the boundary-line between New 
Hampshire and Canada. He took great inter- 
est in literary and historical matters, and con- 
tributed illustrated articles to magazines. After 
the war, General Abbott removed to Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina, and was for a time com- 
mandant of the city. He was a member of the 
Constitutional Convention of that State, and 
was elected Republican United States Senator 
for a partial term, which closed in 1871. He 
was Collector of the Port of Wilmington under 
President Grant, and Inspector of the Ports 
along the eastern line of the Southern coast 
under President Hayes. 

Apams, Joun F., was born at Stratham, New 
Hampshire, May 23, 1790; died in Greenland, 
in that State, on June 11, 1881. Mr. Adams 
was the oldest Methodist minister in New 
Hampshire at the time of his death, and possi- 
bly in New England. He began to preach in 
1812, and joined the New England Conference, 
- which then embraced all the New England 
States. Sent to the back settlements of the 
then District of Maine, he endured many hard- 
ships in the cause of religion, traveling on 
horseback through ten or twenty towns, doing 
good, and making himself beloved wherever he 
went. His talents, judgment, and zeal soon 


made him a leader among his brethren. He 
served churches which were regarded as the 
best appointments, such as those in Boston and 
Lynn, and had two terms, of four years each, 
as presiding elder. He was one of the pioneers 
in the anti-slavery cause, and was four times 
chosen to represent his conference in the Gen- 
eral Conference. 

Barsour, Joun M., was born at Cambridge, 
Washington County, New York; died in New 
York city, December 8, 1881. Mr. Barbour’s 
parents were humble and poor, unable to aftord 
him the education he desired, and his early days 
were spent in occupations foreign to his taste. 
When avery young man, he went to Michigan 
and studied law; was first elected a justice of 
the peace, and served with acceptance, then 
was made Commissioner of Internal Improve- 
ments, and after the expiration of his term 
was elected County Judge, in which capacity 
he served eight years with popular favor and 
professional indorsement. In 1850 he moved 
to New York. Although not a brilliant man, 
his high character and professional worth soon 
established for him an enviable reputation, and 
in a short time he found himself the center of 
a profitable circle of clients. He moved slowly 
but surely to the front rank of his profession. 
In 1861 he was nominated by the Democrats 
as Judge of the Superior Court, and was aided 
somewhat by the undeserved reputation of 
being the author of “ Barbour’s Reports.” He 
was elected by a large majority. His six years’ 
experience on the bench secured him a renom- 
ination in 1867, and he wns again elected by a 
flattering majority. His judicial career was 
characterized by a conscientious and unsensa- 
tional endeayor to secure justice, which gained 
for him the confidence and esteem of his breth- 
ren of the bar, as well as of the people. This 
was clearly shown at the death of Chief-Jus- 
tice Robertson, when Judge Barbour was 
unanimously chosen to preside in his place. 
He was an able and well-read lawyer, oftener 
excelling in the more quiet branches of the law 
which formerly came under the cognizance of 
the Court of Chancery, than in the active con- 
tests which come before a jury. Asan author- 
ity in statutes he was considered expert and 
reliable. In arguing cases before him, the 
counsel were always certain that he gave the 
case careful investigation, and that his decision 
would be correct in its conclusions, as well as 
honest and conscientious. His mind was very 
deliberate, and not so rapid in its operation as 
some of his colleagues. For this reason he 
was better adapted to that branch of the court 
where cases are reviewed on appeal than where 
he was required to determine questions in- 
stanter, as in jury-trials. 

Barxspars, Harris, born in Holmes County, 
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Mississippi; died August 22,1881. His parents 
removed to Yazoo City when he was an infant. 
He had only entered upon his sixteenth year 
when he became a soldier in the Southern 
army, as a member of the Burt Rifles of the 
Eighteenth Mississippi. Though of tender years 
and delicate frame, Mr. Barksdale fulfilled with 
great zeal and fidelity the arduous duties of a 
private until the promotion of his uncle, Gen- 
eral William Barksdale, when he served on 
the staff of that commander. After the war 
closed, Captain Barksdale studied law, but his 
tastes inclined him to the profession of journal- 
ism, and in February, 1868, he formed a con- 
nection with the ‘‘ Mississippi Clarion.” Tis 
labors on this paper were varied, and he was 
equally capable in any department of its busi- 
ness. At all times an original writer, he 
seemed to reach his highest success amid the 
turmoil of political strife. 

BEAUREGARD, AuGusTiINE TourTant, eldest 
brother of General P. G. T. Beauregard; died 
at San Antonio, Texas, April 11, 1881, at the 
age of sixty-six years. He was born inthe par- 
ish of St. Bernard, Louisiana, August 8, 1815, 
and was educated in New York and Philadel- 
phia to a high degree of scholarship. He mar- 
ried Miss Reggio, his cousin, a native of Louisi- 
ana, and a descendant of a member of the 
famous banking firm, Modena & Reggio. Mr. 
Beauregard was for many years a sugar-planter 
in Louisiana, but in 1853 he settled on a large 
stock-farm on the San Antonio River, Texas, 
and his death bereaves his friends of a genial 
companion and highly esteemed Christian gen- 
tleman. 

Benton, James G., born in New Hampshire; 
died August 23, 1881, at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. Colonel Benton graduated at West 
Point Military Academy in July, 1842, and was 
promoted to brevet second-lieutenant of ord- 
nance. Heserved at Watervliet Arsenal until 
1848, and was then transferred to the Ordnance 
Bureau in Washington, where he assisted to 
prepare the “‘System of Artillery for the Land 
Service,” and the “Ordnance Manual.” He 
served also at Harper’s Ferry Armory, Vir- 
ginia; San Antonio Ordnance Depot, Texas; 
and commanded Charleston Armory. 

Biowett, Watter H., born at Farmington, 
Connecticut, June 21, 1798; died November, 
1881. Mr. Bidwell was a graduate of Yale 
College, and a theological student at Yale Sem- 
inary. In 1833 he was made pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Medfield, Massachu- 
setts, but five years later was compelled to re- 
sign this charge on account of the failure of 
his voice. He removed to Philadelphia, and 
in 1841 his long editorial career was com- 
menced in the conduct of the ‘‘ American Na- 
tional Preacher,” which he edited about nine- 
teen years. The New York ‘‘ Evangelist”? came 
into his hands in 1848, and was conducted by 
him for twelve years. In 1846 he became the 
proprietor of the “Eclectic Magazine,” and 
about the same time proprietor and conductor 
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of the ‘American Biblical Repository.” In 
1860 he became the publisher and proprietor 
of the ‘‘ American Theological Review.” Two 
years afterward this work was incorporated 
with the ‘Presbyterian Quarterly Review,” 
and passed into other hands. Between 1848 
and 1854 he published a series of seven valu- 
able missionary maps, of which his brother, 
Rey. O. B. Bidwell, was the author, In 1867 
he was appointed by Secretary Seward as spe- 
cial commissioner of the United States to visit 
various points in Western Asia, and passed 
eight months of continuous travel in Greece, 
Egypt, and Palestine, Syria and Turkey, re- 
turning from Constantinople by way of the 
Black Sea and the Danube. Subsequently he 
made several other brief visits to Europe. 

Brown, Rev. Witt1am Faurxner, born in 
New York city; died in New Jersey, August 
22,1881. He was educated by Protestant par- 
ents as a physician, and during the civil war 
served as surgeon on the United States steamer 
Mystic, at the time of the engagement between 
the Monitor and the Merrimac. He afterward 
became examining surgeon of Park Barracks, 
New York, and subsequently went to Rome as 
a newspaper correspondent, and reported the 
proceedings of the Vatican Council for several 
Catholic newspapers. He had been converted 
to the Catholic Church in 1857, and when he 
returned from Rome he entered Seton Hall Col- 
lege, and subsequently took clerical orders in 
Louisville, Kentucky. He was assigned to a 
parish in Georgia, where he suffered so severe- 
ly from the effects of yellow fever that he was 
obliged to remove to the North, and in 1880 
accepted the position of chaplain to St. Jo- 
seph’s Hospital at Paterson. Here he re- 
mained until the time of his death. 

Burter, Bensamin Isrart, died September 
1, 1881, at Bayview, Massachusetts. He was 
the younger son of General Benjamin F. But- 
ler, and a man of fair promise. Upon his 
graduation at West Point Military Academy, 
June 14, 1877, he was promoted second-lieuten- 
ant in the Eighth Cavalry, and became very 
popular with his regiment, exhibiting all the — 
qualities requisite in a good soldier. He served 
on frontier duty at Fort Stockton, Texas, and 
at Grierson’s Springs, in the same State, for 
upward of a year, when he resigned his post in 
the army, June 1, 1878. Later on he was ad- 
mitted to the bar of Massachusetts, and prac- 
ticed his profession with a fair amount of suc- 
cess. 

Cuampers, Witt1aM II, died at Auburn, Al- 
abama, July 4, 1881. Colonel Chambers by 
profession was a lawyer, and at one time edit- 
ed a paper in Columbus, Georgia. Before the 
late war he practiced his profession in the city 
of Eufaula, and was elected to the Alabama 
Legislature from Barbour County, and made 
one of its most useful members. After re- 
turning to his old home in Russell County, a 
few years since, he was again elected to the 
Lower House of the Legislature for one term, 
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and then to the Senate, where he served four 
years with distinction. While in the Senate 
he was chosen Professor of Agriculture in the 
Agricultural Mechanical College at Auburn, 
for which position he was eminently fitted. 

Crark, Saran, died at Rolla, Missouri, Jan- 
uary 10, 1881. She was acolored woman who 
spent many of her numerous years in servitude 
in Kentucky and Missouri. About the begin- 
ning of the late war, she settled near Boon- 
ville, Missouri, where she resided till her death. 
Her exact age was not known, but from her 
statements of her life it is supposed to have 
been one hundred and twenty-six years. She 
said that before the Revolutionary War she was 
the mother of two children. She distinctly 
remembered nursing the grandfather of General 
Clark, Congressman from the eleventh Missou- 
ri district, and who served in the War of 1812. 

Compas, Lestiz, born in Clark County, Ken- 
tucky, November 28, 1793; died in Lexington, 
Kentucky, August 21, 1881, aged eighty-eight 
years. General Combs was the last of the gener- 
ation ofpioneer Indian warriors who have made 
Kentucky famous in song andstory, and he was 
one of the most prominent political men of 
that State. His father was a Virginian and his 
mother a Marylander. During the War of 1812 
he distinguished himself by his courage and 
gallantry. In the campaign that ended in the 
disaster at the River Raisin, he was sent by 
General Winchester with important dispatch- 
es to General Harrison, and, to deliver these, 
Combs was obliged to traverse alone a wilder- 
ness occupied by savages and covered with 
snow. For over a hundred miles, and suffer- 
ing the greatest privations, he pursued this 
desolate journey and discharged the duty com- 
mitted to him. In April, 1813, he was com- 
missioned captain. He volunteered, with an 
Indian guide, to carry the intelligence of the 
approach of General Clay’s forces to General 
Harrison, when besieged in Fort Meigs, but was 
overpowered in sight of the fort, and escaped to 
Fort Defiance. He afterward bore a conspic- 
uous part in the defeat of Colonel Dudley, on 
May 5th; was wounded, and compelled to run 
the gantlet at Fort Miami. In 1836 he raised 
aregiment at his.own expense for the aid of 
Texas, then struggling for independence. He 
was a lawyer of commanding ability, was fre- 
quently Auditor of the State, a member of the 
Legislature, and arailroad pioneer, by which he 
lost a large fortune. The last public office he 
held was that of Clerk of the State Court of 
Appeals. It was in defeating General Combs for 
Congress that John O. Breckenridge won his 
first success in public life. Mr. Combs was an 
earnest Whig, and the trusted friend of Henry 
Olay, and, during the canvass of 1844, made 
many speeches on the platforms of the North 
and East in behalf of his candidate. 

Oonvon, Samuet, was born in Boston in 1795, 
and died in that city in 1881, aged eighty-six 
years and six months, He served his appren- 
ticeship as a printer in the office of the old 
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“‘ Columbian Centinel.” Inthe War of 1812he 
was on board an American vessel which was 
captured by an English cruiser, and was con- 
fined in Dartmoor Prison six months, with 
some ten oreleven thousand French and Amer- 
icans. After the war he entered the office of the 
“Evening Gazette,” Boston, and subsequently 
opened a printing-oflfice in that city, which he 
conducted successfully until he retired with a 
modest competency. Mr. Condon was noted for 
his charities, and was always seeking to discover 
and alleviate the wants of the poor. For a 
long time he was superintendent of an evening 
school in Boston, and was also connected with 
the Boston Provident Association from its foun- 
dation. He was aco-laborer in behalf of the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Pauperism, and was 
for three years Superintendent of the City 
Temporary Home. 

Cooxe, Henry D., born at Sandusky City, 
Ohio, November 23, 1825; died at Georgetown, 
District of Columbia, February 29, 1881. Mr. 
Cooke was a son of Eleutherus Cooke, at one 
time a distinguished orator, aud a brother of 
Jay Cooke, the well-known financier. He 
graduated at Transylvania University, Ken- 
tucky, in 1844, and began to study law, but 
soon turned his attention to writing for the 
press. In 1847 he sailed for Valparaiso, Chili, 
as an attaché to the American consul there, 
but was shipwrecked. This event probably 
led to the organization of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company. After the wreck, Mr. 
Cooke was detained at St. Thomas, and the idea 
of a successful steamship line from New York 
to California, by way of Panama, occurring to 
him, he wrote concerning it to the Philadelphia 
“United States Gazette” and the New York 
“Courier and Enquirer.” The attention of the 
State Department was called to the correspond- 
ence by Consul W. G. Moorhead, and in about 
two years the steamship company was organ- 
ized. Mr. Cooke afterward lived in California, 
where he was actively connected with shipping 
interests. He was the first to announce to the 
authorities at Washington, through a dispatch 
from the Military Governor of California, the 
discovery of gold in the Sacramento Valley. 
The latter part of his residence in California 
was not fortunate, and he returned to the East 
where, for some time, he was engaged in jour- 
nalism. In 1856 he wasa presidential elector, 
and in 1861 became a partner in the house 
of Jay Cooke & Co. Appointed the first 
Governor of the District of Columbia, he re- 
signed in 1878, and had resided about twenty 
years in Georgetown, where he was held in 
high esteem as the generous friend of the pub- 
lic institutions of that city. 

Cox, Mrs. Hannan, born at Preston, Connec- 
ticut, June 25, 1776; died at Holderness, New 
Hampshire, August 29,1881. Mrs. Cox was, at 
the time of her death, the oldest person in the 
State, and probably in New England; her birth 
is recorded in the parish register of an old Epis- 
copal church at Preston. When she reached 
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the age of nine the family removed to Fairlee, 
Vermont, and four years later went from there 
to Holderness, which was her home until the 
time of her death. Her father was an officer 
in the Revolutionary War, and lived to the 
age of eighty-six. In her-twenty-second year 
Hannah married Robert Cox; her husband died 
in 1822, leaving seven children. Mrs. Cox was 
of Welsh descent, and in her early life was a 
slender, delicate child. She attributed her 
length of days to a perfect control of her nery- 
ous system, joined with regular habits and 
active labor. After she had reached a century 
she proudly recalled the fact that, at the age 
of five, she had knitted socks for Revolu- 
tionary soldiers. Up to ninety-seven Mrs. Cox 
was unremittingly industrious. Near the time 
of her death her senses, with the exception of 
impaired hearing, were in good preservation. 
She walked without a cane, and read small 
print without glasses. Her exact age was one 
hundred and five years, two months, and four 
days, having been born nine days before the 
Declaration of Independence by the American 
colonies. 

Curnsert, Jonny A., was born at Savannah, 
Georgia, June 3, 1788; died near Mobile, Ala- 
bama, September 22, 1881. His father was a 
colonel in the army of the Revolution. Mr. 
Cuthbert entered the freshman class at Prince- 
ton College at the age of twelve, and gradu- 
ated at the age of seventeen, receiving the de- 
gree of B. A. In 1808 the degree of A. M. 
was conferred on him by the same college, and 
in 1809 he became a law-student in New York. 
In 1810 he was elected to the Legislature of 
Georgia, from Liberty County, which he con- 
tinued to represent for years, either in the 
Senate or in the House. During the War of 
1812 he commanded a yolunteer company, to 
protect the coast of Liberty County. In 1818 
Georgia elected her representatives in Con- 
gress on one general ticket, and Cuthbert was 
thus chosen. At that time the Missouri ques- 
tion occupied the attention of Congress, and 
Judge Cuthbert took an active and zealous 
part in maintaining the Southern side of it. 
His warmest friends at that time were William 
Lowndes; Galliard, President of the Senate ; 
Bayard, Calhoun, Randolph, Clay, Decatur, 
and Rogers. In 1831 Judge Cuthbert became 
editor and subsequently proprietor of ‘‘ The 
Federal Union,” an influential paper pub- 
lished at Milledgeville, Georgia, and in 1837 
he removed to Mobile to practice his profes- 
sion. In 1840 he was elected by the Leyislat- 
ure of Alabama Judge of the County Court 
of Mobile, and in 1852 he was appointed by 
the Goyernor Judge of the Circuit Court of 
the same county. 

Dayipson, Gores S., died March 14, 1881, 
at KEstillville, Scott County, Virginia, aged 
sixty-four years. To Captain Davidson be- 
longs the fame of having fired the first Con- 
federate gun at the first battle of Manassas, in 
1861. At that time he was first-heutenant of 
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Latham’s battery, and was distinguished for his 
bravery on the field. He subsequently organ- 
ized and commanded Davidson’s battery. For 
years after the war he lived invery moderate cir- 
cumstances, but with his good character, soldier- 
ly and dignified bearing, and military record, 
he continued to be regarded with the peculiar 
interest which attached to the man who had 
fired the first cannon-shot in the first great 
battle between the North and the South. 

Diman, J. Lewis, born in Bristol, Rhode 
Island, May 1, 1831; died in Providence, 
Rhode Island, February 3, 1881. Myr. Diman 
entered Brown University at the age of six- 
teen. Graduating with honor in 1851, he tray- 
eled in Europe, studying several years at the 
Universities of Halle, Heidelberg, and Berlin. 
Returning to America, he graduated in 1856 at 
the Theological Seminary in Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, and settled as pastor of the First 
Congregational Church in Fall River. In 1860 - 
he became pastor of the Harvard Church in 
Brookline, ‘Massachusetts. In 1864 he was 
appointed Professor of History and Political 
Economy in Brown University. In 1870 he 
received the degree of D.D. In 1878 he was 
elected a corresponding member of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. Dr. Diman was 
frequently called upon to deliver sermons, ad- 
dresses, etc., many of which have been pub- 
lished. As a speaker he was always heard 
with interest; be held a high rank among 
scholars, and, as a man, he was greatly 
esteemed. He contributed articles to the 
‘* North American Review,” the ‘‘ Providence 
Journal,” and other leading publications, ed- 
ited “John Cotton’s Answer to Roger Will- 
jams” in the ‘‘ Publications of the Narragansett 
Club,” and also “‘ George Fox Digg’d out of his 
Burrowes,” in the same series, 

Drxon, Narnan F., died April 11, 1881, 
at Westerly, Rhode Island. He was born 
in Westerly, May 1, 1812, and graduated at 
Brown University in 1833. He attended the 
law-schools at New Haven and Cambridge, 
and was engaged in the practice of his profes- 
sion, both in Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
from 1840 to 1849. He was elected a Repre- 
sentative from Rhode Island to the Thirty-first 
Congress, and was one of the Governor’s Coun- 
cil’ appointed by the General Assembly during 
the Dorr troubles of 1842. In 1844 he was a 
presidential elector, and in 1851 was elected as 
a Whig to the General Assembly of his State, 
where, with the exception of two years, he 
held office until 1859. In 1863 he went to the 
Thirty-eighth Congress as a Republican, and 
served as a member of the Committee on Com- 
merce. He wasamember of the Thirty-ninth, 
Fortieth, and Forty-first Congresses, and de- 
clined re-election in 1870. He, however, re- 
sumed his service in the General Assembly, 
being elected successively from 1872 to 1877. 

Dupuy, Exiza, died January, 1881, at New 
Orleans. She was descended from prominent 
Virginia families, and was in her youth a 
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teacher, but obtained considerable reputation 
as an author. Her first story was published 
when she was only fourteen, and subsequently 
she contributed for many years to the weekly 
press, and published several volumes of fiction. 
More fortunate than the great majority of 
writers, Miss Dupuy accumulated money as 
well as fame, and left a large sum to her heirs. 

Farao, Wi11Am G., died in Buffalo, New 
York, Angust 3, 1881. His name was identi- 
fied with the express business of the United 
States from the year 1845, and formed a link 
in the circle of men like Adams, Harnden, 
Dinsmore, and their associates, who introduced 
a new feature in civilization, and brought the 
service of capital and labor to the door of every 
man, however rich or poor. At the age of 
thirteen young Fargo was employed to carry 
the mail on horseback, twice a week, from 
Pompey Hill, New York, by way of Water- 
vale, Manlius, Oran, Delphi, Fabius, and Apu- 
lia, back to Pompey Hill, a circuit of about 
forty miles. This business compelled him to 
cultivate habits of promptness and persistence. 
From this time till 1835 he worked, as oppor- 
tunity offered, for different persons, but chiefly 
at Watervale, in a country tavern and store. 
In this employment he acquired a knowledge 
of the routine of business, and improved him- 
self in arithmetic by keeping accounts. During 
the winter he was permitted to attend the dis- 
trict school. In 1841 he removed to Auburn, 
to accept the freight agency of the Auburn 
and Syracuse Railroad Company, then just 
completed, and in 1842 he aided in the estab- 
lishment of an express line between Albany 
and Buffalo. At this time the rails were laid 
to Batavia, and express packages went by 
stage thence to Buffalo, until the completion 
of the Buffalo and Attica Railroad. The 
express business was in its infancy then, but 
Mr. Fargo discerned in it the elements of great 
growth and expansion. In January, 1844, in 
company with Henry Wells and Daniel Dun- 
ning, he organized an express line from Buffalo 
to Detroit, by way of Oleveland, under the 
firm name of Wells & Co. The capital pos- 
sessed by these parties consisted principally in 
energy, industry, and determination. The one 
who was able to borrow, on a short note, two 
hundred dollars was regarded by the firm as a 
financial success. At this time the only rail- 
roads west of Buffalo were the one in Ohio, 
from Sandusky City to Monroeville, and the 
one in Michigan, from Detroit to Ypsilanti. 
These expressmen employed the steamers on 
the lakes in the season of navigation, and stages 
and express-wagons in winter. Their business 
was not at first a heavy one, but steadily in- 
creased and was rapidly pushed. They ex- 
tended the line to Chicago and St. Louis, and 
westward to Galena. After a year the part- 
nership of Wells & Oo. was dissolved and 
changed to Livingston & Fargo. The express 
business west of Buffalo was thus managed 
until March, 1850, when the American Express 
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Company ws organized, and consolidated the 
interests of Johnston, Livingston, Wells & Co., 
proprietors of the line between New York and 
Buffalo; those of Butterfield, Wasson & Oo., 
proprietors of a rival line between these two 
cities ; and those of Livingston & Fargo, who 
owned the lines west of Buffalo. Henry Wells 
was the first president, and William G. Fargo 
the first secretary. These positions were thus 
held until the consolidation with the Mer- 
chants’ Union Express Co., in December, 1868, 
when Mr. Fargo was elected president, and 
thus remained until his death—the company 
having a capital of eighteen million dollars, 
maintaining twenty-seven hundred offices, and 
giving employment to more than five thousand 
men, of whom six hundred were messengers, 
In 1851 Mr. Fargo, Henry Wells, and their 
associates, organized a company under the 
name of Wells, Fargo & Co., and commenced 
to do an express business between New York 
and San Francisco, by way of the Isthmus, and 
to operate interior lines on the Pacific coast. 
This enterprise proved successful, and was con- 
tinued over this route until the completion of 
the Union and Central Pacific Railroads, when 
water was abandoned for the railways, and 
the management of the company transferred to 
San Francisco. While the control was in New 
York, Mr. Fargo was director and vice-presi- 
dent. This company operated on a capital of 
five million dollars. Mr. Fargo was for a time 
a director and vice-president of the New York 
Central Railroad Company, and was connected 
with, and a large contributor to, the enterprise 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, of which he 
was for several years a director. He had been 
also a director of the Buffalo, New York and 
Philadelphia Railroad Company, and was large- 
ly interested in the Buffalo Coal Company and 
the McKean and Buffalo Railroad Company. 
Tle was a stockholder in several of the large 
manufacturing establishments of Buffalo. For 
four years he was the Mayor of Buffalo, and 
distinguished for his courtesy, impartiality, 
and executive ability. His contributions to 
all charitable, religious, and public enterprises 
were most generous. The success that crowned 
his useful life was in no sense accidental ; 
remarkable decision of character, instinctive 
judgment of men, unflinching resolution in his 
purposes, allied to a rare power of organization 
and control, were the “stars” that influenced 
his career, and lighted his ascent to the top- 
most round of fortune’s ladder. 

Fittmorr, Mrs. Caron, died August dul; 
1881, at Buffalo, New York, aged seventy-one. 
Mrs. Fillmore, relict of President Fillmore, was 
a Miss McMichael, and afterward Mrs. McIn- 
tosh, of Albany, where she continued to reside 
after her marriage with the ex-President. Her 
life was characterized by charities both public 
and private, and by great physical suffering 
toward its close. 

Firron, Rey. James, born in Boston, 1803; 
died in East Boston, September 15, 1881. 
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Father Fitton’s name was familiar throughout 
New England, and his career may be said to 
have connected all the deceased Catholic priests 
of Boston with the time of his own death. 
Only four years before he died the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his ordination was celebrated. He 
was educated in part under the pioneer Bishop 
of Boston, afterward Oardinal Cheverus, was 
ordained by Bishop Fenwick, and actively en- 
gaged in the work and progress that distin- 
guished the episcopate of Bishop Fitzpatrick. 
He had been none the less active under Arch- 
bishop Williams. The parents of Father Fitton 
were married in the small Huguenot church 
in School Street, Boston, where the first Cath- 
olic worshipers of that city gathered. There, 
also, James Fitton was baptized by the Rev. 
Dr. Matignon the first Catholic pastor regu- 
larly settled in that city. Prior to his ordina- 
tion as a priest, Father Fitton held a position 
as teacher in the seminary attached to the old 
church in Franklin Street, Boston, and among 
his pupils was John Williams, the present arch- 
bishop. On the 23d of December, 1827, he 
was ordained, and in 1828 was sent as a mis- 
sionary to the Passamaquoddy Indians. After- 
ward he ministered to the scattered Catholics 
of New Hampshire and Vermont. Soon the 
whole territory between Boston and Long Isl- 
and, New York, was placed under his care, 
with Hartford as the central point of his 
labors. The railroads were not then built, 
and the work involved in the charge of so 
large a parish can now scarcely be realized. 
The beginning of the Catholic College at Wor- 
cester is attributable to his efforts, as well as 
the publication of the first Catholic newspaper. 
His pastorate in East Boston began twenty-six 
years ago, and by his influence and exertion 
four churches and several schools were built 
up in that part of the city. Throughout his 
long life he retained the deep respect and 
esteem of the people to whom he adminis- 
tered, and the ecclesiastics with whom he was 
associated. 

Fox, Epwarp, born in Portland, Maine, 
June 10, 1815; died December 14, 1881, at his 
residence in Portland. He was the son of 
John Fox, a merchant of Portland, and edu- 
cated inthe city high-school. After graduat- 
ing there, he was sent to Exeter Academy, 
New Hampshire, where he prepared for col- 
lege, and entered Harvard in 1830, at the age 
of fifteen. Having graduated there with hon- 
ors in 1834, he immediately entered the law- 
school, and graduated at the age of twenty- 
two. He began to practice his profession at 
the Cumberland County bai and continued 
there until about the year 1849, when he re- 
moved for a short time to Cincinnati, but re- 
turned to Portland and resumed his practice. 
In 1862 he was appointed a Judge of the Su- 
preme Court, but served only part of a year, 
when he resigned. In 1866 he was appointed 
to succeed Judge Ware as District Judge of the 
United States Court, and this position he held 
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until his death. His ability as a lawyer, and 
impartiality in his judicial career, were fully 
recognized by his contemporaries, and his pri- 
vate life was equally exemplary. 

Frenon, Virernta L., died at McMinnville, 
Tennessee, March 31, 1881. Mrs. French, née 
Smith, was an author of creditable repute, and 
was born on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, in 
1830. She was educated in Pennsylvania, but 
removed to Tennessee in 1848, and while re- 
siding at Nashville wrote much over the name 
“L'Inconnue.” In 1852 she formed a con- 
nection with “The Southern Handbook,” of 
New Orleans, and in 1853 married Mr. J. H. 
French, of McMinnville. Fora time she edited 
‘The Crusader,” at Atlanta, Georgia. Among 
her works are ‘‘ Wind-Whispers,” poems pub- 
lished in 1856; ‘ Iztalixo,” a tragedy; and 
‘Legends of the South.” 

Gosricut, L. A., died May 16, 1881, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age. Mr. Gobright was one of the oldest jour- 
nalists in this country, having been connected 
with the press of Washington more than forty- 
five years. For nearly thirty years he repre- 
sented the New York Associated Press in 
Washington, but retired from active service in 
1878. He was prominently identified with the 
‘‘ Independent Order of Odd-Fellows,” and the 
‘Oldest Inhabitants Association,” of Wash- 
ington, and was esteemed in all the relations 
of life an honest, upright, and faithful man, 
During the civil conflict he enjoyed the fullesi 
confidence of President Lincoln and Secre- 
taries Seward and Stanton, being frequently 
called upon to assist them in the preparation 
of proclamations, and other important docu- 
ments, which were finally intrusted to his 
hands to be dispatched by telegraph. When 
President Andrew Johnson made his celebrated 
tour to the Eastern States, Mr. Gobright ac- 
companied him, and prepared the elaborate 
and interesting reports which were sent to the 
Associated Press. He was intimate with the 
most noted men of both parties who have made 
prominent figures in public life during the past 
forty years, and, though often trusted with im- 
portant matters of state, he never yielded to 
the temptation to print what had been com- 
municated to him in confidence. 

Griessy, Huen Brarr, born November 22, 
1806, in Norfolk, Virginia; died April 28, 1881, 
in the county of Charlotte, Virginia. Mr. 
Grigsby was a graduate of Yale College. He 
represented Norfolk in the Legislature when 
scarcely more than a boy, and was afterward 
a member of the State Convention of 1829 and 
1830, with Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and 
others. Subsequently he withdrew from pub- 
lic life, and devoted himself to literary and 
agricultural pursuits. He was unsurpassed for 
accurate information in regard to all events 
connected with the history of Virginia from 
her earliest settlement, and was President of 
the Virginia Historical Society, and a member 
of similar societies in several other States. He 
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was also Chancellor of William and Mary Col- 
lege. 

“Hayes, Tgaao ISRAEL, born in Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1832; died in New York, Decem- 
ber 17, 1881. After a general education, Mr. 
Hayes graduated from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1853, with the degree of M. D. 
During his studies he had become interested 
in the writings and intentions of Dr. Kane, 
and tendered him his services. In the latter 
part of May, 1853, he was appointed surgeon 
of the second Grinnell expedition, with which 
he sailed in the brig Advance. Nothing of 
importance to Mr. Hayes transpired until the 
18th of May, 1854, when he started with a 
dog-sledge, in company with William God- 
frey, for Cape Frazer, in latitude 79° 42’. 
When Dr. Kane resolved to return, finding it 
impossible to extricate the Advance from the 
ice which surrounded her, many of the party 
determined to remain with the vessel, and 
put up with hardships, rather than undertake 
a journey over the ice toward Upernavik, 
which would be attended with so much sutfer- 
ing and trial. Others, in an organized body, 
with J. Carl Patterson, who had experienced 
twenty years of Arctic life in all its phases, as 
their leader, commenced the lonely journey in 
the hope of being able to send relief to those 
whom they had left. Of this unsuccessful party 
Dr. Hayes was a member. These brave men 
lived three months among the Esquimaux, and 
returned to the brig in the middle of an Arctic 
night, in the dog-sledges of the natives, having 
traveled one hundred and fifty miles during 
the last forty hours of their journey back. 
On his return to the United States in 1855, 
Dr. Hayes devoted himself to the instruction 
of the public in what soon became a specialty 
with him. An enthusiast on the subject of the 
Arctic Sea, he knew by experience what he 
talked about. He had found Greenland a mass 
of snow and ice, toward the center of which 
he had approached nearer than any other man 
by eighty miles. He had ascended an eleva- 
tion of six thousand feet, from which no land, 
but only a vast region of ice, was to be seen. 
His descriptions of the peculiar effect of the 
midnight sun upon men and animals, and the 
awful desolation of the Arctic night, whose 
moonlight stillness was far more terrible, were 
thrillingly vivid. Having roused popular curi- 
osity as well as scientific interest, and aided by 
subscriptions, he fitted up, in July, 1860, the 
schooner United States, one hundred and thir- 
ty-three tons, and sailed for Melville Bay. 
He wintered in Port Foulke, and started north- 
ward in April, 1861. The expedition reached 
the west coast in May, but, having exhausted 
their provisions, were obliged to return, after 
touching land in latitude 81° 87’ north, beyond 
which they saw open water. On his return 
Dr. Hayes published ‘“‘The Open Polar Sea,” 
received medals from the Geographical Socie- 
ties of London and Paris, and then entered the 
army in a medical capacity. In 1869 he sailed 
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in the steamer Panther, with William Bedford, 
for the purpose of exploring the southern coast 
of Greenland, after which he published “The 
Land of Desolation,” “‘ Cast away in the Oold,” 
and a history of maritime discoveries. He was 
a member of the New York Legislature in 
187677787980, serving each year on im- 
portant committees of the House. He resumed 
his pursuits as lecturer, writer, etc., and was 
heartily welcomed by large and appreciative 
audiences. Dr. Hayes possessed the essential 
qualities for a successful man, being quick- 
witted, industrious, nervous, energetic, and ver- 
satile; he spoke well, wrote better, and under- 
stood his subjects. 

Hosmer, Georar Wasutnerton, died July 5, 
1881, at Canton, Massachusetts, aged seventy- 
seven years. Dr. Hosmer was one of the noted 
preachers in the Unitarian denomination. He 
graduated at Harvard University in the class of 
1826, and subsequently entered the Theological 
School, where he remained until 1830. His 
first settlement was at Northfield, Massachnu- 
setts, which continued for two years. He re- 
moved thence to Buffalo, New York. In 1862 
he was elected President of Antioch Ool- 
lege. While discharging the duties of that 
position he also held a non-resident professor- 
ship in connection with the Theological School 
at Meadville, Pennsylvania, lecturing there on 
pastoral care. He was also one of the Board 
of Instruction for that institution, and held 
both his professorship and his position in the 
board at the time of his death. He resigned 
his position as President of Antioch College in 
1872, but continued his connection with the 
institution as Professor of History and Ethics 
until 1878. That year he became pastor of 
the Channing Religious Society of Newton, 
Massachusetts, this pastorate continuing until 
the year 1879. 

JAoxKson, Trmotuy I., born at Jericho, Queens 
County, New York, in 1812; died at Flushing, 
Long Island, August 7, 1881. At the time of 
his death he was the oldest turf-man on Long 
Island, and his proficiency as a horse-breaker, 
trainer, and driver was known throughout the 
United States. His stables at Jamaica were 
the resort of the most noted horse-men in the 
country, who sought him for the value of his 
opinions and knowledge of the horse. He in- 
herited to a marked degree the principles of 
his Quaker ancestry for honesty, sobriety, and 
fair dealing, and was highly respected by the 
community in which he lived, 

Lane, Henry §., born in Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, February 24, 1811; died at 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, June 18, 1881. His 
father was a popular citizen, and among the 
early settlers of Kentucky. When a boy Mr. 
Lane was employed on the farm of bis father, 
and went to school when he had an opportu- 
nity until he was sixteen. He then attempted 
a higher course of study, including the classics, 
At the age of eighteen he began the study of 
the law, and was admitted to the bar when he 
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attained his majority. In 1854 he retired from 
his profession, and was never after occupied 
with any private business, except his interest 
in a banking-house. He was elected to the 
Legislature of Indiana in 1837, and to the low- 
er House of Congress in 1840, and re-elected 
in 1842. In 1844 he advocated the claims of 
Olay for the presidency with great energy. 
Clay was his ideal statesman and the idol of 
his partisan adoration, and his defeat put an 
end to the political career of Mr. Lane for six- 
teen years. Two years after his retirement 
from Congress the Mexican War broke out, 
and he at once organized a company which 
formed part of the First Indiana Regiment, of 
which Lane was first major, then lieutenant- 
colonel. After his return from Mexico, he ap- 
peared occasionally to make campaign speech- 
es for General Taylor in 1848, for General Scott 
in 1852, and for the People’s party in 1854. 
He was at one time at the head of the Repub- 
lican party in Indiana. The election of 1858 
gave the Republicans the majority of both 
Houses of the Indiana Legislature in 1859. 
With the help of the ‘‘ Americans,” or ‘“ Old 
Whigs,” they elected Henry S. Lane and Mon- 
roe McCarty Senators in Congress, hoping to 
annul the informal election of 1857. The case 
went to the Committee on Elections, of which 
Judge Butler, of South Carolina, was chairman. 
He reported in favor of the validity of the 
election of 1857, and the report was sustained. 
This was the first appearance of Mr. Lane as a 
candidate for office since 1842. At the first 
National Republican Convention he made a 
speech so admirably effective as to attract 
general notice; and he was made permanent 
president of the convention at Philadelphia, 
June 17, 1856, which nominated John C. Fre- 
mont for President, and William L. Dayton for 
Vice-President. He was nominated for Gov- 
ernor, February 22, 1860, and subsequently 
elected. On January 16th, as governor, he 
was elected to the United States Senate to fill 
a vacancy. The Senate was an indifferent field 
for the exercise of his peculiar talents, and he 
never made a figure there commensurate with 
his popular reputation and real ability. After 
the expiration of his senatorial term he retired 
from political life and never undertook any 
public service, except as Indian peace commis- 
sioner appointed by General Grant. Colonel 
Lane leaves to his survivors the record of a 
pure and genial gentleman, whose life was mel- 
lowed by the kindliest charity and readiest 
sympathy with every phase of human suffer- 
ing. 

Lanigr, Sipnery, died at Lynn, North Car- 
olina, September 8, 1881. As poet, scholar, 
and littérateur, Mr. Lanier was among the most 
promising of our writers, His verse was dis- 
tinguished for grace, richness of diction, and 
rare depth of sentiment. It was as a student 
of English verse, however, that he excelled, 
and his investigations in this direction have 
been of great value. About a year and a half 
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before his death he published a little work on 
“The Science of English Verse,” which will 
be of much help to students. He was also the 
author of editions of old legends, including 
‘The Boy’s Froissart,” and ‘The Boy’s King 
Arthur.” “The Boy’s Mabinogion” was in 
press when he died. In 1867 be published a 
novel entitled ‘Tiger Lilies.” He came into 
prominence as the author of the ode written 
for the Centennial celebration at Philadelphia, 
At the time of his death he was connected 
as Professor of Literature with the Johns Hop- 
kins University at Baltimore, where he lect- 
ured for some time. Through the war of the 
States Mr. Lanier was in the Confederate sery- 
ice, and at its close he was for several years 
principal of a school at Prattville, Alabama. 
His last years were passed in Baltimore. 
Laveav, Marin, died in New Orleans, June 
15th, at the age of ninety-eight years. She was 
descended from distinguished parents, and was 
one of the most noted women of her day, 
celebrated alike for her beauty and accom- 
plishments. At the age of twenty-five years 
she married Jacques Paris, a carpenter, who 
disappeared a year afterward, and was never 
heard from. After waiting a year for his re- 
turn, Marie married Captain Christophe Gla- 
pion, a prominent man, who served with dis- 
tinction in the War of 1812. Fifteen children 
were the result of this marriage. Five years 
after the death of Captain Glapion, which was 
in 1855, Marie became a confirmed invalid, her 
sufferings increasing with her years. She was 
remarkable for her skill in the practice of med- 
icine, and possessed great knowledge of the 
healing qualities of indigenous herbs, She was 
a most efficient nurse, and untiring in her de- 
yotion to the sick, never flinching from the 
most malignant diseases. In yellow fever and 
cholera epidemics she was always called upon 
to minister to the stricken, and in every in- 
stance responded promptly. While her sery- 
ices were gratefully received by intelligent 
and cultivated people, the ignorant attributed 
her success as a nurse to unnatural means, and, 
held her in constant dread. In 1853 a com: 
mittee of gentlemen, appointed at a mass-meet- 
ing, waited on Marie, and requested her to 
nurse the fever-patients. She went and fought 
the pestilence where it was thickest, and many 
owed their recovery to her devotion. She was 
always kind and generous to the needy. Her 
great piety was one of her highest possessions. 
She would sit with the condemned persons in 
their last moments, endeavoring to turn their 
thoughts to the Saviour, and was often success- 
ful in obtaining a commutation of their sen- 
tences, and even a pardon for them. Up toa 
recent period, when she lost her memory, she 
was rich in interesting reminiscences of the 
early history of New Orleans. Her intimate 
acquaintance with many distinguished men of 
her day, the young Governor Claiborne, Aaron 
Burr, and others, rendered her conversation 
both valuable and entertaining. She loved to 
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recall the time when Lafayette, during his visit 
to New Orleans, called to see her at her home, 
and at parting left her a kiss. She remem- 
bered the old French General Humbert, and 
was one of the few who escorted to the tomb 
the remains of the hero of Castelbar. During 
the late war she was active in aiding those 
who sutfered, whenever an opportunity of- 
fered. 

MoGrarn, H. Price, born in Versailles, 
Woodford Oounty, Kentucky, in 1818; died 
July, 1881, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 
Mr. McGrath’s reputation as a sporting-man 
commenced at a very early age. His father 
was a tailor, and taught his son that trade, but 
he had selected one more in accordance with 
his tastes, and was an adept in al] games of 
cards. Leaving the paternal roof, he roamed 
over the South and West, fluctuating between 
affluence and poverty, after the manner of his 
kind. In 1852 he opened the first gambling- 
house in the South, at New Orleans. It was 
there that he conceived the idea, original 
with himself, of selling pools. At the outset 
McGrath and his partners merely acted as a 
depository for stakes made hand in hand, and 
charged no commissions. The patronage of 
the house grew to such an extent that it was 
found necessary to issue tickets of invitation, 
charging ten dollars for the same. One even- 
ing McGrath proposed selling choices upon a 
race, he acting as auctioneer, and his partners 
as pool-writers, and thus the business was be- 
gun. The house was at the height of its suc- 
cess when the war commenced, and McGrath 
went to New York, where he formed a copart- 
nership with Morrissey and Chamberlain in 
1863. He remained there until the spring of 
1864, when, drawing $250,000 out of the game, 
he returned to the South, and purchased five 
hundred acres of land in the blue-grass region, 
near Lexington. This he converted into one 
of the grandest stock farms, which he christ- 
ened ‘‘McGrathiana.” Here he entertained 
his friends on every Sunday preceding the 
spring and fall meeting of the Kentucky Asso- 
ciation. His viands and wines were of the 
choicest, and his hospitality genial and liberal. 
To his stables belonged some of the best racers 
that ever graced the American turf, including 
Endorser, Rhynodine, Calvin, Aaron Penning- 
ton, Bob Woolly, Leonard, Aristides, Tom 
Bowling, and others. Upon the turf MeGrath 
was regarded as strictly honorable, always 
backing his own horses heavily, and making 
no concealments. His good impulses and keen 
insight into character no doubt contributed 
much to his success; and his generous dispo- 
sition, which prompted him to large and active 
scharity, made him much beloved by his family, 
friends, and the numerous pensioners on his 
bounty, whom his death has sorely bereaved. 
His estate was worth $200,000, 

Nort, Gzorez Wasnineron Morrison, born 
April 1, 1844, at Manchester, New Hampshire; 
died April 25, 1881, in New York. “Oommo- 
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dore Nutt,” as this celebrated dwarf was known 
to the public, was the son of a New Hampshire 
farmer, who held the position of city marshal 
in Manchester. Both of his parents were large, 
hearty folk, the father weighing upward of 
two hundred and fifty pounds. In a family of 
five, his brother, ‘‘ Major” Rodney Nutt, and 
the ‘‘Commodore,” were of diminutive stature ; 
these two maintained through life the most 
affectionate relations. Until he was fifteen 
years of age the Liliputian size of George 
Washington Morrison had not spread beyond 
his native town, but some time during 1859 P, 
T. Barnum heard of the Manchester phenome- 
non, and soon made his parents so tempting 
an offer for his services that, in 1860, he was 
first presented to the New York public at 
Barnum’s Museum, Broadway and Ann Streets, 
which then occupied the site of the present 
“Herald ” building. Here he was for a long 
time a great attraction, not only because of 
his being forty-three inches in height, but 
by reason of his pleasing manners, lively an- 
tics, and unfailing good-humor. Unlike most 
dwarfs, he had a pleasant countenance, and 
a figure in perfect proportion to his height. 
In 1869, at the suggestion of Mr. Barnum, a 
troupe of midgets was organized for a tour 
around the world. The party consisted of Tom 
Thumb, his wife, Commodore Nutt, and Min- 
nie Warren. During the following three years 
this quartet of little people visited almost 
every important part of the habitable globe. 
The inhabitants of Japan, China, Australia, 
India, Arabia, Egypt, France, England, Ireland, 
and Scotland were astonished and amused by 
the sight of this condensed form of humanity, 
and after one of the longest and most success: . 
ful starring tours on record the tiny folk ar- 
rived off Sandy Hook just three years and a 
day after their departure from New York. 
The Commodore subsequently joined a com- 
pany of artists styled the Deakin Liliputian 
Opera Troupe, to which his musical and dra- 
matic talent lent luster; he then went into 
management, and, with his brother, the ‘“ Ma- 
jor,” opened a variety show at Portland, Ore- 
gon; but, this venture not proving successful, 
he sold out, and went to San Francisco, where 
he started an entertainment of a similar nature. 
Before a year had passed he tired of this, and 
organized a theatrical company, which did not 
reward his enterprise with much success; he 
abandoned it, and entered business in Sixth 
Avenue, New York. Afterward he acted as 
superintendent at the Rockaway Pier, and 
still later resumed his wandering life as a 
showman, with a combination known as the 
“Tally-ho.” Commodore Nutt was distin- 
guished for large-hearted virtues that are often 
lacking in bigger men; his genial temper was 
allied to constancy and generosity that entitle 
his memory to the highest respect. It is 
stated by his cousin and manager, Mr. D. O. 
Purdy, that, of the $30,000 paid him by Bar- 
num for a three years’ engagement, one half 
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was bestowed by the dwarf upon his brother, 
the “ Major.” After being for many years 
faithful to an early love, the little man mar- 
ried, two years before his death, a lady in 
Redwood City, California. 

Patrrey, JoHN GorHAM, was born May 2, 
1796; died April 26, 1881, in Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. He was a grandson of William 
Palfrey, who was paymaster-general in the 
Revolutionary army,and served as aide-de-camp 
to Washington on the occupation of Dorches- 
ter. The future historian of New England re- 
ceived his elementary education at a boarding- 
school kept by Mr. William Payne, the father 
of John Howard Payne, and entered Harvard 
University in the class of 1815. Jared Sparks 
and Theophilus Parsons were among his class- 
mates. Mr. Palfrey devoted himself to the- 
ology, and in 1818 was ordained pastor of the 
Brattle Square Church, Edward Everett having 
preceded him. His pastorate continued about 
thirteen years, and was resigned in 1831, when 
he accepted the appointment as Dexter Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Literature in Harvard Uni- 
versity. While filling this position he became 
editor of the ‘‘ North American Review,” as a 
means of adding to an income insufficient for 
the wants of his family. Besides these duties 
of professor and editor, he was one of three 
preachers in the university chapel, and dean 
of the theological faculty. He also undertook 
a work on the Hebrew Scriptures, and engaged 
to deliver and print courses of lectures for the 
Lowell Institute. These he delivered dering 
the winters of 1839-42. This stress of com- 
bined labors so impaired his health that he was 
compelled to resign the professorship. He 
then became a resident of Boston, devoting 
himself to his studies, the management of the 
“ Review,” and the publication of his Lowell 
lectures. In 1841 he was elected Representa- 
tive to the Massachusetts Legislature, and was a 
member during the sessions of 1842-43, serv- 
ing as chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion. In 1848 he disposed of his interest in 
the ‘‘North American Review,” and became 
a candidate for the position of Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, to which office he was 
elected by the Legislature in January, 1844; 
his incumbency continued four years. Although 
he was in 1842 a delegate to the Whig State 
Convention, and had made several speeches in 
the presidential campaign of 1844, Mr. Palfrey 
did not enter the field of politics with great 
activity until the autumn of 1845. He then 
became interested in the anti-slavery question ; 
and during the summer of 1846 contributed to 
the Boston ‘‘ Whig,” of which Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams had just assumed the editorship, 
a series of twenty-six articles—‘‘ Paperson the 
Slave Power.” These attracted much atten- 
tion, and were afterward published in pamphlet 
form. Early in life Mr. Palfrey had manifested 
the very decided views which he entertained 
in regard to slavery, by emancipating certain 
slaves in Louisiana which he had inherited. 
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In the autumn of 1846 he was solicited to be- 
come a candidate for Congress as successor to 
Benjamin Thompson. Mr. Palfrey was elected 
on the second trial, and served from December 
6, 1847, to March 3, 1849. In the election of 
1848 he ran as a Free-Soil candidate, but was 
defeated. This contest was a remarkable one, 
and contributed to form the coalition by 
which Charles Sumner was sent to the United 
States Senate. Mr. Palfrey did not again enter 
public life until 1861. Abraham Lincoln was 
then President of the United States, and the 
party in power was that which Mr. Palfrey, 
with Charles Francis Adams, Horace Mann, 
Charles Sumner, and others of their class had 
assisted to form. Through Mr. Sumner’s in- 
fluence the position of Postmaster of Boston 
was given to Mr. Palfrey, on March 29, 1861, 
which he continued to hold until May, 1867. 
After his retirement he went to Europe, where 
he represented the United States at the Anti- 
slavery Congress, held in Paris in the autumn 
of 1867. Returning to America, he made his 
residence in Cambridge. The literary career 
of Mr. Palfrey has been, notwithstanding his 
industry as a writer, signalized by only one 
important work—his ‘“ History of New Eng- 
land.” His publications consist chiefly of lect- 
ures and discourses. His ‘ History of New 
England” was planned after his retirement 
from Congress, and is still incomplete, the 
period preceding the Revolution being merely 
sketched, The large edition published (1858— 
64) is in three volumes, and ends with 1689. 
The compendious history published (1866-78) 
is in four volumes, and ends with 1765. Mr. 
Palfrey published also a “ History of Brattle 
Square Church,” and a “Life of Colonel Wil- 
liam Palfrey.” 

Prox, Eprnezur, died May 25, 1881, in Chi- 
cago. He was at one time a member of the 
Legislature of Lower Canada, and came to 
the United States about the year 1840. The 
most intimate relations of friendship subsist- 
ed for many years between Judge Peck and 
Abraham Lincoln, by whom he was appointed 
Judge of the Court of Claims, an office which 
he held for some time. It is said that no other 
man possessed the confidence of President 
Lincoln to so full an extent. 

Racn, Groree W., born in Cleveland, Ohio, 
in 1814; died June 17, 1881, in New Orleans. 
Mr. Race arrived in Louisiana in 1840, and 
settled in Jackson, where he followed the busi- 
ness of carpenter and builder. While plying 
this trade by day, he made the money to at- 
tend the Centenary College at night. In this 
institute he studied with Judge E. T. Merrick 
and William H. Foster. The former was then 
learning the cabinet-maker’s trade, while Mr. 
Foster was a dry-goods clerk. In college the 
three friends became intimate, and in 1845 
Mr. Race and Mr. Foster passed an examina- 
tion in law before the Supreme Court and 
were admitted to practice. In 1847 Race and 
Foster formed a partnership, and soon estab- 
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lished a business. At the breaking out of the 
war, Colonel Race was chosen captain of the 
City Guard, and went out with the Confed- 
erates when the city was captured by the 
Union forces. He served on General Hardee’s 
staff, and only at the close of the war returned 
to New Orleans to resume his practice. In 
1866 the firm of Race & Foster was joined 
by Judge Merrick, who had been Chief-Justice 
of the State of Louisiana. Although Mr. Race 
was before the public for thirty-four years, he 
never mingled in politics, and held no office 
except the position on Governor Wickliffe’s 
staff, with the rank of colonel. He was a 
prominent Odd-Fellow and Mason, holding im- 
portant commissions of trust in each of these 
organizations. 

SautsBury, Eri, ex-Governor of Delaware, 
died August, 1881. He was probably the most 
able and accomplished Governor that Delaware 
had had for several generations, and his admin- 
istration was such as might have been expect- 
ed from one actively engaged in public affairs 
from his early manhood. He was considered 
a model American citizen, equally faithful in 
the discharge of political duty, from a primary 
election in his own neighborhood to active 
participation in the National Convention of 
his party. As a private individual his charac- 
ter for honor, integrity, and Christian benevo- 
lence was without blemish. He was a warm 
friend of education, and was largely instru- 
mental in establishing the Wilmington Confer- 
ence Academy at Dover, which institution was 
actively supported by him to the end of his 
life. 

Suetpon, Rev. Groras, D. D., born at North- 
ampton, Massachusetts; died at Princeton, New 
Jersey, June 16, 1881. Dr. Sheldon graduated 
at Williams College in 1835, and afterward at 
Andover Theological Seminary. Previous to 
1848 he was eight years pastor of a Presbyterian 
church in South Carolina. After that time he 
devoted himself to the circulation of the Bible, 
and was Superintendent of the American Bible 
Society in New Jersey and Delaware. In 1862 
he received the degree of D. D. from Jefferson 
College, Pennsylvania. He was an active mem- 
ber of the New Jersey Historical Society, and 
published an historical sketch of the colony 
which Jeft Dorchester, Massachusetts, in 1796, 
for South Carolina and Georgia. 

Smrira, Davip M., was born in Hartland, Ver- 
mont, 1809; died at Springfield, Vermont, No- 
vember, 1881. When about twelve years old 
he began to learn the carpenter’s trade, in Gil- 
sum, New Hampshire. At nineteen he was 
teaching school in Gilsum, and later on he com- 
menced the manufacture of ‘‘ awls on the haft,”’ 
of which he had granted him, October 25, 18382, 
letters-patent that were signed by Andrew 
Jackson, The awl-haft manufactured under 
this patent was nearly, if not quite, identical 
with the one now known as the Aiken awl. 
He represented the town of Gilsum in the New 
Hampshire Legislature for 1840-41, when he 
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moved to Springfield. In April, 1849, he pat- 
ented a ‘combination lock,” of which Hobbs, 
atter having picked all the locks brought to him 
in London, said, ‘‘It can not be picked.” This 
lock was also patented in England, At about 
this time he invented an improvement on the 
first iron lathe dog, which can now be seen in 
any machine-shop. A peg-splitting machine 
and two sewing-machines were also invented 
by him. Next he invented the patent clothes- 
pin. In 1860 he commenced the manufacture 
of a spring hook-and-eye, for which he also in- 
vented the machinery. The blanket-hook was 
also his invention. Not least among the inven- 
tions of Mr. Smith was the machinery by which 
his patent machines were made. Besides per- 
fecting the ideas of other parties who secured 
patents, he had taken out about sixty, among 
which was that for the machinery now used in 
folding newspapers. Although his inventive 
genius was so comprehensive, his talents were 
not, as is sometimes the case, confined to inven- 
tions. 

Sneap, J. TrmBerRLAKE, born near Ashland, 
Kentucky, June 10, 1820; died in New York, 
December 17, 1881. The paternal plantation 
of Colonel Snead adjoined that of Henry Clay, 
who was the early instructor and partner of 
Snead. In politics he was a Henry Olay Whig, 
and he retired from public affairs when his 
chief was defeated for the presidency. In 
1850 he went among the Indian tribes on 
the Plains, and spent four years studying their 
character and customs. Subsequently he vis- 
ited the Mormon territory, and there remained 
for one year. At the outbreak of the war he 
left Washington and joined the Confederate 
ranks. He was wounded three times in one 
battle. At one time he was attached to Gen- 
eral Joe Johnston’s command, and at another 
in charge of an independent command. At 
the close of the war he returned to Washing- 
ton. Colonel Snead originated and was for a 
time at the head of the Fort St. Philip Canal 
enterprise; after that, various railroad schemes 
engaged his attention, and later still he organ- 
ized the Combination Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia. In connection with English capital- 
ists, two years ago, he bought the controlling 
interest in the Continental Railroad Company, 
of which he was president at the time of his 
death. 

Spoonrr, Atpren J., born in Brooklyn, New 
York; died in Hempstead, Long Island, Au- 
gust 2, 1881, aged seventy-three. He was the 
oldest son of Alden Spooner, the founder of 
the “Long Island City Star,” and, after his 
father’s death, he with his brother carried on 
the paper for many years. He was educated for 
the law, studying in the office of Silas Wood, 
at Huntington; but that profession was not 
congenial to his taste, although he practiced it 
in the Brooklyn courts for thirty years. His 
tastes were early turned to local history, and 
he wrote many articles on the Indians of Long 
Island. He was also a writer on literary sub- 
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jects, and the author of the biographies of many 
of Brooklyn’s most noted men. His chief work, 
perhaps, was the founding of the Long Island 
Historical Society. He drew up the original 
circular for the society in 1863, and obtained 
the signatures, He contributed at once five 
hundred and fifty-three bound volumes and 
five hundred and seventy-two pamphlets as a 
nucleus for a library, and made many other 
gifts afterward. He lived to see the comple- 
tion of the library edifice, at a cost of $185,000, 
and the largest collection of books on local 
history to be found, together with a museum 
of natural history containing specimens of ev- 
ery reptile, bird, and beast that has its habita- 
tion on Long Island, or fish that swims in its 
waters. 

Stiruwetx, Smas M., died May 16, 1881, in 
New York, at the age of eighty-one. He was 
noted as the author of the Stillwell Act, abol- 
ishing the law of imprisonment for debt, which 
was passed by the New York Legislature many 
years ago. 

Tappan, H. P., born at Rhinebeck, New 
York, April 23, 1805; died at Vevay, Switzer- 
land, November, 1881. He graduated at Un- 
ion College in 1825. Subsequently he studied 
theology at Princeton, New Jersey, and aft- 
er having been for a year associate pastor of a 
Dutch Reformed Church in Schenectady, New 
York, became in 1828 pastor of a Congrega- 
tional Church in Pittsfield, Massachusetts. In 
1832 Dr. Tappan became Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of the City of 
New York, which position he resigned in 1838, 
and opened a private school. He was elected 
Chancellor of the University of Michigan in 
1852; in 1859, corresponding member of the 
French Imperial Institute, and President of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Education. He devoted much attention to the 
subject of university education, and studied its 
system both in England and Germany. He 
also published a book on the freedom of the 
will, a treatise on university education, and 
other literary works. 

Tuaxter, Epwarp R., born in Maine; died 
June 29, 1881, in Naples, Italy, aged twenty- 
seven. Mr. Thaxter’s reputation as a sculptor 
began in Boston. In 1878 he went to Florence, 
where he occupied the studio of the late Amer- 
ican sculptor Jackson. His most important 
work, which he had only completed in clay, and 
had cast preparatory to being cut in marble, 
is called “Love’s First Dream.” This young 
sculptor gave promise of high attainments, and 
has left indications of his genius in several ideal 
study busts, and one marble statue called “ Re- 
proof.” 

Vaiz, Aaron S., died December 17, 1881, at 
Smithtown, Long Island, in the eighty-fifth year 
of hisage. Mr. Vail was one of the oldest and 
most successful trout-breeders on Long Island. 
He owned several trout ponds and streams, and 
his house was a noted resort for anglers. Dan- 
iel Webster, Henry Clay, and other distin- 
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guished men were frequently entertained by 
him in the trout-fishing season. 

VerTroMiLiE, Evan, born at Gallipoli, It- 
aly; died at Gallipoli, August 28, 1881. Fa- 
ther Vetromille came to America at the age 
of twenty-one, and traveled so extensively and 
familiarly among the Indians that he was able 
to translate the Bible into fourteen of their lan- 
guages. He was particularly interested in the 
Abenaquis Indians, and published a book in 
their tongue for their benefit, entitled “ Indian 
Good Book.” He was for a long time pastor of 
St. Mary’s Church, Machias, Maine. After his 
travels through Europe and the Holy Land, he 
published a large volume on the subject. He 
was a member of many scientific societies, and 
left in charge of the Interior Department a 
great mass of valuable manuscripts in regard to 
the various idioms of the North American In- 
dians. In his will he leaves a certain amount 
of money for the benefit of the widows and or- 
phans of the Passamaquoddy and Penobscot 
Indians, also a large sum to charitable institu- 
tions, and a dowry to Italian orphan girls, 
payable every year from the interest of five 
thousand dollars, He desired to have his body 
interred at Passamaquoddy, Maine. 

Watrace, Wittram Ross, born in Lexington, 
Kentucky, in 1819; died in New York city, 
May 5, 1881. He commenced his education at 
the Bloomington and South Hanover College 
in Indiana, and then studied Jaw in Lexington. 
In 1841 he became a resident of New York, 
where he engaged in literary pursuits. With 
the exception of a brief period spent in Europe, 
his life was passed in New York. He wasa 
contributor to ‘‘ Harper’s”’ and the “ Knicker- 
bocker” Magazines, and to other publications. 
He practiced law at the same time, but is chiefly 
known by his literary productions. His first 
work that attracted attention was a poem 
entitled ‘‘ Perdita,” published in the “ Union 
Magazine.” He published a volume of verse 
entitled ‘‘ Meditations in America,” in 1845; 
‘* Alton,” a poetical romance; ‘The Loved and 
the Lost,” a prose and poetical work; and 
“The Liberty Bell,” a poem, besides a num- 
ber of others, contributed to various period- 
icals. 

Wart, Rev. Jonn F. W., born in Boston 
in 1818; died in Boston, February 26, 1881. 
He entered Harvard University in 1834, and 
graduated in 1838, with several classmates 
who afterward became distinguished men. In 
1839 he entered the Divinity School, and grad- 
uated in 1842. His first settlement as pastor 
was with the Unitarian Society in Fall River, 
Massachusetts, from which he removed to Cam- 
bridgeport Parish. In 1864 he accepted an 
invitation to become pastor of the Unitarian 
Society in Baltimore, Maryland, where his 
ministry was energetic and successful. He 
gave much attention to the religious and per- 
sonal needs of the colored people. Before and 
during the war he was an anti-slavery man. A 
strong feature in his Baltimore ministry was a 
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series of theatre meetings which he inaugu- 
rated. At Swampscott, Massachusetts, he or- 
ganized a Unitarian Society, of which he was 
pastor at the time of his death, as well as of 
the Arlington Street Church, in Boston, to 
which he was called in 1872. Among the 
members of the Grand Army he was a special 
favorite, having worked for and among the 
soldiers during the war, and was a frequent 
orator before their organizations after the 
establishment of peace. As a writer he con- 
tributed to denominational periodicals, and 
published several books, namely, “The Silent 
Pastor,” “Hymns and Tunes for Sunday- 
School Worship,” and ‘‘ Home Life: What it Is, 
and what it Needs.” 

Waryer, Hrram, born in Hampshire Coun- 
ty, Massachusetts, October 29, 1802; died in 
Atlanta, Georgia, in 1881. He received a 
good common-school education, and, in ad- 
dition, acquired some knowledge of the clas- 
sics. At the age of seventeen he went to 
Georgia, where he taught school for three 
years. At the expiration of that time he had 
saved sufficient of his earnings to study law, 
and was admitted to practice in 1825, when he 
opened an office at Knoxville, in Crawford 
County. He soon obtained lucrative business, 
and in 1828 was elected to the General Assem- 
bly, where he served until 1831, when he de- 
clined a re-election. Two years later he was 
elected one of the Judges of the Superior Court 
of the State, which office he held until 1840. 
In 1845 he was appointed a Judge of the Su- 
preme Court, and served for eight years. In 
1855 he was elected Representative in the 
Thirty-fourth Congress, and declined re-elec- 
tion in 1857. 

OBITUARIES, FOREIGN. Apam, Witt- 
1AM Parriox, a British statesman; died in In- 
dia, May 24th. He was one of the most acute 
and able of British politicians, and during the 
seven years of the Disraeli Ministry he dis- 
played remarkable skill and energy as opposi- 
tion ‘‘ whip” in the House of Commons. The 
Liberal victory of 1880 surprised every one but 
Adam, to whose shrewd electioneering tactics 
it was largely due. He was rewarded with the 
governorship of Madras, and had hardly com- 
menced what promised to be a successful career 
as an Indian administrator when he was taken 
off by death. He had gained an Indian experi- 
ence already as secretary to Lord Elphinstone, 
Governor of Bombay, from 1853 to 1858. He 
was born in 1823, his father having been Admi- 
ral Sir Charles Adam, representative in Parlia- 
ment of the Scotch counties of Clackmannan 
and Kinross. The late Governor of Madras 
was educated at Cambridge, and practiced as a 
barrister. On his return from India, in 1859, 
he obtained the seat in Parliament which sev- 
eral of his ancestors had filled, and which he 
held until his retirement from politics. 

ARRIVABENE, Giovanni, Oount, an Italian 
patriot and political economist, born in Man- 
tua, in 1787; died January 12,1881. He first 
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attained great prominence in 1820, when he was 
arrested for having taken part in the disturb- 
ances of the Carbonari. He was soonreleased 
through the efforts of influential friends, but, as 
he aided the Piedmontese revolutionists with 
money, he was compelled to leave the country 
shortly after, and went to Switzerland, from 
there to France, and finally to London. Inthe 
mean while his estates had been confiscated by 
the Austrian Government, and he bimself had 
been sentenced to death in contumaciam. In 
London he turned his attention to the charita- 
ble institutions, and wrote a work, “‘ Benificen- 
za della citta di Londra” (1827-’32), which was 
highly praised. In 1827 he went to Belgium, 
organized the Congress of Political Economy 
in Brussels in 1846, and returned to Italy in 
1860. Here he was created a Senator, and was 
for a long time President of the Italian Asso- 
ciation of Political Economy, and promoter of 
the organization of savings-banks, but took no 
part whatever in political affairs. 

Brneper, Lupwia von, an Austrian gener- 
al, born in Oedenburg, Hungary, in 1804; died 
April 27, 1881. He graduated at the Neustadt 
Military Academy, entered the Austrian army 
in 1822, and attained the rank of colonel in 
1843; quelled an insurrection in Galicia in 
1845, took part in the Italian campaign of 1848 
~—'49, and distinguished himself particularly at 
Curtatone and afterward at Novara. In the 
Hungarian campaign of 1849 he commanded, 
with the rank of a major-general, the advance 
at Raab and Oszény, and took part in the bat- 
tles of Széroy and Osz-Ivany. In the Italian war 
of 1859 he commanded the eighth army corps, 
rendering good service at Solferino. In the 
following year he became Governor-General of 
Hungary, and soon afterward commander-in- 
chief in Venetia. At the outbreak of the war 
with Prussia, in 1866, he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army of the North. 
Owing to various causes, he did not fulfill the 
expectations of him, and, foreseeing the result 
of the war, he called upon the Emperor to con- 
clude peace at any cost. After the battle of 
Sadowa, he retired to Olmitz, and was super- 
seded by Archduke Albrecht. An investigation 
by a court-martial, which was begun some time 
afterward, was stopped by an imperial order, 
because “no code exists which makes the ab- 
sence of talent a penal offense,” and because 
the destruction of his military reputation must 
have been his severest punishment. He lived 
in complete retirement after the war of 1866, 
and remained silent to all attacks made upon 
him for his incompetency. But his last will, 
which was drawn up in 1873 and was published 
after his death, contains a passage which 
throws considerable new light on the events 
of those days. This passage is as follows: ‘I 
look forward to my death with a clear con- 
science, and declare that I leave no memoirs 
whatever. I have burned all my notes on the 
campaign of 1866, and on the command of the 
Army of the North, which was forced upon 
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me. On November 19, 1866, I promised Arch- 
duke Albrecht, in writing, to be silent on these 
matters in future. This promise may be called 
arash and even a foolish one, but it was the 
characteristic expression of my soldierly char- 
acter. It passes my ideas of right, honor, and 
decency, that the Austrian Government, hav- 
ing my promise, had its strange article on me 
published in the papers on December 9 or 
10, 1866, in which even my entire past career 
was belittled; that this article was composed 
by Field-Marshal John and , and was pub- 
lished by order of the Government. I have 
endured it silently, and haye now borne my 
hard lot for seven years with patience and self- 
denial.” 

Brrruatt, General, French Minister of War 
in the Dufaure Cabinet, under President Mac- 
Mahon, and one of the prominent organizers of 
the French army; died December 24th, at the 
age of sixty-four. In the defense of Paris, dur- 
ing the war of 1870, he displayed signal brav- 
ery at the head of his division of Gardes Mo- 
biliers. 

Bonaparte, Prerre, Prince, a son of Lucien 
Bonaparte and a nephew of Napoleon I, born 
October 11, 1815; died April 8,1881. He was 
one of those members of the Bonaparte family 
who by their adventurous lives have gained 
considerable notoriety. He was elected to the 
National Assembly from Corsica in 1848, and 
after the coup @ état was recognized as a French 
prince. He very seldom came to court, and in 
1869 married his mistress, the daughter of a 
laborer. In 1870 he shot Victor Noir, who came 
to him as the second of Pascal Groussets, and, 
although acquitted by the court at Tours, the 
excitement in the country was so intense that 
he was compelled to leave France. After the 
war with Germany he became so reduced finan- 
cially that his wife opened a milliner’s shop in 
London, to the great disgust of the Bonapart- 
ists. 

Borrow, Georges, a British author, born in 
February, 1803; died July 30, 1881. He was 
the son of a British officer, and spent a roving 
life in following his father about. He lived for 
some time among gypsies, and acquired an ac- 
curate knowledge of the language and customs 
of this race. Afterward he studied theology 
at Edinburgh, and since 1835 traveled through 
most of the countries of Europe and parts of 
Africa as agent of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. In this way he acquired a knowledge 
of a large number of modern languages and di- 
alects. In St. Petersburg he published a trans- 
lation of the New Testament in the Manchoo 
language and a volume of poetical translations 
from thirty languages. In Spain he translated 
the Gospel of St. Luke into the language of the 
gypsies and recounted the history of his wan- 
derings in ‘‘ The Bible in Spain” (2 vols., 1848, 
third edition, 1873); ‘‘The Zincali: an Ac- 
count of the Gypsies in Spain” (2 vols., 1841, 
third edition, 1873); and ‘ Lavengro, the 
Scholar, the Gypsy, and the Priest” (8 vols., 
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1851, third edition, 1878). He severed his con- 
nection with the Bible Society in 1839, and con- 
tinued his travels in Hungary, Roumania, and 
Turkey, publishing ‘“‘ Romany Rye,” a sequel 
to ‘‘Lavengro” (3 vols., 1857, third edition, 
1878), and ‘‘ Wild Wales ” (3 vols., 1862, second | 
edition, 1878). 

Bosoo, Frrpiyanpo BenEvENTANO, Baron 
DEL, general of the army of the former King of 
Naples; died at Naples, January 8th, aged six- 
ty-seven years. He wasthe ablest officer in the 
Bourbon service, and the most esteemed; he 
was given the rank of field-marshal, and after 
the fall of the King, whom he served with 
bravery and fidelity, he entered the Italian 
service. 

Brestet, Rupotr, formerly Austrian Minis- 
ter of Finance, and the author of reforms which 
prevented the frequent deficits; died March 
2d, at Vienna, where he was born in 1816. 
He was Minister from 1867 to 1870. 

Bupzere, Baron AnpreEas, formerly Russian 
embassador at Berlin and other capitals; died 
February 10th. He enjoyed the favor of the 
Emperor Nicholas, and represented the Russian 
pretensions and hatred of the constitutional 
developments in Germany so faithfully as to 
become exceedingly unpopular at Berlin, where 
he was embassador from 1851 to 1856, and a 
second time from 1858 to 1862. 

Bureers, THomas Frawngots, ex-President of 
the Transvaal Republic, born April 15, 1834; 
died December 9, 1881. He was born in the 
Cape Colony, of one of the oldest Dutch fami- 
lies, and was educated at the University of 
Utrecht in Holland, where he imbibed some 
rationalistic views, which, on his return to Af- 
rica and his accession to the ministry, caused 
him considerable trouble. He became the cler- 
gyman of the Dutch Reformed Church at Han- 
over, in Cape Colony, and won great renown 
by his eloquence. As the doctrines he preached 
were at yariance with the Calvinistic tenets 
of his church, he was accused of heresy, but, 
in the trial which followed, judgment was 
given in his favor. When Mr. Pretorius retired 
from the presidency of the Transvaal Republic 
in 1872, Mr. Burgers became the candidate of 
the Liberal party, and was elected by an over- 
whelming majority. His administration ex- 
tended up to 1877, when the republic was an- 
nexed by the British, and was characterized by 
magnificent but for the greater part impracti- 
cable schemes. 

Carotine, ex-Queen of Denmark, born June 
28, 1796; died March 9, 1881. She was the 
daughter of Frederick Christian, Duke of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-A ugustenburg, 
and married King Christian VIII of Denmark 
in 1815, shortly after he had come forward as 
the champion of national independence of Nor- 
way, and had been proclaimed king of that 
country. He was compelled to relinquish this 
title soon after, and it was not until the death 
of Frederick VI, in 1839, that he ascended the 
throne of Denmark. He died in 1848. 
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Oarerint, Cardinal Prosprro, the oldest 
member of the Sacred College, First Deacon 
of the Roman Church, Secretary of the Inqui- 
sition, President of the Congregation of the 
Council, and of various other Congregations of 
_ Cardinals; died October 30th. He was born 
October 15, 1795, and without the advantage 
of noble birth won his way early in life to high 
positions in the Papal service through his ex- 
traordinary attainments in canonical law and 
the protection of Cardinal Sala. This influen- 
tial prelate brought the talents of his young as- 
sistant to the notice of Leo XIJ, who gave him 
a post in the Congregation of the Council. 
Pope Gregory XVI appointed him Secretary 
to the Congregation of Studies, in which office 
he made the valued collection of laws and de- 
crees ‘‘De Recta Studiorum Ratione.” He 
was rapidly promoted by that Pontiff, and in 
1858 was raised to the cardinalate by Pius IX. 

Ciinowant, General, one of the most ex- 
perienced officers of the French army, died at 
Paris, of which post he was commandant, March 
20th, at the age of sixty-one. He fought as a 
young officer in Africa for many years, was 
promoted to the rank of major in the Crimean 
War, distinguished himself by storming the 
tower of Solferino in the Italian campaign of 
1859, commanded a regiment in the Mexican ex- 
pedition, and was a general officer at the com- 
mencement of the Franco-German War. Be- 
sieged with his brigade in Metz and taken pris- 
oner by the Germans, he escaped and placed 
his sword at the service of the Government of 
National Defense. He was appointed to the 
command of a corps, and after the defeat at 
Villerfexel took command of the Army of the 
South, but only to capitulate and conduct his 
troops into.Switzerland while the German ar- 
my beleaguered Paris. After peace was con- 
cluded he-led a corps of the Versailles army, and 
in the conflict with the Communards was the 
first to lead the troops into Paris. His mod- 
eration was praised by the Versaillists, while the 
Oommunards accused him of ordering bloody 
and terrible reprisals to be taken. His death 
is felt the more deeply in France because he 
has been a firm and influential supporter of the 
republic. 

Dineetstept, Franz von, a German poet, 
born June 30, 1814; died May 17, 1881. He 
studied theology and philology at the Univer- 
sity of Marburg, and then acted as instructor 
in the lyceum at Cassel and the gymnasium at 
Fulda. His Jiberal views caused considerable 
dissatisfaction at court. He wrote a number 
of poems published under the title of “ Lie- 
der eines Kosmopolitischen Nachtwiichters ” 
(1841), which were greatly admired at the 
time. Although he was not troubled by the 
Government, he resigned his position in 1841. 
In 1846 he became a dramatist to the court 
theatre at Stuttgart, and in consequence of the 
enthusiastic reception which was given his 
drama, “ Das Haus der Barneveldt,” in Munich, 
he was appointed superintendent of the court 
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theatre in that city in 1850. Here he attracted 
general attention by his combination of the 
greatest German actors of that time in twelve 
classical dramas. From Munich he went to 
Weimar, in 1856, where he devoted himself par- 
ticularly to Shakespeare’s dramas, and for the 
first time produced in German a series of the his- 
torical dramas, translated by himself. In 1867 
he went to Vienna as director of the Imperial 
Opera-House, which position he exchanged for 
a similar one at the Hofburg Theatre, which he 
retained up to the time of his death. His “‘ Po- 
ems” (1845, second edition, 1858) are fine de- 
scriptions of love. His best novel is ‘‘ Unter 
der Erde” (2 vols., 1840). Among his other 
novels are “‘ Licht und Schatten in der Liebe” 
(1838); ‘‘ Heptameron” (2 vols., 1841); ‘‘ No- 
vellenbuch ” (1855); and ‘‘ Deutsche Nichte in 
Paris,” from his “ Sieben friedliche Erzihlung- 
en’? (2 vols., 1844). His volume of poems, 
‘* Nacht und Morgen” (1851) is a companion 
to the ‘“‘ Nachtwachterlieder.” Besides the 
historical dramas of Shakespeare mentioned 
above, he translated ‘‘The Tempest,” ‘“‘ Twelfth 
Night,” ‘‘ As you Like it,” and the ‘Comedy 
of Errors,’ Beaumarchais’s comedy “ Figaro’s 
Wedding,” and wrote a large number of mis- 
cellaneous works. 

Drovyn pre’ Hoys, a French statesman, who 
three times occupied the position of Minister 
for Foreign Affairs under Napoleon III; died 
at Paris, March 1st, in the seventy-sixth year 
of his age. 

Dutiert, W.H., President of the Netherlands 
Assembly; died in February, at the age of six- 
ty-four. He entered the Chamber in 1849, of 
which he was president in 1852 and 1853, and 
was again elected in 1869, holding the office to 
the time of his death. He refused several 
times to accept a position in the ministry. 

Dupré, Vice-Admiral; died in Paris, Febru- 
ary 8th. He was born in Strasburg, on No- 
vember 18, 1818, passed through the Naval 
School, and was made a captain in 1854. Du- 
pré took a part in the Chinese and Cochin-Chi- 
nese expeditions. He commanded the naval 
division on the coast of Africa in 1861, and 
was appointed Governor of Réunion in 1864. 
He was called in 1870 to the command of the 
naval division in the China and Japan seas. In 
1871 he was nominated Governor and Military 
Commandant of Cochin-China, 

Eviensera, Count Frrepricr zu, one of the 
leading statesmen of Prussia; died of a men- 
tal disease in an asylum near Berlin, June 
2d. Fritz Eulenberg was the most conspicu- 
ous member of a family so prominent in the 
Prussian civil service as to have been nick- 
named the ‘“‘Eulenberg dynasty.” Born June 
29,1815, the son of a cavalry-officer, he passed 
through the long apprenticeship in the depart- 
ments which is required of Prussian states- 
men. After completing his studies he became a 
Government assessor, and received an appoint- 
ment in the Ministry of the Interior in 1849, at 
the stormy period of the Brandenburg-Manteuf- 
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fel Cabinet. Two years after he entered the dip- 
plomatic service as Consul-General at Antwerp. 
In 1859 he went to China and Japan as Em- 
bassador Extraordinary to secure commercial 
treaties. In 1862 Bismarck, soon after he had 
risen to the head of affairs, called him into his 
Cabinet as Minister of the Interior. Bismarck, 
Roon, and Fritz Eulenberg carried through the 
plans for the solution of the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein question, and the accomplishment of Ger- 
man unity under the Prussian headship, only by 
breaking the sacredly pledged charter of repre- 
sentative rights. In the hot conflict between the 
trio and the will of the nation, Eulenberg’s best- 
known act was the suppression of the freedom 
of the press. The great work of his life was 
the unification of the system of administration in 
the Prussian dominions, the old as well as those 
conquered in the Danish and German wars. 
With Bismarck he formed the alliance with the 
National Liberal party, a step of the highest 
historical moment, that was chiefly due to his 
influence; and when Bismarck broke the al- 
liance, and struck out on new political courses, 
he parted with Eulenberg. After the latter’s 
dismissal, in 1878, from the ministry, his half- 
completed administrative reforms were neg- 
lected, and in important features altered and 
abandoned. 

Forster, Heryricu, Prince-Bishop of Bres- 
lau, born November 24, 1799; died October 
20, 1881. He studied theology in the Univer- 
sity of Breslau, and in the clerical seminary in 
that city, and was ordained as priest in 1825. 
He soon gained considerable celebrity as a pul- 
pit-orator, and in 1837 was appointed to the 
cathedral in Breslau. In 1853 he was elected 
Prince-Bishop of Breslau, and did much to pro- 
mote the spiritual and temporal welfare of the 
members of his diocese. When the conflict 
between the church and state arose in Prus- 
sia, he stood firmly by the church, and in 1875 
was deposed by the Prussian Government, and 
took up his residence at Johannesberg, in the 
Austrian part of his diocese. 

Frias, Fférix, an Argentine publicist and 
diplomat, son of the distinguished lawyer Don 
Félix Ignacio Frias, was born in 1820, and 
died at Paris in 1881. He came early into no- 
tice as an eloquent denouncer and uncompro- 
mising opponent of Rosas, in the general move- 
ment against whose dictature he took so active 
a part as caused him to be driven into exile. 
In the neighboring Republic of Chili he pub- 
lished several works which gained for him 
lasting renown; and later, in France, the pro- 
duction of others, inspired by his intimacy 
with Montalembert, added fresh luster to his 
name. After the battle of Monte Caseros (Feb- 
ruary, 1852), which decided the overthrow of 
the dictator, Frias returned to his native land 
and became editor-in-chief of ‘El Orden,” a 
dignified journal devoted to the consideration, 
from an elevated point of view, of the true in- 
terests of the country. Conspicuous among 
the historical works due to his pen is that en- 
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titled ‘La Gloria del tirano Rosas,” cited on a 
par with a remarkable paper on the political 
situation of the Argentine Confederation con- 
sequent upon the victory of Monte Caseros. 
He afterward, as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Chili, served his 
government with zeal and ability in the pro- 
tracted discussion of the question of limits be- 
tween the two republics. Several times dep- 
uty, he was once called to the presidency of 
the Chambers. His opinions savored some- 
what of asceticism. 

Garnier, Josepu, a French political econo- 
mist and senator; died September 25th. He 
was born at a village near Nice, in 1813, and 
studied at the School of Commerce in Paris, in 
which he became a professor. In 1844 he was 
appointed Professor of Political Economy at 
the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées. He was 
elected a senator in 1876. He edited the 
“Journal des Economistes,” was an organizer 
of the Free-Trade Association and of peace 
congresses, and wrote several text-books on 
political economy. 

Goutp, Jonny, an English ornithologist; died 
in London, February 34d, at the age of seventy- 
seven years. The fruit of his explorations in 
Australia was his remarkable work, ‘‘ The Birds 
of Australia,” and one on Australian mam- 
mals. He also wrote a standard work on hum- 
ming-birds, and one on the birds of the Hima- 
layas, which was his earliest production. 

Guotam Hussery Kuan, an Indian official 
who rendered important services in establish- 
ing British rule in the Punjab; died in March, 
at the age of sixty. He was a Pathan chief by 
birth. His assistance in the Sikh wars and the 
Sepoy mutiny was indispensable, and in peace 
time his services in accust oming the native 
races to British administration were equally 
valuable. He was envoy to Dost Mohammed, 
and formed friendly personal relations with 
Shere Ali, but was unable in the then existing 
political situation to secure the favorable re- 
ception of an English envoy at Cabool, when 
sent on that mission in 1878. In the late war 
he was on his way to join Cavagnari at Cabool, 
when the massacre of the English mission took 
place. Gholam Hussein received for his serv- 
ices the titles of Khan Bahadoor, Nawab, and 
Knight Commander of the Star of India. 

Har, ANNA Marta, née Frevpine, a British 
authoress, born in 1805, in County Wexford, 
Ireland; died January 30,1881. As early as 
1829 she gained considerable celebrity by her 
“Sketches of Irish Character” (latest edition, 
1871), which was followed by “ Chronicles of 
a School-Room” (1831), and the novels, ‘‘ The 
Buccaneers” (1832), ‘‘Tales of Women’s Tri- 
als” (1835), “The Outlaws,” a tale from the 
time of James II (1833), and “ Uncle Horace” 
(1837). Her “Lights and Shadows of Irish 
Life” (1838) is regarded as her best work, 
During this time she also produced a drama. 
“The French Refugee.” Then followed a very 
large number of works of various kinds, among 
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which are ‘The Redderbox,” an Irish novel 
(1839) ; ‘The Book of Royalty: Characteristics 
of British Palaces” (1839); ‘ Marian” (1840), 
her most popular novel; ‘The White Boy” 
(1845); “Stories and Studies from the Chron- 
icles and History of England” (1847); ‘‘ Mid- 
summer-Eve” (1848); ‘“*A Woman’s Story” 
(1857) ; ‘‘ Can Wrong be Right?” (1862); ‘‘ The 
Fight of Faith ” (1869); and ‘The Rift in the 
Rock” (1871). In 1852 she became the editor 
of Sharp’s ‘‘ London Magazine,” and in 1860 of 
the “St. James Magazine.” She was mar- 
ried to Samuel Carter Hall, who was also well 
known as an author. 

Heoxer, Frieprron, one of the leading spir- 
its and popular heroes of the democratic upris- 
ing in Germany in 1848; died at St. Louis, U. 
S. A., March 24, 1881. Born September 28, 
1811, at Hichtersheim, in Baden, he went to 
school in Mannheim, and studied law at Heidel- 
berg. Oommencing practice as an advocate 
at Mannheim in 1838, he plunged at once into 
political life, and was elected to the Baden 
Assembly in 1842. His expulsion from the 
Prussian dominions, upon a visit to Berlin with 
Itzstein in 1845, made his name known in all 
German lands. His spirit, vitality, and re- 
markable eloquence made him exceedingly pop- 
ular. He was carried further and further by 
the drift of the age toward republicanism, un- 
til he openly took ground with Struve as a 
Republican and Socialist-Democrat when the 
arrangements for a German Parliament were 
under discussion in Heidelberg among the rey- 
olutionary politicians. From this time he be- 
came the hero of the masses, and the exponent 
of their democratic aspirations. His political 
plans he could not bring the majority of the 
Constituent Assembly to accept. He then ap- 
pealed to the masses. Appearing at the head 
of columns of working-men, who had marched 
from the interior of France, he unfolded the 
banner of the social republic, and advanced 
with his revolutionary army into the highlands 
of Baden from Constance. He was beaten by 
the Baden soldiery at Kandern, May 20, 1848, 
and retreated into Switzerland. There he 
learned that the National Assembly, which had 
met meanwhile at Frankfort, had denounced 
him as a traitor. His enthusiastic hopes of a 
great revolution completely dashed, with the 
prospect of afelon’s death before him, he fled 
to America in September. The following year, 
at the news of the ‘May revolution,” his san- 
guine spirit mounted again, only to be more 
effectually cast down when he learned, upon 
hastening to the scene, that the abortive revo- 
lution was already ended, 

Hecker recrossed the Atlantic, and became a 
citizen of the American Republic. He settled 
down as a farmer in Illinois. Like others of 
the German revolutionists of that epoch, who 
found a refuge and more congenial political in- 
stitutions in the United States, he took a part 
in American politics, but did not become im- 
mersed in American political affairs, nor make 
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a new career for himself, as did some of his 
compatriots. He even refused brilliant diplo- 
matic positions, feeling an honorable reluctance 
to accept a personal gain in requital for the 
effective services he performed for the party to 
which he attached himself. The anti-slavery 
cause awakened all the passion and enthusiasm 
of his nature, and to the end of his life he was 
an indefatigable and powerful stump-orator on 
the Republican side. He joined the Repub- 
lican party on its formation, and in the civil 
war led a regiment of volunteers in Fremont’s 
division of the Northern army. He resigned 
his coloneley in 1864, and devoted himself 
thenceforth to agricultural occupations. Dur- 
ing the Franco-German War he uttered inspir- 
iting words of hope and sympathy for the cause 
of the Fatherland; but when he visited Ger- 
many, in 1873, he felt a keen disappointment 
at the actual political condition, though he de- 
tected the rising spirit of liberty. 

Heremsxerk, M. J., a Dutch statesman; died 
in January, 1881. He had for a long time rep- 
resented Haarlem, and afterward Amsterdam, 
in the States-General, in which body he had 
been for a long time the most prominent rep- 
resentative of the Liberal party. He was ex- 
aminer-in-chief for the diplomatic service, a 
councilor of state, and author of several re- 
markable treatises on history and on English 
constitutional law. 

Hirpesranpt, THzopor, a German explorer, 
was born May 19, 1847, in Disseldorf; died on 
the Island of Madagascar, May 29, 1881. He was 
educated in the gymasium at Disseldorf, entered 
a machine-shop at the age of seventeen, in ac- 
cordance with the request of his father, but, as 
he lost an eye here, he devoted himself to the 
study of botany. He was filled at an early age 
with a desire to travel, and for this purpose 
studied Arabic. In March, 1871, he set out on 
his first journey to Eastern Africa, where he 
explored the shores of the Red Sea. The geo- 
logical, botanical, zodlogical, and ethnological 
collections which he sent to Berlin attracted so 
much attention that he received considerable 
pecuniary assistance from the African and An- 
thropological Associations and the Academy of 
Sciences. In 1874 he was compelled by sick- 
ness to return to Berlin, just as he was about 
to depart on a journey to the country of the 
Gallas. He set out on his second journey in 
June, 1875, went again to Eastern Africa, and 
made many valuable botanical discoveries on 
this trip. In 1877 he was again compelled 
by sickness to return, and on February 20, 
1879, set out on his third and last journey. 
He sent home many valuable collections of 
specimens of all kinds, and was highly prized on 
this account, 

Ketter, Dr, Ferpmann, of Ziirich,the discoy- 
erer of the Swiss lake-dwellings, born Decem- 
ber 24, 1800; died July 2ist. After studying 
in Switzerland and in Paris he became the tutor 
of an English boy, the late Henry Danby Sey- 
mour, M. P., and afterward teacher of English 
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in the Technical Institute at Zirich. He ac- 
quired a name, by his researches in geology and 
archeology, before his great discovery of the 
pile-dwellings, in the winter of 1853, at Ober- 
meilen. 

Kovrscuker, Cardinal, Prince-Archbishop of 
Vienna, born at Wiese, in Silesia, April 11, 
1810; died January 24th. He studied theology 
in the Vienna University and in the Seminary 
of St. Augustine, was ordained a priest in 
1833, and advanced to a doctorate in 1834. 
From 1835 to 1852 he was Professor of Moral 
Theology in the University of Olmiitz. In the 
latter year he was appointed chaplain to the 
court at Vienna, and two years later a mem- 
ber of the Ministerial Council for Instruction 
and Worship. He took a prominent part in 
the alterations wrought in the education and 
marriage laws, and it was owing in a great de- 
gree to his prudence and skill that the Concor- 
dat was abrogated and the confessional laws 
materially modified without a breach between 
the Government and Rome. Vicar-General 
and Suffragan Bishop of the Archiepiscopal Di- 
ocese since 1862, he succeeded Cardinal Rau- 
scher as archbishop in 1876, and received his 
nomination as cardinal in 1877. 

LAFAYETTE, Oscar DE, a French senator, and 
grandson of the Marquis de Lafayette, born in 
1816; died March 27, 1881. He entered the 
army in 1835 as an officer in the artillery, took 
part in several campaigns in Algeria, and rose 
tothe rank of captain. In 1848 he was ap- 
pointed by the Provisional Government Oom- 
missioner of the Republic in the department of 
Seine-et-Marne, and was elected by this depart- 
ment a member of the Constituent Assembly, 
where he acted with the Republican Center. 
After the coup d'état he retired from public 
life, and did not return to it until, in 1870, the 
third republic was proclaimed. In 1871 he be- 
came a member of the National Assembly, and 
was elected by that body alife-senator. Short- 
ly before-his death he received an invitation 
from the United States to attend the Yorktown 
celebration. 

Lz Favre, Amfpfiz, member of the French 
Chamber of Deputies, and known as a critic 
and author on military affairs; died November 
22d, aged forty-three years. 

Lorze, Hermann, one of the leading philoso- 
phers of Germany, born at Bautzen, May 21, 
1817; died at Berlin, July 1st, having been 
called to the university a few months before, 
from Géttingen, where he had officiated as pro- 
fessor since 1844. His “‘ General Pathology” 
(1842) won him a name in the medical world, 
which was enhanced by ‘General Physiolo- 
gy” and “ Medical Psychology,” published ten 
years later. His “‘ Metaphysics” (1841) and 
“Logic ” (1843), and two treatises on esthetics, 
gave him possession of the field to which his 
activity was afterward confined, The ‘‘ Micro- 
cosmus ” (1856-64, third edition, 1876-’80), a 
philosophical work on anthropology, reconciled 
modern science with German philosophy in a 
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way which suited the spirit of the times, and 
secured for the work a wide popular reception. 
Of his great work, the ‘‘ System of Philosophy,” 
only ‘* Logic” (1874, second edition, 1880) and 
‘“‘ Metaphysics” (1879) were completed. Though 
infused with a vein of idealism, Lotze’s philos- 
ophy approaches very closely the teachings of 
Herbart and the materialistic school. 
Maoponatp, ALExANDER, the member for 
Stafford, and Workingmen’s representative in 
the British Parliament, died October 31st. He 
was born in 1821, and began to work in the coal- 
mines of Lanarkshire, beside his father, when 
but seven years of age, and wasa working miner 
until 1851. He studied at evening schools 
so faithfully that he was able to attend certain 
classes in the Glasgow University, and when 
he left the mines he taught school for four or 
five years. From that time he devoted himself 
entirely to publicly championing the interests 
of the mine-operatives, among whom he first ac- 
quired the lead in a strike in Lanarkshire, while 
working in the mines. He labored earnestly 
as executive officer in miners’ associations, 
and in the general election of 1874, and again 
in 1880, he was returned to Parliament as an 
advanced Liberal for Stafford. In the shrewd 
speculative venture of smuggling quinine into 
the Southern States through the Charleston 
blockade, he won a handsome fortune with a 
meager sum which he had saved. Notwith- 
standing his radical views and his anomalous 
position as a representative of Jabor in Parlia- 
ment, he won the ear of the House of Com- 
mons, and was always heard with attention on 
questions affecting the industrial classes. 
Macepo, Conselheiro Manorn BuarQve Dz, 
a Brazilian statesman, born at Pernambuco 
on March 1, 1837; died August 29, 1881. He 
graduated in law at the University of Brussels 
in 1859, and in the following year was ap- 
pointed fiscal engineer of the Recife (Pernam- 
buco) and San Francisco Railway. In 1874, 
although a Liberal, he was given, by the then 
Conservative Cabinet, the important post of 
Director of the Department of Agriculture, a 
position for which his talents and specific abil- 
ity rendered him eminently eligible. Deputy 
for Pernambuco in 1877, and re-elected in 1878, 
he took so prominent a part in the legislative dis- 
cussions of 1878-79 that he was considered one 
of the leaders in the Chamber. On the retire- 
ment of Conselheiro Sinimbt’s Cabinet in 1880, 
he succeeded that gentleman as Minister of Ag- 
riculture and Public Works, and remained in 
possession of the portfolio until the time of his 
death. Long experience with the details of his 
department, professional skill, and an energy 
strongly contrasting with the habitual supine- 
ness of public men in his country, foreshadowed 
in Macedo at once a brilliant statesman and a 
leading agent in the solution of the most press- 
ing problems of the day for Brazil—immigra- 
tion, labor, and internal communication. 
MoHats, Joun, Archbishop of Tuam, O’Con- 
nell’s powerful ally in the Repeal agitation, 
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and one of the most distinguished and popu- 
lar of Irish Roman Catholic prelates, died No- 
vember 7th, at the age of ninety, having been 
born March 6, 1791. He was the son of a 
small tenant farmer at Tobernaveen, in the 
county of Mayo. His earliest instruction was 
received clandestinely under hedge-rows from 
the Catholic village schoolmaster, who was 
persecuted in those days, although the laws 
making it a felony for him to teach had been 
repealed. He was sent to school at Castlebar 
at the age of twelve or thirteen, where he 
learned the rudiments of the classics. Entered 
in 1807 at St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, as 
an ecclesiastical student, he made brilliant 
progress in scholarship. Before reaching the 
canonical age he was ordained a priest, and 
assisted the Professor of Dogmatic Theology, 
whom, six years later, he succeeded. When 
his authorship of the powerful letters in de- 
fense of the Roman Catholic Church and its 
system, published in the newspapers over the 
signature of ‘ Hierophilos,” became known, 
he was marked out for a more prominent posi- 
tion in the priesthood in that time of agitation 
and controversy, when the Church felt the 
need of bringing its strongest men to the front. 
Accordingly, in 1825, he was consecrated a 
bishop as coadjutor to the Bishop of Killala. 
His learned work on “‘ The Evidences and Doc- 
trines of the Church” had already extended 
his reputation abroad. His pen was vigorously 
employed in aid of O’Connell’s labors in the 
Catholic Association. In 1834 he was pro- 
moted to the highest order of the clergy as 
Archbishop of Tuam. In the political contro- 
versy which waxed hotter, and the agitation 
with which Ireland was heaving, and Great 
Britain worked into a fever in the next decade, 
the ‘ Lion of the Fold of Judah,” as the arch- 
bishop was called by his friend O’Connell, was 
the next prominent figure to the “ Liberator,” 
and after the death of the latter he was the 
leader of the Irish movement. His caustic and 
impassioned polemical letters in the newspa- 
pers, bearing the familiar signature, ‘ John, 
Archbishop of Tuam,” treated of all the burning 
questions of the time—national education, the 
tithes, the poor laws, the charitable bequest 
act, the great famine, the tenant right, and the 
repeal agitations; and when O’Connell held his 
meetings of the peasantry near Connemara, the 
archbishop was always at his side. 

In the meetings of the Vatican Council in 
1869 and 1870 Archbishop McHale spoke more 
than once, and was the first to announce its 
decrees in Ireland. He was most conscientious 
in the discharge of clerical duties, and labored 
in the humblest pastoral functions as actively 
as the youngest priest almost to the close of his 
long life. 

Mannsretp, Count Hizronymvs, Minister of 
Agriculture of Austro-Hungary in the Auer- 
sperg Oabinet; died of scarlatina, at Blanken- 
berghe, July 29th. He was one of the leaders 
of the Constitutional party in Austria. He was 
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born July 20, 1842, the eldest son of Prince 
Joseph Colloredo-Mannsfeld, and after serving 
some years in the army, entered upon his po- 
litical career as deputy in 1872, and was called 
to the ministry in 1875. 

Mariette Bry, the organizer of the Boolak 
Museum at Cairo, and director of Egyptian ex- 
cavations; died January 18th. The deceased 
French Egyptologist, without possessing the 
highest degree of learning in his department, 
had a talent for discovery, and furnished more 
materials for Egyptian archeology than the re- 
searches of all other persons in recent times, 

Mason, Sir Jostan, an English philanthro- 
pist; died in June, at the age of eighty-six. He 
was born of humble parentage, February 23, 
1795, at Kidderminster, and commenced life as 
a street hawker of cakes and fruit. After try- 
ing his hand at various trades, he found em- 
ployment in making metallic toys at Birming- 
ham, and soon started as a manufacturer of 
split steel rings, and afterward of steel pens, 
of which he was one of the inventors. He be- 
came the largest manufacturer of pens in the 
world, besides carrying on other industrial es- 
tablishments. He received no education, but 
taught himself to write when a shoemaker’s 
apprentice. The sense of his own misfortune 
in this regard prompted him to the generous 
endowment of the orphanage at Erdington, 
where he resided, where five hundred children 
are supported and instructed; and the more 
magnificent and important benefaction of the 
Mason Science College, where only science and 
useful knowledge will be taught. 

Mratt, Epwarp, member of the British Par- 
liament and a leader in the disestablishment | 
movement ; died April 30th, at the age of seven- 
ty-two. He was in early life a Congregational- 
ist minister; he founded ‘The Non-conform- 
ist? newspaper in 1841, and gathered around 
him a party of political Dissenters. From 1852, 
when he was elected for Rochdale, to 1874, 
when he retired from public life, he was the 
champion of the Dissenters in Parliament, and 
& prominent agitator outside for the removal 
of their political grievances. 

STREET, GrorGE Epmunp, an English archi- 
tect; died December 23d. He was born in 
1824, at Woodford, and studied architecture 
under Sir Gilbert Scott. His master’s work 
in reviving Gothic architecture was carried 
forward by Street, whose restorations and de- 
signs accord better with the spirit of the medi- 
eval models than the earlier products of the 
Gothic revival. His principal works are the 
nave of Bristol Cathedral and the unfinished 
Royal Courts of Justice in London. Many 
churches were built after his designs. He 
wrote extensively on the subject of Gothic 
architecture, his principal works being ‘The 
Brick and Marble Architecture of North Italy 
in the Middle Ages” (1855), and “Some Ac- 
count of Gothic Architecture in Spain” (1865). 

Uonarius, Lieutenant Field-Marshal Baron 
Franz von, of the Austrian army, took his 
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own life, at the age of seventy, in a fit of melan- 
choly occasioned by a sense of slighted merits 
and wounded dignity. General Uchatius won 
his advancement from the ranks to one of the 
highest positions in the army through his in- 
ventive genius. Heserved as a cannoneer from 
his nineteenth to his thirty-third year, when he 
was rewarded with a commission. In 1866 he 
was appointed superintendent of the gun-foun- 
dry, with the rank of major; a year later he was 
made a colonel, in 1874 major-general, and in 
1879 lieutenant field-marshal. He was com- 
mandant of the artillery arsenal since 1871. 
While a lieutenant he invented a new fuse, and 
paved the way for his improvements in the 
manufacture of cannon. He used balloons for 
casting bombs at the siege of Venice in 1849, 
For the testing of metals in the arsenal, he con- 
structed new apparatus. In 1856 he devised a 
new method for the production of steel, and 
from that time devoted his attention to increas- 
ing the strength of guns. He first constructed 
cannon with concentric metal bands. In 1874 
he perfected the invention of steel-bronze, 
which in popular speech bears his name and 
which has rendered it illustrious. The whole 
of the Austrian field artillery was cast anew 
from Uchatius bronze. 

Unricn, General, the defender of Strasburg, 
who received at first extravagant praise, and 
then unqualified blame, retiring into private 
life after the severe judgment passed upon him 
by an investigating commission in 1878, died 
at Paris, October 24th, aged seventy -nine 
years. 

VERBOECKHOYVEN, Evaene, a Belgian painter, 
born June 8, 1799 ; died January 20, 1881. His 
father, who was an excellent sculptor, wished 
him to follow his profession, but he devoted 
himself almost entirely to painting. He ex- 
hibited his first work, an Amazon, in the Salon 
of Brussels in 1821, and soon became one of the 
most popular painters of animals. He took an 
active part in the War of Independence of 
1830, immediately after the close of which he 
painted a picture representing the Belgian 
lion bursting his chains, which was lithographed 
and had a large sale. One of his best paintings, 
a flock of sheep surprised by a storm, is in the 
Modern Royal Museum in Brussels. His pict- 
ures were eagerly sought for and commanded 
good prices, particularly in England, Russia, 
and America. He also occasionally devoted 
himself to sculpture, exhibiting at an histor- 
ical exhibition at Brussels, in 1880, a colossal 
lion. 

Vieuxtemps, Henry, a Belgian violinist, born 
at Verviers, February 17, 1820; died at Algiers, 
June 6,1881. At the age of six years he played 
on the violin in public with so much success, 
that the King of Holland granted a pension 
for the completion of his musical education, 
and he at once entered on a complete course 
of study under M. de Bériot, the most brilliant 
soloist of that period. In 1833 he made his 
first trip to Germany, and while in Vienna 
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studied the theory of music with Sechter. 
After a short trip to England, he went to Paris, 
where he received lessons in composition from 
Reicha. From this time on he was constantly 
traveling, except for six years when he was 
first violin soloist to the Emperor of Russia. 
He made several visits to America. He was 
also a composer of great merit, and his works, 
no less than his playing, were remarkable for 
combining the vigor of the modern school of 
music with the purity of the classics. 

Weser, Kari Prime Max Marta yon, a 
German railroad manager, was born April 25, 
1824; died April 19, 1881. He was a son of 
the great composer Karl Maria von Weber, 
and was educated at the Polytechnic School 
at Dresden, and, after having traveled through 
the different countries of Europe and parts 
of Northern Africa, he entered the service of 
Saxony in 1850, which he exchanged for the 
Austrian service, and subsequently entered the 
Prussian Ministry of Commerce in 1878. He 
was the author of a large number of works on 
railroads, among which are “ Technik des Eisen- 
bahnbetriebs ” (1854); ‘* Schule des Hisenbahn- 
wesens” (third edition, 1873), which was trans- 
lated into nearly all the languages of Europe; 
“Telegraphen- und Signalwesen der Eisenbab- 
nen”’ (1867); and ‘“‘ Nationalitét und Eisenbabn- 
politik ” (1876). He also wrote a biography of 
his father, which was highly prized. 

OHIO. On the 15th of November, 1880, the 
public debt of the State was $6,476,805.80, of 
which all but $1,665 was foreign debt, payable 
in New York. Of this amount $2,500 was a 
loan payable July 1, 1868, and not bearing in- 
terest, and $4,072,640.30 loan payable after 
June 80, 1881, bearing 6 per cent interest. 
During the first half of the year redemptions 
were made, by cash payments and the can- 
cellation of State certificates, as follows: 


$2,500 00 
1,272,640 80 


Motal PA yIMECWIES cetsreletelalerelalaisle stares islets $1,275,140 80 
$5,201,665 00 


The sixty-fourth General Assembly author- 
ized the Fund Commissioners to place a loan 
of $2,800,000, bearing date July 1, 1882, with 
interest at 4 per cent, payable semi-annually, 
and maturing in installments as per statement 
below. The loan was placed at a premium of 
$105,000, thus securing it at a rate of interest 
of about 8,1, per cent. The fact that this 
loan was secured at a rate of interest less than 
has yet been paid by any State, or by the United 
States, attests the high financial standing of 
the State. The loan was applied to the pay- 
ment of a like amount of State certificates 
which, with $1,275,140.30 from the sinking 
fund, paid and canceled $4,075,140.30 of fund- 
ed debt due July Ist. 

On the 15th day of November, 1881, the 
public funded debt of the State was $5,201,- 
665. This sum consists of the following loans: 


Loan payable July 1, 1868, not bearing interest 
Loan payable after June 30, 1861, bearing 6 per 
CONt INFELEBE. ...0..00 0004 eee aise esricieviesscinias 


Total outstanding July 1,1881.......... 
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Loan payable after December 81, 1836, bearing 
Grerocnt iatORORE , aie cance SEN er eee ak $2,400,000 00 
Loan payable after July 1, 1852, bearing 4 per 


cent ere Se ce ee 800,000 00 
Loan payable after July 1, 1883, bearing 4 per 

cent interest. seers int asa a tee at anaes 825,000 00 
Loan payable after July 1, 1884, bearing 4 per 

gent interbet SRT ARER aS seo eae eee eae rae ae 850,000 00 
Loan payable after July 1, 1885, bearing 4 per 

cent interest............-. Rice saree siererelD 350,000 00 
Loan payable after July 1, 1886, bearing 4 per 

ONE UMUOTOS bie eacaie sieicist steele eiglestieie sit ehs lo Gio sin 875,000 00 
Loan payable after July 1, 1887, bearing 4 per 

GONE IMEOLEST Joep vieieicie tole ceca Se. BA 500,000 00 
Loan payable after July 1, 1883, bearing 4 per 

GONDMMCORESU cierto (oni evetsie sinc sisce/ereee -enieleeite 600,000 00 
Canal loan, not bearing interest..........--... 1,665 00 


Total funded Cot.) cre ieiesiee «1 cio: sfotaye craks $5,201,665 00 


The local indebtedness at the same time was 
as follows: 


Dehts of Countess. sieie ga siela ne sive isles ative 
IDODGSOL GIGS :.c teats nev eae ce elo eares se 


$3,222,683 78 
87,909,848 80 


Debts of incorporated villages............... 1,055,817 96 
MehtsorvOwnenipsva-.  cseresc eects eae oe 457,407 60 
Debts of special school districts.............. 1,468,842 61 








HOGAIWIOCAL GENUS recce ci aicissisices cto cie ce $44,114,100 75 


There was a total increase of local indebted- 
ness over the previous year of $2,816,355.07, 
described as follows: 


PHCLCASO IN- COUNTS, «0. <j00 asi9 c's owe eww ses nace 
MMENGATO DMECIOS se iaya sfere|sisi</alele-lel=«) twice \ein a)s(0 


$369,326 79 
1,915,762 58 


Tnorease in Villages... 62. cc. ce case eee cee 91,224 40 
Increase in townsbips.......6.s2ee.-seceeses 157,106 46 
Increase in school districts..........-...-.++ 282,934 84 


MotalimGrease fucsecldsnivicrrt ae secogehsicle $2,816,855 OT 


In the first session of the Legislature, which 
began its sittings in 1880, a large number of 
acts were passed authorizing the building of rail- 
roads by counties, townships, cities, and villages. 
Only a few of these acts had been carried into 
effect, but a considerable number of the local 
authorities were preparing to issue bonds in 
1881 for the purposes named in the acts, when 
further proceedings were stayed by a decision 
of the Supreme Court of Ohio on a test case, 
declaring the act unconstitutional, and the 
bonds issued under it valueless wherever found. 
But for that decision the local indebtedness 
would have been much greater. As it is, the 
aggregate has increased every year, in spite of 
the warnings in every Governor’s message for 
a series of years, 

The amount of cash in the State Treasury 
on November 15, 1880, the beginning of the 
fiscal year, was $1,235,891.50, which was to 
the credit of the following funds: 


CEOVSTS FOVONUC, cnc» aniccncpecccsecrtiocseu term $301,432 T4 
PILTAKAT PLU erp tetcls oh daicteiclsle's s cia’e ere vices le mee 923,761 05 
Common-bchool Pando. si viele sis ei sivewices cmaalee 10,697 71 


The receipts during the year from taxes and 
all other sources were as follow : 





General revenue ... $3,083,987 54 
Sinking fund. «+. 1,876,625 51 
SOUOOL MUO erste mteinestsaainistslecieistelsare.sievepicvareikiansrs 1,544,970 73 





Total receipts, including disbursements... $7,241,474 28 


The disbursements for the same period were 
as follow : 


From general reventle......c..0+ sesseceacde 

From sinking fund...............- YU sate Racca 
a 

From common-school fund,.............-0++6 


$3,130,906 95 
2.092.119 97 
1,517,026 25 


Total insthe'y Caries. secclsesenstee se hioret $6,740,053 17 
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The balances in the Treasury at the close of 
the fiscal year were as follow: 


General -reventle,.. 260.0 scree vce vite wae $254,518 383 
Sinking LOMA. a6) ste sieve 6010 wie sins ete sin'e see vis o/nieiays 208,265 95 
Common-school fund... 20... .ccscescercrnccsse 38,642 19 

Totalasdsisshetnsetense aie ilan sy aveeeeeee $501,421 11 


The State Auditor’s report shows the taxable 
property of the State to be $1,587,207,579, an 
increase over the duplicate of 1880 of $28,- 
999,674. Real estate for 1881 is appraised at 
$592,548 less than it was in 1880. This is by 
reason of the fact that the grand aggregate 
of real estate, as fixed by the State Board of 
Equalization, causes the realty of 1881 to fall 
below the valuation of 1880. The report shows 
that the gross increase of personal property 
for taxation is $29,584,222. The statements 
contained in the report, in reference to na- 
tional and State banks, are important. The 
report shows that the capital stock, undivided 
profits and surplus fund, and real estate of the 
national banks are appraised for taxation at 
$21,777,318.20, an increase over 1880 of $1,- 
177,772.01. The amount of capital stock, sur- 
plus and undivided profits, and real estate, as 
reported to the Auditor of State at a valuation 
of $34,137,499.76, show the taxable valuation 
to be 63, per cent of the true valuation. 

Incorporated State banks make a return for 
taxation of $1,136,233.09, an increase over 
the valuation of 1880 of $15,795.86. The re- 
turn to the Auditor of State of the same banks 
shows the amount of capital stock, surplus and 
undivided profits, and real estate, to be valued 
at $2,035,052.26. Tax valuation, 58,2; per cent 
of true valuation. 

An examination of tables in the report per- 
taining to the valuation of national banks for 
taxation, shows very great inequality in the 
assessment of this class of banks for taxes. 
The Auditor of State earnestly recommends 
that the statute be so amended as to restore 
the State Board of Equalization for bank shares. 

The railway property of the State for 1881 
was fixed by the State Board of Equalization 
at $83,764,315.74, being $167,280 more than 
the valuation of the same as returned to the 
board by the Boards of County Auditors. 

The valuation of the railway property for 
1881 was $77,848,180.83; an increase over 
1880 of $5,916,134.91. 

The report of the Commissioner of Railroads 
and Telegraphs indicates an increasing pros- 
perity in these branches of industry. There 
were (June 30, 1881) 5,840,388 miles of rail- 
roads; an increase over the preceding year of 
3°448 per cent. 

The amount of stock and debt was $380,709,- 
530.35, an increase of 8°9 per cent; the gross 
earnings were $45,843,866.84, an increase of 
9553 per cent; the operating expenses were 
$29,378,562.82, leaving the net amount of 
earnings $16,465,303.52, an increase of 4°483 
per cent, amounting to 4324 per cent on the 
stock and debt. 

Of the gross receipts, the passenger earnings 
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amounted to $10,320,517.98, an increase of 
10°822 per cent; the freight earnings to $33,- 
415,533.28, an increase of 9°758 per cent; the 
mail earnings were $1,047,698.55, an increase 
of 13-986 per cent; and the express earnings 
were $832,994.67, an increase of 26:995 per 


cent. From ‘other sources” the receipts 
were $862,704.22, an increase of 9°137 per 
cent. 


It will be seen that while the increased mile- 
age is not quite 8°5 per cent, there was an in- 
crease in the various classes of receipts from 
9 to 26 per cent, averaging nearly 11 per cent. 

There was expended in the maintenance of 
way and structures the sum of $14,059,005.10, 
an increase over the previous year of 20°329 
per cent. This may be in part attributable to 
the increased cost of material and labor, but 
largely to the fact that railroad managers have 
been actively engaged during the year in bring- 
ing their roads up to the proper condition to 
bear the increased demands of trafiic. 

The cost of transportation was $23,768,604.- 
45, an increase of 16°618 per cent. This cost 
has increased in greater ratio than the gross 
receipts. The employés, including officers, 
number 32,207, an increase of 9°529 per cent. 

An inspection of the railroads was made 
during the summer and autumn by three com- 
petent civil engineers. They report great ac- 
tivity upon most of the roads, in the work of 
bridge-building, replacing wooden with iron 
bridges, and trestles with embankments, re- 
ducing the grades, increasing substantial bal- 
lasting, and a general tendency toward lasting 
improvements. They represent that there is 
generally a most excellent and safe condition 
of railway. When faults have been found by 
the inspectors, immediate assuring promises of 
prompt repair have been made by the managers 
or superintendents. 

According to the returns made to the State 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor, the year 1881 
was a very successful period for both manu- 
facturers and working-men. Of the 463 re- 
turns by working-men, 177 report an increase 
without resorting to strikes, while 25 report 
an increase secured by means of strikes. 

The Board of Public Works report their 
gross receipts for the fiscal year to be $259,- 
106.87; expenditures, $213,705.97; net gain, 
$45,400.40. 

The report of the Adjutant-General shows 
the present force of the Ohio National Guard 
to consist of ninety-three companies of infan- 
try, two troops of cavalry, and nine batteries 
of light artillery, and a total number of men, 
including officers, of 7,308, being a reduction 
of 698 during the year. 

The total number of insane persons in the 
State is estimated at about 6,000. Of this 
number about 1,400 may be classed as chronic 
insane, and about 600 as epileptics. Of the 
total number, 3,533 are cared for in the asy- 
lums, leaving about 2,500, including epileptics, 
not cared for by the State. 
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On the morning of the 18th of November 
the main building of the State Institution for 
Feeble-minded Youth, at Columbus, was burned 
down, involving a loss of probably $250,000. 
Nothing was saved from the burned portion of 
the building, but the children were all removed 
without injury. 

There are six asylums for the insane. The 
number of patients in each, November 15, 1881, 
with the per capita cost per annum on daily 
average of patients actually in the asylums, 
were as follow: Athens, 616, $170.37 ; Cleve- 
land, 622, $180.92; Columbus, 930, $185.00; 
Dayton, 596, $174.18 (exclusive of salaries) ; 
Longview, 651, $122.94; Toledo, 118, $185.55. 
At the same date the numbers in the other 
benevolent institutions of the State, with the 
actual cost per capita of the inmates, were as 
follow: Asylum for the Blind, 180, $206.85 ; 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 482, $175.84; Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home, 603, $153.- 
24. In the five reformatory institutions in the 
State there was, November 15, 1881, a total of 
1,332 boys and girls. At the same time there 
were in the Penitentiary 1,152 prisoners. The 
cost per inmate for the year was $150.10. The 
institution was more than self-supporting, the 
current expenses, including salaries, having 
been $187,625.76, and the earnings $190,614.- 
23. 

The crop statements of the State Board of 
Agriculture place the number of acres sown to 
wheat in 1881 at 2,856,609, with a total crop 
harvested of 38,010,057 bushels, being an aver- 
age of 13°3 bushels per acre. The crop in 
1880 was 52,500,000 bushels. The report of 
oats, partly estimated, was 22,500,000 bushels 
against 21,000,000 in 1880 ; of corn, 74,000,000 
bushels, against 105,000,000 in 1880. 

The number of animals returned to the 
Auditor of State’s office shows a falling off 
from the previous year in all classes but sheep, 
in which there is an increase. ‘The figures for 
the two years are as follow: 








ANIMALS, 1880. 1881. 
TLOVSCB ojo tavctnin aiete'> = steloiaie 718,653 707.025 
Oapilermacic sateen 1,624,286 1,533,462 
Mules, Cb6....025 nis civcices 25,024 23,078 
BDECD aise cae spriereieesietelne 4,595,462 4,923,174 
TGA ete «| oipieisaie aeainiecelaics 1,974,808 1,795,770 


The Legislature opened the adjourned ses- 
sion January 4th, and concluded its labors 
April 20th. Proceedings were temporarily 
suspended in the early part of March, in ac- 
cordance with a resolution to attend the in- 
auguration of President Garfield at Washing- 
ton. <A large part of the session was spent in 
fruitless endeavors to pass measures affecting 
the trade in liquor. A constitutional amend- 
ment, local-option bills, and a bill taxing the 
sale of liquor, were hotly debated through the 
greater part of the session, but none of them 
were finally adopted. A bill for the more 
rigid observance of Sunday was also under 
discussion from the beginning of the session 
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until near the close, when it passed in a greatly 
modified form, its principal effect being to 
restrict dramatic and musical entertainments 
on Sunday when connected with the sale of 
liquor. A Dill was passed making it unlawful 
to keep or knowingly permit to be kept ‘‘ any 
room or building, or any portion of any room 
or building, or to occupy any place on public 
or private grounds anywhere within the State 
of Ohio with apparatus, books, or other device 
for the purpose of recording or registering 
bets or wagers, or to sell pools upon the result 
of any trial or contest of skill, speed, or power 
of endurance of man or beast.” Later in the 
session an attempt to exempt trotting associa- 
tions from the operation of the law was de- 
feated. The most important work of the ses- 
sion, aside from these measures, was the 
adoption of the scheme for the disposition of 
the public debt, before described. 

At the opening of the session, Governor 
Foster transmitted to the Legislature the fol- 
lowing communication : 


Menror, Onto, December 28, 1880. 
To the Governor and General Assembly of the State 
of Ohio. 

Having been appointed by the General Assembly 
on the 13th and 14th days of January, a. p. 1880, a 
Senator in the Congress of the United States from 
the State of Ohio for the term of six years, to begin 
on the 4th day of March, 1881, I have the honor to 
inform you that I respectfully decline and renounce 
said appointment, with a high appreciation of the 
honor conferred upon me by the General Assembly, 
and of the confidence which its choice inferred. 

Iam very truly your obedient servant, 

(Signed) J. A. GARFIELD. 


On the 18th of January the Legislature 
elected John Sherman United States Senator 
for the full term of six years to which General 
Garfield had been elected the previous year, 
and which he had declined on his election to 
the presidency. The Democrats voted for 
Allen G. Thurman. The vote stood in the 
Senate—Sherman, 20; Thurman, 12; in the 
House—Sherman, 65; Thurman, 40. 

On Friday, the 23d of September, at twenty- 
five minutes past 5 p. M., a train, bearing the 
remains of the late President Garfield, left 
Washington for Cleveland. It consisted of an 
engine and six cars. The first was a regular 
passenger car, which was unoccupied. The 
second contained Mrs. Garfield, her family and 
intimate friends. The third was set apart for 
the cabinet and their families. Next came the 
fourth car with the remains, guarded by a de- 
tachment of the First artillery. This was fol- 
lowed by a car containing the army and navy 
escort, and last was the baggage car. As there 
was not enough room in this train for the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee of sixteen, they 
were obliged to accept the second train, The re- 
mains reached Cleveland on Saturday morning, 
for burial in Lake View Cemetery, Cleveland. 
Great preparations had been made for the 
lying in state at Cleveland, a special building 
having been erected in the center of Monu- 
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ment Park, and arches spanning the streets 
in the neighborhood and along which the 
funeral procession was to pass. Several com- 
panies of State troops were called out as 
guards. The remains lay in state from Sat- 
urday to Monday morning, and a steady stream 
of persons poured through the building during 
the wholetime. The State officials were pres- 
ent, the funeral being under the general direc- 
tion of the Governor, who gave special charge 
of the proceedings to the municipal authori- 
ties of Cleveland. The whole State went into 
mourning. 

The Reptblican State Convention was held 
at Cleveland, June 8th, and the following 
ticket put in the field: For Governor, Charles 
Foster, of Seneca; for Lieutenant-Governor, 
Rees G. Richards, of Jefferson; for Judge of 
the Supreme Court, Nicholas Longworth, of 
Hamilton; for Attorney-General, George K. 
Nash, of Franklin; for Treasurer of State, 
Joseph Turney, of Cuyahoga; for member of 
Board of Public Works, George Paul, of Sum- 
mit. All but the nominees for Lieutenant- 
Governor and Judge of the Supreme Court 
were already occupants of the positions to 
which they were named, and the nomination 
of each was by acclamation. The platform 
adopted was as follows: 


Resolved, That the Republicans of Ohio in conven- 
tion assembled hereby reaffirm and readopt the prin- 
ciples and policy of the party as shown in its history. 

Resolved, That the Republicans of Ohio heartily 
approve and indorse the Administration of James A. 
Garfield, President of the United States, and we 
hereby pledge to him our cordial support in the dis- 
charge of all the duties devolving upon him as the 
Chief Magistrate of the nation. 

fesolved, That we hereby indorse the wise policy 
of the Republican party in giving full protection to 
American labor and in discriminating in favor of 
home industries. 

esolved, That we fully indorse the administration 
of Governor Charles Foster and the State adminis- 
tration of the Republican party during the last two 
years, under which the expenditures were reduced 
over $500,000 below the expenditures of the Demo- 
cratic administration of the two preceding years, and 
reduced the public debt of the State nearly $1,250,000, 
and refunded the remainder of the debt redeemable 
the 380th day of June, 1881, by the issue of State 
bonds bearing 4 per cent interest, which were sold at 
such a premium as to reduce the rate per centum 82 per 
cent per annum. 

fiesolved, That public interests require that the 
General Assembly should submit to a vote of the peo- 
ple such amendments to the Constitution of the State 
relative to the manufacture and sale and use of intoxi- 
cating liquors as shall leave the whole matter to the 
Legislature, 


The Greenback State Convention was held 
at Columbus, June 15th. The following ticket 
was nominated: For Governor, John Seitz, 
of Lucas County; for Lieutenant-Governor, 
Charles Jenkins, of Mahoning County; for 
J udge of the Supreme Court, J oseph Watson, 
of Knox County; for Attorney-General, G. 
M. Tuttle, of Lake County; for Treasurer of 
State, W. F. Gloyd, of Montgomery County ; 
for member of Board of Public Works, H. L. 
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Morrison, of Ashtabula County. The platform 
declared : 


1. That the right to make or issue money is a sov- 
ereign power to be maintained by the people for the 
common benefit. The delegation of this right to cor- 
porations is a surrender of the central attribute of sov- 
ercignty, void of constitutional sanction, conferring 
upon a subordinate irresponsible power absolute do- 
minion over industry and commerce. All money, 
whether metallic or paper, should be issued and its 
volume controlled by the Government, and not by or 
through banking corporations ; and, when so issued 
should be a full legal tender for all debts, public anc 
private. 

2. That the bonds of the United States should be 
paid as rapidly as is practicable. To enable the Gov- 
ernment to meet these obligations, legal-tender cur- 
reney should be substituted for the notes of the na- 
tional banks, the national banking system abolished, 
and the unlimited coinage of silver as well as gold es- 
tablished by law. 

3. We demand the equal protection of labor and 
capital by law. 

4, We are opposed to all subsidies by Government. 

5, All lines of communication and transportation 
should be brought under such legislative control as 
shall secure moderate, fair, and equitable rates for pas- 
senger and freight trafiic. 

6. We condemn the cruel class legislation of the 
Republican party, which, while professing great grati- 
tude to the soldier, has most unjustly discriminated 
against him and in favor of the bondholder. 

7. All property should bear its just proportion of 
taxation, and we demand a graduated income-tax. 

8. We denounce as most dangerous the efforts, 
wherever manifest, to restrict the right of suffrage. 

9. Weare opposed to an increase of the standing 
army in time of peace, and the insidious scheme to es- 
tablish an enormous military power under the guise of 
a militia law. 

10. That the practice of railroads of this State in is- 
suing free passes over their lines of roads to the mem- 
bers of the Legislature and all other officers of the 
State, is vicious and corrupting, and ought not to be 
sanctioned or tolerated, but should be prohibited by 
stringent laws. 

11. That the practice of turning out faithful officers 
connected with the supervision and management of 
the different institutions of the State upon mere party 
ground, is prejudicial to the best interests of the State, 
and ought not longer to be sanctioned by any party. 

12. Prison convict-labor should be utilized by the 
State alone. 

13. That we favor the submission by the Legisla- 
ture to a vote of the people of an amendment to the 
Constitution prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or use 
of intoxicating drinks as a beverage. 


The Democratic State Convention assembled 
at Columbns, July 13th, and put in the field 
the following candidates: For Governor, John 
W. Bookwalter, of Clarke County; for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Edgar M. Jobnson, of Hamil- 
ton County; for Supreme Judge, Edward F. 
Bingham, of Franklin County; for Attorney- 
General, Frank OC. Dougherty, of Hardin Coun- 
ty; for State Treasurer, Alonzo P. Winslow, 
of Cuyahoga County; for member of the Board 
of Public Works, John Crowe, of Defiance 
County. The platform was as follows: 


The Democrats of Ohio, proud of their citizenship 
in this great State, for the purpose of maintaining the 
prosperity of the Commonwealth and to promote the 
Traltare and happiness of the whole people, submit 
the following declaration of principles upon which 
they ask the suffrages of the people: The equality of 
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all people before the law, equal taxation, non-political 
legislation, and a free and pure ballot as the corner- 
stone of free institutions; opposition to monopolies 
and subsidies of all kinds; the strictest economy in 
national, State, and local administrations, that labor 
may be lightly burdened; the maintenance and ad- 
vuncement of the common-school system. 

Kesolved, That the abuses of the present contract 
system in our State Prison, by which the products of 
criminal labor are brought into competition with the 

roducts of honest labor, to the great injury of the 
atter, are vicious and unwise, and should be cor- 
reeted, 

Resolved, That the course of the last Republican 
Legislature deserves the condemnation of the people 
for its incompetency, hypocrisy, its unnecessary and 
heavy increase in the burdens of taxation, and for the 
passage of unconstitutional acts, and for its reorgani- 
zation of the benevolent institutions of the State solely 
a ee Rapes and as a medium for the distribution 
of spoils. 

oe That as the humanities are non-partisan, 
and as the treatment of criminals should be non-polit- 
ical, the management of the charitable punitive imsti- 
tutions of the State should be free from partisan 
change or appointments. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of a civil-service re- 
form whereby offices shall be held to be public trusts 
to be administered for the public good, not spoils to be 
enjoyed as the reward of partisan zeal or service. 

eesolved, That the Democrats of Ohio, in this year, 
as in all years, are in favor of the largest individual 
liberty consistent with public order, and are opposed 
to legislation merely sumptuary. 

Resolved, That the recent discovery of enormous 
peculations in high Federal places, and the Republican 
attempt to purchase votes by corruption, should con- 
vince the country that the Republican organization is 
not worthy of public confidence. 

Resolved, That the power delegated to the General 
Government ‘to regulate commerce among the 
States,” as well as the power reserved to the States to 
regulate commerce within their own borders, should 
both be exercised to prevent unjust discrimination and 
unreasonable charges by our railroads, and to secure a 
tariff for revenue levied and adjusted in its details with 
a view to equity in the public burdens and the en- 
couragement of productive industries without creating 
monopolies; and we favor the appointment of a com- 
mission to suggest a method of revision which shall 
accomplish this result. 


A Temperance Reform Convention was held 
at Loveland, July 20th, and after considerable 
discussion on the propriety of a separate polit- 
ical organization, placed a ticket in the field as 
follows: Governor, Abram R. Ludlow, of 
Springfield; Lieutenant-Governor, Jason Me- 
Vay, of Columbus; Judge of the Supreme Court, _ 
Gideon T. Stewart, of Norwalk ; Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Levi Mills, of Wilmington ; Treasurer, Fer- 
dinand Schumacher, of Akron; Board of Pub- 
lic Works, Abner Davis, of Mercer County. 
The following platform was adopted : 


Whereas, The liquor-traffic is going forward in the 
State of Ohio with increasing power, devastating our 
homes, corrupting public morals, and controlling legis- 
lation; and, : 

Whereas, The two great political parties of Ohio 
have put into their platforms principles which, if car- 
ried out, will result in a still greater increase of the 
liquor-traffic and of its dreadful consequences: there- 
fore 

Resolved, That the time has fully come when tem- 
perance men should unite in a political organization 
whose leading object shall be the suppression of the 
liquor-traffic, and therefore we are in favor of nomi- 
nating a State temperance reform ticket. 
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Resolved, That our ultimate object shall be the con- 
stitutional prohibition of the liquor-traffic, the manu- 
facture eed sale of intoxicating Lee including 
wine, ale, and beer, and we demand that our next 
Legislature shall submit to the voters of Ohio such 
constitutional amendments. : 

Resolved, That as a measure leading to constitu- 
tional prohibition, we are in favor of local option, and 
demand of our next Legislature the passage of a 
stringent local-option law. 

Resolved, That we do not deem it important to an- 
nounce definite principles on other political issues, as 
all these are of minor importance when compared with 
those great measures which we advocate and propose 
to secure—constitutional prohibition of the liquor- 
traffic. \ 

Resolved, When either of the dominant parties puts 
in nomination candidates for the General Assembly 
and county officers distinctly pledged to the principles 
herein set forth, we will not put opposition candidates 
in the field ; but when they fail to do this we will put 
in nomination our own tickets, as in the case of State 
officers, and re their election with energy. 

Zesolved, That we recommend the organization of 
county and township organizations as auxiliaries to the 
Ohio Anti-Liquor Alliance. 

Resolved, That we recognize the great moral power 
of the Women’s National Christian Temperance Union, 
the success which has crowned its efforts, and we ear- 
nestly ask the co-operation of the noble Christian 
women of our State in our efforts to forward the fore- 
going objects. 

Resolved, That we hereby tender to James A. Gar- 
field, President of the United States, and his family 
our profoundest sympathies in his sore affliction, and 
we, in common with the Bpople of this whole country 
rejoice in the prospect of his speedy recovery, and. 
devoutly pray God that he might be spared to this 
nation to accomplish the great hopes that have been 
centered in him. 

The Prohibition Reform State Convention 
was held at Columbus, August 4th, and nomi- 
nated the following State ticket: for Governor, 
Abram R. Ludlow, of Clarke County ; for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Jason McVay, of Franklin 
County; for Judge of the Supreme Court, 
Gideon T. Stewart, of Huron County; for 
Attorney-General, Henry Camp, of Coshocton 
County ; for State Treasurer, Ferdinand Schu- 
macher, of Summit County; for member of 
Board of Public Works, Abner Davis, of Mer- 
cer County. The candidates are the same as 
those nominated previously at Loveland, with 
the exception of Attorney-General. Levi Mills 
haying declined the Loveland nomination, the 
place was given to Henry Camp. On his de- 
clination the committee substituted the name 
of David W. Gage, of Cuyahoga County. The 
following platform was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Prohibition Reform party of 
Ohio, in this thirteenth year of its history, with con- 
gratulations to the friends of the cause on its present 
great and rapid progress, repeat and affirm the follow- 
ing principles and measures : 

1. The prohibition in the State and national Con- 
stitution and laws of the liquor crime, being tho 
manufacture, importation, sale, and supply of intoxi- 
cating liquors for use as a beverage. 

2. The abolition of executive and legislative patron- 
age, and the election of President and Vice-President 
United States Senators, postmasters, and all civil 
officers, so far as practicable, by direct vote of the 


people. 

3. The universal and enforeed education of the 
youth of the State and nation. 

4, The prohibition of speculative and other gam- 
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bling in gold, stocks, agricultural products, and all 
forms of money and property. 

5. The prohibition of corporation grants, Crédit 
Mobilier and ring speculations with public lands, and 
the substitution of homesteads for the people to be 
secured to actual settlers there, and to be encouraged 
and preserved throughout the nation. 

6. The protection by law of laborers against the 
oppressions of unjust capital, and a lien on the property 
and earnings of corporations for the wages. 

7. The equal rights and civil equality of the people, 
including the right of suffrage, irrespective of race, 
sex, or color. _ 

8. The reduction of salaries of public officers in a 


just ratio to the decline of wages and market prices ; 


the reduction of taxes; the abolition of all sinecures 
and unnecessary offices, of subsidies and Star Route 
swindles; the frequent and rigid investigation into 
the whole system of Government contracts and the ac- 
counts of public officers, and the prompt payment of 
the public debt by retrenchment and reform in the 
Government expenses. 


The election took place October 11th, and 
resulted in a complete Republican victory, the 
whole of the Republican State ticket being 
elected by majorities over all the other candi- 
dates combined, and large majorities secured 
in both branches of the Legislature. The fol- 
lowing shows the votes on each candidate: 


FOR GOVERNOR. 


Charles Foster, Republican................ 812,735 
John Bookwalter, Democrat............... 288,426 
A. R. Ludlow, Prohibitionist.......... Se ee EGO 
John’ Seitz, ‘Greenback. .2.. 24-5. ese 6,330 
Bicabbering i sarte-ro1stetsie ciaijetvis istatpiaiake ee aie 138 


FOR LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR, 


ik. G. Richards; Republican... 22.0). sc. ccc 
Edgar M. Johnson, Democrat 
Jason McVay, Prohibitionist......... 
Charles Jenkins, Greenback ....... 
Bicattering \acimiccneciemisnis seas 





FOR JUDGE OF SUPREME COURT. 


Nicholas Longworth, Republican........... 
Edward F. Bingham, Democrat............ 286,650 





Gideon T, Stewart, Prohibitionist.......... 16,090 
Joseph Watson, Greenback...............- 6,495 
Beatterin gs star eters msssiareal-eiai-fa epoca eee TL 
FOR ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
@.. K. Nash, Republicans. sc<cceswclesisiiemien 815,655 
F. ©. Dougherty, Democrat. ............00. 287,470 
Dayid W. Gage, Prohibitionist....... os 20.612 
G. N. Tuttle, Greenback....... 6,482 
Bcatterings.cecccctcsh cremscct eae seater 6T 
FOR TREASURER, 
Joseph Turney, Republican.............-.- 816,232 
A. BP. Winslow, Democrats... seen 286,591 
Ferdinand Schumacher, Prohibitionist...... 15,842 
William F. Gloyd, Greenback.............. 6,48T 
Boattorings 2 Sch. ns:clsareea nee eee eee 125 


FOR MEMBER OF BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS. 


George Paul, Republican....... . 815,459 
John Crowe, Democrat... . . 287,645 







Abner Davis, Prohibitionist 15,255 
H. L. Morrison, Greenback... : 6,438 
Beoattering's fs.) ssuien sss csisiees oeetiaeeeeae 417 


The Republicans elected 22 Senators and 70 
Representatives, and the Democrats 11 Sen- 
ators and 85 Representatives, thus giving the 
Republicans an exact two-thirds vote in each 
branch of the Legislature. 

The following table gives the population of 
Ohio by counties, as finally returned by the 
census of 1880, and as compared with the cor- 
responding figures for 1870: 














































OPIUM-TRAFFIO IN INDIA AND CHINA. 703 
COUNTIES, 1880. 1870. COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. 
AG@MBiiecsencsc6 24,905 20,750 Hamilton....... 813,874 260,870 Muskingum..... 49,774 44,886 
PANTO I cea ecetsis\ sues 81,3814 23,628 Hancock...css +. 27,784 28,847 Nob lei iactumreenals 21,188 19,949 
Ashland... < sos 23,883 21,983 HIArdiN i ocsens ce 27,023 18,714 OUAWAS. on cettoe 19,762 18,364 
Ashtabula ....... 37,139 82,517 Harrison........ 20,456 18,682 Paulding ....... 13,485 8,544 
Athens.......... 28,411 23.768 Henry ssincsy. sax’ 20,585 14,028 Perngresacpagvce 28,218 18,453 
Auglaize......... 25, 20,041 Highland ....... 80,281 29,183 Pickaway....... 27,415 24,875 
Belmontent ances 49,638 89,714 Hocking. ....... 21,126 17,925 Piaf 17,927 15,447 
Browning. fei 82,911 80,802 Holmes,... 20,776 18,17 Portage.. 27,500 24,584 
Butler. jccn se .c 42,579 89,912 Huron... -..| 81,609 28,532 Preble... 24,533 21,809 
Oarroll- Sees sec 16,416 14,491 Jackson ........ 28,686 21,759 Putnam... 28,718 17,081 
Champaign ...... 27,81T 24188 Jefferson ....... 83,018 29,188 Richland... 86,306 82,516 
Clarkiout feces 41,948 82,070 KNOX sen aye eee 27,431 26,383 OBRinres cist a0 40,307 87,097 
Clermont........ 86,713 34,268 Dake watcauaceet 16,326 15,985 Sandusky....... 82,057 25,503 
Clintonl: i. F225. 24,756 21,914 Lawrence,...... 39,068 31,380 Scioto 83,511 29,802 
Columbiana...... 48,602 838,299 Bicking.). 2:0... 40,450 85,756 Seneca,.. 86,947 80,827 
Coshocton ....... 26,642 23,600 LOGAN cnnisieatcmne 26,267 23,028 Shelby... 24,1387 20,748 
Crawford ........ 30,533 25,556 HCOTaINS weremear 85,526 80,308 Starksee weeon 64,031 52,508 
Cuyahoga........ 196,943 182,010 TWUCaB! A922 eek 67,317 46,722 Summit .....:.. 43,788 84,674 
Darkeis. sckeestice 40,496 82,278 Madison ........ 20,129 15,633 Trumbull pense 44,880 88,659 
Defiance:........ 22,515 15,719 Mahoning....... 42,871 81,001 Tuscarawas..... 40,198 83,840 
Delaware........ 27,381 25,175 Manion ook acters 20,565 16,184 Unions tpcaskeree 22,375 18,7380 
1G sh eeraihs card(s 32,640 28,188 Medina......... 21,453 20,092 Van Wert...... 23,028 15,828 
airfield’ oo... 84,284 81,138 Meissen. Sect usa 82,825 81,465 Vintony. ss ers 17,223 15,027 
Fayette.... 20,364 17,170 Mercer 21,808 17,254 Warren.t saree: 28,392 26,689 
Franklin. 86,79T 63,019 Miami 36,158 82,740 Washington. 43,244 40,609 
Walton. 5.6% oasenic 21,053 17,739 Monroe 26,496 25,779 Wayne... os 40,076 85,116 
Gallia =~. 3.2.4. 238,124 25,545 Montgomery.... 78,550 64,006 Williams........ 23,821 20,991 
Geauga:-2:.5...-. 14,251 14,190 Morgan... 205535 20,074 20,363 Woods 20558 84,022 24,596 
Greene} 3. ts «j.'s 31,349 28,033 Morrow ........ 19,072 18,583 Wyandot....... 22,895 18,553 
Guernsey........ 27,19T 23,838 
Sa nee U Lcd mietara eee eieats Orem icine lace cretsle/aistereistelste le ei ciats is/are als ieia/eeipielste tial elasere sy sfoleievnie elereleioiaistaiciecarstetatolsleve 3,198,062 | 2,665,260 











OPIUM-TRAFEFIO IN INDIA AND CHI- 
NA. There have been indications during the 
year of a renewed effort on the part of the au- 
thorities of China to suppress or at least to cir- 
cumscribe the traffic in opium, with a view to 
restricting its consumption in that empire. At 
the same time the agitation has been continued 
in England in favor of the policy of discour- 
aging the exportation of the drug from India. 
The difficulties in the way of this movement 
arise from the fact that both the Indian Gov- 
ernment and China derive no inconsiderable 
part of their revenue from this trade, and in- 
dulgence in the opium-habit among the Chi- 
nese has become so prevalent as to suggest an 
almost universal resistance to measures calcu- 
lated to interfere with it. Originally the prod- 
uct of the opium poppy, which was cultivated 
most successfully in Asiatic Turkey and Persia, 
was used exclusively as an article of medicine. 
There are evidences of the practice of opium 
eating and smoking among the Persian mag- 
nates of some centuries ago, and the example 
seems to have been imitated by some of the 
Hindoo princes of Rajpootana, and a few of the 
later emperors of the Ming dynasty in China; 
but the habit was not at all common until 
within a comparatively recent period. During 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the total 
supply in the East was very small, and derived 
chiefly from Asiatic Turkey and Persia. <A 
small quantity of an inferior grade was pro- 
duced in the Chinese province of Yunnan, which 
was either consumed locally or sent abroad for 
medicinal purposes. The Portuguese were the 
first to introduce Indian opium into China, 
which they did in small quantities through their 
possessions of Goa and Macao. The amount 
up to the year 1767 did not exceed 200 chests 
annually. The use to which it was put is not 


known, but it is believed to have been indulged 
in to some degree as a luxury by the manda- 
rins of Canton. It was after this that the 
taste for the drug was revealed in a marked 
degree among the official classes in China. 
After 1767 the traffic rapidly increased to 
about 1,000 chests annually, and the profit 
which accrued from it, notwithstanding heavy 
import duties, induced the British East India 
Company to enter into competition with the 
Portuguese in supplying the Chinese markets. 
Its first venture was made in 1773, and was 
followed by another on a larger scale three 
years later. By this time the traffic had been 
made contraband by imperial edicts, and two 
vessels were left at anchor in Larks Bay, to 
the south of Macao, to serve as depots through 
which it could be carried on. At this time, it 
is said, the drug, which cost 500 rupees a chest 
at Calcutta, was sold in China at a profit of 
about 100 per cent. The trade increased until 
in 1794 the importation of Indian opium 
through English agents had risen to 1,500 
chests, 

It was about the end of the last century that 
the practice of indulging in opium had made 
such progress as to be regarded as a national 
evil, and to evoke vigorous efforts to suppress 
the trade in what was officially called ‘‘ the 
flowing poison.” In the year 1800 Hea King, 
who had recently succeeded his grandfather, 
the illustrious Keen Lung, issued a formal proc- 
lamation, not only forbidding the importation 
of the drug, but absolutely prohibiting its cul- 
tivation in Yunnan. This was followed by se- 
vere edicts against all who cultivated, import- 
ed, or consumed opium; but the mandarins of 
Canton, for whom the trade was a prolific 
source of revenue, continued to conniye at it, 
and it went on increasing. In 1827 it had risen 
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to 10,000 chests annually, and ten years later 
amounted to more than 40,000. This progress 
had been made under all the difficulties, incon- 
veniences, and dangers of carrying on a purely 
contraband traffic. More vigorous efforts for 
its suppression led to the so-called ‘Opium 
War” with England in 1840, which ended with 
the treaty of Nanking in 1842. This and the 
subsequent treaty of Peking presented the first 
recognized basis of traflic between the English 
and Chinese, and gave opium a place among 
the legal imports into China, thereby removing 
the obstacles to the development of the traflic. 
The importation from India had reached 70,- 
000 chests in 1856, and is now computed at 
about 90,000. Meantime the cultivation of the 
poppy-seed had continued in Yunnan, and ex- 
tended to the neighboring province of Sech- 
uen. Even after the treaties which followed 
the ‘‘Opium War,” the Emperor of China re- 
fused to recognize the traftic as a legitimate 
source of national revenue. He said: “It is 
true that I can not prevent the introduction of 
the flowing poison; gain-seeking and corrupt 
men will, for profit and sensuality, defeat my 
wishes; but nothing will induce me to derive 
a revenue irom the vice and misery of my peo- 
ple.” This sentiment controlled the avowed 
policy of the Government until after the second 
foreign war, which closed with the treaties of 
Tien-tsin and Peking in 1858, after which a 
party gained the ascendant which took a prac- 
tical view of utilizing the inevitable traffic as 
a source of revenue. The new tariff issued at 
that time recognized opium as a legal import, 
and subjected it to a tax of 30 taels per picul, 
or about £10 sterling per chest. It was also 
made subject to transit dues after being re- 
moved from the port. 

Not only has imported opium become a fruit- 
ful source of revenue to China, but it is a very 
important article of taxation and profit for the 
British Indian Government. The poppy is 
grown and the drug manufactured chiefly in 
two special districts, the valley of the Ganges, 
about Patna and Benares, and a fertile table- 
land in Central India, which corresponds to 
the old kingdom of Malwah and is for the most 
part still under the rule of native princes, fore- 
most among whom are Scindia and Holkar. 
The cultivation of the poppy inthe Malwah 
district is free, but a duty of £65 per chest is 
raised on it as it passes through British terri- 
tory. In Bengal, on the other hand, the pro- 
duction of opium is a government monopoly. 
Outside of these two districts, with the excep- 
tion of Rajpootana and a few places in the 
Punjab, the cultivation of the poppy is pro- 
hibited in India. The manufacture of the 
opium of commerce from the juice of the pop- 
py grown in British territory is performed at 
Patna and Ghazepoor, while that from the prod- 
uct of the Malwah district is made at Indore 
and Gwalior. In 1878~79 the total product 
was 91,200 chests, of which the export value 
was £12,993,985, and it was officially com- 
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puted that the state derived from it a net profit 
of nearly £8,000,000, about one half of which 
came from the Bengal monopoly. Perhaps a 
million pounds in value of the product was 
destined for Burmah and the Malay settlements, 
but nearly eleven million pounds’ worth was 
sold to the Chinese. ‘The difficulty of rein- 
stating the policy of prohibiting or materially 
restricting the opium-traflic is manifestly ren- 
dered very great by its importance for revenue 
purposesto both the Chinese and British Indian 
Governments. So far as it depends on nego- 
tiations with Great Britain, the difficulty is 
further magnified by the fact that that nation 
does not share, to any appreciable degree, the 
evil consequences it is desired to check, while 
its share of the financial benefit is very great. 
To strike opium from the sources of revenue 
for the Indian Government would necessitate a 
difficult readjustment of the finances of India. 
Another obstacle which the Chinese Govern- 
ment is likely to encounter is to be found in 
the remarkable increase in the home produc- 
tion of opium in the provinces of Yunnan and 
Sechuen, and the almost universal prevalence 
which the habit of opium-smoking has attained 
in a large part of the empire. While it is evi- 
dent, from recent utterances of the minister 
Li Hung Chang, that negotiations are likely to 
be opened with a view to restricting the im- 
portation, there is little prospect of immediate 
success, either in the effort to suppress the 
traflic from abroad or that within the empire, 
or to circumscribe the use of the drug which 
is regarded as so pernicious, so long as such 
powerful interests and such wide-spread popu- 
lar tastes are arrayed against the policy, and 
the means of enforcing it are so inadequate in 
consequence of the character and attitude of a 
large part of the official and influential classes 
in China. 

OREGON. The Oregon State Woman Suf- 
frage Association met in Portland on the 8th 
of February. The following resolutions were 
adopted: 

Whereas, The social relations between men and 
women are mutual, their individual needs equal, and 
their conjugal interests identical ; and, 

Whereas, Man, by virtue of the law-making power, 
as expressed through the ballot, has supreme advan- 
tage over woman in reaching exalted social positions, 
in providing for his individual needs, and in control- 
ling the individual interests of mutual conjugal rela- 
tions; and, 

Whereas, This advantage of one over the other is 
Bes unwise and unjust, and not to be continued ; 
an 

Whereas, The era of physical force is rapidly giv- 
ing way to the era of intellectual and moral influence 
between men and men: therefore, 

Resolved, 1, That this same era of force should be 
abolished wherever it exists between men and women. 

2. That the ballot is the key to men’s advantage 
over women; and women, who are by nature equal 
with men, ought by right of law to be equally free and 
independent with men in all things pertaining to their 
domestic, civil, and political rights. 

8. That what the ballot has done for man, native 
or foreign-born, it is equally capable of doing for 
woman, and we demand it for her as a means of self- 
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improvement, social advantage, and moral power, as 
well as political equality. 

4, That the present phase of the woman movement 
does not arise from domestic grievances, but from 
governmental injustice. 

5. That woman suffrage is a question of human 
right, in exact accordance with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of a republican form of government. 

6. That we demand the ballot as a practical appli- 
cation of those principles of liberty wa justice which 
are taught in every district school—among girls as 
well as boys. 

7. That the present phase of the woman movement 
is practical, and it is woman’s duty to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship whenever possible. 

8. That the Executive Committee shall have the 
power to appoint picked men and women in every 
county as committees upon political action, whose 
duty shall be to attend primary meetings and nomi- 
nating conventions, and secure woman-suffrage planks 
and resolutions in party platforms. 

9. That it is the sense of this convention that uni- 
versal suffrage is both a civil and a natural right, 
and as such it recognizes neither sex nor previous 
condition of servitude. 

10. That as universal suffrage is a civil as well as 
natural right, it carries with it the duties and obliga- 
tions of citizenship. 

11. That it is the sense of this convention that God 
made it a law of this universe that justice is the high- 
est expediency. 

12. That we heartily concur in the recent act of the 
State Legislature in granting equal property rights to 
women. 

13. That we thank the Legislature of 1880 for its 
just and generous act in passing a resolution for so 
amending the State Constitution that it may be legally 
possible for the next Legislature to submit the proposi- 
tion for a constitutional woman-suffrage amendment 
to the vote of the people in 1884. 

14. That we sei use all honorable means: to elect 
men to the Legislature of 1882 who are pledged to 
sustain the woman’s suffrage resolution passed by 
the Legislature of 1880. 


The Oregon State Temperance Alliance met 
in Portland on the 16th of February. The 
following are the resolutions adopted : 


Resolved, That the Oregon State Temperance Al- 
liance takes this the earliest opportunity afforded of 
expressing its profound disappointment and regret at 
the course the Legislature of this State pursued in 
refusing to. pass a civil damage act for this State, or 
any act whatever to check the growth of the terrible 
scourge—intemperance. 

Resolved, That we renew our pledges never to cease 
our work and labors until the organic law of the State 
of Oregon is soamended as to for ever banish all kinds 
and classes of intoxicating liquors from the State; and 
to the end that this object may be attained, we favor 
submitting to the voters of the State at as early a day 
as possible, an amendment to the Constitution provid- 
ing for the entire prohibition of the manufacture, im- 
portation, sale, or giving away as a beverage any in- 
toxicating liquor whatever. 

Resolved, That as an efficient means to the accom- 
plishment of all the ends had in view by this alliance, 
we look to and rely upon the assistance of the Chris- 
tian Church and Christian people, as well as the united 
and hearty co-operation of all other organizations of 
the State whose object is to reclaim and reform the 
inebriate, and build up a strong and healthy temper- 
ance sentiment among the peor OF 

Resolved, That we invite all lovers of temperance 
and sobriety, of all political parties, and all branches 
of the Christian Church, to join in the grand work of 
redeeming our State and nation from the curse of 
strong drink. ¢ ’ . 

Whereas, The liquor interest in Oregon is organized 
and consolidated as a political foree, demanding and 
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receiving consideration from the political parties: 
therefore, 

Resolved, That while in the judgment of this Alli- 
ance no separate political party should be formed, yet 
we should be consolidated in political action. 

Resolved, That a balance-ot-power party should be 
now formed, whose members shall be pledged to con- 
certed action not to vote for any but temperance men. 

Resolved, That a committee of twelve men be ap- 
pointed to outline and organize this work. 

Resolved, That we will unite our efforts, and we call 
upon all the friends of temperance in Oregon to unite 
with us in petitioning the next Legislature at Salem 
(1882) to enact astringent civil damage law at that time. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee, 
held in the same city, on the 30th of July, it 
was determined to circulate petitions and take 
other measures to induce the Legislature at its 
next regular session to adopt the following con- 
stitutional amendment: 

Artiors I, Sxorron 1. That the manufacture, sale, 
or the giving away, or the offering to sell or give away, 
of any or all kinds of spirituous, vinous, malt, or any 
other intoxicating liquor, within the State of Oregon, 
is prohibited, except for medicinal, scientific, or me- 
chanical purposes. 

Sxo. 2, The Legislative Assembly shall enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation forthwith after the 
adoption of said amendment. 

The exports to foreign countries of wheat 
and flour from Portland, for the last four calen- 
dar years, have been as follow: 








WHEAT. FLOUR, 
YEAR. 
Bushels, Value. Barrels. Value. 
A8%8. 2. 1,885,556 $1,976,772 102,943 $491,199 
TBI! iinet 2,414,716 2,739,115 161,141 803,885 
SSO eraser 1,762,515 1,845,537 180,663 891,872 
DESL ee tetera 4,076,508 8,165,232 874,480 1,484,311 





The value of all exports in 1881 was $5,324,- 
503. From Astoria there were exported dur- 
ing the year 474,336 centals of wheat, valued 
at $739,170; 49,652 barrels of flour, valued at 
$248,752; and 342,149 cans of salmon, valued 
at $1,736,993. The total value of wheat and 
flour exported from the two ports was $6,312,- 
425: and of all articles, $8,124,368. The im- 
ports to Portland amounted to $639,316; and 
to Astoria, $220,218; total, $859,534. The en- 
tire shipments from the Columbia River for 
the year amounted in value to fully $14,000,000. 
Adding to foreign exports shipments to San 
Francisco, consisting of wheat, flour, wool, 
salmon, and other products, the value of which 
ata moderate estimate would be $6,000,000, 
we have the total above indicated. Salmon 
alone shipped to San Francisco reached a total 
of 222,000 cases, valued at $1,100,000. Wheat 
shipments to that city were about 400,000 cen- 
tals, valued at $600,000; and flour shipments, 
320,000 sacks, valued at about $400,000. Of 
wool, 27,762 bales were shipped, having a value 
of about $1,400,000. Oats, flaxseed, potatoes, 
hides, hops, ete., would make up another half 
million of value. 

The Willamette Valley yields an average of 
150,000 tons of wheat in excess of the demands 
for seed and home consumption. There has 
been little gain for four or five years, owing to 
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emigration from the valley to Eastern Oregon 
and Washington. The yield of the latter re- 
gion in 1881, in excess of the demands for seed 
and home consumption, is estimated at 100,000 
tons, delivered at the shipping centers in about 
the following proportions: 





Tons, 

AWialla Woallaymeviewin cite cietesieiisin bras srale «isieisicis 22,000 
Wieston.. 25. see 18,000 
Waitsburg : . 
Dayton vs aise civics oa 
Upper Snake River.........- 6. ee ee rece eees 12,500 
IMENGO Me ctaeetele late ints Gi alcle\b'ese cavers teininies) yp wlotdienete 5,000 
Umatilla to mouth of Snake River...... ... 10,000 
IRONOKa Ca Gade eeteisimieitaik is saks siete wien eiemiaierae is 2,000 
Various small shipping points............+- 10,000 

Total. tats eels ale cele ocleles.ccaguet’ eeeen om 100,000 


According to the estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the wheat-crop of Oregon 
has been as follows: 1879, 7,486,492 bushels; 
1880, 11,743,420; 1881, 18,889,000. 

The following table shows the canning of 
Columbia River salmon during the ten years 
ending 1880: 








YEAR. Cases. YEAR. Cases. 
AST erececc es 35,000 AST Oiaeaeesrecle rare 429,000 
ASTRA ease cvesan es 44,000 TE (Geer Woeeeon 893,000 
IBIS. cee wsciecnis ss 103,000 ERTS oa cata teen: 450,000 
BUG Ua epee ce stoiave(etoisic 244,000 Si Ooeercisce cerereiis 440,000 
ASTOM Se aioe sess 291,000 ESSO: 29d. aeewane 540,000 





The census returns of 1880 show, on the 
Columbia River, twenty-nine canneries, having 
a capital of $1,100,000; product, 539,587 cases, 
and 25,900,176 pounds, in one-pound tins, val- 
ued at $2,697,930; hands employed, 6,500. 

The following are the principal towns and 
cities, with their population, in 1880: Baker 
City, 1,258; Corvallis, 1,128; Oregon City, 
1,268; Astoria, 2,803; Eugene, 1,117; Albany, 
1,867; Salem, 2,538; Portland, 17,578; Hast 
Portland, 2,409; Dalles, 2,232. 

The gold product of the State for the year 
ending June 30, 1880, was $1,090,000; silver, 
$15,000. 

The following statement shows the amount 
of State taxes due from the several counties in 
the State, as levied for the year 1881, together 
with the total amount of taxable property: 


























COUNTIES. Taxable Total tax. 
property. 

PSA OL, pvt aia. iniete cs aetelaieio) ss aiate isis $1,027,542 $5,651 47 
IBERLOBs scciielsicisinsic ns sissies 4:0 2,450,446 18,47T 44 
ncKamMas\s ts. '\'enitie) > cleressisiele 2,069,900 11,384 45 
COMES OD ioe teat cteietriete Wivis ele 10, a{s\e'aye 1,448,612 T,96T 85 
OOMMDIB cts tie cases ociebaie'sisies 898,345 2,163 39 
OSB ettapent te ieiotaisie alsin sci s's(s)s 865,574 4,760 64 
Gita. cone 276,882 1,522 56 
Douglas 2,426,820 13,847 51 
Granteripr <= or 1,436,41T 7,900 27 
Jackson 1,633,851 8,986 17 
Josephine 821,846 1,770 14 
Tgico ea rarieistelemetierate satis steieitcale sie 768,085 4,224 46 
DAN Ovo cicersts sls alecehais)a es lrisiaieis'st 8,896,349 18,679 90 
THON asicye sone igo er et otein'e ore 6,007,588 83,041 44 
Martlony cz sleewis's Sine siv'siavale pioieis 4,462,994 24.546 45 
Multnomah . 18,903,205 76,467 62 
Polke rcnists 2,408,279 18,245 51 
Tillamook... aie 106,333 584 82 
(Gmaatilla ss enyeste seis ctemrelnarsteta 2,941,625 16,178 95 
Walon Ateichataia wisiers o's aepiaqiaeer 1,677,600 9,226 80 
"WiaSCOls's sista ces steaies oa sean sae 8,221,200 17,716 60 
Washington sascsascster semen 2,535,400 18,944 70 
SMAI ADL eiemteee etcteatas «Given 8,476,382 19,120 09 
Total a2. ccaasiem eel aves $59,256,175 | $325,908 75 
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The number of patients in the Asylum for 
the Insane is rapidly increasing, and was as 
follows: Number of patients on June 1, 1881, 
304; admitted during the quarter, 33; re- 
turned, 3; under treatment, 840; number dis- 
charged during the quarter, 23; died, 6; num- 
ber of patients in hospital August 31, 1881, 311. 
The admissions during the quarter were much 
larger than ever before, and the sum paid by the 
State for their care and treatment during the 
quarter amounted to $20,282.85. 

The total expenditure on account of the 
School for Deaf-Mutes, for the year ending 
May 1, 1881, was $3,619.48 ; number of pupils 
enrolled, 31; average attendance, 27. 

At the beginning of the year, the Oregon 
Railway and Navigation Company owned the 
following lines of road in Oregon and Wash- 
ington: From the Dalles to Walla Walla, one 
hundred and fifty-eight miles; Blue Mountain 
extension from Whitman Junction to the State 
line, fourteen miles; Cascade Portage, six miles. 

During the year the company has acquired 
by a lease of ninety-nine years the following 
lines: Narrow-gauge line from Ray’s Landing 
to Brownsville, seventy miles; narrow-gauge 
line from Fulquartz’s Landing to Airlie, fifty- 
three miles; narrow-gauge line from Sheridan 
Junction to Sheridan, seven miles; narrow- 
gauge line from Perrydale to Smithfield, four 
miles. 

The same company has constructed the fol- 
lowing lines during the year: From Walla Wal- 
la to Texas Ferry, sixty miles; with Dayton 
branch from Bolles’s Junction, thirteen miles ; 
grade-work on line from the Dalles to the Cas- 
cades, forty-six miles; grade-work from Uma- 
tilla to Pendleton, thirty miles. 

During 1882 the company will build the fol- 
lowing lines: From Umatilla toward Baker 
City as far as possible—probably one hundred 
miles; from Portland on to a point on the Ore- 
gon side of the Columbia two miles below 
Kalama, forty-three miles; to extend the Col- 
fax road from Rebel Flat to a point on the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, forty miles east of 
Ainsworth, fifty miles. 

The Oregon and California Railroad Com- 
pany now owns two lines of road—from Port- 
land to Roseburg, two hundred miles; from 
Portland to Corvallis, one hundred miles. 
During 1882 it will extend the east side line 
toward the junction with the California end of 
the line as tar as possible. 

The Oregon Pacific Company during 1832 
propose to build a line from Yaquina Bay east- 
ward toward Boisé City as far as possible, 
probably one hundred and fifty miles. ! 

The relations of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road and the Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company are set forth in the report of Presi- 
dent Villard to the stockholders of the latter, 
dated September 15th, in which he says that his 
operations “resulted in the concentration of a 
controlling interest in the stocks of the two com- 
panies in an association of individuals, includ- 
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ing the principal stockholders of our company. 
This control over both corporations is now 
transferred to a third corporation, the Oregon 
and Transcontinental Company, with an au- 
thorized capital of $50,000,000, of which, how- 
ever, only $30,000,000 is to be issued at pres- 
ent, and is now in process of being paid in. 
The large proprietary interest of this company 
in the other companies is the very best guar- 
antee to the latter that its power will only be 
exercised to promote their legitimate develop- 
ment to the fullest extent. Or, in other words, 
the new company can only promote its own 
interest as a great holder of Oregon Railway 
and Navigation and Northern Pacific stocks by 
taking the best care of every other stockholder 
in both companies.” 

The State elections and the sessions of the 
Legislature are held biennially. The next occurs 
in 1882. (See ‘‘ Annual Cyclopedia” of 1880.) 

The population of the State by counties in 
1880, as compared with 1870, was as follows: 




















COUNTIES. | 1880. 1870. 
| 

Makerere ets. s sn... 4,616 2,804 
Benton... ..:....- Saad 6,403 4.584 
Clackamas... eh 9,260 5,993 
Clatsop... ... Lath 7,222 1,255 
Columbia...... | 2,042 863 
AGH eee > esp es aocees & 4,834 1,644 
COTTE mina See cies sie 1,208 504 
DOggtss oie heen asecse= | 9,596 6.066 
GYAHE ¢.o552cusecceevscs 4,303 2,251 
Jackson 8,154 4.778 
Josephine 2,485 1,204 
Lake * POE 7 eee, 
ENG) coc hen 9.411 6.426 
GUNG steele mitotane | 12 676 8.71T 
IMEYIOM. Smciec cares 2s | 14.576 9,965 
Multnomah: .....-...... 25,203 11,510 
DOME air axk fa We setato wsela'o's 6,601 4,701 
*TIOOKS oss 2.0 > <2 ana, 970 403 
Umatilla..... 9,607 2,916 
Union <5"... + 6,650 2,552 
Wiasee) 5.2.2. Bit 11,120 2,509 
Washington | 7,082 4,261 
VampHills2 ...22 Sa ones | 7,945 5,012 
TDHGIBTELO xc). sie. «> | 174,763 90,923 





OVERCOMERS. A new sect of Christian 
believers has sprung up near Chicago, Illinois, 
and has made a considerable number of con- 
versions among persons who are described as 
belonging to the ‘comfortably situated and 
more intelligent classes of society.” It is 
commonly known as the sect of the ‘ Over- 
comers,” the name being derived from the 
application of the word “overcome” as it is 
used in the following passages in the second 
chapter of Revelation and in other parts of the 
New Testament: ‘‘He that overcometh shall 
not be hurt at the second death” (Rey. ii, 11); 
“To him that overcometh will I give to eat of 
the hidden manna, and will give him a white 
stone, and in the stone a new name written, 
which no man knoweth saving he that receiy- 
eth it”? (Rev. ii, 17); ‘He that overcometh, 
and keepeth my words unto the end, to him 
will be given power over the nations: and he 
shall rule over them with a rod of iron” (Rey. 





* In 1875, from part of Jackson. 
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li, 26, 27). The sect was founded by M. H. 
G. Spafford, formerly a ruling elder in the 
Presbyterian Church, who was engaged in the 
revival meetings that were held in Chicago 
a few years ago under the preaching of Mr. 
D, L. Moody. Mr. Spafford was led, by the 
studies which his participation in the revival 
meetings incited him to make, to the accept- 
ance of the doctrine, which was at variance 
with the confession of his own church, that 
only those who ‘‘overcome,” or wholly con- 
verted Christians, are immediately saved, while 
all others, including the mass of the persons 
regarded in the Orthodox churches as ‘ con- 
verted,” are “hurt at the second death,” and 
cast into the lake of fire, where they remain 
and suffer till they are purified; and that 
punishment is not eternal, but ‘“ age-abiding,” 
and lasts only until the purification is accom- 
plished. He was excluded from his chureh 
tor heresy, when he, together with a number 
of other church-members who, having adopted 
his views, had withdrawn from their churches, 
organized a new congregation. The Over- 
comers believe that the Scriptures are the in- 
spired word of God, and accept the doctrine of 
the Trinity; and they claim that their church 
was organized with Abraham, and has since 
that time been buried away as a church, but 
that the religion to which it testifies has been 
represented by sanctified persons in the cor- 
porate Church throughout the intervening ages, 
At the same time, they renounce church or- 
ganizations, and teach that the true children ot 
God, who constitute the “Bride of Christ,” 
are called to step out and show the world in 
their lives—in every movement of their lives 
—a higher type of absolute holiness, urging a 
complete and entire consecration of the whole 
being to the service of God. They hold that 
all souls will finally be restored through the 
atoning blood of Christ, but that, if a soul is 
not entirely consecrated to the service of God 
in this life, it must suffer severe purgatorial 
punishment. Some of the sect are said to be- 
lieve that they possess a degree of inspiration 
and gifts of healing, such as were exercised by 
the apostles on the day of Pentecost. A con- 
gregation of Overcomers has been organized 
at Lake View, near Chicago, Illinois, and 
another, a larger one, at Valparaiso, Indiana. 
A party of seventeen persons of this sect 
started during the summer of 1881 for Pales- 
tine, where, they believe, they had a divine 
mission to gather the Jews into the land of 
their inheritance, and rule over them. 
OYSTER-BEDS, Dererroration or. The 
failure of the oyster-beds of the New England 
and Middle States, the deterioration of those 
lying in Southern waters, and the necessity of 
some efforts, either upon the part of the State 
governments or by individuals, to maintain 
the supply of oysters in sufficient numbers to 
satisfy the large and increasing demand of the 
consumers, have of late excited much atten- 
tion. There is no doubt that the natural beds 
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of the North are practically exhausted, and 
that the production of the Southern beds (of 
Maryland and Virginia) is greatly diminished. 
It is not probable, however, that the area of 
the latter has decreased, notwithstanding vari- 
ous estimates to the contrary, arising out of 
the increased price of oysters, and the lack of 
care and protection to the oyster-beds. Ad- 
mitting that the Northern beds are practically 
exhausted, and have become mere fattening- 
places for the transplanted Southern oyster, 
it is still open to question whether the beds of 
Maryland and Virginia are deteriorating. 

It being impossible to speak with perfect 
accuracy of the entire area covered by oysters 
in these States, it may safely be assumed that 
the condition and peculiarities of beds in one 
district will serve, approximately at least, to 
express the condition of all the rest. The only 
locality which has been thoroughly studied lies 
on the eastern shore of Chesapeake Bay, oppo- 
site the mouth of the Potomac River. This 
was done in 1878-79, and includes the survey 
of the beds of Tangier and Pocomoke Sounds, 
and ascertaining the depth of the water over 
the beds, the direction and force of the cur- 
rents, the character of the bottom, the effect 
of gales, ice, and freshets, and also of fishery 
with dredges or tongs. 

Tangier and Pocomoke Sounds are arms of 
Chesapeake Bay, and lie opposite the mouth of 
the Potomac, on the eastern side of the bay. 


The former extends about thirty-six miles’ 


north, is separated from the bay by a chain of 
low, marshy islands, and receives the waters 
of several creeks and rivers. The shoals on 
either side of the channel are covered with 
oyster-beds, and, where there are no beds, oys- 
ters are scattered in groups or singly. They 
are also found as continuations of the beds, 
and, generally speaking, oysters may be taken 
in varying numbers throughout Tangier, in 
depths of between one and six fathoms. Poco- 
moke Sound is twelve and a half miles long 
and about nine broad near the middle. The 
channel is narrow and tortuous, and the main 
body of the sound is shoal, and these shoals 
covered with oysters, singly or in groups, or 
in large, well-defined beds. Several creeks and 
the Pocomoke River empty into this sound. 
The beds were located and marked off, and the 
area ascertained approximately. The entire 
area in both sounds upon which oysters were 
found amounts to fifty-four square miles. The 
area of the beds proper, where the vessels for 
dredging mostly work, amounts to six square 
miles in Tangier and four in Pocomoke Sound. 
From the examination made in 1878 it appears 
‘that the number of oysters on the beds has 
greatly diminished during the last thirty years, 
that the area of the beds bas greatly increased, 
and that there has been no change of the usual 
natural conditions to which oysters are sub- 
jected. 

The question then arises, What natural cause 
er causes would both expand the beds and 
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diminish the number of oysters? A bed is 
extended naturally by the drifting “ spat,” 
or young brood, attaching themselves to any 
appropriate ‘‘cultch” contiguous to the bed. 
This extension is greatest in the direction of 
the currents, and unless some substance is in- 
terposed between the soft bottoms (which are 
destructive to young broods) and the drifting 
“ spat,” they will sink into it and be destroyed. 
Nature offers very little help in the way of 
preventing this destruction, and hence the 
great expansion of the beds must be assigned 
to other agents than natural causes. The dim- 
inution of the number of oysters might have 
been effected by deposits of earthy or vegeta- 
ble matter, so as to bury both old and young 
oysters; but there is no evidence of any such 
deposits ever having been made. Again, a 
change in the character of the water and bot- 
tom might deprive oysters of their proper food, 
and cause their deterioration and destruction ; 
but such a change would act suddenly, and 
impair the flavor and vitality of those that es- 
caped. Inasmuch, however, as no such im- 
pairment has taken place, but on the contrary 
the oysters are larger and finer than formerly, 
no force can be attributed to this as a cause of 
the diminution of the oysters. These, then, be- 
ing dismissed as inadequate, the real cause is 
to be sought in the agency of man. 

The oyster-fishery in these localities is car- 
ried on chiefly by the process of ‘{dredging.” 
This is performed as follows: A dredge or 
scrape resembles a large iron claw, the nails 
representing the teeth of the dredge. To the 
back of this is fastened a bag of iron mesh- 
work, large enough to hold two or three bush- 
els. Dredges vary in size from two to five 
feet across the mouth, and of greater or less 
weight. Dredging-vessels vary in size from 
five to thirty tons, and all use two dredges. 
These are dropped one from each side, and the 
vessel being kept under easy sail, they fill and 
are hauled in by a small winch. They are 
then emptied, and the process repeated. The 
mud, sand, sponge, etc., are separated from the 
oysters, and, together with the oysters unfit 
for market, thrown back into the water. As 
the limits of the dredging-grounds are not de- 
fined, the vessels frequently drag quantities of 
shells and oysters beyond the boundary of the 
beds. After “culling” the oysters, or separat- 
ing them from the old shells, these shells are 
thrown back again, and many young oysters 
with them. If these fall on suitable grounds, 
sufficient to support them, they form a small 
colony, which soon after, by the action of the 
dredges, becomes attached to the main bed, and 
thus increases the area of the latter. 

A further question presents itself. Will the 
dredging also account for the diminution of 
the oysters? Without discussing here the 
question of propagation, it may be stated that 
the male and female of the American variety 
of oyster expel the generative matter into the 
water, where the eggs must meet the male 
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fluid in order to be fertilized. Hence, the 
more compact the bed, the greater the chance 
of the ova and spermatozoa coming in contact. 
If the mature, spawn-bearing oysters are very 
much diminished in number, or widely sepa- 
rated from each other, the chances of contact 
are slight, and there is a failure of reproduc- 
tion. But the removal of brood-oysters is not 
the sum total, by any means, of the effects of 
the dredging. Millions of young oysters, unfit 
for market, are carried off sticking to the shells 
of the mature oysters, and nearly as many 
young are destroyed by being thrown from the 
dredging-vessels upon soft or unfavorable bot- 
toms. As, then, theoretically, dredging would 
extend the beds and destroy their fecundity, it 
may be asked whether this has been, practi- 
cally, the case. 

The testimony of the fishermen is unani- 
mous as to the extension of area, some of the 
beds having doubled in size during the last 
thirty years. They also testify that the beds 
have materially deteriorated during this period, 


Stronger evidence, however, is afforded by in- 
vestigation, made in 1879, in regard to areas in 
Chesapeake Bay where oysters existed in a 
locality known to very few fishermen. Here 
the oysters were found in clusters of from 
three or four to twelve or fifteen, with clean, 
white shells, and the spaces between the larger 
ones filled with the young growth and barna- 
cles. The mature oysters were long and nar- 
row; whereas, in beds worked for some time, 
oysters are usually single, or in clusters of two 
or three, the animals are fatter and thicker, and 
the shells are dirty, with much mud or sand 
clinging tothem. These new beds were found 
to be hard, and the clusters more firmly at- 
tached to the bottom, while the beds in the 
sound were soft, and the oysters easily obtained 
by means of the dredge. All the oysters ex- 
amined during the season of 1879 were meas- 
ured and distributed into four classes, the first 
two the mature, the last two the young growth. 
Over twenty thousand were measured and clas- 
sified, and the ratio of the young growth to 
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the mature was found to be as three to two. 
Over 100,000 oysters were taken from the beds 
in the sounds, and measured and classified in 
like manner, and the ratio of young to mature 
was found to be as three to six. Thus on the 
new beds the young outnumbered the mature, 
while on the worked beds in the sounds the 
mature outnumbered the young growth. 

The action of the dredge is very destructive 
to the oysters remaining on the bed, by not 
only roughly detaching them from different 
objects to which they cling, but also leaving 
them in such positions as to prevent their open- 
ing the valves without letting in mud or sand. 
Thus the dredge causes the destruction indi- 
rectly of a large number of oysters that remain 
after its passage, and hence the number of old, 
empty shells should be greater upon a bed that 
has been dredged than upon one that has not; 
and if that number is very large, it shows that 
the population of the bed has been destroyed. 
The quantity of matter brought up by the 
dredge was measured during the season of 
1879, and also the quantity of oysters and of 
débris. On the unworked beds, this latter 
amounted to 80 per cent of the whole quantity 
of matter brought up; while in the sounds the 
debris was much greater, and in Pocomoke 
Sound it amounted to 97 per cent. 

During the season of 1878 a method was 
devised by which the number of oysters to the 
square yard could be determined approxi- 
mately; and in accordance with this the num- 
ber to the square yard should be greater upon 
the old beds than the new. If, on comparing 
the results of successive seasons on the same 
bed, it is found that the number of oysters to 
the square yard is decreasing, it may be con- 
cluded that too large a number is annually 
removed. Investigation showed that, on 60 
per cent of the beds in Tangier Sound, there 
was a decrease in the number of oysters in 
187879, and that on 60 per cent of the beds 
the number of oysters to the square yard 
was /ess than on the newly discovered beds in 
the bay, and in no case was the number much 
greater. In Pocomoke Sound, on every bed the 
number of oysters to the square yard was con- 
siderably less than in 1878, and also much be- 
low the number on the new beds in the bay. 

It is evident that, if the number of the young 
growth falls below the number of the mature 
oysters, the fecundity of the bed is impaired ; 
yet it does not follow that, if the young out- 
number the mature, it is a sign of increased 
production. From the beds in question many 
millions of oysters are annually removed, of 
which a large percentage is mature, and, if 
this removal of one class is excessive, it might 
show itself in the increased ratio of young to 
mature. Supposing this to be the case, the 
young would greatly outnumber the mature 
for about three years, or the period to pass 
from youth to maturity. During this period 
there is a constant removal of the brood-oys- 
ters, so that, at the end of three years, the ma- 
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ture would probably outnumber the young, 
and the ratio be abnormally small, as it was 
abnormally large. With this large number of 
mature oysters there would be increased pro- 
duction, and at the end of three years, again, the 
ratio would change, while the number of oys- 
ters will constantly be diminishing. In time, 
however, the brood - oysters will become so 
scarce that the fertilization of the eggs will be 
more and more improbable, and the young re- 
main in the minority; so that, if the fishing 
continue, the entire destruction of the breeding 
power will be but a matter of time. 

It was estimated, from careful investigation, 
that the number of oysters removed, in 1878, 
was over 1,500,000 per day, and in 1879, over 
700,000 per day. In the sounds the dredging 
continues throughout the year, though little is 
done in the summer months. The law sanctions 
the working of the beds from October 1st to 
May 1st. If confined to this period, with only 
three full working days each week, the dredging 
season would be about 120 days, and in that 
time there would be removed, by the estimate 
of 1878, over 184,000,000 oysters, and, by the 
estimate of 1879, over 89,000,000 oysters. The 
number of young growth would be, by the first 
estimate, 148,000,000; by the second, 36,000,- 
000. The statistics of 1879, compared with 
those of 1878, show that there were twice as 
many vessels at work in 1878 as in 1879; and 
the difference of young growth is due to the 
fact that the summer of 1879 was a bad one 
for the “spat,” and consequently there was a 
failure of “young.” The mortality among the 
young after attachment is about 50 per cent, 
and consequently only about 74,400,000 of the 
young removed in 187879 would have at- 
tained the age of one year. If none of the oys- 
ters had been removed from the beds, there 
would have been about 259,000,000 more on 
the beds than was actually the case, and of 
that number 71 per cent were mature and 
spawn-bearing, Now, as 65 per cent of those 
in the beds are mature, the adding of 250,000,- 
000 would increase the percentage to 68, or the 
young growth would be in a more hopeless mi- 
nority than before, 

There are, then, three indications of the de- 
terioration of the beds: The number of the 
young is either much smaller or much larger 
than the number of mature oysters, and in the 
latter case is so large as to be abnormal; the 
amount of débris found on the beds is much 
greater than in the newly discovered areas; 
and the number of oysters to the square yard 
not only falls below what it should be, but has 
decreased since the first examination in 1878. 
Considering the testimony of persons living in 
the vicinity of Tangier and Pocomoke Sounds, 
and the results of the comparison of the worked 
beds in the sound with the unworked ones in 
the bay, it may be concluded that the former 
areas are much impaired in productive power, 
and, the same reasons continuing to operate, 
there will be a constant deterioration until that 
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productive power is entirely destroyed. This 
deterioration and impaired fecundity can only 
be accounted for by the excessive and exhaust- 
ive fishery in the sounds, from which hereto- 
fore the beds in the bay have been free. Quite 
probably, were the remaining beds in Chesa- 
peake Bay examined carefully, they would 
show indications of deterioration similar to 
those discovered in the Tangier and Poco- 
moke beds. 

It can hardly be doubted that this deteriora- 
tion is due to the severe fishing, and that in 
time, unless this is stopped, it will produce ut- 
ter exhaustion. Foreign experience aptly illus- 
trates this. The records of production of the 
beds of Oancale Bay, on the northwest coast 
of France, extending over a period of about 
seventy years(1800 to 1868), are very instructive. 
The beds comprise an area of about 150 acres, 
and, from 1800 to 1816, produced annually 
from 400,000 to 2,000,000 oysters. During this 
period the beds became so thickly stocked that 
the oysters were in some places a yard thick. 
Subsequently the fishery was much increased, 
and the oysters were removed in larger quan- 
tities till 1843. From 1823 to 1848 it is sup- 
posed that the dredgers were living on the 
oysters accumulated between 1800 and 1816. 
In 1817 the number produced was 5,600,000, 
and until 1848 there was a constant increase, 
the number taken in that year being 70,000,- 
000. In 1848 it was 60,000,000, and thence- 
forward there was a constant decrease. From 
1850 to 1856 the decrease was from 50,000,000 
to 18,000,000. From 1859 to 1868 the de- 
crease was from 16,000,000 to 1,079,000, the 
oysters having almost entirely disappeared, 
though the inhabitants, on account of their 
suffering, dependent condition, were not hin- 
dered from fishing. In 1870 there was a com- 
plete wreck of the bottom, which could only 
be remedied by a total prohibition of the fish- 
eries for several years. Similar results oc- 
curred in other places on the west coast of 
France, where, when in 185455, 15,000,000 
oysters were taken from the beds, only 400,- 
000 couid be obtained in 1863-64. The testi- 
mony of English experience also corresponds 
with that just given, and is equally valuable 
with reference to the course which must sooner 
or later be taken in our country for the pres- 
ervation of the oyster-beds from complete ruin. 

It is true that our beds are so extensive, and 
oysters are so widely distributed and so easily 
transported and transplanted, that the total 
failure of the. American beds must be post- 
poned for some time. But the failure of beds 
in different localities may occur at any time, 
and probably those of Chesapeake Bay will not 
last many years. The deterioration and exhaus- 
tion of our beds would cause great distress and 
inconvenience in the United States, where the 
oyster is no luxury simply, but a means of sup- 
port to large numbers. Not only are oysters 
consumed with us in every part of the Union, 
but immense numbers are also annually ex- 
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ported. Hence, by the deterioration of the 
beds, not only would the price be much in- 
creased for all classes, but the poorer among 
our citizens would many of them be thrown 
wholly out of employment. 

To this statistical and historical account we 
subjoin a description of the natural history of 
the oyster, with special reference to the proc- 
ess of reproduction, and the conditions influ- 
encing the rate of increase. For material em- 
ployed here we are indebted to articles con- 
tributed by Lieutenant Francis Winslow. 

An oyster-bed, in its natural and undisturbed 
state, consists of a long, narrow ridge of shells 
and oysters, lying generally in brackish water, 
on and surrounded by sticky bottoms, a mixt- 
ure similar to clay and mud being the most 
favorable. The form and area of the bed are 
variable, but naturally the length is greater 
than the breadth, and the greatest dimension 
is usually in the direction of the current. The 
bed itself is made up of masses of shells and 
oysters, covering areas of different sizes, and 
separated from each other by mud or sand- 
sloughs, though frequently it is unbroken, and 
the animals spread evenly and continuously 
over the entire area. The oyster thrives best 
in slightly brackish water, and the finest va- 
rieties are usually found in water of a lower 
specific gravity than that of the sea. The main 
necessity is that the water should contain a 
sufficient amount of lime to furnish the animal 
with the principal constituent of its shell. 
That part of the oyster usually known as the 
heart is a muscle, called the adductor muscle; 
its office is to keep the valves or shell closed, 
and prevent the ingress of hurtful matter. 
The two valves are hinged at the round, blunt 
end of the shell, and between this hinge and 
the adductor muscle lies the body of the oyster, 
or visceral mass, which is made up of the light- 
colored reproductive organs and the dark- 
colored digestive ones, packed together in one 
continuous mass. The mouth of the oyster is 
that part nearest the hinge, and what is usu- 
ally called its “beard” is known as the “gills.” 
The oyster lies on its side in the shell, and the 
minute animal and vegetable matter contained 
in the water forming the food of the animal 
is passed between the gills to the mouth, by the 
action of myriads of small vibrating hairs, 
called cilia. These cover the surface of the 
gills, and cause a strong current to set into the 
lips of the valves, thus bringing in not only 
what is suitable for food, but other minute par- 
ticles of matter. 

The European oyster (Ostrea edulis) and the 
American oyster (Ostrea Virginiana) are vari- 
eties of the same family, and, though differing 
in several particulars, are not so dissimilar but 
that the conditions favorable to the growth 
and life of one may be considered as equally 
so for the other. With each variety the forma- 
tion of the generative matter is gradual, and 
the spawning-season of both is during the early 
summer months, its advent depending probably 
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upon the temperature, the higher temperature 
hastening and the lower retarding that event. 
Generally, both in Europe and America, the 
spawning-season may be said to be from June 
1st until August 15th, though variations of the 
temperature and density of the surrounding 
waters may expand or contract that period 
considerably. 

All authorities upon the early stages of the 
European variety concur in the statement that 
the young oyster, or ‘‘spat,” is formed by the 
fertilization of the eggs of the female while 
within the shell of that animal, and that the 
‘‘spat ” is held between the gills and thus pro- 
tected by the parent until the shell is formed. 
Many authorities are also of the opinion that 
the parents are hermaphrodites; but the accu- 
racy of this view is open to much doubt. The 
most material difference between the Euro- 
pean and American varieties is in the manner 
of impregnating the eggs of the female. <Ac- 
cording to the best authorities, the eggs of the 
European variety are fertilized by the passage 
of the male fluid into the water, and thence 
between the valves and gills of the female. 
The young resulting from the union of the ova 
and spermatozoa are held and protected within 
the gills of the female until the shells are 
formed, and until they are quite well advanced 
in development, having at the time of their 
expulsion locomotive powers of their own, 
which enable them to swim about and seek a 
fit place for attachment. 

The American variety differs in this, that 
the young oyster is not found within the gills 
of either parent, nor does the fertilization take 
place within the shell, but the contents of the 
generative organs of both sexes are expelled 
into the water, there to stand the chance of 
coming into contact. It is evident that a large 
measure of protection is afforded the young of 
the European variety by the inclosing shells of 
the parent, and that this protection is given 
during the most precarious stages of their ex- 
istence, while the ova and spermatozoa of the 
American oyster are not only left to a happy 
chance for their successful union, but the re- 
sulting young are exposed, unprotected, to all 
the vicissitudes of climate, and to the ravages 
of all enemies. 

After the formation of the shell and the de- 
velopment of the locomotive powers, the young 
of both varieties begin their search for a per- 
manent resting-place or point of attachment. 
Such points of attachment must soon be ob- 
tained, or the young oyster perishes, Any 
moderately rough, hard substance, provided 
the surface is clean, is suitable for the purpose, 
and such objects, placed so as to attract tho 
young brood, are called “cultch.” Pieces of 
wood, planks, stones, old shells, tiles, ete., have 
been successfully used. Upon finding the 
‘‘cultch,” the “spat” attaches itself firmly, 
and thenceforward, so far as its own power is 
concerned, is located for ever. 

The development is now one of ordinary 
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growth, the animal having passed through its 
embryonic life; its organs are formed and in 
active operation; it is but immature. The 
American variety increases more rapidly than 
the European. Observations during the sum- 
mer of 1879 in Chesapeake Bay show that, in 
the first three months of existence, the oyster 
increases in size from a hardly visible speck to 
an average length of one and a quarter inch, and 
afew were over two inches long. After the first 
year the increase is not so rapid, and oysters 
of two or three years of age are about two 
inches broad and three inches long. In three 
years, at the most, the American oyster is con- 
sidered mature. With the European variety 
the growth is much slower, and at maturity 
they are very much smaller than the American 
oyster. 

With all animals Nature strives to provide 
against the destruction of the young after birth 
by insuring a sufficient number to allow for all 
ravages; and the greater the danger to the im- 
mature the larger will be the number provided 
to meet those dangers. Hence, as the embryo 
European oyster receives some protection and 
the American none, it is inferred that the 
number of American embryos in any commu- 
nity will be subjected to greater danger, and 
consequently it is probable that a larger num- 
ber of eggs and spermatozoa are provided, that 
the production may not be less. Investigations 
seem to support this conclusion. Professor 
Mobius, in his work on the oyster and oyster- 
culture, estimates the number of eggs spawned 
by the European variety as nearly 2,000,000, 
and his estimate is supported by Eyton, in his 
‘History of the Oyster and Oyster Fisheries.” 
Professor Brooks estimates the possible num- 
ber of eggs spawned by the American variety 
to be as large as 60,000,000, and the average 
number to be over 9,000,000, or about nine 
times as many as the European variety spawns. 
The number of embryos surviving and matur- 
ing can not be accurately stated for either va- 
riety, as we have not data sufficient to deter- 
mine the question. The results, however, of 
Professor Mébius’s examinations of the Schles- 
wig-Holstein beds are valuable and suggestive. 
These were made by government officials from 
1730 to 1852, in the following manner: Each 
bed was dredged over in three or six places, 
according to its size, and the oysters taken 
were divided into three classes, and carefully 
counted. The classes were styled marketable, 
medium, and young growth. The first were 
the full growth and mature, from two and 
three quarters to three and a half inches in 
length and breadth, and about seven tenths 
of an inch thick. The medium oysters were 
those half grown, from six to seven tenths of 
an inch thick, and about three inches in 
breadth. The young growth were those of 
one or two years old. 

From these observations, made annually, 
Professor Mébius discovered that there were 
on an average 421 medium oysters to every 
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1,000 marketable ones—that is, out of every 
1,421 oysters, 1,000 were full-grown, And he 
gives it as his decision that about 1,000,000 
eggs are spawned by each oyster, and that 
about 44 per cent of the oysters on a bed 
spawn each season. From the above it is evi- 
dent that 1,000 oysters would void every sea- 
son 440,000,000 eggs, and that only 421 of the 
resulting embryo would survive, or 1,045,000 
eggs would perish where one survived. But 
the medium oysters also spawn, though send- 
ing forth a less number of eggs, and Mébius 
estimates that 421 in the community would 
produce about 60,000,000, or the 1,421 would 
spawn together about 500,000,000 eggs, and 
from these 500,000,000 only 421 oysters would 
be produced, or, where one oyster arrived at 
maturity nearly 2,000,000 eggs or oysters per- 
ished ! 

Some efforts have been made to obtain data 
in regard to decrease in number and increase 
in size of American embryo oysters. These 
efforts were put forth in Tangier and Poco- 
moke Sounds in the summer of 1879, when a 
number of earthenware tiles were deposited as 
“spat ’-collectors. On inspection it was found 
that the oysters continued attaching until about 
the 20th of August, and that the largest num- 
ber attached about the first of the month; be- 
tween August 23d and October 10th the mor- 
tality was shown to be fully 50 per cent; fut- 
ure examinations of the “‘spat’’-collectors will 
probably show a diminished mortality, as the 
animal will be better able to protect itself as it 
increases in size, but the destruction among 
the unprotected, delicate embryos must be im- 
mense, and (as it is as great as 50 per cent 
after attachment) it must be much more serious 
prior to that event. 

Lieutenant Winslow gives, as the result of 
his observations in 1879, that on a natural 
unworked bed the ratio of young oysters to 
those of mature age is as one to two, or where 
there are 1,500 oysters 1,000 would be matured 
and 500 young. Professor Brooks estimates 
the number of eggs voided by the American 
oyster at from 9,000,000 to 60,000,000; 10,000,- 
000 may be taken as an average. The 1,000 
mature oysters in the community would then 
spawn 10,000,000,000 eggs, and as the young 
European oyster has been found to spawn about 
one third as many as the mature animal, we 
may consider the same to be true for the Ameri- 
can variety. The 500 young would then spawn 
1,600,000,000 eggs, or the total number in the 
community would spawn 11,600,000,000 eggs, 
from which would result 500 oysters, or about 
20,000,000 eggs or oysters would perish where 
one was preserved. Lieutenant Winslow’s ob- 
servations convince him that the beds of Po- 
comoke Sound at least are in a condition very 
similar to the French beds before they were 
subjected to the action of protective laws. As 
these have been made to yield again a profita- 
ble return, it may be well here to take note 
how protection is rendered effectual. 
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The French Government assumes control of 
all oyster-beds and fore-shores. Dredging is 
fixed for a certain time, which is determined by 
the local commission. A third or a fourth of 
a bed is buoyed off each year, and dredged 
only for removing weeds, mud, vermin, etc. 
The remainder of the bed is open to all licensed 
persons for a specified time. The following 
year another part is reserved, and occasionally 
portions are reserved for longer periods. In 
accordance with government regulations the 
beds are not to be opened for fishing until the 
“spat” has acquired strength to resist the ac- 
tion of the dredge, say until the end of Janu- 
ary. A bed with well-established breeding 
qualities has a fourth or fifth part of its area 
set apart as a reserve, and dredging over such 
part is prohibited. A fishery guard-boat is ex- 
pected to take part in the working of each 
bed. A bed encumbered with weeds or other 
noxious matter is opened for dredging until 
cleansed. Beds on which there is never any 
production of “spat” are to be kept open 
through the season, and after working any 
bed it is required to be examined, and, if nec- 
essary, the ‘‘ cultch”’ replenished. The close- 
time is between May 1st and August Ist, and 
is strictly observed. 

By these means the beds on the French coast 
have been much improved. It may be well to 
see how foreign experience can be utilized for 
our good in this matter. 

The deterioration of an oyster-bed and ite 
impaired fecundity will be shown in five sev- 
eral ways: 1. By the general appearance and 
condition of the beds and animals, the preva- 
lence of mud and sand, the oysters being large 
and single, and the shells covered with worms, 
etc. 2. The ratio of young to mature oysters 
will be abnormally large or small. 38. The 
amount of débris in the bed will be very large 
(say as much as 50 per cent of the contents of 
the dredges). 4. The number of oysters on 
the beds will be found to decrease each year. 
5. The discovery of unusualinhabitants of the 
beds other than oysters, or, in general terms, 
marked changes in the fauna of the beds, indi- 
cate deteriorations. In cases like these protec- 
tion must be assured in order to prevent entire 
destruction. If deterioration is due to exces- 
sive fishery, that must be prohibited; but, as 
many of our poorer fellow-citizens find sup- 
port in this industry, restriction manifestly 
must be used, not entire prohibition. The 
larger the area, of course the less exhaustive 
will be the fishery in any particular locality, 
for the fishermen will naturally leave old and 
worn-out beds and seek for those newly dis- 
covered and well stocked. Fortunately for us, 
the area covered by oysters along the coast of 
the United States is so great that at present 
when any bed or locality begins to fail the 
fishery is transferred to other points. This is 
shown by the fact that vessels have left the 
sounds and work now in the beds in Chesa- 
peake Bay. 
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In time, however, the entire areas will be 
known, and all future extension of the fishing- 
ground will be artificial in these areas. New 
beds will probably be found off the mouths of 
creeks or rivers, and not far from beds already 
known. The extension of old can be effected 
by depositing suitable ‘‘cultch” upon the bot- 
tom near the beds, so as to afford a place for 
the attachment of the drifting “spat.” Stones, 
ballast, old shells, ete., make excellent cultch, 
which should be exposed late in the spring. A 
number of mature oysters being deposited with 
the shells, materially aid in extending the beds. 

As the consumption of the oyster is con- 
stantly increasing, any failure of supply will 
of course add to the price and induce exhaust- 
ive fishery; and in time it will become so great 
that strict protective laws, rigidly enforced, 
will be required in order to prevent the destruc- 
tion of this branch of industry. 

Inasmuch as legislation on this subject will 
probably be needed ere long, Lieutenant Wins- 
low suggests several points worthy of consid- 
eration. Organized and systematic efforts 
ought to be made to discover new beds and to 
extend the old ones. Experiments also, look- 
ing to the artificial cultivation of oysters,* 
ought to be made and continued. A fishery 
commission, composed of intelligent men, with 
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special knowledge on this subject, should be 
appointed; and a fishery-guard should be put 
under their control. This commission should 
endeavor to prevent exhaustive dredging; to 
secure the reservation of beds containing a 
large number of young growth; to put a stop 
to the removal of the young growth; to enforce 
the strict observance of the close times; to see 
that the beds are cleansed before the advent 
of the young brood; to have exposed suitable 
‘“‘ cultch ” when the bed has been long worked; 
and to destroy star-fish, drills, etc., that may 
exist on the beds. The following warning is 
given by Professor Mobius: ‘‘ In North Amer- 
ica the oysters are so fine and so cheap that 
they can be eaten daily by all classes; hence 
they are now, and have been for a long time, 
a real means of subsistence for the people. 
This enviable fact is no argument against the 
injuriousness of a continuous and severe fish- 
ing of the beds... . But as the number of 
consumers increases in America the price will 
also surely advance, and then there will arise 
the desire to fish the beds more severely than 
hitherto; and if they do not accept in time 
the unfortunate experience of the oyster-cult- 
urists of Europe, they will surely find their 
oyster-beds impoverished for having defied the 
bioconotic laws.” 
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PANAMA CANAL. The project of con- 
necting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, by 
means of atide-level ship-canal across the Isth- 
mus of Panama, has been carried through its 
preliminary stages during the year, under the 
charter granted by the Colombian Government 
to a French company. The first constitutive 
meeting of the Interoceanic Canal Company, to 
which the grant of the original Internation- 
al Company (see “ Annual Oyclopzedia,” 1878, 
title CotomstA) had been transferred, was held 
in Paris on the 31st of January, M. Ferdinand 
de Lesseps presiding. A report was submitted 
by M. de Lesseps, in which the impracticability 
of the rival Nicaragua scheme was dwelt upon, 
and it was stated that agreement with the 
United States authorities had been reached, 
subject only tothe proviso that the neutrality 
of the canal should be assured. It was further 
stated that subscriptions had been received for 
1,209,609 shares of the stock of the company, 
of which 994,458 were given in France. The 
entire capital would be 600,000,000 frances, one 
half of which would be covered by the issue of 
obligations, the other half being distributed in 
shares of 500 francs each. The report also 
made known that seventy engineers, superin- 
tendents, and doctors had already been sent to 
the Isthmus, that steam-engines had been or- 
dered, and that arrangements would be made 
for the employment of 8,000 laborers, A sec- 

* See ‘Annual Oyclopadia,” yol. xix (1879), p. 591. 





ond constitutive meeting was held on the 8d of 
March. The report then made stated that there 
were 102,230 shareholders, and that the work 
would probably be completed in 1888. Borings 
and examinations which had been made showed 
that there would be from 73,000,000 to 75,000,- 
000 cubic metres of earth to beremoved. The 
estimated cost of excavation was 480,000,000 
frances; construction of weirs and trenches to 
convey fresh water to the sea, 46,000,000 
frances; and the establishment of a dock and 
tide-gates on the Pacific side, 36,000,000 francs 
—making the total cost 512,000,000 francs. 
The contractors, Messrs. Couvreux and Her- 
sent, whose operations were placed in charge of 
M. Blanchet, would begin the great cutting at 
Culebra by October, and, before the end of the 
year, work would be begun all along the line. 
At this meeting the company was unanimously 
declared to be definitely constituted. 

The engineers and others, who left Paris early 
in January, arrived at the Isthmus about the 
middle of February. M. Blanchet followed 
in April, for the purpose of pushing forward 
the surveys and examinations of the ground 
as rapidly as possible, and preparing for the 
work that was to follow. There were already 
seventeen brigades of surveyors in the field, 
and it was announced that the results of their 
examinations were so favorable that it was 
believed that the route would be somewhat 
shortened, and the time and expense necessary 
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to carry out the undertaking would be less 
than had been estimated. There was more 
earth and less rock to be removed than had 
been supposed, and the rock was less difficult 
to deal with. In addition to the final surveys, 
much was accomplished in the way of collect- 
ing machinery and supplies, establishing quar- 
ters for workmen, and getting laborers together. 
M. Blanchet succumbed to the climate and the 
effects of overwork, and died on the Isthmus 
in November. M. Roux, who was the chief in 
charge of the sounding and testing of the ma- 
terial to be excavated, returned to Paris in the 
autumn. The following extracts are from a 
statement made by him to a correspondent on 
the 23d of November : 


I find that from Colon to Tiger Hill the route adopt- 
ed for the canal runs almost entirely through alluvial 
soil. Here and there you have volcanic tufa, however. 
From Tiger Hill to San Pablo we have conglomerate 
soil, clays, ete. Between San Pablo and Matachin we 
come to the alluvial formation of the Chagres, whence 
for some distance the level of the district traversed is 
very little above that of the sea—twenty-five metres, or 
sayeightyfeetatmost. At Matachin the canal willrun 
through the most difficult part of the route. Here we 
have to do with solid rock—a most characteristic spec- 
imen of which is met with close to the cataract of the 
Rio Obispo. The rock is hardest just beyond the cat- 
aract—on the Panama side. Next comes more clayey 
tufa, overlying the dolorite of the Serro Culebra, the 
highest point on the canalroute. From Matachin to 
Culebra the cuttings will be extremely deep—in parts 
as deep as eighty-seven metres (roughly three hun- 
dred feet), and hereabout we have been brought face 
to face with a most difficult problem—perhaps the 
most difficult we have had to deal with—what inclina- 
tion should the canal-banks have? This point has 
had my most careful consideration. On a superficial 
view of the question it would seem natural to cut 
down in as nearly perpendicular a line as possible. 
Indeed, many engineers—some of them Americans— 

ressed us for a summary settlement of the difficulty 
in that sense. It seemed to me, however, in the high- 
est degree foolish and reckless to give so grave a mat- 
ter a solution without previous investigation of the 
most serious kind. <A perpendicular or nearly per- 
pendicular cutting would, of course, have great ad- 
vantages, if it could be made, for it is evident that the 
slightest additional inclination given to the banks 
must enormously increase the quantity of rock to be 
removed, and therefore the labor and expense. Nev- 
ertheless it was decided that the local formation should 
be examined minutely from the summit to the very 
bed of the projected canal, I feared that the upper 
strata of ree might be found to rest on a rotten and 
unstable foundation, In reply to the suggestions 
made me I said, ‘* Let us see whether this rock has a 
stable basis.’’? In the sequel my doubts were shown 
to have been reasonable. At about one hundred feet 
from the rocky surface I came to tufa, which, though 
originally clayey, had gradually become sandy and 
aquiferous (sables agglutinés and aquiferes). Now, had 
we listened to the advice of our over-hasty engineering 
friends and decided to cut straight banks, the super- 
stratum of rocks, resting on a sandy foundation, must 
have fallen into the bed of the canal and blocked it. 
We shall therefore have to make the banks slope con- 
siderably. 

The Panama Canal Congress was much exercised 
by the numerous and periodic inundations of the Cha- 

res. ‘To oppose them it was suggested that an arti- 
Heial barrage should be constructed at Gamboa. It 
has been proposed that the enormous amount of clay 
at Culebra should be transferred to Gamboa, Bein 
water-tight, it would make an admirable barrier, an 
no masonry would be needed. The engineers incline 
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to the idea of constructing a railroad, with at least 
eight parallel lines, close to the Culebra Mountain, 
and of shoveling the clay into the Chagres Valley. 

But to return to the canal route. From Culebra to 
Panama it will run through solid pyroxenic rock and 
sandstone tufa, such as you may sce on the Bovedas 
promenade at Panama. 

As regards the actual execution of our plans, we 
have as yet not done very much. But the ground has 
been thoroughly prepared, and we shall now go ahead 
fast. Operations have been begun on the Colon side 
of the Isthmus. The excavators are at work, and work- 
shops have been erected for fitting together and re- 
pairing the immense quantity of machinery we have 
ordered. The excavators and drags selected by Messrs. 
Couvreux and Hersent are of the most powerful kind. 
The drags will be capable of removing from eighteen 
hundred to two thousand cubic metres of subaqueous 
alluvial matter daily. As regards the rock, my idea 
was to use the compressed-air perforators employed so 
successfully at Fregeio, the Prato, the Mont Cenis, 
and the St. Gothard. Nothing is yet definitively 
settled about these perforators. We have not pierced 
through any rock. Up to the present we have been 
busied with preliminary investigations, soundings, 
hydrographic surveys, ete. 


M. Roux thought the work could be com- 
pleted in seven years, but much depended on 
the health of the workmen. The climate was 
not so unfavorable as had been reported. Yel- 
low fever was not epidemic on the Isthmus, 
though there were local fevers which were 
more or less dangerous, but not sufficiently 
prevalent or unavoidable to threaten serious 
embarrassment. There were at that time from 
1,500 to 2,000 workmen in the employ of the 
company; the majority of them natives—ne- 
groes and Indians. There were also some 
blacks from Jamaica, some Chinese, and a num- 
ber of Europeans. 

About the first of June a majority of the 
stock of the Panama Railroad Company was 
purchased by the canal company, and arrange- 
ments were made for absorbing the whole of 
it on certain terms, with the consent of the in- 
dividual holders. The nominal amount of the 
stock of the railroad company was $7,000,000, 
but it had been paying a dividend of 20 per 
cent, and the shares had been quoted as high as 
$275. The total cost to the canal company of 
securing possession of the railway property 
was about $20,000,000. 

The prospect of a successful prosecution of 
the canal enterprise has raised the question of 
its relation to the public interests of various 
commercial nations. The original contract 
made by the Colombian Government with the 
Civil International Society of the Interoceanic 
Canal, whose rights and privileges have been 
transferred to the Interoceanic Canal Company, 
contains the following provision, constituting 
Article V: “‘The Government of the republic 
declares neutral in all times the ports of both 
extremities of the canal and the waters of the 
latter from ocean to ocean; and consequently, 
in case of war between other nations, the tran- 
sit through the canal will not be interrupted 
by this motive; the mercantile vessels and 
the people of all nations of the world will be 
permitted to enter the said ports without be- 
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ing disturbed or detained. In general, every 
vessel may pass freely without any distinction, 
exclusion, or preference of nationalities or per- 
sons, on payment of the dues and under ob- 
servance of the rules established by the priv- 
ileged company for the use of the said canal 
and its dependencies. Exception is made of 
foreign troops, who may not pass without the 
permission of Congress, and ships of the na- 
tions at war with the United States of Colom- 
bia, who have not previously acquired the right 
of passage in all times by treaty stipulations 
guaranteeing the sovereignty of Colombia over 
the Isthmus of Panama and the territory where 
the canal is excavated, as well as the immunity 
and neutrality of the same canal, its ports, bays, 
dependencies, and adjacent seas.” Article XXI 
of the same contract declares that the grantees, 
or whoever in future may succeed to their 
rights, ‘“‘ may transmit them to other capitalists 
or financial societies, but it is absolutely for- 
bidden to cede or hypothecate them to any for- 
eign nation or government.” <A violation of 
this prohibition would forfeit all the rights 
granted. 

Article XXXV, of ‘a general treaty of 
peace, amity, navigation, and commerce be- 
tween the United States and the Republic of 
New Granada,” which was concluded at Bo- 
gota, December 12, 1846, ratifications of which 
were exchanged at Washington, June 10, 1848, 
which is still in force, runs as follows: 


The United States of America and the Republic of 
New Granada, desiring to make as durable as pos- 
sible the relations which are to be established between 
the two parties by virtue of this treaty, have declared 
solemnly and do agree to the following points: For 
the better understanding of the preceding articles it 
is and has been stipulated between the high con- 
tracting parties that citizens, vessels, and merchan- 
dise of the United States shall enjoy in the ports of 
New Granada, including those of the portion of Gra- 
nadian territory generally denominated the Isthmus 
of Panama, from its southernmost extremity until the 
boundary of Costa Rica, all the exemptions, privi- 
leges, and immunities concerning commerce and navi- 
pailen which are now, or may hereafter be, enjoyed 

y Granadian citizens, their vessels, and merchandise ; 
and this equality of favors shall be made to extend to 
the passengers, correspondence, and merchandise of 
the United States in their transit across the said terri- 
tory from one sea to the other. The Government of 
New Granada guarantees to the Government of the 
United States that the right of way or transit across 
the Isthmus of Panama, upon any modes of commu- 
nication that now exist or may be hereafter construct- 
ed, shall be open and free to the Government and 
citizens of the United States, and for the transporta- 
tion of any articles of produce, manufactures, or mer- 
chandise of lawful commerce belonging to the citi- 
zens of the United States; that no other tolls or 
charges shall be levied or collected upon the citizens 
of the United States, or their said merchandise, thus 
passing over any road or canal that may be made by 
the Government of New Granada, or by authority of 
the same, than is, under like circumstances, levied 
upon and collected from the Granadian citizens ; that 
aD lawful produce, manufactures, or merchandise 
belonging to citizens of the United States thus pass- 
ing from one sea to the other, in either direction, for 
the purpose of exportation to any other foreign coun- 
try, shall not be liable to any import duties whatever, 
or, having paid such duties, they shall be entitled to 
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drawback upon their exportation; nor shall the citi- 
zens of the United States be liable to any duties, tolls, 
or charges of any kind to which native citizens are not 
subjected for thus passing the said isthmus; but, in 
order to secure to themselves the tranquil and constant 
enjoyment of these advantages, and as an especial com- 
pensation for said advantages, and for the favors they 
have acquired by the fourth, fifth, and sixth articles 
of this treaty, the United States guarantees positively 
to New Granada, by the present stipulation, the per- 
fect neutrality of the before-mentioned isthmus, with 
the view that the free transit from the one to the other 
sea may not be interrupted or embarrassed to any 
future time while this treaty exists; and, in conse- 
quence, the United States also guarantees in the same 
manner the rights of sovereignty and property which 
New Granada has and possesses over the said terri- 
tory, etc. 

For a better understanding of the subject, 
and of the discussions relating thereto, it is 
necessary also to recall the provisions of the 
agreement between the United States and 
Great Britain, concluded April 19, 1850, and 
ratified the same year, known as the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty. One purpose of this compact 
was to secure a surrender of all British pre- 
tensions to possession or authority in Central 
America, It was also intended to promote the 
construction of an interoceanic canal at Nic- 
aragua, to protect it when constructed, and to 
secure its neutrality. Thetwo governments de- 
clared that ‘‘ neither the one nor the other will 
ever obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive 
control over the said ship-canal; agreeing that 
neither will ever erect or maintain any fortifica- 
tions commanding the same or in the vicinity 
thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or colonize, or as- 
sume or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any part of 
Central America.” It was further agreed, in 
the first article of this treaty, that neither the 
United States nor Great Britain would “take 
advantage of any intimacy, or use any alliance, 
connection, or influence that either may pos- 
sess with any state or government through 
whose territory the said canal may pass, for 
the purpose of acquiring or holding, directly 
or indirectly, for the citizens or subjects of 
the one, any rights or advantages in regard to 
commerce or navigation through the said canal 
which shall not be offered on the same terms 
to the citizens or subjects of the other.” Pro- 
visions follow defining the privileges which the 
two governments shall have in case of war; 
engaging to protect any parties that might 
undertake the construction of the canal under 
the authority of the local governments “ from 
unjust detention, confiscation, seizure, or any 
violence whatsoever”; and agreeing to use 
influence to induce the governments having 
authority over the territory to be traversed 
‘to facilitate the construction of the said canal 
by every means in their power,” and to secure 
the establishment of a free port at each end 
of the said canal. The governments further 
agreed to protect the canal when completed, 
and to guarantee its neutrality, to the end 
‘that the said canal may for ever be open and 
free, and the capital invested therein secure.” 
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This protection might be withdrawn on six 
months’ notice, in case the persons operating 
the canal made unfair discriminations against 
either party to the agreement, or imposed op- 
pressive exactions or unreasonable tolls. The 
contracting parties further engaged “ to invite 
every state with which both or either have 
friendly intercourse, to enter into stipulations 
with them similar to those which they have 
entered into with each other, to the end that 
all other states may share in the honor and 
advantage of having contributed to a work 
of such general interest and importance as 
the cana! herein contemplated.” They agreed, 
also, to enter into the necessary stipulations 
with Central American states for the promo- 
tion and safety of the enterprise, and promised 
to give their support and encouragement to 
such persons or company as should first offer 
to carry it out under certain specified condi- 
tions. All this related to a canal by way of 
Nicaragua; but in the eighth article of the 
treaty the two governments entered into the 
following stipulation: 

The Governments of the United States and Great 
Britain, having not only desired, in entering into this 
convention, to accomplish a particular object, but also 
to establish a general principle, they hereby agree to 
extend their protection by treaty stipulations to any 
other practicable communications, whether by canal 
or railway, across the isthmus which connects North 
and South America, and especially to the interoceanic 
communications, should the same prove to be prac- 
ticable, whether by canal or railway, which are now 
proposed to beestablished by the way of Tehuantepec 
or Panama. In granting, however, their joint pro- 
tection to any such canals or railways as are by this 
article specified, it is always understood by the Unit- 
ed States and Great Britain that the parties construct- 
ing or owning the same shall impose no other charges 
or conditions of traffic thereupon than the aforesaid 
governments shall approve of as just and equitable ; 
and that the same canals or railways, being open to 
the citizens and subjects of the United States and 
Great Britain on equal terms, shall also be open on 
like terms to the citizens and subjects of every other 
state which is willing to grant thereto such protection 
as the United States and Great Britain engage to afford. 


The attitude of the United States Govern- 
ment toward the Isthmus canal, in view of the 
provisions of these treaties and the presumed 
interests of the nation, has been the subject 
of much serious consideration during the year. 
President Hayes, in his last annual message, 
had reiterated the opinion that ‘‘it is the right 
and duty of the United States to assert and 
maintain such supervision and authority over 
any interoceanic canal across the isthmus 
that connects North and South America as 
will protect our national interest.” In De- 
cember, 1880, the following resolution was 
offered in the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Crapo, of Massachusetts, and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs : 

Resolved, That the construction of an interoceanic 
canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans by means of foreign capital under the 
auspices of or through a charter from any European 
government, is hostile to the established policy of 
the United States, is in violation of the spirit and 
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declaration of the Monroe doctrine, and can not be 
sanctioned or assented to by this Government ; that 
the United States will assert and maintain such con- 
trol and* supervision over any interoceanic canal as 
may be necessary to protect its national interests and 
means of defense, unity, and safety, and to advance 
the prosperity and augment the commerce of the 
Atlantic and Pacific States of the Union. 


The committee gave the subject prolonged 
consideration, listening to arguments from 
various quarters, and, toward the end of the 
session, made a report, in which they reviewed 
the “Monroe doctrine” and its purpose and 
application, closing as follows: 


Your committee, therefore, as an affirmation of the 
Monroe doctrine, believe that Americans must rule 
America, and that as a notice to all the world that the 
United States, cherishing a friendly spirit to all na- 
tions, will adhere to strict neutrality in all transatlan- 
tic affairs, and expect a like non-interference in all 
American affairs, whether on the northern or south- 
ern or western hemispheres, we recommend the adop- 
tion of the following resolutions : 

That the establishment of any form of protectorate 
by any one of the powers of Europe over any of the 
independent states of this continent, or the introduc- 
tion from any quarter of a scheme or policy which 
would carry with it a right to any European power 
to interfere with their concerns or to control in any 
other manner their destiny, or the transfer to any 
such power by conquest, cession, or acquisition, or 
in any other way, of those states or any portion 
thereof, is a measure to which the Government is 
enpesed. and which, should the attempt be made, it 
will regard and treat as dangerous to our peace, pros- 
perity, and safety. 

That the construction of any public works connect- 
ing the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific by any 
European government or power, whether the same 
be constructed at Panama or elsewhere, would be in 
violation of the spirit and letter of the Monroe doc- 
trine, and could not be sanctioned by the Government 
of the United States. 

That should a canal be constructed across the Isth- 
mus of Panama, or elsewhere, this Government will 
insist that it shall not be under the control of any 
European government or power; that it shall be free 
to the commerce of the world, on equal terms, and 
that no discrimination shall ever be made against the 
United States in peace or war. 

That the President be requested to take the steps 
necessary and proper for the abrogation of any exist- 
ing treaties whose terms are in conflict with this dec- 
laration of principles. 

The session came to a close without the 
adoption of this report, or any discussion of 
the resolution. 

Before the close of President Hayes’s Ad- 
ministration, negotiations were opened by the 
Secretary of State with Santo Domingo Vila, 
a commissioner of the Colombian Government, 
for the adoption of a protocol to the treaty of 
1846, with a view to securing the exercise of 
an exclusive guarantee of the neutrality of the 
canal by the United States. This instrument, 
which was reputed to be the work of Mr. 
Deichman, the American Minister to Colom- 
bia, and supposed to have the approval of the 
government to which he was accredited, pro- 
vided that the United States might establish 
forts, arsenals, and naval stations at the Isth- 
mus of Panama, the sites to be agreed upon 
by the two governments. No force was to be 


kept there in time of peace, except for the 
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purpose of maintaining these forts and sta- 
tions in order. It was agreed that United 
States ships of war and convoys should pass 
the canal in time of peace without payment 
of toll. In case the neutrality of the canal 
should be threatened, the United States would 
be at liberty to take possession of it by means 
of ships of war and troops, and the Govern- 
ment of Colombia would co-operate in such 
military and naval occupation. Ships of war 
and military expeditions of other nations 
should have no right to pass in time of peace, 
but the United States of America and the 
United States of Colombia might permit the 
innocent use of the route for such purposes. 
Colombia agreed to enter into no negotiations 
concerning the canal, and to make no altera- 
tion of the rules and regulations governing it, 
without the accord of the United States. 
This protocol was very generally denounced 
in Colombia, and failed to receive the ap- 
proval of the Senate of that nation. 

The general subject of the relation of the 
Government to the canal enterprise appears to 
have received the early consideration of the 
new Administration. On the 24th of June Mr. 
Blaine, the Secretary of State, addressed a cir- 
cular letter of instructions to the American 
Ministers at the principal courts of Europe, in 
which he set out with the statement that it had 
‘fallen under the observation of the President, 
through the current statements of the European 
press and other usual channels of communica- 
tion, that the great powers of Europe may pos- 
sibly be considering the subject of jointly guar- 
anteeing the neutrality of the interoceanic 
canal now projected across the Isthmus of 
Panama.” The United States, he said, recog- 
nized the necessity of a proper guarantee, but 
it had been abundantly provided for in the 
treaty with New Granada, concluded in 1846. 
He maintained that the United States had as- 
sumed the obligations and responsibilities of 
this guarantee, and was prepared to carry it 
out, and that nothing more was needed. 

The copy of the letter, addressed to Mr. 
Lowell at London, directed him to bring the 
treaty of 1846 to the attention of Lord Gran- 
ville, and to ‘‘intimate to him that any move- 
ment in the sense of supplementing the guar- 
antee contained therein would necessarily be 
regarded by this Government as an uncalled-for 
intrusion into a field where the local and gen- 
eral interests of the United States of America 
must be considered before those of any other 
power, save those of the United States of Co- 
lombia alone, which has already derived, and 
will continue to derive, such eminent advan- 
tages from the guarantee of this Government.” 
In re-enforcing this position, Mr. Blaine dwelt 
upon the policy of the United States in refrain- 
ing from all complication with the affairs ot 
Europe, and declared that European nations 
were equally bound not to interfere with af- 
fairs on the American Continent. The United 
States claimed no exclusive privileges and no 
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discrimination in its favor in the commercial 
use of the canal, but would “insist upon her 
right to take all needful precautions against the 
possibility of the isthmus transit being in any 
event used offensively against her interests 
upon the land or upon the sea.” The extent 
of her possessions and interests on the Pacific 
coast made the projected canal at Panama vir- 
tually a part of her coast-line, and “as truly a 
channel of communication between the Eastern 
and far Western States as our own transconti- 
nental railways.” Reverting to the guarantee 
contained in the treaty of 1846, the Secretary 
said: “Any attempt to supersede that guaran- 
tee by an agreement between European powers, 
which maintain vast armies and patrol the sea 
with immense fleets, and whose interests in the 
canal and its operation can never be so vital 
and supreme as ours, would partake of the 
nature of an alliance against the United States, 
and would be regarded by this Government as 
an indication of unfriendly feeling. It would 
be but an inadequate response to the good-will 
we bear them, and our cheerful and constant 
recognition of their own rights of domestic 
policy, as well as those resulting from proxim- 
ity or springing from neighborly interests.” 

This communication was made public in the 
latter part of October, and excited some criti- 
cism in London. The “Times” made use of 
the following language: 


No one will question the right of the United States 
to take precautions so that the canal shall not be used 
in any. way hostile to them. So faras Mr. Blaine’s 
letter is an argument for the neutrality of the canal, 
it is unanswerable; but we fail to see why there 
should be any repugnance to allow England or France 
to join ina guarantee, and why it should be contended 
that_an eflicaciously perfect neutrality was provided 
by the treaty with Colombia. Mr. Blaine’s assump- 
tion that the American possessions on the Pacitic 
coast would supply the larger part of the traffie which 
would seek advantage of the canal, is very question- 
able. Indeed, it scarcely admits of doubt that the 
great bulk of the vessels which for some years to come 
would pass through the canal would be English. At 
all events, the dues paid by the American mercantile 
marine, in its present unhealthy state, are not likely to 
form at an early date a considerable part of the share- 
holders’ receipts. Great though the interests of 
America are in this matter, and necessary though it is 
for her that there should be free communication be- 
tween her Atlantic and Pacific States, this does not 
efface the fact that England also is at once an Atlan- 
tic and Pacific power, and that she is bound to have 
regard for the welfare of her subjects in British Co- 
lumbia, and to think of securing free access to her 
Australian colonies, The neutralizing of the canal 
would be for the benefit of all the states in the world, 
and we fail to gather from this communication any 
solid objection to allowing European powers to join in 
& work universally desirable. Every additional guar- 
antor would strengthen the guarantee. Every new 
party to the treaty would be a fresh security that the 
canal would not be blockaded or used as a basis for 
hostile operations in time of war ; and it seems a little 
inconsistent in one and the same breath to argue for 
a guarantee, and to insist that the bill shall not be 
backed by more than two names. Were England to 
concede formally that she had no Jocus standi in re- 
gard to such a guarantee, it would be difficult for her 
to reply to any American statesman who might choose 
to say hereafter: ‘‘ The governments of the two re- 
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pablice are alone parties to the treaty. What they 
nave made they can tear up. The neutrality of the 
canal is for the time suspended.’ It seems, to say the 
least, to be an unhappy use of language to describe 
the sincere pry portion of the European governments 
in a common object as of the nature of an alliance 
against the United States. Any statement hereafter 
made by Mr. Lowell, of the views of his govern- 
ment in regard to the matter, which has almost ceased 
to be purely a matter of abstract politics, will com- 
mand attention, but he must expect to find English- 
men quite unprepared to see any great difference be- 
tween the position of Nicaragua and that of Panama ; 
and at a loss to conceive what injury American in- 
terests could suffer from a general compact to secure 
the neutrality of a pathway which, in the interests of 
the whole world, should be placed outside of the re- 
gion of warfare. 


The ‘ Daily News” said: 

There probably never was a time when all the Eu- 
ropean powers were more thoroughly well disposed 
toward America than now. Mr. Blaine’s arguments, 
therefore, are certain of a patient and, indeed, of a 
friendly hearing ; but as a piece of logic the circular 
can hardly be considered by his best friends to be 
very powerful. By the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, Amer- 
ica recognized the PODvaY of what she now regards 
as an intrusion. All great commercial countries will 
be deeply interested in the Panama Canal. The mari- 
time powers will be under strong temptations in time 
of war to violate its neutrality. Their signatures to 
the guarantee will consequently be absolutely neces- 
sary, unless the United States are prepared to take 
upon themselves an enormous responsibility. Per- 
haps the most unfortunate suggestion of the circular 
is that the proposed guarantee would be in the nature 
of an alliance against America. It is impossible to 
see how a purely peaceful convention can be an alli- 
ance against anybody unless it involves exclusion. It 
is unnecessary to say that nobody proposes to ex- 
clude the United States from the benefit of the pro- 
posed neutrality. It is to be hoped that the matter 
will take a different turn from that suggested in the 
circular, which must surely have been issued under 
some misconception. 


The ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazett3” contained the fol- 
lowing remarks: 


It can not be doubted that Mr. Blaine’s circular 
was not actuated by any historical policy, but by the 
fear that an international guarantee might interfere 
with the arrangement by which the United States 
and Colombia reserved to themselves the right to pass 
their men-of-war and troops through the canal at all 
times, while providing that the canal should be closed 
to nations at war with either contracting party. The 
expedient of America for securing her interest in the 
Panama Canal by negotiating a treaty by surprise 
with a small, weak state is not much happier than the 
British purchase of Suez Canal shares, which aimed 
at a similar object. earerees powers might legiti- 
mately hesitate to commit the virtual command of one 
of the very greatest commercial routes in the world 
to one very strong power and one very weak one. 
The Clayton- Bulwer treaty may be usefully employed 
to call to recollection America’s former and wiser 
frame of mind. 


Under date of November 19th, Secretary 
Blaine addressed a communication to Minister 
Lowell, in which he proposed to the British 
Government certain modifications of the agree- 
ment of 1850, known as the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. He argued that that convention was 
made “under exceptional and extraordinary 
conditions which have long since ceased to 
exist—conditions which at best were tempo- 
rary in their nature, and which can never be 
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reproduced.” The interests of her Majesty’s 
Government, he urged, were insignificant, while 
those of the United States were paramount, 
and had been greatly enhanced since the nego- 
tiation of the treaty, on account of the devel- 
opment of its possessions on the Pacific coast. 
Moreover, the effect of the agreement was to 
give Great Britain a virtual power of control. 
“The insular position of the home Govern- 
ment,” he said, “with its extended colonial 
possessions, requires the British Empire to 
maintain a vast naval establishment which, in 
our continental solidity, we do not need, and 
in time of peace shall never create. If the 
United States binds itself not to fortify on 
land, it concedes that Great Britain, in the 
possible case of a struggle for the control of 
the canal, shall at the outset have an advan- 
tage which would prove decisive, and which 
could not be reversed, except by the expendi- 
ture of treasure and force. The presumptive 
intention of the treaty was to place the two 
powers on a plane of perfect equality with re- 
spect to the canal; but in practice, as I have 
indicated, this would prove utterly delusive, 
and would, instead, surrender it, if not in form, 
yet in effect, to the control of Great Britain. 
The treaty binds the United States not to use 
its military force in any precautionary meas- 
ure, while it leaves the naval power of Great 
Britain perfectly free and unrestrained, ready 
at any moment of need to seize both ends of 
the canal and render its military occupation on 
land a matter entirely within the discretion 
of her Majesty’s Government. The military 
power of the United States, as shown by the 
recent civil war, is without limit, and, in any 
conflict on the American Continent, altogether 
irresistible. The Clayton-Bulwer treaty com- 
mands this Government not to use a single 
regiment of troops to protect its interests in 
connection with the interoceanic canal, but to 
surrender the transit to the guardianship and 
control of the British navy. If no American 
soldier is to be quartered on the Isthmus to 
protect the rights of his country in the inter- 
oceanic canal, surely—by the fair logic of neu- 
trality—no war-vyessel of Great Britain should 
be permitted to appear in the waters that con- 
trol either entrance to the canal.” He pro- 
ceeded to disclaim, in behalf of the United 
States Government, any disposition to adopt 
an aggressive policy, but maintained that its 
interests required that it should control the 
shortest and most convenient route of com- 
munication by water between the two shores 
of its territorial domain, citing the policy of 
Great Britain in regard to the route to India 
by way of the Mediterranean and Red Seas 
through the Suez Canal, as furnishing a par- 
allel to that proposed by the United States. 
Great Britain (he continued) appreciates the ad- 
vantage, and perhaps the necessity, of maintaining, 
at the cost of large military and naval establishments, 
the interior and nearest route to India, while any 


nation with hostile intent is compelled to take the 
longer route and travel many thousand additional 
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miles through dangerous seas. It is hardly coneciv- 
able that the same great power, which considers her- 
self justified in taking these precautions for the safety 
of a remote colony on another continent, should object 
to the United States adopting similar but far less de- 
monstrative measures for the protection of the dis- 
tant shores of her own domain, for the drawing to- 
ether of the extremes of the Union in still closer 
onds of interest and sympathy, and for holding, in 
the quiet determination of an honorable self-defense, 
the absolute control of the great water-way which 
shall unite the two oceans, and which the United 
States will always insist upon treating as part of her 
coast-line. Ifa hostile movement should at any time 
be made against the Pacific coast, threatening danger 
to its people and destruction to its property, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States would fecl that it had 
been unfaithful to its duty and neglectful toward its 
own citizens, if it permitted itself to be bound by a 
treaty which gave the same right through the canal 
to a war-ship, bent on an errand of destruction, that 
is reserved to its own navy, sailing for the defense of 
our coast and the protection of the lives of our people. 
And as England insists, by the might of her power, 
that her enemies in war shall strike her Indian pos- 
sessions only by doubling the Cape of Good Hope, so 
the Government of the United States will equally in- 
sist that the interior, more speedy, and safer route of 
the canal shall be reserved for ourselves, while our 
enemies, if we shall ever be so unfortunate as to have 
BBY shall be remanded to the voyage around Cape 
orn. 
A consideration of controlling influence in this 
oe is the well-settled conviction on the part of 
is Government that only by the United States exer- 
cising supervision can the Isthmus canal be definite- 
ly, and at all times, secured against the interference 
and obstruction incident to war. A mere agreement 
of neutrality, on paper, between the great powers of 
Europe might prove ineffectual to preserve the canal 
in time of hostilities. The first sound of'a cannon in 
a general European war would, in all probability, 
annul the treaty of neutrality, and the strategic posi- 
tion of the canal, commanding both oceans, might be 
held by the first naval power that could seize it. If 
this should be done, the United States would suffer 
such grave inconvenience and loss in her domestic 
commerce as would enforce the duty of a defensive and 
protective war on her part, for the mere purpose of 
aining that control aiich in advance, she insists is 
ue to her position and demanded by her necessities. 
I am not arguing or assuming that a general war, or 
any war at all, is imminent in Europe, but it must 
not be forgotten that within the past twenty-five years 
all the great powers of Europe a been engaged in 
war—most of them more than once. In only a single 
instance in the past hundred years has the United 
States exchanged a hostile shot with any European 
power. Itisin.the highest degree improbable that 
tor a hundred years to come even that experience will 
be repeated. It consequently becomes evident that 
the one conclusive mode of preserving any Isthmus 
canal from the possible distraction and destruction 
of war, is to place it under the control of that govern- 
ment least likely to be engaged in war, and able, in 
any and every event, to enforce the guardianship 
which she will assume. For self-protection to her 
own interests, therefore, the United States, in the 
first instance, asserts her right to control the ‘Isthmus 
transit ; and, secondly, she offers by such control that 
absolute neutralization of the canal, as respects Euro- 
pean powers, which can in no other way be certainly 
attained and lastingly assured, 


Another reason given for the modification 
of the treaty was, that since 1850 other Eu- 
ropean nations had extended their commercial 
connections with South America, and an agree- 
ment between the United States and Great 
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Britain alone could no longer serve the pur- 
pose originally contemplated. It was now 
sought ‘not only to free the United States 
from unequal and inequitable obligations to 
Great Britain, but also to empower this Goy- 
ernment to treat with all other nations seeking 
a foothold on the Isthmus, on the same basis 
of impartial justice and independence.” The 
modifications proposed were as follows: 


1. Every part of the treaty which forbids the 
United States fortifying the canal and holding the 
political control of it, in conjunction with the coun- 
try in which it is situated, to be canceled. 

2. Every part of the treaty in which Great Britain 
and the United States agree to make no acquisition of 
territory in Central America to remain in full force. 
As an original proposition, this Government would 
not admit that Grout Britain and the United States 
should be put on the same basis, even negatively, 
with respect to territorial acquisitions on the Ameri- 
can Continent, and would be unwilling to establish 
such a precedent without full explanation. But the 
treaty contains that provision with respect to Central 
America, and if the United States should seek its an- 
nulment it might give rise to erroneous and mischiey- 
ous apprehensions among a people with which this 
Government desires to be on the most friendly terms. 
The United States has taken special occasion to assure 
the Spanish-American republics to the south of us 
that we do not intend and do not desire to cross their 
borders or in any way disturb their territorial integ- 
rity, and we shall not willingly incur the risk of a 
misunderstanding by annulling the clauses in the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty which forbid such a step with 
Central America. he acquisition of military and 
naval stations necessary for the protection of the canal 
and voluntarily ceded to the United States by the 
Central American States is not to be regarded as a 
violation of the provision contained in the foregoing. 

8. The United States will not object to maintaining 
the clause looking to the establishment of a free port 
at each end of whatever canal may be constructed, if 
England desires it to be retained. 

4, The clause in which the two governments 
agreed to make treaty stipulations for a joint protec- 
torate of whatever railway or canal might be con- 
structed at Tehuantepec or Panama has never been 
perfected. No treaty stipulations for the proposed 
end have been suggested by either party, although 
citizens of the United States long since constructed a 
railway at Panama, and are now engaged in the same 
work at Tehuantepec. It is a fair presumption, in 
the judgment of the President, that this provision 
should be regarded as obsolete by the non-action and 
common consent of the two governments. 

5. The clause defining the distance from either end 
of the canal where, in time of war, captures might be 
made by either belligerent on the high seas, was left 
incomplete and the distance was never determined. 
In the judgment of the President, speaking in the 
interest of peaceful commerce, this distance should be 
made as liberal as possible, and might with advantage, 
as a question relating to the high seas and common 
to all nations, be a matter of stipulation between the 
great powers of the world. 


In conclusion, the Secretary said : 


In assuming, as a necessity, the political control of 
whatever canal or canals may be constructed across 
the Isthmus, the United States will act in entire har- 
mony with the governments within whose _terri- 
tory the canals shall be located. Between the United 
States and the other American republics there can be 
no hostility, no jealousy, no rivalry, no distrust. This 
Government entertains no design in connection with 
this project for its own advantage, which is not also 
for the equal or greater advantage of the country to 
be directly and immediately affected. Nor does the 
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United States seek any exclusive or narrow commer- 
cial advantage. It frankly agrees, and will by public 
proclamation declare, at the proper time, in conjunc- 
tion with the republic on whose soil the canal may be 
located, that the same rights and privileges, the same 
tolls and obligations for the use of the canal, shall 
apply with absolute impartiality to the merchant ma- 
rine of every nation on the globe; and equally, in 
time of peace, the harmless use of the canal shall be 
freely granted to the war-vessels of other nations. In 
time of war, aside from the defensive use to be made 
of it by the country in which it is constructed and by 
the United States, the canal shall be impartially closed 
against the war-vessels of all belligerents. It is the 
desire and determination of the United States that the 
canal shall be used only for the development and in- 
crease of peaceful commerce among all the nations, 
and shall not be considered a strategic point in war- 
fare, which may tempt the aggressions of belligerents, 
or be seized under the compulsions of military neces- 
sity by any of the great powers that may have contests 
in which the United States has no stake, and will take 
no part. If it be asked why the United States objects 
to the assent of European governments to the terms 
of the neutrality for the operation of the canal, my 
answer is that the right to assent implies the right to 
dissent, and thus the whole question would be thrown 
open for contention as an international issue. It is 
the fixed purpose of the United States to confine it 
strictly and solely as an American question to be dealt 
with and decided by the American governments. 


The communication of Mr. Blaine to Mr. 
Lowell, in November, had presumably the sup- 
port of President Arthur, who, in his first mes- 
sage to Congress, on December 6th, said: 


The questions growing out of the proposed inter- 
oceanic water-way across the Isthmus of Panama are 
of grave national importance. This Government has 
not been unmindful of the solemn obligations imposed 
upon it by its compact of 1846 with Colombia, as the 
independent and sovereign mistress of the territory 
crossed by the canal, and has sought to render them 
effective by fresh engagements with the Colombian 
Republic, looking to their practical execution. The 
negotiations to this end, after they had reached what 
appeared to be a mutually satisfactory solution here, 
were met in Colombia by a disavowal of the powers 
which its envoy had assumed, and by a proposal for 
renewed negotiation on a modified basis. Meanwhile 
this Government learned that Colombia had proposed 
to the European powers to join in a guarantee of the 
neutrality of the proposed Panama Canal, a guarantee 
which would be in direct contravention of our obliga- 
tion as the sole guarantor of the integrity of Colombian 
territory, and of the neutrality of the canal itself. My 
lamented predecessor felt it his duty to place before 
the European powers the reasons which make the 
prior guarantee of the United States indispensable, 
and for which the interjection of any foreizn guarantee 
might be regarded as a superfluous and unfriendly act. 
Foreseeing the probable reliance of the British Gov- 
ernment on the provisions of the Clayton- Bulwer treaty 
of 1850, as affording room for a share in the guarantees 
which the United States covenanted with Colombia 
four years before, I have not hesitated to supplement 
the action of my predecessor, by proposing to her 
Majesty’s Government the modification of that instru- 
ment, and the abrogation of such clauses thereof as do 
not comport with the obligations of the United States 
toward Colombia, or with the vital needs of the two 
friendly parties to the compact. 


Under date of January 7, 1882, Lord Gran- 
ville addressed a communication to Mr. West, 
the British Minister at Washington, in reply 
to Mr. Blaine’s proposition for a modification 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. He maintained 
that Great Britain had pursued no such policy 
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in regard to the Suez Canal as was attributed 
to it by the ex-Secretary of State, and as was 
proposed on the part of the United States in 
regard to the Nicaragua route, ‘The Navy 
Department of the United States,” he said, 
must be well aware that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have never sought to bar or even to re- 
strict the use of the canal by the naval forces 
of other countries, and that during the recent 
war between Russia and Turkey, when the 
canal itself formed a portion of the territory 
of one of the belligerents, when the seat of 
conflict was close at hand, and when British 
interests might in many other respects have 
been nearly involved, they contented them- 
selves with obtaining an assurance that the 
sphere of operations should not be extended to 
the canal.” He combated the idea that the 
development of American interests on the 
Pacific coast had not been anticipated at the 
time the treaty was made. He continued: 


While recognizing to the fullest degree the extent 
to which the United States must feel interested in 
any canal which may be constructed across the Isth- 
mus of Panama, her Majesty’s Government would be 
wanting in regard to their duty if they failed to point 
out that Great Britain has large colonial possessions, 
no less than great commercial interests, which render 
any means of unobstructed and rapid access from the 
Atlantic to the North and South Pacific Oceans a 
matter for her also of the greatest importance. The 
development of these possessions and interests has 
steadily continued, possibly with less rapidity, but on 
ascale which has some relation even to that of the 
Pacific States. 

Her Majesty’s Government do not wish to ignore 
the share which other nations have acquired in the 
commerce of Central and South America, nor to ex- 
clude from consideration the interest of those coun- 
tries in any canal which may be made across the Isth- 
mus. They are of opinion that such a canal, between 
two great oceans and between all Europe and Eastern 
Asia, is a work which concerns not merely the United 
States or the American Continent, but the whole 
civilized world. This is a view which finds expres- 
sion in the eighth article of the treaty of 1850. Her 
Majesty’s Government are as anxious as that of the 
United States that while all nations should enjoy their 
ad share in the benefits to be expected from the 
undertaking, no single country should acquire a pre- 
dominating influence or control over such a means of 
communication, and they will not oppose or decline 
any discussion for the purpose of securing on a general 
international basis its universal and unrestricted use. 
With all deference to the considerations which have 

rompted the proposals made in Mr. Blaine’s dispatch, 

er Majesty’s Government can not believe that they 
would promote the object or be beneficial in them- 
selves. The relations of the United States with the 
European powers are, fortunately, of a nature to give 
rise to no feelings of suspicion or alarm. The general 
tendency of their foreign policy gives ood promise 
that they will so continue. But if provision 1s to be 
made on one side for a different state of affairs, it must 
be expected that the course thus indicated will find 
its natural and logical counterpart on the other. Her 
Majesty’s Government can conceive no more melan- 
choly spectacle than a competition among the nations 
holding West Indian possessions and others on the 
Central and Sonth American Continent in the con- 
struction of fortifications to obtain the command over 
the canal and its approaches in the event of occasion 
arising for such a measure. They can not believe 
that it would be agreeable or convenient to any South 
American state through which the canal may pass to 
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find itself called upon to admit a foreign power to 
construct and garrison on its territory a succession of 
fortresses of increasing magnitude, designed to oppose 
such attempts, even though that foreign power be a 
neighboring one, and situated upon the same conti- 
nent; and when claim to do this is accompanied by a 
declaration that the United States will always insist 
on treating the water-way which shall unite two 
oceans ‘¢ as part of her coast-line,” it is difficult to 
imagine that the states to which the territory lying 
between that water-way and the United States be- 
longs can practically retain as independent a position 
as that which they now enjoy. These are the conse- 
quences that, in ihe conviction of her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, would almost certainly follow from a claim 
on the part of the United States to assume the supreme 
authority over the canal and all responsibility for its 
control. Her Majesty’s Government hold, on the 
contrary, that the principles which guided the nego- 
tiations of the convention of 1850 were intrinsically 
sound, and continue to be applicable to the present 
state of affairs. Their wish would be that those prin- 
ciples should receive the practical development which 
was contemplated at the time, and that effect should 
be given to that portion of the treaty which provides 
that the contracting parties shall invite all other 
states with whom they have friendly intercourse to 
enter into similar stipulations with them. A certain 
amount of progress was made in this direction by the 
conclusion of the conventions with Honduras and 
Nicaragua by Great Britain in 1856 and 1860, and by 
the United States in 1864 and 1867, and by Nicaragua 
with France in 1859, with the object of upholding the 
general principles inserted in the treaty. During the 
period when there were still matters to regulate with 
respect to Greytown, the Bay Islands, the frontier of 
British Honduras, and the protection of the Mosquito 
Indians, and when the construction of a canal still 
seemed a contingency more or less doubtful and re- 
mote, it was strange that the engagement to address 
the powers should have been allowed to remain dor- 
mant, but the project of the canal has now assumed 
sufficient shape to render such an application reason- 
able and pertinent. 

Her Majesty’s Government believe that the extension 
of an invitation to all maritime states to participate in 
an agreement based on the stipulation of the conven- 
tion of 1850 would obviate any objection that may pos- 
sibly be raised against it as not being adequate in its 
present condition for the purpose for which it was de- 
signed. This course formed the basis of Mr. Fish’s 
proposal to Dr. Cardenas, the Nicaraguan Minister in 
1877, and her Majesty’s Government would gladly see 
the United States again take the initiative in an invita- 
tion to the powers, and will be prepared either to join 
in it or to support and indorse it in the way that may 
be found most fitting and convenient, provided it does 
not conflict in any way with the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. 


In a subsequent communication, January 
14th, Lord Granville replied at length to Mr. 
Blaine’s contention in regard to the disputes 
and disagreements to which the treaty of 1850 
had given rise in past years. He showed that 
these related not at all to the provisions in 
regard to interoceanic communication, ob- 
jected to by the ex-Secretary, which both par- 
ties had been anxious to retain. It was dis- 
tinctly declared during the controversy that the 
United States demanded “‘no exclusive privi- 
leges in these passages [across the Isthmus], 
but will exert their influence to secure their 
free and unrestricted benefits, both in peace 
and war, to the commerce of the world.” The 
dispute, on the other hand, had grown out of 
Great Britain’s territorial interests in Central 
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America, which she was indisposed to abandon, 
and which the United States claimed had been 
given up by the treaty. All causes of disagree- 
ment were subsequently removed by treaties 
which Great Britain had made with Guatemala 
for the settlement of the question of the Balize 
boundary, with Honduras surrendering the Bay 
Islands and the Mosquito protectorate, and with 
Nicaragua in relation to the Mosquito Indians 
and British subjects. The settlement of the dif- 
ficulty had been accepted by the United States 
as ‘entirely satisfactory” so long ago as 1860, 
as would have appeared from the correspond- 
ence and records quoted by Mr. Blaine, if he 
had pursued the subject alittle further. In con- 
cluding and summing up his argument, Lord 
Granville said : 


T have been forced to give the above extracts at con- 
siderable length, and I refrain from adding other pas- 
sages which would tend to illustrate and confirm them. 
A perusal of them, however, will, I think, suffice to 
show: 1. That the differences which arose between 
the two governments in regard to the treaty, and 
which occasioned at one time considerable irritation, 
but which have long since been happily disposed of, 
did not relate to the general principles to be observed 
in regard to the means of interoceanic communication 
across the Isthmus, but had their origin in a stipula- 
tion which Mr. Blaine still proposes in great part to 
maintain. He wishes every part of the treaty in which 
Great Britain and the United States agree to make no 
acquisition of territory in Central America to remain 
in full force, while he desires to cancel those portions 
of the treaty which forbid the United States fortifying 
the canal and holding the political control of it in con- 
junction with the country in which it is located, 2. 
That the. declarations of the United States Govern- 
ment during the controversy were distinctly at variance 
with any such proposal as that just stated. They dis- 
claimed any desire to obtain an exclusive or preferen- 
tial control over the canal. Their sole contention was 
that Great Britain was bound by the treaty to abandon 
those positions on the mainland or adjacent islands 
which in their opinion were calculated to give her the 
means of such a control. Nor did they in any way 
seek to limit the application of the Pe laid down 
in the treaty so as to exclude Colombia, or Mexican 
territory, as Mr. Blaine now suggests, nor urge that 
such application would be inconsistent with the con- 
vention between the United States and New Granada 
of 1846. On the contrary, they were ready to give 
those principles their full extension. 8. That at a 
time when the British Government had been induced 
by the long continuance of the controversy to contem- 
plate the abrogation of the treaty, they were only will- 
ing to do so on the condition of reverting to the status 
quo ante its conclusion in 1850, a solution which was 
at that time possible—though, as the United States 
Government justly pointed out, it would have been 
fraught with great danger to the good relations be- 
tween the two countries—but which is now rendered 
impossible by the subsequent events. 4. That a bet- 
ter and more conciliatory conclusion, which for twenty 

ears has remained undisputed, was effected by the 
independent and voluntary action of Great Britain. 
The points in dispute were practically conceded by 
this country, and the controversy terminated in a 
manner which was declared by President Buchanan 
to be amicable and honorable, resulting in a final set- 
tlement entirely satisfactory to the Government of the 
United States, 


Frequent reference having been made to the 
“Monroe doctrine” in the discussion of this 
subject, it will be useful to recall the purpose 
and character of the announcement in which 
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that “doctrine” had its origin. In 1822 the 
Government of the United States recognized 
the independence of the revolted Spanish colo- 
nies in America. Among the designs imputed 
to the concert of European powers known as 
the “Holy Alliance” was the reclamation of 
those colonies. The British Government was en- 
listed against such a design, partly on account 
of the extension of its commercial interests on 
the Western Continent through the removal of 
the old Spanish restrictions on colonial trade, 
and partly from a fear of French encroachments 
on its own possessions in case the work of rec- 
lamation was once begun. Accordingly, in the 
summer of 1823, Mr. Canning, the British Prime 
Minister, proposed to Mr. Rush, the American 
Minister in London, that the United States join 
with England in the following declarations: 

1. That we conceive the recovery of the colonies of 
Spain to be hopeless. 

2. We conceive the question of the recognition of 
them as independent states to be one of time and cir- 
cumstances. 

3. We are, however, by no means disposed to throw 
any impediment in the way of an arrangement between 
them and the mother-country by amicable negotiation. 

4. We aim not at the possession of any portion of 
them ourselves. 

5. We could not see any portion of them transferred 
to any other power with indifference. 


Mr. Rush, in reply, accepted these declara- 
tions in substance, excepting the second, as the 
United States had already recognized the inde- 
pendence of the former Spanish colonies, but 
chose his own form of expression for them, and 
disclaimed any authorityfrom his government as 
to the manner of making an avowal of the prin- 
ciples involved. The communications between 
Mr. Canning and Mr. Rush, which were duly 
transmitted to the Government at Washington, 
resulted in no formal action, and are important 
chiefly as indicating to some degree the incep- 
tion of the doctrine afterward announced by 
President Monroe, and showing the moral sup- 
port looked for from Great Britain. 

The allied monarchs, in December, 1822, had 
announced their determination “to repel the 
mania of rebellion, in whatever place or under 
whatever form it might show itself.” In July, 
1823, Mr. Adams, Secretary of State, in reply 
to a question from the Russian Minister at 
Washington, declared that “we should contest 
the right of Russia to any territorial establish- 
ments on this continent; and that we should 
oot distinctly the principle that the Ameri- 
can Continents are no longer subjects to any 
new European colonial establishments.” The 
subsequent declaration of the President, in his 
annual message, on the subject of European 
colonization, which is regarded as one branch 
of the ‘Monroe doctrine,” was as follows: “‘ The 
American Continents, by the free and inde- 
pendent condition which they have assumed 
and maintain, are henceforth not to be consid- 
ered as subjects of future colonization by any 
European power.” 

Prior to November 25, 1823, Mr. Adams had 
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prepared a draft of a reply to various commu- 
nications from the Russian Government, as well 
as the proposals of Mr. Rush, which was sub- 
stantially the basis of the declarations after- 
ward made by the President. Mr. Monroe had 
submitted the proposals of Mr. Canning and 
the correspondence relating thereto to Mr. 
Jefferson, then in retirement at Monticello, 
and the aged statesman had responded with the 
following sentiments on the questions involved ; 
‘““The question presented by the letters you 
have sent me is the most momentous which 
has ever been offered to my contemplation 
since that of independence. . . . Our first and 
fundamental maxim should be, never to en- 
tangle ourselves in the broils of Europe. Our 
second, never to suffer Europe to intermeddle 
with cis-Atlantic affairs.” Mr. Jefferson fa- 
vored accepting Mr. Canning’s proposal, as did 
Mr. Madison, who was also consulted. The 
final enunciation of the main branch of the 
“ Monroe doctrine” was made in the following 
language, in the President's message of Decem- 
ber 2, 1823: ‘We owe it to candor, and to 
the amicable relations existing between the 
United States and the allied powers, to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portion of 
this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety. With the existing colonies or depend- 
encies of any European power we have not in- 
terfered, and shall not interfere, but with the 
governments who have declared their inde- 
pendence and maintained it, and whose inde- 
pendence we have, on great consideration and 
on just principles, acknowledged, we could 
not view any interposition for the purpose of 
oppressing them, or controlling in any other 
manner their destiny, by any European power, 
in any other light than as the manifestation of 
an untriendly disposition toward the United 
States... . It is impossible that the allied 
powers should extend their political system to 
any portion of either continent without en- 
dangering our peace and happiness. . . . It is 
equally impossible that we should behold such 
an interposition in any form with indifference,” 

This declaration fully served the purpose in- 
tended, and put an end to all designs, if any 
existed, for restoring the authority of Spain 
over its former colonies. It also served as the 
basis of a traditional American policy, hostile 
to the intrusion of any European power on 
the Western Continent, for the purpose of ac- 
quiring new possessions, setting up or extend- 
ing authority, or in any way affecting the sov- 
ereignty of independent states. Whether it 
has any application to a purely commercial en- 
terprise, under the sanction of the government 
within whose territory it is prosecuted, or 
whether it is inconsistent with an internation- 
al guarantee of the neutrality of a commercial’ 
water-way, in which European nations should 
take part for the security of their commercial 
interests, are questions about which there is 
some controversy. 
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PARAGUAY (Repfsiica DEL PARAGUAY). 
Tn our volume for 1874 has been given a state- 
ment of the area, territorial division, popula- 
tion, etc., of this republic. . It may here be added 
that the census of 1876 showed a population of 
293,844, or an increase of about 83 per cent 
since the date of the previous census, at which 
time the number of inhabitants was computed 
at 221,079. It may be curious to remark that 
of this last number 106,254 were females! 
The losses in the late disastrous war with the 
Argentine Republic and Brazil were reckoned 
at half the total number of inhabitants—170,- 
000 males, by battle and disease (chiefly the 
latter), and 50,000 women and children by 
famine and exposure in the forests. The aver- 
age proportion of male to female births is 
very nearly as eight to nine. The figures 
above given, for 1876, include 6,000 foreigners, 
as follows: 1,500 Brazilians, 2,500 Italians, 
600 Portuguese, 400 Argentines, 250 Spaniards, 
150 Austrians, 120 French, 90 Germans, 80 
English, 80 Uruguayans, and 230 of other 
nationalities. The capital, Asuncion, had in 
1876 a population of 19,463. 

The President (provisional) of the Republic 
is General B. Caballero; and the Cabinet was 
made up of the following ministers: Foreign 
Affairs, Sefior J. S. Decoud; Interior, Colonel 
Duarte (ad interim); Finance, Sefior J. A. 
Jara; Justice and Public Worship, Sefior J. A. 
Bazar4s; War, Colonel Duarte. 

Military service is obligatory for all male 
citizens between the ages of eighteen and fifty- 
five; but the standing army has, from motives 
of economy, been reduced to 500 men—150 
horse and 350 foot. 

The national revenue, which is mainly de- 
rived from the customs department, figures in 
the budget for 1877 at $295,570, and the ex- 
penditure at $228,650, leaving a surplus of 
$66,920. 

All export duties were abolished in 1877. 

The following table shows the amount and 
branches of the expenditure, as estimated in 
the budget for the year 1879: 





EXPENDITURES. 
CONST OSB ira- sured. ulolota chsjaere™ cisiniehs cistese oiialsiets $27,470 
PV RCCWLLY Opis tele: sssla wjeiaiesctuafilecate 34,020 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs... 9,720 
fe of the Interior...... 41,870 
sf OL, HIBANCO, 36 :.'vaiccningleet janes eee 86,660 
ae OL SUSHIOR, (GLC, shies asanucencmcahir 72,948 
i of War and Marino... .o..000ecse 08 47,343 
MUO Lrenata aint ois atic cies 9(sjs:eieiais einie’s 2 eisiniees $270,031 


It should here be observed that in the fore- 
going total of expenditure is not included the 
interest on the national debt, nor the cost of 
maintenance of the army. 

The home debt of Paraguay has been re- 
duced to an insignificant sum, partly by the 
proceeds of sales of Government lands and 
partly by a specific additional import of 20 per 
cent. But the old British debt, consisting of 
two loans contracted in 1871 and 1872 in Lon- 
don—the first of the nominal amount of 
£1,000,000, and the second of £2,000,000, each 
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bearing 8 per cent interest—is rapidly increas- 
ing, no payments having been made on either 
interest or sinking fund since 1874. Indeed, 
according to the report of the select Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Foreign Loans, “no 
part of the previous payments was provided by 
the Government of Paraguay, but the whole 
was derived from the proceeds of the loans 
themselves.” Issued at the price of 80, the 
loans above mentioned were hypothecated on 
the public lands of the republic, valued at 
£19,380,000. Besides these onerous obliga- 
tions, Paraguay groans under the weight of an 
immense war indemnity of $236,000,000, ac- 
cording to treaty stipulations consequent upon 
the war of 1865-70. Of this last indebted- 
ness, $200,000,000 represent the amount due to 
Brazil, $35,000,000 that to the Argentine Re- 
public, and $1,000,000 that to Uruguay. 

The imports, of which about three fourths 
are from Great Britain and the remainder 
from Continental Europe (principally Ger- 
many), were of the total value of $956,000 in 
1879, and $1,030,000 in 1880; the exports for 
the same years having been of the values of 
$1,582,000 and $1,163,000 respectively. The 
yield of the customs department in the former 
of these two years was $216,000, and in the 
latter $320,000. The chief articles imported 
were: cotton fabrics, $200,000; wine, $70,- 
000; flour, $31,000; rice, $29,000; beer, $18,- 
600; sacking, $17,000 ; woolen and silk fabrics, 
petroleum, glass and china ware, ete. The ex- 
ports consisted mainly of maté, or Paraguay 
tea, 4,800,000 kilogrammes; tobacco, 1,100,- 
000 kilogrammes; cigars, 12,608,958; oranges, 
14,400,000; hides, 47,522; tanners’ bark, 34,930 
kilogrammes; tapioca, 264,000 kilogrammes ; 
essence of orange-leaves, cabinet-woods, rum, 
maize, leather, etc. The very favorable re- 
ports from two consignments of maté sent 
to Italy, encouraged the belief that a large 
market might be opened up there for that 
product. 

The only railway is that from the capital to 
Paraguary, some forty-five miles; and the only 
telegraph, that connected with the line just 
mentioned. The yield of the post-office de- 
partment in 1880 was $1,872. 

By dint of well-directed industry, under the 
auspices of a good government, Paraguay ap- 
pears to be slowly but surely recovering from 
the prostration consequent upon her late war. 
The Congress had passed a bill to promote Eu- 
ropean immigration, and a vote of over $30,- 
000 had been made for that purpose. From 
March 16, 1880, to February 15, 1881, the sit- 
ting mixed Paraguayo-Argentine Commission 
had decided on one hundred and twenty-eight 
claims, of the total amount of $483,959. It 
was expected to finish by the end of the year 
with the Paraguayo - Brazilian claims. The 
Paraguayan Government had delivered to that 
of Brazil $8,950,883 in bonds, the interest ac- 
crued on which is $916,284. A law had been 
passed authorizing the establishment of a bank, 
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with a capital of $500,000. New colonies, 
sugar-factories, and other industries, were in 
contemplation, and some already started. But 
the best proof of the improved condition of 
things in Paraguay is the increased value of 
the Government promises to pay. ‘Treasury- 
orders, which were as low as 8 per cent, have 
risen to over 25 since General Caballero en- 
tered office; and the hopes of the English 
bondholders are not altogether groundless, 
The exports are augmenting, and it has been 
asserted that in the course of a few years Par- 
aguay “ will regain its position among the states 
of the Plate.” 

PATTERSON, Rosert, born in Cappagh, 
county of Tyrone, Ireland, January 12, 1792; 
died in Philadelphia, August 7, 1881. His 
father was actively engaged in organizing the 
Irish rebellion of 1798, and after that effort 
escaped to America, settling near old Middle- 
town Presbyterian Church, in Delaware Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. Here his son received such 
instruction as was obtainable at the ordinary 
schools of that day, effectively supplemented 
by judicious home-training. After leaving 
school, he assisted his father—whose robust 
frame and magnetic influence over men he had 
inherited—in the management of his farm, 
finding time to participate in all manner of 
athletic exercises, in many of which, horse- 
manship especially, he attained singular pre- 
eminence. Later on, he went to live in Phila- 
delphia, where he entered the counting-house 
of Edward Thomson, the leading American 
merchant in the China trade. In the war of 
that period Robert Patterson was commis- 
sioned first-lieutenant of infantry, and after- 
ward served on the personal staff of General 
Bloomfield. It is recorded of him that his 
skill and intrepidity saved a North Carolina 
vessel, lying in the Delaware River in 1814, 
which was in imminent danger from a British 
seventy-four, one of a fleet blockading Phila- 
delphia. After the conclusion of peace and 
the disbandment of his regiment, Captain Pat- 
terson returned to the business he had origi- 
nally chosen. In his early manhood he found 
time to exercise a great influence in local poli- 
tics. He was one of “the five Colonel Patter- 
sons” in the Pennsylvania Convention that 
nominated Andrew Jackson for the presidency, 
and engaged in that campaign with all the en- 
thusiasm of his nature. His last appearance 
before the people as a candidate for civil office 
was in 1836, when he headed the Democratic 
electoral ticket, and became president of the 
electoral college which cast the vote of Penn- 
sylvania for Martin Van Buren, 

On the occasion of President Jackson’s first 
official visit to Philadelphia, June, 1833, the 
city councils violated the custom of granting 
the use of Independence Hall to such citizens 
as might desire to pay their respects to him, 
and refused it. General Patterson entertained 
the President at his residence in the evening, 
after escorting him through the principal 
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streets of the city at the head of the largest 
body of citizen soldiery ever assembled there 
before the civil war. The municipal authori- 
ties, to manifest their disapprobation of Jack- 
son, had arranged a counter-procession, entire- 
ly civic, with Black Hawk, just brought in 
prisoner from the Northwest, at its head. 
General Patterson halted his column long 
enough to let the carriage containing the may- 
or and Black Hawk pass, then, posting the 
First Troop to bar all further egress in that 
direction, sent a staff officer to say to Black 
Hawk that his “‘young men” would be glad 
to show him how many more, besides those he 
had already encountered in the West, he would 
have to fight if he made trouble again. 

At the October election of 1838 in Pennsy]- 
vania, when the fever of party spirit threat- 
ened a popular outbreak, General Patterson 
obeyed the Governor’s call for troops with his 
entire division, and by his firmness and pru- 
dence prevented a resort to arms, General 
Patterson’s military services were efficacious 
on various occasions in quelling local disturb- 
ances, notably the ‘‘ Red Row riots” in 1838, 
and the “ Native American riots” in 1844. 

When volunteers were called for in the 
spring of 1846, for the Mexican War, General 
Patterson was appointed major-general, and, 
reporting in person to General Taylor, was 
placed in command at Camargo. Of the 13,- 
000 volunteers turned over to him, 4,500 were 
on the sick-list. When they were fit for serv- 
ice, he was directed to meet General Taylor 
at Victoria, with a view to a combined move- 
ment on Tampico. Patterson’s march of two 
hundred and fifty miles, partly through a desert 
without water, was accomplished without loss. 
He was directed to move against Tampico, 
about two bundred and ten miles distant, and 
the town surrendered to him without resist- 
ance. From this point Patterson’s division 
was transferred by water to General Scott’s 
column, with which, at the siege of Vera 
Oruz, he rendered conspicuous services. He 
remained with the army until the conclusion of 
the peace, to which his prudent counsel and 
good offices largely conduced. 

After the war General Patterson resumed 
his mercantile pursuits, and the command of 
the Pennsylvania militia. 

The civil war found him the oldest major- 
general in continuous commission in the United 
States. He was selected in April to command 
the Pennsylvania troops, and General Scott 
placed him over the Department of Washing- 
ton, which then included the States of Mary- 
land, Delaware, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia. On the 
day he received the order, he confided his large 
private business to others, concentrated his en- 
ergies upon the effective organization of a vol- 
unteer army, and such other preparations as 
he deemed essential to ultimate success. Un- 
limited powers were conferred upon him, with 
authority to suspend the writ of habeas cor- 
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pus, and to declare martial law. His own di- 
vision, filled up from the éite of Philadelphia, 
responded to his call with enthusiasm, and 
were followed so promptly by the flower of the 
Pennsylvanian youth that her quota of four- 
teen regiments was swollen to twenty-five, all 
accepted by him before the Administration had 
opportunity to reject the overplus, 

One of his first demonstrations was to hold 
in check the turbulent spirits of the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, and cement Delaware more 
firmly to the Union, by sending the superb light 
battery of Sherman to manceuvre near Easton, 
Maryland. Through the strenuous exertions 
of General Patterson, communication between 
Philadelphia and the capital was re-opened by 
means of a new route via Annapolis, after the 
insurgents had effectually cut it off. Access to 
Washington thus secured, General Patterson 
sent the old volunteer artillery regiment of 
Pennsylvania, commanded by his oldest son, 
Colonel Francis E. Patterson, to unite with 
Sherman’s battery in re-opening the route 
through Baltimore. Having done this, and 
the Government declining to receive into serv- 
ice the men called from Pennsylvania, Gen- 
eral Patterson took the field with the residue 
of the army he had gathered. 

Mustered out of the service of the United 
States at the expiration of his term, he re- 
turned home to find popular prejudice arrayed 
against him on account of his position during 
the campaign on the upper waters of the Po- 
tomac, anterior to the first battle of Manassas 
Unable to defend himself by revealing facts 
that might be prejudicial to the public service, 
General Patterson devoted himself to the ex- 
trication of his private affairs from the con- 
fusion into which they had fallen while he was 
engaged in military operations. At the end of 
four years, when all necessity for silence had 
passed away, he published his ‘‘ Narrative of 
the Campaign in the Valley of the Shenan- 
doah,” which produced a marked effect on the 
public mind. 

In the management of his mercantile busi- 
ness he showed remarkable capacity. Be- 
sides being an extensive real-estate owner, 
he was a prominent manufacturer of cotton 
goods, and maintained over four thousand em- 
ployés in his cotton-mills. He was also large- 
ly interested in sugar-refineries at New Or- 
leans, as well as in seven cotton-plantations in 
Georgia and Tennessee. His estate was vari- 
ously estimated at from $2,000,000 to $3,000,- 
000. 

PEMBERTON, General Jomy C., born in 
Philadelphia, 1817; died at Penn Lyn, Penn- 
sylvania, July 18, 1881. He graduated from 
- West Point in 1837, and was promoted second- 
lieutenant of the Fourth Artillery, with which 
he served in the Florida War against the Semi- 
nole Indians. He was engaged in the action 
of Locha Hatchee in 1838. In 1840 he was 
ordered to the Northern frontier to aid in 
quelling the disturbances on the Canadian bor- 
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der at Detroit. A year later found him at 
Forts Mackinac and Brody, Michigan, at Buf- 
falo, and in 1842 in garrison at Fortress Mon- 
roe, Virginia. On the 19th of March, 1842, he 
was made first-lieutenant in the Fourth Artil- 
lery, and at the breaking out of the Mexican 
War he was aide-de-camp to General Worth, 
participating in the battles of Palo Alto, Resaca 
de la Palma, and Monterey, as also in the siege 
of Vera Cruz. For his gallantry at Monterey, 
in 1846, he was brevetted captain, and at Mo- 
lino dei Rey, major. He was present at the 
storming of Chapultepec; and at the assault 
and capture of the city of Mexico he was 
wounded. In 1850 he became full captain, 
and at the termination of hostilities was trans- 
ferred, first to Florida, and subsequently to 
New Orleans barracks. In 1856-57 he was on 
frontier duty at Fort Leavenworth, engaged in 
quelling disturbances on the Kansas border. 
He took part in the Utah Expedition of 1857- 
58, and remained in the West until 1861, when 
he was in garrison at Washington Arsenal, D. 
C. He resigned from the United States serv- 
ice on the 26th of April, 1861, and, entering 
the Confederate service as a colonel of cay- 
alry, was appointed assistant adjutant to Gen- 
eral Joseph E. Johnston. In 1862 he was 
made a brigadier-general, and in the latter 
part of that year a lieutenant-general, and ap- 
pointed to the command of the army operating 
in Mississippi. General Pemberton was de- 
feated at Champion Hills in 1863, and subse- 
quently besieged in Vicksburg with his army, 
then numbering about thirty-four thousand 
men. On the surrender of that post, July 4, 
1863, General Grant met General Pemberton in 
person, and the terms of capitulation were ar- 
ranged between them. The paroled prisoners 
numbered about twenty-seven thousand, two 
fifths of whom were sick or wounded. At the 
close of the war he was acting as inspector of 
artillery at Charleston, South Carolina. Sub- 
sequently he engaged in farming near Warren- 
ton, Fauquier County, Virginia. In 1875 he 
went to Philadelphia, where be resided until 
his death. 

PENNSYLVANIA. The session of the 
Legislature began early in January, 1881, and 
ended early in June. This body consisted of 
32 Republicans, 16 Democrats, and 2 Green- 
backers in the Senate, and 121 Republicans, 
78 Democrats, 1 Greenbacker, and 1 Fusion- 
ist (Democrat and Greenbacker) in the House. 
The first matter of importance was the elec- 
tion of a United States Senator to succeed 
William A. Wallace, who was renominated by 
the Democrats, A Republican caucus was 
held on the 18th of January, which was at- 
tended by ninety-five members, and, on the 
third ballot, nominated Henry W. Oliver, who 
received 79 votes, a majority of the entire 
Republican membership of the Legislature. 
Most of the Republicans who refused to at- 
tend the caucus decided to vote for Galusha 
A. Grow. The first ballot, which was taken 
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on the 18th of January, showed 95 votes for 
Oliver, 56 for Grow, 93 for Wallace, and 
four scattering. The contest was prolonged 
through thirty-four ballots in the joint con- 
vention until the 23d of February, when, on 
the thirty-fifth ballot, a compromise having 
been effected between the two Republican fac- 
tions, John I. Mitchell was elected by a vote of 
150, to 92 for Wallace and two scattering. 

Among the laws enacted at this session were 
an act to punish frauds upon life-insurance 
companies by agents, physicians, and others; 
and also an act supplementary to the school 
law. It abolishes all distinction of race or 
color in the public schools. The following are 
its provisions: 

Sxorron 1. That hereafter it shall be unlawful for 
any school director, superintendent, or teacher to 
make any distinction whatever on account of or by 
reason of the race or color of any pupil or scholar 
who may be in attendance upon or seeking admission 
to any public or common school maintained wholly or 
in gut under the school laws of this Commonwealth. 

Suc. 2. That the twenty-fourth section of an act 
of Assembly approved the 8th day of May, a. p. 1854, 
entitled ‘‘ An act for the regulation and continuance 
of a system of education by common schools,” which 
section is as follows: ‘¢ That the directors or con- 
trollers of the several districts of the State are hereby 
authorized and required to establish within their re- 
spective districts separate schools for the tuition of 


negro and mulatto children whenever such separate 


schools can be so located as to accommodate twenty 
or more pupils; and whenever such separate schools 
shall be established and kept open four months in any 
year, the directors or controllers shall not be com- 

elled to admit such pupils into any other school of 
the district: Paid, That in cities or boroughs the 
board of controllers shall provide for such schools out 
of the general funds assessed and collected by uni- 
form taxation for educational purposes,” be and the 
same is hereby repealed. 


The report of the State Treasurer for the 
fiscal year ending November 30th shows §$7,- 
001,782 receipts, $6,926,810 disbursements, and 
a balance in the Treasury on that date of $1,- 
890,019. Of the disbursements $421,801 were 
for the redemption of State debt. Of the bal- 
ance, $911,037 belongs to the general fund, and 
the remainder to the sinking fund, the Febru- 
ary debt interest being payable out of this 
portion. The total debt of Pennsylvania on 
December Ist was $21,140,188. The Treasurer 
is of opinion that the State taxation can be 
reduced, and still leave sufficient revenue to 
meet all the necessary requirement of the State 
government in the future. For the current 
fiscal year he estimates that the revenues will 
be $6,015,000, and the necessary expenses of 
the Commonwealth $5,261,593. 

The amount of money paid in the State, in 
the year 1880, to companies of Pennsylvania 
and other States, for fire, marine, life, and acci- 
dent insurance, was as follows: 
Premium receipts of Pennsylvania life com- 

panies from business in this State.......... 


Premium receipts of life companies of other 
States from business in Pennsylvania...... 


$1,558,183 67 
8,490,618 04 


Total premium receipts of life companies 


in Pennsylvania,.....+-+-+++-+eseeeeee $5,048,801 71 


(27 


Brought forward......scceesssecseevees 
Premium receipts of Pennsylva- 
nia stock, fire, and marine com- 
panies in the State........... $2,508,887 83 
Receipts of Pennsylvania mutual 
companies from policies and 
assessments in the State,..... 


$5,048,801 71 


1,242,072 29 








Total receipts of Pennsylvania fire compa- 
nies in the State. ......... ces secseees 
Premium receipts of other State and foreign 
fire and marine companies..........++--+5+ 


8,745,960 12 
8,144,561 86 


Total paid for insurance in Pennsylvania 
for 1880 22... eee cree eee eee eee e eee ees $11,939,328 19 


The aggregate is $496,412.82 greater than 
the total sum paid for insurance for the year 
1879. Life companies show an increase of 
$71,097.78 of premiums in the State, divided 
thus: home companies, $59,044.18 ; companies 
of other States, $12,053.60. 

The Commissioner of Insurance describes 
the method by which “assessment life-insur- 
ance companies” are organized and chartered. 
He says: “‘ The general practice of companies 
organized under the act of 1876 to ‘insure 
lives’ upon the assessment plan is to issue 
policies agreeing to pay, not a fixed and cer- 
tain sum of money, but a sum to be deter- 
mined by the result of an assessment, after the 
manner of beneficial societies. There are good 
reasons for the opinion that this practice is 
without warrant of law, that these companies 
can issue none other than policies of insur- 
ance, and that a policy of insurance must pro- 
vide absolutely and unconditionally for the 
payment of a certain sum at maturity. 

“It is not possible,” says the commissioner, 
“to make an accurate classification of assess- 
ment companies. They assume many forms, 
from the purely beneficial order to those am- 
bitious to be ranked among substantial life-in- 
surance companies. They may, however, be 
divided into three classes: 

‘©4, Beneficial societies and orders instituted 
mainly for charitable purposes. These dis- 
tribute benefits in case of death, sickness, and 
disability, do not employ agents, and are con- 
ducted at comparatively little cost to the mem- 
bers. 

“9. Organizations conducting the business 
of life insurance on the co-operative plan with 
agents and all the machinery of life com- 
panies. These generally issue absolute poli- 
cies of insurance, to pay which at maturity 
they are not required by law to maintain a re- 
serve. They rely upon assessments and partial 
accumulations. 

“3. Gambling organizations, whose main 
purpose is to speculate in the lives of old per- 
sons and promote the individual interests of 
officers and agents, who are the principal bene- 
ficiaries.”’ 

After stating that since his last annual re- 
port 131 assessment life companies have been 
incorporated, he argues that there is no public 
necessity for the incorporation of so many of 
these companies, and declares that their main 
purpose is not to afford the benefits of good 
and safe insurance, but to enable the officers 
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to make money and speculate in the lives of 
others. Forty-two companies reported to 
this department their business for the year 
1880. 

From these reports it appears that the com- 
panies named had a total income from applica- 
tions, assessments, and miscellaneous sources, 
amounting to $1,853,988.74, which was all ex- 
pended excepting the sum of $3,218.74. The 
sum of $906,867.67, or 67 per cent of the 
entire income, was used in. the payment of 
death-claims or returned to members; the sum 
of $96,698.64, or 7 per cent of the income, 
was paid to officers; the sum of $242,889.93, 
or 18 per cent of the income, was paid to 
agents; and the sum of $104,313.76, or 74 per 
cent, was paid for general expenses. Thus it 
appears that in the aggregate more than 32 
per cent of the money collected by these com- 
panies was absorbed by the expenses of man- 
agement, 

About 40 per cent of the entire business of 
the companies was done by the United Breth- 
ren Mutual Aid Society of Lebanon, whose ex- 
perience showsmore favorable results than the 
aggregated experience of the other companies. 
Deducting the business of the United Breth- 
ren, the remaining companies received from 
applications, assessments, and other sources, 
$812,014.57, of which sum $480,596.24, or 
53 per cent, was expended in death-claims or 
returned to members; $73,142.10, or 9 per 
cent, was paid to officers; $196,287.04, or 24 
per cent, to agents; and 10 per cent to miscel- 
laneous expenses: showing an expenditure of 
43 per cent of the entire income in manage- 
ment. Twenty-three companies organized in 
1880, or at the close of 1879, received $265,125 
in premiums and assessments. Of this sum 70 
per cent, or $186,796, went to officers, agents, 
expenses, and 25 per cent, or $66,886, to pay 
death-losses or return premiums, leaving a bal- 
ance of less than 5 per cent, or $11,448, unex- 
pended. Included in the above number are 
twelve companies that collected $48,673, spent 
$38,520, and did not pay a dollar for death- 
losses. 

The Western Pennsylvania Hospital is com- 
posed of two departments, the medical and 
surgical in Pittsburg, and that for the insane 
at Dixmont, eight miles distant. The number 
of patients at Dixmont, September 80, 1879, 
was 609; during the year ending September 
30, 1880, 238 were admitted, making the total 
number under treatment during that period 
847. Of these, 249 were discharged or died, 
leaving in the institution at the end of the year 
598 patients. On the 380th of September, 1879, 
there were 105 patients in the medical and 
surgical department; 795 have been since ad- 
mitted, making the number 900 under treat- 
ment during the year. Of these, 784 were 
discharged or died, leaving in the hospital on 
September 80, 1880, 116 patients. 

The report of the trustees of the Hospital 
for the Insane at Danville, for the year end- 
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ing September 30, 1880, shows the following: 
The number of patients in the hospital at 
the beginning of the year was 253 males and 
191 females; total, 444. The admissions dur- 
ing the year were 113 males and 59 females; 
total, 172, making the whole number under 
treatment, for the period covered by the report, 
366 males and 250 females; total, 616. The 
discharges were 148 males and 89 females; 
total, 232. Of these, 17 males and 18 females 
were considered restored, 56 improved, 106 
stationary, and 35 died. The number remain- 
ing at the end of the year was 384, of whom 
223 were males and 161 females, or 60 less 
than at the beginning. This diminution is the 
result of the transfer to the Norristown Hos- 
pital, near the end of August, of all the Phila- 
delphia patients (92) at that time in the hospi- 
tal which were supported at public expense. 
The receipts of the hospital from all sources, 
including $10,000 from the State Treasury, 
were $89,273.86, and the expenditures $89,- 
§39.48, making the average weekly cost per 
patient, $3.82. This includes everything—sal- 
aries, repairs, and insurance. 

There were, in 1880, 7,037 graded schools in 
the State, an increase of 232 during the year. 
It is a remarkable fact that while the increase 
in the number of pupils was only 1,570, the in- 
crease in the average attendance was 13,955. 
The whole number of pupils on the rolis was 
937,810, and the average attendance 601,627, 
or 77 per cent. The average length of the 
school term remains about the same, seven 
months. The average cost of tuition for each 
pupil per month is only seventy-five cents, 
which shows a very economical administration 
of the school system. The expenditures of all 
kinds during the year, exclusive of orphan and 
normal schools, amounted to $7,482,577.75. 
The school property of the State was valued 
at $25,467,097. The total indebtedness of all 
the school districts in the State, cities included, 
was only $2,648,495.84, and there remained in 
the school board treasuries, at the end of the 
year, $1,425,213.16. 

The report of the Superintendent of Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Schools, for the year ending May 381, 
1881, shows that there were under the super- 
vision of the department 2,602 children. Be- 
sides these, there were in scattered homes and 
receiving ‘‘out-door relief” twenty-eight oth- 
ers. The increase over the preceding year was 
twenty-two. The whole amount expended by 
the State for the support of these schools has 
been $7,252,695. The Legislature of 1878 pro- 
vided that no more children should be admitted 
into these schools after the 1st of June, 1882, 
and that they should be finally closed on the 1st 
of June, 1885. 

According to the census of 1880, the total 
net debt of the State, both local and of the 
State proper, is $114,078,842. The following 
table shows it in detail, the word “local” be- 
ing used to comprise county, township, city, 
borough, and school-district debts: 
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DEBT, Local. State. Total. 
Bonded debt....... $107,248,000} $22,076,845 | $129,824,845 
Floating debt...... 5,353,601 113,845 5,467,446 
Gross debt......... 112,601,601] 22,199,669 184,792,270 
Sinking-fund....... 19,440,351 1,808,577 20,718,928 
Netidebtec.c cacees 93,191,250} 20,882,092 114,073,342 





The counties having the largest net debt 
are: 









Allegheny....... $21,594,001 | Delaware......... $1,044,896 
Berks.... he 1,248,535 | Erie...... .. 1,194,589 
Chester. . 954,821 | Lancaster 1,185,116 
Crawford 761,925 | Lehigh... Nee TesCOe 
Dauphin... 1,472:259 | Schuylkill........ 745,878 





These figures represent the sum of the debts 
owed by all the corporate divisions of the 
counties with the county debt proper. The 
net county debt proper of Allegheny County 
is $4,839,254; of Berks, $180,000; Chester, 
$418,020; Crawford, 290,000; Dauphin, $283,- 
278; Delaware, $473,200; Erie, $9,114; Lan- 
caster, $368,972; Lehigh, $73,349; and Schuyl- 
kill, $254,900. 

The following counties have no debt as coun- 
ties: Adams, Butler, Cambria, Fayette, Fulton, 
Green, Lycoming, Northampton, Snyder, Sus- 
quehanna, Union, Washington, Westmoreland, 
and Wyoming. 

The total township debt of the State is $389,- 
051, of which $293,568 is floating. There are 
twenty-nine cities in the State, each having 
over 7,500 population. Their net debt and its 
per capita are shown in the following table: 




















CITIES AND TOWNS. Net debt, Aetidebt per 

| capita. 
A Vento 2 chee ciel tiawieleisieb $430,443 $23 82 
Allegheny City............| 1,596,429 20 29 
PAMOONG ceased ecte-s+6 Fis 350,000 1T 75 
Carbondale .............+- | 9,369 1 22 
Chester sens pail aie. steiner 857,084 23 81 
Columbia 151,500 18 23 
Danville 178,767 92 95 
Easton 219,949 18 46 
Bias =. wo’ 1,148,729 41 43 
Harrisburg. 1,065,300 84 59 
Johnstown 87,000 4 42 
Lancaster 464,142 18 02 
Lebanon 803,700 85 1T 
McKeesport ..........--.- 119,100 14 50 
Meadville, cfencic secisteisiei=2's 77,699 8 TT 
Wie Osstle ..o..-0cieedens 72,624 8 63 
Norristowii. .....cccceece 81,200 6 22 
Philadelphia; ... 02.2.1. 54,228,844 64 02 
PitpsDUree se Mies ia-icie ore 14,134,296 90 83 
PHtiSvilkoa der esateoasieeas « 80,442 6 15 
RG BULB ecient > abletoreietel etal 3 999,000 23 08 
Scerantonyeeeccenct Sr 825,202 T 09 
Shamokin ......... 87.630 4 60 
Shenandoah...... 72,800 6 98 
Titusville.... 828,267 86 28 
Wilkesbarre . 95,096 4 0T 
Williamsport....... 651,272 84 40 
Miorkisssstectecins saronow oaae 33,000 2 36 





The debt of Philadelphia city in detail is: 





On ded eeeinectetd ace enicleeletsieiarelslsiessierereinie.s $70,970,042 
BiToatin Baepeyeiste acetate = stolate ctalealeies-ielolele «cle se 1,294,554 
GQrOSS eres ieee ne ee aeranas,s $72,264.596 
Sinking-fund............-+02- eeeeeeee 18,040,752 
Niobe suse eeencisisiat mnpinea ate maltiewl sii $54,223,844 


The following is the official return of the 
population of towns and cities in Pennsylvania 
of 10,000 inhabitants and upward: 
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Philadelphia......... 846,984 | Altoona........-++++ 19,716 
PACES DUN casi ateterererniors 156,881 ; Williamsport. . 18,984 
Allegheny........... 78,681 | Allentown.. 18,063 
Scranton,...... ... 45,850 | Chester.... 14,996 
Reading ... 43,280 | York .... .. 18,940 
Harrisburg 80,760 | Pottsville ............ 18,253 
We eae ceatececteeee 27,730 | Morristown.......... 13,064 
Lancaster........00 25; 759 | Wastoni cs. sweaenerree 11,924 
Wilkesbarre......... 28,339 | Shenandoah,......... 10,148 


In the production of iron and steel in blast- 
furnaces, rolling-mills, steel-works, forges, and 
bloomeries, Pennsylvania takes the first rank. 
The capital invested in these industries in the 
United States in 1880 amounted to $230,971,- 
884, of which Pennsylvania furnished 46 per 
cent. The total product was 7,265,140 tons, 
of which Pennsylvania produced 3,616,668, or 
nearly 50 per cent. 

The following counties are the principal cen- 
ters of production of iron and steel: Alle- 
gheny, 848,146 tons; Lehigh, 324,875; North- 
ampton, 322,882; Cambria, 260,140; Dauphin, 
223,676; Berks, 213,580; Mercer, 182,881 ; 
Montgomery, 168,628; Lackawanna, 151,273. 

Of 3,781,021 tons of pig-iron and direct cast- 
ings produced in 1880, in twenty-two States, 
Pennsylvania made 1,930,314 tons, or 51 per 
cent. Of 2,353,248 tons of rolled iron of all 
kinds produced in twenty-nine States and Ter- 
ritories in 1880, Pennsylvania made 46 per cent. 

The total production of rails for 1880 was 
1,217,497 tons. Of the total production of 
rails, Pennsylvania made 47 per cent. 

Of steel ingots, the total production in 1880 
was 985,208 tons. Of this, Pennsylvania made 
56 per cent. Of the production of Bessemer 
steel rails, Pennsylvania made 55 per cent. 

The total product of iron-ore in the United 
States in 1880 was 8,022,398 tons, of which 
Pennsylvania produced more than any other 
State, viz., 2,178,415 tons, or 27:09 per cent. 
The principal ore-producing counties are: Le- 
high, 321,322 tons; Lebanon, 285,629; Berks, 
252,940 ; Blair, 154,914; Northampton, 104,- 
788, The State produced, in 1880, 28,640,819 
tons of anthracite, being the entire product of 
the country except 6,176 tons. It also pro- 
duces more bituminous coal than any other 
State, viz., 18,425,163 tons in 1880, out of a 
total of 42,420,581 tons for the United States. 
Of barley, it produced 438,100 bushels; buck- 
wheat, 3,593,326; corn, 45,821,531; oats, 33,- 
841,439; rye, 8,683,621; wheat, 19,462,405, 

The Republican State Convention met at 
Harrisburg on the 8th of September, and nomi- 
nated General Silas M. Baily, of Fayette Coun- 
ty, for State Treasurer. The platform adopted 
contained the following among other resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That the Republican poy of Pennsyl- 
vania is in most hearty accord with the Administra- 
tion of President Garfield, and, while uniting in the 
prayers of all good people for his speedy recovery, 
pledges continued fealty and most active support in 
prompt and courageous correction of, all governmental 
abuses. As Republicans, we are in favor of any prop- 
er, well-considered reform, either in. government, 
nation, State, municipality or county, and. we court 
suggestions to any or all of these ends, and only ask 
that in their advocacy well-established safeguards 
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shall not be hastily supplemented by ee 
The Administration of President Garfield has set the 
right example in this direction, and, while firmly ad- 
hering to the pee and better practices of the 
great party which called it into existence, it yet insists 
upon faithfulness and honesty in every branch of the 

ublic service. The bullet of the assassin should not 
interrupt this work. It should be pursued while its 
author lives, and beyond his life, if through increas- 
ing misfortune it should be taken away. 

‘Resolved, That the Republican party has ever been 
progressive and reformatory, and while realizing that 
nothing in government is wholly right, we desire to be 
always brave to seek every avenue of approach to the 
right, to the end that all our people may enjoy ever 
the increasing blessings of good government. 

Resolved, That in any revision of our tariff legisla- 
tion which may be made, care shall be taken to dis- 
eriminate in favor of our own industries, and thereby 

romote the causes which are rapidly making Amer- 
ica the controlling power in the finances as it already 
is the established leader in political thought. 


The Democratic State Convention convened 
at Williamsport on the 28th of September, and 
nominated Orange Noble, of Erie. The plat- 
form adopted contained the following among 
other resolutions : 


Resolved, That we, the Democratic party of Penn- 
gylvania, in convention assembled declare: 

1. For the preservation of the Constitution of the 
United States, home rule, freedom of elections, for 
resistance to revolutionary changes tending to con- 
solidation or empire; against the election of any per- 
gon to the presidency a third time, and against the 
presence of troops at the polls; against the appropria- 
tion of public money for any purpose but the sup- 

ort of Government, and against class legislation 
which despoils labor to build up monopoly. 

2, That the Democratic party, as of old, favors a 
constitutional currency of gold and silver in all forms, 
and coalition with repudiators merits the condemna- 
tion of honest people. The refusal of a Republican 
Administration to accede to the Democratic demand 
for a further reduction in the rate of interest on the 
national debt subjects the Government to a needless 
expense of millions of dollars annually... . 

7. That no monopoly or exclusive right in the 
forces of nature, in grants of eminent domain, in the 
diffusion of information among the pole by telegraph 
and associations for furnishing dispatches to the press, 
or the grant of privileges affecting the daily business 
of the citizen, can or ought rightfully to exist under 
our form of government. These are at all times to 
be subject to such legislative regulation and control 
as the rights and interests of the people demand. 
That the delegated power of Congress to regulate 
commerce among the States and the reserved power 
of the States to regulate the same within their borders 
should be forthwith exercised to prevent unjust dis- 
crimination by common carriers against individuals 
and localities, and all the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of Pennsylvania relative to the exercise and abuse 
of the corporate franchise and the duties of common 
carriers to the public should be enforced without de- 
lay by appropriate legislation. That all governmental 
power nid be used in restraint of monopolies and 
not in aid of them, and simple and speedy remedies 
should be provided by legislative enactment by which 
any citizen injured in his business may, in State and 
Federal courts, by due process of law, have quick, 
certain, and adequate redress for corporate wrongs , 
that vested rights must be protected and respected, 
and great corporations warring between themselves 
to the injury of the public interests and their own 
shareholders must be regulated and controlled by 
wise and effective laws; that franchises, the property 
of the people, shall be granted and exercised solely 
for the public benefit, and subject to immediate and 
absolute forfeiture by due process of law when used 
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for oppression or extortion, or when otherwise abused. 
No corporation should be above the people or the law. 
We thus reaffirm the ancient doctrines of the Demo- 
cratic party and most cordially invite our fellow- 
citizens, of whatever party, to join with us in carry- 
ing out the principles and policy we hereby an- 
nounce, and to the advocacy of which we pledge our- 
selves until the right shall prevail. 

The Greenback State Convention was held 
at Pottsville on the 15th of June. R. W. Jack- 
son, of Mercer County, was nominated. The 
platform which was adopted by this conven- 
tion denounces the aggregation of real estate 
by corporations, when not in actual use; the 
agents of money, commerce, and transporta- 
tion; and claims that the transmission of in- 
telligence should be made subservient to the 
Constitution, and that the voters should de- 
mand the necessary statutes to keep these 
agents under the control of the people; de- 
nounces monopolies; censures the Legislature 
for its failure to pass the anti-freight discrim- 
ination bill; demands protection to American 
labor and produce; denounces national banks 
for their attempt to coerce Congress by with- 
drawal of their circulation; indignantly denies 
the charge of the subsidized press that the 
Greenback-Labor party favors an unlimited 
issue of currency, and declares that only such 
volume of currency as business requires shall 
be issued; denounces the national-bank system 
as legalized robbery; and indorses Weaver aud 
Chambers. 

After the Republican State Convention, 
Charles S. Wolfe announced himself as an in- 
dependent candidate for State Treasurer, and 
appealed for support to those Republicans who 
were dissatisfied with the party management. 
The election resulted in the choice of General 
Baily by a plurality of 6,824. The vote was 
as follows: Baily, 265,295; Noble, 258,471; 
Wolfe, 49,984; Jackson, 14,976; Wilson (Pro- 
hibition), 4,507; scattering, 168. 

After the election the supporters of Mr. 
Wolfe, organized as the Citizens’ Republican 
Association, announced their determination to 
continue their efforts, and issued an address 
which sets forth their objects thus: ‘It is the 
purpose of the Citizens’ Republican Association 
of Pennsylvania to labor for the maintenance 
of the following principles, and the attainment 
of the following objects: The purification and 
preservation of the Republican party; the 
overthrow of bossism; the right of a fairly 
chosen and unfettered majority to nominate ; 
the reform of the civil service; the elevation 
of the intellectual and moral standard of our. 
officials—national, State, and municipal; and 
a ceaseless warfare against the spoils system— 
that fruitful parent of the numberless political 
evils which menace the perpetuation of our 
republican form of government, and which 
led to the cowardly assassination of the Chief 
Magistrate of our nation.” 

Following is the population of Pennsylvania 
by counties, as finally returned by the census 
of 1880, and as reported in 1870: 
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COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. COUNTIES, 1880. 1870. 
Adams...... 92,455 | 380,915 || Elk............. 12,300 8,488 || Montgomery,. .| 96,494 81,612 
Allegheny .. $55,869 | 262,204 || Brie............ 74.688 | 65,973 || Montour....... 15,468 15/344 
Armstrong ...... 47,641 | 48'882 || Fayette......... ps's42 | 48'284 || Northampton...| 70,812 | 61,432 
Beaver ...-....-- 89,605 $6,148 || Forest.......... 4,885 4010 || Northumberland] 58,123 41.444 
Bedford ........+ 34.929 29.635 || Franklin,....... 49.855 | 45,865 pir yadslytoene 97,522 25,447 
Berksatssesccne: 122597 | 106,701 || Fulton... 10,149 9360 || Philadelphia ....| s47170 | 674,022 
Bistros “"7| “go'740 | 881051 || Greene .... aso73 | ab'8sT || Pike............ 9,663 8,436 
Bradford......... 58,541 53,204 Huntingdon 88,954 81,251 Pottens oe» snils 18,797 11.265 
Buckareeedot 68,656 64.336 |; Indiana... 40.527 | 36188 |! Schuylkill....... 129974 | 116/428 
TANUORS caisredios'sice 52,536 86,510 Jefferson .. .| 27,985 21,656 Snyder <..0 ces 17797 15,606 
Cambria. ........ 46811 | 86,569 || Juniata......... 18227 | 17/390 || Somerset....... B3110 | 28,226. 
Cameron........- 5,159 4073 || Lackawanna* ..| 89.269 | ...... 8078 6.191 
Warbonees sca. « 81,923 28,144 Lancaster....... 189,447 121,340 40,854 87,523 
Centre........ “"{| 71999 | 84418 || Lawrence....... 33,312 | 27,298 45,814 | 85,097 
Chester.......... 83,481 T7805 Lebanon........ 88,476 84,096 16,905 15,565 
Clarion. ....... ‘| 40328 | 26,537 |] Lehigh.......... 65,969 | 86,796 8.670 | 47,995 
Clearfield ....... "| 43408 | 25741 || Luzerne........ 133,065 | 160,915 27.981 23,897 
Clinton .......+5 96278 | 23.211 || Lycoming....... 57.486 | 47,626 55,418 | 48,488 
Columbia........ 32.409 | 23,766 || McKean........ 49,565, 8.825 y 33,513 | 88,188 
Crawford ....... 68,607 63,832 Mercéric..sces: 56,161 49,977 78,036 58,719 
Cumberland...... 45,977 | 43.912 || Mifflin.......... 19.577 | 17508 || Wyoming....... 15.598. | 14,585 
Dauphin......... 76,148 60,740 Monroe. .......- 20,175 18,362 OPE eciuesate 87,841 76,184 
Delaware........ 56,101 39,403 : 

Ree Fee fa eee eek ceed eile a deca t des hee soodsnnet eanawete 4,262,891 | 8,521,051 
PERSIA,ta country of Asia. Reigning sov- sia. The Sheik Abdullah was aiming at the 


ereign, the Shah Nasr-ed-Din, born April 24, 
1831; succeeded his father, Shah Mohammed, 
in September, 1848. The heir-apparent to the 
throne, Muzaffer-ed-Din, was born in 1854, and 
has two sons. 

The area of Persia is about 1,647,700 square 
kilometres, or 637,000 square miles. The pop- 
ulation is estimated at about 7,653,606, of whom 
1,963,800 are inhabitants of cities, 8,780,000 
belong to the rural population, and 1,909,800 
are nomads. The population is divided, ac- 
cording to the religion, as follows: 6,860,600 
Shiites, 700,000 Sunnites and other Moham- 
medan sects, 8,000 Parsees, 19,000 Jews, 43,- 
000 Armenians, and 23,000 Nestorians and 
Chaldeans. In 1876 the revenue was esti- 
mated at 34,720,000 francs in money and 
6,360,000 francs in grain, making a total of 
41,080,000 francs, of which 31,000,000 francs 
are direct taxes and 5,000,000 francs customs. 
The expenditure amounted to 40,000,000 francs. 

The first-regular postal service was opened 
in January, 1877. In 1879 the number of 
post-offices was thirty-five ; of letters sent, 
423,608; of postal-cards, 2,400; of printed 
matter, etc., 6,430 pieces. 

The Kurdish troubles in the north of Per- 
sia seem to have been connected with the 
Russian advance in Central Asia and Armenia. 
The followers of the Sheik Abdullah, who 
proved more than a match for the Persian sol- 
diers, were armed with Martini rifles, such as 
were captured from the Turks in the late war 
at Kars and Ardahan. The scene of the inva- 
sion was the great province of Azerbaijan, a 
portion of which projects in the form of a 
wedge between the Russian Trans-Caucasian 
dominion and Turkish Kurdistan, reaching 
nearly to Mount Ararat. The defeat of the 
Persian troops by the Kurds, who captured a 
number of cannon in the engagement, made 
the Kurdish invasion a serious matter for Per- 





* In 1878, from part of Luzerne. 
+ For other statistics, see “ Annual Cyclopedia” for 1880. 


creation of an independent Kurdistan, and, it 
was stated, offered the sovereignty to Abbas 
Mirza, the brother of the Shah. This prince 
was the son of a Kurdish mother, and had 
lived some time in banishment. The Persians 
had more than they could do to keep out the 
Kurds, who make admirable infantry, and, 
armed with breech-loaders, in that mountain- 
ous country were a dangerous foe. But the 
more efficient Turkish troops were quickly 
brought into the field, and deprived the Rus- 
sians of the opportunity, if one were sought, 
of occupying that desirable province, on the 
pretext of bringing assistance to the Shah. 
The defense on the part of the Persians also 
was much more efficient after the appointment 
of Ala-ed-Dauleh to the command of the 
troops. By July peace reigned in nearly the 
entire province. Austrian officers were em- 
ployed to instruct and lead the troops, and con- 
siderable quantities of improved arms were 
brought from Austria. 

The Shah some years ago announced to the 
powers that he had appointed as his successor 
to the throne his second son, Muzatfer-ed- 
Din, who is Governor of Tabreez, to the exclu- 
gion of his eldest son, Massud Mirza, the Zil- 
es-Sultan (“Shadow of the Shah”), who is 
Governor of Ispahan. This act was in accord- 
ance with the Persian custom of making the 
son of the mother of highest birth the heir, as 
the Shah’s second wife was a princess, while 
the first was of lower rank, The Zil-es-Sultan 
has administered the central provinces of Per- 
sia for several years, and by his extortions ac- 
quired great wealth. A large loan which he 
made to his father recently was given on the 
condition that he should receive larger powers 
than before. He is the more resolute of the 
two princes, and the enlargement of his an- 
thority which he obtained is intended probably 
to enable him the better to dispute his broth- 
er’s title to the throne upon the demise of the 
present Shah. <A conflict between the brothers 
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would take the form of a civil war between the 
north and the south of Persia. If Russia took 
the part of the northern claimant, Great Brit- 
ain might be impelled to take sides with the 
other, and Persia be divided into two king- 
doms dominated by the two great rival powers. 

The governorship of Kermanshah was con- 

‘ferred upon Massud Mirza in addition to his 
other oftices, making him the ruler of more 
than half Persia. 

Six great schemes for railroads in Persia 
have been proposed. The British scheme of 
an international railway from Scutari to India 
does not seem as near accomplishment as it did 
afew yearsago. This route would lead through 
Bagdad, Ispahan, Yezd, and Bunder Abbas, 
and thence along the coast of Kurrachee. The 
English have proposed also to merely connect 
India with Persia, and Russia and Turkey have 
each planned to extend their railway systems 
into Persia. The Persians have projected a 
railroad net-work of their own, with inter- 
national connections under their own control. 
In all of these projects the strategic and polit- 
ical aspect is of not less importance than the 
commercial, and the two can not be discon- 
nected in railroad enterprise in the East. Four 
of the projected routes were to enter Persia 
from the west, and two from the east. The 
British operations in Afghanistan led to the 
discussion of a new route from India, which 
would have some advantages over the one 
along the coast of the Persian Gulf from Kur- 
rachee. From the same port, at the mouth of 
the Indus, it would pass; through the Can- 
dahar-Herat depression and reach Ispahan by 
the route north of the plateau of Iran via 
Meshed. The Afghanistan section of this rail- 
road was begun during the British invasion of 
Afghanistan, and the line was completed to 
Sibi, half-way to Candahar. The Turks have 
a line built from Scutari to Ismeed, and under 
construction to Angora; while they are pre- 
paring to extend it to Sinope and Samsoon on 
the Black Sea. The British or anti-Russian 
scheme of an intercontinental railroad would 
have this line extended to Bagdad, and con- 
nected with a road from India. The extension 
of the Austrian railroads to Salonica, and the 
connection of Vienna and Pesth with Con- 
stantinople by rail, would join this trans-Asian 
line to all the capitals of Europe by means of 
a ferry across the Bosporus. The strategic 
necessities connected with the defense of India, 
which constitute the main argument in favor 
of the Kuphrates Valley scheme with the 
British, are now fully met by the Suez Canal. 
The Russians are more active and sagacious 
than either the British or the Turks in their 
efforts to obtain railroad connection with Per- 
sia, which is the key to both commercial and 
political supremacy. The road from St. Peters- 
burg into the Caucasus, which has been built 
some time as far as Vladikavkas, is advancing 
to Erivan, and a concession was obtained from 
the Persian Government to extend it to the 
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prosperous town of Tabreez; but the latter con- 
cession—which would bring the Russians close 
to the Caspian port of Reshd, or Enzellee, and 
the prime provinces of Ghilan and Mazanderan, 
and within striking distance of the Persian 
capital, Teheran, and would place Herat within 
reach—was canceled at the instance of the 
Disraeli Government. A scheme for a Persian 
railway from Tabreez, through Reshd, Teheran, 
and Ispahan, to Bushire on the Persian Gulf, 
was proposed by Baron Reuter, but encoun- 
tered the opposition of both the English and 
the Russian Governments. 

The Russians and the British are already 
rivals in Persia. The latter are attracted by 
the valuable trade of the country, and by the 
consideration that the overland routes to India 
lead through Persia. The English political 
thinkers who have not lulled themselves into a 
restful security, which even the blunt acknowl- 
edgment that Russia will meet British opposi- 
tion in Europe with diversions on the side of 
India does not disturb, are now more than ever 
eager for the establishment of British control 
in Persia. Since the attempt to guard the 
road to India by way of Herat and Canda- 
har, the only practical military route, ended 
in a fiasco, the voluntary submission or forci- 
ble subjection of Persia to a British protect- 
orate seems the only safeguard against such 
diversions and their consequences. If the 
Russians obtain the ascendency in Persia, they 
can establish themselves in Herat and march 
at any time into India; whereas, if the British 
obtain the military control of Persia, they 
would possess a line of impregnable natural 
fortresses which command the Russian routes 
all the way from the Caspian. 

The English have a preponderant interest in 
the commerce of Persia, and would soon ac- 
quire the political control which follows upon 
mercantile supremacy if they were not opposed 
by the more astute, vigilant, and aggressive 
political policy of Russia. When Russian and 
British influences are brought into contact and 
antagonism in Oriental courts and nations, the 
former seem destined always to prevail. The 
Russian policy, if less truthful and square, is 
oftentimes more humane, generous, and sub- 
stantially just, and is guided by a perfect 
knowledge of the mind and character of the 
Oriental peoples, which centuries of contact 
can not give to the English. Persia is divided 
between English and Russian counsels, but the 
geographical position of Russia, as well as her 
active spirit of encroachment, and the intellect- 
ual affinity between Russians and Orientals, 
give to her a decided advantage in the contest. 
The Russian railroads already extend into the 
Persian dominions. Russia has acquired Ashu- 
rada, the most commanding Persian port on the 
Caspian, and has obtained the complete mari- 
time supremacy on that sea. The military dom- 
ination and commercial primacy which Russia 
now possesses in the northern provinces, which 
are the richest part of Persia, the abode of the 
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government, and the center of power of every 
kind, more than counterbalance the commercial 
interests which connect the rest of Persia with 
India and Great Britain. The acquisition of 
the freedom of Ashurada port destroys the 
value of the mountain frontier abutting on Kara 
Kum Desert, which might otherwise have been 
fortified and held against all the armies in the 
world. Russia, from that port, dominates the 
whole interior. The court at Teheran already 
bows to the will of the Czar. 

The magnificent provinces of Ghilan and Ma- 
zanderan are not only the richest part of Per- 
sia, but one of the most fertile belts of country 
in the world. The northern slopes of the El- 
burz Mountains, which traverse them, are cov- 
ered with forests of teak, oak, walnut, and box. 
On their southern plateau are mines of coal and 
iron. These are the scene of Russian mercan- 
tile enterprise, and may in the future be merged 
in the Muscovite Empire. The oasis of Merv, 
at the northeast corner of Persia, which has 
been conquered by the Russians, is a fertile 
tract, ninety miles in circumference, which 
bears three crops a year, and once supported 
a million inhabitants. This acquisition brings 
Russia into contact with the great province of 
Khorassan, and, though the Merv country is not 
likely to be occupied, and affords no means of 
commercial communication, the Russians have 
won the undying gratitude of the inhabitants 
of this section of Persia by their subjugation of 
the Akkal Tekke Tarkomans. 

The tent-dwelling Turkomans of the Kara 
Kum are of the same race as the civilized Ka- 
jar tribe, from which the Persian royal family 
sprang. Fearless, capable of extraordinary 
exertions and endurance, mounted on the 
best horses in the world, and cruel beyond 
conception, the horrors which they have 
committed are well calculated to cause the 
Persians to tremble at the mention of their 
name. For three or four centuries they have 
been the scourge of the country. The Belochee 
marauders who infest the southern parts of 
Persia, and travel several hundreds of miles 
into the Salt Desert on their plundering expe- 
ditions, carried by their wonderfully fleet and 
enduring camels, are simple robbers. They 
drive off the sheep and camels which they find 
in their way, and lurk in ambush behind the 
sand-hills of the desert to fall upon passing car- 
avans. They treat their victims rudely and 
plunder them thoroughly, but seldom commit 
murder. The Turkomans, on the other hand, 
would lay whole villages waste, carry off into 
slavery those whom they selected, and slay all 
the rest. When hotly pressed in pursuit they 
were accustomed to cut off the hands and feet 
of their captives and leave them by the way- 
side. The more aristocratic captives were pref- 
erable for sale or ransom. Women slaves were 
valued the most. Their inroads were as swift 
as they were daring, and, unless there were 
tnilitary to oppose them, always successful. 
The prisoners were Jashed on the backs of 
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horses and given no rest until they reached 
the Turkoman tents. There they were heavi- 
ly ironed with a ring around their neck and a 
chain fastening it to a tent-peg, and with rings 
around each leg, joined by a short chain, Their 
market was in Khiva and Bokhara. Until the 
slave-trade was suppressed in those places by the 
Russians there were as many as 100,000 slaves 
kept in the khanates and among the Turko- 
mans themselves. The trade is still carried on 
secretly in Bokhara to a small extent, and the 
Turkomans still capture slaves in some parts of 
Khorassan to work them in their own country 
or hold them for ransom. The Russians are 
said to have liberated 40,000 slaves in Khiva 
alone. Great numbers were killed when re- 
turning to Persia, but in all parts of Khorassan 
there are emancipated captives, of all ranks, 
who are full of gratitude toward their deliver- 
ers. The place where the Turkomans former- 
ly captured the most valuable slaves was on the 
caravan-road from Teheran to Meshed, in the 
neighborhood of Miandasht, which is far in the 
interior and not far from the middle of the 
route. The Shah pays a reward of five tomans 
(about ten dollars) for every Turkoman killed 
while raiding in his dominions, upon the deliv- 
ery of the scalps. 

The nominal strength of the Persian army is 
100,000 men; but it is doubtful whether more 
than one fifth of that number are ever in camp 
at one time, or would be likely to obey a call 
to arms, The army is not recruited from the 
Persians, who are not warlike nor habituated 
to the use of arms, and who, by influence and 
bribery, manage to evade the conscription. It 
is mainly drawn now, and probably was in 
ancient times, when the Persian conquests ex- 
tended from Egypt to China, from the Toorks 
of Azerbaijan, the Kurdish mountaineers of 
Kurdistan, and from the Loor, Bukhtirgar, and 
Eliant tribes inhabiting the mountain chains 
south and east of the Zagros range. The stand- 
ing army, with the exception of the Shah’s 
body -guard, is entirely composed of these tribe- 
men, who still keep up much of the tribal or- 
ganization, and whose chiefs and khans are 
appointed to the commissions in the regiments 
composed of their hereditary followers. The 
organization of the army is according to the 
European model, but it is only so in name. It 
was introduced by British officers, who have 
twice been employed by the Shah to organize 
and instruct his army. Austrian officers have 
recently been called to Persia as instructors, 
but only a few remained there. There are 77 
battalions of infantry, with an average strength 
of 800 men each, and 79 regiments of cavalry, 
consisting of eight troops of 50 sabers each. 
The officers are without military education, 
and the men are devoid of drill or discipline. 
Bribery and favoritism govern the promotions. 
There is often, however, a strong attachment 
between officers and men, and an esprit de 
corps partaking of the clan feeling. Many of 
the officers are devoted to their profession, and 
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need only instruction to make good soldiers of 
their men. The army is raised by conscription, 
which falls very unequally on different districts 
and tribes. The War-Office does not even 
pretend to levy the troops in proportion to the 
population of the different districts. Many 
towns escape the conscription entirely. The 
nomad tribes, which are without court influ- 
ence, and are too poor to bribe the officials, are 
required to furnish far more than their rightful 
share. The men are supposed to be discharged 
after a short term of service, and replaced by 
fresh annual contingents; but oftentimes the 
discharge can only be obtained by bribery, and 
many are kept in the service all their lives. 
Their physique is excellent, their nature patient 
and cheerful, and their disposition toward their 
commanders obedient and tractable. Their 
powers of marching are celebrated, but the 
system which enables them to get over the 
ground so rapidly is fatal to good discipline. 
Most of the soldiers possess donkeys, which 
they ride on the march, carrying also the arms 
of their comrades who go on foot. They do 
not form, or make any attempt to march in 
order, but each one takes his own pace; still, 
by means of their beasts they accomplish a 
longer march in a day than any infantry can 
make on foot only. They wear a tunic of the 
European pattern, and a black, lamb’s-wool 
busby, with a brass ornament representing the 
emblems of the lion and the sun. The effect 
of the uniform is entirely destroyed, however, 
by the long frocks which they generally wear 
under the tunic, and the cloths wound around 
their heads in the summer-time, on the top of 
which they set their caps. They are partly 
armed with breech-loading rifles, which have 
been lately furnished; but the majority carry 
muzz]e-loading, smooth-bore muskets, of French 
make. The cavalry are equally wanting in order 
and discipline, but adapted, if well led, for good 
service of the irregular kind. They are mounted 
on strong, stanch horses of all sizes. They are 
uniformed in long, dark-blue frocks, sheep-skin 
busbys, and brown-leather boots, reaching half- 
way to the knee. They carry a rifle and a 
saber, which is very much curved and has no 
guard for the hand. The cartridges for their 
carbines are carried in their brown-leather 
belts. To the bridle is fastened a camel’s-hair 
rope, with an iron peg at the end, for picket- 
ing. The artillery is the best disciplined branch 
of the army. Their armament, however, is 
defective, consisting mainly of old smooth-bore 
nine-pound guns, though a considerable number 
of Uchatius rifled cannon have recently been 
imported. Not over 20,000 troops are kept un- 
der arms, garrisoning the principal towns and 
guarding frontier posts. The remainder are 
with their flocks and herds, or engaging in 
their agricultural or commercial occupations. 
The pay is nominal and never reaches them. 
Their rations are liberal, according to the regu- 
lations, but usually there are no rations given 
out at all. ‘The soldiers are consequently 
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driven, when not assigned to duty, to ply the 
not very respectable trades of drug-selling and 
usury, and even the sentries on guard have 
little tables covered with wares which they sell 
to passers-by. 

PERU (Reptsrica pet Pert). For details 
concerning territorial division, area, popula- 
tion, etc., reference may be made to the ‘“‘ An- 
nual Cyclopedia” for 1873, 1875, 1878, and to 
the article Borrvra in the volume for 1879. 

The home of the ancient Incas, and after- 
ward a Spanish viceroyalty, it was not until 
1824 that Peru became an independent repub- 
lic, although her declaration of independence 
dates from July 28,1821. By the terms of the 
latest Constitution, proclaimed on August 31, 
1867, and modeled after that of the United 
States, the legislative power resides in a Sen- 
ate, composed of two members from each proy- 
ince; and a House of Representatives, whose 
members, at the rate of one for every 20,000 
inhabitants, are nominated by the electoral 
colleges of provinces and parishes. The pa- 
rochial electoral colleges send deputies to the 
provincial colleges, and these in turn send rep- 
resentatives to Congress. In the session of 
1876 there were 44 Senators, and the members 
of the House of Representatives numbered 
110. The executive power is vested in a 
President, assisted by a Vice-President, both 
elected by the people for a term of four years. 
The last constitutional President was General 
Ignacio Prado, who, despairing of a successful 
resistance against the victorious Chilian in- 
vader, left his country in December, 1879. 
From that time until the fall of Lima, in Jan- 
uary, 1881, the government was in the hands 
of the Dictator, Don Nicolas de Piérola. After 
the decisive battles of Chorrillos and Miraflores, 
and the occupation of the capital by the Chi- 
lian troops, Piérola fled to the mountains with 
the débris of his army, and for several months 
maintained a warlike attitude toward the con- 
querors. 

In March a number of leading men of Lima 
met in council, and elected, as Provisional 
President, Sefior Don F. Garcia Calderon, with 
a Cabinet composed of the following ministers: 
Foreign Affairs, Senor Arenas; Interior, Sefior 
Torrico; Finance, Sefior Elguera; Justice, Se- 
nor Paz Soldan; War, Sefor Carillo. This 
election was afterward ratified by a Congress 
convened under the direction of the Chilian 
commander-in-chief, at Chorrillos (July 10th). 
But the end of the year found Peru in the de- 
plorable situation of a country without a gov- 
ernment of its own, without any regular armed 
force by land or by sea, and deprived of the 
chief sources of national income :—President 
Calderon deported to Chili; the remnants of 
the army scattered far and wide in the train of 
reckless guerrilla chiefs; the navy annibilated ; 
the nitrate and guano deposits in the posses- 
sion of and controlled by the invader; and the 
proceeds of the customs applied to support 
the Chilian army of occupation. The peace 
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strength of the Peruvian land forces seldom 
exceeded 6,000, including some 1,200 gen- 
darmes, and about an equal number of vigilantes, 
constituting the organized police force. After 
the declaration of war against Chili, the mili- 
tary strength was raised to 40,000 (May, 1879), 
and the number of men under arms in the 
summer of 1880 was reported at 70,000, a 
figure apparently very much exaggerated. Of 
the navy, but a few years ago accounted one of 
the finest in America, destruction in engage- 
ments with, and capture by, the Chilian fleet, 
had, by the end of 1880, left nothing to 
Peru. 

The national revenue for 1873-74 was 62,- 
753,903 soles ;* that for 1875-76 was 66,601,- 
664; and the expenditure for the same periods 
amounted respectively to 65,500,836 and 65,- 
063,122 soles. There was no direct taxation in 
Peru, and the revenue was for the most part 
derived from the sale of nitrate and guano, and 
from the customs, the yield of which latter for 
the years 1873-77 having been 8,400,000 soles, 
7,097,000 soles, 17,082,000 soles, 5,541,664 
soles, and 4,005,689 soles, respectively. As for 
the sale of guano,t before the war, the average 
annual exportation of that commodity for the 
decennial period 1868-77 has been set down 
at 400,000 tons, valued at $23,000,000. Of the 
disposal of guano under Chilian administration 
mention will be made hereafter; and, for infor- 
mation on the same subject, reference may be 
made to the “‘ Annual Cyclopedia” for 1880 
(page 624). 

As stated in our volume for 1880, the na- 
tional debt of the republic in July, 1879, 
amounted to upward of 246,000,000 soles, ex- 
clusive of a floating debt variously estimated 
at from 20,000,000 to 25,000,000. Of the en- 
tire indebtment, 20,000,000 soles represents 
the home debt, and 226,340,516 the foreign 
debt, made up of loans contracted in Eng- 
land in 1869, 1870, and 1872. No payment of 
interest on these loans has been made since 
the commencement of the war, and the British 
bondholders were for some time in a state 
verging on despair. The bonds at the end of 
1881 were quoted very low, scarcely higher 
than in the darkest days of the war. In 
March, 1881, the 6 per cents railway loan of 
1870 were worth 26, and the 5 per cents of 
1872 sold at 21; in December of the same 
year the quotations of the latter were given at 
193-20}. That they have any value at all is 
owing to Chilian generosity, the Chilian Gov- 
ernment having consented to the shipment, for 
the benefit of the bondholders, of guano from 
the deposits secured by conquest, on condi- 
tion of the payment of a royalty of ee: 
per ten to the Chilian Treasury. The sales are 
in the hands of Messrs. Gibbs & Co., of Lon- 
don, who, from April to December, 1881, had 
sold 16,442 tons for the gross sum of £120,000, 





* The sol is equivalent to about ninety cents of United 
States money. 
+ For nitrate exports, see page 787. 
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of which £17,829 had been distributed among 
the bondholders.* 

The Chilian authorities having, shortly after 
the capture of Lima, established a tariff of 
customs duties on imports and exports, Mr. 
Christiancy, late United States Minister to 
Peru, presuming that said tariff would prob- 
ably be adhered to during the continuance of 
the Chilian military occupation, and “ think- 
ing it might be well that our merchants and: 
ship-owners should have information upon the 
subject, inasmuch as it might affect their ac- 
tion in questions bearing upon commercial 
ventures with Peru,” forwarded to the Depart- 
ment of State at Washington a copy of the 
decrees concerning the new tariff, and an ex- 
tract of which is bere transcribed: 


Patricio Lynch, Rear- Admiral and General-in- Chief 
of the Army of Chili. 

Whereas, I have on this date decreed the following: 
Considering that it is just that the Government of 
Chili should obtain from the territory oceupied b 
their military forces all the benefit compatible with 
the interest of its commerce and industry—I decree : 


DUTIES UPON IMPORTS. 


Artrotr IJ, All merchandise imported into the port 
of Callao shall pay an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent, 
with the exception of the following, which shall pay: 

Arr. II, A duty of 15 per cent: Tar and pi for 
use of ships; animals alive or slaughtered; quicksil- 
ver in jars; charcoal and mineral coal; oakum for 
calking; woolen felt (barred) for use of shipping ; 
pig-iron in bars, unwrought, square, round, or in 
plates ; iron axles or champs (or hoops) ; fresh prints ; 
printing-presses and utensils ; machinery for agri- 
culture and mining ; flower-seeds and garden-seeds ; 
printer’s ink, 

Arr, III. A duty of 10 per cent: 

Sub. 1. Chilian products, and merchandise free, or 
on which duty has been paid in Chili. 

Sub. 2. Peruvian products coming from ports oceu- 
pied by Chilian arms. 

Arr. IV. A specific duty: 

Sub. 1. Brandies, bottles of the common size, $4 
per dozen; brandies, 42 cents per litre; coffee, 15 
cents per kilogramme ; beer, $1.25 per dozen bottles ; 
beer, 12 cents per litre; cigars, $3 per kilogramme ; 
alcohol (pure), 50 cents per litre ; gin, $3 per dozen 
bottles ; gin, 82 cents per litre; sweet liquors, $4.50 

er dozen bottles; sweet liquors, 48 cents per litre; 
ard, 5 cents per kilogramme , snuff, $3 per kilo- 
srammme; burning rum (or burning alcohol), $4 per 
ARE bottles; burning rum (or burning alcohol), 42 
cents per litre; Havana tobacco, $2 per kilogramme ; 
other tobacco, $1 per kilogramme; tea, 75 cents per 
kilogramme ; white wine, 82 cents per litre ; white 
wine, $3 per dozen bottles ; red wine, $2.25 per dozen 
bottles ; red wine, 25 cents per litre; Paraguay tea, 6 
cents per kilogramme. 

Sub. 2. Products of Chili and articles on which, 
being subject to specific duties, duty has been already 
paid in Chili, shall pay 25 per cent of those established 
in last above. 

Sub. 1. Peruvian products coming from ports occu- 
pied by the Chilian arms shall pay the same duties as 
Chilian ee subject to specific duties. __ 

Art. V. The erm eercen shall be according to the 
Peruvian tariff of 1880. 

Arr. VI. The collector of customs will prescribe 
the special rules and modes of proceeding in the case 
of documents presented for dispatch. 

Arr. VII. All other import duties in force at the 








* See the articles Cnrir and Perv in the “* Annual Cyclo- 
pedia” for 1880, and Onu.t in the present volume. 
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time of occupation shall be collected in the form which 
the chief collector of customs shall determine. 

Arr, VIII. All merchandise disembarked should be 
immediately dispatched for consumption. If from 
exceptional circumstances, duly certified to by the 
chief collector of customs, it shall not be possible to 
dispatch from the port the merchandise disembarked, 
these may be Soporte? in the stores of the custom- 
house for fifteen days. The compensation for storage 
shall be equivalent to 2 per cent of the value of the 
merchandise. If, at the expiration of fifteen days, the 
merchandise shall not have been dispatched, the col- 
lector of customs shall proceed to sell them at auction 
to the highest bidder, and, after deduction of costs 
and duties, the remainder shall be held in deposit to 
the credit of whom it may concern. 


PAYMENT OF DUTIES. 


Art. XI. The duties may be paid, at the option of 
the payer, (1) in the silver peso (dollar) of any na- 
tionality, provided always that, by weight and stand- 
ard, it shall not be worth Jess than that of Chili; (2) 
in gold coin, computing the peso at 38 pence each ; 
(8) in treasury bills of Chili at such rates of discount 
as shall be fixed at these headquarters within the first 
two weeks of each month. 

Arr. XII. This decree shall take effect from and 
after the 8th of June, proximo. 

The decrees of the 22d January and the 15th Feb- 
ruary last are repealed. 

Given in the Government House, in Lima, this 24th 
of May, 1881. PATRICK LYNCH. 

Manvet Diaz B., Secretary-General. 


Patrick Lynch, Rear- Admiral and General-in-Chief 
of the Army of Chili. 
Whereas, I have this day decreed as follows: 


FOR EXPORTATION. 


Art. V. Merchants wishing to export sugar, or any 
article subject to export duties, from any port lying 
north or south of Callao, may do so by complying 
with the following provisions : 

1. They shall present an application to the collector 
of customs at Callao, mentioning the name of the 
port (or ports) in which the goods are to be discharged, 
together with the quantity to be exported. On ar- 
ranging for the payment of duties on the merchandise 
to be exported, the parties interested shall furnish a 
certificate of deposit, or a promissory note, indorsed 
to the satisfaction of the collector, as security for the 
amount of such duties. 

2, The payment of said amount shall be required, 
if, during the period which shall be fixed by the col- 
lector, and which shall not exceed one month it shall 
not be satisfactorily shown that the exportation has 
been impossible, owing to some unforeseen occurrence, 
or to vis major. 

3. Notwithstanding the provisions contained in the 
foregoing paragraph, the collector may require the 
payment of the export duties to be made in cash 
whenever he shall deem it proper so to do. 

Art, VI. The duties having been paid, or a suffi- 
cient guarantee furnished for their payment, the col- 
lector shall issue an order in duplicate, in which shall 
be stated the name of the vessel which is to receive 
the goods, the exact quantity of the latter, the name 
of t eben (or ports) in which they are to be dis- 
charged, and such other particulars as may tend to 
prevent abuses. Both copies shall bear the approval 
and seal of the military commander of Callao, 

Art, VII. The order referred to in the foregoing 
article shall be delivered to the party interested, and 
shall be considered a sufficient permit by the com- 
manding officer of the blockading force, or by the 
military officer in command of the port from which 
the exportation takes place. The military ecommand- 
er, or, in his absence, the commander of the block- 
ading force, shall retain one of the copies of the order, 
for the purpose of transmission, as speedily as possible, 
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to the collector of customs at Callao, after having cer- 
tified to the quantity of merchandise shipped. The 
other copy shall be returned to the party interested 
after the remarks written upon the one reserved have 
been copied thereon. 

Art. VIII. The collector of customs at Callao, as 
soon as he shall receive the copy sent him by the 
military commander, or the commander of the block- 
ading squadron, shall proceed to collect the duties on 
the goods, in case they have not yet been paid. 

Arr. IX. Any exports made in violation of the 
foregoing articles will subject the party making them 
to the penalties prescribed for the prevention and re- 
pression of smuggling. 

Done at Lima, in the Government Hall, May 26, 
1881. p, LYNCH. 

Manvet Diaz B., Secretary-General. 


Of the condition of Peruvian commerce at 
the present time nothing more can be said 
than that it has reached the lowest ebb. Even 
the trade with Great Britain has been sensibly 
decreasing since 1878. The subjoined tabular 
statement will serve to show the value of the 
Peruvian exports to and imports from Great 
Britain during the decennial period embraced 
between 1871 and 1880: 








YEARS. Exports. Imports. 
Soles. Soles. 
TST See cian esse eerste sale 19,859,840 10,798,850 
SUD Ri ine crstersteretreatcee erate 21,058,615 14,351,190 
pK Ie Gacmnoneanadicndasactae. 26,097,860 12,623,110 
Si 4 pie wreaive mac sere wcefearree 22,506,065 7,966,305 
ASTD ain sea te see hse rears 24,420,905 7,972,495 
AST OMeR er conan etre ete 28,152,350 4,956,520 
SIT CitetaietsceietotatoinssYoratslesnas cle febeterste 23,482,510 6,331,970 
EST Woo ececicmrsiacie pasie ere ae 26,161,525 6,849,155 
LSTO ae lorattistess les cietetra steered 16,942,660 8,787,185 
ASS Oe feraviein caresses 13,263,115 1,564,040 





Of the total value of the exports for 1880, 
given in the foregoing table, 2,932,160 soles 
were for guano, which article, and nitrate and 
raw sugar, constitute the staple exports of the 
republic. The quantities and values of the 
guano shipments to Great Britain during the 
period just referred to were as follows: 








YEARS, Quantities. Values. 
Tons. Soles. 
142,365 8,555,880 
74,401 4,379,410 
188,895 8,614,270 
94,346 6,088,395 
86,842 5'842'850 
156,864 9.830.340 
111,835 6,875,140 
127,18 7,397,025 
44,825 2,404,635 
53,530 2982160 





The exports of sugar in an unrefined state, 
small previous to 1869, have attained large 
proportions in recent years. From 2,560,560 
soles in 1874, they rose in 1876 to the value 
of 4,963,995 soles, and in 1880 to 5,640,310 
soles. 

The following table shows the annual exports 
of nitrate of soda from Iquique (the principal 
port of the nitrate region), from 1830 to 1879, 
the value, per cwt., at Liverpool, in each year 
since 1847, inclusive, and the number of ves- 
ae annually engaged in the nitrate carrying 
rade : 
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Number Quintals, Price in 
YEARS. of Spanish, of cake 
vessels, 100 pounds. 119 pounds, 
8s d. 
4 LOE TOO Mein teravactcets 
12 AQ 38B) ii siceinere 
15 52,500 
26 92,700 
86 147,800 
89 140,399 
45 158,534 
83 POO BCQ5 | Fe eee 
bl 729, G10. 9) aweane 
36 TARO(Gs Ne Severe 
45 DAT SCQe Ny Macau 
52 QTE 488. i) ce cei 
65 SEQIOIS th Ress aces 
6T SEASIT Gio sevisnls 
74 S8QAOT) |) fis ek ey 
7 SAG OS0 9 ll wererenie = 
66 BOO IES |. . oes cs 
70 883,097 ea) 
75 435,089 1.9 
69 430,102 13 9 
81 511,845 14 0 
89 699,406 138 3 
95 562,989 15 9 
124 866,241 18 3 
101 720,465 is 0 
121 936,888 is 0 
98 811,603 18 6 
123 1,095,833 18 0 
124 1,220,240 18 0 
140 1,570,248 15 8 
120 1,370,248 12 6 
118 1,358,691 13 9 
WAT 1,629,017 12°99 
144 1,540,963 14 6 
163 1,090,587 14 0 
200 2,442,459 12 6 
174 2,187,685 10 3 
199 2,550,32T 10 6 
134 1,906,503 15 0 
183 2,507,052 15 0 
226 2,948,413 15 3 
255 8,605,906 16 3 
808 4,490,764 15 10 
417 6,263,767 14 2 
33) 5,583,260 12 3 
427 7,191,114 11 9 
893 7,050,764 ab a) 
240 4,521,654 14 0 
290 5,909,213 14 6 
108 2,065,350 14 38 
PELGUALB satel areteve elsielele se x's | 6,614 81,910,019 | ...... 





Thus the total quar “ity shipped in the thirty- 
three years from 1847 to 1879, inclusive, was 
3,723,182 tons of 2,240 pounds each, at an av- 
erage value of £14 6s. 8d. per ton, and an 
aggregate value of $264,345,900 approximate- 
ly. The rate of duty imposed on nitrate 
shipped from the port of Iquique from 1830 
to 1873 was four cents per quintal; from the 
latter year to the end of 1880 it gradually rose to 
$1.50 per quintal; and at the end of 1881 it was 
$1.60 per metric quintal (of 100 kilogrammes). 

The total length of the twenty-two railway 
lines open to traffic at the end of 1877 was 
2,030 miles. Eleven of these lines belonged 
to the Government, eight were the property 
of private companies or individuals, and the 
three remaining lines were in part owned by 
the Government, and in part private property. 

As recorded in the article Perv, in our vol- 
ume for 1880, the Chilians, after their victory at 
Arica, set about preparing an expedition against 
Lima, for the avowed purpose of putting an 
end to the prolonged contest, ‘‘not by such 
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expedients as the conferences of Arica, which 
could give no positive result, but by striking 
the final blow in the very capital of the ene- 
my.” As soon as the army was raised to a 
strength sufficient, 26,000 Chilians, commanded 
by General Baquedano, began a campaign which 
culminated in the complete overthrow of the 
Peruvian army, and the occupation of the Pe- 
ruvian capital by the victorious Chilian troops. 
Landing at Curuyaco early in January, 1881, 
the expedition at once proceeded to camp in 
front of the Peruvian army, which occupied 
the heights extending from Bella Vista to Mon- 
terico, under cover of parapets and ditches. 
At five o’clock, on the morning of the 18th, the 
first division, under Colonel Lynch, opened 
fire, and, the second soon following, the attack 
became general. A fierce fight of four hours 
ended in a victory for the Chilians. Yet an- 
other battle had to be fought, for some 8,000 
Peruvians had concentrated in Chorrillos, 
whence they were “dislodged street by street.” 
The town was completely destroyed. An ar- 
mistice was now granted, at the request of the 
foreign ministers resident at Lima, but the Pe- 
ruvians, again in position under cover of the 
fortifications at Miraflores, provoked another 
attack, and were routed and pursued to the 
suburbs of the capital. According to the re- 
port of the Chilian commander-in-chief, 25,000 
Peruvians were beaten by half that number of 
Chilians at Chorrillos, and the number of the 
former at the commencement of the fight at 
Miraflores was 15,000. The Peruvian losses in 
the first of these two engagements ‘“‘ exceeded 
7,000, with 1,500 prisoners, over 60 cannon and 
mitrailleuses, and a quantity of arms”; while 
the Chilian losses in both battles were esti- 
mated at but 600 killed and 2,000 wounded. 
Lima surrendered unconditionally, and was oc- 
cupied by 4,000 Chilians on the 17th. Callao 
surrendered on the same day, and here virtu- 
ally comes to an end the record of the military 
operations of this protracted struggle. Mean- 
time Piérola, the Peruvian Dictator, had fled 
to Chocos, from which place he issued a pomp- 
ous proclamation. 

Piérola was credited with the design to pro- 
tract the struggle by carrying the scene of hos- 
tilities to the mountainous regions, distant from 
the coast, and of difficult access for the Chili- 
ans. But these had no desire for the indefi- 
nite prosecution of guerrilla warfare, unprom- 
ising of glory or benefit. The main professed 
object for which they had pursued the conflict. 
was not the conquest of Peru, but her destruc- 
tion as a naval power, and her incapacitation 
for future intervention in Chilian affairs. That 
object attained, their further desires were lim- 
ited to two requirements: the establishment 
of a permanent peace, and the payment to 
them of a war indemnity. The only present 
means of securing the latter being the occupa- 
tion of the conquered territory, that it was re- 
solved to continue indefinitely. With a view 
to obtain the first, a provisional government 
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was, as already recorded, organized, with 
Seftor Garcia Calderon at its head, and under 
the protection of the Chilian authorities, Cal- 
deron “pledging himself to conduct his gov- 
ernment upon principles not opposed to the 
fundamental conditions demanded by Chili for 
the final arrangement of peace.” The failure 
of this and other efforts to the same end is 
briefly stated in the following extract from a 
circular which the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of Chili addressed to the diplomatic agents of the 
republic abroad, under date December 21, 1881. 

Thus it is that Chili could not conclude a peace with 
Piérola, who, after his defeat at Miraflores, proved 
his inability to form a serious government outside of 
Lima, and finally fell, overthrown by the intrigues of 
Calderon and the rebellion of his soldiers; nor with 
Garcia Calderon, who, lacking authority in the first 
period, and who, when beginning to acquire it, per- 
verted it in the name of an intervention * irreconcila- 
ble with the honor and the sovereignty of nations such 
as Chili and the United States. The last acts of Cal- 
deron, his public declarations against the capital con- 
ditions of peace, and the abuse against Chili and Peru 
of which he was guilty in encouraging a supposed for- 
eign intervention, obliged our military authorities to 
make an end of the attempt at government made by 
Garcia Calderon in February last. 

On learning that Montero had adhered to 
the Arequipa and Puno declaration in favor of 
Calderon, the Chilian Government ordered the 
arrest of Calderon and his minister, Galvez, 
who accordingly were taken to Valparaiso in 
November. Piérola, abandoned by Montero 
(then in Cajamarca in the north), and probably 
also by Caceres, who had been appointed by 
the Arequipa Congress second Vice-President 
of the Republic, Montero being the first, re- 
turned to Lima, and publicly declared his 
intention to renounce all further pretensions to 
power (December). Seftor Don Adolfo Guer- 
rero, late secretary to General Lynch, had been 
appointed political chief of Lima. As an- 
nounced in President Arthur’s message to Con- 
gress in December, special envoys were sent to 
Peru and Chili ‘ with instructions which it is 
hoped will bring these powers into friendly 
relations.” These envoys, Messrs. Blaine and 
Trescott, arrived at Callao on December 22d. 
Jt was presumed that Mr. Blaine would, on 
reaching Santiago, take charge of the United 
States legation left vacant by the death of 
General Kilpatrick. 

The part played by Bolivia in the long con- 
test is little short of inexplicable. The decla- 
ration of war was the outgrowth of a quarrel 
between Chili and Bolivia, about the owner- 
ship of a strip of desert. Peru not only took 
sides with Bolivia, but actually threw out the 
challenge to Ohili, and, with little effective aid 
from Bolivian contingents, has borne the brunt 
of the war, and expiated her folly with her 
ruin; while Bolivia, save the almost inevitable 
sacrifice of her sea-board, undoubtedly damag- 
ing to her commercial interests, will have sus- 
tained no serious losses, territorial or financial. 





* See the article Perv, Curn1, AND Tun UniTmp STates, 
inthis volume. 
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PERU, CHILI, AND THE UNITED 
STATES. After the failure of the peace con-~ 
ference held on board the United States steam- 
ship Lackawanna at Arica, on October 22, 25, 
and 27, 1880, in pursuance of the offer by this 
Government of its good offices as an arbitrator 
between the belligerents, there is nothing of 
note to record on diplomatic relations with 
the Republics of Peru and Chili, until June 
26, 1881, when, in accordance with instruc- 
tions from Secretary Blaine, Minister Chris- 
tiancy formally recognized the government 
of the Provisional President, Sefior Garcia 
Calderon. In July Minister Christiancy pre- 
sented his letters of recall, and on the same 
day the new Minister, General Stephen A. 
Hurlbut, presented his credentials to Presi- 
dent Calderon at the little village of Magda- 
lena, Lima being then in the hands of the Chi- 
Jians. On the 25d of August, Aurelio Garcia y 
Garcia, Minister of Foreign Affairs under Pié- 
rola, addressed to Minister Hurlbut a letter 
dated ‘The Ministry, Ayacucho,” a town in 
the interior, where Piérola had set up the sem- 
blance of a government after his flight from 
Lima. The purpose of this letter was to per- 
suade General Hurlbut to recognize Piérola as 
“the constitutionally proclaimed President” 
and lawful head of the government in Peru. 
In reply our Minister assured Senor Garcia y 
Garcia that it would scarcely become him to en- 
ter into a discussion upon the internal affairs of 
Peru, ‘‘ but,” continued he, ‘‘ as in your letter to 
me you have opened the road to such discussion, 
I propose frankly to express my opinion, so 
wording it as to wound as lightly as possible.” 
He then points out that in seizing the supreme 
power and assuming an authority unknown to 
the Constitution, Piérola committed revolution- 
ary and lawless acts. The resolution he car- 
ried out was ‘‘a crime against liberty”; the 
dictatorship was ‘‘a tyranny which was auto- 
cratic and despotic in its construction, its title, 
and its acts.” Minister Hurlbut’s letter con- 
tinued as follows: 

Oppressed by an invader, the populace of Peru sub- 
mitted to that autoeracy in the belief that it would 
conduct to victory. Foreign nations recognized it as 
ade facto government, but they never recognized its 
origin or its system. Underthe Constitution the Aya- 
cucho National Assembly has no right to exist, and 
its resolutions possess no legal power beyond that of 
the opinions uttered by an equal number of private 
citizens. Consequently, its confirmation of the full 
and autocratic faculties of the ex-dictator, under his 
new title of President, gives no greater legal weight 
to his authority or pretensions. 

For this reason, and much to my regret, I find my- 
self compelled to inform you that the decrees are bar- 
barous and inhuman which have been recently issued 
in Ayachuco with respect to the persons and prop- 
erties of those who do not recognize Senor Piérola, 
and they place the government which adopts such 
measures beyond the pale of the law. These unnat- 
ural decrees, in my opinion, afford conclusive proof 
that the government with which you are connected 
owes its existence entirely to foree and not to public 
opinion. The government presided over by Senor 
Garcia Calderon does not pretend to be regularly and 
perfectly established. It is provisional. It is sup- 
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ported by the national Congress, which is a body ree- 
ognized by the Constitution, and is an effort toward 
the re-establishment in the country of a regular and 
constitutional government. You are mistaken when 
you say ‘the Chilians sympathize with it.” No such 
thing. It desires peace in common with the whole 
country, but it will not sacrifice the national honor 
nor will it cede territory in order to obtain it. Chili 
desires and asks for Tarapaca, and it will recognize 
the government which agrees to its cession. The Cal- 
deron government will not cede it. It remains to be 
seen whether that of Piérola will prove more pliable. 

Meanwhile, under the system inaugurated in Aya- 
eucho and carried into practice by the prefects, the 
Peruvians themselves are worse enemies of the Peru- 
vians than are the Chilians, and the efforts of the 
friends of Peru are paralyzed by their internal dissen- 
sions. When the United States asks Chili why it 
does not arrange peace, the answer is given that in 
Peru there is no government with which to treat. 
Would it not be better to put an end to this state of 
affairs, and that all true Peruvians should unite to 
support a chief of the state whom all parties and fac- 
tions would join in supporting for the purpose of sav- 
ing the country from imminent ruin, restoring peace, 
and the orderly and pacitie reign of the Constitution 
and laws ? S. A. HURLBUT. 

A. Garota y Garcta, Esq., Ayacucho. 

The first public intimation of the views of 
our Government in regard to the ineffective 
negotiations for peace between President Cal- 
deron and the Chilian representatives was con- 
veyed in the following communication from 
Minister Hurlbut to General Patrick Lynch, 
commander of the Chilian forces in Peru, sent 
in September, and here given in a translation 
from the Spanish original: 

Mr. Aparat: With the object of preventing any 
misunderstanding as to the conversation I held yes- 
terday with you in regard to the existing state of af- 
fairs between Peru and Chili, I thought it would be 
better to put in writing what I then stated. Without 
referring to the cause of the war, I understand the 
opinion of my Government to be, that all the legiti- 
mate objects of the war were realized by the disas- 
trous defeat of the Peruvian armies, the capture or 
destruction of its vessels, and the occupation of the 
capital and all the coast. When all organized and 
formidable resistance has disappeared, the state of 
war shouldcease. The victory of Chiliis so complete 
that peace is a necessity for the national existence of 
Peru, and it is ¢o the interest of both countries to ad- 
just a peace as speedily as possible. Commerce and 
the rights of neutrals have suffered enough, and the 
large interest owned in Peru by foreigners (many ot 
whom are Americans) should not, for a longer time, 
be exposed to an unnecessary prolongation of the war. 
I must also declare that, although the United States 
recognize all the rights acquired by the conqueror in 
accordance with the law of civilized warfare, they dis- 
approve of war which has territorial aggrandizement 
in view, or the violent dismemberment of a country, 
unless as a last resource, and in consequence of su- 
preme emergency. As a frontier question has never 
arisen between Peru and Chili, because the two coun- 
tries do not adjoin, and because Chili has publicly 
and officially repeatedly denied any intention or de- 
sign to forcibly annex territory, we are clearly of the 
opinion that such a proceeding now would be incom- 
patible with the dignity and public faith of Chili, and 
that it would be calamitous to the future tranquillity 
of both countries, perpetuating a serious grievance 
which would constantly lead to trouble. The United 
States admit as a principle of public right that Chili 
possesses the right (in consonance with the code of 
war) to a complete indemnity for the costs of the war, 
and that Peru should pay such indemnity as might 
be agreed on by the two parties, or determined by 
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disinterested arbitration, in the event of disagreement 
and such means becoming necessary, should a time be 
stipulated for the payment. But we are also openly 
of the opinion that Peru should have the opportunity, 
with full and free discussion of the terms of peace, of 
offering said indemmity in a satisfactory shape, and 
that it is contrary to the rules which should prevail 
among civilized nations to proceed at once, and as a 
sine gua non condition, to incorporate into Chilian 
jurisdiction territory which is undoubtedly Peruvian, 
without having previously proved the incapacity or 
unwillingness of Peru to mect the indemnity in some 
other form. Such conduct on the part of Chili would 
meet with the most decided disapprobation on the 
part of the United States. We are, therefore, of the 
opinion that the act of taking possession of Peruvian 
territory and annexing it to Chili, whether it be exe- 
euted simply by force of arms or similarly dictated as 
an imperative condition of a cessation of hostilities 

in open contradiction to former declarations of Chil 
in this respect, will be justly considered by other 
nations as an evident sign that Chili has adopted an 
aggressive and conquering policy for the purpose of 
territorial aggrandizement. The United States de- 
sires, above all things, that peace should exist among 
the South American republics, and that commerce 
and industry should jointly serve to the development 
of their wondrous resources, to their advantage and to 
the benefit of the world at large ; and we can not see 
any good reason why the state of war should be fur- 
ther prolonged, to the serious detriment of such right- 
ful interests, nor can we see any well-founded. cause 
why peat under just conditions, should not be 
brought about, within a short time, without any un- 
necessary humiliation on the one part, and to the en- 
tire satisfaction of all legitimate claims on the other, 

S. A. HURLBUT. 
To Rear-Admiral the Hon. Parrick Lyncu. 


The publication of this memorandum occa- 
sioned no little excitement on the west coast. 
Among Peruvians it was believed to portend 
a forcible interference in their behalf by the 
United States, and the wildest rumors were 
soon afloat. By Chilians, on the contrary, 
Minister Hurlbut’s letter was condemned as 
undiplomatic and improper in form and un- 
warrantable in tone. The excitement extended 
to official circles, and Sefior J. M. Balmaceda, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs in Santiago, 
addressed a note on the subject to General Kil- 
patrick, the United States Minister to Chili. 
The Chilian Minister expressed his opinion that 
the declarations of Mr. Hurlbut’s memorandum 
were not the ‘‘ expression of the circumspect, 
noble, and loyal policy which the United States 
have observed toward the belligerents in the 
Pacific... .. The strange publicity given to 
Mr. Hurlbut’s document,” the Minister further 
stated, ‘‘ compels me to direct myself to your 
Excellency in order to obtain an answer which 
shall officially re-establish the truth and the 
sincerity of the relations which our respective 
governments honorably cultivate. The speech 
which Mr. Hurlbut pronounced on presenting 
his credentials to the now extinct Government 
of Garcia Calderon; the memorandum directed 
to Admiral Lynch, when diplomatic matters 
were not under discussion; his well-known 
letter against Piérola, to whom Mr. Christiancy 
was accredited, and whose plenipotentiaries de- 
bated in Arica, in presence and with full con- 
sent of the United States, may tend to produce 
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deplorable perturbation, and to inspire the 
enemy with vain hopes, or to promote resist- 
ance which can not effect the end of the war, 
but must render it more sanguinary.”” In reply, 
General Kilpatrick categorically contradicted 
his Lima colleague. He wrote: 

In the first place, allow me, your Excellency, to as- 
sure you in the most emphatic manner that the Chilian 
Government has nothing to fear either from the in- 
tentions or the attitude my Government will assume 
with respect to the war in the Pacific. The Govern- 
ment of the United States has never interfered offi- 
ciously in the affairs of other countries, even when its 
own interests were compromised, and much less would 


it do so when only the interests are involved ot , 


friendly nations, with respect to which no motive can 
exist which should lead us to favor either one or the 
other of them. I had read the memorandum of Mr. 
Hurlbut, also the speech delivered by him at his re- 
ception by President Garcia Calderon, both documents 
having been forwarded to me from Lima, and by me 
at once brought to the knowledge of my Government. 
The first of these documents can not be considered of 
official or diplomatic character, as its author remarks 
in the note of which your Excellency forwards me a 
copy. The instructions given me by my Government 
are certainly the same as those sent to Mr. Hurlbut, 
and it can be affirmed with certainty that they do not 
coincide in their spirit with that which predominates 
in the document referred to by your Excellency. The 
instructions from Mr. Blaine, the Secretary of State, 
can not bear a double meaning, and so certain is this, 
and such confidence was felt in the intelligence, jus- 
tice, and generosity of the Government of Chili, that I 
was authorized to place them before his Excellency the 
President of this Papablic or his Ministers, if a mo- 
ment should arrive when | might deem it advisable 
soto do. In order to dispel all doubts from the mind 
of your Excellency as to the attitude of my Govern- 
ment respecting the conditions of peace between Chili 
and Peru, and its determination not to interfere in the 
question, I have no hesitation in here copying a para- 
poe from those instructions, and which runs as fol- 
ows: ‘‘Since the Arica conference closed, the war 
has terminated with the complete success of Chili, and 
with what may be considered little less than the con- 
quest of Peru. This Government can not persuade 
itself to believe that the offer of friendly intervention 
in the question now pending would be agreeable to 
the Chilian Government. But I am certain that Goy- 
ernment will appreciate the natural and profound in- 
terest which the United States feels in the termina- 
tion of a situation which is so calamitous in its conse- 
quences to the best interests of the South American 
republics, The Government of Chili should also be 
aware that, if at any time the interposition of the good 
offices of this Government can contribute to the re- 
establishment of friendly relations, the United States 
would propels offer such interposition on the desire 
for such being manifested.’’? These instructions also 
say: ‘‘In all conversations connected with this mat- 
ter which may be held with members of the Govern- 
ment of Chili, yen must conform to the known ruling 
of international law, and that under no circumstances 
shall you officially offer any advice to the Government 
of Chili which shall not previously have been solicited 
by it.” Another clause refers to the provisional goy- 
ernment of Senor Garcia Calderon, which the Wash- 
ington Cabinet hoped to see established, and instructs 
me to encourage it only in a manner becoming the 
dignity and neutrality of a plenipotentiary without in- 
terfering in any manner which might appear officious. 
It appears to me that these extracts from the in- 
structions given me by my Government will suffice to 
convince your Excellency that there is no intention on 
the part of my Government to interfere arbitrarily in 
the contest in the Pacific, and that its actions and 
conduct proceed from a friendly nation, which en- 
deavors to act in the most delicate manner. I con- 
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sequently trust that the Government of your Excel- 
leney will continue to retain faith in the ancient and 
traditional policy of the United States, whose friend- 
ship has been of so many years’ duration, and which 
never was more faithful nor intimate than at present. 


The republication in this country of the 
memorandum addressed by Minister Hurlbut 
to General Lynch and General Kilpatrick’s 
letter to Sefior Balmeceda, together with the 
intimation that Mr. Hurlbut was preparing a 
rejoinder to the statements in General Kilpat- 
rick’s letter which reflected on him, furnished 
the text for a large number of newspaper ar- 
ticles, in which both ministers were severely 
censured for the unseemly controversy in which 
they had engaged. In order that the public 
might understand the relation of the State De- 
partment to a dispute in which the consistency 
and harmony of its instructions to our Minis- 
ters in South America had been called in ques- 
tion, Secretary of State Blaine, on December 
11th, furnished for publication copies of the 
following documents, of which only unessen- 
tial portions are here omitted: 


1. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Wasuineton, May 9, 1881. i 
L, P. Christiancy, Esq., ec., Lima. 

Sir: In your last dispatch you informed this de- 
artment that the Chilian Government refused abso- 
utely to recognize General Piérola as representing 
the civil authority in Peru, and that Senor Calderon 
was at the head of a Provisional Government. If the 
Calderon Government is supported by the character 
and intelligence of Peru, and is really endeavoring to 
restore constitutional government, with a view both 
to domestic order and negotiation with Chili for peace, 
you may recognize it as the existing Provisional Gov- 
ernment, and render what aid you can by advice and 
good offices to that end. Mr. Elmore has been re- 
ceived by me as the confidential agent of such Pro- 
visional Government. JAMES G. BLAINE. 

{Norr.—In pursuance of the above, Mr. Christiancy, 

on June 26th, formally recognized the Calderon Gov- 
ernment several weeks in advance of the arrival of 
General Hurlbut. ] 

ae 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, June 15, 1881. 
Stephen A. Hurlbut, Esq., ete. 

Sir: The deplorable condition of Peru, the disor- 
ganization of its government, and the absence of pre- 
cise and trustworthy information as to the state of 
affairs now existing in that unhappy country, render 
it impossible to give you instructions as full and defi- 
nite as I would desire. Judging from the most recent 
dispatches from our Ministers, you will probably find, 
on the part of the Chilian authorities in possession of 
Peru, a willingness to facilitate the establishment of 
the Provisional Government which has been attempted 
by Senor Calderon. If so, you will do all you prop- 
erly can to encourage the Peruvians to accept any rea- 
sonable conditions and limitations with which this 
concession may be accompanied. It is vitally impor- 
tant to Peru that she be allowed to resume the functions 
of a native and orderly government, both for the pur- 
poses of internal administration and the negotiation 
of peace. To attain this end it would be far ‘better to 
accept conditions which may be hard and unwelcome, 
than, by demanding too much, to force the continu- 
ance of the military control of Chili. It is hoped that 
you will be able, in your necessary association with 
the Chilian authorities, to impress upon them that the 
more liberal and considerate their policy, the surer it 
will be to obtain a lasting and satisfactory settlement. 
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._... The United States can not refuse to recognize the 
rights which the Chilian Government has acquired by 
the successes of the war, and it may be that a cession 
of territory will be a necessary price to be paid for 

eace. It would seem to be injudicious for Peru to 

eclare that under no circumstances could the loss of 
territory be accepted as the result of negotiation. The 
great objects of the provisional authorities of Peru 
would seem to be to secure the establishment of a 
constitutional government, and, next, to succeed in the 
opening of negotiations of peace, without the declara- 
tion of preliminary conditions as an ultimatum on 
either side. It will be difficult perhaps to obtain this 
from Chili, but, as the Chilian Government has dis- 
tinctly repudiated the idea that this was a war of con- 
quest, the Government of Peru may fairly claim the 
opportunity to make propositions of indemnity and 
guarantee before submitting to a cession of territory. 
As far as the influence of the United States will go in 
Chili, it will be exerted to induce the Chilian Govern- 
ment to consent that the question of cession of the 
territory should be the subject of negotiation, and not 
the condition precedent upon which alone negotiation 
shall commence. 

If you can aid the Government of Peru in securing 
such a result, you will have rendered the service 
which seems most pressing. Whether it is in the 
power of the Peruvian Government to make any ar- 
rangements at home or abroad, singly or with the as- 
sistance of friendly powers, which will furnish the 
necessary indemnity or supply the required guaran- 
tee, you will be better able to advise me after you 
have reached your post. As you are aware, more than 
one proposition has been submitted to the considera- 
tion of this Government, looking to a friendly inter- 
vention by which Peru might be enabled to meet the 
conditions which would probably be imposed. Cir- 
cumstances do not seem at present opportune for such 
action; but if, upon full knowledge of the condition 
of Peru, you can inform this Government that Peru 
ean devise and carry into practical effect a plan by 
which all the reasonable conditions of Chili can be met 
without sacrificing the integrity of Peruvian territory, 
the Government of the United States would be willing 
to tender its good offices toward the execution of such 
a project. As astrictly confidential communication, I 
inclose you a copy of instructions sent this day to the 
United States Minister at Santiago. You will thus be 
advised of the position which this Government as- 
sumes toward all the parties to this lamentable con- 
Aictiaee ens JAMES G. BLAINE. 


Il. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
; Wasurneton, June 15, 1881, } 
Judson Kilpatrick, Esq., etc. 

Str: The unfortunate condition of the relations be- 
tween Chili and Peru make the mission upon the 
duties of which you are now entering one of grave re- 
sponsibility and great delicacy. Difficult as would be 
any intervention of the United States under ordinary 
circumstances, our position is further embarrassed by 
the failure of the conference at Arica, undertaken at 
our suggestion. It is evident from the protocols of 
that conference that Chili was prepared to dictate and 
not to discuss terms of peace, and that the arbitration 
of the United States upon any questions of difference 
with the allied powers of Peru and Bolivia was not 
acceptable and would not be acceptable by the Chilian 
Government. Since that time the war has closed in 
the complete success of Chili, and in what can scarcely 
be considered less than the conquest of Peru and Bo- 
livia. .. . But I am sure the Chilian Government 
will appreciate the natural and deep interest which the 
United States feels in the termination of a condition 
so calamitous in its consequences to the best interests 
of all the South American republics. It should also 
know that, if at any time the interposition of the 
good offices of this Government can contribute to the 
restoration of friendly relations between the belliger- 
ent powers, they will, upon proper intimation, be 
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promptly offered. While, therefore, no instructions 
are given you to tender officially any advice to the 
Government of Chili which is unsought, you will, on 
such opportunity as may occur, govern your conduct 
and representations by the considerations to which I 
shall now call your attention. 

Without entering upon any discussion as to the 
causes of the late war between Chili on the one side 
and Peru and Bolivia on the other, this Government 
recognizes the right which the successful conduct of 
that war has conferred upon Chili, and in doing so I 
will not undertake to estimate the extent to which the 
Chilian Government has the right to carry its caleula- 
tion of the indemnities to which it is entitled, nor the 
security for the future which its interests may seem to 
require. But, if the Chilian Government, as its rep- 
resentatives have declared, seeks only a guarantee of 
future peace, it would seem natural that Peru and Bo- 
livia should be allowed to offer such indemnity and 
guarantee before the annexation of territory, which is 
the right of conquest, isinsisted upon. It these pow- 
ers fail to offer what is a reasonably sufficient indem- 
nity and guarantee, then it becomes a fair subject of 
consideration whether such territory may not be ex- 
acted as the necessary price of peace. But at the con- 
clusion of a war, avowedly not of conquest but for the 
solution of differences which diplomacy had failed to 
settle, to make the acquisition of territory a sine qua 
non of peace, is calculated to cast suspicion on the 

rofessions with which war was originally declared. 

¢ may very well be that at the termination of such a 
contest the changed condition and relation of all the 
parties to it may make readjustment of boundaries or 
territorial changes wise as well as necessary ; but this, 
where the war is not one of conquest, should be the 
result of negotiation and not the absolute preliminary 
condition on which alone the victor consents to nego- 
tiate. At this day, when the right of the people to 
goven themselves, the fundamental basis of repub- 

can institutions is so widely recognized, there is 
nothing more difficult or more dangerous than the 
forced transfer of territory, carrying with it an indig- 
nant and hostile population, and nothing but a neces- 
sity, proved before the world, can justify it. It is 
not a case in which the power desiring the territory 
can be accepted as a safe or impartial judge. 

While the United States Government does not pre- 
tend to express an opinion whether or not such an 
annexation of territory is a necessary consequence of 
this war, it believes that it would be more honorable 
to the Chilian Government, more conducive to the se- 
curity of a permanent peace, and more in consonance 
with those principles which are professed by all the 
republics of America that such territorial changes 
should be avoided as far as possible; that they should 
never be the result of mere force, but, if necessary, 
should be decided and tempered by full and equal dis- 
cussion between all the powers whose people and 
whose national interests are involved, At the present 
moment the completeness of the victory of Chili seems 
to render such a diplomatic discussion impossible. 
The result of the conflict has been not only the defeat 
of the allied armies, but the dissolution of all respon- 
sible government in Peru. Its soil is occupied, the 
collection of its revenues transferred to the conqueror, 
and its executive, legislative, and judicial functions are 
in abeyance. It can neither enforce order within nor 
assure peace without. An effort, and apparently a 
very earnest and honest one, has been made to create 
a provisional government which shall gradually restore 
order and the reign of law. But it is obvious that, for 
such a government to succeed in obtaining the confi- 
dence, either of its own people or of foreign powers, 
it must be allowed afreedom and force of action which 
can not be exercised while Chili holds absolute posses- 
sion and governs by military authority. This Gov- 
ernment, therefore, has been glad to learn from its 
Minister in Chili, whom you succeed, that the Chilian 
authorities have decided to give their support to the 
efforts of Setior Calderon to establish on a steady foot- 
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ing a provisional government in Peru. You will, as 
far as you can do so with propriety, and without offi- 
cious intrusion, approve and encourage this disposi- 
tion on the part of the Chilian Government, and this 
department will be exceedingly gratified if your influ- 
ence, as the representative or the United States, shall 
be instrumental in inducing the Government of Chili 
to give its aid and support to the restoration of reg- 
ular constitutional government in Peru, and to post- 
pone the settlement of all questions of territorial 
annexation to the diplomatic negotiations which can 
then berresumed with the certainty of a just, friendly, 
and satisfactory conclusion, 

In any representation which you may make you 
will say that the hope of the United States is that the 
negotiations for peace shall be conducted and the final 
settlement between the two countries determined with- 
out either side invoking the aid or intervention of any 
European power. The Government of the United 
States seeks only to perform the office of a friend to 
all the parties in this unhappy conflict between South 
American republics, and it will regret to be compelled 
to consider how far that feeling might be affected, and 
a more active interposition forced upon it by any at- 
tempted complication of this question with European 
politics. Ifat any time you shall judge it expedient 
and advantageous to read this dispatch to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, you are authorized to do so. The 
decision on this point is left to your discretion. 

JAMES G. BLAINE. 


In his annual message to Congress, President 
Arthur spoke of our relations with the west 
coast republics in the following terms: 


This Government sees, with great concern, the con- 
tinuance of the hostile relations between Chili, Bo- 
livia, and Peru. An early peace between these repub- 
lies is much to be desired, not only that they them- 
selves may be spared further misery and bloodshed, 
but because their continued antagonism threatens con- 
sequences which are, in my judgment, dangerous to 
the interests of republican government on this con- 
tinent, and calculated to destroy the best elements ot 
our free and peaceful civilization. As in the present 
excited condition of popular feeling in these countries 
there has been serious misapprehension of the position 
of the United States, and as separate diplomatic inter- 
course with each through independent ministers is 
sometimes subject, owing to the want of prompt recip- 
rocal communication, to temporary misunderstanding 
I have deemed it judicious at the present time to send 
a Rete envoy, accredited to all and each of them, 
and furnished with general instructions, which will, 1 
trust, enable him to bring these powers into friendly 
relations. 

The special envoy alluded to by the Presi- 
dent was Mr. William H. Trescot, of South 
Carolina, who sailed from New York for Pan- 
ama on December 38d, accompanied by Mr. 
Walker Blaine, son of the Secretary of State. 
Reaching Lima in due time, they remained 
there several days, and on Christmas-day sailed 
from the neighboring port of Callao for San- 
tiago. On December 12th the following dis- 
patches from Secretary Blaine to our Ministers 
at Lima and Santiago were given to the press: 

I. 


DrrarrMenr or Sratn, 
Wasuineron, Vovember 22, 1881, 
To Stephen A. Hurlbut, Esq., etc., Lima. 

Sir; Your dispatches to No. 23, inclusive, have 
been received, and I learn with regret that a con- 
struction has been put upon your language and con- 
duct indicating a policy of active intervention on the 
part of this Government beyond the scope of your in- 
structions. As those instructions were clear and ex- 
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plicit, and as this department is in the possession of 
no information which would seem to require the with- 
drawal of the confidence reposed in you, I must con- 
sider this interpretation of your words and acts as 
the result of some strange and perhaps prejudiced 
misconception. My only material for forming an 
opinion consists of your memorandum to Admiral 
Lynch, your letter to Senor Garcia, the secretary of 
General Piérola, and the convention with President 
Calderon, ceding a naval station to the United States. 
I would have preferred that you should hold no com- 
munication with Admiral Lynch on questions of a 
diplomatic character. He was present as a military 
commander of Chilian forces, and you were accredited 
to Peru. Nor do I conceive that Admiral Lynch, as 
the commander of the Chilian army of occupation, 
had any right to ask or receive any formal assurance 
from you as to the opinions of your Government. 

The United States was represented in Chili by a 
properly accredited minister, and from his own Goy- 
ernment the admiral could and ought to have re- 
ceived any information which it was important for 
him to have. It was to be expected, and even de- 
sired, that frank and friendly relations should exist 
between you; but I can not consider such confiden- 
tial communication as justifying a formal appeal to 
your colleague in Chili tor the correction or criticism 
of your conduct. If there was anything in your pro- 
ceedings in Peru to which the Government of Chik 
could properly take exception, a direct representation 
to this Government through the Chilian Minister here 
was due both to the Government and to yourself. 

Having said this, I must add that the language of 
the memorandum was capable of not unnatural mis- 
construction. While you said nothing that may not 
fairly be considered warranted by your instructions, 
you omitted to say with equal smephecs some things 
which your instructions supplied, and which would, 
err ae have relieved the sensitive apprehensions of 
the Chilian authorities. For, while the United States 
would unquestionably ‘‘regard with disfavor’? the 
imperious annexation of Peruvian territory as the 
right of conquest, you were distinctly informed that 
this Government could not refuse to recognize that 
such annexation might become a necessary condition 
in a final treaty of peace. Aud the main purpose of 
your effort was expected to be, not so much a protest 
against any possible annexation as an attempt by 
friendly but unofficial communications with the Chi- 
lian authorities (with whom you were daily associated) 
to induce them to support the policy of giving to 
Peru, without the imposition of harsh and absolute 
conditions precedent, the opportunity to show that the 
rights and interests of Chili could be satisfied without 
such annexation. There is enough in your memoran- 
dum, if carefully considered, to indicate this purpose, 
and I only regret that you did not state it with a dis- 
tinctness and, if necessary, with a repetition which 
would have made impossible anything but the most 
willful misconception. 

As at present advised, I must express disapproval 
of your letter to Sefior Garcia, the secretary of Gen- 
eral Piérola, I think that your proper course in ref- 
erence to Garcia’s communication would have been 
cither entirely to ignore it as claiming an official char- 
acter which you could not recognize, or, if you deemed 
that courtesy required a reply, to state that you were 
aceredited to the Calderon Government, and could, 
therefore, know no other, and that any communica- 
tion which General Piérola thought it his duty or in- 
terest to make must be made directly to the Govern- 
ment at Washington. You had no responsibility in 
the matter, and it was injudicious to assume any. 
The recognition of the ae Government had 
been duly considered and decided by your own Govy- 
ernment, and you were neither instructed nor ex- 
pected to furnish General Piérola or the Peruvian 

ublic with the reasons for that action. The follow- 
ing language in your letter to Sefior Garcia might be 
misunderstood: ‘‘ Chili desires and asks for Tara- 
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pata, and will recognize the Government which agrees 
to its session. The Calderon Government will not 
cede it. It remains to be seen whether that of Piérola 
will ie more pliable.” It might easily be sup- 
posed, by an excited public opinion on either side, 
that such language was intended to imply that the 
Government of the United States had recognized the 
Government of Calderon because of its resolution not 
to cede Peruvian territory. No such motive has ever 
been declared by this Government. The Govern- 
ment of Calderon was recognized because we believed 
it to be to the interest of both Chili and Peru that 
some respectable authority should be established 
which could restore internal order and initiate re- 
sponsible negotiations for peace. We desired that the 
Peruvian Government should have a fair opportunity 
to obtain the best terms it could, and hoped that it 
would be able to satisty the just Somande of Chili 
without the painful sacrifice of the national territory. 
But we did not make, and never intended to make, 
any special result of the peace negotiations the basis of 
our recognition of the Calderon Government. What 
was best and what was possible for Peru to do we 
were anxious to the extent of our powers to aid her in 
doing by the use of whatever influence or considera- 
tion we enjoyed with Chili; further than that the 
Government of the United States has as yet expressed 
neither opinion nor intention. 

I must also express the dissatisfaction of the depart- 
ment at your telegram to the Minister of the United 
States near the Argentine Confederation, suggesting 
that a Minister be sent by that Government to Peru. 
This would have been clearly without the sphere of 
your proper official action at any time, but, as there 
then existed a serious difference between Chili and the 
Argentine Confederation, you might naturally have 
anticipated that such a recommendation would be con- 
sidered by Chili as an effort to effect a political com- 
bination against her. The United States was not in 
search of alliances to support a hostile demonstration 
against Chili, and such an anxiety might well be 
deemed inconsistent with the protessions of an impar- 
tial mediation. 

As to the convention with regard to a naval station 
in the Bay of Chimbole, I am of opinion that, although 
it is a desirable arrangement, the time is not oppor- 
tune. I would be very unwilling to ask such a con- 
cession under circumstances which would almost seem 
to impose upon Peru the necessity of compliance with 
our request ; and I have no doubt that, whenever Peru 
is relieved from present embarrassment,.she would 
cheerfully grant any facilities which our naval or com- 
mercial interests may require. Nor, in the present ex- 
cited condition of public opinion in Chili, would I be 
willing to afford evil-disposed persons the opportunity 
to intimate that the United States contemplated the 
establishment of a naval rendezvous in the neighbor- 
hood of either Peru or Chili, The very natural and 
innocent convenience which we require might be mis- 
understood or misapprehended ; and, as our sole pur- 
pose is to be allowed, in a spirit of the most impartial 
triendship, to act as mediator between these two pow- 
ers, I would prefer, at present, to ask no favors of the 
~ and to excite no possible apprehensions in the 
other. 

Having thus stated with frankness the impression 
made upon the department by such information as 
you have furnished it, it becomes my duty to add that 
this Government is unable to understand the abolition 
of the Calderon Government, and the arrest of Presi- 
dent Calderon himself, by the Chilian authorities, or, 
I suppose I ought to say, ‘by the Chilian Government, 
as the Secretary for Foreign Affairs of that Govern- 
ment has, in a formal communication to Mr. Kilpat- 
rick, declared that the Calderon Government ‘ was at 
anend.’? As we recognized that Government, in sup- 
posed conformity with the wishes of Chili, and as no 
reason for its destruction has been given us, you will 
gtill consider yourself accredited to it, if any legiti- 
mate representative exists in the place of President 
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Calderon. If none such exists, you will remain in 
Lima until you receive further instructions, confining 
your communications with the Chilian authorities to 
such limits as your personal convenience and the 
maintenance of the ou and privileges of your lega- 
tion may require. 
The complicated condition of affairs resulting from 
the action of the Chilian Government, the time re- 
uired for communication between the legations in 
Yhiliand Peru and this department, and the unfor- 
tunate notoriety which the serious difierences between 
oo and your colleague in Chili have attracted, 
nave, in the opinion of the President, imposed upon 
him the necessity of a special mission. This mission 
will be charged with the duty of expressing the views 
of the President upon the grave condition of affairs 
which your dispatches describe, and, if possible, with 
due consideration of the rights, interests, and respon- 
sibilities of both nations, to promote a settlement 
which shall restore to the suffering people of Peru the 
benefits of a well-ordered government, deliver both 
countries from the miseries and burdens of a protracted 
war, and place their future relations upon a foundation 
that will prove stable, because just and honorable. 
Tam, sir, your obedient servant, 
JAMES G. BLAINE, 


Il. 
DEPARTMENT or STATE, 
Wasuineron, November 22, ies. f 
Judson Kilpatrick, Esq., éc., Santrago. 

Sir: Your dispatch, No. 8, conveying a copy of your 
reply to Senor Balmaseda has been received. The 
communication to which it was a reply should have 
accompanied it, in order that the department could 
properly judge of your answer. Your letter is not 
approved by the department. You had had ample 
opportunity, and, as you have before stated, availed 
yourself of it, to make known to the Government of 
Chili the scope of your instructions, and to give it 
abundant assurance of the friendly disposition of your 
own Government. If the conduct of Me Hurlbut in 
Peru had given suflicient ground for complaint to 
the Chilian Government, that complaint should have 
been made in Washington. Mr. Hurlbut’s presen- 
tation speech to President Calderon, his memoran- 
dum to Admiral Lynch, his letter to Garcia, and 
telegraphic reports from Buenos Ayres, were not sub- 
jects upon which you were called to pass’ judgment, 
nor upon which you should haye been interrogated by 
the Chilian Government. Nothing in your conduct 
or language had excited its apprehensions, and no ex- 
planation was due, or could have been expected from 
you, of the language or conduct of your colleague in 

eru. I should have been glad if it had occurred to 
you to call the attention of the Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs to the impropriety of such a communication, 
and in referring to the fact that your instructions, 
which you were authorized to communicate to him, 
gave all the assurance which he could either desire or 
ask of the friendly feeling of the United States. I 
should have much preferred that you had furnished 
him with a copy of those instructions, instead ot sub- 
mitting a paraphrase which does not fully represent 
their spirit and meaning. Indeed, I find it difficult to 
understand how the Chilian Government could have 
been under any misapprehension as to the disposition 
or purpose of the United States, when the instructions 
both to yourself and to Mr. Hurlbut had, in fact, been 
already frankly communicated—the former, according 
to your dispatch No. 8, to the outgoing Administra- 
tion; and the latter, by this department to Mr. Mar- 
tinez, the representative of the present Government in 
Washington. It is still more difficult to understand 
the abolition of the Calderon Government, and the 
arrest of the President himself, in the face of your as- 
surance, in your dispatch No. 8, where you quote the 
following as having aes addressed to you by Senor 
Valderana, to wit: ‘‘ You are, therefore, authorized to 
say to your Government that every effort will be given 
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by Chili to strengthen the Government of President 
Calderon, giving to it the most perfect freedom of ac- 
tion considering the Chilian Bags that no ques- 
tion of territorial annexation will be touched until a 
constitutional government can be established in Peru, 
acknowledged and respected by the people, with full 
powers to enter into diplomatic negotiations for peace,” 
And it would only have been natural if you had asked, 
for the information of your Government, if not for 
your own, for what reasons and by what means the 
Calderon Government had, as Senor Balmaseda in- 
formed you, ‘come to an end.’”’? The President has 
learned, with great regret, of the arrest and removal 
of President Calderon ; but, in the present state of his 
information, he will not undertake to measure its sig- 
nificance. He hopes that he will, when the facts are 
better known, be relieved from the painful impression 
that it was intended as a rebuke to the friendly dis- 
position of the United States. ... You will inform 
the Chilian Government that a special envoy will be 
immediately sent; and you will assure that Govern- 
ment that he will come in the spirit of impartial 
friendship, anxious to learn that recent occurrences 
have not been intended to disturb the long-continued 
friendly relations existing between us ; and instructed 
by the President to lay before the Chilian Govern- 
ment frankly, but with a scrupulous consideration 
for the rights and interests of that Government, the 
views which he holds upon the deplorable condition 
of affairs in South America, a condition now fast 
assuming proportions which make its settlement a 
matter of concern to all the republics of the conti- 
nent. He sincerely hopes that no other action ofthat 
Government will tend to further complicate existing 
difficulties before the arrival of that special envoy. 
JAMES G. BLAINE. 


It was on Sunday, November 6th, that 
President Calderon was arrested by General 
Lynch’s orders, and taken on board the Chilian 
frigate Cochran, in the harbor of Callao. <A 
few days later, while Vice-President Montevo 
was actively asserting his claims to the su- 
preme power, Minister Hurlbut issued the fol- 
lowing declaration: 


To the Notables of Lima. 

Gentlemen: At your request I make the following 
declaration : 

1. The United States of America are firmly in favor 
of the cessation of hostilities between Chili and Peru, 
and the prompt re-establishment of peace. 

2. The United States of America decidedly oppose 
all dismemberment of Peru, except with the free and 
full consent of the nation. 

3. They are of opinion that Chili has acquired, as 
the result of the war, the right to a war indemnity, 
and that Peru can not refuse such payment. 

The Government of Chili knows that these are the 
ideas of the United States; but the divisions which 
exist in Peru paralyze the good offices of the United 
States, and give a pretext to Chili to elude the action 
of the United States in conformity with our desires, 
and to prolong the state of war and the military occu- 

ation of Peru. Chili says, ‘‘ We also desire peace, 
but there is no one here competent to arrange it.’ 
This declaration is, unfortunately, true. For this 
state of affairs, the only remedy is to be found in 
Peru itself. 

Union, under whomsoever may be elected, will de- 
stroy the pretext of Chili, and give to the United 
States an advantage which they require, and of which 
they will know how to take advantage. 

In my opinion, nothing else will save the country 
from an indefinite military occupation by Chili. 

Peru must save itself, by the sacrifice of personal 
ambitions on the altar of the redemption of the coun- 
try. 8. A. HURLBUT. 
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On the 26th day of January, 1882, the Presi- 
dent sent to Congress the diplomatic corre- 
spondence concerning Peru, Chili, and Bolivia, 
for a period of several years. The following 
are the more important dispatches.. On De- 
cember 1, 1881, Mr. Blaine wrote the follow- 
ing instructions to Special Envoy Trescot, of 
South Carolina, who sailed from New York 
for Panama on December 8d, accompanied by 
Mr. Walker Blaine: 


Srr: While the circumstances under which the 
President has deemed it proper to charge you with a 
special mission to the Republics of Chili, Peru, and 

olivia render it necessary that very much must be 
confided to your discretion, it is desirable that you 
should be placed in full possession of his views as to 
the vetersl ie of conduct which you will be expect- 
ed to pursue. For this purpose it is not necessary at 
present to go further back in the history of the un- 
fortunate relations between Chili on the one hand and 
Peru and Bolivia on the other than the time when the 
defeat of General Piérola, his abandonment of the 
capital and the coast, and their occupation by the 
Chilian army, seem to have put an end to all respon- 
sible native government in Peru. Lima, having 
been surrendered January 19, 1881, Piérola driven 
across the mountains, the Chilian military occupation 
consolidated, and the Chilian Government refusing to 
recognize Piérola as representing the Government ot 
Peru, it became absolutely necessary that some goy- 
ernment should be established if Peru was not to re- 
main simply a military district of Chili. On Feb- 
tuary 25, 1881, Mr. Christianey, the United States 
Minister at Lima, wrote this department as follows: 

‘‘ A movement has therefore been initiated amon 
some of the leading citizens of Lima and Callao, an 
encouraged by the Chilian authorities, to establish a 
new government in opposition to that of Piérola 
(who 1s still at Tacna or Yarija).” 

From this date, Mr. Christianey kept the depart- 
ment informed of the probabilities of the establish- 
ment of the Calderon Government, so called from the 
name of the eminent Peruvian statesman who had 
been chosen as President. On May 9, 1881, instrue- 
tions had been sent to him from the department, in 
which he was told: 

“Tf the Calderon Government is aoppeuiee by the 
character and intelligence of Peru, and is really en- 
deavoring to restore constitutional government, with 
a view both to order within and negotiation with Chili 
for peace, you may recognize it as the existing pro- 
visional government and render what aid you can by 
advice and good offices to that end.” 

Acting under these instructions, although with 
some expressed doubt as to the probable permanence 
of its existence, Mr. Christiancy, on June 26, 1881, 
formally recognized the Calderon Government. It is 
clear that this recognition was not an unfriendly in- 
tervention as far as the wishes and interests of Chili 
were concerned. 

In giving the support of recognition to the Calde- 
ron Government, therefore, so far was this Govern- 
ment from doing what could be considered an un- 
friendly act to Chili, that it was, in fact, giving its aid 
to the very policy which Chili avowed, and which, 
in the opinion of competent judges, was the only 
method of reasonable solution. And this conclusion 
of the Government was strengthened and confirmed by 
the information which was transmitted to the cea 
ment by General Kilpatrick, the United States Minis- 
ter to Chili. General Kilpatrick was appointed after 
the recognition of the Calderon Government, and was 
furnished with the instructions to which I have al- 
ready referred, In his dispatch, under date of August 
15, 1881, he quotes the following as the final assur- 
ances given to him by the Chilian Secretary of State : 

‘You may say to your Government that every 
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effort would be given by Chili to strengthen the Gov- 
ernment of President Calderon, giving to it the most 
perfect freedom of action, considering the Chilian 
occupations ; that no question of Chilian annexation 
would be touched until a constitutional government 
could be established in Peru, acknowledged and re- 
spected by the people, with full power to enter into 
negotiations for peace; that no territory would be 
exacted unless Chili failed to secure ample and just 
indemnification in other and satisfactory ways, as also 
ample security for the future, and that in no case 
would Chili exact territory, save where Chilian enter- 
prise and Chilian capital had developed the desert, 
and where to-day nine tenths of the people are Chili- 
ans. 

But after this recognition, made in entire good faith 
to both parties, three things followed: 1. The pres- 
ence of a United States Minister at Lima accredited 
to the Calderon Government, and the reception in 
Washington of a Minister from that Government 
eee it unquestionable, increased strength and confi- 

ence. 2. The adherents of Piérola, realizing the 
necessity of peace and the existence of a stable gov- 
ernment to negotiate it, gradually abandoned the for- 
lorn hope of continued resistance, and gave their ad- 
hesion to the Calderon Government. 3. The Congress 
which assembled in the neutral zone set apart for that 
purpose by the Chilian authorities, and which was 
turther allowed by the Chilian Government to pro- 
vide for the military impositions by the use of the 
national credit, and thus recognized as the representa- 
tives of the Peruvian people, authorized President 
Calderon to negotiate a peace, but upon condition 
that no territory should be ceded. As soon as these 
facts indicated the possibility of a real and independ- 
ent vitality in the constitution of the Calderon Gov- 
ernment, the Chilian military authorities issued an 
order forbidding any exercise of its functions within 
the territory west of the mountains, including the 
capital and portsof Peru. Unable to understand this 
sudden and—giving due regard to the professions of 
Chili—this unaccountable change of policy, this 
Goveznment instructed its Minister at Lima to con- 
tinue to recognize the Calderon Government until 
more complete information would enable it to send 
further instructions. If our present information is 
correct, immediately on the receipt of this communi- 
cation they arrested President Calderon, and thus, as 
far as was in their power, extinguished his govern- 
ment. The President does not now insist on the in- 
ference which this action would warrant. He hopes 
that there is some explanation which will relieve 
him from the painful impression that it was taken in 
resentful reply to the continued recognition of the 
Calderon Government by the United States. If, un- 
fortunately, he should be mistaken, and such a mo- 
tive be avowed, your duty will be a brief one. 

You will say to the Chilian Government that the 
President considers such a proceeding as an inten- 
tional, unwarranted offense, and that you will com- 
municate such an avowal to the Government of the 
United States, with the assurance that it will be 
regarded by the Government as an act of such un- 
friendly import as to require the immediate suspen- 
sion of all diplomatic intercourse. You will inform 
me immediately of the happening of such a con- 
tingency, and instructions will be sent to you. But I 
do not anticipate such an occurrence from the infor- 
mation before the department of which you are pos- 
sessed. It is more probable that that course will be 
explained by an allegation that the conduct and Jan- 
guage of the United States Minister in Peru had en- 
couraged the Calderon Government to such resistance 
of the wishes of Chili as to render the negotiation of 
a satisfactory treaty of peace with the Calderon Gov- 
ernment impossible. Any explanation which relieves 
the action of the Chilian Government of the charac- 
ter of an intentional offense will be received by you 
to that extent, provided it does not require as a 
condition precedent the disavowal of Mr, Hurlbut. 
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Whatever may be my opinion as to the discretion of 
all that may have been said or done by Mr. Hurlbut, 
it is impossible for me to recognize the right of the 
Chilian Government to take such action without sub- 
mitting to the consideration of this Government any 
cause of complaint which it was prepared to allege 
against the proceedings of the representative of the 

nited States. The Chilian Government was in pos- 
session of the instructions sent to that Minister, as 
well as those to his colleague at Santiago ; there was 
no pretense that the conduct of General Kilpatrick 
was anything but friendly; Chili was represented 
here by a Minister who enjoyed the confidence of his 
Government, and nothing can justify the assumption 
that the United States was acting a double part in its 
relations to the two countries. Ifthe conduct of the 
United States Minister seemed inconsistent with what 
Chili had every reason to know was the friendly in- 
tention of the United States, a courteous representa- 
tion through the Chilian Minister here would have 
enabled this Government promptly to correct or con- 
firm him. You are not, therefore, authorized to make 
to the Chilian Government any explanation of the 
conduct of General Hurlbut, if that Government, not 
having afforded us the opportunity of accepting or 
disavowing his conduct, insists upon making its in- 
terpretation of his proceedings the justification of its 
recent action. 

It is hoped, however, that you will be able, by com- 
munication at once firm and temperate, to avoid these 
embarrassments. Ifyou should fortunately reach the 
ground where frank mutual explanation can be made 
without the sacrifice of that respect which every gov- 
ernment owes to itself, you willthen be at liberty, con- 
forming your explanation to the recent instruction to 
Mr. Hurlbut, with a copy of which you are furnished, 
to show to the Government of Chili how much both his 
words and acts have been misconceived. It is difficult 
forme to say now how far an explanation would be sat- 
isfactory to the President which was not accompanied 
by the restoration or recognition of the Calderon Goy- 
ernment. The objects which he has at heart are first 
to prevent the misery, confusion, and bloodshed which 
the present relations between Chili and Peru seem 
only too certain to renew; and, second, to take care 
that in any friendly attempt to reach this desirable 
end the Government of the United States is treated 
with the respectful consideration to which its disin- 
terested purposes, its legitimate influence, and its es- 
katlighed position entitle it. The President feels in 
this matter neither irritation nor resentment. He re- 
grets that Chili seems to have misconceived both the 
spirit and intention of the Government of the United 
States, and thinks her conduct has been inconsiderate. 
He will gladly learn that a calmer and wiser judgment 
directs her counsels, and asks in no exacting spirit the 
correction of what were perhaps natural misunder- 
standings. So he would be satisfied with the mani- 
festation of a sincere purpose on the part of Chili to 
aid Peru either in restoring the present Provisional 
Government, or establishing in its place one which 
will be allowed the proper freedom of action necessary 
to restore internal order, and to conduct a real nego- 
tiation to some substantial result. 

Should the Chilian Government, while disclaiming 
any intention of offense, maintain its right to settle its 
difficulties with Peru without the friendly interven- 
tion of other powers, and refuse to allow the forma- 
tion of any government in Peru which does not pledge 
to consent to the cession of Peruvian territory, it will 
be your duty, in language as strong as is consistent 
with the respect due an independent power, to express 
the disappointment and dissatisfaction felt by the 
United States at such a deplorable policy. You will 
say that this Government recognizes without reserve 
the right of Chili to adequate indemnity for the cost of 
war, and a sufficient guarantee that it will not again 
be subjected to hostile demonstration from Peru ; and, 
further, that if Peru is unable or unwilling to furnish 
such indemnity, the right of conquest has put it in the 
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power of Chili to supply them, and the reasonable 
exercise of that right, however much its necessity 
may be regretted, is not ground of legitimate complaint 
on the part of other powers. 

But this Government feels that the exercise of the 
right of absolute conquest is dangerous to the best 
interests of all the republies of this continent; that 
trom it are certain to spring other wars and political 
disturbances, and that it imposes even upon the con- 
gueror burdens which are scarcely compensated by the 
apparent increase of strength which it gives. This 
Government also holds that between two independent 
nations, hostilities do not, from the mere existence of 
war, confer the right of conquest until the failure to 
furnish the indemnity and guarantee which can be 
rightfully demanded. The United States maintains, 
therefore, that Peru has the right to demand that an 
opportunity should be allowed her to find such in- 
demnity and guarantee. Nor can this Government 
admit that a cession of territory can be properly ex- 
acted far exceeding in value the amplest estimate of' a 
reasonable indemnity. Already, by force of its occu- 
pation, the Chilian Government has collected great 
sums from Peru, and it has been openly and officially 
asserted in the Chilian Congress that these military 
impositions have furnished a surplus beyond the cost 
of maintaining its armies in that occupation. The 
annexation of Tarapaca, which, under proper admin- 
istration, would produce annually a sum sufficient to 
pay a large indemnity, seems to us to be not consistent 
with the execution of justice. 

The practical prohibition of the formation of a stable 
Government in Peru, and the absolute appropriation 
of its most valuable territory, is simply the extinction 
of a state which has formed part of the system of 
republics on this continent, honorable in the traditions 
and illustrations of its past history, and rich in the 
resources for future progress. The United States, with 
which Peru has for many years maintained the most 
cordial relations, has the right to feel and express a 
deep interest in its distressed condition, and while, 
Tah equal friendliness to Chili, we will not interpose 
to deprive her of the fair advantages of military suc- 
cess, nor put any obstacle to the attainment of future 
security, we can not regard with unconcern the de- 
struction of Peruvian nationality. If our good offices 
are rejected, and this policy of the disruption of an 
independent state be persisted in, this Government 
will consider itself discharged from any further obli- 
gation to be influenced in its action by the position 
which Chili has assumed, and will hold itself free to 
appeal to the other republics of this continent to join 
it in an effort to avert consequences which can not 
be confined to Chili and Peru, but which threaten 
with extremest danger the political institutions, the 
peaceful progress, and the liberal civilization of all 
America, 

If, however, none of these embarrassing obstacles 
intervene, and Chili receives in a friendly spirit the 
representatives of the United States, it will be your 
purpose, first, to concert such measures as will enable 
Peru to establish a regular government and initiate 
negotiations; second, to induce Chili to consent to 
such negotiations without cession of territory as a 
condition precedent ; third, toimpress upon Chili that 
in such negotiations she ought to allow Peru a fair 
opportunity to provide for a reasonable indemnity, 
and in this connection to let it be understood that the 
United States would consider the imposition of an ex- 
travagant indemnity, so as to make the cession of 
territory necessary in satisfaction, as more than is 
justified by the actual cost of war and as a solution 
threatening renewed difficulties between the two coun- 
tries. As it is possible that some time will elapse 
before the corapleten of all arrangements necessary 
for a final negotiation, this Government would sug- 
gest a temporary convention, which, representing the 
“ee of our friendly representations, would bring 

eru and Chili into amicable conference and provide 
for a meeting of plenipotentiaries to negotiate a per- 
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manent treaty of peace. If negotiations be assured, 
the ability of Peru to furnish the indemnity will be 
a matter of direct interest. On this subject we have 
no information upon which definite instructions can 
now be based. hile you will carefully abstain from 
any interposition in this connection, you will examine 
and report to the department promptly any plans 
which may be suggested. You will not indicate an 

wish that the Government of the United States shall 
act as umpire in the adjudication between the contend- 
ing powers. Should an invitation to that effect be 
extended, you will communicate by telegraph for in- 
structions. The single and simple desire of this Goy- 
ernment is to see a just and honorable peace at the 
earliest day practicable, and if any other American 
Government can more effectively aid in producing 
this auspicious result, the United States will cordially 
sustain it, and lend such co-operation as the cireum- 


stanees may demand, Iam, ete. 
JAMES G. BLAINE. 


Minister Kilpatrick wrote to Secretary Blaine 
under date of Santiago, December 2, 1881, stat- 
ing that the Chilian Government had promised 
that it would not demand a cession of territory 
as an absolute condition of peace, and that it 
would endeavor to build up and strengthen the 
Calderon Government in Peru. These prom- 
ises, General Kilpatrick intimated, would have 
been fulfilled but for the representations made 
by Minister Hurlbut of the attitude of the 
United States and bad faith on the part of Cal- 
deron. The coming of the special mission, it 
is stated, creates considerable excitement in 
Chili, and the alleged support by the United 
States of the Peruvian Company scheme greatly 
intensifies it. On December 2, 1881, Secretary 
Blaine wrote as follows to Mr. Trescot : 


Sim: It is not impossible that before the close of the 
special mission, instructions for which have been al- 
ready furnished you, it may be deemed advisable that, 
at its close, you should return to the United States by 
way of the Argentine Confederation and Brazil. Posi- 
tive instructions may be sent you to this effect before 
your mission closes, but at present my purpose is to ad- 
vise you of such possible contingency, and to add that, 
if at the close of the special mission you should decide 
that a return home by thé way of Buenos Ayres and 
Rio de Janeiro was advisable, you are hereby author- 
ized, without waiting for such instructions, to return 
home by that way. Should you dogo, you will, in your 
communications with the representatives of the Gov- 
ernments of Brazil and the Argentine Confederation, 
impress meee them the advantages which would result 
from a full and frank conference between all the repub- 
lies of North and South America. By the time you can 
reach these points the opinions of this Government on 
this subject will have been formally submitted to them, 
and you will have the opportunity to enforce these 
views, and to direct their attention to the importance 
of the proposed congress. If you will telegraph the 
probe: time of your arrival at Buenos Ayres, a vessel 
of the United States will meet you at that place. 


On January 8, 1882, Secretary Frelinghuysen 
instructed Mr. Trescot by telegraph to exert 
his influence pacifically, and to avoid all issues 
which might lead to his withdrawing from his 
post in Chili. 

On the next day (January 4th) the Secretary 
telegraphed to Mr. Trescot that it was the wish 
of the President that our friendly offices should 
be extended impartially to both republics (Chili 
and Peru); that a pacific influence should be 
exerted, and every issue which might lead to 
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offenses avoided ; that questions growing out of 
the suppression of the Calderon Government 
could be attended to at Washington; and that 
it was preferable that he should not visit Bue- 
nos Ayres on his way home. On the 9th of 
January, 1882, Secretary Frelinghuysen wrote 
to Sefior Martinez, the Chilian Minister at 
Washington, acknowledging receipt of a note 
from the latter of December 28th, in which he 
gave his views as to the condition of Peru, de- 
rived from his latest intelligence. Secretary 
Frelinghuysen continues his letter as follows: 


Twas much gratified yesterday with the assurances 
which you gave me in our personal interview that 
your Government, in the arrest and imprisonment of 
Calderon, was in no way instigated by an unfriendly 
feeling toward the United States. If you feel yourself 
at liberty to renew that assurance in writing, I shall 
be still further and greatly obliged by your doing SO. 
Such a communication, written in the friendly spirit 
which marked your verbal communications, will tend 
to promote that friendly feeling which is so desirable 
among American repubiies. 

On the 10th of January Sefior Martinez re- 
plied to this letter in a similar friendly spirit. 

On January 9, 1882, Secretary Frelinghuysen 
wrote to Mr. Trescot as follows: 


Sir: Since you received your instructions on your 
departure as special envoy to Chili, Peru, and Bolivia, 
I have sent you by cable two instructions. AsI have 
not heard of your haying received them, and to make 
their purport more intelligible than the brevity of a 
telegram would permit, I send this, stating the proper 
construction of your original instructions, somewhat 
modifying them, and indicating how they are to be 
executed. 

The President wishes in no manner to dictate or 
make any authoritative utterance to either Peru or 
Chili as to the merits of the controversy existing be- 
tween those republics, as to what indemnity should 
be asked or given, as to a change of boundaries, or as 
to the personnel of the Government of Peru. The 
President recognizes Peru and Chilito be independent 
republics, to which he has no right or inclination to 
dictate. Were the United States to assume an attitude 
of dictation toward the South American republics, 
even for the purpose of preventing war, the greatest 
of evils, or to preserve the autonomy of nations, it 
must be ae wie by army and navy to enforce its 
mandate, and, to this end, tax our people for the ex- 
elusive benefit of foreign nations. The President's 

olicy with the South American republics and other 
foreign nations is that expressed in the immortal ad- 
dress of Washington, with which you are entirely fa- 
miliar. What the President does seek to do is to ex- 
tend the kindly offices of the United States impartiall 
to both Peru and Chili, whose hostile attitude to eac 
other he seriously laments; and he considers himself 
fortunate in having one so competent as yourself to 
bring the powers of reason and persuasion to bear in 
seeking the termination of the unhappy controversy ; 
and you will consider as revoked that portion of your 
original instruction which directs you, on the con- 
tingency therein stated, as follows: 

You will say to the Chilian Government that the 
President considers such a proceeding as an inten- 
tional and unwarranted offense, and that you will 
communicate such an avowal to the Government of 
the United States, with the assurance that it will be 
regarded by the Government as an act of such un- 
friendly import as to require the immediate suspension 
of all diplomatic intercourse. You will inform me 
immediately of the happening of such a contingency, 
and instructions will be sent to you.” 

Believing that a prolific cause of contention between 
two nations is an irritability which is too readily of- 
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fended, the President prefers that he shall himself de- 
termine, atter report has been made to him, whether 
there is or is not cause for offense. It is also the 
President’s wish that you do not visit (although in- 
dicated in your original instruetion that you should 
do so) as the envoy of this Government, the Atlantic 
republics atter leaving Chili. i A 

‘he United States is at peace with all the nations 
of the earth, and the President wishes hereatter to 
determine whether it will conduce to that general 
peace, which he would cherish and promote, for this 
Government to enter into negotiations and consulta- 
tion for the promotion of peace with selected triendly 
nationalities without extending a like confidence to 
other peoples with whom the United States is on 
equally friendly terms. If such partial confidence 
would create jealousy and ill-will, peace, the object 
sought by consultation, would not be promoted. The 
principles controlling the relations of the republics 
of this hemisphere with other nationalities may, on 
investigation, be found to be so well established that 
little would be gained at this time by reopening a 
subject which is not novel. The President, at all 
events, prefers time for deliberation. 

There is considerable correspondence rela- 
tive to the Cochet and Landreau claims, but a 
want of space makes it necessary at present to 
pass it over. 

PHOTOGRAPHY, Ivrerovements 1. The 
collodion process of photography, which has 
been in use for thirty years, is being generally 
supplanted by the new dry process, in which 
gelatine is employed to hold in suspension 
the sensitive salts of silver. The preparation 
of the gelatino-bromide plates is conducted as 
follows: To a solution of fine gelatine in wa- 
ter is added bromide of potassium or bromide 
of ammonium. In another vessel nitrate of 
silver is dissolved in water. In aroom lighted 
only through dark ruby glass the solution of 
silver salt is gradually stirred into the mixture 
of bromide and gelatine. When great sensi- 
tiveness is required, it is to be kept in a fluid 
condition for from one to four days. Ordinarily 
it is left only a few hours, and can be more 
rapidly evaporated by heating. The emulsion 
is next freed from the nitrate of potassium or 
ammonium by breaking it into pieces after it 
has been allowed to set in a deep dish, and 
washing it in several changes of cold water. 
It is then melted into plates, after being drained. 
After the plates have been coated and dried 
they are ready for use. These dry plates can 
be kept any length of time without losing 
their sensitiveness. Plates which are thus 
made in quantity and are always ready can be 
employed in out-of-door and amateur work, 
and for the many scientific uses of photog- 
raphy in which the troublesome wet process, 
requiring the use of chemicals and a dark 
chamber, would be difficult or impossible. The 
convenience of the gelatine and bromide proc- 
ess is not its only advantage. The images 
rendered are as clear and perfect as any ob- 
tained from collodion plates, and the impres- 
sions are formed in the camera in one sixth to 
one tenth the time of exposure. The action 
on the most highly sensitive gelatine plates is 
practically instantaneous, pictures having been 
taken in +}, of a second. 
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PHYSIOLOGY, Reornr. Physiological sci- 
ence has made great advances under the sys- 
tem of specialized minute investigation of the 
different tissues and organs of the body and 
their functions which is now very generally 
applied. Nearly every vessel and nearly every 
fluid of the body has been subjected under this 
system to a most rigid and searching micro- 
scopic, chemical, and dynamic examination, 
and is thereby being made to disclose the most 
intimate secrets of its structure and function. 
Dr. Ferrier and Professor Yeo have added to 
the clearness of the evidence of the localization 
of function in the cortex of the brain from ob- 
servations made in their experiments on monk- 
eys. They are able, after having effected a lo- 
calized or limited lesion by means of the gal- 
vanic cautery of the surface of the brain, to 
predict the precise phenomena of paralysis 
which will occur. On microscopical examina- 
tion after death following these phenomena, 
strands of fibers proceeding from the damaged 
parts of the cortex may be traced down to the 
motor or sensory ganglia at the base of the 
brain, and thence downward through the spi- 
nal cord to the muscles paralyzed by the lesion. 
Exner, who has been engaged in considering 
localization in the function of the brain by the 
aid of the phenomena presented by patholog- 
ical changes, has satisfied himself by that meth- 
od of the existence of very limited areas on the 
surface of the brain, destined to receive im- 
pressions and original motor impulses. Oou- 
ty’s researches on the same point, published 
in Brown-Séquard’s ‘‘ Archives,” appear to be 
altogether opposed to Ferrier and Hitzig’s con- 
clusions. 

Professor Charles S. Ray, assisted by G. H. 
Lewes, student, and J. Graham Brown, M.D., 
has pursued an investigation of the blood-press- 
ure and its variations in the arterioles, capilla- 
ries, and smaller veins. Attempts had been 
previously made to measure the pressure of the 
blood in the capillaries by N. V. Kries, whose 
experiments were made upon the vessels of the 
human skin, particularly on that part of the 
distal phalanx of one of the fingers immediate- 
ly behind the nail. The method he employed 
consisted in pressing, by means of weights, a 
small glass plate of known area upon the por- 
tion of skin selected, and finding the weight 
required to produce a distinct whitening of the 
compressed as compared with the surrounding 
skin. It was assumed, in making these experi- 
ments, that the pressure which sufficed to cause 
an evident change in the color of the small 
area of skin lying under the glass plate, was 
equal to the pressure of the blood in the capil- 
laries lying nearest the surface. This method 
was applied with some satisfaction to the de- 
termination of the relative values of pressure 
under varied conditions. Professor Ray sought 
a more delicate method for the study of the 
absolute values of the pressure-by means of mi- 
croscopic examinations of the web of a frog’s 
foot. The first observations showed that as 
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the pressure to which the portion of tissue ex- 
amined was subjected was raised, the current 
ot blood through the smaller arterioles lost the 
equable character which it normally presents, 
and a rhythmic variation in rapidity, a pulse 
which could not be detected in the small arter- 
ies while the tissue was uncompressed, each 
increase corresponding with a heart-beat, be- 
came more and more evident. The blood-flow 
through the capillaries also became more and 
more pulsatile in character, and, in that part of 
the capillary plexus which lies nearest the ar- 
teriole whence the blood came, a temporary 
arrest of circulation took place when a cer- 
tain pressure, which was different at different 
points, was reached. It was also found that 
the capillaries which first cease to convey blood 
under these circumstances are not always the 
same, a fact which can not be easily explained 
otherwise than by assuming that the relative 
diameters of the capillaries have changed— 
that some vessels have expanded while others 
have contracted—in the interval between two 
observations. In favorable instances such a 
change in the diameter of the different vessels 
can be verified with the help of a micrometer. 
The small veins, or venous rootlets, show under 
the application of pressure a diminution of di- 
ameter, often to one third of the original eali- 
ber, accompanied with an increase in the flow 
of blood through their interior. The flow of 
blood in the veins becomes accelerated with 
each pulse-wave in the arterioles, and slowed 
between the beats; and when the blood no 
longer advances in the arteriole, the corre- 
sponding vein or veins become empty or col- 
lapsed. It has long been known that capillary 
vessels may present considerable variations in 
diameter at different times, and these varia- 
tions have been ascribed to the elasticity of 
the capillary walls. Professor Ray’s experi- 
ments, however, tend to show that modifica- 
tions of the intra-capillary pressure, much great- 
er than those which can normally occur, influ- 
ence but slightly the caliber of the capillaries, 
and lead almost inevitably to the conclusion 
that the capillaries are contractile as well as 
elastic. To the question whether this con- 
tractility resides in some anatomically differen- 
tiated part of the capillary wall, or whether it 
be a property inherent in the wall as a whole, 
the answer may be returned that capillary ves- 
sels may be seen to vary greatly in diameter 
without any localized contraction or expansion 
being visible; that the capillary tube expands 
or contracts as a whole, its diameter remain- 
ing equal throughout its whole length. The 
anemia or absence of blood which is produced 
on any part by pressure is followed, when the 
pressure is removed, by an excess of blood or 
congestion, which gradually passes away. This 
phenomenon has been proved not to reside in 
any reflex action through the cerebro-spinal 
vasomotor centers; hence attention is directed 
to the probability of some peripheral vasomo- 
tor mechanism by which the degree of dilata- 
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tion of the vessels of the skin is capable of be- 
ing regulated independently of the cerebro-spi- 
nal vasomotor centers. It is not clear what is 
the nature of this mechanism, but it seems to 
be adequate to measure out the degree of dila- 
tation according to the requirements of the tis- 
sues, and appears to be the same that is called 
into action under the application of irritants. 
The capillary vessels have been shown to be 
capable of varying their diameters independ- 
ently of one another. The conclusion is logic- 
ally derivable that each capillary is capable of 
varying its caliber in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the tissues which it supplies with 
blood. To this automatic regulation of the 
peripheral circulation Professor Ray is in- 
clined to ascribe a function of great impor- 
tance, both from a physiological and a patho- 
logical point of view; and it appears that it is 
principally, if not exclusively, in connection 
with it that the contractility of the capillaries 
comes into play. 

Dr. J. N. Langley, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, has brought the subject of the histolo- 
gy of the gastric or pepsin-making glands be- 
fore the Royal Society, in a paper in which he 
has sought to collate the proofs, from his exper- 
iments, that the gastric glands in life contain 
no ferment, but much zymogen or substance 
capable of giving rise to ferment; that by far 
the greater part of the zymogen can be seen in 
the chief cells in the form of granules; and 
that during digestion the granules are usually 
used up in such a manner as to give rise to an 
outer non-granular and an inner granular zone 
in the chief cells. These points, if proved, would 
establish fundamental resemblances in life-hab- 
it between the chief cells of the gastric glands 
of mammals, the cells of the gastric glands of 
the lower vertebrates, and the cells of the pan- 
creatic gland. It was found that the chief-cell 
granules of some mammals are preserved by 
osmic acid, while those of others are not. The 
examinations were made chiefly with prepara- 
tions of the former class, and were checked by 
comparison with glands in the fresh state; they 
related to the border cells and the chief cells 
of different regions of the stomach. In both 
the mouse and the mole, in the hungry state, 
the chief cells are granular throughout; in the 
digestive state, the chief cells have an outer 
non-granular zone of from one third to one 
half of the cell. In the Guinea-pig and the 
rabbit the chief cells of the latter part of the 
greater curvature show few or no granules; 
in the median part of the greater curvature the 
glands have usually an outer clear zone, which 
diminishes in passing toward the fundus, while 
in the fundus and in the adjoining part of the 
greater curvature the chief cells are granular 
throughout. During digestion an outer clear 
zone is formed in the glands of the latter part 
cf the fundus and the fore part of the greater 
curvature, while the cells of the rest of the 
greater curvature lose more or less completely 
their granules. Heidenhain first announced 
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the conclusion that the chief and not the bor- 
der cells produce pepsin. This is confirmed 
by Dr. Langley’s comparison of the pepsin con- 
tents of the different stomach regions in sev- 
eral animals. In each case the amount of pep- 
sin found bore no relation to the number of 
border cells, but almost always varied directly 
with the number of chief cells. It was also 
shown that in the different regions of the stom- 
ach of the rabbit most pepsin is found where 
the granules are most numerous. It is now 
very generally accepted that pepsin exists in 
the gastric glands partly free and partly com- 
bined—i. e., partly as pepsin and partly as pep- 
sinogen. A series of experiments made with 
especial reference to this point has convinced 
Dr. Langley that pepsin, as such, does not ex- 
ist in the living glands, but that in the animals 
with which he worked, and probably in ali 
vertebrates, the gastric glands store up pepsin- 
ogen and not pepsin. This is converted by 
hydrochloric acid into pepsin. As far as our 
knowledge goes, rennet-ferment is found in 
greatest quantity where there is most pepsin, 
and both vary pari passu. Perhaps, suggests 
Dr. Langley, the granules of the chief cells may 
contain zymogen both of pepsin and of ren- 
net-ferment, and he offers this as a subject for 
further observation. In all the vertebrates in 
which the gastric glands have been carefully 
examined in the living state, it has been found 
that those gastric glands which produce most 
ferment store up their zymogen in the form of 
granules. The ferment-forming cells consist 
of a net-work of protoplasm, inclosing a mass 
of granules. It seems probable, on general 
grounds, that the cells should store up other 
antecedent substances besides zymogen, and 
we are not without facts which will tell in 
favor of this view. In the saliva of many ani- 
mals ferment is almost or entirely absent, but 
mucin and proteids occur. We have some 
proof that mucin arises during secretion from 
the splitting up of an antecedent substance, 
mucigen, which is stored up in the cell; in the 
serous salivary glands, and in the lachrymal 
glands, the occurrence of granules which are 
used up during secretion, just as are the gran- 
ules of the pancreas or of the gastric glands, 
makes it extremely probable that in those glands 
some antecedents of the proteids found in the 
secretion, not the actual proteids of the secre- 
tion, are stored up. Apparently, then, a large 
number of gland-cells have the feature in com- 
mon that the cell protoplasm forms certain 
antecedent substances, which Dr. Langley pro- 
poses shall be called ‘mesostates,” which it 
stores up, and that are converted, when secre- 
tion takes place, into secretory products. In 
the pancreas the chief mesostate is trypsinogen, 
in the gastric glands it is pepsinogen, in the 
mucous glands it is mucigen, etc. 

Observations made by Uffelmann on a pa- 
tient upon whom gastrotomy had been per- 
formed, have indicated that no hydrochloric 
acid is secreted during the earlier stages of 
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digestion, although that substance may some- 
times be found in the course of three quarters 
of an hour or an hour after the ingestion of 
food. The acid present was always lactic, 
even when the conversion of albumen into 
peptone, and of starch into dextrine and sugar, 
was distinctly taking place. The observations 
of Cash, made in Ludwig’s laboratory, have 
shown that, contrary to the statements usually 
given in text-books, fats may be split up in the 
stomach into the fatty acids and glycerine, 
while an acid, perhaps the lactic, is formed. 
It is a remarkable fact that although after the 
full digestion of every meal a considerable 
quantity of peptones must be introduced into 
the blood, none passes off by the kidneys; yet 
if solutions of the peptones be directly in- 
jected into the blood-vessels, from 60 to 70 
per cent is rapidly eliminated by these organs. 
Hofmeister, finding peptone abundant in the 
wall of the intestine, has arrived at the con- 
clusion, from his experiments on this point, 
that the numerous nuclei and cells which oc- 
cupy the meshes of the adenoid tissue of the 
intestinal mucous membrane fix the peptones, 
and thus enable them to enter the blood- 
current without the danger of being excreted 
by the kidneys. The white corpuscles, on this 
view, act as carriers of nutritive material to all 
parts of the body, just as the red corpuscles 
act as carriers of oxygen. 

During digestion much saliva, gastric juice, 
and pancreatic juice flow into the alimentary 
canal, each secretion bearing with it a con- 
siderable quantity of ferment, chiefly either 
amylolytic or proteolytic. Very little, how- 
ever, is known of the fate of these ferments; 
for the little of them that may be found in the 
fesces and urine makes but a small fraction of 
the whole amount which is received by the 
alimentary canal during digestion. Dr. J. M. 
Langley has made investigations on this sub- 
ject, the results of which appear to him to 
show that the amylolytic ferment secreted by 
the salivary glands is destroyed by the hydro- 
chloric acid of the gastric juice, that the pro- 
teolytic and rennet ferments secreted by the 
gastric glands are destroyed by the alkaline 
salts of the pancreatic and intestinal juices, 
and by trypsin, and that the proteolytic and 
amylolytic ferments secreted by the pancreas 
are not improbably destroyed in the large in- 
testine by the acids formed there. In experi- 
ments with ptyalin, it was found that a ptyalin 
containing fluid capable of converting a con- 
siderable amount of starch into sugar in a few 
minutcs is incapable, after treatment at 35° O. 
with hydrochloric acid of -04 per cent for seven 
hours, of converting any appreciable amount 
of starch into sugar in three hours. As in all 
the animals examined the fluid in the stomach 
reddened litmus-paper very much more deeply 
than does hydrochloric acid, the conclusion is 
drawn that the amylolytic ferment of the 
saliva is destroyed at any rate by the end of 
gastric digestion; and it was corroborated by 
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an experiment in which the diluted parotid ex- 
tract retained but a trace of its amylolytic 
power when it was warmed for fifteen minutes 
with one tenth of its bulk of gastric fluid. 
The destructive action of even very dilute 
acids was found to be extraordinarily rapid. 
The secretions from the pancreas and intestinal 
glands are also capable of dissolving the gas- 
tric ferments, and owe their power chiefly to 
their alkaline salts. The action of these salts, 
as exemplified in sodium carbonate, is decided 
and rapid. It is augmented when trypsin is also 
present, but the effect of trypsin alone is less 
marked. The rennet ferment is, like pepsin, 
destroyed rapidly at the body temperature by 
sodium carbonate, and to some extent by tryp- 
sin; whence we may conclude that it also loses 
its ferment power irrecoverably in the small 
intestine. Since trypsin is destroyed both by 
hydrochloric acid and by pepsin, the adminis- 
tration of pancreatic extract with food in 
medical practice to aid digestion is of more 
than doubtful benefit; for little, if any, tryp- 
sin can pass into the duodenum to exercise 
a digestive function there. An extract of the 
pancreas rapidly loses its amylolytic power 
when warmed with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
more rapidly than does trypsin under similar 
circumstances, but apparently less rapidly than 
does the amylolytic ferment of the parotid. 

Recent researches reported by M. Dufresne 
throw new light on the relations of ptyalin, 
diastase, and the gastric juice. It has been a 
subject of debate whether the saliva is destroyed 
in the gastric juice, or continues in the stomach 
its action on starch. M. Dufresne’s experi- 
ments prove that the saliva is paralyzed in pure 
gastric juice, but recovers its action in the 
mixed gastric juice and in the duodenum, and 
is capable of continuing the process of saccha- 
rification ; while diastase is irrecoverably de- 
stroyed in hydrochloric solutions or in pure 
gastric juice, and is profoundly altered after 
passing into the mixed gastric juice, so that if 
it still dissolves starch it no longer saccharifies 
it. Ptyalin is recommended as an excellent 
re-agent for demonstrating the difference be- 
tween mixed gastric juice, which owes its acid- 
ity to organic acids, and pure gastric juice, the 
strength of which is derived from hydrochloric 
acid. 

Seegen and Kratschner have brought a few 
new facts to light from their investigations of 
the relations of sugar to glycogen in the liver ; 
and while they find, in accordance with most 
other observers, that the amount of sugar in- 
creases after death, they maintain that this 
increase does not take place, as is generally 
accepted, at the expense of the glycogen, but 
of some other substance ; for not only does the 
quantity of sugar present augment, but a larger 
percentage of glycogen can actually in some 
instances be obtained some hours after the re- 
moval of the liver from the body than instantly 
after death. If this be true, and glycogen be 
the result of a process of disintegration, some 
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other compounds must also be present in larger 
quantities shortly after death. If these can be 
discovered, and their composition ascertained, 
it may hereafter be possible to trace the source 
of the glycogenous and saccharine bodies by a 
process of synthesis. 

The lymphatics of the pancreas have been 
worked out and illustrated by Dr. and Mrs. 
Haggan. Sappey, of the Faculty of Medicine 
of Paris, has published a work on the morpho- 
logical elements of the blood, in which he de- 
scribes the red and white corpuscles of each 
division of the animal kingdom, and has illus- 
trated them with many engravings. Orystal- 
lizable forms of albumen have been obtained 
from the seeds of the pumpkin and from hemp- 
seed, the latter presenting the octahedric and 
rhombic-dodecahedric forms that had been re- 
garded as peculiar to hemoglobin. 

Professor Charles S. Ray, M. D., has applied 
to the investigation of the manner of action 
and the function of the spleen a method of indi- 
rect observation in which he studied the rapid- 
ity of the circulation through its blood-vessels. 
It is fully recognized by physiologists that, 
under normal conditions, a certain relation 
subsists between the degree of functional ac- 
tivity of an organ or tissue and the degree of 
expansion of its blood-vessels. Applying this 
rule to a series of observations on the kidney, 
he was surprised at the closeness of the corre- 
spondence that existed between the activity 
with which the renal circulation was carried 
on and the rapidity of the secretion of urine; 
‘which was so near that he found the rapidity 
of the flow of urine could be observed indirectly 
by watching the changes in the caliber of the 
blood-vessels of the kidney with much greater 
convenience than could be done directly by 
counting the number of drops of urine which 
escaped. It struck him that this method could 
be most usefully applied to the investigation of 
organs whose functions can not be studied by 
any direct method with which we are as yet 
acquainted, of which the spleen is a typical 
example; and it is conveniently situated for 
the purpose. His observations taught him that 
the circulation through the spleen differs from 
that of other organs in the important par- 
ticular that the force which impels the blood 
‘through the organ is not that of the blood- 
pressure in the arteries, which has compara- 
tively little influence on the volume of the 
spleen; but that the splenic circulation is car- 
ried on chiefly, if not exclusively, by a rhtyh- 
mic contraction of the muscles contained in 
the capsule and trabecule of the organ. The 
movement is exceedingly regular, in so far as 
rhythm is concerned, and varied but slightly 
during hours of experiment and under consid- 
erable changes of position. The process in the 
spleen is different in nature from the rhythmic 
contraction and expansion which may be ob- 
served in various organs on the “ Traube- 
Hering ” blood-pressure curves showing them- 
selves. The spleen also takes part in the pro- 
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duction of these curves, but the contractions 
they indicate are readily distinguished from 
those which are proper to this organ and which 
are independent of changes in the blood-press- 
ure. Stimulation either of the central end of 
a cut sensory nerve or of the medulla oblongata 
causes a rapid contraction of the spleen. Stim- 
ulation of the peripheral ends of both splanch- 
nics and of both vagi causes a rapid contraction. 
After section of these four nerves, stimulation 
of a sensory nerve still causes a contraction, 
showing that vaso-constrictor influences may 
pass from the cerebro-spinal centers to the 
spleen by some other route or routes than the 
nerves named. The fact that the section of 
these principal nerves which convey vasomotor 
influences from the cerebro-spinal centers to 
the spleen has so little effect on the rhythmic 
contractions and expansions of the organ, seems 
to indicate that the latter are regulated and 
maintained by some mechanism contained in 
the spleen itself. 

MM. H. Caillet de Poney and ©. Livron, or 
the Medical School at Marseilles, have found 
that, when poisoning by arsenic takes place, 
the phosphorus which exists as phosphoric acid 
in the brain is replaced by arsenic. The sub- 
stitution takes place in the lecithine, a very 
complex nitrogenized compound, which thus 
becomes transformed into an insoluble albumi- 
noid substance. Acute poisoning takes place 
too rapidly for the arseniated lecithine to be 
subjected to physiological reactions and be elim- 
inated, and the animal dies under the local 
influence of the poison without sensible vari- 
ation of the normal phosphorus of the nervous 
matter. In slow and chronic poisoning, the 
replacement is less rapid; arseniated lecithine 
is formed and acts as ordinary lecithine, pass- 
ing gradually into the insoluble albuminoid 
state, while the phosphorus is steadily dimin- 
ished, giving place to the arsenic. 

Professor H. P. Bowditch and William F. 
Southard, M. D., of the Harvard Medical School, 
lave performed a conrse of experiments to as- 
certain which of the two senses, sight and 
touch, supplies us with the more accurate in- 
formation as to the position of objects around 
us. The comparison may be made in several 
ways, one of the most obvious of which is to 
compare the smallest distances within which 
two impressions made upon sensitive surfaces 
can be recognized as separate and distinct. It 
has been found, for example, that the distance 
between two luminous points, as two fixed 
stars, must subtend a visual angle of at least 
one minute, in order that the sources of light 
may be recognized as separate and distinct from 
one another. This angle corresponds to a dis- 
tance of 0:00438 millimetre onthe retina. The 
smallest distance upon the surface of the body 
at which two tactile impressions are recognized 
as distinct is, according to Weber’s researches, 
1:1 mm. (upon the tip of the tongue). Hence 
it should follow that the retina is 251 times 
more accurate than the most sensitive part of 
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the surface of the body in localizing impressions 
made upon it. It may be objected, however, 
that a comparison of this sort has little value, 
inasmuch as itis the optical image of the object 
which is applied to the retina, while the object 
itself is brought in contact with the surface of 
the body. It is interesting, therefore, to com- 
pare the absolute size of the smallest intervals 
by which two external objects must be sepa- 
rated in order that they may make distinct im- 
pressions upon the two senses. In making the 
comparison regard must be had to the distances 
within which both senses can be practically 
employed. The sense of touch can not be ex- 
ercised beyond an arm’s length, and the sense 
of sight is useless for objects nearer than the 
nearest point for which the eye can be accom- 
modated. About thirty inches may be assumed 
as the longest convenient range of touch, four 
inches as the shortest of distinct vision. An 
angle of 1’, which has been taken as the mini- 
mum visual angle, is subtended at the distance 
of four and of thirty inches by lines of 0°03 and 
0°2 mm. respectively. That is, two points, 0:03 
mm. apart, at a distance of four inches from 
the eye, are seen to be distinct and separate, 
and the same is true of points 0-2 mm. apart 
at thirty inches from the eye. Now, since, ac- 
cording to Weber, two points, in order to pro- 
duce separate impressions upon the skin at the 
ends of the fingers, must not be less than 2°2 
mm. apart, it appears that within the limits of 
four and thirty inches the sense of sight is from 
ten to seventy times more accurate than that of 
touch. In these tests, however, it is only the 
accuracy and delicacy of two sensitive surfaces 
that are compared together, but in common life 
the data of sight and touch are intimately asso- 
ciated with those of muscular sense; and the 
inquiry needs to be continued to ascertain 
whether the superiority of vision is main- 
tained under these circumstances. The fact 
that we depend more upon touch than upon 
vision in estimating slight differonces of level 
in contiguous surfaces, as when we draw the 
finger-nail over the line of junction, indicates 
that this may not always be the case. 

The experiments of Drs. Bowditch and 
Southard had especial reference to the de- 
termination of the relative accuracy of sight 
and touch, when aided by the muscular Sense, 
and were applied for the determination of the 
precision with which a movement can be ex- 
ecuted toward a point, the position of which 
has been determined by sight or by touch. A 
small object was put upon a white sheet of pa- 
per in different positions. The experimenter, 
having ascertained its position by sight, shut 
his eyes and endeavored to touch the object 
with the point of a pencil held in his right 
hand. In another set of observations he him- 
self put the object in position with the left 
hand, having his eyes closed, and then, keep- 
ing his eyes closed, endeavored to place tho 
pencil-point upon it as before. In a prelimi- 
nary series of sixty trials, in half of which the 
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position of the object was determined by sight, 
and in the other half by touch, sight appeared 
to be twice as accurate for the determination 
as touch. The experiments were then varied 
in different ways, employing indirect instead 
of direct vision, to eliminate the aid that might 
be given by the muscular sense of the muscles 
that move the eye; by using the same hand to 
place the object and to search for it; to deter- 
mine the effects of different intervals of time; 
and to ascertain the effect of maintaining the 
head in a fixed position. In all, seven sets, of 
six hundred experiments each, making in all 
four thousand two hundred trials, were per- 
formed. The result of the whole was, that 
the most accurate spatial knowledge was ob- 
tained by direct vision. The effect of fixing 
the position of the head was to diminish the 
accuracy of the localization, but even under 
those circumstances the errors were, in nearly 
every instance, less than those met with in the 
other methods of experimenting. The method 
next in accuracy was that of localization by 
touch, with the same hand by which the move- 
ment in search of the object was executed, the 
head being free to move. “It may, at first 
sight,” observe the experimenters, ‘“‘seem sur- 
prising that this method should be less accu- 
rate than that of direct vision. It would be 
reasonable to suppose that the position of an 
object having been once determined by the 
sense of touch, it would be possible to place 
the hand upon it a second time with greater 
precision than would be’ possible when the 
position had been determined by the sense of 
sight. That the reverse is the case, is probably 
to be accounted for by the fact that in our 
daily life all our movements are guided by the 
sense of sight toa much greater extent than 
by the sense of touch.” Next in order of ac- 
curacy of localization came the experiments 
with indirect vision; next, those in which the 
position of the object was determined by the 
same hand with which the movement in search 
of it was made, but the head was fixed. Least 
accurate of all the methods employed was that 
of touch with the opposite hand. The experi- 
ments respecting the effects of time showed 
that a slight interval is required for the forma- 
tion of a mental image of the object in space, 
and that this interval is about two seconds, to 
which point the accuracy of the identifications 
increased, and after which it diminished. The 
results of the experiments, having been ob- 
tained entirely from one person, are liable to 
correction for the personal equation; and it is 
suggested that it would be a very interesting 
extension of the research, to inquire how far 
the various occupations of life affect the accura- 
cy of execution of the movements. “It might, 
perhaps, be expected that the power of the 
blind to determine the position of objects by 
the sense of touch would be found, when test- 
ed in this way, to be much greater than that 
of persons possessed of sight. A few prelimi- 
nary experiments, however, which have al- 
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ready been made, seem to indicate that this is 
not the case.” 

M. Ranvier has been much assisted in his 
investigations of the structure of the organs of 
touch by the examination of the structure of 
infants. At birth, the nerves of touch may be 
found to pass into certain papille on the palmar 
aspect of the fingers, immediately beneath the 
cells of the mucous layer of Malpighi, where 
they form a net-work of ramifications which, 
though distinct, are closely pressed together. 
No cellular elements are at this time mixed 
with the net-work, but a small collection of 
round cells exists beneath it. These gradually 
surround the net-work and pass in among its 
branches; the whole soon becomes united, 
and a tactile corpuscle is formed. Sometimes 
the corpuscle remains unilobar, but more fre- 
quently other lobes are formed in the same 
manner as the first one, and joined to it. Hence 
it is that, in young children, the nerve-fibers 
which enter into the composition of the tactile 
corpuscles are separated by layers of cells, 
which, in the course of development, become 
pushed to the periphery of each lobe, and the 
most of them undergo a considerable atrophy. 
This fact suggests that they are not nervous in 
their nature, for the nerve-cells, so far from 
undergoing atrophy during growth, gradually 
increase in size to their full development. M. 
Ranvier has not perceived any communication 
between the nerve-fibers and the cells in the 
tactile corpuscle; the ramifying branches of the 
nerve-fibers, after a tortuous and usually com- 
plicated course, end in free, flattened knobs. 

Wolff has examined the mode in which 
nerves terminate in muscle, and has arrived at 
the conclusion that the Doyerian eminences, or 
end-plates, are artificial products. The neu- 
rilemma of the nerve passes continuously, he 
believes, into the sarcolemma of the muscle, 
and the axis cylinder into the muscle-sub- 
stance. 

The duration of muscular contraction in 
different muscles of the same animal and in 
different animals has been made the subject of 
experiment by Dr. Cash, who has found, in 
agreement with Weber’s previous observations, 
that some muscles contract under the same 
stimulus much more rapidly than others, and 
that temperature exerts a remarkable influ- 
ence, a diminution of temperature greatly pro- 
tracting the duration of the two phases of 
pulsation. He has also shown that the form 
of the curve presented by each muscle differs 
from that of others; and that in many in- 
stances the tracing is so constant and peculiar 
as to serve readily to indicate the muscle from 
which it is derived. 

Professor C. M. Woodward, of Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri, has devoted a 
chapter of his work on the St. Louis Bridge to 
the review of the affections which the men em- 
ployed in sinking the piers for the structure suf- 
fered from compressed air, and of the theories 
that were proposed to account for the trouble. 

you, xx1—48 A 
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No serious drawback was perceived to working 
for four or even six hours consecutively in the 
air-chamber, till the cutting-edge of the caisson 
of the east pier was nearly sixty feet below the 
surface of the river. From that time on it 
was found best gradually to shorten the work- 
ing-time and make the rests longer, till the 5th 
of February, when a depth of sixty-five feet had 
been reached, and the work-time was made 
three watches of two hours each, with two- 
hour rests. The first effect noticed upon the 
men was a muscular paralysis of the lower 
limbs, without pain, which would pass off in 
a day or two, but which became more difficult 
to subdue, more extended and painful, as the 
caisson was sunk deeper. It was regarded as 
a subject for joking at first, but grew more 
serious by the middle of February, after which, 
the depth being seventy-six feet, severe cases be- 
came more frequent. The superintendent of the 
work noticed the fact that the sick men were 
often thinly clad and poorly fed. At the end 
of March, several persons having died within a 
few days shortly after coming out of the excava- 
tions, Dr. A. Jaminet was appointed to take 
medical charge of the men and establish suit- 
able regulations for their well-being. He had 
been a frequent visitor to the air-chamber, had 
noticed the men as they came out, and had 
observed that their appearance was pallid and 
cold, that in some the pulse was quick but 
somewhat weak, while with others it was as 
low as sixty ; that without exception the work- 
men complained of fatigue; that the pulse 
always quickened on entering the air-chamber, 
though it soon fell to the normal rate, and even 
lower; that the number of respirations in- 
creased, and a feeling of exhilaration came on 
in the air-chamber; and that the workmen 
sweated profusely during their stay in it, al- 
though the temperature was often below 60° 
Fahr. The air-lock was, as a rule, excessively 
warm when the pressure was increasing, and 
excessively cold when the pressure was dimin- 
ishing. On the day the caisson touched the 
rock, when the pressure was forty pounds above 
the normal, Dr. Jaminet was conscious of a great 
loss of heat and a violent pain in his head, while 
in the air-lock on his way out, and afterward 
became partially paralyzed. Among six hun- 
dred men employed, one hundred and nine- 
teen cases important enough to need med- 
ical treatment were reported at both piers, 
fourteen of which died and two were crippled. 
Post-mortem examinations were held in the case 
of eight. Dr. Clark, of the City Hospital in 
St. Louis, believed that the congestion observed 
was caused by the forcing of the blood in upon 
the interior organs of the body in consequence 
of the increased atmospheric pressure. Another 
physician thought the men were poisoned by 
carbonic acid which had been abnormally re- 
tained within the system while in the air- 
chamber, but which was set free as soon as the 
pressure was removed, Dr. Jaminet thought 
the affections were due to physical exhaustion 
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caused by breathing an atmosphere of quad- 
ruple strength. Professor Woodward does not 
contradict this theory, but suggests in addition 
that the vital energies of the men taken sick 
were to a great extent paralyzed by loss of 
heat, which was due—1. To the expansion of 
the air in the air-lock while coming out; 2. 
To the expansion of the free gases and vapors 
within the body when relieved of the normal 
pressure; 8. To the liberation of the gases held 
in solution by the liquids of the body; 4. To 
the severe physical effort of climbing the stairs. 
The loss of heat taking place under diminution 
of pressure from four atmospheres to one would, 
if no heat were received from surrounding ob- 
jects, be enough to reduce the temperature from 
70° above to 106° below zero. Dr. Jaminet 
gives an implied confirmation of these views 
by the remark that “the paresis is but the re- 
sult of reflex action caused by the spontaneous 
refrigeration of the whole system, but princi- 
pally of the abdominal organs.” It is also 
worthy of remark that none of the men were 
ever attacked on entering the caisson, and 
none were ever sick while in the air-chamber, 
but that the attack always came on within half 
an hour after leaving the air-lock, or at the 
time. In view of these experiences, Professor 
Woodward suggests, in regard to the manage- 
ment of men at work in compressed air, that 
only sound men should be employed, that they 
should be guarded against exhaustion, that they 
should not be exposed with unnecessary sud- 
denness to the change from a compressed to a 
normal atmosphere, and that such a supply of 
heat should be given every man that he could 
lose a large amount and still have plenty left. 

The literature of physiology has been marked 
by the appearance of numerous works, mono- 
graphs, and papers on the general subject and 
its several departments. Among the more im- 
portant of the works published during 1881 
are W. Krause’s supplement to his ‘‘ Handbuch 
der Menschlichen Anatomie,” containing all 
recent additions to human anatomy, especially 
in regard to weights and measures, stated in 
a very concise manner; Robert Hartmann’s 
(Berlin) “Human Anatomy”; Schwalbe’s 
“Lehrbuch der Neurologie”; additional parts 
of Hermann’s “Handbuch der Physiologie,” 
which it is predicted will constitute the fullest 
and in some respects the best work on physi- 
ology extant; a ‘“Text-Book of Physiology”? 
by Immanuel Munk, of the Veterinary School 
of Berlin, in which the physiological relations 
of the domestic animals are specially dwelt 
upon; new editions of Carpenter’s ‘ Physi- 
ology,” by Power, of Foster’s ‘ Physiology,” 
and of Beaunis’s ‘Klements of Physiology”; 
‘Hoppe-Seyler’s ‘‘ Physiological Chemistry,” en- 
riched with a part embracing the chemistry of 
the secretions and the general metabolism of 
the tissues. The bibliography for 1881, pub- 
lished in the ‘Journal of Physiology,” em- 
braces in the department of ‘‘text-books, 
methods, etc.,” seventy titles; of general phys- 
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iology and the general properties of protoplasm 
and cells, twenty-nine titles; of general chem- 
istry of tissues of animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, seventy titles; of the structure and 
properties of cartilage, bone, and connective 
tissue, seventeen titles; of the blood, its struct- 
ure and general features, thirty-seven titles; 
of circulation, fifty-nine titles; of the lym- 
phatic system, ten titles; of respiration, twen- 
ty-two titles; of perspiration, one title; of the 
alimentary canal, digestion, etc., thirty titles ; 
of the liver, bile, glycogen, etc., fourteen titles; 
of the kidneys, urine, etc., forty-two titles; of 
general metabolism of the body, twenty-nine 
titles; of animal heat, eleven titles; of the 
structure of contractile and nervous tissues, 
sixteen titles; of the general properties of con- 
tractile tissues, muscle, and nerve, forty titles; 
of the central nervous system, sixty-seven 
titles; of the eye and vision, seventy-seven 
titles; of the ear and hearing, nine titles; of 
the skin and touch, twelve titles; of taste, 
two titles; of smell, six titles; of speech and 
locomotion, one title each; of reproduction, 
etc., nineteen titles; of the action of drugs, 
etc., eighty-two titles; of ferments, germs, etc., 
sixty-seven titles. These works are in the 
English, French, German, Italian, Dutch, 
Swedish, and Danish languages. Those among 
them which appear as American publications 
are Professor H. N. Martin’s ‘“‘The Human 
Body,” Witkowsky’s ‘‘ Human Anatomy and 
Physiology,” Le Conte’s ‘‘ Monocular and Bi- 
nocular Vision,” Deems’s ‘‘ Hand-Book of Uri- 
nary Analysis,” Stowell and Prudden’s ‘ His- 
tologies,” Lloyd’s ‘‘ Chemistry of Medicine,” 
Hamilton’s “Significance of Facial Hairy 
Growth among Insane Women,” Prudden’s 
‘* Experimental Studies on the Transplantation 
of Cartilage,” Mason’s ‘‘ Microscopic Studies 
on the Central Nervous System of Reptiles and 
Batrachians,” Clark’s ‘‘Brain Lesions and 
Functional Results,” Dalton’s “Centers of 
Vision in the Cerebral Hemispheres,” Ott’s 
“Inhibition of Sensibility and Motion,” War- 
ren’s “Columns Adipose,” Ott’s ‘‘ Physiolog- 
ical Action of the Active Principle of Piscidia 
Erythrina,” Prudden’s ‘“ Action of Carbolic 
Acid on Ciliated Cells and White Blood-Cells,” 
and Sternberg’s accounts of experiments and 
investigations in the production of septicemia 
by the subcutaneous injection of human saliva, 
on disinfectants, on the etiology of malarial 
fevers, and on bacteria in urine. 

The accounts of physiological investigations 
are continually given as they are made in 
periodical publications which discuss the sub- 
ject, either alone or in connection with affili- 
ated sciences, of which the principal ones are 
the “Journal of Anatomy and Physiology,” 
the “Journal of Physiology,” ‘ Brain,” the 
“‘ Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science,” 
and the “Journal of the Royal Microscopical 
Society,” in England; the ‘ Archives de Physi- 
ologie Normale et Pathologique,” the ‘ Jour- 
nal de l’Anatomie et de la Physiologie de 
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? Homme et des Animaux,” the “ Gazette Médi- 
cale,” the “Revue des Sciences Médicales,” 
and the “‘Comptes Rendus” of the Academy 
of Sciences, in France; the “ Archivs” of Du 
Bois-Reymond and of Pfliger, the “ Zeitschrift 
fiir Biologie,” the “ Zeitschrift zur Anatomie 
und Physiologie,’ Virchow’s ‘ Archiv,” and 
numerous special publications in Germany ; 
and the ‘* Archivio per le Scienze Mediche,” the 
** Archivio per l’Anthropologia e la Etnologia,” 
and the “ Rivista di Frenatria,” in Italy; be- 
sides a number of publications in the Nether- 
lands and the Scandinavian states. 

PITURI. Pituri, pitury, pedgery, or bedg- 
ery, as it is variously called, is a sedative pre- 
pared from the dried leaves and twigs of an 
Australian plant possessing narcotic properties 
much resembling those of tobacco. It is prob- 
ably the plant formerly known as Anthocercis 
Hopwoodii, or Duboisia Hopwoodit as classed 
by Baron von Miller, and recently named Du- 
boisia pituri by Dr. Bancroft, belonging to the 
order of Solanacew. Pituri is obtained with 
difficulty from the blacks, who greatly prize it. 
The plant grows in the country of the Mulli- 
gan or Kykockodilla tribe, a part of the almost 
unexplored regions near the center of Aus- 
tralia. The dried pituri has a pale-brown col- 
or, and emits a smell resembling that of to- 
bacco. Inhaled in the form of dust it causes 
sneezing. Its habitat is a district about one 
hundred miles broad and two hundred miles 
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population. To obtain this result, a definition 
is adopted by those who compile the Federal 
census, which is thus expressed: It ‘‘is the 
point at which equilibrium would be reached 
were the country taken as a plane surface, 
itself without weight, but capable of sustain- 
ing weight, and loaded with its inhabitants, in 
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long, lying between the twenty-third and 
twenty-fifth parallels of southern latitude, 
and extending on both sides of the boundary 
between New South Wales and South Aus- 
tralia. It is, as described by Bancroft, a shrub 
growing eight feet high, and having a stem 
sometimes six inches through at the base. The 
wood is light, close-grained, and of a lemon- 
color when newly cut, giving forth an odor 
like vanilla. The leaves are pointed at both 
ends, three inches long and one fourth of an 
inch wide. The flower has a small, funnel- 
shaped corolla spreading into five blunt divis- 
ions. The fruit consists of black berries. The 
natives chew pituri, first mixing it with the 
ashes of leaves, so that the alkaloid may not 
be liberated too rapidly. The effects seem to 
be similar to those induced by tobacco-smok- 
ing. Piturine is a volatile, oily alkaloid, of a 
dark-brown color, closely resembling duboi- 
sine, the alkaloid of Duboisia myoporoides, but 
differing in having a burning, acrid taste, and 
irritating the eyes and respiratory passages to 
a greater extent. It has an odor like that of 
tobacco. Petit, on analyzing a small quantity 
in Paris, came to the erroneous conclusion that 
it is identical with nicotine, with which alka- 
loid it has fewer analogies than with duboisine. 
The formula is OsHsN. 

POPULATION, Tue CrntTEeR oF, IN THE 
Unitep States. This title, as it is used, is in- 
tended to indicate the center of gravity of the 


10 MILES. 


COUNTY 


CLERMONT COUNTY. 


number and position as they are found at 
the period under consideration, each individual 
being assumed to be of the same gravity as: 
every other, and consequently to exert pressure 
on the pivotal point directly proportioned to 
his distance therefrom.” 

Thus understood, the center of population 
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in 1880 was found to be in latitude 39° 4’ 8”, 
longitude 84° 39/40”. This places it in Ken- 
tucky, one mile from the south bank of the 
Ohio River, and one and a half mile southeast 
of the village of Taylorsville. That is, it is 
eight miles west by south from the heart of 
the city of Cincinnati. This position is shown 
in the diagram on page 755. 

The method by which this determination 
was made may be briefly explained. 

A point was first assumed as nearly as possi- 
ble to the true position of the center. Through 
this point a parallel of latitude and a meridian 
of longitude were drawn. In this case the cen- 
ter was assumed at the intersection of the par- 
allel of 89° with the meridian of 84° 80/, which 
lines were taken as the axes of moments. 

A north or south moment is the product of 
the population by its distance from the as- 
sumed parallel; an east or a west moment is 
the product of the population by its distance 
from the assumed meridian. In the first case 
the distances were measured in minutes of 
are; in the second case it was necessary to 
use miles, on account of the unequal length of 
the degrees and minutes in different lati- 
tudes. The population of the country was 
then grouped by square degrees, i. e., by areas 
included between consecutive parallels and 
meridians, as they are convenient units with 
which to work. The population of one hun- 
dred of the principal cities was then deducted 
from that of their square degrees and treated 
separately. Then the population of each square 
degree was assumed to be at its geographical 
center, except in cases where this was mani- 
festly an incorrect assumption. In these cases 
its position was estimated as nearly as pos- 
sible. The population of each square degree, 
and of each city north and south of the as- 
sumed parallel, was multiplied by its distance 
from that parallel, and the sum of the north 
and of the south moments made up. Their 
difference, divided by the total population of 
the country, gave a correction to the latitude, 
the sign of the correction being positive if 
north, negative if south. In a similar manner 
the east and the west moments were made up, 
and from them the correction in longitude was 
made, 

The above is, essentially, the method hereto- 
fore pursued for determining the center of 
population; and, for purposes of comparison, 
it was employed in 1880, 

The center of population in 1870, as at the 
time of the census preceding, was computed 
by a method differing in some details from 
that above. For this purpose a point was as- 
sumed entirely outside of the country, and 
correction made therefrom to the true center. 
Instead of the square degree, the county was 
taken as a unit, and the lever-arm of the popu- 
lation of the county was taken as the distance 
from the geographical center of the county to 
the axes of moments. The labor involved in 
this method was much greater than that in the 
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last method, inasmuch as many more units 
were used, and as the length of the lever-arm 
differed in every case. 

In 1790 the center of population was at 
89° 16°5’ north latitude and 76° 11:2’ west 
longitude, which a.comparison of the best 
maps available would seem to place about 
twenty-three miles east of Baltimore. During 
the decade of 1790 to 1800 it appears to have 
moved almost due west to a point about eight- 
een miles west of the same city, being in lati- 
tude 89° 16:1’ and longitude 76° 56:5’, From 
1800 to 1810 it moved westward and slightly 
southward to a point about forty miles north- 
west by west from Washington, being in lati- 
tude 89° 11-5’ and longitude 77° 87:2’. The 
southward movement during this decade ap- 
pears to have been due to the annexation of 
the Territory of Louisiana, which contained 
quite extensive settlements. 

From 1810 to 1820 it moved westward, and 
again slightly southward, to a point about six- 
teen miles north of Woodstock, Virginia, being 
in latitude 89° 5-7’ and longitude 78° 83’. This 
second southward movement appears to have 
been due to the extension of settlement in Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama, and in Eastern Georgia. 

From 1820 to 1830 it moved still westward 
and southward to a point about nineteen miles 
southwest of Moorefield, in the present State 
of West Virginia, being latitude 88° 57-9’ and 
longitude 79° 16:9’. This is the most decided 
southward movement that it has made during 
any decade. This appears to have been due 
in part to the addition of Florida to our terri- 
tory, and in part to the great extension of set- 
tlements in Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkan- 
sas, or generally, it may be said, in the South- 
west. 

From 1830 to 1840 it moved still farther 
westward, but slightly changed its direction 
northward, reaching a point sixteen miles 
south of Clarksburg, West Virginia, being in 
latitude 89° 2’ and longitude 80° 18’. 

During this decade settlement had made de- 
cided advances in the prairie States and in the 
southern portions of Michigan and Wisconsin, 
the balance of increased settlements evidently 
being in favor of the Northwest. 

From 1840 to 1850 it moved westward, and 
slightly southward again, reaching a point 
about twenty-three miles southeast of Parkers- 
burg, West Virginia, latitude 38° 59/ and longi- 
tude 81° 19’, the change of direction southward 
being largely due to the annexation of Texas. 

From 1850 to 1860 it moved west, and 
slightly northward, reaching a point twenty 
miles south of Chillicothe, Ohio, this being in 
latitude 89° 0:4’, longitude 82° 48:8’. 

From 1860 to 1870 it moved westward and 
sharply northward, reaching a point about 
forty-eight miles east by north of Cincinnati. 
This northward movement is due in part to the 
waste and destruction in the South consequent 
upon the civil war, and in part, probably, to 
the fact that the census of 1870 was defective 
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in its enumeration of the Southern people, 
especially of the newly enfranchised colored 
population. In its présent position, the center 
of population has returned southward nearly to 
the latitude which it had in 1860. This south- 
ward movement is, however, due only in part 
to the fact of an imperfect enumeration at the 
South in 1870. The Southern States have 
made a large positive increase during the dec- 
ade, both from the natural growth of the ex- 
isting population and from immigration in the 
Southwest. 

The closeness with which the center of pop- 
ulation, through such rapid westward move- 
ment as has been recorded, has clung to the 
parallel of 39° of latitude, can not fail to be 
noticed. The most northern point reached 
was at the start, in 1790; the most southern 
point was in 1830, the preceding decade having 
witnessed a rapid development of population 
in the Southwest—Alabama, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana having been admitted as 
States, and Florida annexed and organized as a 
Territory. The extreme variation in latitude 
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has been less than 19’, while the ninety years of 
record have accomplished a movement of lon- 
gitude of nearly 84°. Assuming the westward 
movement to have been uniformly along the 
parallel of 39° latitude, the westward move- 
ment of the several decades has been as fol- 
lows: 1790-1800, forty-one miles; 1800-1810, 
thirty-six miles; 1810-1820, fifty miles; 1820- 
1830, thirty-nine miles; 1830-1840, fifty-five 
miles; 1840-1850, fifty-five miles; 1850-1860, 
eighty-one miles; 1860-1870, forty-two miles; 
and 1870-1880, fifty-eight miles—a total west- 
ward movement of 457 miles. The sudden 
acceleration of movement between 1850 and 
1860 was due to a transfer of a considerable 
body of population from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast, twelve individuals in San Fran- 
cisco exerting as much pressure at the then 
pivotal point, viz., the crossing of the eighty- 
third meridian and the thirty-ninth parallel, as 
forty individuals at Boston. 

The following cut, with the accompanying 
table, shows the movement of the center of 
population since 1790: 
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Westward move- 
DATE. | North latitude.) West longitude. Approximate location by important towns. ment during 
preceding decade. 
Deg. Min Deg, Min. Miles. 

Sea 89 1675 76 11°2 | Twenty-three miles east of Baltimore, Maryland........-.-.......4- re 
1800...2.' 89 16°1 76 56°5 | Eighteen miles west of Baltimore, Maryland. ...... eee es eee eens eres 41 
18102. ae 39 11°5 77 87-2 | Forty miles northwest by west of Washington, District of Columbia.. 86 
1820. ecm BIL DTT, 78 $3°0 | Sixteen miles north of Woodstock, Virginia.........---..-seeeseeees 50 
18300 fee 83 57°9 79 16°9 | Nineteen miles west-southwest of Moorefield, West Virginia......... 89 
AB4O east 89 02-0 80 18-0 | Sixteen miles south of Clarksburg, West Virginia...... frteeeeseeenes 55 
TB50 SS sions 88 59°0 81 19:0 | Twenty-three miles southeast of Parkersburg, West Virginia........ 55 
18602. 2.2. 89 0°4 82 48-8 | Twenty miles south of Chillicothe, Ohio..... ene e eee teeters seenes 81 
DSTO cetenr 89 12°0 83 85-7 | Forty-eight miles east by north of Cincinnati, Ohio......++.++--+4. 42 
ASSO soci 39 41 84 89°T | Eight miles west by south of Cincinnati, Ohio..............--seeeees 58 
PEGE aa tee faa MeO a.s 6,0 cicialelalialnn eos o sitieejdieliai er Maidaiesieinsle¥ele/sieic 457 








PORTUGAL (Retrvo pz Portuaat), a king- 
dom in Southwestern Europe. King, Luis I, 
born October 31, 1838, the son of Queen Ma- 
ria II and of Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg ; 
succeeded his brother, King Pedro V, Novem- 
ber 11, 1861; married October 6, 1862, to 
Queen Pia, born October 16, 1847, the young- 
est daughter of the late King Vittorio Eman- 
uele of Italy. Issue of the union are Prince 
Carlos, Duke of Braganza, born September 
28, 1853; and Prince Affonso, Duke of Oporto, 
born July 31, 1865. 


The fundamental law of the kingdom is the 
“‘ Carta Constitucional” granted by King Pedro 
IV, April 29, 1826, and modified by an addi- 
tional act dated July 5, 1852. The crown is 
hereditary in the female as well as in the male 
line, but with preference of the male, in case 
of equality of birthright. The Constitution 
recognizes four powers in the state: the legis- 
lative, the executive, the judicial, and the mod- 
erating power, this last being vested in the 
sovereign. There are two legislative Cham- 
bers: the ‘‘Camara dos Pares,” or House of 
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Peers, and the ‘‘Camara dos Deputados,” or 
Chamber of Deputies, which together form 
the “‘ Cortes Geraes,” or General Cortes. The 
peers, unlimited in number, but actually com- 
prising one hundred and ‘thirty-three, are 
named for life by the sovereign, by whom 
also are nominated the President and Vice- 
President of the First Chamber. The members 
of the Second Chamber are chosen in direct 
election by all citizens possessing a clear in- 
come of 133 milreis ($66.50). The deputies 
must have an income of at least 300 milreis 
($150) per annum, save in the cases of lawyers, 
professors, physicians, or the graduates of any 
of the learned professions, who need no prop- 
erty qualification. 

The executive power resides, under the soy- 
ereign, in a responsible Cabinet divided into 
seven departments or ministries. The mem- 
bers of the Cabinet were as follows, in 1881: 
Minister of the Interior, Councilor Antonio 
Rodrigues Sampaio, President of the Council 
(March 25, 1881), and member of the Privy 
Council (1865); Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Councilor Dr, E. R. Hintz Ribeiro, appointed 
April 5, 1881; Minister of Finance, Councilor 
L. V. de Sampaio e Mello, appointed March 
25, 1881; Minister of Justice and Public Wor- 
ship, Councillor A. de Barros e S4; Minister 
of Public Works, Commerce, and Industry, 
Councilor Dr. E. R. Hintz Ribeiro; Minister 
of War, Colonel O. P. Sanches de Castro; Min- 
ister of Marine and of the Colonies, Coun- 
cilor Dr. J. Marques de Vilhena. 

The Portuguese Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the United States is Viscount das Nogueiras, 
accredited October 8, 1878; and the Portu- 
guese Oonsul-General (for the Union) at New 
York is Senhor A. M. da Cunha Soto Maior. 

The United States chargé @affaires in Port- 
ugal is Mr. B. Moran, accredited November 9, 
1876; and the United States Consul at Lisbon 
is Mr. H. W. Diman. 

The kingdom is divided into six provinces, 
which, with their areas and population, re- 
spectively, according to the census returns of 
December, 1868, and January 1, 1878, are as 
follows: 














POPULATION. 

PROVINCES, ee 
pauare rules. Toye eRe Jan., 1878, 
OME O Mita etee sie a ntolenvrovaze 2,671 988,995. 1,015,394 
Tras-os-Montes.,.... 4,065 870,144 410,461 
Belkate weet, 8.536 1,288,994 | 1,890,747 
Estremadura... 8,884 887,451 951,545 
Alemtejo......... «| 10,255 833,237 874,503 
AICAYVO sicias.e'sietaain sian’ 2,099 177,342 205,901 
Totals i> ssuaets os 86,510 8,996,163 4,848,551 





Tn this enumeration is included the popula- 
tion of the so-called adjacent islands (Azores), 
represented in 1878 at 390,884. 

To the foregoing should be added the colonial 
possessions of Portugal in Africa, Asia, and 
Oceania, the area and population of which, 
according to official returns referring to 1871— 
79, were as follows: 
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COLONIAL POSSESSIONS. a aia Population. 
AFRICA. 
Cape Verde Islands (1879)........ 3 1,650 99,817 
Senegambia, Bissao, etc. (1873)......... 26 9,282 
Prince’s and St. Thomas’s Islands (1878) 454 20.931 
PV GTM EYE) Va soionrmorene tanean teenie 18 4,500 
Angola, Ambriz, Benguela, and Mossa- 
MOdEs See e ee eae 812,509 | 2,000,000 
Mozambique and dependency .......... 382,683 350,000 
Totallinv Asians: eotancnee eens 697,335 | 2,484,080 
ASIA, ae 
India— Goa, Salsette, Bardes, etc. (1877)} 1,447 892,604 
Daman, Din (1877) ........ ou 52,883 
Indian Archipelago, ....... 300,000 
China—Macao, etc. (1871) 77,280 
Total infA siaehe ween eee 7,160 | 822,217 
Motalycolonlestansmcmecls setae seeieeiee 709,495 | 8,806,247 
Grand totals for Portugal, conti-|—_|— 
nental and colonial............... 746,005 | 6,832,581 











The cities of Portugal with a population 
of upward of 10,000 each, in 1878, are as 
below: 








CITIES. Population. | CITIES. Population 
Tisbon)seetscmtssioe 238,389 | BIOTA sicscterspaietn ate 13,461 
‘Opontont.neoccane 108346 “i Tsvica cee. eaeeee 11,636 
Funebaly: sos... 20,606 || Angra........... 11,263 
Braga soos x sacines 20,258 OavilhaseiGackcce 10,986 
Coimbra.......... 19,874 i Bllyas). oceans 11,206 
Ponta Delgada....| 17,940 || Povoa de Varzim.| 11,004 
Setubal: ti... 23% 15,598. |) Ovarsnoceeees cee 0,447 
TAU) -eabacdeos 14,862 || 





By the terms of a law passed June 23, 1864, 
the strength of the army was fixed at 30,128 
on the peace footing, and 68,450 on the war 
footing. But financial considerations restrict 
the actual strength (July 1, 1880) to 18,185 
rank and file, consisting chiefly of infantry, the 
cavalry numbering but 2,497, and the artillery 
1,385, officers and men. The troops in the 
Portuguese colonies number 8,500 infantry and 
artillery, exclusive of a reserve of 9,500 men. 

The navy, in 1880, was composed of 24 
steamers and 14 sail of the line, most of the 
latter laid up in port. The steam craft com- 
prised 9 corvettes (one iron-clad), 12 gunboats, 
and 6 sloops, with an aggregate armament of 
139 guns, and a total of 4,460 horse-power. 
There were (1880) in the navy 262 officers of 
all ranks, 1 vice-admiral and 11 rear-admirals, 
and 3,807 men. 

In the budget approved by the General Cortes 
for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1882, the 
estimated revenue and expenditure, in contos 
and milreis (1 conto = 1,000 milreis; 1 mil- 
reis = $1°08; 5,624: 448 means 5,624 contos 
and 448 milreis), figured as shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


REVENUE, 

Li Direct’ taxes). crc, mcemaeeeine iets 6,606 : 630 
2. Stamps and register duties.......... 8,075 : 200 
8, Indirect taxes (customs, etc.)........ 15,210 : 770 
4° National domiain=so.c5 ee eee ene 2,578 : 734 
5. Stn dros, cis Uae ws kt eee ene come 1,104 ; 678 
6. Receipts extraordinary (loan of 1878). 2,218 : 000 

Total's) scone viietseeseveleeriettnes 80,794 : 012 
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EXPENDITURE, 

Depo bilerdabtrelicstetieireattas stiaa's)-'6 fale 18,089 : 011 
2. Ministry of Finance................. 6,189 ; 5383 
3. nd Of the Tnterlor’. frescos one 2,291 : 451 
4. SS of Worship and Justice..... 627 + 872 
5. SOG OW IEW Ae Ate Gop aenc re aecoen 4,373 : 883 
6. eS of Marine and Colonies..... 1,607 : 411 
i oh of Foreign Affairs.......... 207 : 941 
8. $s of Public Works............ 2,588 : 586 
9, Expenditures extraordinary......... 8,893 ; 000 

OER Goehteun wesinachiavan yaa guns 84,478 : 143 


The national debt, on June 30, 1879, stood 
at 887,659: 575 milreis, against 374,122: 000 in 
1878. 

‘“* According to a report of the Minister of 
Finance, laid before the Cortes in the session 
of 1879,” says a British statistician, ‘‘ the total 
funded debt of Portugal amounted to 374,122 
contos of reis, or £83,137,702, on the 30th of 
June, 1878. Of this total, the home debt was 
represented by 220,264 contos of reis, or £48,- 
947,248, and the foreign debt by 158,858 con- 
tos of reis, or £34,190,452. The funded debt 
of Portugal, per head of population, is, by this 
statement, nearly as large as that of the United 
Kingdom, the quota of debt for each inhab- 
itant amounting to £22 10s., and the annual 
share of interest, at 3 per cent, to 13s. 6d. 
Besides the funded debt there is a large float- 
ing debt, estimated variously at from £2,500,- 
000 to £4,000,000 sterling. The largest por- 
tion of the foreign debt of Portugal consists 
of three loans raised in 1877, in 1878, and in 
1880. The first of these, a foreign loan of 
£6,500,000 nominal at 3 per cent, was issued 
at 50. Only £3,000,000 of this loan was sub- 
scribed at the time. This was followed by the 
issue of another foreign loan of £2,500,000 on 
the same terms, in July, 1878, and finally by a 
foreign loan of £4,000,000, issued in Decem- 
ber, 1880. The floating debt of Portugal has 
been increasing in recent years, although its 
gradual extinction was decreed in 1873, when 
the Government raised a loan for this special 
object. This loan, issued in September, 1878, 
was in bonds for the nominal amount of £8,- 
500,000, at 3 per cent, the issue-price being 
434 per cent. The interest on the public debt 
has remained frequently unpaid. Portions of 
the national debt have also been repudiated at 
various periods; among others the loan con- 
tracted by Dom Miguel in 1832. At times, as 
in the year 1837, the interest on the home debt 
has been paid, but not that on the foreign debt. 
By aroyal decree of December 18, 1852, the 
interest on the whole funded debt, internal and 
foreign, was reduced to 3 per cent. Many of 
the creditors protested against this act, but 
without effect. On the 19th of June, 1867, 
the Chamber of Deputies approved a bill pre- 
sented by the Government for raising 37,- 
000,000 milreis to fund the floating debt, 
and to negotiate 8 per cent external bonds 
at such a price that the interest shall not 
exceed # per cent above the rate of the actual 


stock.” 
The trade of Portugal in 1879 was as follows 


(in contos) : 
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COUNTRIES. Imports Exports. 
Great) Britains nce «clay lee 12,678 10,554 
FPaM@Os cisiajcisiniais.e aa'g ise walsinie 4,265 1,163 
Spainie eeeceuesenecnedaee 2,452 1,138 
GUOrMaAN yr cnisaisemielle jueietelee 1,628 V9 
Bolgluiaiy circa tenes asutes'e 1,190 431 
Sweden and Norway......... 904 147 
Russi ; 545 124 
Netherlands 410 164 
taly 279 245 
United States 5,989 846 
Brazil 2,154. 4,832 
Portuguese colonies......... 723 719 
Other countries ............. 829 870 
otalilS7oresepeeesonosn 84,046 20,502 
TOtaL L880 Rive cme cste srs 82,215 20,102 











The transit trade and the re-exports in 1879 
amounted to 5,661 contos. The chief imports 
and exports in 1879 were as follows: Articles 
of food, imported, 17,408 contos; exported, 
13,390 contos: raw materials and manufact- 
ured goods, imported, 16,638 contos; exported, 
7,112 contos, 

As more than one half the total foreign trade 
of the country is with Great Britain, it may be 
safely assumed that the greater portion of the 
foreign cottons imported are British. The im- 
ports of raw cotton into Portugal are so insig- 
nificant as to lead at once to the conclusion 
that the cotton-manufacturing industry of the 
country is of very little moment, if there is 
any suchindustry. The exports of cotton man- 
ufactures from Great Britain to Portugal, dur- 
ing the year 1880, were as follows: 

















DESCRIPTION. Quantity. Value. 
Twist QO ey A0N ages eleleeeisieeinis None. None. 
Plain piece-goods, yards......... 59,641,000 $3,203,000 
Printed piece-goods, yards... ... 9,898,200 753,000 
Total piece-goods......... 69,539,200 8,956,000 
Sewing-thread ........cevecccsec| ese cccrccce 160,000 
MANIC OU Iie sas elehive's/=' vis aiolela etoleo\el| were) susie miaxelsyals 34,000 
ET otilectsera att orn ai decelerate eres terere eeerate $4,150,000 





The exports of cotton goods from France to 
Portugal amount to about $200,000, of which 
only about one half represents French manu- 
factures, the remainder being goods in transit 
through France. There is an export of Ameri- 
can cottons, valued at $1,200, noted in our 
customs returns for the year 1880, which 
shows that our merchants are at least endeav- 
oring to introduce their goods into that market. 
Our exports to Portugal of all products and 
manufactures amounted, in 1880, to $4,586,000, 
and our cotton manufactures should be able to 
establish a trade in that country, whose im- 
ports of foreign cottons are nearly double the 
imports of Spain. The average price of Brit- 
ish cottons exported to Portugal, as above, 
would lead to the opinion that the grade, es- 
pecially in plain goods, is very low, viz., plain 
piece- goods, 5°37 cents per yard; printed 
goods, 7°60 cents per yard. These remarks on 
the cotton-goods trade were published by the 
Department of State at Washington in 1881. 

The shipping movements for 1879 were as fol- 
lows: Sailing-vessels, entered, 7,165; cleared, 
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7,826; steamers, entered, 1,869; cleared, 2,083. 
The merchant navy, in 1880, consisted of 498 
vessels, including 42 steamers. The total length 
of railways in operation in September, 1880, 
was 780 miles, and there were 280 miles more 
in course of construction. The number of post- 
offices in September, 1880, was 863, of which 
47 were on the islands. 

The total length of telegraph lines, conti- 
nental and insular (Azores), in 1878, was 
2,660. The number of offices in September, 
1880, was 191, seven of these being in the Isl- 
and of Madeira. 

Considerable irritation prevailed throughout 
the kingdom in March, 1881, against the author- 
ities at Lisbon, who, without sufficient provo- 
cation, dispersed a crowd issuing from a meet- 
ing hostile to the Cabinet. In the Chamber of 
Peers the Opposition brought forward a vote of 
censure on the Government on account of the 
Lorenzo-Marques (Delagoa Bay) Treaty, and 
their hostile attitude was approved by the Por- 
tuguese press. The King received delegates 
from meetings held at Oporto, Braga, Regoa, 
and Coimbra. The resistance against the Lo- 
renzo-Marques Treaty and against the income- 
tax continuing persistently, it was resolved by 
the Cabinet to take severe measures against the 
popular demonstrations, which were every day 
getting more violent and more anti-dynastic. 

The Cortes were adjourned on March 30th 
till the 1st of June, with the avowed purpose 
of shelving the Delagoa Bay Treaty which was 
certain to pass the House of Peers within a week 
had the Houses continued sitting. The minis- 
try, which had thus declared against the treaty, 
was presided over by a member of the Cabi- 
net which negotiated the treaty. Three of its 
members refused to vote for the treaty in 
the Chamber of Deputies. Fresh negotiations 
were demanded by public opinion, which had 
taken up the cause of Transvaal independence. 
Thus the question was postponed sine die. 

In October their Majesties of Portugal were 
visited by the King and Queen of Spain. The 
meeting took place on the morning of the 8th, 
at the village of Valencia de Alcdntara. The 
interview had no political significance, but was 
only regarded as a friendly meeting of neigh- 
boring monarchs to lend éclat to the inaugu- 
ration of a new railway line of the Madrid, 
Caceres, and Portugal Company, by which the 
distance separating the respective capitals is 
reduced by about one third. After breakfast 
the royal train left for CAéceres. Here the 
reception was truly enthusiastic, and never, 
perhaps, has King Alfonso had more reason 
to congratulate himself on the loyalty of his 
people. 

PRESBYTERIAN. Tux Case or Prorss- 
sor W. Rospertson Smiru.—The case of Pro- 
fessor W. Robertson Smith came up before the 
General Assembly of the Free Church of Scot- 
land on the presentation of the action of the 
Commission of the General Assembly in Octo- 
ber, 1880, suspending him from the exercise of 


his functions as a professor in the College of 
Aberdeen, and was also brought forward in 
thirty-seven overtures relative to some of its 
aspects. The history of this case during 1880 
has already been given in the “‘ Annual Cyclo- 
pedia” for 1880, but-it may help to an under- 
standing of the further proceedings briefly to 
review it. Shortly after Professor Smith had 
received the admonition of the General Assem- 
bly for the publication of expressions in his ar- 
ticle on the Bible in the “ Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica,”’ which the Assembly considered too 
loosely and inconsiderately made, and had 
agreed to respect the wishes of the Assembly, 
another volume of the Encyclopedia had ap- 
peared with articles by Professor Smith on 
“Hageai” and ‘‘ Hebrew Language and Liter- 
ature,” containing expressions of a similar 
character to those which had been considered 
objectionable in the former article. Professor 
Smith had explained that these articles had 
been written and were in process of publica- 
tion, and beyond his power to recall them, be- 
fore the Assembly had taken its action, and 
whatever lack of respect they might seem to 
show to that action was only apparent; but 
the subject attracted the attention of the 
Church, and was referred, in due form, to the 
commission. The attention of this body was 
also drawn to an article on ‘‘ Animal Worship 
and Animal Tribes among the Arabs and in the 
Old Testament,” which was published in the 
“Journal of Philology.” The committee of 
the commission to whom the subject was re- 
ferred reported, October 27th, that— 

‘‘ The questions raised by these writings of Profes- 
sor R. Smith are questions which affect that authority 
of the Supreme Giandard of the Church which is as- 
serted in, and assumed throughout, the ‘ Confession 
of Faith.’ The committee do not impute to Professor 
k. Smith the intention of assailing the integrity and 
authority of Scripture in the writings they have exam- 
ined, but the statements made by him in many par- 
ticulars are such asare fitted, and can hardly fail, to 
produce upon the minds of readers the impression that 
Scripture does not present a reliable statement of 
truth, and that God is not the author of it; and it 
greatly concerns the character and credit of the Free 
Church to make it clear, in opposition to any such im- 
pression, that she holds firmly, and will maintain, the 
infallible truth and authority of Scripture as the Word 
ot God.” 

In proof of this, they cited passages in which, in 
their opinion, (1) the books of Scripture were spoken 
of in an irreverent manner ; (2) in which the books of 
Scripture were spoken of in such a way as to render 
it very difficult for readers to regard God as the author 
of them; (8) which naturally suggested that Scripture 
did not give an authentic narrative of facts or actual 
occurrences ; and (4) which discredited prophecy in its 
predictive aspect. 

Professor Smith’s explanation of his conduct 
was pronounced untenable, and the commis- 
sion decided, by a vote of 270 to 202, to remit 
the matter to the Presbytery of Aberdeen, to 
protest against the Free Church being impli- 
cated in the promulgation of such principles, 
and, pending the transmission of its report to 
the Assembly, to instruct Professor Smith not 
to teach his classes during the winter ses- 
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sion. A numerously-signed protest was lodged 
against this decision, founded on constitutional 
grounds. Of the overtures that were sent in to 
the Assembly on the subject, seventeen asked 
that body to disapprove the action of the com- 
mission, or expressed grave concern, from a 
constitutional point of view, at it; while the 
others asked the Assembly to approve the ac- 
tion, or commented adversely on Professor 
Smith’s writings. 

When the case came before the Assembly, 
Sir Henry Moncrieff moved— 

That the General Assembly, having considered 
overtures relating to the case of Professor Smith, in 
so far as they refer to the action of the commission in 
August and October, and the memorials on the same 
subject, find that there is no occasion for interfering 
with the action of the commission, but that the report 
ofs its committee furnishes materials which call for 
earnest attention ; further, instruct the clerks in pre- 
paring the act for appointing a new commission to 
rame it in the same terms in which similar acts have 
been framed since 1844. 


The Rev. G. W. Thomson, of Glasgow, moved 
that— 

The General Assembly, while recognizing the right 
of the commission to advert to the writings of Profes- 
sor W. Robertson Smith issued since last Assembly, 
regards its procedure in his case at the meeting of Oc- 
tober 27th as unnecessary ; as in the divided state of 
the Church unwise, as contrary to the spirit of the in- 
structions under which it acted, and as a dangerous 
precedent; and, therefore, can not approve of said 
procedure, and finds accordingly. 

Sir Henry Moncrieff argued in support of his 
motion that many who had voted in favor of 
Professor Smith at the previous General As- 
sembly were misled, and that the result of its 
action might have been different had the arti- 
cle on “Hebrew Language and Literature” 
been before them. Mr. Thomson called atten- 
tion to the disadvantage under which his mo- 
tion rested in the fact of the presence of lead- 
ing men in the Assembly who had acted in the 
commission, and would be reviewing their 
own proceedings. Professor Smith appealed 
to the Assembly to vote on the question with- 
out prejudice as to the merits of the case, 
which would come up at a future session, 
and declared that he meant in all good faith 
that submission and that desire for peace which 
he had expressed at the previous General As- 
sembly. Sir Henry Moncrieft’s motion was 
adopted by a vote of 439 to 218 for the motion 
of Mr. Thomson. Principal Rainey made the 
following motion: 

The General Assembly having had their attention 
called, by the judgment of the commission in October, 
and by overtures from presbyteries, to certain writings 
of Professor Smith, and in particular to an article, 
«Hebrew Language and Literature,” in the ‘“ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica” ; 

And considering that said article was prepared for 
publication by Professor Smith after he had accepted 
service of libel on account of previous statements made 
by him on cognate matters ; 

And considering that said article was not before 
last Assembly when they pronounced judgment on 
said libel, because it did not appear until after the 
Assembly had risen, and the professor, in accepting 


admonition as to the unguarded and incomplete char- 
acter of previous utterances, gave no indication of its 
being in existence ; 

And haying in view also a letter from Professor 
Smith to the Free Presbytery of Aberdeen, in which 
he explains and defends his conduct in relation to that 
article—Find, 

1, That the construction of last Assembly’s judg- 
ment in Professor Smith’s case, on which, in his letter, 
he claims that the right was conceded to him to pro- 
mulgate his views, is unwarrantable; the Assembly 
therefore repudiate that construction, and adopt the 
statement on this subject contained in the report sub- 
mitted to the commission in October. 

2. That the article ‘‘ Hebrew Language and Litera- 
ture’’ is fitted to give at least as great offense, and 
cause as serious anxiety, as that for which he was 
formerly dealt with. 

3. That it contains statements which are fitted to 
throw grave doubt on the historical truth and divine 
inspiration of several books of Scripture. 

4, That both the tone of the article in itself, and the 
fact that such an article was prepared and published in 
the circumstances, and after all the previous proceed- 
ings in his case, evince, on the part of Professor 
Smith, a singular insensibility to his responsibilities 
as a Theological Professor, and a singular and eulpa- 
ble lack of sympathy with the reasonable anxieties of 
the Church as to the bearing of critical speculations on 
the integrity and authority of Scripture. 

5. That all this has deepened the conviction already 
entertained by a large section of the Church, that Pro- 
fessor Smith, whatever his gifts and attainments, which 
the Assembly have no disposition to undervalue, ought 
no longer to be intrusted with the training of students 
for the ministry. 

Therefore, the General Assembly, having the re- 
sponsible duty to discharge of overseeing the teaching 
in the Divinity Halls, while they are sensible of the 
unifoneenes of guarding the due liberty of professors 
and encouraging learned and candid research, fee 
themselves constrained to declare that they no longer 
consider it safe or advantageous for the Church that 
Professor Smith should continue to teach in one of her 
colleges. 


This was made the special subject of a whole 
day’s sitting, May 24th. Dr. Whyte, of Edin- 
burgh, moved that, in view of the gravity of the 
issues involved, the importance of maintaining 
the doctrine of the Free Church respecting the 
authority and inspiration of the Bible, and the 
right of every member and minister against 
whom grave charges are made to be dealt with 
constitutionally, a committee be appointed to 
consider the writings of Professor Smith pub- 
lished since the last Assembly, with power, if 
they should see cause, to prosecute him before 
the Presbytery of Aberdeen. Principal Rainey, 
speaking in support of his motion, declared 
that the same convictions which had been 
found objectionable in the article on the Bible 
were found restated in the article ‘‘ Hebrew 
Language and Literature ” with not less trench- 
ant force and decision; that the same want of 
care to vindicate the divine element of the 
Bible was shown; that all the questions con- 
nected with the date of the Levitical legislation 
were involved, and that Professor Smith was 
now inclined to take a more decided position 
concerning a late date. The case was one of 
complications which could not be reached by a 
libel; and it seemed to him that the best way 
for the Church to prepare to meet the issues 
waiting for it was to refuse to sanction the 
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teaching of ‘‘large and loose views” in its 
halls. Dr. Whyte believed that Professor 
Smith’s position, broadly stated, was that he 
had thought he saw the opportunity, and, per- 
haps, too eagerly and adventurously seized 
upon it, of outflanking the great enemy of the 
Church, the unbelieving, disintegrating, and 
hostile criticism of the great foreign schools. 
He was fitted by gifts, by learning, by loyalty, 
by descent, by personal piety, to serve them as 
very few men in any generation possibly could ; 
‘and they were sitting there deliberating how 
they could most speedily cast him over their 
walls, to the scorn and rejoicing of their be- 
sieging enemy.” Surely, the Free Church of 
Scotland would not brand herself before the 
future and before Christendom as such a hard- 
hearted, short-sighted, panic-stricken mother 
to her loyal-hearted, if somewhat adventurous, 
son. Professor Smith objected to the vague 
way of dealing with his case which had been 
followed, and remarked that none of his ac- 
cusers had named the points of his writings 
which were objectionable. After defending 
his views on inspiration as not dangerous to 
faith, he said that he did not think it would be 
right to write such an article as the one on 
“Hebrew Language and Literature” now. 
Not because he thought there was anything 
wrong or heretical in it, but because he did 
not think it would be a right and charitable 
thing to write such an article as that after the 
solemn circumstances through which they had 
passed. He reiterated his explanation, that 
the article was entirely out of his hands when 
the previous assembly met—printed, and most 
of the copies bound—and remarked that if, 
when he published it, he had had before him 
all that emerged later, as to the heart of the 
Church on this case, all that had since touched 
him and brought him to feel more than he felt 
before how glad and how privileged he would 
be to continue in the work of the Church, he 
should have hesitated to do anything to bring 
about dispeace and strife and contention. He 
had prepared the article with reference to a 
purely philological point— Hebrew language 
—and, at the suggestion of the editor of the 
Encyclopedia, had given a brief réswmé of the 
epochs of the literature, since it was connected 
with the language. He had not felt that that 
was an unreasonable thing to do; but if he had 
known, when he wrote that article, which was 
completely out of his hands before the last As- 
sembly, the heart of the Assembly and the 
Church, as he did now, he should not, under a 
feeling that he had engaged in a literary enter- 
prise, have done what had caused pain to many 
whom he esteemed and valued. He had gone 
on writing on critical questions all through the 
time of the libel, because one of his conten- 
tions was that it was not desirable that minis- 
ters and office-bearers should be held back 
from taking part in scientific labors of that 
kind, in a work of the highest respectability 
and credit. Principal Rainey’s motion was 
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adopted by a vote of 423 to 245 for that of 
Dr. Whyte. <A dissent to this action was filed 
by Dr. Candlish and several other members. 
Dr. Adam afterward presented a motion de- 
claring that from the 31st of May, 1881, Pro- 
fessor Smith’s tenure-of his chair should cease 
as regarded all right to teach and exercise 
professional functions in the College of Aber- 
deen, and as regarded all ecclesiastical rights 
and powers grounded on his professional charge, 
but providing for a continuance of his salary, 
pronouncing his chair vacant, and directing 
steps to be taken for the election of a new 
professor. Professor Bruce moved that the 
Assembly, considering that the summary re- 
moval of Professor Smith from his chair would 
be an act inconsistent witb the scriptural 
principles of discipline and the form of proc- 
ess hitherto observed in the Church, and 
would contribute nothing to the settlement of 
the vital questions involved, decline to give 
effect to the resolution of Dr. Adam. The mo- 
tion of Dr. Adam was adopted, after an argu- 
ment by Professor Smith to show that the 
action contemplated would be unconstitution- 
al, by a vote of 394 to 231 for the motion of 
Professor Bruce. 

PRESBYTERIANS. I. Prespyrerran 
Cuvron In THE Unirep States oF AMERICA.— 
The following is a summary of the statistics of 
this Church, as they were published in connec- 
tion with the Minutes of the General Assem- 
bly for 1881: 





























SYNODS. Ministers, | Churches.) Commune 
AND AN Yi iececes aiarelage erate Scherrer 164 133 19.869 
Atlantic...... 7 144 10,627 
Baltimore .... 141 147 16,511 
Central New, York..... --| 164 163 21,058 
Ohing Ty osaaue pete termeees 88 28 2,081 
Cincinnati ator een sate eree ee 158 157 20,003 
Cleveland) ....cctccekis cuales chee 135 162 20,903 
Colorado. cm ee ameter 6T 76 8,077 
Columbia....... 40 53 2,805 
Columbus.. 128 117 17,405 
UIOt neeeios 181 252 30,680 
Geneva.... eae Be 127 102 14,408 
Harrishure’s ae ccunate nutter et 154 176 21,910 
Illinois, Central.........1....+ 137 176 15,771 
Rilinots wNorthi.ceaeetecences 163 149 17,578 
Tlinois, Southey seeeoeeoee 102 153 9,482 
TDG acdc pena einatoate sn waetace 41 20 854 
Indiana, North .. a 85 148 11,900 
Indiana, South... 110 159 15,778 
Iowa, North..... ee 121 159 8,924 
TowanSoutbiy. sceumeeeertns: 129 196 11,888 
WANBAS.: coacnce cocminee recent 196 299 12,044 
Kentackyiaatats cece. women 62 84 6,061 
Rong Taland sii aneeneasse aly O4 68 16.885 
Michigan arcswantcme een hien 169 174 16,156 
Minnesotascasmoontnesa coches 116 142 7,419 
Missouri...... 122 210 11,258 
Nebraska. .. 82 129 4,635 
New Jersey.. Leal oS 275 45.957 
Now! York then cccuneeeee eae 812 168 87,591 
PAClhe's 1.528 Oe hehen mente tne 127 122 8,258 
Philadelphia... ca cddcecsms«cs 872 801 52,050 
Pittshure cc ioheka cheek eee 168 193 26,414 
41 56 8,508 
28 40 1,143 
79 111 10,015 
179 158 21,078 
112 138 8,484 
5,086 5,598 581,401 














The footings of the several items of the 
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year’s statistical reports compare with those 
of the previous three years as follows: 





















































1s7s, | 1879. | 1880. | 1881. 
Synods... ...... 87 88 38 38 
Presbyteries..... 178 179 VT 17 
Candidates ...... : 636 614 600 622 
Licentiates ............ 831 806 294 B01 
Ministers acca. oan asc 4,901 4,988 5,044 5,086 
DEAlCensULes) toe< gearss.a0,6 1738 137 152 157 
Ordinattong':ne. canes ss 157 142 153) 144 
@hurchosvcs.. south os 5,269} 5,415] 5,489) 5,598 
Churches organized .... 164 160 159) 90 
Added on examination .} 82,277; 29,196] 26,888 25,344 
Communicants......... 567,855) 574,486) 578,671) 551.401 
Baptisms, adults....... 11,610} 10,018 9,232 8,179 
ae infants...... 19,226} 18,501) 18,960) 17,484 
Sunday-schools, mem- 
OES ceiaietaarinie ajsie’nic 599,822! 614,77 631,952 633,564 
CONTRIBUTIONS. Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. 
Home missions ........ 383.434) 390,685] 429,769) 458,098 
Foreign missions ...... 370,172} 881.658] 420,427) 475,626 
Hidwication .... 26.606 4s 95,847} 89,585} 109,066, 190,799 
Publication............ 80,781| 29,715] 27,688) 33,015 
Church erection. . 97,565| 124,477) 151,815; 158,281 
Relief fund .... 52.268! 57,328] 57,780) 68454 
Freedmen..... 43,583} 43,960) 48497) 69,097 
Sustentation..... .| 19,946) 17,879} 20,849) 21,570 
General Assembly ..... 40,452| 40,823) 42,044) 43,028 
Oongregational......... §,333,659 6,311,768) 6,098,150 6,338,579 
Miscellaneous.......... 813,649| 179,635} 954,943) 817,744 
Bt oa ace ns 3,281,956 8,260,013 }8,361,028 8,674,291 





The several boards reported to the General 
Assembly in May, 1881, concerning the sever- 
al interests intrusted to their charge, in effect 
as follows: 

The Board of Elucation had received $62,- 
124, and had paid its debt of $9,500. Four 
hundred and thirty-one candidates had been 
aided, 57 of whom were colored students, and 
26 were of German birth. 

The Board of Publication had received $232, - 
651, and the aggregate of its sales had been 
$161,329, both items showing an increase. 

The thirteen theological seminaries under the 
care of the General Assembly returned the ag- 
gregate value of their real estate at $1,333,- 
050, and of their endowment funds at $5,208,- 
531, and had a total annual income of $263,- 
526. They were served by 54 professors and 
11 teachers and lecturers, and were attended 
by 536 students. 

The entire receipts of the Board of Relief for 
the year had been $111,865, of which $30,183 
were in the form of additions to its permanent 
funds. Four hundred and seventy families had 
received aid. 

The receipts of the Freelmen’s Committee 
had been $68,711. Sixty-five ordained minis- 
ters, 51 of whom were colored, and a total, in- 
cluding these ministers, catechists, and teach- 
ers, of 162 agents, 127 of whom were colored, 
had been engaged in its work. Eight churches 
had been organized during the year, making 
the whole number of churches under the care 
of the committtee 159; and in these 11,555 
communicants were enrolled, with 9,225 chil- 
dren in Sunday-schools. The educational work 
of the committee comprised 52 common schools, 
with 94 teachers and 5,340 pupils, and 5 in- 
stitutions of a higher grade, with 1,527 stu- 
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dents, giving a total of 7,112 pupils in all the 
schools. : 

The Board of Home Missions had received in 
all $845,911, of which $38,861 had been con- 
tributed by the Women’s Home Mission socie- 
ties, and $40,000 had been given for school- 
work. It had also had in its hands available 
for sustentation $52,792. It had disbursed 
$333,380 for Home Missions and $27,059 on ac- 
count of sustentation, and had supported 1,217 
missionaries, The missionaries had organized 
156 churches and 224 Sunday-schools, and re- 
ported the addition of 4,979 members to the 
churches by confession of faith, and a total of 
105,524 Sunday-school scholars. 

The receipts of the Board of Foreign Missions 
from April 80, 1880, to April 30, 1881, had been 
$590,680, and its expenditures during the same 
time had been $581,515. It returned in the 
various missions under its charge 130 American 
missionaries and 200 native ministers (ordained 
and licentiate), 233 American and 5386 native 
lay missionaries, 14,588 communicants, and 18,- 
960 scholars in boarding and day schools. The 
communicants and scholars were distributed 
among the several missions as follows: Indian 
tribes (Senecas, Chippewas, Omahas, Dakotas, 
Creeks, Seminoles, and Nez Perces), 1,256 
communicants, 885 scholars; Mexico, 5,031 
communicants, 609 scholars; South America 
(United States of Colombia, Brazil, and Chili), 
1,191 communicants, 400 scholars; Africa (Li- 
beria, Gaboon, and Corisco), 599 communi- 
cants, 230 scholars; India, 951 communicants, 
8,244 scholars; Siam, 280 communicants, 276 
scholars; China, 1,995 communicants, 1,210 
scholars; Chinese in California, 187 communi- 
cants, 215 scholars; Japan, 761 communicants, 
160 scholars; Persia, 1,510 communicants, 
2,296 scholars; Syria, 877 communicants, 4,235 
scholars. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America met 
in its ninety-third session at Buffalo, New 
York, May 19th. The Rey. Henry Darling, 
D.D., of Albany, New York, was chosen Mod- 
erator. An order was passed to omit all hon- 
orary and academical titles from the minutes 
of the proceedings. Two overtures with ref- 
erence to the reorganization of the Synods of 
the Church that had been sent down by the 
previous General Assembly, having been ap- 
proved by a majority of the presbyteries, were 
declared adopted. One of them permits the 
synods, at their own option, to be composed 
of all the bishops and one elder from each 
church in their several districts, or of equal 
delegations of bishops and elders elected by 
the presbyteries on a basis and in a ratio to be 
determined by the Synod itself and its pres- 
byteries. The other gives the Synod power to 
decide finally on all appeals, complaints, and 
references that do not affect the doctrine and 
constitution of the Church. A measure for 
the consolidation of synods, by uniting all the 
existing synods in each State into a single syn- 
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od, to be called after the name of the State, 
was adopted. The Synod of the Pacific, in- 
cluding the State of California, was, however, 
allowed to retain its name. A committee 
which had been appointed to inquire into the 
causes of the existence at the same time of 
more than one thousand vacant churches and 
about four hundred unemployed ministers in 
the denomination and suggest a remedy, re- 
ported that among the principal reasons were 
the want of an adequate support for the minis- 
try, and a want of system in bringing those 
who are able and willing to work and the va- 
cant churches together, and proposed for meet- 
ing the second cause a scheme by which each 
presbytery (orsynod, if a synodal system should 
be anywhere preferred) shall keep a list of the 
vacant churches and unemployed ministers 
within its bounds, and provide for the system- 
atic stated supply of the former by the latter, 
in rotation, A ‘ Permanent Committee on the 
Presbyterian Alliance,” to consist of three min- 
isters and two elders, was appointed to serve 
as a medium of correspondence with the Coun- 
cil of the Alliance. A committee which had 
been appointed by the previous General As- 
sembly to present a memorial to the officers of 
the national Goyernment having the interest 
of the Indians in charge, recommending as the 
best ways to elevate the Indians the providing 
of them with fixed homes in fee simple, the 
protection of the laws and responsibility to 
them, education, and religious liberty, reported 
that they had performed the duty imposed upon 
them, and recommended the continuance of a 
committee on the subject. A permanent com- 
mittee was appointed to promote the interests 
of Indian civilization and methodical work in 
behalf of it. Reports were adopted condemn- 
ing the opium trade with China and approving 
the treaty of the United States with that coun- 
try for its suppression, and urging effective 
governmental action against polygamy. To an 
overture from a presbytery respecting the use 
of unfermented wine in the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper, the Assembly answered that 
it was to the Church sessions to decide what 
is bread and what is wine, and that no new 
legislation was needed in the matter. The 
Standing Committee on Systematic Benevo- 
lence reported that its plan had been adopted 
by all but seven out of the thirty-eight synods, 
and all but two out of one hundred and seven- 
ty-five presbyteries, and that the contributions 
to the treasuries of the several boards of the 
Church had been increased by amounts ranging 
from about $3,000 to $50,000 each. A “ Per- 
manent Oommittee on Education in the West” 
was appointed, to have charge of the establish- 
ment and endowment of new institutions of 
learning in places where they may be needed, 
‘with special reference to the supply of mis- 
sionaries and teachers for the frontier.” The 
establishment of a theological college at Alla- 
habad, India, by the Presbyterian Alliance of 
that country was approved. 
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II. PrespyTeriAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
Srares.—The following is the summary of the 
statistics of this Church, as published in con- 
nection with the “Journal of the Proceedings 
of the General Assemby for 1881.” The statis- 
tics for 1880 are added for comparison : 































1880. 1881. 
DSYNOGS .<ciea vest sistsleierelreteetslerte ets 12 12 
PnOsPYCETICSs racinut emcee 67 67 
CAN AICAbes Katie csceteatee meters 145 144 
eicensuresi. cca. sepmint eels octets uo) 72 
IMinistersiaaye urate. ahieieetele sapiens 1,060 1,061 
Churches! tn esse sien aetna 1,928 1,957 
Licentiates.. .. mates a 53 29 
Ordinations. ... 2.520... wa 88 25 
Installations. - 3. .e.e- sis! ae 82 69 
Churches organized............. 47 388 
Ruling: elders ise. -ic1 ves ete are 5,721 5,933 
Deaconsiincestahots cbeates cuss 8,811 8,908 
Added on examination .......... 5,920 4,889 
Total of communicants.......... 120,028 121,915 
Adults baptized.................. 1,892 1,578 
Infants baptized. <i. scces>--ciceae 4,705 4,143 
Baptized non-communicants..... 29,397 81,254 
In Sabbath-schools.............. 74,902 74,420 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Susten tation! Ws-1..seeisee eee $32,128 $31,768 
Hivanpelistic-cenctescsk cen cease 15,233 16,474 
Enyalidi fumd eee. eee adete = seers 10,384 9,887 
Foreign missions, ..2...s0+s2sses 89,57T 41,893 
Education aise tii eee ee 26,012 51,883 
Publication. .. | 8,796 8,720 
Presbyterial..... 12,948 12,950 
Pastors’ salaries. . 522,869 526,420 
Congregational......... sees 836,692 825,013 
Miscellaneous 02..cm. ic cmencnee 47,099 83,688 

Total: sree he aces eee $1,062,338 | $1,114,676 





The committee having in charge the schemes 
of the Church reported to the General Assem- 
bly concerning the condition of the same, in 
substance as follows: 

The Committee on Education had received 
$10,333, and had aided eighty students. 

The Publication Oommittee reported that 
its receipts had been $8,009. The accounts of 
the Publication House showed that it had as- 
sets amounting to $56,710, and its total liabili- 
ties were $36,966. 

The Committee on Home Missions had re- 
ceived $46,302 for all the funds under its 
charge, including $18,526 for sustentation, 
$10,858 for evangelistic work, $597 for the 
Colored Evangelistic Fund, $10,428 for the 
Invalid Fund, $5,971 for the Relief Fund. 
Thirty-six evangelists had been employed in 
their special departments of work; twenty-five 
colored churches, or seyen more than in the 
previous year, had been under the care of the 
presbyteries, with sixteen ministers and licen- 
tiates, seven candidates, and thirty-seven Sun- 
day-schools. Twenty-nine aged and infirm 
ministers, and seventy-six families of deceased 
ministers, had been aided from the Invalid 
Fund. Annuities had been paid from the 
Relief Fund to the families of eight deceased 
ministers, 

The Directors of Columbia Theological Semi- 
nary reported that more than $30,000 had 
been contributed toward the endowment of 
the institution, and that its present income 
was about $8,000, 
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The Institute for the Training of Colored 
Ministers, at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, had been 
attended by twenty-three students, eight of 
whom were Presbyterians, five Baptists, and 
ten Methodists, one of whom had entered the 
Presbyterian ministry. 

The receipts of the Committee of Foreign 
Missions for the year had been $59,215, or 
$10,737 more than for the previous year; the 
committee was in debt to the amount of 
$12,000; and it owned property in foreign 
lands valued at $75,000. Eighteen ordained 
ministers and one missionary physician, with 
twenty-six American and thirty-four native 
assistants, were engaged in the service of the 
missions. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States met at Staunton, 
Virginia, May 19th. The Rev. R. P. Farris, 
D.D., of St. Louis, Missouri, was chosen Mod- 
erator. The most important subject considered 
was that of retrenchment and reform in the 
administration of the benevolent funds of the 
Church, which was brought before the Assem- 
bly in majority and minority reports of a com- 
mittee that had been appointed by a previous 
General Assembly to consider it. The majority 
report advised against any important change in 
the plan of administration, except in the depart- 
ment of relief. The report of the majority 
recommended the abolition of all the secretari- 
ats; the commission of all the work that can 
be done by presbyteries to the presbyteries; and 
the appointment of a single central treasurer, 
who should be a deacon and not a minister, 
to receive and disburse all the funds for causes 
which can not be managed by the presbyteries 
in their individual capacity. The considera- 
tion of the nature of the office of deacon was 
connected with this subject, and was discussed 
in an elaborate paper by the Rev. Dr. J. L. 
Girardeau, which attracted much attention. 
The minority report was rejected, and no 
definite conclusion was reached. An appeal 
was made to the Assembly against the action 
of the Synod of Georgia in a case of discipline. 
The appellant had been tried for moral delin- 
quency; the jury had given a verdict that the 
charges were not proven; and he was admon- 
ished. He afterward asked for a letter of 
dismission, and it was refused, for the reason, 
as assigned, that he was under judicial cen- 
sure. He appealed, on the ground that he 
had been condemned without being given a 
hearing in his own defense, to the presbytery, 
and then to the Synod, both of which bodies 
refused him a hearing. His appeal was sus- 
tained by the Assembly, whose decision was 
given in his favor by a large majority. The 
Committee of Foreign Missions was authorized 
to establish a mission in Africa whenever that 
can be done without conflict with the interests 
of the other missions, and to conduct corre- 
spondence with reference to carrying out the 
scheme of co-operation between the mission- 
aries of the ‘“‘ Reformed Churches” in foreign 
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fields, which was suggested by the General 
Presbyterian Council. The Assembly decided 
that the stated, or temporary, supply is not an 
officer recognized in the law of the Church; 
and that when any one is serving in that ca- 
pacity, he has all the rights of a minister, and 
may not be a member of the session, though 
he may be its Moderator. An overture was 
sent down to the presbyteries asking them to 
vote whether a provision for the demission of 
the Eldership shall be incorporated in the 
‘“* Book of Discipline.” 

IU. Unrrep PrespytertAn Onvuron oF 
Norrm Amurioa.—tThe statistical summaries 
presented to the General Assembly, in May, 
gaye the following items respecting the con- 
dition of this Church for the year: Number 
of synods, 9; of presbyteries, 61; total num- 
ber of ministers, 704; number of licentiates, 
47; of students of theology, 65; of congre- 
gations, 814; of members, 82,937; of Sunday- 
schools, 768, with 8,377 officers and teachers, 
and 72,020 scholars. Amownt of contribu- 
tions: For salaries of ministers, $444,915 ; 
for congregational expenses, $230,706 ; to the 
boards, $137,144; general contributions, $40,- 
775; making a total of contributions of $853,- 
541, and an average per member of $10.74. 
The average salary of the pastors was $910. 

The general condition of the boards and be- 
nevolent enterprises was represented in their 
reports as follows: 

Board of Church Extension: Receipts, ex- 
clusive of a balance from the previous year, 
$19,781; appropriations had been made to the 
amount of $22,112. 

Ministerial Relief: The board had received 
$4,914, had paid $2,785 to beneficiaries, had 
invested $2,265 permanently, and had cared 
for nineteen cases of disabled ministers, and 
widows and orphans of deceased ministers. 

The Board of Publication returned a surplus 
of assets over liabilities of $72,036, and re- 
ported that its receipts for the year had been 
$60,723. 

The Board of Education had $13,040 in- 
vested as a permanent fund, and had given aid 
during the year to nineteen students of the- 
ology. 

The Board of Freedmen’s Missions had re- 
ceived $18,129, held property valued at $35,- 
900, and had a church, a theological class of 
80 members, and a college with an enrollment 
of 185 students at Knoxville, Tennessee, and a 
mission and a school of 210 pupils at Chase 
City, Virginia. 

The Board of Home Missions had granted 
$46,548 in aid of 208 stations. The reports, 
so far as received, gave the number of mem- 
bers in these stations as 11,116, the average 
attendance on worship as 18,428, and the aver- 
age attendance on the Sunday-schools as 12,- 
016 pupils. 

The receipts of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions had been $65,032, and its expenditures 
$65,295. The mission in India returned 14 
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foreign missionaries, 54 teachers and helpers, 
6 churches, with 337 communicant members 
and an average of 957 attendants, 1,903 schol- 
ars, and 13 theological students. The mission 
in Egypt returned 21 foreign missionaries, 149 
native agents, 12 churches, with 1,036 mem- 
bers and an average attendance of 1,837, 49 
‘schools, with an average monthly attendance 
of 2,219 pupils, and 42 Sunday-schools, with 
an average attendance of 1,491. The native 
Christians had contributed, in India, $259, and 
in Egypt, $4,747, besides paying considerable 
sums in tuition fees in both countries. A mis- 
sion among the Chinese at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, hitherto under the charge of the pres- 
bytery, was taken under the care of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The General Assembly of the United Presby- 
terian Church of North America met at Alle- 
gheny City, Pennsylvania, May 25th. The 
Rey. D. W. Carson, D. D., of Burgettstown, 
Pennsylvania, was chosen Moderator. The 
most important questions considered were 
those relating to psalmody and the use of in- 
strumental music in worship. A memorial was 
presented calling the attention of the Assembly 
to the fact that congregations in at least seven 
presbyteries had, in contravention of the provi- 
sions of the “Directory of Worship,” introduced 
instrumental music into their public worship 
or into the worship of the Sabbath-school, and 
asking it to direct the presbyteries within whose 
bounds the law is thus disregarded “to take 
steps promptly to have the disorder corrected 
in the congregations under their care respect- 
ively.” The majority of the committee to 
whom this memorial was referred presented a 
report in favor of taking the action requested. 
The report of the minority maintained that 
the Assembly could acquire jurisdiction over 
the subject only upon appeal in a case directly 
brought before it from the lower courts. The 
Assembly accepted this view, and adopted a 
resolution declaring that “in the case in ques- 
tion the presbyteries and synods are compe- 
tent, and are expected by the Assembly to 
apply the law.” A memorial was also pre- 
sented asking that an overture respecting the 
repeal of the law prohibiting the use of instru- 
mental music in worship be submitted to the 
presbyteries. The report of the committee on 
this subject recognized that a deep and wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with this law existed, 
and that it was proper to take the opinion of 
the Church upon it. The resolution submit- 
ting the question of repeal to vote was passed 
by a vote of 181 to 22. The committee which 
had been appointed to confer with a committee 
of the Associate Reformed Synod of the South 
with reference to union reported proposing a 
plan for union without formal basis, but by 
agreement under which each church should 
accept the other’s standards, with the reserva- 
tion of the privilege of quiet dissent as to par- 
ticular articles, and of the power to revise the 
standards in the future. The committee was 
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continued with full power to represent that as- 
sembly as a commission in submitting the propo- 
sitions for union, in the acceptance of such 
action as might be taken by the Associate Re- 
formed Synod of the South, and in the adop- 
tion of such other arrangements as might be 
deemed necessary for the consummation of the 
proposed measure, subject to the ratification 
of the next General Assembly. 

IV. Assoorare RErormEeD PRESBYTERIAN 
Cuuronu.—The Associate Reformed Synod of 
the South met at Ebenezer, Georgia, in August. 
The Rey. Dr. Phillips was chosen Moderator. 
A basis of union with the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America (see the section of 
this article on that Church) was submitted by 
the committee haying the subject in charge, 
with a recommendation that it be adopted. 
The Synod ordered it referred to the presby- 
teries, whose votes upon it should be reported 
to the Synod at its next meeting to guide its 
final action. 

V. RerormMep PrespyTERIAN CuurcH (SyN- 
op).—The Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church met at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, May 
24th. The Rev. T. P. Stevenson was chosen 
Moderator. The Committee on Sabbath-schools 
reported the number of schools as 101, with 
1,087 teachers and 10,097 scholars. The re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the Board of For- 
eign Missions had been each $11,158. The 
mission in Syria returned 104 members of the 
Church, 316 children in Sunday-schools, and 
424 pupils in fourteen day-schools. Industrial 
departments had been established in connec- 
tion with the boarding-school at Luadea. 

VI. RerormMrep PresBYTERIAN CHURCH (GEN- 
ERAL SyNop).—The General Synod of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church met at Cedar- 
ville, Ohio, in May. The Rev. James G, Boice, 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, was chosen 
Moderator. The Synod resolved to discard 
the term ‘‘New School Covenanters,” as a 
term of discrimination between this denomina- 
tion and the other one of the sanie name. The 
Treasurer of the Board of Foreign Missions re- 
ported that he had $1,900 in his hands. The 
Synod resolved to re-establish its mission in 
Northern India which had been suspended 
since 1868, since which time the Synod had 
co-operated with the Northern Presbyterian 
Church in sustaining missions in that region. 
The establishment of an academy for the edu- 
cation of youth was determined upon. The 
Synod was informed that a bequest had been 
made to it by Mr. Francis Lamb, conditioned 
upon the continued existence of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, sufficient to equip and 
endow a theological seminary in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

VII. CumBrrtanp PresBpyTERIAN CHUROH, 
—The statistical reports of this Church which 
were presented to the General Assembly in 
May show that it includes 116 presbyteries, 
1,386 ministers, with 276 licentiates and 154 
candidates, 2,570 congregations, and 118,988 
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communicants. The increase in the number 
SO Se from the previous year was 
070. 

The Board of Missions reported that it had 
received $21,133, and had disbursed $11,233. 
The Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions had 
received $1,903. The former board sustained 
domestic missions at several points within the 
United States; an Indian mission (Bethel Pres- 
bytery), with which were connected 13 or- 
dained and licensed preachers, 24 organized 
congregations, and 527 communicants; and a 
mission at Osaka, Japan, where three persons 
had been baptized during the year. The board 
was advised by the General Assembly to en- 
deavor to send missionaries into Mexico. 

The fifty-first General Assembly of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church met at Austin, 
Texas, May 19th. The Rev. W. J. Darby, of 
Evansville, Indiana, was chosen Moderator. 
Adverse action was taken on propositions to 
change the name of the Church, the assembly 
ordering the whole subject “ dropped without 
any further discussion.”” A committee was ap- 
pointed to revise the *‘ Confession of Faith ” and 
‘Form of Government of the Church.” On the 
subject of the Presbyterian General Alliance, 
which had declined to admit the delegates of 
this Church to the meeting of its Council in 
1880, on the ground that they had not sub- 
mitted official evidence of the adherence of 
Cumberland Presbyterians to the Reformed 
confession, the Assembly expressed its adher- 
ence to that confession and its desire to con- 
nect itself with the Councils of the Alliance 
and maintain the Presbyterian system. It ap- 
proved the constitution of the Alliance, or- 
dered its “‘ Confession of Faith” to be submitted 
to that body, and appointed a committee to 
tike charge of the subject in the future. The 
question of the competency of elders to sit as 
moderators of the courts of the Church was 
considered in reports of committees and the 
debates of the Assembly, with expressions of 
widely different opinions. 

VIII. PrespyrertAn Onvron In CanapA.— 
The statistical returns presented to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in June represented the whole 
number of congregations or stations constitut- 
ing pastoral charges connected with this Church 
as 1,506, and the whole number of members as 
112,970. The aggregate number of persons 
connected with the congregations was 337,000, 
and the whole number connected with Sunday- 
schools and Bible-classes was 85,856. The 
total amount of contributions was $1,245,495, 
of which $52,355 were for college funds, gen- 
eral and special, $16,848 for French evangeli- 
zation, and $32,732 for foreign missions. 

The French Evangelization Committee had 
sustained 12 schools, with which were con- 
nected 18 teachers and 475 pupils. In all, 
more than two thousand French Canadians 
had been educated in its schools. 

The Foreign Mission Committee sustained 
through its eastern section, which is supported 
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by the churches in the Maritime Provinces, 
missions in the New Hebrides and Trinidad 
(where four missionaries were employed), 
which were represented to be in a prosperous 
condition. Through its western section, sup- 
ported in Ontario and Quebec, the committee 
sustained missions in the Northwest Territory 
(four missionaries); China (the Island of For- 
mosa, two missionaries); and at Indore in In- 
dia (four missionaries). Many patients had 
been treated at the Mackay Hospital in Tam- 
sui, Formosa; and a considerable number of 
publications had been issued in connection with 
the mission in India. The Holkar at Indore 
had ordered the mission school at that place 
to be closed unless the missionaries should give 
a written pledge that Christianity should not 
be taught, which they could not do. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Ohurch of Canada met in Kingston in June. 
The Rev. Dr. McVicar was chosen Moderator. 
The discussion of the question of the recog- 
nition of the Roman Catholic ordination of 
converted priests, who might apply for admis- 
sion to the ministry of the Church, which had 
engaged the attention of the last General As- 
sembly, was continued. The Assembly de- 
clined to come to a decision on the general 
question, but expressed its readiness at all 
times to give directions to presbyteries in 
cases of practical difficulty in which the ques- 
tion might be involved, reserving to itself the 
right to deal with each case upon its merits. 
An overture in favor of the obligatory intro- 
duction of instruction in the Bible into all the 
schools of the Dominion was, after discussion, 
laid on the table. A question in reference to 
the support of the colleges, which had caused 
some irritation, was settled by the constitution 
of a common fund from which each of these 
institutions can draw a fixed amount. 

IX. PrespyTeRIAN CuvrcH In ENGLAND.— 
The statistical reports of this Church for 1881 
show that it is composed of ten presbyteries, 
comprising 278 congregations, with 55,201 
communicants, 165,000 adherents, and 61,962 
Sunday-school scholars. 

The entire income of the Church for the year 
was £205,486. The whole amount paid for 
stipends was £83,151. The income of the Sus- 
tentation Fund had been £37,426, and the aver- 
age stipend was £309. The Union Thanks- 
giving Fund had reached the amount of £148,- 
325. The Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund re- 
turned an income of £3,003, and the Aged 
Ministers’ Fund of £384. 

The income of the Foreign Mission Fund for 
the year had been £12,176. The missions in 
Amoy, Swatow, and Formosa, China, returned 
23 organized churches and 49 stations, with 
2,342 communicants and 11 students, and were 
managed by astaff of 18 missionaries, 3 women 
missionaries, and 65 native evangelists. The 
Women’s Missionary Association had raised 
during the year £1,500 for work among the 
women of China. 
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The Jewish mission maintained two agents 
among the Jews in the east of London. 

The Synod of the Presbyterian Church in 
England met at Newcastle-upon-Tyne April 
25th. The Rey. Dr. Callingwood Bruce was 
chosen Moderator. Resolutions opposing the 
connection of church and state, and favoring 
disestablishment, were introduced, and gave 
rise to a vigorous debate, but the Synod de- 
clared it inexpedient to make a definite recom- 
mendation on the subject. A committee was 
appointed to consider the subject of psalmody 
in the Church, and report to the next meeting 
of the Synod. The establishment of a loan 
fund for the extinction of debts on church 
property, and of a fund for the insurance of 
denominational property, were recommended. 

X. Esrasiisnep Cnuron or SooTLaANnp.— 
The total amount of contributions (exclusive 
of seat-rents) to the funds and schemes of this 
Church for 1880 was £319,829. 

The Colonial Committee reported that its re- 
ceipts for 1880 had been £3,880, against £3,384 
received in 1879, and its expenditures £5,900, 
against £7,347 in 1879. It had further received 
a legacy just at the close of the year of £7,142, 
by means of which it had freed itself from debt, 
and had come into the enjoyment of a surplus 
of £1,500. The report reviewed the operations 
of the committee in supporting chaplains at va- 
rious points in India, Ceylon, Cyprus, South Af- 
rica, British Columbia, the West Indies, British 
Guiana, Australia, New Zealand, the European 
Continent, and the military and naval stations. 
It was gradually closing up its work in Canada, 
in accordance with the terms of the Union of 
the Presbyterian Churches of the Dominion. 
The report of the Committee on Correspond- 
ence with Foreign Churches touched upon the 
condition of the Reformed Churches in France, 
Ttaly (Waldensians), Holland, Moravia, and Bo- 
hemia. 

The Jewish Committee reported that its in- 
come had been £5,024, and its expenditures 
£5,354, both showing a considerable falling 
off from the two previous years. It had had 
2,109 pupils during the year at its nine schools 
in Egypt, Asiatic and European Turkey, 1,038 
of whom were Jews. These numbers were 
larger than had been returned in any previous 
year. The number of baptisms, 10, was like- 
wise larger than in any year before. 

The Committee on Education reported that 
the whole Training College system, involving 
an outlay of nearly £24,000 a year, had been 
maintained without making any appeal to the 
Church for aid. 

The Committee on Sunday-schools presented 
reports of 1,952 schools, with 17,486 teachers, 
187,418 children, and 44,885 persons in adult 
classes. 

The Committee on Patronage Compensation 
had received £1,381, or only enough to pay to 
the presentees one half the sums deducted by 
patrons, besides leaving untouched the arrears 
of previous years, The committee called special 
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attention to the systematic disregard shown by 
many ministers to the injunctions of the Assem- 
bly. Collections had been made for its scheme, 
as ordered by the Assembly, in only 562 out 
of 1,263 parishes where they might have been 
made. 

The Home Mission Committee had received 
£15,983, a larger revenue than it had ever en- 
joyed in any year except 1878. Nearly half of 
this amount, £7,142, had come in the form 
of a legacy from the late James Buist, and 
£7,000 of it would be erected into the “ Buist 
Fund.” 

The Foreign Mission Committee reported that 
its receipts had been £7,697 in collections, and 
£8,551 in legacies, and that its expenditures had 
amounted to £18,350. It regarded the state of 
the funds as of ‘‘ the gravest importance.” The 
additions to the mission churches had been “‘nu- 
merous and encouraging.” 

The General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land met at Edinburgh May 19th. The Rey. 
Dr. Smith, of Cathcart, was chosen Moderator. 
Two important subjects were considered. One 
related to the conduct of the missionaries of the 
mission at Blantyre, on the Shire River, Central 
Africa, who had been charged with assuming 
the exercise of a civil jurisdiction to which they 
were not entitled, and with committing, under 
color of it, cruelties upon natives. A commit- 
tee sent out to investigate the case had found 
that the charges were substantially true, and 
the missions had thereupon been suspended 
and recalled. The report of the committee on 
the subject covered the question of the proper 
civil and commercial relations to be maintained 
between missionaries and the people among 
whom they are settled, and included the results 
of inquiries made among other societies on the 
subject. No other society except that of the 
Free Church at Livingstonia seemed ever to 
have had any settlement similar to that at 
Blantyre; but all their missions were in coun- 
tries where a paramount power existed. The 
missionaries were instructed to conform as far 
as might be to local laws, and were forbidden 
to exercise jurisdiction. In the case of slay- 
ery, while they were to give every assistance, 
and afford every mitigation in their power to 
the enslaved, they were not to set themselves 
up against the laws of the country. The use 
of fire-arms, except for shooting game, was 
discouraged. Cases of robbery should be left 
to be dealt with by the proper authority, or, 
if its mode of punishment was repugnant to 
Christian feeling, should rather be endured. 
The societies seemed quite aware that, in order 
to carry out their policy of non-interference, 
they should have no industrial settlement, and, 
accordingly, confined themselves to raising what 
was necessary for their own support. In ac- 
cordance with these principles, the committee 
recommended that, while the mission be con- 
tinued, the industrial department, and all at- 
tempt to raise produce for barter or sale, be 
abandoned, and civil and criminal jurisdiction 
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be left exclusively to the native chiefs. These 
recommendations were adopted. 

Another subject which engaged attention 
prominently involved the question of the ad- 
missibility of certain views expressed in a 
volume called ‘‘Scotch Sermons,” which was 
published in 1880. The volume included twen- 
ty-three sermons by thirteen authors, in which 
religious questions were considered from the 
liberal and worldly scientific, as distinguished 
from the strict theological point of view. In 
one of these discourses the Rev. W. L. Mac- 
Farlane, of Lenzie, assuming to point out in 
what sense the Scriptures are authoritative, 
had expounded the views of those who hold 
that the Bible is not true because it is authori- 
tative, but is authoritative because and in so 
far asitistrue. In another discourse, the same 
author, considering what are the essentials of 
Christianity, the truths which can not be shak- 
en, expounded, as between the blind adherents 
of traditional dogmas and the thoroughgoing op- 
ponents of Christianity, the views of those who 
welcome the criticisms of theological dogmas 
by scientific men as “ instrumentalities, some- 
what rough in their operation, by which the 
religion of Christ is being purified from the 
corruptions which have attached themselves to 
it.’ The Presbytery of Glasgow, to which Mr. 
MacFarlane was attached, had referred the case 
of the sermons to a committee; the Synod, on 
appeal, had sustained its action, and the case 
was now brought up on appeal from the Synod. 
The case appeared to the Assembly to leave it 
open to doubt whether Mr. MacFarlane had in- 
tended to express the views objected to as his 
own, or only representatively as those of a 
party whose attitude he was defining, without 
committing himself to it. The Assembly de- 
cided to recall the finding of the presbytery ; 
pronounced the sermons defective in statement 
and blameworthy; warned the ministers not to 
be chargeable with such teaching; and required 
Mr. MacFarlane to answer whether he dis- 
claimed the identification of his own views 
with the doctrines objected to, whether he re- 
gretted that his sermon had given occasion for 
doubts as to tle soundness of his teaching, and 
whether he would endeavor to avoid giving 
oceasion for offense in the future. Mr. Mac- 
Farlane gave a satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tions, was admonished by the Moderator, and 
the case was declared ended. 

XI. Free Onvron or Soortanp.—The [%- 
nance Committee of the General Assembly re- 
ported that the total receipts of this Church 
for the year ending March 31, 1881, had been 
£590,333. 

The entire income of the Education Com- 
mittee was £1,355, and fell considerably short 
of the requirements of the scheme. 

The increase of the Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Fund was £98,190. It had received legacies 
amounting to £2,455. The whole amount of 
accumulated funds was £265,711. 

The Sustentation Fund Committee had re- 
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ceived £171,976, and had £149,597 available 
for equal dividend. Of 1,097 ministers, 899 
were on the platform of the equal dividend, of 
ier 796 were drawing the full year’s divi- 
dend. 

The Committee for the Highlands and Islands 
had received £8,879, and had had a year of 
successful work. 

The Home Mission and Church Extension 
Committee reported a deficiency for the year 
of £1,631. Ithad 82 church-extension stations 
and charges, 6 territorial missions, 25 charges, 
and 80 congregational missions. 

The sum of £98,200 had been subscribed 
toward the Church Hatension Building Fund 
of £100,000, which the General Assembly had 
undertaken to raise, and £48,249 had been 
paid in to it. 

The receipts for the various Foreign and 
Colonial Missions for the year had been: 


For missions to the heathen and Mohammedans.... £56,015 
For missions to the JewS...........0sscessceseeees 10,014 
For continental missions). .<. <<<. yeecses + ee 1: 


Or COLONIAL MISSLOUS se cere slaeswtelereslarstelslaiahers sicleloialehels 4,189 


Motel svereteis «oletsiehieiad oisie stolen tine xiofelaeie’ essen £74,842 





This showed an increase of nearly £5,000 in 
the year. 

The missions are in India, South and Cen- 
tral Africa, the New Hebrides Islands, and 
(medical) Syria, and employed 36 ordained 
European and 11 ordained native missionaries, 
with assistant missionaries, teachers, evangel- 
ists, catechists, etc., swelling the whole num- 
ber of Ohristian agents to488. They embraced © 
25 principal and 104 branch stations, with 3,600 
communicants in 85 congregations, and 13,138 
students and scholars in 6 colleges and 191 
schools, of whom 416 were university under- 
graduates; 425 adults and 262 children had 
been baptized or admitted on profession during 
the year. The native contributions and fees in 
support of the works of the missions had been 
£9,097. 

The General Assembly of the Free Church 
of Scotland met at Edinburgh May 19th. The 
Rey. Dr. William Laughton was chosen Moder- 
ator. The new moderator, as if anticipating 
that the chief business of the Assembly would 
be the consideration of the case of Professor 
Robertson Smith, referred, in his opening ad- 
dress, to the impatience exhibited of confes- 
sional restraints; and said that while the con- 
fession was by some unduly exalted, as though 
it were on a level with the Bible, there was a 
limit, on the other hand, and it would not do 
to yield to the skeptical spirit and tendencies 
of the age. There must be no compromise on 
the supernatural revelation of the Divine Word 
and on those principles of revelation clearly 
and unequivocally asserted by the “ Confession 
of Faith.” A case came up involving a decision 
of the Presbytery of Dundee, prohibiting the 
use of a harmonium in a church at Broughton 
Ferry. The Synod, to which the case was ap- 
pealed, had, without hearing the presbytery, 
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found its action incompetent, on technical 
grounds, and had remitted the matter back 
to the presbytery, whereupon the case was 
brought before the Assembly. The Assembly 
approved the action of the presbytery adverse 
to the instrument, and ordered it to be carried 
out. With regard to disestablishment, the As- 
sembly adhered to its resolutions of the previ- 
ous year, declaring that the time had come for 
advocating such a measure, and, referring to 
the teind (tithe) bill before Parliament, re- 
solved ‘‘that the teinds do not of right belong 
to the existing establishment; that they ought 
to be administered and applied with a view to 
the good of the community; and that, until 
this question is raised, and while things con- 
tinue to be on their present basis, no legislation 
recognizing that basis, and proceeding on it, 
ought to take place,” and directed a petition to 
be prepared in accordance with these views, to 
be presented to the House of Commons. With 
regard to the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, an institution which, endowed be- 
fore the disruption had come, in consequence 
of that event was wholly under the manage- 
ment of the Established Church, while the 
members of the Free Church believed that 
they should equitably be entitled to a share in 
its administration, the Assembly resolved, in 
view of several propositions relative to its 
management: That the Church could ‘not be 
satisfied with anything short of the opening up 
of the management of the society, and the re- 
moval of the restrictions by which the directors 
have been prevented, since 1846, from appoint- 
ing any persons as missionaries, catechists, or 
teachers in the highlands and islands except 
members of the Established Church,” and in- 
‘structed its committee to take such steps as it 
might deem expedient for the attainment of the 
ends desired. The application of the principle 
of “local option ” to the restriction of the sale 
of intoxicating liquors was approved, and its 
extension to Scotland was called for. 

XII. Unrrep Prespytrertan Cuurce or Scor- 
tanp.—The statistical reports of this Church, 
as presented to the Synod in May, showed the 
number of members to be 173,982, or 152 less 
than the number reported in 1879. The total 
income of the Church for the year was £383,- 
004, showing a considerable increase. The to- 
tal amount raised for congregational, purposes 
was £244,747, and the sum raised for mission- 
ary and benevolent purposes was £81,799. The 
decrease in the number of members, which ap- 
pears to be becoming quite marked, has been 
the subject of considerable discussion and cor- 
respondence in the Scottish press. 

The Synod of the United Presbyterian Church 
met at Edinburgh May 2d. The Rev. Dr. Scott, 
the Home Mission Secretary, was chosen Mod- 
erator. The most important subject considered 
was that of the use of instrumental music in 
the churches. Majority and minority reports 
of committee were presented uponit. The ma- 
jority report recommended that the churches 
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be reminded that it is in violation of the law 
of the Church to introduce musical instruments 
in worship, and that the sessions of churches 
in which instruments have been introduced be 
directed to remove them. The minority re- 
port suggested that, if those who sent up me- 
morials on the subject desired to institute pro- 
cesses against violators of the law, they do so 
in the session instead of in the Assembly. The 
minority report was adopted, by a vote of 107 
to 58. An overture was adopted, to be sent 
down to the presbyteries, to secure from them 
declarations as to whether the present law 
should be continued or discontinued. 

XII. Wexsu Caryinistio MerHopist Cuuron. 
—The statistical reports of this Church for 
1881 showed that the number of members 
was 118,251, with 957 ministers, ordained and 
unordained, and 1,334 chapels and preaching 
places. The income of the Church for the 
past year had been $786,750. 

XIV. Prespytertan Cuuron in IRELAND. 
—The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland met in Dublin in June. The 
Rev. Dr. Smyth was chosen Moderator. The sta- 
tistical reports showed that a decrease of 1,221 
had taken place in the number of communi- 
cants, and of 416 in the number of stipend- 
payers, while the total amount of contributions, 
£140,749, was higher than it had been in 1880, 
but about £14,000 behind the receipts of 1878 
and of 1879. Of this amount £44,948 had been 
raised for ministers’ stipends, £22,266 for sus- 
tentation. The debt of the Church was £77,- 
682, or £1,608 more than in any former year. 
The reports of the colonial and continental 
missions referred to successful and promising 
work that had been done, but which could not 
be followed up for want of means. The Sun- 
day-School Society reported 1,030 Sunday- 
schools, with 8,997 teachers and an average 
attendance of 73,144 children. The report on 
Trish missions showed that mission work had 
been carried on in the south and west with 
considerable success. A fund for aged minis- 
ters was instituted by the present Assembly. 
The question whether toleration should be 
given to the use of instrumental music in the 
worship of the churches, had been a subject of 
discussion in the general assemblies for several 
years without a final decision having been 
reached upon it; and several churches had 
availed themselves of the sufferance which 
was accorded them from one assembly to 
another to introduce and use organs. The 
Assembly now resolved, by a vote of 206 to 
185, to prohibit entirely the use of instruments 
in the service of worship, and to command the 
congregations which had introduced them, un- 
der pain of discipline, to remove them immedi- 
ately. Several protests were filed against this 
action, and a new overture on the subject was 
presented, to be considered by the next Gen- 
eral Assembly. A communication was read 
from the Government announcing its intention 
to grant a charter to Belfast and Derry Col- 
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leges, empowering them to confer degrees in 
theology. 

The Committee of Arrangements for the 
Third General Council of the Alliance of the 
Leformed Churches holding the Presbyterian 
System met at Belfast, Ireland, August 16th, 
and appointed Tuesday, June 26, 1884, as the 
time for the meeting of the Council, the ses- 
sions to continue till July 4th. 

XV. Watpenstan Cxauron.—The Walden- 
sian Church of Italy included, according to the 
reports made to the Synod of 1881, 41 settled 
congregations, 34 stations, 150 places visited 
by evangelists, 46 teachers, 7 colporteurs, 3,225 
communicants, and 437 catechumens. The re- 
ceipts of the year for schools and missions had 
been $10,500, and $18,000 had been raised in 
the Church for the augmentation of the sti- 
pends of ministers. 

The Annual Synod of the Waldensian Church 
was held at Florence in September. The Rey. 
Professor Geymonat, of the Waldensian Col- 
lege at Florence, presided. The most impor- 
tant discussion was upon a report of a commis- 
sion which had been intrusted with the revision 
of the Liturgy. The revision was opposed by 
a number of members, who favored the reten- 
tion of the old Liturgy; but the Commission 
of Revision was reappointed, and authorized 
to continue its work for another year. <A dele- 
gate, representing the Presbyterian churches 
of Scotland, announced that a gift of £12,000, 
which had been promised by the members of 
those churches as an endowment for increas- 
ing the stipends of the pastors, had been com- 
pleted. A similar endowment, in the promo- 
tion of which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
has interested himself, is to be provided by the 
friends of this Church in England. 

XVI. PrespytTerrAN ALLIANCE or INDIA.— 
The Presbyterian Alliance of India, formed of 
the various Presbyterian churches represented 
in India, held its. second session in June, in Alla- 
habad. Nearly all of the twelve churches, ex- 
cept the most distant ones, were represented. 
Dr. Morrison, of the United States, was chosen 
Moderator. The chief subjects discussed con- 
cerned the union of the native communities of 
the various Presbyterian churches in India into 
one organization. A scheme for the establish- 
ment of a college at Allahabad was also con- 
sidered. 

PRESTON, Joun §., born at Abingdon, Vir- 
ginia, April 13, 1809; died in Columbia, South 
Carolina, in 1881. When very young he en- 
tered the University of Virginia, and soon at- 
tracted the attention of the professors by his 
ripe scholarship. He pursued with great indus- 
try a full course of studies, and graduated with 
distinction, bearing off the highest honors of 
his class. After finishing his university course, 
he made an extended tour through Europe, 
spending several years in Paris and Rome. In 
1840 he located in Columbia, South Carolina, 
haying, a short time before, married a daughter 
of Wade Hampton, of Revolutionary fame. 
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Upon the return of the Palmetto Regiment from 
Mexico, in 1848, General Preston was selected 
to deliver an address of welcome. His oration 
on this occasion was so finished and eloquent 
that it stamped him as the foremost orator of 
the South. At this time he eschewed politics, 
although persistently urged by his friends to 
accept public position. A few years later, 
however, he overcame his scruples, and be- 
came a candidate for State Senator against the 
celebrated James W. Adams. The canvass 
was one of the most stubborn and acrimonious 
known in the State. Preston was elected by 
a small majority. He served for several terms 
with marked ability. A series of able liter- 
ary papers, contributed by him to periodicals 
of the day, incontinently marked him as possi- 
bly the first littérateur in the South. General 
Preston’s «sthetic tastes, so highly cultivated, 
rendered him a connoisseur of the fine arts, 
of which he was a liberal patron. He it was 
who first perceived in Hiram Powers that 
genius which, through his munificent inter- 
position, developed into the master sculptor. 
Through gratitude, Powers made General Pres- 
ton the recipient of the first replica of his fa- 
mous ‘Greek Slave.” General Preston was 
an ardent secessionist. He went to Richmond 
to advocate disunion and war. When hostilities 
began, he assumed command of a regiment in 
Virginia, and was in the first battle of Manas- 
sas. He wassubsequently made general. After 
the war he went immediately to England, 
where he remained for some time. A few 
years ago he delivered an oration before the 
Virginia University, in which he opposed rec- 
onciliation. This drew upon him the vehe- 
ment condemnation of the Northern and South- 
ern press. To the day of his death he enter- 
tained the most radical views concerning the 
wrongs of the South, and her right to secede 
from the Union. He had been an honest and 
consistent but bitter adversary of fraternal 
reconciliation between the North and South. 
His last public effort was his address delivered 
at the unveiling of the Confederate monument 
in Columbia two years ago. General Preston 
was aremarkable specimen of physical man- 
hood, over six feet tall, possessing a powerful 
and symmetrical frame, his head large and 
well shaped and his forehead massive. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
The following is a summary of the statistics of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States as they are given in ‘The Church Al- 
manac”’ for 1882: Number of dioceses, 48, 
with 15 missionary districts (including Africa, 
China, and Japan) additional; whole number 
of clergy, 3,496; number of communicants, 
342,500; number of Sunday-school teachers so 
far as reported, 29,568; number of Sunday- 
school scholars, 283,536. Amount of contribu- 
tions, $6,749,043. Number of baptisms, 42,519 ; 
number of confirmations, 23,967. Whittaker’s 
“Protestant Episcopal Almanac and Church 
List” gives the following statistics by dioceses: 
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The clergy are composed of 64 bishops, ‘one 
bishop-elect, and 8,401 priests and deacons. 
Whole number of missions under the care of 
the Ohurch (from incomplete reports), 1,221; 
number of candidates for orders, 391; number 
of baptisms, so far as reported, 44,963; of 
confirmations, 25,401; number of Sunday- 
school teachers, 84,868; of Sunday-school 
scholars, 804,952; total amount of the contri- 
butions of the Church, $7,311,785. The col- 
umn of ‘‘communicants” shows an increase of 
8,739 over the previous year. The contribu- 





* Statistics of 1880. +Incomplete. + Estimated. 
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tions were larger than in 1880 by $298,022. 
The educational institutions under the direction 
of the Church include 11 colleges and 18 theo- 
logical seminaries. The ‘foreign churches” 
organized and forming part of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States under 
the canon include one church at Nice and two 
at Paris, France; one church in Dresden, Ger- 
many; one in Rome and one in Florence, 
Italy; one in Geneva, Switzerland; one in 
Athens, Greece; and a mission in Havana, 
Cuba. The churches at Florence and Athens 
are vacant. 

The Rey. J. H. Hopkins, of Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, has published the following 
table, showing the ratio of communicants in 
this Church to the population in the several 
States, as shown by a comparison of the reports 
of the census and of the statistics of the 
Church for 1880: 
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In 1870 the Church returned one communi- 
cant to every 175 persons of the total popula- 
tion of the country, including Chinese and non- 
tribal Indians. In 1880 it had one communi- 
cant to every 148 of the whole population. 

Bishop Thomas Atkinson, of North Caro- 
lina, died on the 4th of June, and his place was 
taken by the Rev. Theodore Benedict Lyman, 
D. D., who had been chosen Assistant-Bishop of 
the Diocese in 1873. 

Bishop John Barrett Kerfoot, of Pittsburgh, 
died on the 18th of July. The Rey. Cortlandt 
Whitehead, D. D., was chosen to succeed him. 

The committee appointed by the General 
Convention of 1880 to consider the feasibility 
of securing for the ‘“‘ Book of Common Prayer ” 
liturgical enrichment and increased flexibility 
in use, held its first meeting in the city of New 
York, January 18th. The work of review 
was distributed among three sub-committees, 
and resolutions were adopted declaring, 1st, 
that the committee “asserts at the outset its 
conviction that no alteration should be made 
touching either statements or standards of doc- 
trine in the ‘ Book of Common Prayer’; and, 
2d, that in all its suggestions and acts it shall 
be guided by those principles of liturgical con- 
struction and ritual use which have guided the 
compilation and amendments of the ‘Book of 
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Common Prayer,’ and have made it what it 
is. 

The three dioceses within the State of Ili- 
nois took steps to organize themselves into a 
Province during 1880 and prior to the meeting 
of the General Convention in that year; and, 
as required by the canon, they submitted to 
the General Convention for its approval a 
draft of the organization and of the powers 
which they proposed it should exercise. The 
organization and its constitution were approved 
by both houses of the General Convention, 
except a provision relative to the establish- 
ment of an appellate court, to which the 
House of Bishops made objections. The first 
meeting of the Provincial Synod for business 
was held at Springfield, Hlinois, January 26th, 
when the three bishops and five clergymen 
and five laymen, as delegates from each of the 
dioceses, were present. The Bishop of Quincy 
presided. The Synod engaged actively in'the 
discussion of the question of organizing an ap- 
pellate court, notwithstanding the objections of 
the House of Bishops to that measure. It was 
maintained that while the House of Bishops 
had declined to approve giving the power to 
form a court, and the House of Delegates had, 
after long resistance, acquiesced in its action 
for the sake of saving the rest of the measure, 
the latter house had defined that its acqui- 
escence was based on the express ground that 
since the proposed court was to be “ first insti- 
tuted by the several dioceses, under the per- 
mission already granted by Article 6 of the 
Constitution,” this power did not need the ap- 
proval of the General Convention. The record 
of the action of the two houses of the Gen- 
eral Convention in 1871 was read, showing that 
both houses had then, in the clearest manner, 
recognized the precise diocesan right which it 
was now proposed to exercise, and it was held 
that the action of both houses in 1871 could 
not be repealed by a want of consent on the 
part of one house in 1880. A preamble, citing 
the precise language of the action of the Gen- 
eral Convention in 1871, was added to the 
resolution it was proposed to adopt, and the 
measure, asserting the right to act in the estab- 
lishment of the court, and embodying the 
draft of a canon for its organization, was 
passed. The canon has, in order to be of 
' force, to receive first the approval of each of 
the three diocesan conventions represented in 
the provincial organization. This is the first 
real step that has been taken toward the organ- 
ization of a Court of Appeals in this Church. 
The bishops were requested to confer and re- 
port to the next meeting of the Synod con- 
cerning the practicability of establishing any 
educational or charitable institutions to be 
under the care of the province. 

A Church Temperance Society has been or- 
ganized and placed under the ew officio presi- 
dency of the presiding bishop. Its objects 
are declared in its constitution to be—1, the 
promotion of temperance; 2, the removal of 
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the causes which lead to intemperance; 8, the 
reformation of the intemperate. Its constitu- 
tion declares that “‘ recognizing temperance as 
the law of the Gospel, and total abstinence as 
a rule of expediency in certain cases, and fully 
and freely according to every man the right to 
decide in the exercise of his Christian liberty 
whether or not he will adopt such a rule, this 
society lays down as the basis on which it rests 
and from which its work shall be conducted a 
union and co-operation on equal terms for the 
promotion of temperance between those who 
use moderately and those who entirely abstain 
from intoxicating drinks as beverages.” Among 
the means relied upon by the society for the 
promotion of its object, besides religious influ- 
ence and subordination to it, are—1, systematic 
teaching on the physical, social, and moral evils 
of intemperance, by means of sermons, lectures, 
and the press; 2, the formation of diocesan 
and parochial societies on the general plan of 
the general society, and in affiliation with it; 
3, counter-attractions, including the promotion 
of coffee-houses, workingmen’s benefit socie- 
ties and associations, reading-rooms, with so- 
cial gathering for amusement as well as for in- 
struction; 4, total abstinence from all intoxi- 
cating beverages, to be urged on the intemper- 
ate and those under special peril, and to be rec- 
ommended to the temperate under certain cir- 
cumstances, and especially to the young, asa 
safeguard against temptation. 

The seventh Church Congress was held in 
Providence, Rhode Island, October 25th, 26th, 
and 27th. The bishop of the diocese presided, 
and opened the Congress with an inaugural ad- 
dress. The proceedings of the sessions con- 
sisted of discussions, previously arranged for, 
as follows: ‘ Civil Service Reform ”—papers 
by the Hon. Charles Gibbons, Joseph Packard, 
Jr., of Baltimore, Maryland, and Seth Low, 
Esq., of Brooklyn, New York; ‘ Methods of 
Charity Organization ’—papers by the Rey. 8. 
H. Gurteen, the Rey. 8. H. Giesy, and Robert 
Treat Paine, Esq.; ‘‘ The Revision of the King 
James Version of the New Testament ’’—pa- 
pers by the Rey. John Cotton Smith, D. D., 
the Hon. George Lunt, and the Rev. Walter 
Mitchell; ‘‘The Relations of Parishes to the 
Dioceses and the Dioceses to the General Con- 
vention, in the Matter of Jurisdiction and Rep- 
resentation ”—-papers by the Rev. John Henry 
Hopkins, D. D., the Rev. G. W. Ridgely, and 
the Rev. A. V. G. Allen, D. D.; “ Liturgical 
Growth ”’—papers by the Rev. Joseph F. Gar- 
rison, M. D., the Rev. E. E. Beardsley, D. D., 
and the Rey. Phillips Brooks, D. D.; ‘‘ Educa- 
tion of Divinity Students ””—papers by the Rev. 
F. O. Ewen, D. D., the Rev. E. W. Donal, the 
Rey. Leighton Parks, and the Rev. R. B. Fair- 
bairn, D. D.; ‘Spiritual Oulture’’—papers by 
the Rey. E. L. Stoddard, the Rev. Benjamin 
Franklin, D.D., and the Rev. J.S. Lindsay. Be- 
sides the papers, each of the subjects was consid- 
ered in verbal addresses by ‘‘ appointed speak- 
ers,” who were followed by volunteer speakers. 
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The receipts of the Committee for Domestic 
Missions for the year, as reported at the meet- 
ing of the board in October, had been $220,- 
593, or, excluding legacies and special contribu- 
tions, $143,160. Its work had been conducted 


at an expense of four and a little more than one. 


tenth per cent of the receipts. The commit- 
tee had employed as agents in thirteen mission- 
ary jurisdictions and thirty dioceses—among 
white people, 12 missionary bishops and 288 
clergymen; among colored people, 13 white 
clergymen, 11 colored clergymen, 3 lay read- 
ers, and 14 teachers; among the Chinese, 1 
Chinese clergyman; among Indians, 1 mis- 
sionary bishop, 12 white clergymen, 13 native 
clergymen, 1 white catechist, 9 native cate- 
chists, 3 teachers, and 13 women helpers; in 
all, 394 agents. 

The receipts of the Committee for Foreign 
Missions had been $185,758. The cost of ad- 
ministration and collection had been six and 
three tenths per cent of the amount realized. 
The condition of the missions was represented 
in the report as follows: Greece, 1 school at 
Athens with 1 American, 4 Greek assistants, 
and 4 pupil teachers; Africa, 1 bishop, 8 pres- 
byters, 33 other agents, 357 communicants ; 
China, 1 bishop, 6 presbyters, 66 other agents, 
408 communicants; Japan, 1 bishop, 6 pres- 
byters, 23 other agents, 101 communicants; 
Hayti, 1 bishop, 10 presbyters, 67 other agents, 
364 communicants; Mexico, 1 bishop, 1 bishop- 
elect, 12 presbyters, 74 other agents, 8,301 at- 
tendants on public worship. Pupils in Day 
and Boarding Schools: In Greece, number 
not returned; in Africa, 488; in China, 726; 
in Japan, 74; in Hayti, 247; in Mexico, 468. 
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The Woman's Auwiliary to the Board of 
Missions received during the financial year 
of 1881 $49,462 in money, and the value 
of $94,283 in boxes, or contributions in 
kind, making a total of $148,695. Its to- 
tal receipts for the ten years of its existence 
amounted to $789,195, The Society had dur- 
ing its past year maintained 150 scholarships 
and paid the salaries of 20 women mission- 
aries, and now proposed the establishment 
of two salary funds—domestic and foreign 
—for the payment of all salaries of mission- 
ary women. 

The annual meeting of the Mexican League, 
a society having for its object the education of 
a native ministry in Mexico, was held in the 
city of New York April 19th. The Bishop of 
Delaware presided at this meeting of the 
League. The receipts of the society for the 
year had been $20,257, and it had a balance 
on hand of $828. The receipts for the past 
five years had exceeded $75,400. 

PRUSSIA,* a kingdom of Europe, forming 
part of the German Empire. King, William I, 
German Emperor and King of Prussia. The 
Prussian Ministry at the close of 1881 was com- 
posed as follows: President of the Ministry, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and of Commerce, 
Prince Bismarck ; War, General Kameke; Pub- 
lic Works, Maybach ; Finances, Bitter ; Interior, 
Puttkammer; Agriculture, Dr. Lucius; Jus- 
tice, Dr. Friedberg; Worship and Education, 
Von Gossler. 

The population, according to the new census 
of 1880, amounted to 27,278,911, divided as 
follows among the different provinces and re- 
ligious denominations : 

















PROVINCES, Evangelical, Roman Catholic. Jews. Others. Total. 

astern Prussiassisc sense ecessee cece 1,655,493 249,708 18,218 10,517 1,933,936 
Western Prussia. . 682,735 693,694 26,547 2,922 1,405,898 
Brandenburg ..... 8,182,529 181,529 66,245 8,852 8,889,155 
Pomerania,....... 1,498,864 28,873 18,886 8,411 1,540,084 
OBOE Aaa EN hes racine «sinless oc hee 582,517 1,111,962 56,609 2,309 1,703,397 
Silesia; dss ctrioc st cape acictdelecteloin’ terre 1,867,489 2,082,088 52,682 5,716 4,007,925 
DAXOMY meee tears tena nus nase nie sales 2,154,663 146,498 6,700 5,146 2,312,00T 
Schleswig-Holstein...............00.05 1,111,388 8,897 8,522 8,34T 1,127,149 
Panovor: sea ascasehohh cjstieel< sen 1,842,045 258,806 14,790 4,527 2,120,168 
Westphalia..... 949,533 1,070,107 18,810 4,792 2,043,242 
Hesse-Nassau... 1,087,597 420,383 41,816 5,080 1,554,376 
Rhine Province. . 1,078,393 2,944,250 43,694 7,768 4,074,100 
HoOhenzonlern rmreaitecpaacariaeea neers 2,221 64,391 71 141 67,524 
EROUA aeicine kya ais'sie Scieists SislelelGlertyaiese 17,645,462 9,205,186 868,790 64,523 27,278,911 





The budget estimates of both revenue and 
expenditures during each of the four years from 
1879 to 1882 (the financial year ending March 
81st; in marks, one mark being equal to $.238) : 


YEAR. Revenue and expenditure each. 
MBO eemtaets sige’ «oats clon eisine snaasia’se 04 713,857, 764 
MBSO eretetiek astute ser elstalelaisbolpes oieiai cis oe trek oe 711,500,758 
OCI RCO RNR Gets. wt AS, 799°200,581 
PSS Sets erate aistele lat teletele(sistele viele siete mciatoreW ie ive 913,070,416 


Direct taxes form the chief source of reve- 
nue, and, next to them, the receipts from state 
railways. In recent years the income from 
railways and other state undertakings, such as 
mines, has been largely increasing, showing a 
tendency to become a far more fruitful source 


of revenue than all taxation, direct or indirect. 
The public debt of the kingdom, according 
to the budget of 1881-’82, was 1,995,312,989 
marks, of which 86,470,666 marks were debts 
of the new provinces. 

The Diet assembled after the holidays on 
January 8th, and adjourned on February 28d. 
Three questions particularly claimed the atten- 
tion of the House during this session—the re- 
mission of three months’ class taxes and the 
lower grades of the income-tax to the aggre- 
gate amount of 14,000,000 marks, the disposal 





* For additional statistics and information, see article Gzr- 
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of the moneys accruing to Prussia from the sur- 
plus of the imperial revenue, and the relation 
of the church to the state. Article V of the 
law of July 5, 1880, provided that any priest 
regularly appointed by the state might admin- 
ister the sacraments and read mass in vacant 
parishes, or in those parishes whose priests 
were temporarily unable to attend to their 
duties. Herr Windthorst, the leader of the 
Catholic Center, introduced a bill early in the 
session to extend this privilege to priests not 
recognized by the state. The bill was consid- 
ered on its first and second reading on January 
26th. The Minister of Worship, Herr von Putt- 
kammer, in the course of the debate, reminded 
the House that the same proposition had been 
opposed by the Government and voted down 
by a majority of the House a half-year previ- 
ous, and he could see no reason why the Gov- 
ernment should change its views now. He 
denied the assertion made by Herr Windthorst 
that the Catholic population of Prussia was not 
sufficiently provided with spiritual advisers. 
The total number of parishes in Prussia was 
4,604, with 8,800,000 parishioners, of which 
150 parishes, with 170,000 parishioners, or three 
per cent of the total number, were not properly 
provided for. He desired nothing more than 
peace, but did not think the proper way to se- 
cure it was to be constantly attacking the laws. 
After a spirited debate on the 27th,during which 
Herr von Bennigsen spoke against the bill, and 
Herren Windthorst and Reichensperger for it, 
the bill was defeated by a vote of 254 to 115. 
Among those voting for the bill were the mem- 
bers of the Center, the Poles, and a few Lib- 
erals and Progressists. Notwithstanding the 
hostile attitude of the Government to the prop- 
ositions of the Catholic Center, the negotiations 
with the Vatican, which were begun in 1880, 
continued during 1881. According to the law 
of 1880, an administrator may be appointed for 
a diocese by a ministerial order, without requir- 
ing him to subscribe the required oath, as long 
as he performed his other duties to the state. 
This was done in the dioceses of Paderborn 
and Osnabriick ; while Treves received a bishop 
in the person of Dr. Korum, and Fulda in the 
person of Dr. Kapp, of whom particularly Dr. 
Korum had in former years made himself ob- 
noxious to the Prussian Government. In Fulda 
the sequestrated property of the chapter was 
restored by the Government, while in the dis- 
trict of Minden the Catholic priests were again 
permitted to take part in the inspection of 
the schools. Another concession made by the 
Prussian Government to the Vatican was the 
restoration of the Prussian legation to the Holy 
See. Negotiations had been conducted for some 
time by Kurd von Schlézer, the German Min- 
ister in Washington, who had been sent to 
Rome on a special mission. On November 
80th Professor Virchow, in the German Parlia- 
ment, asked, during the discussion of the bud- 
get of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, for in- 
formation on the negotiations with the Vatican. 
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Prince Bismarck, in reply, declared that no ne- 
gotiations were on foot between the empire 
and the Vatican. The Prussian Diet would 
furnish an opportunity to give further explana- 
tions, as Prussia, of all other states, was most 
interested. An amount would be asked for in 
the Prussian budget to enable the Government 
to bring about a direct diplomatic intercourse 
between the Vatican and Prussia. 

The discussion on the bill for the remission 
of taxes was begun on January 28th. It showed 
that it was barely expected that the measure 
could be permanently carried out. The Right 
even brought forward a financial plan of their 
own. The Minister of Finance opposed it most 
energetically. In the course of his speech he 
spoke of the financial condition of the king- 
dom, which, he declared, was improving. The 
bill was finally passed by a vote of 243 to 106, 
although the different groups voting for it were 
actuated by widely different motives. In the 
House of Lords the bill was passed by a major- 
ity of 58, after a stormy debate, in the course 
of which the former Minister of Finance, Camp- 
hausen, severely criticised the present financial 
policy of the Chancellor. Prince Bismarck, in 
reply, held Herr Camphausen responsible for 
the present financial crisis, and compared Prus- 
sia, upon Herr Camphausen’s retirement, to an 
estate which had been completely exhausted. 

The debate on the first reading of the bill 
providing for the disposal of moneys accruing 
to Prussia from the surplus of the imperial rev- 
enue due to the new indirect taxes was begun 
on February 3d. In the course of the debate 
Herr Richter, the leader of the party of Prog- 
ress, and at present considered the ablest de- 
bater in the German Parliament, vehemently 
attacked Prince Bismarck’s customs policy, the 
failure of which, he said, the Chancellor was 
trying to cover by empty promises. The offi- 
cial reports respecting the improved condition 
of commerce and industry were fabrications. 
The decadence of trade was solely owing to 
Prince Bismarck’s policy. The rise in the 
price of food and the duties on grain and pe- 
troleum had caused the present distress, which 
the bill was not calculated to alleviate. Princo 
Bismarck said the bill would have to be passed 
by the aid of a supplementary session of the 
Diet. The object of the bill was to improve 
German agriculture, and to protect it from the 
effects of bad harvests in other countries. His 
principle was to equalize the rate of direct 
taxation, which was too high, with the rate of 
indirect taxation, which was too low. Of the 
direct taxes he only desired to retain for the 
Government the income-taxes, while he was 
willing to hand over the other taxes to the dis- 
tricts and communes. In this way he wished 
to relieve those who earned their livelihood by 
manual labor from all taxation. On the sub- 
ject of monopolies he said: ‘‘Tobacco must 
produce more revenue than hitherto. I must 
have larger resources, and I consider tobacco 
the most suitable means of obtaining them. 
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Parliamentary conflicts will not make me 
swerve from my principles, and I shall not re- 
tire until the Emperor commands me to do 
so.” In conclusion, he called upon the House 
not to let this matter rest, but to push it ear- 
nestly, and thus relieve the communes of some 
of their burdens. The bill on February 5th 
was referred to a special committee. 

The reform of local administration led to a 
Cabinet crisis in February. The Lower House 
had amended the Government bill to the ef- 
fect that the supervision of the local adminis- 
tration be intrusted to a local council instead 
of to the Landrath, the local government :ofli- 
cial, as was proposed by the bill. When re- 
turned to the House of Lords, Count von 
Eulenburg accepted the amendment. A few 
minutes afterward Herr Rommel, a clerk in 
the Ministry of Commerce, Prince Bismarck’s 
special department, stated that the Chancellor’s 
presence was prevented by illness, and read a 
paper to the effect that Prince Bismarck could 
not consent to intrust the supervision of com- 
munes to irresponsible bodies. He would sub- 
mit the bill to the Emperor, but would insist 
on its revision in a government sense before 
applying it to other provinces. This decla- 
ration caused the greatest excitement in the 
House, and although the bill was adopted as 
amended by the Lower House, thus giving 
Count Eulenburg a vote of confidence, the lat- 
ter asked to be relieved of his office, which 
request was granted by the Emperor. The 
bill was finally lost, as the two Houses could 
not agree upon it. 

Important ministerial changes occurred in 
June when the Minister of Worship, Von Putt- 
kammer, was appointed Minister of the Inte- 
rior in place of Count Eulenburg; while Herr 
von Gossler, Under-Secretary of State and the 
President of the German Parliament, was ap- 
pointed Minister of Worship. 

The new Economical Council, created by 
law of November 15, 1880, met on January 
27th and closed February 11th. It consists of 
seventy-five members, who are to serve for five 
years. It is to give its opinion on drafts of 
bills and decrees relating to important econom- 
ical interest in commerce, trades, agriculture, 
and forestry, before they are submitted to the 
King for ratification; also the motions to be 
made and the votes to be cast by the Prussian 
members of the Federal Council so far as they 
relate to economical questions. The principal 
question considered by the Oouncil was the 
Accident Insurance Bill which was submitted 
to the German Parliament. (See Grrmany.) 

Disturbances directed against the Jews oc- 
curred in the provinces of Pomerania and 
West Prussia, and in the city of Berlin. A 
strong agitation against them was led by nu- 
merous prominent men, among them the court 
preacher, Stécker. Many petitions directed 
against the Jews, signed by over 250,000 per- 
sons, were sent to the German Parliament. In 
the fall of the year the Government took ener- 
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getic measures to abate the excitement and to 
stop the agitation. (See Juws, etc.) 

The Government purchased a number of 
railroads during the year, although the Rhein- 
Nahe Railroad, which caused considerable dis- 
cussion in the Diet, was not among the number. 

PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. Message of Presi- 
dent Arruur, at the First Session of the Forty- 
seventh Congress, commencing December 6, 1881. 


To rug Senate anp House or REPRESENTATIVES 
or tun Unirep States: An appalling calamity has 
befallen the American people since their chosen rep- 
resentatives last met in the halls where you are now 
assembled. We might else recall with unalloyed con- 
tent the rare prosperity with which throughout the 

ear the nation has been blessed. Its harvests have 
a plenteous ; its varied industries have thriven ; 
the health of its people has been preserved; it has 
maintained with foreign governments the undisturbed 
relations of amity and peace. For these manifesta- 
tions of his favor, we owe to Him who holds our 
destiny in his hands the tribute of our grateful devo- 
tion. 

To that mysterious exercise of his will, which has 
taken from us the loved and illustrious citizen who 
was but lately the head of the nation, we bow in sor- 
row and submission. 

The memory of his exalted character, of his noble 
achievements, and of his patriotic life will be treas- 
ue for ever as a sacred possession of the whole peo- 

e. 

: The announcement of his death drew from foreign 
governments and peoples tributes of sympathy and 
sorrow which history will record as signal tokens of 
the kinship of nations and the federation of mankind. 

The feeling of good-will between our own Govern- 
mentand that of Great Britain was never more marked 
than at present. In recognition of this pleasing fact, 
I directed, on the occasion of the late centennial cele- 
bration at Yorktown, that a salute be given to the 
British flag. 

Save for the correspondence to which 1 shall refer 
hereafter in relation to the proposed canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama, little has occurred worthy ot 
mention in the diplomatic relations of the two coun- 
tries. 

Early in the year the Fortune Bay claims were 
satisfactorily settled by the British Government pay- 
ing in full the sum of £15,000, most of which has 
been already distributed. As the terms of the settle- 
ment included compensation for injuries suffered by 
our fishermen at Aspee Bay, there has been retained 
from the gross award asum which is deemed adequate 
for those claims. 

The participation of Americans in the exhibitions at 
Melbourne and Sydney will be oP rovingly men- 
tioned in the reports of the two e dutttons soon to 
be presented to Congress. They will disclose the 
readiness of our countrymen to make successful com- 
petition in distant fields of enterprise. 

Negotiations for an International Copyright Con- 
vention are in hopeful progress. 

The surrender of Sitting Bull and his forces upon 
the Canadian frontier has allayed apprehension, al- 
though bodies of British Indians still cross the bor- 
der in quest of sustenance. Upon this subject a cor- 
Fespbnden ey has been opened, which promises an 
adequate understanding. Our troops have orders to 
avoid meanwhile all collisions with alien Indians. 

The presence at the Yorktown celebration of rep- 
resentatives of the French Republic and descendants 
of Lafayette and of his gallant compatriots who were 
our allies in the Revolution, has served to strengthen 
the spirit of good-will which has always existed be- 
tween the two nations. 

You will be furnished with the proceedings of the 
Bi-metallic Conference held during the summer at the 
city of Paris. No accord was reached, but a valuable 
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interchange of views was had, and the conference 
will next year be renewed. 

At the Electrical Exhibition and Congress also held 
at Paris, this country was creditably represented by 
eminent specialists who, in the absence of an appro- 
priation, generously lent their efficient aid at the in- 
stance of the State Department. While our exhibitors 
in this almost distinctively American field of achieve- 
ment have won several valuable awards, | recommend 
that Congress provide for the repayment of the per- 
sonal expenses incurred, in the public interest, by the 
honorary commissioners and delegates. 

No new questions respecting the status of our 
naturalized citizens in Germany have arisen during 
the year, and the causes of complaint, especially in 
Alsace and Lorraine, have practically ceased through 
the liberal action of the Imperial Government in ac- 
cepting our often-expressed views on the subject. 
The application of the treaty of 1868 to the lately ac- 
quired Rhenish provinces has received very earnest 
attention, and a definite and lasting agreement on this 
point is confidently expected. The participation of 
the descendants of Baron von Steuben in the York- 
town festivities, and their subsequent reception by 
their American kinsmen, strikingly evinced the ties 
of good-will which unite the German people and our 
own. 

Our intercourse with Spain has been friendly. An 
agreement concluded in February last fixes aterm for 
the labors of the Spanish and American Claims Com- 
mission. The Spanish Government has been re- 
quested to pay the late awards of that commission, 
and will, it is believed, accede to the request as 
promptly and courteously as on former occasions. 

By recent legislation onerous fines have been im- 
posed upon American shipping in Spanish and colo- 
nial ports for slight irregularities in manifests. One 
sase of hardship is specially worthy of attention. The 
bark Masonic, bound for Japan, entered Manila in 
distress, and is there sought to be confiscated under 
Spanish revenue laws for an alleged shortage in her 
transshipped cargo. Though efforts for her relief 
have thus far proved unavailing, it is expected that 
the whole matter will be adjusted in a friendly spirit. 

The Senate resolutions of condolence on the assas- 
sination of the Czar Alexander II were appropriately 
communicated to the Russian Government, which in 
turn has expressed its sympathy in our late national 
bereavement. It is desirable that our cordial rela- 
‘ions with Russia should be strengthened by proper 
engagements, assuring to peaceable Americans who 
visit the empire the consideration which is due to 
them as citizens of a friendly state. This is especially 
needful with respect to American Israelites, whose 
classification with the native Hebrews has evoked en- 
ergetic remonstrances from this Government. 

A supplementary consular agreement with Italy has 
been sanctioned and proclaimed, which puts at rest 
be of jurisdiction in the case of crimes on ship- 

oard. 

Several important international conferences have 
been held in Italy during the year. At the Geograph- 
ical Congress of Venice, the Beneficence Congress of 
Milan, and the Hygienic Congress of Turin, this coun- 
try was represented by delegates from branches of the 

ublie service, or by private citizens duly accredited 
in an honorary capacity. It is hoped that Congress 
will give such prominence to the results of their par- 
ticipation as they may seem to deserve. 
he abolition of all discriminating duties against 
such colonial productions of the Dutch East Indies as 
are imported hither from Holland has been already 
considered by Congress. I trust that at the present 
session the matter may be favorably concluded. 

The insecurity of life and property in many parts of 
Turkey has given rise to correspondence with the 
Porte, looking particularly to the better protection of 
American missionaries in the empire. The condemned 
murderer of the eminent missionary Dr. Justin W. 
Parsons has not yet been executed, although this 


Government has repeatedly demanded that exemplary 
justice be done. 

The Swiss Government has again solicited the good 
offices of our diplomatic and consular agents for the 
protection of its citizens in countries where it is not 
itself represented. This request has, within proper 
limits, been granted. 

Our agents in Switzerland have been instructed to 
protest against the conduct of the authorities of cer- 
tain communes in permitting the emigration to this 
country of criminals and other objectionable persons. 
Several such persons, through the co-operation of the 
Commissioners of Emigration at. New York, have 
been sent back by the steamers which brought them. 
A continuance of this course may prove a more effect- 
ual remedy than diplomatic remonstrance. 

Treaties of commerce and navigation, and for the 
regulation of consular privileges, have been concluded 
with Roumania and Servia since their admission into 
the family of European states. 

As is natural with contiguous states having like in- 
stitutions and like aims of advancement and develop- 
ment, the friendship of the United States and Mexico 
has been constantly maintained. This Government 
has lost no occasion of encouraging the Mexican Goy- 
ernment to a beneficial realization of the mutual ad- 
vantages which will result from more intimate com- 
mercial intercourse, and from the opening of the rich 
interior of Mexico to railway enterprise. I deem it 
important that means be provided to restrain the law- 
lessness unfortunately so common on the frontier, and 
to suppress the forays of the reservation Indians on 
either side of the Rio Grande. 

The neighboring states of Central America have 
preserved internal peace, and their outward relations 
toward us have been those of intimate friendship. 
There are encouraging signs of their growing disposi- 
tion to subordinate their local interests to those which 
are common to them by reason of their geographical 
relations, 

The boundary dispute between Guatemala and Mex- 
ico has afforded this Government an opportunity to 
exercise its good offices for preventing a rupture be- 
tween those states, and for procuring a peaceable solu- 
tion of the question. I cherish strong hope that in 
view of our relations of amity with both countries our 
friendly counsels may prevail. 

A special envoy of Guatemala has brought to me 
the condolences of his government and people on the 
death of President Garfield. 

The Costa Rican Government lately framed an en- 
gagement with Colombia for settling by arbitration 
the boundary question between those countries, pro- 
viding that the post of arbitrator should be offered 
successively to the King of the Belgians, the King of 
Spain, and the President of the Argentine Confedera- 
tion. The King of the Belgians has declined to act, 
but I am not as yet advised of the action of the King 
of Spain. As we have certain interests in the dis- 
puted territory which are protected by our treaty en- 
gagements with one of the parties, it is important that 
the arbitration should not, without our consent, af- 
fect our rights, and this Government has accordingly 
thought proper to make its views known to the par- 
ties to the agreement, as well as to intimate them to 
the Belgian and Spanish Governments. 

The questions growing out of the proposed inter- 
oceanic water-way across the Isthmus of Panama are 
of grave national importance. This Government has 
not been unmindful of the solemn obligations imposed 
upon it by its compact of 1846 with Colombia, as the 
independent and sovereign mistress of the territory 
crossed by the canal, and has sought to render them 
effective by fresh engagements with the Colombian 
Republic looking to their practical execution. The 
negotiations to this end, after they had reached what 
appeared to be a mutually satisfactory solution here, 
were met in Colombia by a disavowal of the powers 
which its envoy had assumed, and by a proposal for 
renewed negotiation on a modified basis. 
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Meanwhile this Government learned that Colombia 
had proposed to the European powers to join ina 
guarantee of the neutrality of the proposed Panama 
Canal—a guarantee which would be in direct contra- 
vention of our obligation as the sole guarantor of the 
integrity of Colombian territory and of the neutralit 
of the canal itself. My lamented predecessor felt it 
his duty to place before the European powers the 


reasons which make the prior guarantee of the United 


States indispensable, and for which the interjection of 
any foreign guarantee might be regarded as a superflu- 
ous and unfriendly act. 

Foreseeing the probable reliance of the British Gov- 
ernment on the provisions of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty of 1850, as affording room for a share in the 

uarantees which the United States covenanted with 

Jolombia four years betore, I have not hesitated to 
supplement the action of my predecessor by proposing 
to her Majesty’s Government the modification of that 
instrument and the abrogation of such clauses thereof 
as do not comport with the obligations of the United 
States toward Colombia, or with the vital needs of the 
two friendly parties to the compact. 

This Government sees with great concern the con- 
tinuance of the hostile relations between Chili, Bo- 
livia, and Peru. An early peace between these re- 
publics is much to be desired, not only that they ma: 
themselves be spared further misery and bloodshed, 
but because their continued antagonism threatens con- 
sequences which are, in my judgment, dangerous to 
the interests of republican government on this conti- 
nent, and calculated to destroy the best elements of 
our tree and peaceful civilization. 

As in the present excited condition of popular fecl- 
ing in these countries there has been serious misap- 
prehension of the position of the United States, and as 
separate diplomatic intercourse with each through in- 
dependent ministers is sometimes subject, owing to 
the want of prompt reciprocal communication, to tem- 
porary misunderstanding, I have deemed it judicious 
at the present time, to send a special envoy, accredited 
to all and each of them, and furnished with general 
instructions, which will, I trust, enable him to bring 
these powers into friendly relations. 

The Government of Venezuela maintains its attitude 
of warm friendship, and continues with great regu- 
larity its payment of the monthly quota of the diplo- 
matic debt. Without suggesting the direction in 
which Congress should act, I ask its attention to the 
pending questions affecting the distribution of the 
sums thus far received. 

The relations between Venezuela and France, grow- 
ing out of the same debt, have been for some time 
past in an unsatisfactory state, and this Government 
as the neighbor and one of the largest creditors of 
Venezuela, has interposed its influence with the 
French Government with the view of producing a 
friendly and honorable adjustment. 

I regret that the commercial interests between the 
United States and Brazil, from which great advan- 
tages were hoped a year ago, have suffered from the 
withdrawal of the American lines of communication 
between the Brazilian ports and our own. 

Through the efforts of our Minister Resident at 
Buenos Ayres and the United States Minister at San- 
tiago, a treaty has been concluded between the Argen- 
tine Republic and Chili, disposing of the long-pend- 
ing Patagonian boundary question. It is a matter of 
congratulation that our Government has been afforded 
the opportunity of successfully exerting its good in- 
fluence for the prevention of disagreements between 
these republics of the American Continent. 

Tam glad to inform you that the treaties lately ne- 
gotiated with China have been duly ratified on both 
sides, and the exchange made at Peking. Legislation 
ig necessary to carry their provisions into effect. The 
prompt and friendly spirit with which the Chinese 
Government, at the request of the United States, con- 
ceded the modification of existing treaties, should 
secure careful regard for the interests and suscepti- 
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bilities of that Government in the enactment of any 
laws relating to Chinese immigration. 

Those clauses of the treaties which forbid the par- 
ticipation of citizens or vessels of the United States in 
the opium-trade will doubtless receive your approval. 
They will attest the sincere interest which our people 
and Government feel in the commendable efforts of 
the Chinese Government to ae a stop to this de- 
moralizing and destructive trafic. 

In relation both to China and Japan, some changes 
are desirable in our present system of consular juris- 
diction. I hope at some future time to lay before you 
a scheme for its improvement in the entire East. 

The intimacy between our own country and Japan, 
the most advanced of the Eastern nations, continues 
to be cordial. I am advised that the Emperor con- 
templates the establishment of full constitutional gov- 
ernment, and that he has already summoned a parlia- 
mentary congress for the purpose of effecting the 
change. Such a remarkable step toward complete 
assimilation with the Western system can not fail to 
bring Japan into closer and more beneficial relation- 
ship with ourselves as the chief Pacific pone 

Z question has arisen in relation to the exercise in 
that country of the judicial functions conferred upon 
our ministers and consuls. The indictment, trial, and 
conviction in the consular court at Yokohama of John 
Ross, a merchant-seaman on board an American ves- 
sel, have made it necessary for the Government to in- 
stitute a careful examination into the nature and 
methods of this jurisdiction. 

It appeared that Ross was regularly shipped under 
the flag of the United States, but was by birth a Brit- 
ish subject. My pieteceecs felt it his duty to main- 
tain the position that, during his service as a regu- 
larly shipped seaman on board an American merchant- 
vessel, Ross was subject to the laws of that service 
and to the jurisdiction of the United States consular 
authorities. 

I renew the recommendation which has been here- 
tofore urged by the Executive upon the attention of 
Congress, that after the deduction of such amount as 
may be found due to American citizens, the balance of 
the indemnity funds heretofore obtained from China 
and Japan, and which are now in the hands of the 
State Department, be returned to the governments of 
those countries. 

The King of Hawaii, in the course of his homeward 
return after a journey around the world, has lately 
visited this country. While our relations with that 
kingdom are friendly, this Government has viewed 
with concern the efforts to seek replenishment of the 
diminishing population of the islands from outward 
sources, to a degree which may impair the native 
sovereignty and independence, in which the United 
States was among the first to testify a lively interest. 

Relations of unimpaired amity have been main- 
tained throughout the year with the respective Goy- 
ernments of Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, 
Hayti, Paraguay and Uruguay, Portugal, and Sweden 
and Norway. This may also be said of Greece and 
Keuador, although our relations with those states 
have for some years been severed by the withdrawal 
of appropriations for diplomatic representatives at 
Athens and Quito. It seems expedient to restore 
those missions, even on a reduced scale, and I decid- 
edly recommend such a course with respect to Euca- 
dor, which is likely, within the near future, to play 
an important part among the nations of the Bouter 
Pacific. 

At its last extra session the Senate called for the 
text of the Geneva Convention for the relief of the 
wounded in war. I trust that this action foreshadows 
such interest in the subject as will result in the ad- 
hesion of the United States to that humane and com- 
mendable engagement. 

I invite your attention to the propriety of adopting 
the new Code of International Rules for the Preven- 
tion of Collisions on the high seas, and of conforming 
the domestic legislation of the United States thereto, 
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so that no confusion may arise from the application 
of conflicting rules in the case of vessels of different 
nationalities meeting in tidal waters. These inter- 
national rules differ but sli htly from our own. They 
have been adopted by the Navy Department for the 

overnance of the war-ships of the United States on 
the high seas and in foreign waters; and, through 
the action of the State Department in disseminating 
the rules, and in acquainting ship-masters with the 
option of conforming to them without the jurisdice 
tional waters of the United States, they are now very 
generally known and obeyed. 

The State Department still continues to publish to 
the country the trade and manufacturing reports re- 
ceived from its officers abroad. The success of this 
course warrants its continuance, and such appropri- 
ation as may be required to meet the rapidly increas- 
ing demand for these publications. With special ref- 
erence to the Atlanta Cotton Exposition, the October 
number of the reports was devoted to a valuable col- 
lection of papers on the cotton goods trade of the world, 

The International Sanitary Conference, for which, 
in 1879, Congress made provision, assembled in this 
city early in January last, and its sessions were pro- 
longed until March. Although it reached no specific 
conclusions affecting the future action of the partici- 
pant powers, the interchange of views proved to be 
most valuable. The full protocols of the session have 
been already presented to the Senate. 

As pertinent to this general subject, I call your at- 
tention to the operations of the National Board of 
Health. Established by act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1879, its sphere of duty was enlarged by the 
act of June 2d, in the same year. By the last-named 
act the board was required to institute such measures 
as might be deemed necessary for preventing the in- 
troduction of contagious or infectious diseases from 
foreign countries into the United States, or from one 
State into another. 

The execution of the rules and regulations prepared 
by the board and approved by my predecessor has 
done much to arrest the progress of epidemic disease, 
and has thus rendered substantial service to the na- 
tion. 

The International Sanitary Conference, to which I 
have referred, adopted a form of a bill of health to be 
used by all vessels seeking to enter the ports of the 
countries whose representatives participated in its de- 
liberations. This form has since been prescribed b 
the National Board of Health, and incorporated wit 
its rules and regulations, which have been approved 
by me in pursuance of law. 

The health of the people is of supreme importance. 
All measures looking to their protection against the 
spread of contagious diseases, and to the increase of 
our sanitary knowledge for such purposes, deserve 
attention of Congress. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury pre- 
sents in detail a highly satisfactory exhibit of the 
state of the finances and the condition of the various 
branches of the public service administered by that 
department. 

he ordinary revenues from all sources, for the fis- 
cal year ending June 80, 1881, were: 


From customs....... Ml eta win. ican pa vinees $198,159,676 (2 
From internal revenue............066 cence 185,264,885 51 
From sales of public lands,................. 2,201,863 17 
From tax on circulation and deposits of na- 

tiatah DAES Aeget detracts No de oss oig's bdo veww's a 8,116,115 72 


From repayment of interest by Pacific Rail- 


WH fey COMA ANION pas farela ctatbas ates sie)o)xlnie sigue elsieceie 810,883 80 
From sinking fund for Pacific Railway Com- 

MENOS erticl cinela etistclele cee cians ice siasisis s.c%e'e 805,180 54 
From customs fees, fines, penalties, etc..... 1,225,514 86 
From fees—consular, letters-patent, andlands — 2,244,988 98 
From proceeds of sales of Government prop- 

Perio ao eiay eectnsiteere ned ssa). 0 262,174 00 


er 
From profits on coinage..................+- 8,468,485 61 
From revenues of the District of Columbia .. 2,016,199 28 


From miscellaneous sources 6,206,880 13 
Total ordinary receipts.... ..........4 $360,782,292 57 
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The ordinary expenditures for the same pe- 
riod were: 


Woricly expenses iwieciveciteeess/aniasisie aor 
For foreign intercourse.......s.sccesecesres 
WOv UNCIAME Gris cclereisisieinieleieit eivlerereteinteteirstre 
For Pensions 
For the military establishment, including 
oe and harbor improvements and arse- 
mals cele se ovaeeensateraigiievenlatecaraavutastssteratate 
For the naval establishment, including ves- 
sels, machinery, and improvements at na- 
VY sV BLAS ce cates aula cceuiente saipre minty felease saci 
For miscellaneous expenditures, including 
public buildings, light-houses, and collect- 
ing the TevonwUe shia. tise te Mieco cee eeeleaies 
For expenditures on account of the District 
of OColumbiaes irc eneigecinas antaceinewlen aes . 
For interest on the public debt ............. 
For premium on bonds purchased.......... 


$17,941,177 19 
1,093,954 92 
6,514,161 09 

50,059,279 62 





40,466,460 55 
15,686,671 66 


41,837,280 57 
3,548,912 03 
82,508,741 18 
1,061,248 78 


tyne ee . $260,712,887 59 





Total ordinary expenditures 


Leaving a surplus revenue of............+-. $100,069,404 93 


Which was applied as follows: 


To the redemption of— 
Bonds for the sinking fund............... 
Fractional currency for the sinking fund... 
Loan of February, 1861...........-...... 
Ten-forties. Of 18645 1s. sercte cis eye ceisler aise ole 


$74,371,200 00 
109,001 05 
7,418,000 00 
27016150 00 


Wive-twenties of 1862.5 ae ccisis,'s\0s1¢ cb ieciee 18,300 00 
Five-twenties of 1864. ...............+--. 8,400 00 
Five-twenties of 1865..........cccscccsnce 87,300 00 
Congsolsron 1865 Meee ceca cee cace 148,150 00 
Consols Of D862 tics osinees «vocersee erere 959,150 00 
Wonsolsiof MSGS: setiaesicic dese aereieeniee 837,400 00 
Texan indemity stock... 6... .c)2s. esse 1,000 00 
Old demand, compound-interest, and other 

NOCOB.iore sista oles sins dinaysigciale siaistasash misiarees 18,330 00 
And to the increase of cash in the Treasury 14,637,023 93 

Totals nner ewos soceoes eaters $100,069,404 98 


The requirements of the sinking fund for the year 
amounted to $90,786,064.02, which sum included a 
balance of $49,817,128.78, not provided for during the 
previous fiscal year. The sum of $74,480,201.05 was 
applied to this fund, which left a deficit of $16,305,- 
873.47. The increase of the revenues for 1881 over 
those of the previous year was $29,352,901.10. It is 
estimated that the receipts during the present fiscal 
year will reach $400,000,000, and the expenditures 
$270,000,000, leaving a surplus of $130,000,000 appli- 
cable to the sinking fund and the redemption of the 
public debt. 

I approve the recommendation of the Secretary of 
the ey, that provision be made for the early 
retirement of silver certificates, and that the act re- 
quiring their issue be repealed. They were issued in 
pursuance of the policy of the Government to maintain 
silver at or near the gold standard, and were accord- 
ingly made receivable for all customs, taxes, and pub- 
lic dues. About sixty-six millions of them are now 
outstanding. They form an unnecessary addition to 
the paper currency, a sufficient amount of which may 
be readily supplied by the national banks, 

In accordance with the act of February 28, 1878, the 
Treasury Department has, monthly caused at least 
two millions in value of silver bullion to be coined 
into standard silver dollars. One hundred and two 
million of these dollars have been already coined, 
while only about thirty-four millions are in circula- 
tion. 

For the reasons which he specifies, I concur in the 
Secretary’s recommendation that the provision for 
coinage of a fixed amount each month be repealed, 
and that hereafter only so much be coined as shall be 
necessary to supply the demand. , 

The Secretary advises that the issue of gold certifi- 
cates should not for the present be resumed, and sug- 
gests that the national banks may properly be fer- 
bidden by law to retire their currency except upon 
reasonable notice of their intention so todo. Such 
legislation would seem to be justified by the recent 
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action of certain banks on the occasion referred to in 
the Secretary’s report. 

Of the fifteen millions of fractional currency still 
outstanding, only about eighty thousand has been re- 
deemed the past year. The suggestion that this 
amount may Pe be dropped from future state- 
ments of the public debt seems worthy of approval. 

So, also, does the suggestion of the oe as to 
the advisability of relieving the calendar of the United 
States courts in the Southern District of New York, 
by the transfer to another tribunal of the numerous 
suits there pending against collectors, 

The revenue from customs for the past fiscal year 
was $198,159,676.02, an increase of $11,637,611.42 over 
that of the year preceding: $138,098,562.39 of this 
amount was collected at the port of New York leaving 
$50,251,113.63 as the amount collected at all the other 
ports of the country. Of this sum, $47,977,187.63 was 
collected on sugar, melado, and molasses; $27,285,- 
624.78 on wool and its manufactures ; $21,462,534.34 
on iron and steel, and manufactures thereof; $19,- 
038,665.81 on manufactures of silk; $10,825,115.21 on 
manufactures of cotton; and $6,469,643.04 on wines 
and spirits; making a total revenue from these 
sources of $133,058,720.81. 

The expenses of collection for the past year were 
$6,419,345.20, an increase over the preceding year of 
$387,410.04. Notwithstanding the increase in the 
revenue from customs over the preceding year, the 
gross value of the imports, tndldding free goods, de- 
creased over twenty-five millions of dollars. The 
most marked decrease was in the value of unmanu- 
factured wool, $14,023,682, and in that of scrap and 
pig iron, $12 810,671. The value of imported sugar, 
on the other hand, showed an increase of $7 NAST AT ; 
of steel rails, $4,345,521; of barley, $2,154,204; and 
of steel in bars ingots, etc., $1,620,046. 

Contrasted with the imports during the last fiscal 
year, the exports were as follows: 


Domestic merchandise..........+..--.eceeeee $833,925,947 
Foreign merchandise....,.......eessececesee 18,451,399 

POLARS erate se once te eciaase arene $902,377,346 
Imports of merchandise...............2.00005 642,664,628 


——_——— 





Excess of exports over imports of merchandise. $259,712,718 
Aggregate of exports and imports............ 1,545,041,974 


Compared with the previous year, there was an in- 
crease of $66,738,688 in the value of exports of mer- 
chandise, and a decrease of $25,290,118 in the value 
of imports. The annual average of the excess of im- 
ports of merchandise over exports thereof, for ten 
me previous to June 30, 1878, was $104,706,922 ; 

ut for the last six years there has been an excess ot 
exports over imports of merchandise amounting to 
$1,180,668,105, an annual average of $196,778,017. The 
specie value of the exports of domestic merchandise 
was $376,616,473 in 1870, and $883,925,947 in 1881, 
an_ increase of $507,309,474, or 185 per cent. The 
value of imports was $485,958,408 in 1870, and $642,- 
664,628 in 1881, an increase of $206,706,220, or 47 per 
cent. 

During each year from 1862 to 1879, inclusive, the 
exports of specie exceeded the imports. The largest 
excess of suc ee over imports was reached during 
the year 1864, when it amounted to $92,280,929. But 
during the year ended June 80, 1880, the imports ot 
coin and bullion exceeded the exports by $75,891,391; 
and during the last fiscal year the excess of imports 
over exports was $91,168,650. 

In the last annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury the attention of Congress was called to the 
fact that $469,651,050 in five per centum bonds and 
$203,573,750 im six per centum bonds would become 
redeemable during the year, and Congress was asked 
to authorize the refunding of these bonds at a lower 
rate of interest. The bill for such refunding having 
failed to become a law, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in April last, notified the holders of the $195,690,400 
six per centum bonds then outstanding, that the bonds 
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would be paid at par on the first day of July following, 
or that they might be ‘‘ continued”? at the pleasure of 
the Government, to bear interest at the rate of three 
and one half per centum per annum. 

Under this notice $178,055,150 of the six per centum 
bonds were continued at the lower rate, and $17,685,- 
250 were redeemed. 

In the month of May a like notice was given re- 
specting the redemption or continuance of the $439,- 
841,350 of five per centum bonds then outstanding: 
and of these, $401,504,900 were continued at three and 
one half per centum per annum, and $38,336,450 re- 
deemed, 

The six re centum bonds of the loan of February 
8, 1861, and of the Oregon war debt, amounting to- 
gether to $14,125,800, having matured during the year, 
the Secretary of the 'Treasury gave notice of his inten- 
tion to redeem the same, and such as have been pre- 
sented have been paid from the surplus revenues. 
There have also been redeemed at par $16,179,100 of 
the three and one half per centum ‘ continued”? bonds, 
making a total of bonds redeemed, or which have 
ceased to bear interest during the year, of $123,- 
969,650. 

The reduction of the annual interest on the public 
debt through these transactions is as follows: 


By reduction of interest to three and one half 





Per conte ss, Cee se oes eae aoe oe eas oe $10,473,952 25 
By redemption of bonds.................-+-- 6,352,340 00 
Total). Jaca tante hag. teodedessaeeeeces $16,826,292 25 


The three and one half per centum bonds, being 
payable at the pleasure of the Government, are avail- 
able for the investment of surplus revenue without 
the payment of premiums. 

Unless these bonds can be funded at a much lower 
rate of interest than they now bear, I agree with the 
Secretary of the Treasury that no legislation respect- 
ing them is desirable. 

tis a matter for congratulation that the business of 
the country has been so Pe during the past 
year as to yield by taxation a large surplus of income 
to the Government. If the revenue laws remain un- 
changed this surplus must, year by year, increase, on 
account of the reduction of the public debt and its 
burden of interest, and because of the rapid increase 
of our population. In 1860, just prior to the institu- 
tion of our internal-revenue system, our population 
but slightly exceeded 30,000,000; by the census of 
1880 it is now found to exceed 50,000,000. It is esti- 
mated that even if the annual receipts and expendi- 
tures should continue as at present, the entire debt 
could be paid in ten years. 

In view, however, of the heavy load of taxation 
which our people have already borne, we may well 
consider whether it is not the part of wisdom to re- 
duce the revenues, even if we delay a little the pay- 
ment of the debt. 

It seems to me that the time has arrived when the 
people may justly demand some relief from their 
present onerous burden, and that, by due economy in 
the various branches of the public service, this may 
readily be afforded. 

I therefore concur with the Secretary in recommend- 
ing the abolition of all internal-revenue taxes, except 
those upon tobacco in its various forms, and upon dis- 
tilled spirits and fermented liquors; and except also 
the special tax upon the manufacturers of, and dealers 
in, such articles. The retention of the latter tax is 
desirable as uffording the officers of the Government a 
ae supervision of these articles for the prevention 
of fraud. I agree with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
that the law imposing a stamp-tax upon matches, pro- 
prietary articles, playing-cards, checks, and drafts, 
may with propeiety be repealed, and the law also by 
which banks and bankers are assessed upon their 
capital and deposits. There seems to be a general 
sentiment in favor of this course. 

In the present condition of our revenues the tax 
upon deposits is especially unjust. It was never im- 
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posed in this country until it was demanded by the 
necessities of war, and was never exacted, I believe, in 
any other country, even in its greatest exigencies. 
Banks are required to secure their circulation by pledg- 
ing with the Treasurer of the United States bonds of 
the General Government. The interest upon these 
bonds, which at the time when the tax was imposed 
was 6 per cent, is now, in most instances, 8% per cent. 
Besides, the entire circulation was originally limited 
by law and no increase was allowable. When the 
existing banks had practically a monopoly of the busi- 
ness, there was force in the suggestion, that for the 
franchise to the fayored grantees the Government 
might very properly exact a tax on circulation; but 
for years the system has been free, and the amount of 
circulation regulated by the public demand. 

The retention of this tax has been suggested as a 
means of reimbursing the Government for the expense 
of printing and furnishing the circulating notes. It 
the tax should be repealed, it would certainly seem 
proper to require the national banks to pay the amount 
of such expense to the Comptroller of the Currency. 

It is perhaps doubtful whether the immediate re- 
duction of the rate of taxation upon liquors and to- 
bacco is advisable, especially in view of the drain 
upon the Treasury which must attend the payment of 
arrears of pensions. A comparison, however, of the 
amount of taxes collected under the varying rates of 
taxation which have at different times prevailed, sug- 
gests the intimation that some reduction may soon be 
made without material diminution of the revenue. 

The tariff laws also need revision; but, that a due 
regard may be paid to the conflicting interests of our 
citizens, important changes should be made with cau- 
tion. If-a careful revision can not be made at this 
session, a commission, such as was lately approved by 
the Senate and is now recommended by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, would doubtless lighten the labors of 
Congress whenever this subject shall be brought to 
its consideration. 

The accompanying report of the Secretary of War 
will make known to you the operations of that de- 
partment for the past year. 

He suggests measures for promoting the efficiency 
of the army without adding to the number of its offi- 
cers, and recommends the legislation necessary to in- 
crease the number of enlisted men to thirty thousand, 
the maximum allowed by law. 

This he deems necessary to maintain quietude on 
our ever-shifting frontier; to preserve peace and sup- 
press disorder and marauding in new settlements ; to 
protect settlers and their property against Indians, 
and Indians against the encroachments of intruders ; 
and to enable peaceable immigrants to establish homes 
in the most remote parts of our country. 

The army is now necessarily scattered over such a 
vast extent of territory that, whenever an outbreak 
occurs, re-enforcements must be hurried from many 
quarters, over great distances, and always at heavy 
cost for transportation of men, horses, wagons, and 
supplies. 

concur in the recommendations of the Secretary 
for increasing the army to the strength of thirty thou- 
sand enlisted men. 

It appears by the Secretary’s report that in the ab- 
sence oF disturbances on the frontier the troops have 
been actively employed in collecting the Indians 
hitherto hostile, and locating them on their proper 
reservations ; that Sitting Bull and his adherents are 
now prisoners at Fort Randall; that the Utes have 
been moved to their new reservation in Utah; that 
during the recent outbreak of the Apaches it was nec- 
essary to re-enforce the garrisons in Arizona by troops 
withdrawn from New Mexico; and that some of the 
Apaches are now held prisoners for trial, while some 
have escaped, and the majority of the tribe are now 
on their reservation. 

There is need of legislation to prevent intrusion 
upon the lands set apart for the Indians. A large 
military force, at great expense, is now required to 
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atrol the boundary-line between Kansas and the In- 

ian Territory. e only punishment that can at 
present be inflicted is the forcible removal of the in- 
truder and the imposition of a pene fine, which, 
in most cases, it is impossible to collect. There 
should be a penalty by imprisonment in such cases. 

The separate organization of the Signal Service is 
urged by the Secretary of War, and a full statement 
of the advantages of such permanent organization is 

resented in the report of the Chief Signal Officer. A 

etailed account of the useful work performed by the 
Signal Corps und the Weather Bureau is also given 
in that report. 

I ask attention to the statements of the Secretary ot 
War regarding the requisitions frequently made by 
the Indian Bureau upon the Subsistence Department 
of the Army for the casual support of bands and 
tribes of Indians whose appropriations are exhausted. 
The War Department should not be left, by reason of 
inadequate provision for the Indian Bureau, to con- 
tribute for the maintenance of Indians. 

The report of the Chief of Engineers furnishes a de- 
tailed account of the operations for the improvement 
of rivers and harbors. 

I commend to your attention the suggestions con- 
tained in this report in regard to the condition of our 
fortifications, especially our coast defenses, and recom- 
mend an increase of the strength of the Engineer 
Battalion, by which the efficiency of our torpedo sys- 
tem would be improved. 

Talso call your attention to the remarks upon the 
improvement of the South Pass of the Mississippi 
River, the proposed free bridge over the Potomac 
River at Georgetown, the importance of completing at 
an early day the north wing of the War Department 
building, and other recommendations of the Secretary 
of War which appear in his report. 

The actual expenditures of that department for the 
tiscal year ending June 30, 1881, were $42,122,201.39. 
The appropriations for the year 1882 were $44,889,- 
725.42. The estimates for 1883 are $44,541,276.91. 

The report of the Secretary of the Navy exhibits the 
condition of that branch of the service, and presents 
valuable suggestions for its improvement. I call your 
especial attention also to the appended report of the 
ae Board, which he convened to devise suitable 
measures for increasing the efficiency of the navy, and 
particularly to report as to the character and number 
of vessels necessary to place it upon a footing com- 
mensurate with the necessities of the Government. 

I can not too strongly urge upon you my conviction 
that every consideration of national safety, economy, 
and honor imperatively demands a thorough rehabili- 
tation of our navy. 

With a full appreciation of the fact that compliance 
with the suggestions of the head of that department 
and of the Advisory Board must involve a large ex- 
penditure of the public moneys, I earnestly recom- 
mend such appropriations as will accomplish an end 
which seems to me so desirable. 

Nothing can be more inconsistent with true public 
economy than withholding the means necessary to 
accomplish the objects intrusted by the Constitution 
to the national Legislature. One of those objects, and 
one which is of paramount importance, is declared by 
our fundamental law to be the provision for the 
‘* common defense.’? Surely nothing is more essen- 
tial to the defense of the United States and of all our 
pe than the efficiency of our navy. i ; 

e have for many years maintained with foreign 
governments the relations of honorable peace, and 
that such relations may be permanent is desired by 
every patriotic citizen of the republic, 

But if we heed the teachings of history we shall not 
forget that in the life of every nation emergencies may 
arise when a resort to arms can alone save it from 
dishonor. ¢ 

No danger from abroad now threatens this people, 
nor have we any cause to distrust the friendly profes- 
sions of other governments, 
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But for avoiding as well as for repelling dangers 
that may threaten us in the future, we must be pre- 
pared to enforce any policy which we think wise to 
adopt. 

e must be ready to defend our harbors against 
aggression, to protect, by the distribution of our ships 
of war over the highways of commerce, the varied in- 
terests of our foreign trade, and the persons and prop- 
erty of our citizens abroad, to maintain everywhere 
the honor of our flag, and the distinguished position 
which we may rightfully claim among the nations of 
the world. 

The report of the Postmaster-General is a gratify- 
ing exhibit of the growth and efficiency of the postal 
service, 

The receipts from postage and other ordinary sources 
during the past fiscal year were $36,489,816.58. The 
receipts from the money-order business were $295,- 
581.89, making a total of $36,785,397.97. The ex- 
penditure for the fiscal year was $39,251,736.46. The 
deficit supplied out of the general Treasury was $2,- 
481,129.35, or 6¥o per cent of the amount expended. 
The receipts were $3,469,918.63 in excess of those of 
the previous year, and $4,575,397.97 in excess of the 
estimate made two years ago, before the present pe- 
riod of business prosperity had fairly begun. 

The whole number of letters mailed in this country 
in the last fiscal year exceeded one thousand millions. 

The registry system is reported to be in excellent 
condition, having been remodeled during the past four 
years, with good results. The amount of registration 
fees collected during the last fiscal year was $712,- 
882.20, an increase over the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1877, of $345,443.40. 

The entire number of letters and packages regis- 
tered during the year was 8,338,919, of which only 
2,061 were lost or destroyed in transit. 

The operations of the money-order system are mul- 
tiplying yearly under the impulse of immigration, of 
the rapid development of the newer States and Ter- 
ritories, and the consequent demand for additional 
means of intercommunication and exchange. 

During the past year, 338 additional money-order 
offices have been established, making a total of 5,499 
in operation at the date of this report. 

During the year the domestic money-orders aggre- 
gated in value $105,075,769.35. 

A modification of the system is suggested, reducing 
the fees for money-orders not exceeding $5 from ten 
cents to five cents, and making the maximum limit 
$100 in place of $50. 

Legislation for the disposition of unclaimed money- 
orders in the possession of the Post-Office Department 
is recommended, in view of the fact that their total 
value now exceeds one million dollars. 

The attention of Congress is again invited to the 
subject of establishing a system of savings deposito- 
ries in connection with the Post-Office Department. 

The statistics of mail transportation show that dur- 
ing the past year railroad routes have been increased 
in length 6,249 miles, and in cost $1,114,382, while 
steamboat routes have been decreased in length 2,182 
miles, and in cost $134,054. The so-called star routes 
have been decreased in length 3,949 miles, and in cost 
$364,144. 

Nearly all of the more expensive routes have been 
superseded by railroad service. The cost of the star 
service must therefore rapidly decrease in the West- 
ern Sates and Territories. 

The Postmaster-General, however, calls attention 
to the constantly increasing cost of the railway mail 
service as a serious difficulty in the way of making 
the department self-sustaining. 

Our postal intercourse with foreign countries has 
kept pace with the growth of the domestic service. 
Within the past year several countries and colonies 
have declared their adhesion to the Postal Union. It 
now includes all those which have an organized postal 
service, except Bolivia, Costa Rica, New Zealand, and 
the British colonies in Australia, 
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As has been already stated, great reductions have 
recently been made in the expense of the star-route 
service. The investigations of the Department of 
Justice and the Post-Oftice Department have resulted 
in the presentation of indictments against persons for- 
merly connected with that service, accusing them of 
offenses against the United States. I have enjoined 
upon the officials who are charged with the conduct of 
the cases on the part of the Government and upon 
the eminent counsel who, before my accession to the 
presidency, were called to their assistance, the dut 
of prosecuting with the utmost vigor of the law all 
persons who may be found chargeable with frauds 
upon the postal service. 

The acting Attorney-General calls attention to the 
necessity of modifying the present system of the 
courts of the United States—a necessity due to the 
large increase of business, especially in the Supreme 
Court. Litigation in our Federal tribunals became 

reatly expanded after the close of the late war. So 
ong as that expansion might be attributable to the 
abnormal condition in which the community found 
itself immediately after the return of peace, prudence 
required that no change be made in the constitution 
of our judicial tribunals. 

But it has now become apparent that an immense 
increase of litigation has directly resulted from the 
wonderful growth and development of the country. 
There is no ground for belief that the business of the 
United States courts will ever be less in volume than 
at present. Indeed, that it is likely to be much 
greater is generally recognized by the pene and bar. 

In view of the fact that Congress has already given 
much consideration to this subject, I make no sugges- 
tion as to detail, but express the hope that your delib- 
erations may result in such legislation as will give 
early relief to our overburdened courts. 

The Acting Attorney-General also calls attention to 
the disturbance of the public tranquillity during the 
past year in the Territory of Arizona. A band of 
armed desperadoes, known as ‘‘ Cow-Boys,”’ probably 
numbering from fifty to one hundred men, have been 
engaged for months in committing acts of lawlessness 
an ‘brutality which the local authorities have been 
unable to repress. The depredations of these ‘ Cow- 
Boys” have also extended into Mexico, which the 
marauders reach from the Arizona frontier. With 
every disposition to meet the exigencies of the case, 
Tam embarrassed by lack of authority to deal with 
them effectually. The punishment of crimes com- 
mitted within Arizona should ordinarily, of course, 
be left to the Territorial authorities. Butit is worthy 
consideration whether acts which necessarily tend to 
embroil the United States with neighboring govern- 
ments should not be declared crimes against the 
United States. Some of the incursions alluded to 
may perhaps be within the scope of the law (Revised 
Statutes, section 5286) forbidding “military expedi- 
tions or enterprises” against friendly states ; but, in 
view of the speedy assembling of your body, I have 
preferred to await such legislation as in your wisdom 
the occasion may seem to demand. 

It may, perhaps, be thought proper to provide that 
the setting on foot, within our own territory, of brig- 
andage and armed marauding expeditions against 
friendly nations and their citizens, shall be punish- 
able as an offense against the United States. 

I will add that, in the event of a request from the 
Territorial government for protection by the United 
States against ‘* domestic violence,” this Government 
would be powerless to render assistance. 

The act of 1795, chapter 36, passed at a time when 
Territorial governments received little attention from 
Congress, enforced this duty of the United States only 
as to the State governments. But the act of 1807, 
chapter 39, applied also to Territories. This law 
seems to have remained in force until the revision of 
the statutes, when the provision for the Territories 
was dropped. Iam not advised whether this altera- 
tion was intentional or accidental, but, as it seems to 
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me that the Territories should be offered the protec- 
tion which is accorded to the States by the Constitu- 
tion, I suggest legislation to that end. 

It seems to me, too, that whatever views may pre- 
vail as to the policy of recent legislation by which the 
army has ceased to be a part of the posse comitatus, 
an exception might well be made for permitting the 
military to assist the civil Territorial authorities in 
enforcing the laws of the United States. This use of 
the army would not seem to be within the alleged 
evil against which that legislation was aimed. From 
sparseness of population and other circumstances it is 
often quite impracticable to summon a civil posse in 
places where officers of justice require assistance, and 
where a military foree is within easy reach. 

The report of the Secretary of the Interior, with 
accompanying documents, presents an elaborate ac- 
count of the business of that department. A sum- 
mary of it would be too extended for this place. I 
ask your careful attention to the report itself. 

Prominent among the matters which challenge the 
attention of Congress at its present session 1s the 
management of our Indian affairs. While this ques- 
tion has been a cause of trouble and embarrassment 
from the infancy of the Government, it is but re- 
cently that any effort has been made for its solution, 
at once serious, determined, consistent, and promising 
success. 

It has been easier to resort to convenient make- 
shifts for tiding over temporary difficulties than to 
grapple with the great permanent nee and, ac- 
cordingly, the easier course has almost invariably 
been pursued. 

It was natural, at a time when the national territory 
seemed almost illimitable and contained many mill- 
ions of acres far outside the bounds of civilized set- 
tlements, that a policy should have been initiated 
which more than aught else has been the fruitful 
source of our Indian complications. 

I refer, of course, to the policy of dealing with the 
various Indian tribes as separate nationalities, of rele- 
gating them by treaty stipulations to the occupancy 
of immense reservations in the West, and of encour- 
aging them to live a savage life, undisturbed by any 
earnest and well-directed efforts to bring them under 
the influences of civilization. 

The unsatisfactory results which have sprung from 
this policy are becoming apparent to all. 

As the white settlements have crowded the borders 
of the reservations, the Indians, sometimes content- 
edly and sometimes against their will, have been 
transferred to other hunting-grounds, from which 
they have again been dislodged whenever their new- 
found homes. have been desired by the adventurous 
settlers. 

These removals, and the frontier collisions by 
which they have often been preceded, have led to 
frequent and disastrous conflicts between the races. 

It is profitless to discuss here which of them has 
been chiefly responsible for the disturbances whose 
a occupies so large a space upon the pages of our 

istory. 

We have to deal with the appalling fact that though 
thousands of lives have been sacrificed, and hundreds 
of millions of dollars expended in the attempt to 
solve the Indian pe it has until within the past 
few years seemed scarcely nearer a solution than it 
was half a century ago. But the Government has of 
late been cautiously but steadily feeling its way to 
the adoption of a policy which has alreaay produced 
gratifying results, and which, in my judgment, is 
likely, if Congress and the Executive accord in its 
support, to relieve us ere long from the difficulties 
which have hitherto beset us. 

For the success of the efforts now making to intro- 
duce among the Indians the customs and pursuits of 
civilized life, and gradually to absorb them into the 
mass of our citizens, sharing their rights and holden 
to their responsibilities, there is imperative need for 
legislative action. 
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My suggestions in that regard will be chiefly such 
as have been already called to the attention of Con- 
gress, and have received, to some extent, its consid- 
eration : 

1, I recommend the passage of an act making the 
laws of the various States and Territories applicable 
to the Indian reservations within their borders, and 
extending the laws of the State of Arkansas to the 
poleee of the Indian Territory not occupied by the 

ve civilized tribes. 

The Indian should receive the protection of the 
law. He should be allowed to maintain in coyrt his 
rights of person and property. He has repeatedly 
begged for this privilege. Its exercise would be 
very valuable to him in his progress toward civiliza- 
tion. 

2. Of even greater importance is a measure which 
has been frequently recommended by my prede- 
cessors in office, and in furtherance of which several 
bills have been from time to time introduced in both 
Houses of Congress. The enactment of a general 
law permitting the allotment in severalty, to such 
Indians, at least, as desire it, of a reasonable quan- 
tity of land secured to them by patent, and for their 
own protection made inalienable for twenty or twen- 
ty-five years, is demanded for their present welfare 
and their permanent advancement. 

In return for such considerate action on the part of 
the Government, there is reason to believe that the 
Indians in large numbers would be persuaded to 
sever their tribal relations and to engage at once in 
agricultural pursuits. Many of them realize the fact 
that their hunting days are over, and that it is now 
for their best interests to conform their manner of 
life to the new order of things. By no greater in- 
ducement than the assurance of permanent title to 
the soil can they be led to engage in the occupation 
of tilling it. 


The well-attested reports of their increasing inter- 


‘est in husbandry justify the hope and belief that the 


enactment of such a statute as I recommend would 
be at once attended with gratifying results. A re- 
sort to the allotment system would have a direct and 
powerful influence in dissolving the tribal bond 
which is so prominent a feature of savage life, an 

which tends so strongly to perpetuate it. 

3. I advise a liberal appropriation for the support 
of Indian schools, because of my confident belief 
that such a course is consistent with the wisest econ- 
omy. 

Even among the most uncultivated Indian tribes 
there is reported to be a general and urgent desire on 
the part of the chiefs and older members for the 
education of their children, It is unfortunate, in 
view of this fact, that during the past year the means 
which have been at the command of the Interior De- 
partment for the purpose of Indian instruction have 
proved to be utterly madequate, The success of the 
schools which are in operation at Hampton, Carlisle, 
and Forest Grove should not only encourage a moré 
generous provision for the support of those institu- 
tions, but should prompt the establishment of others 
of a similar character. 

They are doubtless much more potent for good than 
the day-schools upon the reservation, as the pupils are 
altogether separated from the surroundings of savage 
life, and brought into constant contact with civiliza- 
tion. 

There are many other phases of this subject which 
are of great interest, but which can not be included 
within the becoming limits of this communication ; 
they are discussed ably in the reports of the Secretar 
of the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs. 

For many years the Executive, in his annual mes- 
sage to Congress, has urged the necessity of stringent 
legislation for the ee of polygamy in the Ter- 
ritories, and especially in the Territory of Utah, The 
existing statute for the punishment of this odious 
crime, 80 revolting to the moral and religious sense 
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of Christendom, has been persistently and contempt- 
uously violated ever since its enactment, Indeed, in 
spite of commendable efforts on the part of the au- 
fronities who repen the United States in that Ter- 
ritory, the law has in very rare instances been en- 
forced, and, for a cause to which reference will pres- 
ently be made, is practically a dead letter. 

The fact that adherents of the Mormon church, 
which rests upon polygamy as its corner-stone, have 
recently been peopling in large numbers Idaho, Ari- 
zona, and other of our Western Territories, is well 
calculated to excite the liveliest interest and apprehen- 
sion. It imposes upon Congress and the Executive the 
duty of arraying against this barbarous system all the 
power which, ape the Constitution and the law, 
they can wield for its destruction. 

Reference has been already made to the obstacles 
which the United States officers have encountered in 
their efforts to punish violations of law. Prominent 
among these obstacles is the difficulty of procuring le- 
gal evidence suflicient to warrant a conviction even in 
the case of the most notorious offenders. 

Your attention is called to a recent opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, explaining its 
judgment of reversal in the case of Miles, who had 

een convicted of bigamy in Utah. The court refers 
to the fact that the secrecy attending the celebration 
of marriages in that Territory makes the proof of po- 
lygamy very difficult; and the propriety is suggested 
of modifying the law of evidence which now makes a 
wife incompetent to testify against her husband. 

This suggestion is approved. I recommend also the 
passage of an act providing that in the Territories of 
the United States the fact that a woman has been 
married to a person charged with bigamy shall not 
disqualify her as a witness upon his trial for that of- 
fense. 1 further recommend legislation by which any 
person solemnizing a marriage in any of the Territo- 
ries shall be required, under stringent penalties for 
neglect or refusal, to file a certificate of such marriage 
in the Supreme Court of the Territory. 

Doubtless Congress may devise other practicable 
measures for obviating the difficulties which have 
hitherto attended the efforts to suppress this iniquity. 
T assure you of my determined purpose to co-operate 
with you in any lawful and discreet measures which 
may be proposed to that end. 

Ithough our system of government does not con- 
template that the nation should provide or support a 
system for the education of our people, no measures 
calculated to promote that general intelligence and 
virtue upon which the perpetuity of our institutions 
80 greatly depends, have ever been regarded with in- 
difference by Congress or the Executive. 

A large portion of the public domain has been, 
from time to time, devoted to the promotion of edu- 
cation. ’ 

There is now a special reason why, by setting apart 
the proceeds of its sales of public lands, or by some 
other course, the Government should aid the work of 
education. Many who now exercise the right of suf- 
frage are unable to read the ballot which they cast. 
Upon many who had just emerged from a condition 
of slavery were suddenly devolved the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship, in that portion of the country most 
impoverished by war. I have been pleased to learn 
from the report of the Commissioner of Education 
that there has lately been a commendable increase of 
interest and effort for their instruction ; but all that 
ean be done by local legislation and private generosity 
should be supplemented by such aid as can be consti- 
tutionally afforded by the national Government. 

I would suggest that if any fund be dedicated to 
this purpose it may be wisely distributed in the differ- 
ent States according to the ratio of illiteracy, as by 
this means those localities which are most in need of 
such assistance will reap its special benefits. 

The report of the Commissioner of Agriculture ex- 
hibits the results of the experiments in which that 
department has been engaged during the past year, 
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and makes important suggestions in reference to the 
agricultural development of the country. 

The steady increase of our population and the con- 
sequent addition to the number of those engaging in 
the pursuit of husbandry are giving to this depart- 
ment a growing dignity and importance. The Com- 
missioner’s suggestions touching its capacity for great- 
er usefulness deserve attention, as it more and more 
commends itself to the interests which it was created 
to promote. 

t appears from the report of the Commissioner of 
Pensions that, since 1860, 789,063 original pension 
claims have been filed; 450,949 of these have been 
allowed and inscribed on the pension-roll ; 72,539 have 
been rejected and abandoned, being 13+ per cent. of 
the whole number of claims settled. 

There are now pending for settlement 265,575 origi- 
nal pension claims, 227,040 of which were filed prior 
to July 1, 1880. These, when allowed, will involve 
the payment of arrears from the date of discharge in 
case of an invalid, and from date of death or termina- 
tion of a prior right in all other cases. 

From all the data obtainable, it is estimated that 
fifteen per cent of the number of claims now ending 
will be rejected or abandoned. This would show the 
probable rejection of 34,040 cases, and the probable 
admission of about 193,000 claims, all of which involve 
the payment of arrears of pension. 

ith the present force employed, the number of 
adjudications remaining the same and no new business 
intervening, this number of claims (193 as be 
acted upon in a period of six years; and, ta king Jan- 
uary 1, 1884, as a near period from which to estimate 
in each case an average amount of arrears, it is found 
that every case allowed would require, for the first 
payment upon it, the sum of $1,350. Multiplying this 
amount by the whole number of probable admissions 
gives $250,000,000 as the sum required for first pay- 
ments. This represents the sum which must be paid 
upon claims which were filed before July 1, 1880, and 
are now pending, and entitled to the benefits of the 
arrears act. From this amount ($250,000,000) may be 
deducted from ten to fifteen millions, for cases where, 
the claimant dying, there is no person who, under the 
law, would be entitled to succeed to the pension, leav- 
ing $235,000,000 as the probable amount to be paid. 

n these estimates, no account has been taken of the 
38,500 cases filed since June 30, 1880, and now pend- 
ing, which must receive attention as current business, 
but which do not involve the payment of any arrears 
beyond the date of filing the claim. Of this number 
it is estimated that eighty-six per cent will be allowed. 

As has been stated, with the present force of the 
Pension Bureau, 675 clerks, it is estimated that it will 
take six years to dispose of the claims now pending. 

It is stated by the Commissioner of Pensions that, 
by an addition of 250 clerks (increasing the adjudicat- 
ing force rather than the mechanical), double the 
amount of work could be accomplished, so that these 
cases could be acted upon within three years. 

Aside from the considerations of justice which may 
be urged for a speedy settlement of the claims now on 
the files of the ei nclon-O'ice, it is no less important 
on the seore of economy, inasmuch as fully one third 
of the clerical force of the office is now wholly occu- 
pied in giving attention to correspondence with the 
thousands of claimants whose cases have been on the 
files for the past eighteen years. The fact that a sum 
80 enormous must be expended by the Government to 
meet demands for arrears of pensions, is an admoni- 
tion to Congress and the Executive to give cautious 
consideration to any similar project in the future. 
The great temptation to the presentation of fictitious 
claims, afforded by the fact that the average sum ob- 
tained upon each application is $1,300, leads me to 
suggest the propriety of making some special appro- 
priation for the prevention of fraud. 

T advise appropriations for such internal improve- 
ments as the wisdom of Congress may deem to be of 
public importance. The necessity of improving the 
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navigation of the ate River justifies a special 
allusion to that subject. suggest the adoption of 
some measure for the removal of obstructions which 
now impede the navigation of that great channel of 
commerce. 

In my letter accepting the nomination for the vice- 
presidency, I stated that, in my judgment, ‘no man 
should be the incumbent of an office, the duties of 
which he is, for any cause, unfit to perform; who is 
lacking in the ability, fidelity, or integrity which a 
proper administration of such office demands. This 
sentiment would doubtless meet with general acqui- 
escence, but opinion has been widely divided upon the 
wisdom and practicability of the various reformatory 
schemes which have been suggested, and of certain 
sroposed regulations governing appointments to pub- 
ic office. 

“The efficiency of such regulations has been dis- 
trusted, mainly because they have seemed to exalt 
mere educational and abstract tests above general 
business capacity, and even special fitness for the 
particular work in hand. It seems to me that the 
rules which should be applied to the management of 
the public service may properly conform in the main 
to such as regulate the conduct of successful private 
business : 

‘¢ Original appointments should be based upon as- 
certained fitness. 

“ The tenure of office should be stable. 

‘ Positions of responsibility should, so far as prac- 
ticable, be filled by the promotion of worthy and effi- 
cient officers. 

‘‘ The investigation of all complaints and the pun- 
ishment of al] official misconduct should be prompt 
and thorough.” 

The views expressed in the foregoing letter are those 
which will govern my administration of the Executive 
office. They are doubtless shared by all intelligent 
and patriotic citizens, however divergent in their 
opinions as to the best methods of putting them into 
practical operation. 

For example, the assertion that ‘‘ original appoint- 
ments should be based upon ascertained fitness’’ is 
not open to dispute. 

But the question, how in practice such fitness can 
be most effectually ascertained, is one which has for 
years excited interest and discussion. The measure, 
which, with slight variations in its details, has latcly 
been urged upon the attention of Congress and the 
Executive, has, as its principal feature, the scheme of 
competitive examination. Save for certain exceptions 
which need not here be specified, this plan would 
allow admission to the service only in its lowest grade, 
and would- accordingly demand that all vacancies in 
higher positions should be filled by promotion alone. 
In these particulars it is in conformity with the exist- 
ing civil-service system of Great Britain. And, in- 
deed, the success which has attended that system 
in the country of its birth is the strongest argument 
which has been urged for its adoption here, 

The fact should not, however, be overlooked that 
there are certain features of the English system which 
have not generally been received with favor in this 
country, even among the foremost advocates of civil- 
service reform. 

Among them are: 

1. A tenure of office which is substantially a life- 
tenure. 

2. A limitation of the maximum age at which an 
applicant can enter the service, whereby all men in 
middle life, or older, are, with some exceptions, rigidly 
excluded. 

3. A retiring allowance upon going out of office. 

These three elements are as important factors of the 

roblem as a y of the others. To eliminate them 
Poa the English system would effect a most radical 
change in its theory and fie Gar 

The avowed purpose of that system is to induce the 
educated young men of the country to devote their 
lives to public employment by an assurance that hay- 
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ing once entered upon it they need never leave it, and 
that after voluntary retirement they shall be the recip- 
ients of an annual pension. That this system as an 
entirety has proved very successful in Great Britain 
seems to be generally conceded even by those who 
once opposed its adoption. 

To a statute which should incorporate all its essen- 
tial features, I should feel bound to give my approval. 
But whether it would be for the best interests of the 
public to fix upon an expedient for immediate and ex- 
tensive application, which embraces certain features 
of the English system, but excludes or ignores others 
of equal importance, may be seriously doubted, even 
by those who are impressed, as I am myself, with the 
graye importance of correcting the evils which inhere 
in the present methods of appointment. 

It, forexample, the English rule which shuts out 
ersons above the age of twenty-five years from a 
arge number of public employments is not to he made 

an essential part of our own system, it is questionable 
whether the attainment of the highest number of 
marks at a competitive examination should be the cri- 
terion by which all applications for appointment 
should be put to test. And under similar conditions, 
it may also be questioned whether admission to the 
service should be strictly limited to its lowest ranks. 

There are very many characteristics which go to 
make a model civil servant. Prominent among them 
are probity, industry, good sense, good habits, good 
temper, patience, order, courtesy, tact, self-reliance, 
manly deference to superior officers, and manly con- 
sideration for inferiors. The absence of these traits 
is not vee by wide knowledge of books or by 
promptitude in answering questions, or by any other 
quality likely to be brought to light by competitive 
examination. 

To make success in such a contest, therefore, an 
indispensable condition of public employment, would 
very likely result in the practical exclusion of the 
older applicants, even though they might possess 
qualifications far superior to their younger and more 
brilliant competitors. 

These suggestions must not be regarded as evincing 
any spirit of opposition to the competitive plan 
which has been to some extent successfully employed 
already, and which may hereafter vindicate the claim 
of its most earnest .supporters. But it ought to be 
seriously considered whether the application of the 
same educational standard to persons of mature years 
and to young men fresh from school and college 
would not be likely to exalt mere intellectual profi- 
ciency above other qualities of equal or greater im- 
portance. 

Another feature of the proposed system is the selec- 
tion by promotion of all officers of the Government 
above the lowest grade, except such as would fairly 
be regarded as exponents of the policy of the Execu- 
tive, and the principles of the dominant party. 

To afford encouragement to faithful public servants 
by exciting in their minds the hope of promotion, if 
they are found to merit it, is much to be desired. 

But would it be wise to adopt a rule so rigid as to 
permit no other mode of supplying the intermediate 
walks of the service ? 

There are many persons who fill subordinate posi- 
tions with great credit, but lack those qualities which 
are requisite for higher posts of duty; and, besides, 
the modes of thought and action of one whose serv- 
ice in a governmental bureau has been long continued 
are often so cramped by routine procedure as almost 
to disqualify him from instituting changes required 
by the public interests. An infusion of new blood, 
from time to time, into the middle ranks of the serv- 
ice might be very beneficial in its results. . 

The subject under discussion is one of grave im- 
ortance. The evils which are complained of can not 

be eradicated at once; the work must be gradual. 

The present English system is a growth of years, 
and was not created by a single stroke of executive or 
legislative action. 
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Its beginnings are found in an order in council, 
promulgated in 1855, and it was after patient and cau- 
tious scrutiny of its workings that fifteen years later 
it took its present shape. ‘ 

Five years after the issuance of the order in coun- 
cil, and at a time when resort had been had to com- 
petitive examinations as an experiment, much more 
extensively than has yet been the case in this coun- 
try, a select committee of the House of Commons 
made a report to that House, which, declaring its ap- 

roval of the competitive plan, deprecated, neverthe- 
ess, any precipitancy in its general adoption, as like- 
ly to endanger its ultimate success. 

During this tentative period the results of the two 
methods of pass examination and competitive exami- 
nation were closely watched and compared. It may 
be that, before we confine ourselves upon this impor- 
tant question within the stringent bounds of statutory 
enactment, we may profitably await the result of further 
inquiry and experiment. 

The submission of a portion of the nominations to a 
central board of examiners selected solely for testing 
the qualifications of applicants may, perhaps, without 
resort to the competitive test, put an end to the mis- 
chiefs which attend the present system of appointment, 
and it may be feasible to vest in such a board a wide 
discretion to ascertain the characteristics and attain- 
ments of candidates in those particulars which I have 
already referred to as heing no less important than 
mere intellectual attainment. 

f Congress should deem it advisable at the present 
session to establish competitive tests for admission to 
the service, no doubts such as have been suggested 
shall deter me from giving the measure my earnest 
support. i 

And I urgently recommend, should there be a fail- 
ure to pass any other act upon this subject, that 
an appropriation of $25,000 per year may be made 
for the enforcement of section 1753 of the Revised 
Statutes. 

With the aid thus afforded me, I shall strive to exe- 
eute the provisions of that law according to its letter 
and spirit. 

I am unwilling, in justice to the present civil sery- 
ants of the Government, to dismiss this subject with- 
out declaring my dissent from the severe and almost 
indiscriminate censure with which they have been re- 
cently assailed. That they are as a class indolent, 
inefficient, and corrupt, is a statement which has been 
often made and widely credited. But when the ex- 
tent, variety, delicacy, and importance of their duties 
are considered, the great majority of the employés of 
the Government are, in my judgment, deserving of 
high commendation. 

The continuing decline of the merchant marine of 
the United States is greatly to be deplored. In view 
of the fact that we dich so large a proportion of 
the freights of the commercial world, and that our 
shipments are steadily and rapidly increasing, it is 
cause of surprise that not only is our navigation in- 
terest diminishing, but it is less than when our ex- 
ports and imports were not half so large as now, either 
in bulk or value. There must be some peculiar hin- 
drance to the development of this interest, or the 
enterprise and energy of American mechanics and 
capitalists would have kept this country at least 
abreast of our rivals in the friendly contest for ocean 
supremacy. The substitution of iron for wood and 
of steam for sail have wrought great revolutions in 
the carrying trade of the world; but these changes 
could not have been adverse to America, if we had 
given to our navigation interests a portion of the aid 
and protection which have been so wisely bestowed 
upon our manufactures. I commend the whole sub- 
ject to the wisdom of Congress, with the suggestion 
that no question of greater magnitude or farther-reach- 
ing importance can engage their attention, 

n 1875 the Supreme Court of the United States de- 
clared unconstitutional the statutes of certain States 
which imposed upon ship-owners or consignees a tax 
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of one dollar and a half for each passenger arriving 
from a foreign country, or, in lieu thereof, required a 
bond to aceite the State and local authorities 
against expense for the future relief or support of 
such passenger. Since this decision the expense at- 
tending the care and supervision of immigrants has 
fallen on the States at whose ports they have landed. 
As a large majority of such immigrants, immediately 
upon their arrival, proceed to the inland States and 
the Territories to seek permanent homes, it is mani- 
festly unjust to impose upon the State whose shores 
they first reach the burden which it now bears. For 
this reason, and because of the national importance of 
the subject, I recommend legislation regarding the 
supervision and transitory care of immigrants at the 
ports of debarkation. 

I regret to state that the people of Alaska have rea- 
son to complain that they are as ye unprovided with 
any form of government by which life or property can 
be protected. While the extent of its population does 
not justify the application of the costly machinery of 
Territorial administration, there is immediate neces- 
sity for constituting such a form of government as will 
promote the education of the people and secure the 
administration of justice. 

The Senate, at its last session, passed a bill provid- 
ing for the construction of a building for the Library 
of Congress, but it failed to become a law. The pro- 
vision of suitable protection for this great collection of 
books, and for the copyright department connected 
with it, has become a subject of national importance, 
and should receive prompt attention. 

The report of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, herewith transmitted, will inform you fully 
of the condition of the affairs of the District. 

They urge the vital importance of legislation for the 
reclamation and improvement of the marshes and for 
the establishment of the harbor-lines along the Poto- 
mac River front. 

It is represented that in their present condition 
these marshes seriously affect the health of the resi- 
dents of the adjacent parts of the city ; and that the 
greatly mar the general aspect of the park in whic 
stands the Washington Monument. This improye- 
ment would add to that park and to the park south of 
the Executive Mansion a large area of valuable land, 
and would transform what is now believed to be a 
dangerous nuisance into an attractive landscape ex- 
tending to the river front. 

They recommend the removal of the steam railway 
lines from the surface of the streets of the city, and 
the location of the necessary ey in such places as 
may be convenient for the public accommodation ; 
and they call attention to the deficiency of the water- 
cue which seriously affects the material prosperity 
of the city and the health and comfort of its shee 
ants. 

IT commend these subjects to your favorable con- 
sideration. 

The importance of timely legislation with respect 
to the ascertainment and declaration of the vote for 
presidential electors was sharply called to the atten- 
tion of the people more than four years ago. 

It is to be 1oped that some well-defined measure may 
be devised before another national election, which will 
render unnecessary a resort to any expedient of atem- 
porary character, for the determination of questions 
upon contested returns. 

Questions which concern the very existence of the 
government and the liberties of the people were. sug- 
gested by the prolonged illness of the late President, 
and his consequent incapacity to perform the functions 
of his office. 

It is provided by the second article of the Consti- 
tution, in the fifth clause of its first section, that ‘in 
case of the remoyal of the President from office, or of 
his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of said office, the same shall devolve 
on the Vice-President.’ 

What is the intendment of the Constitution in its 
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specification of ‘inability to discharge the powers and 

uties of said office,”’ as one of the contingencies which 
ealls the Vice-President to the exercise of presidential 
functions ¢ 

Is the inability limited in its nature to long-con- 
tinued intellectual incapacity, or has it a broader 
import ? 

What must be its extent and duration ? 

How must its existence be established ? 

Has the President, whose inability is the subject of 
inquiry, any voice in determining whether or not it 
exists, or is the decision of that momentous and deli- 
cate question confided to the Vice-President, or is it 
contemplated by the Constitution that Congress should 
provide by law Scene what should constitute inabil- 
ity, and how and by what tribunal or authority it should 
be ascertained ? 

Tf the inability proves to be temporary in its nature, 
and during its continuance the Vice-President lawfully 
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exercises the functions of the Executive, by what tenure 
does he hold his office ? 

Does he continue as President for the remainder of 
the four years’ term ? 

Or would the elected President, if his inability 
should cease in the interval, be empowered to re- 
sume his office ¢ 

And if having such lawful authority he should exer- 
cise it, would the Vice-President be thereupon empow- 
ered to resume his powers and duties as such ? 

T ean not doubt that these important questions will 
receive your early and thoughtful consideration. ' 

Deeply impressed with the gravity of the responsi- 
bilities which have so unexpectedly devolved upon me, 
it will be my constant purpose to co-operate with you 
insuch measures as will promote the glory of the coun- 
try and the prosperity of its eople. 

CHESTER A, ARTHUR. 
Wasuinaton, December 6, 1881. 
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RADIOPHONY. The experiments of Gra- 
ham Bell and Tainter have revealed an un- 
expected molecular action induced by light 
upon all kinds of substances. When a rapidly 
alternating intermittent beam of concentrated 
sunlight*is cast upon a substance placed in a 
receiver, disposed so as to expose equal sur- 
faces to the action of the light, a musical sound 
is produced which is audible through a com- 
mon hearing-tube. The intensity of the mu- 
sical tone varies greatly with different sub- 
stances. The molecular vibrations which give 
rise to the sonorous effects are due to those 
rays only which are absorbed by the body. 
This is proved by the experiment illustrated 
in the diagram (Fig. 1). A beam of sunlight, 
reflected by the heliostat (A), is brought toa 
focus by the achromatic lens (B) so as to form 
an image of the sun on the slit (C), the beam 
being interrupted 500 to 600 times a second by 
the revolving disk with radial openings (F). 
The beam then, after traversing the achromatic 
lens (D), is dispersed by the bisulphide-of-car- 
bon prism (E), which forms a spectrum of 
great intensity, showing all the principal ab- 
sorption-lines of the solar spectrum. On ex- 
ploring the spectrum with the receiver (G), 
containing a narrow slit for the entrance of a 
single ray, and holding the substance to be 
examined, it was discovered that in the visible 
region of the spectrum those places only in 
which the absorption-lines of the substance 
are found were capable of exciting the sonorous 
phenomena, and that the maximum sound was 
produced in the part of the spectrum where 
the absorption-lines are thickest. Mercadier 
had before obtained audible effects from sub- 


stances examined in an intermittent beam of , 


electric light, and had established the fact that 
the sonorous vibration is excited by those rays 
alone which cast absorption-bands. Sounds 
are given forth by many substances in the in- 
visible regions of the spectrum. A number of 
the substances experimented upon by Tainter 
emitted the loudest sounds at the ultra-red end 


of the spectrum. In the ultra-violet no clearly 
established results were obtained. 

The discovery of these unsuspected phenom- 
ena has suggested to Bell and Tainter an im- 
portant application of the principle established 
in physical science. By noting the bands of 
sound and silence in the ultra-red region, a 
map of the invisible portion of the spectrum 
for different substances can be constructed. 
Such a spectrophone, as Professor Bell names 
the instrument, is shown in Fig. 2. Lamp-black 
is a substance which gives out clear sounds in 
all parts of the solar spectrum, from the violet 
to a point far out in the ultra-red. The sound 
increases continuously, and attains its maxi- 
mum in the ultra-red, and then decreases and 
dies out just beyond the point of its maximum 
intensity. Peroxide of nitrogen gas is a sub- 
stance which produces sound in all parts of 
the spectrum, except in the ultra-red; the 
maximum is in the blue, and a sound in the 
ultra-violet region even is reported, though 
doubtfully. The receiver of the spectrophone 
is coated with lamp-black, and the cavity filled 
with peroxide of nitrogen. The combination 
gives clear and even sounds in all parts of the 
spectrum. An intermittent beam of light is 
passed through a substance whose absorption 
spectrum is to be investigated. The absorp- 
tion-bands of this substance are then indicated 
by bands of silence. For determining the ab- 
sorption-lines of bodies in the ultra-red region, 
lamp-black alone is a sufficient medium. The 
spectrophone, therefore, promises to be an in- 
valuable adjunct to the spectroscope. 

Professor Tyndall, among others, suspected 
that the musical sounds given out by gases 
under the influence of the intermittent beam 
were due to the rapid successive dilatations of 
the gases caused by the radiant heat, and not 
the light. His conjecture was confirmed when 
he subjected bisulphide of carbon and sulphur- 
ous ether successively to the action of the in- 
termittent beam, and found that the former, 
which is not a heat-absorbent, emitted no 
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sound, while the sulphurous ether yielded a 
ringing musical note. Other vapors were found 
to produce musical tones in proportion to their 
ability to absorb radiant heat. The more dia- 
thermanous gases also yield faint sounds, while 
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the highly absorbent, like olefiant gas, give out 
loud tones. It isinferred that the same effects 
in solid bodies also are due to rapidly occurring 
changes in temperature. Mercadier has ob- 
tained the tones from the red and the heat rays, 
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and from the heat-rays alone. Tyndall produced 
sounds eyen with a piece of iron not quite red- 
hot, placed behind the interrupting disk. 
RAINS, Gasrier J., born in Craven County, 
North Carolina; died at Aiken, South Caro- 


lina, August 6, 1881, aged seventy-seven. Gen- 
eral Rains entered the Military Academy at 
West Point in 1823, and graduated in 1827, 
one year before Jefferson Davis, with whom 
he was acadet, He was assigned to the First 
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Infantry, U.S. A., as brevet second-lieutenant, 
and shortly afterward he was promoted to the 
Seventh Infantry and sent on frontier duty. 
General Rains was engaged in the Seminole In- 
dian War, and was severely wounded in the 
right lung. He distinguished himself in the 
Mexican War, soon after which he was pro- 
moted to full major in the Fourth United States 
Infantry, having been made brevet major for 
gallantry in action during the Florida War. 
In the year 1854 his regiment was ordered to 
Oregon River on the Pacific coast. He distin- 
guished himself in the various Indian wars in 
that section, and was considered one of the 
most successful Indian fighters on that coast. 
In 1860 he was promoted to lieutenant-colo- 
nel and ordered to New Mexico; but the civil 
war determined him to cast his fortunes with 
his native section, and, resigning his commis- 
sion in the Federal army, he went South and 
was appointed brigadier-general in the Con- 
federate army. Just after the battle of Seven 
Pines, in which he was wounded, he was highly 
complimented by General D. H. Hill for a rapid 
and successful flank movement upon the ene- 
my’s right, in which his brigade relieved Gen- 
eral Rhodes, who was hard pressed, thus turn- 
ing the tide of battle in favor of the Confeder- 
ate army. After this battle he was placed on 
duty in charge of the conscript and torpedo 
bureaus at Richmond. Rich in the inventive 
faculties, General Rains organized and matured 
the torpedo service, and caused the harbors of 
Charleston, Savannah, Wilmington, Mobile, and 
Richmond to be effectually protected from out- 
side attack. He also invented a sub-terra shell 
which was highly esteemed by the Confederate 
War Department for defensive purposes, and 
was used on several occasions to protect the 
lines around Richmond, the glacis of Battery 
Wagner, and other places. The death of Gen- 
eral Rains was occasioned by the breaking out 
of his war wounds. 

RHODE ISLAND. Of the acts passed by 
the Rhode Island Legislature at the January 
session of 1881, there was one which amended 
the statute relating to ‘the constitution and 
organization of the General Assembly.” It 
provides that hereafter ‘the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall consist of seventy-two mem- 
bers.” These are distributed among the sev- 
eral towns in proportion to their respective 
populations. The ratio of representation is 
fixed at “one Representative for every three 
thousand four hundred and fifty inhabitants of 
each town, and one additional Representative 
for every fraction of the inhabitants exceeding 
one half of the ratio aforesaid ; but each town 
ghall be entitled to at least one Representative, 
and no town shall be entitled to more than 
twelve Representatives.” The highest num- 
ber is assigned to the city of Providence. 

The election for State officers is held in the 
first week in April in each year. The Demo- 
erats convened at Providence on March 24th, 
and nominated for Governor, Horace A, Kim- 
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ball; for Lieutenant-Governor, Thomas W. 
Segur; for Secretary of State, John G. Perry ; 
for Attorney-General, Francis L. O'Reilly ; for 
General Treasurer, Arnold L. Burdict. The 
party platform was adopted. 

The Republican Convention was held in 
Providence on March 24th, when the incum- 
bents of the various State offices—Alfred H. 
Littlefield, Governor; Henry H. Fay, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor; Joshua M. Addeman, Secretary 
of State; Willard Sayles, Attorney-General ; 
and Samuel L. Clark, General Treasurer—were 
severally and unanimously nominated to con- 
tinue in their respective offices during next 
year. No platform was adopted. 

The Liquor Prohibitionists assembled at Prov- 
idence on March 81st, the attendance of dele- 
gates being much lighter than was anticipated. 
As to making nominations there was great dis- 
agreement, and a number of speeches were 
made, severally advocating the nomination of a 
ticket in full, in part, and of no ticket at all. 
In the midst of these conflicting opinions, the 
chairman of the State Central Committee, who 
had called the meeting to order, and on its first 
organization had been elected temporary presi- 
dent, forcibly dissuaded the nomination of a 
ticket as hurtful to the interests of the party. 
Among other reasons, he reminded his hearers 
of the fact that in the call previously issued for 
the holding of this meeting ‘‘the State Cen- 
tral Committee had not called the convention 
to nominate candidates, but to consider the 
question of making such nominations”; he 
pointed at the small number of delegates, and 
concluded with expressing his conviction that 
“this convention ought not to make a nomina- 
tion now.’ The same view was entertained and 
urged on the assembly by its permanent presi- 
dent, who, besides other things, said: ‘Only 
seventeen towns are represented in the con- 
vention, and, of the sixty-nine delegates, twen- 
ty-six are from Providence. . . . The largest 
and strongest temperance towns are unrepre- 
sented.” The sentiment of nominating a ticket 
prevailed, however, as, on the question being 
put, the convention voted ‘‘to proceed to make 
nominations,” and they were made as follows: 
for Governor, Albert C. Howard ; for Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, A. B. Ohadsey; for Secretary 
of State, for Attorney-General, and for General 
Treasurer, the convention renominated the in- 
cumbents of those offices. The renomination of 
Mr. Sayles for Attorney-General was objected 
to by some among the delegates, who repre- 
sented that officer as bent on defeating rather 
than promoting the Prohibition cause, and re- 
ferred to certain cases of violation of the pro- 
hibition law pending before the court and then 
discontinued, the discontinuance being charged 
to Mr. Sayles. The objection was removed by 
the chairman’s remark that Mr. Sayles could: 
not be made responsible for the discontinuance 
of those cases, by reason that at the time when 
it occurred he was absent from the State, His 
renomination was then accepted by the con- 
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vention, some few votes opposing it. Before 
adjourning, the convention instructed its sec- 
retaries “to notify the candidates of their 
nominations, and request their acceptance.” 
As Prohibitionists’ candidate for Governor, 
Frank G. Allen, of Providence, was after- 
ward substituted for Albert 0. Howard, above- 
named. 

The Greenback-Labor party held its State 
Convention at Providence on March 31st, and 
the following ticket was nominated: For Gov- 
ernor, Charles P. Adams; for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, James Jefferson, colored; for Secretary 
of State, Henry Appleton; for Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Thomas W. Robinson; for General Treas- 
urer, David G. Moore. Each of the above- 
named candidates, except Mr. Robinson for 
Attorney-General, on being put in nomination 
personally declined, notwithstanding which 
each of them was, on motion, “declared the 
unanimous choice of the convention.” Upon 
this all of them respectively accepted, saying 
they “ bowed to the will of the convention in 
submission.” 

The following resolutions were adopted by 
the convention : 

Leesolved, That the Greenback-Labor party of Rhode 
Island reaffirms, with a confidence and devotion only 
made clearer and deeper by time and further reflec- 
tion, the characteristic principles of the party—the 
government alone to issue currency and control its 
volume ; the substitution of mnon-interest- bearing 
greenbacks for double interest-bearing national bank- 
notes; the land for the people instead of for cor- 
morants and corporations; that the national debt be 
paid instead o: refunded ; universal adult suffrage 
and universal education. 

fresolved, That the State should not contract the 
labor of prison-conyicts, but employ it upon materials 
purchased by itself, and sell the product in the open 
market, at the market price. 

Lesolved, That the public school does make those 
who have been subjected to its influence discontented 
with a life of toil for a mere animal subsistence; that 
we are glad it does, and find in that fact not only 
evidence that the public school is not a failure, but 
proof that those who instituted it ‘builded better 
than they knew”; that it is not the public school 
which is in fault, but the concept of social life of 
those who believe that a few must be lords and the 
multitude be slaves; that justice to each means more 
and better for all. 

Leesolved, That we find encouragement and hope in 
these facts: That our party holds the balance of 
ro in the nation; the dominance of our political 

rethren in Maine}; the certainty that the old parties 
are honey-combed by our principles; the aggressive 
aati of the national banks—greed overleaping itself; 
the testimony of events in many lands that the world 
moves. 

Resolved, That we commend our measures and our 
candidates to all voters who would rather win the 
right to-morrow than win the election to-day. 


The election was held on April 7th, and re- 
sulted in favor of the Republican candidates. 
The total vote polled for Governor was 6,608 
Jess than at the same election in 1880; but the 
votes cast for Governor Littlefield numbered 
625 more than in the previous year. The 
whole number of votes for Governor was 
16,201, and 8,101 were necessary for a choice— 
19,849 votes were cast for Alfred H. Little- 
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field, and 4,756 for Horace A. Kimball; 253 
votes were given for Frank G. Allen, and 285 
votes for Charles P, Adams. The votes cast 
for Lieutenant-Governor and the other can- 
didates show about the same proportions as to 
numbers and majorities. 

The Democratic and Prohibition votes for 
Governor in 1881, compared with their votes 
in 1880, show a decrease of 2,684 and 4,894, 
respectively. 

Members of the Legislature elected were, in 
the Senate—Republicans twenty-nine, Demo- 
crats five, and two seats vacant; in the House 
of Representatives—Republicans sixty-three, 
Democrats seven, and two members to be 
chosen. Ten new Senators were elected last 
April for the Upper House, and twenty-four 
new Representatives for the Lower one. 

The May session at Newport was closed on 
its fourth day, June 3d, both Houses having 
then adopted a joint resolution: ‘‘That the 
Legislature adjourns to-day, to meet in Proyi- 
dence on the last Tuesday in January, 1882, 
at 11 o’clock a.m.” To fill the vacant seat 
of an Associate Justice on the State Supreme 
Bench, Pardon E. Tillinghast was declared 
elected on the eighth ballot by a vote of 53 
to 40. 

An act was also passed, providing that twen- 
ty years’ service entitles a justice to retire 
from the Supreme Court with the continuance 
of his salary, as a pension, whatever his age; 
and that ten years’ service entitles him like- 
wise to retire with the same pension on his 
becoming seventy years old. 

The following resolution with its preamble 
was also passed, inviting to Rhode Island the 
delegates of the French Republic who might 
be deputed to represent France at the celebra- 
tion of the Yorktown Centennial : 


Whereas, During the Revolutionary War in the 
year A. p. 1778, the British controlled the entrance 
of Narragansett Bay, and greatly distressed and op- 
Pressel the inhabitants of the adjoining territory, 
an 

Whereas, In the month of July of that year a 
French fleet arrived in the said bay, under the com- 
mand of Admiral d’Estaing, and occasioned the de- 
struction of many of the vessels of the British fleet, to 
the era satisfaction and relief of the inhabitants of 
the State; and 

Whereas, In the summer of 1780, another French 
fleet, bringing a large land-force, arrived in the waters 
of the said bay, and to the great relief of the inhab- 
itants remained within this State for a considerable 
time, and afforded protection to the lives and property 
of the inhabitants of the State; and 

Whereas, The Government of the United States 
has invited the Government of the Republic of France 
to participate in the centennial celebration of the 
surrender of the British forces in America, to take 
place at Yorktown in October next, and the Republic 
of France has signified its intention to be present at 
and to participate in the said celebration: therefore, 
as a token of gratitude, and as showing the apprecia- 
tion of the people of Rhode Island of the services 
rendered this State by the fleets and armies of France, 
it is 

feesolved, That his Excellency the Governor be 
and he hereby is directed and authorized to invite 
the representatives of France who may visit the 
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United States to participate in the celebration in 
October next, to visit the State of Rhode Island at 
such time during their sojourn in the United States 
as may be convenient to them, and while the said 
representatives are within the State to remain the 
guests thereof; and that his Excellency is hereby re- 
quested and directed to appoint a committee of such 
citizens of this State as he may deem proper to assist 
him in entertaining the guests of the State while here 
in such a manner as the committee may believe will 
be most acceptable to their guests, and that his Ex- 
celleney the Governor be and he hereby is authorized 
to draw his orders upon the Generai Treasurer tor 
ne expense incident to carrying this resolution into 
ettect. 


The finances of the State, during the year 
ended December 31, 1881, show the following 
results: 


Receipts from all sources..........-cssesesees 
Balance in Treasury, January 1, 18S1.......... 


$919,792 44 
85,683 23 


$1,005,475 67 








The aggregate expenditures for all purposes 
during the same year amounted to $794,- 
685.77—ordinary, $432,984.09; extraordinary, 
$361,701.68, leaving as cash balance in Treas- 
ury, January 1, 1882, $210,789.90. 

The sum of $129,011.18 was paid on the 
principal of the State debt, which is at present 
$2,521,500; made up of outstanding bonds 
maturing and payable as follows: In 1881, 
$500; in 1882, $952,000; in 1883, $200,000 + 
in 1898, $691,000; in 1894, $738,000. 

Toward paying the State debt, the amount 
of securities held by the sinking fund on 
January 1, 1882, was $998,080.50, leaving the 
amount of actual debt at that date, $1,923,- 
419.50. 

The aggregate deposits in the thirty-nine 
savings-banks of Rhode Island, on the 21st 
of November, 1881, amounted to $46,771,- 
723.43, an increase of $2,016,097.84 over the 
preceding year; and the number of depositors 
was 102,991, an increase of 5,300 within the 
year. Of this increase 4,107 are depositors of 
sums not exceeding $500. The number of 
depositors has never been as large as at pres- 
ent. The amount of deposits in the Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Oompany, on participa- 
tion account, from 1,283 depositors, was at 
that date $3,647,065.10, which shows the whole 
number of depositors in the State to be 104,- 
274, and the whole amount of their deposits 
$50,418, 688.53. 

The condition of the educational interest of 
Rhode Island appears from the following table 
of statistics, showing the number of her school- 
age population, their attendance in the public 
schools, and the cost of their instruction dur- 
ing the year 1881: 


SCHOOL CENSUS. 


Number of children from five to fifteen years enu- 
merated 
Number of children reported as attending public 
BCH OOS irae sia 5i5r0'a bate a Pale bielvia ld a0 an ss. nyo ois cinieveiperayoa 
Number of children reported as attending Catholic 


Number of children reported as attending select 
BCHOOSs ss. ccecerececaccecececscerins nenectie se aiscies 1,994 
Number of children reported not attending any school 12,730 
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WL Otal POOL US Greeraiga «niacin sielacz.elerstewisiy vielsvalariniae rete $582,965 19 

QGurrent expenditures... c.ce cone ssiinisisaeeisees 499,102 71 
Permanent expenditures, buildings, apparatus, 

OULGnS Serswsiisteraminiacesstehletelataeiclexnelerieracerettetes 50,8338 97 


In the charitable, correctional, and penal 
institutions on the State Farm at Cranston, 
under the management of the Board of State 
Charities and Oorrections, the average num- 
bers of their respective inmates given in. 1880 
have not varied materially in 1881, except in 
the Asylum for the Insane, where the number 
of patients has increased from 245 on January 
1, 1881, to 281 on January 1, 1882. This in- 
crease has been exclusively in the class of 
patients supported by the State. The total 
number of persons of the several classes in 
the public institutions, including the Reform 
School in Providence, on January 1, 1882, was 
1,077; and the aggregate amount of money 
drawn from the State Treasury for the support 
of all these persons during the year was $122,- 
824.45. The amount collected from some of 
the said institutions, and paid into the State 
Treasury by the Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections during the year, was $64,296.39, leay- 
ing $58,028.06 as the sum actually paid by the 
State for their support. 

The whole number of children in the Reform 
School, on June 1, 1881, was 148—boys 181, 
girls 17; on January 16, 1882, it was 199— 
boys 178, girls 21; an increase of 51 in seven 
months and a half. 

The annual returns of the sixteen railroads 
operating in the State show a decided increase 
in the amount of freight as well as passengers 
during the year 1881; and a material increase 
in their gross receipts, as compared with the 
previous year’s. But the amount of their net 
earnings was actually less than in 1880, owing 
to an exceeding disproportional increase in the 
expenses. 

Toward increasing the supply of fish-food in 
the State, half a million young shad have been 
placed in the waters of Rhode Island during 
the year 1881, and one thousand German carp 
were also received and distributed among ap- 
plicants who have proper facilities for the cult- 
ure of that species. 

The work of revising the public laws of the 
State, which has been attended to for two 
years, is now finished, published in one volume 
entitled ‘‘The Public Statutes,” and widely dis- 
tributed. The book contains all the laws of 
the State down to the close of 1881, and will 
go into practical operation on February 1, 
1882. 

The death of General Burnside haying caused 
a vacancy in the Rhode Island representation 
in the Federal Senate, Governor Littlefield con- 
yened the General Assembly in Providence, on 
September 26th, for the purpose of electing 
a person to fill the vacancy. After a recess, 
the two Houses met in convention, on October 
5th, when Nelson W. Aldrich received eighty- 
nine of ninety-six votes, and was elected. 

The representatives of the Republic of France 
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who attended the celebration at Yorktown ac- 
cepted the invitation. 

The population of the several counties in 
1880, as compared with 1870, was as follows: 








COUNTIES, 1880. 1870. 
IBTIStOlwcceisfaee denice ae 11,394 9,421 
ERGUt Sancageleling Oisee need 20,583 18,595 
Newportscccwietisioviceniens 180 20,050 
Providence... i ficccascce 197,874 149,190 
Wushingtomycte..cceuee, 22,495 20,097 

The' State: eee sac. 276,581 217,358 





ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. The situ- 
ation of the Pope at Rome continued un- 
changed during the year 1881, Leo XIII re- 
maining in the Vatican, without recognizing 
the actual position of affairs except as one im- 
posed by force, while, on the other hand, there 
was a manifest disposition to sweep away what 
little was nominally secured by the “Law of 
Guarantees” and to force the Pope from Rome. 
The feeble action of the Italian Government 
before the close of the year tended to make 
the position of the Pope an international ques- 
tion. Pilgrimages to Rome continued during 
the year 1881, with remittances of Peter’s 
Pence from all parts of the world for the 
maintenance of the Sovereign Pontiff, and the 
necessary organization for the government of 
the Church. The pilgrims were from time to 
time received by the Pope (January 6th, Feb- 
ruary 13th, April 24th, May 8th-26th, July 5th, 
October 16th, etc.). The great Catholic mis- 
sions throughout the world were crippled by 
the act of the Giunta Liquidatrice, in seizing 
the property held by the Propaganda. Re- 
course was had to the courts, on the ground 
that this property, held in trust for missions 
out of Italy and arising from funds contributed 
from all parts of the world, did not fall under 
the act of the Italian Government; but the 
Court of Appeals and the Court of Cassation 
decided against the claim, and the property 
was sold by auction January 15, 1881, the fut- 
ure of Catholic missions being thus made to 
depend on the interest the Italian Government 
might be able or willing to pay. On the 12th 
of March, Leo XIII issued Apostolic Letters 
proclaiming a general jubilee, reciting the posi- 
tion of the Church and its head in Italy, “a 
mere shadow of royal power being left him as 
though in mockery,” while “he was truly more 
in the power of his enemies than of his own.” 
Vice and profligacy increased on all sides, relig- 
ious teaching was excluded from the schools, 
and the Church was prevented from institut- 
ing them, and in other ways hindered from 
carrying on its work. The general shaking off 
of authority threatened danger to all govern- 
ment, and all were urged to invoke the Divine 
assistance to avert the dangers that menaced 
Christendom. 

In an address on the 8th of June he expati- 
ated on the importance of a Christian basis for 
education. His Encyclical of the 29th of J une, 
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called forth by the assassination of the Czar, 
was a warning of the danger to all in power 
from those increasing in numbers and auda- 
city, in whom all respect for constituted au- 
thority was lost. Before it reached America, 
another example was given in the assassina- 
tion of President Garfield. The Encyclical 
was a profound and learned exposition of the 
Catholic theory of civil government. On the 
12th of July the body of Pius IX was removed 
from its temporary resting place to the tomb 
prepared for it in the Basilica of S. Lorenzo 
extra muros. On the way the cortege was at- 
tacked by a mob, and, from the insufficiency 
and inefliciency of the police arrangements, 
many were injured, and the procession with 
difficulty reached the church. On the 14th 
Pope Leo XIII, in the presence of the minis- 
ters accredited to the Holy See, made a protest 
against the outrage, and, in an allocution on 
August 4th, resumed the whole event. A cir- 
cular note was also addressed to the various 
courts. Taken in connection with the general 
spirit of anarchy, this event was widely felt to 
be the strongest evidence yet that the Pope 
was neither free nor safe in Rome, and tended 
to bring his position before the great powers as 
an international question. An agitation was 
begun in Rome, and a public meeting held Au- 
gust 7th to demand the abolition of the “Law 
of the Guarantees”; though the meeting was 
ultimately broken up by the authorities, the 
agitation continued. An official declaration 
that the article as part of the Statute was un- 
alterable, did not check the movement or con- 
vince either friends or foes that it rested on 
any solid basis. The Falk laws in Prussia had 
been carried out till only three Catholic Sees 
had bishops, the rest being vacant by death or 
exile—Dr. Foerster, Prince Bishop of Breslan, 
dying in exile during the year—and thousands 
of parishes were destitute of priests and of 
public worship. The first step to relieve the 
Catholics from this state of destitution was the 
assent of Government to the appointment of 
Dr. Korum to the See of Treves, where one 
hundred and fifty-three parishes were vacant. 
This was followed by the mission of Dr. Von 
Schlézer to Rome, and the ultimate restoration 
of diplomatic relations between Prussia and 
the Holy See, although definite terms were not 
arrived at before the close of the year, 

On the 8th of December Pope Leo XIII 
canonized St. Benedict Joseph Labre, a French 
pilgrim, who died at Rome; St. John Baptist 
Rossi, St. Leonard de Brindisi, and St. Clare 
of Montefaleo, an Augustinian nun, who died 
August 17, 1808, and had been constantly ven- 
erated for her sanctity. During the year sev- 
eral other causes were acted upon, and the 
canonization of Christopher Columbus was so- 
licited by four hundred and sixty-three bishops. 

The ancient order of the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, or Knights of Malta, once a sov- 
ereign body, had not for years had a grand 
master, Leo XIII raised to this rank Baron 
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Ceschi di Santa Croce, and the Emperor of 
Austria conferred on him the dignity of Prince. 

In the East the Armenian monks of Bertsia- 
bo and Bishop Placidus Kasangian, submitted 
to the Pope Leo XIII through Cardinal Has- 
soun, established an Armenian seminary at 
Rome for the education of students in philoso- 
phy, theology, and canon law. 

No new creation of cardinals took place in 
1881, and the Sacred College lost several: 
Cardinal Regnier, Archbishop of Cambrai, died 
at the age of eighty-six, January 3d; Cardinal 
Kutschker, Archbishop of Vienna, aged seven- 
ty, January 27th; Cardinal Garcia Gil, Arch- 
bishop of Saragossa, April 28th; Cardinal Mo- 
retti, Archbishop of Ravenna, October 6th; 
Cardinal Caterini, aged eighty-six, October 
28th; Oardinal Gianelli, aged seventy-four, 
November 5th; Cardinal Borromeo, aged fifty- 
nine, December 2d. 

In France, the cabinet formed by Gambetta 
was decidedly hostile to the Catholic Church, 
the attempt to compel priests to serve as pri- 
vate soldiers in the army eliciting a spirited 
letter to the deputies from Cardinal Guibert, 
Archbishop of Paris, while Mr. Bert, to whom 
the portfolio of public worship was confided, 
manifested his intention to employ all means 
at his command to cripple and thwart the ac- 
tion of the Church; but the ministry proved 
short-lived. The Catholics of Belgium had 
divided on some questions into jarring and in- 
harmonious parties, so that Pope Leo XIII, in 
July, addressed a letter to the Episcopate, de- 
ploring their unseemly controversies, and urg- 
ing them to endure some evils patiently rather 
than make their condition worse by unavailing 
resistance. 

In the province of Bosnia, which had been 
placed under the Austrian Protectorate, the 
Pope restored the ancient hierarchy, establish- 
ing by Letters Apostolic (July 5th) an Archi- 
episcopal See at Serajevo, with suffragans at 
Banialuco, Mostar, and Trebigne. 

In the British Dominions questions had arisen 
in England between the bishops and the regu- 
lar clergy. These were finally determined by 
the Pope in the Pontifical Constitution, Ro- 
‘manos Pontifices (May 8th). Under this, regu- 
lars can not act as parish priests in canonically 
erected parishes without the express consent 
of the Holy See. They may attend missions, 
but these may be divided by the Bishop of the 
Diocese at his option. ‘ Regulars can not estab- 
lish a house in a diocese, or alter the character 
of one, without the consent of the Bishop. 
Regulars having cure of souls are subject to the 
synodal regulations, must attend synods, and 
make reports of their missions, like seculars. 

The Irish episcopate and clergy, to some ex- 
tent, favored the Land League, but they all 
condemned the “‘no-rent”’ policy, and agrarian 
violence. The episcopate at Maynooth (Sep- 
tember 27-’8) urged their flocks to avail them- 
selves of the provisions of the Land Act, and 
to avoid all secret agencies and all violence. 
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They reiterated their protest against the 
Queen’s colleges, and called for training-schools 
for Catholic teachers. The Pope had, early in 
the year (January 8d), urged the bishops to 
labor for peace. 

At the close of the year (November 7th) the 
Trish Church lost its Dean, the Most Reverend 
John McHale, born March 6, 1791, consecrated 
Bishop June 5, 1825, and for many years prom- 
inent as a leader of thought in all Irish move- 
ments. 

The Foreign Missions of the Catholic Church 
in Asia and Oceania, and especially in Africa, 
were extended, and several missionaries lost 
their lives, notably three who were put to 
death near Lake Tanganyika. 

The Catholic Church in the United States 
celebrated one Provincial Council, that of Ore- 
gon, at Portland, in October; and diocesan syn- 
ods in the Diocese of Vincennes. New sees 
were erected at Davenport, lowa, and Trenton, 
New Jersey. Legislation affecting members 
of the Church was introduced in some States. 
A law to secure freedom of worship in penal 
and eleemosynary institutions passed the New 
York Legislature, but was vetoed by Governor 
Cornell; and in April an act was introduced 
into the Michigan Legislature to secularize 
Catholic Church property. Litigation in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania tended to settle the exact 
position before the law of Catholic archbishops 
and bishops. In Ohio the bankruptcy of Arch- 
bishop Purcell raised questions not yet decided, 
as to what property, if any, held by churches 
or institutions was liable for debts incurred by 
a bishop individually. In Pennsylvania and 
Michigan cases arose as to the liability of a 
bishop to a priest for his salary. The Court 
of Common Pleas of Allegheny County, Penn- 
sylvania, in Sheehan vs. Tuigg, held that a 
bishop was personally liable for salary to a 
priest who had been received into a diocese 
by his predecessor, and had left it before his 
appointment, and had never done any service 
in the diocese during his administration. The 
Supreme Court of Michigan, in Rose vs. Vertin, 
decided, June 21, 1881, that a bishop is not 
liable to a priest for his salary when the con- 
gregation fail to pay it. The cases of Stack 
vs, O’Hara, in Pennsylvania, were finally de- 
cided, after several clashing judgments. An 
inferior court held that a bishop did wrong in 
removing a priest, but refused to enjoin him 
or to compel him to reinstate the priest; it 
condemned the bishop in costs, and this point 
was sustained on appeal. In a suit by the 
priest for damages, being his loss of salary, 
another judge held the bishop not liable, con- 
sidering that he did no wrong in removing the 
priest, and the Supreme Court, on the whole 
subject coming before it on appeal in October, 
1881, sustained this view, and terminated a 
litigation commenced in 1872. A school case 
arose in Philadelphia which excited general 
interest. Miss Scull, a teacher in the Hunter 
Girls’ Grammar School, was charged with mis- 
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representing and stigmatizing the doctrines 
and practices of the Catholic Church in her 
teaching in a way to insult the feelings of her 
Catholic pupils. A long examination followed, 
and the Board of Public Education of the First 
School District held the teacher justifiable in 
ber course. This led to a general withdrawal 
of Catholic pupils from the public schools. 

The Most Reverend J. M. Henni, Archbishop 
of Milwaukee, eminent for his care in training 
candidates for the priesthood, and in enhanec- 
ing the efficiency of the teaching orders for 
school work, died September 7th. 

Lady Blanche Murphy, daughter of the Earl 
of Gainsborough, and a Catholic writer of 
eminence, died at North Conway, Vermont, 
March 22d. 

During this year the Sisters of Mercy in the 
United States, as elsewhere, celebrated, on the 
12th of December, the fiftieth anniversary of 
the establishment of their community, which 
has spread over all English-speaking countries. 

ROUMANIA. When Prince Carl of Ho- 
henzollern-Sigmaringen entered Roumania se- 
cretly in 1866 and assumed the sovereignty 
which was offered to him almost entirely on 
his ownrisk and responsibility, and that of the 
nation which had elected him, he found the 
treasury empty, the equipment of the army as 
well as of all the other branches of the public 
service almost worthless, the cholera raging in 
the land, the expelled Prince Ousa actively 
gathering a party for his re-instatement, and a 
war with Turkey imminent. The entire mili- 
tary force of the principality, including the 
troops of the line, the frontier guard, and the 
gendarmes, numbered 40,000 men, and the 
artillery had only 100 guns, not all of them 
mounted. The first act of the young sovereign 
was to procure with some difficulty arms for 
the army and bring into the country a number 
of Prussian officers. In 1868 flogging was 
abolished in the army, and the same year the 
army was reorganized. The organization was 
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completed by later laws, in 1872, 1874, and 
1880. The Roumanian army is composed, after 
these reforms, of the standing army with its 
reserve, the territorial army and reserve, the 
militia, the civil guard for the towns, and the 
Landsturm for the country. The age of mili- 
tary service lasts from the twenty-first to the 
forty-sixth year. Roumania could in 1881 put 
into the field 200,000 men and 400 cannon. 

The régime of Prince Carl, and of the men 
who have remained at the head of affairs ever 
since his reign commenced, has been marked by 
as salutary a change and as great an improve- 
ment as any nation can exhibit. The corrup- 
tion and malfeasance which prevailed in the 
public service, the extortions and oppressions 
to which the people were subjected, made mis- 
erable the condition of this intelligent and hope- 
ful nation settled in a pleasant and fertile land. 

The improvement in the finances began at 
once and has gone on uninterruptedly. The 
deficit of 1866 was covered in two years, and 
the future prospect of the country is very fa- 
vorable. 

RUSSIA (Emprre oF att THE RussrAs), an 
empire in Europe and Asia. The Emperor, 
Alexander III, born February 26, 1845, suc- 
ceeded his father, Alexander II, March 13, 
1881; married October 28, 1866, to Maria Feo- 
doroyna (formerly called Marie Sophia Fred- 
erica Dagmar), daughter of King Christian IX 
of Denmark, born November 14, 1847. The 
offspring of this union are four children: 1. 
Nicholas, heir-apparent, born May 6, 1868; 2. 
George, born April 27, 1871; 8. Xenia, born 
March 25, 1875; 4. Michael, born November 
28, 1878. 

The area, according to a calculation by Ma- 
jor-General Strelbitzki, is 21,703,000 square 
kilometres, or 8,879,878 square miles. The 
total population is estimated at 88,018,500. 
The area (inclusive of inland waters) and pop- 
ulation of the different parts of the empire are 
as follows: 





Square kilometres, 


























DIVISIONS. Square miles, Population. Year, 
LP LUTISR IA sr UNOS 60a areal claceiats cistate‘siethasyereletaretatcincastar rete 4,918,467 1,899,100 65,199,910 1870 
Kingdomrof Poland’ y.cec. cave secenenees annntenteere ne 127,316 49,159 6,528,017 1872 
2. Grand duchy Of -Minland. icsaaseare «crete cist: ace 878,586 144,228 2,028,021 1879 
CMOS UICRS Aa tos racine nema ie talcinaares e's yeas aeeretaane 464,956 179,527 5,628,344 1873-76 
4. Siberia... pigieisiassisieielslsin aleinisleiaieleiniaiv'eo's1¢ he tein els weet sinipias 12,495,109 4,824,563 8,440,362 1873 
PMANOTIEM CL UASIA Te x sths is ado sisic tieie ce sities wae «eel C RENE 8,323,616 1,283,301 4401. STC o ee cece 
Ot MER aN oe kntccty cate ee 21,703,000 8,879,878 88,018,500 | ........ 
The population of Finland, in 1879, was dis- GROSS RECEIPTS. 
- : Tlead-tax and ground-tax,.......... 118,752,350 
tributed as follows: Patents... .. rh a Cee eeReEC cE tee 19/257,400 
Diroot taxes vccmesinademeuteomes 188,009,750 
DENOMINATIONS. Male. Female. Total, Oustoms: «cocci ve ... 96,524,000 
eT wet a AT a Bikotee. hc hacececnree .... 289,991,880 
Dutherana ere cee se nten 974,900 | 1,014,826 | 1,999,296 Other indirect taxes. vereseee 40,076,471 
Orthodox Greek Church..... 18,961 , 19,270 |” 38231 Indirect taxes.........+0..220.0e. aa 876,592,351 
Roman Catholics ........... 489 82 B64 Public works ..........-..0..00+. 26,320,677 
er Le eee oot ands seis trouisesiemseneesle eet 
Total eee fe Pe, oe 994,843 | 1,033,678 | 2,028,021 liscellaneous receipts............ 44,987,321 
: al vee, Receipts from Transcaucasia,..... 8,599,089 
P ‘ Total ordinary receipts........... 628,368,975 
The financial estimates for the year 1881, as Priaon aay meneip i dens ae: 22,8 ,501 
ere Puss cimbursements of expenditures 
sanctioned by the Emperor on December 31, on account of railroads an nenee 64,139,083 


1880, were as follows (in rubles) : 717,461,609 
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EXPENDITURES. 
PUD UOMO DU sis caer fraracargawlevensernnessn waive Warmstaayes 193,838,684 
Supreme administrative bodies.............0.008 1,656,876 
Loy Synod kewwetyateee cat wee cece ciasae toate 10,321,265 
Ministry of the Imperial House................. 9,154,658 
ob ofstiorelon Adina ce cco occ nee cena 8,645,225 
= OLUWAN etteerge etmraeemete cate . 206,718,302 
Ht of Navy...... 28,903,132 
aS ONRUNS NGG me tasty 56 mare mick. cca scupieis a 83,741,500 
= Of Public Domainsircs.scccecsoucee ccs 19,152,188 
Ss On the diatonlomijc ccawietioe deeees cde te ces 87,999,91T 


Ss of Public Instrietion: <cisos <dejee setae 


17,358,296 
SS GQREUDUC ORGS. . csausres cgscine son emanss 


11,586,594 


a OL SMBLCA oman: Some coke cee ai eels 16,554,596 
si of Posts and Telegraphs............... 21,602,712 
Morelen Oburchos ucepasa. fase saints anwrekiaes 1,800,173 
Civil administration of Transcaucasia. ........... 8,158,326 
Miscellaneous expenditures..............0.00005 8,038,201 
Total ordinary expenditures................ 674,725,640 
Deficit expected in the receipts............. 4,000,000 
Extraordinary expenditures................- 24,958,551 
Extraordinary expenditures on account of 
PoUMOR CR aera ee eine cases niselaitce cs eo 0's . 18,782,418 
TPO GRE ee etalnis.n <ielciats.cmmrnds yale o aaweadess 717,461,609 


The state of the public debt, on January 1, 
1879 and 1880, was as follows, according to a 
report of the Minister of Finance of June 4, 
1881 (in paper rubles; 100 paper rubles equal 
66°37 specie rubles) : 











CLASS OF DEBT. 1879. 1880. 
Funded debt: 
Foreign debt 720,270,163 672,488,519 
Home debt..... | 1,080,271,995 | 1,367,385,206 
Wlowtine Gebtos.50- ss vc. a 5e | 1,034,415,207 | 940,711,421 
Debt of the Imperial Bank...) 646,552,960 | 1,500,227,553 
Motatee seme e. te one 8,481,510,055 | 4,480,812,699 





The strength of the Russian army in 1880 
was as follows: 
































PEACE FOOTING. WAR FOOTING. 
Men, Horses. Men. Horses. 
1. Reaurar ARMY: 
fg 625,617 | 11,149 | 1,915,743 | 382,296 
OBVEIY 20.0 c 50 85,860 | 61,727 94,466 | 93,440 
Artillery guess. 108,610 | 21,252 210,772 | 118,300 
Engineers....... 20,624 661 43,352 | 14,020 
Dotah re. ss%selst 840,711 | 94,789 | 2,264,293 | 258,056 
| 

II. InreauLar ABgMy: 
Infantry C0001 2... Bie a enact 
Oayalry. iii4/.22/ 84,196 | 82,754 142,400 | 128,810 
Artillery 2,912 1,989 12,650 | 11,440 
"LOGEL eceteee « 43,608 | 84,743 | 163,560 | 140,250 





The total imports and the exports of domestic 
goods in 1879 were as follows (values in rubles) : 








COUNTRIES, Imports, Exports. 
Germany........... 249,498,000 184,139,000 
Great Britain....... 146,560,000 184,362,000 
WUTAN GO. pre aie siesined 22,785,000 86,044,000 
Austro-Hungary.... 19,936,000 82,865,000 
Turkey. ....02c0s0e 15,419,000 13,869,000 
Belgium............ 7,913,000 26,801,000 
Netherlands......... 8,573,000 88,744,000 
Nialyok i csacezs ae ae 11,939,000 12,218,000 
Sweden and Norway. 8,520,000 12,195,000 
APVORINAT Kee rercicts ciaie aa eo. ieee 5,206,000 
Grreceetet. ic ceisler 8,161,000 2,150,000 
Roumania .......... 1,882,000 9,050,000 
United States....... GiAQB NOON Fc Wiziemsicis 
South America,..... BZ GLB: 000% Pe Ra coereice a 
CD aec ans cee cer 19,003,000 1,982,000 
BOrgie is osiew caies reyes 7,191,000 3,422,000 
Other countries ..... 25,916,000 8,870,000 
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The movement of shipping in 1879 was as 
follows: 














SHIPPING, Entered, Cleared. 

Baltiicis Garren weesttastecde waist 8,378 8,402 
Southern ports.........0s.06 6,673 6,509 
(Wihite Sa veccnccicies ssveteer 840 839 
OasplaniSeaterccsecsc rete 795 612 
"DOL 3 cya euce sieleisiaivine aie 16,686 16,362 

Of these were steamers...... 6,375 6,875 





The commercial fleet in 1878 consisted of 
3,643 sailing-vessels, of 808,230 tons, and 259 
steamers, of 74,324 tons. 

On July 1, 1880, there were 22,644 kilo- 
metres of railroad in operation, exclusive of 
Finland. The number of post-offices in 1879 
was 4,374: of letters sent, 102,461,081; of 
wrappers, 8,303,025; of registered letters, 
5,789,493; of money letters, 8,782,662; of 
packages, 2,519,535; of newspapers and pe- 
riodicals, 78,620,531. The aggregate length 
of telegraph lines was, in 1878, 99,917 kilome- 
tres, of which 75,081 were state lines. The 
number of offices was 2,534; the number of 
dispatches, 5,761,731. The receipts of the 
telegraph-office (in 1878, 28,118,702 francs) 
showed in recent years a small annual surplus, 
which is, by imperial decree, always devoted 
to the extension of the telegraphic system. 

The Emperor Alexander II was assassinated 
by Nihilist plotters, in the streets of St. Peters- 
burg, on March 13th. The event was unex- 
pected and startling. It was more than a year 
since the last and most desperate attempt upon 
his life, the explosion at the Winter Palace, had 
occurred. Before that, and the Moscow Rail- 
road plot, the Nihilists had announced that the 
Czar had been doomed to death by their secret 
tribunal, but immediately before the murder 
none of the customary threats and proclama- 
tions were issued. The energetic use made by 
Count Loris-Melikoff of his dictatorial powers 
seemed to have been sufficient to extirpate 
Nihilism. Under his vigorous administration 
of the authority intrusted to bim to deal with 
the revolutionists at his discretion, the propa- 
ganda was apparently checked, and nearly all the 
active Nihilists were arrested. All the centers 
of population and hearths of the revolutionary 
agitation had been for a year under martial 
law, the governors-general having been indued 
with absolute authority. The anticipations of 
success for Melikoff in dealing with the problem 
of Nihilism were not based alone on his severity 
and tireless vigilance in its extermination, but 
on the remedial measures which were a part of 
his policy. The sincerity and earnestness of 
Melikoff’s character, and his well-known liberal 
opinions, were a guarantee that the Ozar in 
choosing him had determined not merely to re- 
press with a heavy hand the socialistic agita- 
tion, but to remove its cause by sweeping meas- 
ures for the remedy of social grievances and 
sufferings, and the extension of limited rights 
of self-government to the people. The reforms 
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had been scarcely inaugurated, and their ex- 
tent and value not yet revealed, when the 
Nihilists, more embittered than ever by the 
terrible retribution visited upon hundreds of 
their compeers, arranged their last plot against 
the life of the Emperor, a plot which could not 
fail provided the men who were commissioned 
to commit the deed did not flinch in the face 
of certain death; for, unlike the previous at- 
tempts, there was no chance of escape for the 
perpetrator. At the very time of the murder 
preparations were made for a commission of 
delegates from the nobility, the cities, and the 
provincial magistracy, to meet and work out a 
form of representative government suitable for 
Russia. 

The Emperor had driven in a carriage to 
view the parade of the Marine Corps. He was 
attended as usual by his military staff, his 
adjutant riding with him, and the rest follow- 
ing the carriage. The numerous body-guard 
of mounted Cossacks preceded and surrounded 
the carriage. On the return, as the cortége 
reached the Catherine Canal, where some 
laborers were at work removing snow near the 
bridge, Ryssakoff, who had pressed to the front 
among the working mujiks, threw the first 
bomb. It fell behind the carriage, wounding 
two Cossacks. The prefect of police, Colonel 
Dyorjetsky, who followed behind in a sledge, 
leaped out and seized the assassin, who drew 
and fired a revolver. The Emperor stepped 
down from the carriage, and at that moment a 
second bomb was cast, which exploded at his 
feet, the fragments breaking both his legs and 
penetrating his abdomen. Dvorjetsky, who 
was also wounded, drove the Czar in his sledge 
to the Winter Palace. He breathed his last 
not two hours after he was struck. The man 
who threw the fatal bomb, whose name was 
Grenevitsky, perished himself from the explo- 
sion, Notwithstanding his Polish name, he 
was a born Russian. 

The revolutionists chose for the execution of 
their design the occasion of the inspection of 
the Marine Corps by the Ozar. A mine was 
laid under the Little Garden Street in case the 
imperial party went that way to the review, 
and in case they did not pass through that 
street, hand-gréenades of ingenious design and 
terrible explosive force were to be carried by 
several of the conspirators, who should press 
near the cortége when it passed and hurl them 
under the Ozar’s carriage. The organization 
and discipline for which the anarchist party in 
Russia is remarkable were displayed in this con- 
spiracy. The head conspirator and director of 
the whole plot was a man of peasant birth 
named Jeliaboff, who was arrested a couple of 
:days before the catastrophe. This arrest was 
made on the evidence of documents found in 
the dwelling of the nobleman, Alexander Mi- 
chaeloff, several months before, in which he, 
together with a graduated student named Tro- 
goni, who was captured in his company, was des- 
ignated as a person deep in the counsels of the 
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Nihilist party. The preparation of the bombs 
was conducted by the latter, who had made a 
special study of explosive materials, and who 
had the assistance of a practical chemist named 
Kibaltchich. This man was detailed for this 
service, and extraordinary technical ability was 
shown in the fabrication of the hand-grenades, 
and of the explosive substances discovered in 
the Garden-Street mine and in the houses of 
the arrested conspirators. The explosives were 
tested by their makers in a lonely spot near 
the city. The bomb which caused the death 
of the Czar was probably of the same pattern 
as a number of others which were found in a 
room where the confederates congregated. A 
Jewess named Hessy Helfmann occupied this 
room with Nicholas Sablin, alias Fessenko 
Navrotsky. This retreat was discovered by the 
police the day after the assassination, and the 
woman was arrested, while her companion, 
Fessenko, shot himself at the moment when 
the police burst in. The next most important 
member of the band after Jeliaboff was a young 
woman named Sophie Peroffskaya, who as- 
sumed the direction of the plot after Jeliaboff’s 
arrest. The police were already searching for 
this woman as an accomplice in the Moscow 
Railroad plot. Jeliaboff had also taken a part in 
the laying of that mine. Peroftskaya, Jeliaboff, 
and Helfmann had all three stood judicial trials 
at previous times for treason. The perpetrators 
of the deed were appointed from the novices in 
the party, and were not informed of what was 
expected of them until the plans were matured. 
The thrower of the first bomb was a student in 
the School of Mines, of the name of Ryssakoff. 
Russians were chosen for the murderous deed 
in preference to Poles and Jews, who were 
eager for the work. There were forty-seven 
persons that volunteered to execute the crime. 

Ryssakoff was a native of the district of 
Novgorod. He had gained admission to the 
Mining Institute, which is usually difficult te 
obtain, by means of a letter of recommendation 
from Prince Wolkonski, formerly Curator of the 
University of St. Petersburg, and proved a good 
student. He had attended the school two years, 
and was twenty-one years old. He had sought 
to associate himself with the revolutionary 
party, and was introduced in January to Jelia- 
boff, who initiated him into the work, employ- 
ing him to spread the propaganda among work- 
ing-men, and, on account of his poverty, paying 
a portion of his living expenses. The mine in 
Garden Street was placed under the pavement 
by tunneling from the wall of a cellar, which 
was hired by a man who gave the name of 
Kobizeff, for the ostensible purpose of keeping 
a cheese-shop. The suspicions of the neigh- 
bors were aroused by the fact that Kobizeff and 
his wife did no business, but had many visitors, 
and the place was examined by city officials 
without discovering any indications of a mine, 
although they searched the walls particularly. 
As Kobizeff and his companion disappeared on 
the day of the murder, the suspicions of the 
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police were strengthened, and a more thorough 
search revealed the opening leading to a large 
deposit of dynamite, sufficient to have shat- 
tered all the buildings in the street. 

Jeliaboff, the agent of ‘the Revolutionary 
Executive Committee charged with the execu- 
tion of their decree of death against the Em- 
peror, had formerly been a student in the Uni- 
versity of Odessa, from which he was expelled 
on account of taking part in a demonstration 
against one of the professors. He married a 
daughter of a city official, and was brought 
before the courts in South Russia in 1872 as a 
political agitator. He was charged, on his 
trial, with not only planning the present crime, 
but with being the author of the mine under 
the Sebastopol Railway. 

Sophie Peroffskaya was already a famous per- 
son, and was the most remarked of any of the 
band who were engaged in the regicide, on 
account of her aristocratic origin. She was of 
noble birth, and was the daughter of a goy- 
ernor of a province, and niece of an army offi- 
cer of high rank. She had been several times 
brought to trial, and had attracted much notice 
in the trial of the one hundred and ninety-four 
Nihilists, when she narrowly escaped depor- 
tation. The police were searching for her as 
a suspected confederate of Hartmann in the 
Moscow Railroad explosion. This woman had 
received a superior education, and possessed, 
with her adventurous and fanatical bent 
toward political conspiracy, a high degree of 
intelligence. She was living with Jeliaboff, 
and these two alone were informed beforehand 
of the assassination plot, the others acting 
simply under their orders. Peroffskaya planned 
and superintended the execution of the plot, 
assigning their places to Ryssakoff, Elnikoff, 
and perhaps others who had petards to cast in 
case the first should fail, placing the bombs in 
their hands, and giving the prearranged signal 
to each with movements of her handkerchief 
from the other side of the canal. 

Sablin, or Fessenko, who committed suicide 
in the place of assembly for the conspirators 
employed in this plot, in Telejevskaya Street, 
was a noted Nihilist. He belonged to the 
Moscow group of Nihilists in 1878, and before 
then was active in St. Petersburg, paying a 
visit with his friend Lissogub, who was after- 
ward executed, to the chiefs of the party in 
Switzerland. On his return he obtained a po- 
sition as teacher in the orphan school at Odessa 
through Nihilist friends in the municipal 
government. He was arrested in 1875, but 
released. A man named Michailoff was appre- 
hended when entering the quarters in Telejev- 
skaya Street, after the police had taken pos- 
session of them. He was a peasant, who had 
become a mechanic. 

The trial of the regicides began April 7th. 
The court was composed of the president, Sen- 
ator Fuchs, three other senators, two marshals 
from the nobility, a municipal mayor, and a 
village mayor to represent the peasantry. The 
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prosecution was conducted by Procurator Mu- 
ravieff. Ryssakoff declared that he held other 
opinions from those of the section of the party 
represented by the ‘“ Will of the People,” and 
had undertaken to execute the crime in order 
to destroy both the ‘‘ white and the red terror” 
by proving that the Nihilistic activities could 
not be repressed, and that the death of the 
Ozar would not benefit the socialistic cause. 
Michailoff, in his statement, dwelt on the mis- 
eries of working-men, and the debts imposed 
on the lands of the peasants, as the causes 
which had driven him into the revolutionist 
party, but disclaimed all complicity in the 
crime. Hessy Helfmann confessed only her 
connection with the Terrorist wing of the 
party. Kibaltchich acknowledged his connec- 
tion with the Terrorists, and stated that his 
services were of a technical nature. Jeliaboff 
and Peroffskaya assumed the whole responsi- 
bility for the crime, and sought to exculpate 
the others. Jeliaboff freely confessed that he 
had worked in the mine in Little Garden Street, 
that he had assisted in placing the mine at 
Alexandrofsky under the Sebastopol Railway, 
and that he had been concerned in most of the 
later plots against the Czar, and enjoyed the 
confidence of the Executive Committee. The 
evidence brought out at the trial showed that 
the Nihilists of St. Petersburg were divided in- 
to two sections—the Terrorists, from whom the 
crime emanated, and who bad for their organ 
the ‘‘ Narodnia Volia,” or ‘“ Will of the People,” 
and the group whose views were expressed in 
aclandestine print called the ‘‘ Black Division,” 
who disapproved of terrorism or assassination, 
except in the case of traitors to the cause. The 
division in the party dates back to the early 
part of 1879. A dispute arose as to the ad- 
visability of carrying on a struggle against the 
Government. A number of the Narodni, or 
popular organization, maintained that a polit- 
ical struggle by terroristic methods was the 
only way to insure success, and proposed to 
attempt to bring about an immediate coup 
@état. The majority adhered to the economi- 
cal tendencies of the popular party, and to the 
policy of a socialistic propaganda among the 
people intended to ripen them gradually for a 
social revolution. The differences led to a 
schism in the summer of 1879. After two 
congresses, held at Lipetsk and Voronege, the 
terroristic faction separated from the others. 
The “ Zemlia e Volia,” the organ of the orig- 
inal party, was discontinued, and two new 
journals were issued by the two divisions of 
the party, the “‘ Narodnia Volia,” or “ Will of 
the People,” by the terroristic offshoot, and 
the “‘Tchorny Feredyel,” or “ Black Division,” 
by the remnant of the original organization, 
which remained faithful to the policy of a 
peaceful propaganda. 

The High Court of the Senate found the six 
prisoners guilty, and sentenced them to be 
hanged, subject in the case of Perofiskaya, as 
one of the privileged order of the nobility, to 
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the confirmation of the Czar. Hessy Helfmann, 
being in a pregnant condition, could not be 
executed until after her delivery; and her sen- 
tence was subsequently commuted by the Ozar 
to imprisonment for life. The others were 
executed on April 15th. 

Two proclamations were issued by the Ex- 
‘ecutive Committee of the Nihilists after the 
assassination. One was addressed to Europe, 
and aimed at justifying the deed, enumerating 
the grievances of the Russian people attributa- 
ble to despotism and misgovernment, and de- 
scribing the severities which had driven the 
party to retaliations. The other proclamation 
was addressed to Alexander III. It announced 
that the terrorism would only cease on two 
conditions: that all political offenders should 
be amnestied ; and that the Czar should con- 
voke a National Assembly, to be elected by the 
equal votes of all classes, for the revision and 
reform of the private laws of the state. 

The description of the process by which the 
Nihilists were led to resort to the reprisals 
which culminated in the assassination of the 
Czar was given in the first proclamation as fol- 
lows: 


Inspired by ideals of truth and humanity, the Rus- 
sian revolutionary party kept for many years on the 

round of a peaceful propaganda of their convictions. 

heir activity exceeded the bounds of personal and 
social exertions which are lawful in all the states of 
Europe, without exception. As the party chose for 
its aim the elevation of the Russian workman and 
peasant to a higher plane of intelligence and the im- 
provement of their material condition, it did not con- 
cern itself with the political oppression and arbitrary 
injustice which peeled in our country, and took no 
part in political questions. For this its recompense 
was cruel persecution by the Russian Government. 
Not isolated individuals, But hundreds and thousands 
were martyred to death in prisons, in exile, in the 
mines; thousands of families were broken up and 
plunged in immeasurable sorrow. At the same time 
the Russian Government enlarged the number and 
powers of the bureaucracy to an incredible degree, 
and gave the fullest scope to the rule of rogues. Ihn- 
poverishment, famine, demoralization of the people 
at the sight of easily gotten riches, and the conse- 
quent perverted views of life—all these results, exert- 
ing a terribly depressing influence on the character of 
the people, followed from the course taken by the 
Government. tery wher, in all countries, individ- 
uals are overtaken by ruin, but nowhere from such 
slight causes as in Russia; everywhere the interests 
of the people are sacrificed to the interests of the rul- 
ing classes, but nowhere are the people trampled 
down with greater arrogance and greater cynicism 
than here. Hunted and baited, by the conditions im- 

osed upon them placed in a position where is was 
impossible to carry out their ideas, the revolutionary 
party were gradually drawn into an open conflict 
with the Government, whereby they confined them- 
selves to defending themselves with weapons in their 
hands against the agents of the Government. The re- 
sponse of the Government to that was the death-sen- 
tence. Life was impossible; there only remained 
a choice between moral and physical NPREEROHOn: 
Scorning the pitiful existence of slaves, the Russian 
social-revolutionary party determined either to perish 
or to crush the despotism centuries old which stifled 
the life of the Russian people. Conscious of the 
magnitude of its task, conscious of the harm caused 
by Russian absolutism—harm not only to Russia, but 
to the whole world, menaced by this system which 
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suppresses justice, liberty, and civilization—the party 
began to organize the struggle against the system of 
despotism. The catastrophe which fell upon Alexan- 
der II is only a single episode in the conflict. The 
Executive Committee does not doubt that the thinking, 
honest people of Western Europe will understand the 
importance of this struggle, and will not prejudge the 
manner in which it is conducted, since this manner is 
necessitated by the inhumanity of the Russian au- 
thorities, and since for the Russian there is no other 
way but sanguinary conflict. 


The first measures of the Government, after 
the accession of the new Czar, were directed 
to the protection of his life, which was boldly 
threatened by the Nihilists. In St. Petersburg 
and the other university cities there were 
manifestations of popular sympathy with the 
revolutionists. Many arrests were made. A 
great number of the court attendants were 
dismissed, and the Ozar took up his residence 
in the castle of Gatchina. ‘The governors- 
general, who have possessed extraordinary 
powers since the attempt of Solovieff on the 
Czar’s life in April, 1879, prosecuted the most 
rigorous searches, and all the cities were sub- 
jected to the extreme inconveniences of mar- 
tial law. A body of rural police, called the 
Uriadniki, was created, whose pursuit of the 
“enemies of the Czar” was felt by the people 
to differ but little from the outrages of bandits. 
The hated ‘Third Section,” the secret police 
which was supposed to have been abolished, 
was thoroughly reorganized, under the new 
name of the ‘‘ State Police,” by its chief, Plome. 
The precautions taken by the Ozar against 
assassination in his self-inflicted imprisonment 
in the Summer Palace of Gatchina were of the 
most exaggerated kind; he seemed to be in- 
fected with the nervous fright of his hysterical 
wife. His isolation in Gatchina was fitfully 
changed for the equally well-guarded Peter- 
hoff, and then back again to Gatchina. The 
few visitors who were received, eyen the 
officers of state and the chaplain, were obliged 
to run the gantlet of a succession of Cossack 
sentries and police officers, and even to have 
their persons searched. The practice of de- 
portation to Siberia without trial was resumed 
after the dismission of Melikoff. 

Among the revelations of the rigorous in- 
vestigations which followed the tragedy of 
the 18th of March was the discovery that Con- 
stantine, son of the Emperor’s cousin, the 
Grand Duke Constantine, had been accus- 
tomed to frequent Nihilistic conclaves, and 
had worked as a propagandist of the social- 
istic theories among factory-workmen. It was 
discovered that a lieutenant of the navy con- 
nected with the torpedo service had removed 
from the government stores large quantities of 
dynamite and given it to the conspirators. 
This lieutenant, whose name whas Sukhanoff, 
was captured, and a considerable number of 
naval officers were arrested on suspicion, as 
well as many officers in the army, among them 
officers of the Guards. Two dynamite mines 
were found under the Stone Bridge in the 
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middle of St. Petersburg. During the sum- 
mer no new acts of violence were committed 
by the Nihilists, but in November an attempt 
on the life of General Tcherevin, the director 
of the measures for insuring the security of 
the Emperor, gave evidence of the continued 
vitality and hardihood of the confederation, 
notwithstanding the more than three thousand 
arrests since the beginning of the year. Mines 
and electric wires intended for the destruction 
of the Czar were reported to have been dis- 
covered in the neighborhood of Gatchina. 

The first state business of importance which 
the Czar was called upon to consider was Meli- 
koff’s project of a representative assembly, or 
elective Redaction Commission, to be chosen 
by the nobles, the cities, and the rural magis- 
tracies, for the revision of the public laws. 
This proposition had received the approval of 
the deceased Emperor, yet his successor was 
with difficulty induced by Loris Melikoff to 
call a ministerial council for its discussion. 
The majority of the ministers approved the 
project at the meeting; but very decided ob- 
jections were raised by some to a reform which 
savored so much of a constitution, and soon 
divisions were sharply drawn, some favoring 
Melikoff’s scheme, some the plan of the Min- 
ister of Finance, Abaza, to enlarge the Council 
of the Empire, and have the additional mem- 
bers elective; and some, with the Grand Duke 
Vladimir, objecting to any liberal reform, and 
advising only the harshest repressive measures 
for the present. 

The questions which the representative as- 
sembly was to deliberate upon were the solu- 
tion of the agrarian question by means of reduc- 
tions of the purchase-money for the peasants’ 
lands and of the land-taxes; the restoration 
of certain powers to the municipal and rural 
authorities and the enlargement of their sphere 
of activity; the cessation of the repressive 
policy in Poland and the other border lands; 
and the reform of all the local administrations 
from the communal up to the provincial gov- 
ernments. Coupled with this scheme of an 
embryo Parliament was a plan for rendering 
the ministers responsible in a greater degree, 
and insuring their more harmonious action, 
which was adopted without opposition. <Ac- 
cording to the new rules, every decision of the 
Cabinet Council must be by a unanimous vote, 
and, failing of this, the question is to be sub- 
mitted to the Czar. After the Ozar’s decis- 
ion, the ministers whose votes have been 
overruled are expected to resign, as is also 
every minister who has submitted three proj- 
ects to the Council of Ministers which have 
been rejected. A few days later the whole 
complexion of affairs was changed by the 
Czar’s suddenly changing his mind and placing 
himself in the hands of his reactionary ad- 
visers. A manifesto was issued May 11th, by 
which the Czar, who was persuaded in viola- 
tion of the spirit of the rules to insure har- 
mony in the Cabinet, nullified the purpose of 
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the convocation of an elective commission, in 
so far as it was intended to satisfy the popular 
craving for representative institutions. In this 
manifesto, composed by the Procurator of the 
Holy Synod, Pobedonocheff, the following sig- 
nificant passage showed, to the great disap- 
pointment of the intelligent classes of Russia, 
that the new Czar would not agree to the most 
incipient and rudimentary beginnings of popu- 
lar self-government : . 


In the midst of our great affliction the voice of God 
commands us to discharge courageously the affairs ot 
government, trusting in God’s providence, with faith 
in the strength and justice of the autocratic power, 
which we have been called to support and preserve 
for the people’s good from all impairment and injury. 
‘Therefore let courage animate the troubled and terror- 
stricken hearts of our faithful subjects, of all lovers 
of the fatherland, devoted from generation to genera- 
tion to the hereditary craperiat: power. Under its 
shield and in unbroken alliance with it our land has 
more than once lived through great troubles and has 
grown in strength and glory. Consecrating ourselves 
to our high service, we call upon all our loyal subjects 
to serve us and the state in truth and justice to the 
rooting out of the horrible sedition that dishonors the 
land of Russia, the strengthening of faith and moral- 
ity, the good education of the young, the extermina- 
tion of injustice and plunder, and to the introduction 
of order and justice in the operation of those institu- 
tions presented to Russia by her benefactor, our be- 
loved father. 


A change was made in the Ministry of Edu- 
cation in April. Baron Nicolai, who had for- 
merly been Golovnin’s assistant in the various 
reforms of a liberal tendency accomplished by 
that minister, such as the University Statutes 
of 1863 and the elementary school law of 1864, 
succeeded Saburoff, while the latter went to 
Berlin to further the design of an international 
agreement for the extradition of revolutionists. 
After the issue of Pobedonochefi’s manifesto 
the majority of the ministry, to whose coun- 
sels the Czar had expressed his agreement at 
the late Cabinet meeting, but now repudiated, 
all tendered their resignations. Waluieff, Mi- 
lutin, Possiet, and Adlerberg, who had been 
opponents of Loris Melikoff, resigned with 
him as well as his friends, Abaza, Nikolai, and 
Kochanoff. Count Melikoff’s resignation was 
accepted forthwith, and Ignatieff was nomi- 
nated his successor in the Ministry of the In- 
terior, May 16th. Others of the ministers 
were requested to retain their portfolios for the 
present. Milutin, Minister of War, was suc- 
ceeded by Lieutenant- General Vanoffski. 
Count Adlerberg Il, Minister of the Imperial 
Household, the favorite companion of the late 
Ozar, was succeeded by Count Vorontsoff- 
Dashkoff, aide-de-camp of the present Czar 
during the Turkish war. 

Ignatieff, who was known as a versatile 
politician without settled opinions, made it 
clear that the only reforms in prospect were 
such as would meet the views of the Pansla- 
vistic enthusiasts for the sacred and patriarchal 
autocracy, in a circular published on his entry 
into office, of which the following is a sum- 
mary: 
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The origin of the terrible deeds which have startled 
the whole world by their atrocity must be sought, not 
only in the evil minds of the perenne but deeper 
in the absence of religious and moral principles in the 
education of the children, in the See aes negligence 
and apathy of many government and social officials, 
and in the fraudulent proceedings of the officials who 
are charged with the state and public funds. In re- 
gard to the extirpation of the seditious spirit with 
which the country is impregnated, it is only by the 
autocrat, strong in the loyalty and unbounded devo- 
tion of his many million subjects and in the indis- 
soluble alliance with them, that this heavy burden can 
be removed and the enormous task be accomplished. 
The Czar summons us all to aid in the work, and at 
the same time indicates the path along which we are 
to proceed. The principal energy of the Government 
will be directed to the eradication of sedition. 

The secret correspondence between the Rus- 
sian authorities and the Ameer Shere Ali, 
which was found at Cabool by the British, re- 
vealed a compact which was incompatible with 
the agreement with England that there should 
be no interference in Afghanistan. In England 
the party in power refused to discover any por- 
tent of danger in the existence at that time of a 
secret league between Afghanistan and Russia, 
in which the latter promised to aid Afghanis- 
tan, in a war against the British, with muni- 
tions of war and 82,000 troops, and urged 
the Afghans to stir up a rebellion in India. 
The fact that these intrigues were carried 
on for the purpose of compelling England’s 
acquiescence in the Russian designs against 
Turkey, was regarded as a sufficient excuse by 
the Liberals of Great Britain. ‘The enemy 
of your famous religion wants to make peace 
with you, through the Sultan of Turkey,” read 
one of the letters to the Ameer, and hence the 
Ameer was advised to ‘“‘make peace openly, 
and in secret prepare for war,” and to look to 
the ‘‘ brothers on the other side of the river, if 
God should stir them up to fight ”—that is, to 
foment a rebellion of the Mohammedans be- 
yond the Indus, before openly waging war 
against India. <A treaty was concluded, in 
which the Ameer engaged not to make war 
without consulting Russia, and Russia to aid 
the Afghans with arms and auxiliaries and 
help them to recover “the ancient country of 
Afghanistan.” 

In the retrocession of the Kuldja province 
to China (see Cntna), in accordance with the 
promise made when Russia took possession of 
the district in the war with Yakoob Beg, the 
only reservation made by Russia was, to se- 
cure settlements for the restless and disaffected 
Dungans and other portions of the population, 
who dreaded the oppressions of the Chinese, 
and elected the rule of the White Czar. In 
the treaty, which was signed at St. Petersburg 
on August 19th, by the Marquis Tseng and the 
Russian minister De Giers, the Emperor of 
China agreed to grant a full amnesty to all 
who engaged in the rebellion, and to allow the 
inhabitants to choose whether they would re- 
main Ohinese or become Russian subjects. 
Russia retained a strip of country in the west- 
ern part of the province, a sufficient foothold 
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for future commercial and military operations. 
The Russians are permitted to trade in Kuldja, 
Tarbagatai, Kashgar, and the cities of the north 
and south slopes of the Thian-Shan, free of duty 
for the present. At Kin Yu Kwan, a gate of 
the Great Wall, and at Turfan, as well as at 
Kuldja, Kashgar, Ourgas, and at Kobdo, Khar- 
mi, and other Chinese towns, Russian consuls 
may be appointed. Russian caravans will not 
be allowed to pass the frontier posts of Kurgan 
and Kin Yu Kwan. China agreed to pay an 
indemnity of nine million rubles for the costs 
of occupation and losses to the inhabitants. 
RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT, Tue. The 
question of liberalizing the methods of gov- 
ernment in Russia is one of increasing interest 
and importance, but of no little practical diffi- 
culty. At present there isa peculiar combina- 
tion of local self-government within restricted 
limits, and of unrestrained autocracy of the 
Czar in imperial affairs. For three centuries 
the peasantry was held in the position of serfs, 
and attached to the soil through a sort of 
necessity, arising out of their vagrant habits. 
These habits were the result partly of the ad- 
mixture of Tartar blood in their composition, 
and partly of the insecurity into which the 
country had been thrown by many years of 
Tartar outrage and devastation. It was found 
expedient to bind the laborer to the soil which 
he tilled, paying him for the field he cultivated 
for his master by the enjoyment of the field he 
cultivated for himself. But this dependence of 
the land-laborer on the land-owner was too 
nearly akin to slavery, and too liable to abuses, 
to be tolerated in a European state, and, by the 
autocratic act of the late Emperor, the Russian 
serfs—22,000,000 in number—were not only 
converted into frea peasants, but also into 
peasant proprietors, owners of the land which 
had been the wages of their bondage. The 
freedom of the peasant, and his ownership of 
the land, are still incomplete, for he is bound to 
the village or commune of which his landed 
property compels him to be amember. <A vil- 
lage in Russia, especially in “‘ Great Russia” 
(Northern and Eastern Russia), is an autono- 
mous association, governing itself on the basis 
of ultra-democratic equality and universal suf- 
frage. The legislative power resides in an as- 
sembly of all the heads of a family, whether 
male or female, which rules everything by a 
majority of votes, usually by acclamation, ap- 
points its own executive, elects its elder and 
other local functionaries, and apportions the 
lands which the village owns in common. 
Every head of a family has the permanent and 
hereditary possession of his house or cottage, 
and of the adjoining kitchen-garden; but of 
the remainder of the landed property of the 
village he only enjoys that share which is ad- 
judged to him by the vote of his fellow-vil- 
lagers, and which is proportionate to the able- 
bodied and grown-up men or women that the 
family can muster. Both for his freedom and 
for his share of the common property it was 
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understood, at the time of the emancipation in 
1861, that the peasant owed compensation to 
his former landlord, and that the payment of 
his ransom should extend over a period of 
forty-nine years, or till the year 1910. The 
Government, however, coming to the peasant’s 
assistance, took upon itself to advance to the 
landlord at once, in bonds at eighty per cent, 
four fifths of the ransom due, leaving the 
peasant to settle with the landlord for the re- 
maining fifth ; and, at the same time, exacting 
from the peasant the interest of five per cent 
on the money advanced by the Government to 
the landlord. For the payment of this five 
per cent interest, as well as for the fifth of the 
ransom-money still due to the landlord, and of 
all other land-taxes or duties, the commune or 
whole village is responsible, and is, therefore, 
empowered to levy on all and each of its mem- 
bers whatever money is needed, taking care 
that the share each has to bear of the common 
burdens should be proportionate to his share 
of the common property. 

If the population of each village remained 
stationary ; if the share of land allotted to each 
family was sufficient for its wants; if every 
family and each member of it were equally 
sober, industrious, and thrifty; and if the re- 
distribution of lots, which usually takes place 
every three years, were always made on fair and 
equitable terms—this system might work as 
beneficently as was apparently intended. But, 
even in that case, the fact would remain that 
the peasant is almost as effectually bound to 
the soil, under the commune, as he was as a 
serf under the landlord. He is compelled to 
pay for the possession of his land quite as much 
in money as he formerly paid in labor. In 
some of the provinces, where the soil is fertile, 
enough may, perhaps, be made out of the com- 
mon land to meet the common liabilities; but in 
poorer districts it is necessary to eke out the rey- 
enue proceeding from the land by allowing some 
of the members of the commune to go forth and 
“better themselves” by seeking employment 
in any capacity which will enable them, not 
only to bear their share of the burdens of the 
commune, but also to benefit the commune 
by paying a percentage of their extra earnings. 
This leave of absence for the good of the estate 
was as usually granted by the landlord as it is 
now by the commune; and so much of the 
fruit of his toil as an able and willing serf had 
formerly to yield to his master, an intelligent 
and laborious freedman has now to contribute 
to make up for the short-comings of his idle 
fellow-villagers. Practically, however, the 
peasant takes more liberty than the emanci- 
pation was meant to award him. The emi- 
gration of the land-laborers from the country 
to the town, and from the poorer to the richer 
districts, is incessant, and assumes every day 
more alarming proportions. As pilgrims, as har- 
vest-men, as peddlers, or simply as runaways, 
alarge proportion of the rural population of 
Russia is perpetually on the tramp. The nu- 
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merous manufactories, of every description, 
that a protective system of customs duties has 
called into existence, have a tendency to crowd 
the city at the expense of the country, in spite 
of the hindrance of the passport regulations, 
and of the control that both the commune and 
the police are supposed to exercise on the 
movements of all Russian subjects. The re- 
sult is already that ‘‘about one million and a 
quarter of peasants habitually live in the 
towns.” 

Much of the soil of Great Russia is capable 
of being made very fruitful by careful and in- 
telligent cultivation, but the peasant has nei- 
ther the intelligence, the energy, nor the capi- 
tal to develop its capabilities, and the interest 
of the landlord has been eliminated by the 
emancipation. Migration to the mines of the 
Ural districts, to the factories of the central 
provinces, and to the naturally more produc- 
tive soil of the south, is constantly going on, 
and threatens the population and strength of 
the most important part of the empire. This 
migration is not the normal result of over- 
population or a high development of industries, 
for what the country thus drained most needs 
is an active and energetic application of labor 
and capital to its hidden resources. Neither 
is there any healthy assimilation of the shift- 
ing population in its new situations. Beyond 
the boundaries of Russia proper there are vast 
zones of conquered territories, inhabited by 
mixed, half-subdued races—Finlanders and 
Germans of the Baltic provinces in the north- 
west; Tartars in the east and southeast, from 
the Volga all across the Asiatic continent ; 
Tartars and other half-tamed, half-civilized 
tribes in the south, in the Caucasus, and the 
Crimea; finally, Poles, Ruthenes, Lithuanians, 
and other south-Slavic or alien races in the 
southwest, in Little and New Russia, or in 
the west, in White Russia and in the former 
kingdom of Poland. In all these territories 
and among these various nationalities Russia 
can scarcely be considered as thoroughly at 
home; the subject people are held in check, 
here by long habits of submission, there by 
considerations of common interest, everywhere 
by the consciousness of their own weakness 
and of the irresistible material preponderance 
of the ruling race; yet all, or most of them, 
are cherishing local traditions and aspirations, 
resenting and, passively at least, resisting in- 
trusion, encroachment, and any attempt at 
amalgamation, smarting under the sense of 
unmerited defeat and intolerable oppression, 
and harboring unfriendly or even implacably 
hostile feelings against their conquerors. In 
no European state is the need of a strong and 
wise government more deeply felt than in the 
Russian Empire, and nowhere, perhaps, are 
the rulers of the land more helplessly and 
hopelessly bewildered; nowhere are the peo- 
ple on whom the state relies for its stability 
more deplorably disorganized and disheart- 
ened, 
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The government of Russia was based on the 
principle of autocracy. There was no other 
Jaw than the will of the Ozar, so far as it 
reached; but beyond it, in the village com- 
mune and in its aggregates, the canton and 
the volost, as well as in the municipal coun- 
cils and provincial senates, the rudiments of 
an ill-defined but unlimited popular govern- 
ment have been lately introduced. Wherever 
the good pleasure of the Emperor and the 
lawful or unlawful gains and perquisites of the 
formidable host of his administration are not 
interfered with, Russian subjects are allowed 
to manage their own affairs at their discretion, 
appointing their local authorities upon the 
basis of universal suffrage, and in the interests 
of democratic equality. That the Emperor 
was not all-seeing, omniscient, or omnipotent ; 
that the administration was a mass of corrup- 
tion and the municipal organization vitiated 
by bribery at its electoral sources, and, at 
the best, incapable and inactive, were all un- 
deniable truths, universally proclaimed and 
admitted. But the special evil in Russia con- 
sisted in a vain attempt to reconcile represent- 
ative institutions with irresistible absolutism, 
without at the same time fixing the limits be- 
tween the sovereign power and the popular 
rights. Self-government was given to the 
Russians, not as a control upon, but as an 
auxiliary to, the administration. The com- 
mune was empowered to assess and collect, 
provided it paid the taxes. The management 
of the street pavements, of the sewers, of the 
lighting of a city, was left to its corporation ; 
but on the laws or their execution, on the 
general interests of the state, none of these 
local bodies had a voice, none were consulted ; 
and even in mere local matters they never 
came into collision with the civil and military 
governors, with the police, or other agents of 
the central power, without being worsted in 
the conflict. 

That there is much discontent in Russia 
with the existing state of things can not be de- 
nied. The emancipation of the serfs, the open- 
ing of the law courts, and other liberal meas- 
ures with which the reign of Alexander II 
began, raised expectations which have not 
been and probably could not be fulfilled. The 
educated classes are, however, rather addicted 
to theorizing than capable of promoting prac- 
tical reforms. They are dissatisfied with the 
Government, and dream of an era of larger lib- 
erty and sounder institutions, but are fearful 
of insurrectionary movements, timid before 
the power of the military organization of the 
empire, and incapable of initiating or conduct- 
ing any rational agitation for peaceful changes. 
The lower classes, on the other hand, regard 
the autocracy with a sort of superstitious rey- 
erence, and have no discontent sufticiently 
wide-spread or intelligent to admit of guidance 
toward any practical improvement. The only 
effective revolutionary force at work is that of 
the Nihilists. The extent and precise charac- 
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ter of this secret organization are unknown, but 
its present purposes are wholly destructive. 
It acts upon the principle that the first work 
to be done is to destroy the autocracy, whose 
vital and vulnerable point is the person of the 
Czar. Hence its method is deliberate assassi- 
nation. The Nihilists may not be capable of 
replacing despotism with more liberal institu- 
tions, but their persistent attacks upon the 
head of the Government, making it insecure, 
and compelling extraordinary precautions for 
its protection, may nevertheless force changes 
which would not so speedily come without 
their terrorism. It may possibly be found that 
a modification of the institutions of the goy- 
ernment in a liberal direction may be a more 
effective safeguard for the life of the Czar than 
a system of espionage, rigorous repression, and 
military despotism, with the concomitant of a 
vigilant but not unfailing guard for the im- 
perial person at all times and in all places. 
Nihilism strikes at the Ozar, because the sys- 
tem which it hates centers in his person. He 
alone has the power and responsibility which 
it wields. If, as in countries with constitu- 
tional governments, the power and responsi- 
bility of the state were deputed and distrib- 
uted, its nominal head would be safer. This 
consideration, if no other, may induce changes. 
With something like good-will and earnest pur- 
pose, it would doubtless be possible to create a 
system of government even out of such imper- 
fect and corrupt elements as exist in Russia. 
There might be a responsible cabinet to stand 
between the assassin’s dagger and the person of 
a “reigning, not ruling,” sovereign. Russia has 
her communes, cantons, and volosts; her mu- 
nicipal councils, her provincial senates; she 
has a grand duchy of Finland, with a separate 
constitution and administration; she has her 
Baltic provinces of Esthonia, Livonia, and 
Courland, with orders and institutions of their 
own. It is difficult to see why the principle of 
personal unity, which works tolerably well in 
Austro-Hungary and Norway-Sweden, should 
not be successfully applied to a vaster country 
and a more divided people than either of those 
dual monarchies—applied on a larger scale and 
a more comprehensive plan. A recent writer, 
who has made the tour of most Russian depend- 
encies, visited people more or less recently in- 
corporated with the empire, races various in 
blood, in faith, in language, in social progress, 
declares that he has found nowhere, save, per- 
haps, among the Poles, either implacable ha- 
tred against the Russians or irresistible long- 
ing for independence. There is in Russia, as 
in all great empires, a cohesive strength, a 
force of gravitation, arising from a community 
of vast material interests, that, as a rule, under 
good management, soon gets the better of local 
pride and national antipathy. The Russian 
subjects in non-Russian districts do not grudge 
their allegiance to the Emperor, nor do they 
expect that they could better their condition 
either by isolation or by annexation to other 
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powers. They simply resent as unfair and 
unnatural all attempts at Russification; they 
stand up for their language, their creed, their 
laws and usages, their traditional individuality. 
They, above all things, resist, as uncalled-for 
and needless, all interference of the imperial 
administration, of the police, of the military 
authorities, with what they consider absolutely 
local and separate affairs. 

If self-government in every village, town, or 
province were a reality; if the various divis- 
ions of the empire were assured of as large 
an extent of autonomy as may really be good 
for them—such autonomy as is or was allowed 
to the countries on the Baltic or to the Polish 
kingdom before its final extinction in 1868— 
then, when all the members of the colossal 
body had obtained their utmost natural devel- 
opment, it might be found that vitality would 
flow more spontaneously to the heart—to that 
Imperial Government and Council of ‘ All the 
Russias’? which would then provide for the 
general welfare and rule the common destinies. 
The tendency of the Imperial Government has 
always been in the contrary direction. It has 
valued every conquest, not for its intrinsic 
worth, but for any use it could be put to as a 
stepping-stone to further conquests. It has 
given foreign policy an undue preponderance 
over all matters of mere home interest; it has 
trained a large school of crafty diplomatists, 
but provided little or no instruction for able 
administrators. It has made all peaceful insti- 
tutions subservient to the exigencies of the 
war establishment, introducing even the ranks 
and titles of military organization into every 
branch of civil service. It has relied for in- 
ternal order on that same array of bayonets 
which was to open the way to foreign con- 
quest, and made of the people an armed 
nation; and little respect for local rights, in- 
stincts, or aspirations could be expected of an 
autocracy determined to turn the country into 
a barrack. But even in their foreign transac- 
tions, even in their warlike enterprises, Russian 
rulers were hampered by the baneful influence 
of their artificial and improvident domestic sys- 
tem. Their military successes have resulted in 
small national advantage or prestige. On the 
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side of Europe other nations present an irre- 
sistible check to their aggressions, and the pos- 
sible advantages to be gained from extended 
possessions toward the south in Asia are sacri- 
ficed by the lack of a progressive policy in 
commercial and industrial affairs. Russia can 
hardly aspire to be more than a second or third 
rate naval power, and against the development 
of her maritime commerce she has not merely 
political but insurmountable natural obstacles 
to contend with—enormous distances, frozen 
oceans, a scanty population, irreclaimably bar- 
ren solitudes. For her internal welfare, for 
her pacific intercourse with her neighbors and 
the interchange of commodities, both her posi- 
tion and the progress of modern invention have 
sufficiently provided. If her railways, her 
roads, her harbors are in a backward state; if 
the wealth of her mines is in a great measure 
unproductive and almost unexplored; if the 
harvest of her rich black earth districts can 
not withstand American competition—Russia 
has only herself to blame. Even the greatest 
inconvenience with which the empire has to 
struggle—the scantiness of population—is the 
result of social more than of natural causes—of 
the crushing hard work to which the women are 
doomed, of the cruel exposure of the children of 
the poor in tender age, and especially in those 
charitable institutions which take upon them- 
selves the charge of vicarious maternity. The 
country has been and is advancing at a rapid 
rate in spite of the short-comings of the Gov- 
ernment, and it can hardly be estimated how 
much further its prosperity might be carried 
by rulers who should give it a chance, who 
should better inquire into its wants and satisfy 
its wishes—rulers who should give the country 
peace and at least partial disarmament, and a 
reasonable amount of freedom, self-govern- 
ment, and sound education; who should equal- 
ly consult the interests of every branch of 
trade and industry on the principle of an ele- 
vated commercial and economical policy ; who 
should base sovereign authority on the people’s 
strong instincts of loyalty, and should not suf- 
fer their devotional feelings to be misled by 
the arts of a corrupt and tyrannical priest- 
hood. 
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SALVADOR (RepfsiticA DEL SALVADOR), 
one of the five independent republics of Cen- 
tral America. An official publication gives the 
result of an incomplete census, taken in 1878, 
at 482,422 (241,119 males and 241,303 females), 
and estimates at 72,363 the number of the in- 
habitants not absolutely counted, thus showing 
a total population of 554,785. European sta- 
tisticians regarded 450,000 as the maximum 
number to be admitted for the year above 
mentioned. In the Memoria laid before the 
Legislative Assembly by the Minister of the 


Interior in 1878, the population of the capital, 
San Salvador, stood at 14,059. 

The President of the Republic is Sefior Don 
Rafael Zaldivar (May, 1876), and the Cabinet 
of June, 1880, was composed of the following 
ministers: Foreign Affairs, Justice, and Public 
Worship, Sefior Don S$. Gallegos; Interior and 
Public Works, Sefior Don D. Angulo; Public 
Instruction, etc., Sefior Don D. Lopez; War and 
Finance, Sefior Don P. Melendez. The legis- 
lative power is vested in a Congress compris- 
ing twelve senators and twenty-four deputies. 
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The standing army, in 1876, was 1,000 strong, 
and the militia 5,000. It appears that since 
that time the militia has been raised to 18,500, 
but no official mention is made of the army 
strength. 

A decided improvement is apparent in the fi- 
nancial condition of the country since 1878; not 
only have the receipts increased, but they are 
greater than the expenditure, notwithstanding 
the latter are now much larger than they were 
afew years ago. In 1880 the national revenue 
amounted to $3,272,740, and the expenditure 
to $3,122,063. 

In 1871 Salvador had but a very small na- 
tional debt, the total amount of both branches 
of which (home and foreign) did not exceed 
$705,800, chiefly represented by libranzas, or 
treasury notes. In 1872 and 1873, however, 
when the republic raised troops on various 0c- 
casions for the purpose of invading Honduras, 
the debt was considerably increased. At the 
commencement of 1875 an official publication 
gave it at $4,363,227, and in 1880 the con- 
verted debt (deuda convertida) amounted to 
$1,738,037, exclusive of a floating debt of 
$340,848. 

The trade statistics for 1880 could hardly be 
more encouraging. The exports, besides a large 
increase, show a striking superiority in total 
value over the imports, as may be seen from 
the tables inserted below, reproduced from the 
Salvador official journal. The total imports 
were 142,082 packages, of the gross value of 
$2,294,542.58, the chief commodities enumer- 
ated being: Cotton fabrics, $810,276; linen and 
silk fabrics, $92,719; wines and liquors, $133,- 
’ 618; breadstuffs, $161,956 ; provisions, $54,480 ; 
drugs.and perfumes, $54,645 ; machinery, $61,- 
657; hardware, $51,970. The exports were of 
the aggregate value of $4,273,088.30, coffee 
figuring, as usual, foremost among the staples 
shipped. It may be observed in regard to this 
item, however, that in quoting its value the 
Salvadorian tendency to exaggeration in these 
matters would seem to have had free play, 
$2,440,087 being a suspiciously large sum for 
the proceeds of the sale of 115,111 sacks of 
coffee, nor can it readily be imagined in what 
market almost $20 per sack could have been 
secured for the entire quantity exported. Next 
in order of importance comes indigo, of which 
7,829 ceroons were sent out of the country, of 
the gross value of $1,173,672.50; sugar, hides, 
tobacco (leaf), rice, and balsam, stand respect- 
ively for the values of $68,030.83, $438,007.10, 
$56,491.10, $38,711.58, $33,725; cigars of the 
value of $27,493 were shipped; India-rubber 
of the value of $15,834.10, and deer-skins of 
the value of $5,215.50. Of the 1,006 pack- 
ages of cigars, 802 were taken by Costa Rica, 
and 129 by Honduras. England, Germany, 
France, and Italy took, respectively, 31,630, 
11,971, 12,019, and 11,085 sacks of coffee, and 
the United States 46,224, of which 82,713 passed 
through the port of San Francisco. ‘ Inter- 
esting facts, to which attention is attracted in 
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scrutinizing the table of imports and exports,” 
writes Minister Logan to the Department of 
State, ‘are, firstly, that the trade of the Repub- 
lic of Salvador is largely with the United States, 
as appears from the circumstances that of the 
142,082 packages of. merchandise imported 
during the year, 67,162 packages, or nearly 
one half the whole amount, were from our 
own country; and of the 161,823 packages 
exported, 63,122, being only 7,779 packages 
less than one half the whole exportation, were 
sent to the United States; secondly, that the 
articles imported more largely from the United 
States than from European countries were pro- 
visions, flour (the total importation being from 
California), fine hardware, and machinery. Of 
the latter, we sold 2,342 packages, as against 
1,607 sold by all Europe. Sewing-machines 
probably constituted a large proportion of the 
packages under this heading, as imported from 
the United States; thirdly, that the article 
more largely bought by the United States was 
raw sugar, and that more than one third of 
the coffee export was to the United States; 
fourthly, the articles more largely imported 
from European countries were cotton and linen 
goods, wines and liquors, crockery and glass- 
ware, drugs and perfumery, and iron-ware; 
and the articles more largely exported to En- 
ropean countries were indigo and coffee. The 
showing of trade between the United States 
and the Republic of Salvador is very favorable 
to the former, and is to be considered as an 
illustration of the correctness of the principle 
stated in the body of my dispatch, viz., that 
mutual purchases underlie permanent trade re- 
lations. In the present case the trade is divided 
between the United States and the countries 
of Europe for the reason that all buy largely 
of the products of Salvador. In case we bought 
nothing of that country, then all of its pur- 
chases would be made in Europe (because its 
credits would be there exclusively), with the 
exception of such articles from the United 
States as command a market, the only one of 
these being, in the present instance, the flour 
of California.” Besides the points here alluded 
to there are others equally noteworthy and 
significant, namely, that the foreign trade of the 
country is steadily and rapidly growing; that 
the statistics are carefully prepared, and pub- 
lished with a certain degree of regularity, which 
shows that the Government is zealous in its 
efforts to develop the national resources, with 
a view to enduring prosperity; and that Sal- 
vador, if not yet an absolutely prosperous na- 
tion, is among the most industrious of Spanish 
America. 

For a number of years past the balance of 
trade has been in favor of the republic. In 
1876, for instance, the exports were of a total 
value of $3,605,028, while the imports amount- 
ed to. only $1,698,083; and in 1880 the value 
of the exports exceeded that of the imports by 
$1,978,546. 

Here follow the tables above referred to: 
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EXPORTS. 
ARTICLES. United States. = A a Europe. OS as Totals. Values, 

a Packages. Packages, Packages, Packages. Packages, 
Indigo 523 18 7,218 10 7,829 $1,178,672 50 
100 7,685 neon 107 7,842 88,711 58 
ahs 80 eke fe 80 3877 76 
127 ne 282 409 83,725 00 
46,224 2,081 66,806 115,111 2,440,08T 97 
6,594 15 988 a 4,597 43,007 10 
91 2 8 se 101 5,215 50 
295 ste 23 2 818 15,834 10 
9,051 483 5,611 15,145 68,030 33 
ti Site 84 at e 85 8,959 75 
Olmankl Wstaiacsts: eicaaersames eae sare 12 991 8 3s 1,006 27,493 00 
RODAGCOMGAT Je micros seiccnp te ane seni mee 4,300 2 a 4,302 56,491 10 
Moueyicomed eo st saa ccaisses ciel cele 40 85 62 1 188 158,925 00 
Mineral refuse Mereiele a Craianata wtete sini ctelaleier 89 ahs 193 es §82 98,417 72 
TUCO: AVOr es cana gasieleaneisine.s ate T eatote 228 3 235 101,569 70 
Panelamecema dae crease ect ce os. cess cee 161 te oe 161 459 64 
Mopperikret Varios seuss nee seedens NEE 8 Ba Ao 8 260 50 
Rima htaieses Seana aieyogere ni ctala(ecpieieionainicie 9 489 2 12 512 8,757 61 
MBRVSAQUUTER Sc cas cnicign une ss ses oe 10 149 2 6 167 8,092 44 
Grand totals. wc. wicca stcjdcses-< ae 63,122 16,586 82,029 186 161,823 $4,278,088 80 

IMPORTS. 
ARTICLES. United States. [South and Cem-|  rarope, | ther. coun Totals, Valnes. 

Packages, Packages, Packages, Packages, Packages. 
Cotton in thread and goods......... 1,251 es 18,195 6 19,376 $810,276 &2 
WA GAPOOS se etas d Sisirae oe ais cin. o'o's Be 14 sees 110 124 11,995 91 
Woolen thread and goods........... 16 1 214 281 89,582 92 
Silk thread and goods............... 8 Seni 89 : 97 29,183 55 
Mixed goods........ R Soon Bev 119 110 12,007 54 
Provisions ..... rst ee eae cia 2,891 942 2,753 5 6,591 54,480 80 
WOIQUIR se tiscists orc salts soe ose Scien 45,915 meh Beare ns 45,915 161,956 55 
Liquors and wines................+. 1,881 862 25,237 28 27,508 183,618 49 
China and glassware.............++. 185 83 1,746 Ba 1,881 29,828 06 
Drugs, medicines, and perfumery... . 1,379 1 1,751 1 8,164 54,645 19 
FROM WAEGS: Sete arena tela doe tetnas 1.561 753 8,502 20 5,064 51,979 91 
Hardware and various articles,...... 8,763 19 16,805 34 26,855 411,958 87 
fiiraw, Rats ps accs cca aasseeconh cae. sibs 16 aa Ae 19 7,181 00 
WTUNLEG DOOESY . ta sidaic tm scecsis cess v0 16 Betas 179 211 13,780 18 
Machinery atts - 292. cedadsiiaicc ess 2,335 ib. 1,607 8,942 61,657 72 
Unclassified articles ..........2-..- 997 ee 488 1,485 26,243 86 
Money comcd st tence rersseecns era Pare eee a maces 884,276 11 
Grand LOtA Si ster. alate a0) ie ss ceaio 67,162 2,127 72,725 68 142,082 $2,294,542 58 

















The shipping movements at the various ports 
of the republic were as follows, in 1880: En- 
tered, 252 steamers, with an aggregate of 443,- 
080 tons; and 82 sailing-vessels, with a total 
tonnage of 26,529. 

It was officially reported, in 1880, that in the 
contract for the construction of the Northern 
Railway of Guatemala, a branch line was stipu- 
lated for, to connect the main line with one of 
the ports of Salvador. Contracts were made 
for several lines of railway entirely within the 
republic; among others, one from the capital 
to the port of La Libertad, and another be- 
tween San Miguel and the port of La Union. 
These contracts, however, were conditional, 
and it was by no means certain that they 
would be carried out. In 1880 there were 128 
good cart-roads in Salvador, with an aggregate 
length of 575 leagues; and a new road was in 
course of preparation between the capital and 
Santa Ana, the most flourishing commercial city 
of the republic, and the center of a large and 
important agricultural region. This highway 
was to be completed by the end of the year, with 
its bridges, grades, etc., so as to admit of traffic 


either by coaches or carts. The central cart- 
road had also received attention. Over various 
of the important streams to be met on the line 
of the leading thoroughfares iron bridges were 
in process of construction, contracts for which 
had been made with the Pacific Bridge Com- 
pany of California, and three of which were to 
cost over $150,000. Considerable attention 
has of late been directed to the encouragement 
of agriculture, particularly to the cultivation of 
those products which have a permanent value 
abroad, and offer the highest remuneration for 
the agriculturist. An agricultural college was 
to be established, with which would be connect- 
ed a model farm, where the students would re- 
ceive practical experience, as well as the theo- 
retical instruction so necessary for success in a 
branch of industrial life hitherto neglected in 
Spanish America. Two thirds of the fertile 
lands of the republic are still unoccupied and 
uncultivated. A large portion of these are 
held by the municipalities, which, by a recent 
law, are required to throw them open to set- 
tlement. 

Public instruction has, for a number of years 
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past, been the object of much care and solici- 
tude on the part of the Government. There 
were, in June, 1880, 624 primary schools, of 
which 159 were for females, and having an 
aggregate attendance of 24,438 pupils, of whom 
20,000 were males. Intermediate and higher 
branches of learning were taught respectively 
in twenty-six colegios, with a total of 1,822 
pupils, of whom 341 were females; and in the 
universities of the capital, Santa Ana, and San 
Miguel. A college for girls was to be estab- 
lished in Santa Ana. Some $14,000 had been 
appropriated by the Government to purchase 
and fit up a suitable house for the purpose. 
The Consejo de Instruccion publica had decided 
against the admission to the National Univer- 
sity of students holding certificates from schools 
directed by the clergy. Two night-schools for 
tradesmen were opened in San Salvador. 
SANTA MARIA, Domingo, a Chilian states- 
man, born August 4, 1825. Educated at the 
National Institute of Santiago, he took his de- 
gree as Licentiate of Laws and Political Science 
in 1847, and the same year he was appointed 
under-Secretary of State in the Department of 
Justice. The following year he was called to 
the post of Intendente of the province of Col- 
chagua, and thus, at the early age of twenty- 
three, became a perceptible factor in the fierce 
struggle for public liberty which, in Chili, 
marked that critical period. Banishment was 
his lot for the prominent part which he took in 
the “liberal”? revolution of 185051. After a 
year of exile in the Peruvian capital, he re- 
turned to his native country, betook himself to 
the practice of his profession, and, thanks to 
his talent, energy, and eloquence, gradually 
rose to pre-eminence at the bar and in the Par- 
liament. His ardent defense of liberal ideas in 
1858 brought upon him a second proscription, 
self-imposed, but more protracted and more 
useful to Sefior Santa Maria than the first. He 
now visited the principal countries of Western 
Kurope, and even found an opportunity of dis- 
playing his professional talents to advantage 
before the British courts, in a famous lawsuit 
in which some of his fellow-countrymen were 
interested. On his return, the political aspect 
of affairs in Chili having undergone a radical 
change under the auspices of President Perez 
and his Cabinet, and the Liberal and Conserva- 
tive parties having renounced their antagonism 
and united their forces in support of the Goy- 
ernment, Santa Maria was intrusted with the 
portfolio of Finance, which he held from Jan- 
uary, 1863, to May, 1864. Again a simple 
citizen, he rendered tangible service to his 
country in the private and confidential arrange- 
ment of the treaty with Spain, which bore the 
signatures of Covarrubias and Tavira, before 
that nation declared war against Chili in 1866. 
In the same year it was Santa Maria who con- 
summated in Lima the treaty of alliance with 
Peru, which bears his signature, together with 
that of Doctor Toribio Pacheco, Peruvian Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs at the time, a compact 
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which served also as a basis for the immediate 
adhesion of Ecuador and Bolivia. 

Later on he was appointed President of the 
Court of Appeals; and in 1879, after the 
declaration of war by Peru against Chili, the 
necessity of a change in the ministry being 
apparent, public sentiment designated Sefior 
Santa Maria as foremost among those who 
should be called upon to co-operate in a situa- 
tion requiring the highest order of intelligence. 
He took the portfolio of Foreign Affairs in the 
new (Varas-Santa Maria) Cabinet. In July of 
the same year Varas withdrew, and Santa 
Maria was called to preside over the Cabinet, 
serving at the same time the Department of 
the Interior. To the strong, determined nature 
of the sagacious diplomat is attributed much 
of the Chilian success in the war with Peru 
and Bolivia, and to a certain degree the happy 
issue of the protracted discussion of the bound- 
ary question with the Argentine Republic. 
The Santa Maria Cabinet was dissolved in 
June, 1880. On August 30, 1880, the Chilian 
Congress examined the general returns of the 
votes from the various sections of the repub- 
lic, and, in view of these, proclaimed as Presi- 
dent of Chili the “‘eminent citizen and states- 
man who, for more than thirty years, has been 
familiar with public affairs, and a constant 
promoter of the public weal.” 

SCOTT, Tsomas A., was born in Loudon, 
Franklin County, Pennsylvania, December 28, 
1823; died May 21, 1881. Thomas Scott, the 
father of this “railway king,” kept a noted 
tavern on the old limestone turnpike, running 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, which, before 
the introduction of railroads, was the princi- 
pal avenue of trade and emigration westward. 
“Tom Scott’s tavern,” as it was called, was 
sometimes thronged with as many as a hundred 
teamsters at once. The boyhood of Colonel 
Scott, passed among such surroundings, was 
calculated to receive impressions that later on 
developed into ideas of the importance of 
“trunk routes” of communication. He worked 
on a farm in summer, attended a village school 
in winter, and, before reaching his majority, 
had been clerk in several country stores at 
Waynesboro, Bridgeport, and Mercersburg. 
Afterward he became the clerk of Major James 
Patten, collector of tolls, at Columbia, on the 
State road. In 1847 he accepted the post of 
chief clerk to the collector of tolls in Philadel- 
phia, the eastern terminus of the State road. 
It was in 1851, at the age of twenty-seven 
years, that he first became connected with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, then only partially con- 
structed, After a year’s residence at the junc- 
tion near Hollidaysburg, in charge of the busi- 
ness of the company passing over the Portage 
road and the western division of the State ca- 
nal, he was appointed to the responsible post of 
general agent for the eastern or mountain di- 
vision of the road, with headquarters at Dun- 
cansville. On the completion of the western 
division he was made its general agent at the 
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Pittsburg office, and on the withdrawal of 
General Herrmon I. Lombaert from the post 
of general superintendent of the entire line, 
Colonel Scott assumed the position, with head- 
quarters at Altoona. In 1859, on the death 
of Mr. William B. Foster, vice-president, Mr. 
Scott was chosen for his successor, and was 
soon known as one of the most active and en- 
terprising railway managers in the country. 
At the outbreak of the war in 1861 he was ap- 
pointed colonel on the staff of Governor Cur- 
tin, and distinguished himself by his energy in 
equipping and forwarding the Pennsylvania 
volunteers. His mastery of all the important 
details of military transportation suggested his 
appointment to the position of Assistant Sec- 
retary of War under General Simon Cameron 
and his successor, Edwin M. Stanton, which 
he held until May, 1862, when his railway in- 
terests demanded his resignation. He again 
accepted, temporarily, a Government commis- 
sion in 1863, when he went to Louisville and 
superintended the transportation of the Eley- 
enth and Twelfth Corps via Nashville to the 
relief of General Rosecrans at Chattanooga. 
At this time Colonel Scott was appointed 
assistant quartermaster -general on General 
Hooker's staff. Returning to his railway du- 
ties, he was instrumental in securing control 
of various Western lines necessary for opening 
communication with the great cities of the 
West, and, while others deprecated the policy 
of aiding Western lines, he was always emphat- 
ic in favoring it, and subsequent events have 
amply proved the correctness of his idea which 
was adopted by the company. Jn 1871, rival 
routes to St. Louis and Chicago having been 
brought under the same management, it was 
deemed expedient for the simple and effective 
working of the lines west of Pittsburg that a 
separate company should be chartered, which 
was accomplished by the State Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, March 1, 1871, Colonel Scott be- 
coming president of this company—known as 
the Pennsylvania Company, being the agency 
by which the Western roads leased by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad are operated. At the 
same date he was made president of the ‘‘ Pan- 
Handle Route,” otherwise known as the Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati and St. Louis Railway. He 
was also president of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road from March, 1871, to March, 1872. 
SCRUTIN DE LISTE. The civil divisions 
of France are known as departments, arron- 
dissements, and communes. The canton is 
merely a small judicial district. Before 1789 
France was divided into a great number of 
provinces, each having its separate legislation, 
language, and customs. The limits and even 
the names of the provinces were effaced by a 
decree of the Constituent Assembly on Decem- 
ber 22, 1789, and the new division into depart- 
ments was adopted, and the number fixed at 
eighty-three. Each department was subdivided 
into districts; each district into cantons; and 
each canton into municipalities or communes. 
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In 1795 the Constitution then in force sup- 
pressed the district, which was soon after re- 
established by the First Consul under the 
name of communal arrondissement. After the 
consulate the country was divided, as above 
stated, into departments, arrondissements, and 
communes. The number of the first division 
has increased since 1799 from 83 to 89 at the 
present time. The numbers of all the divisions 
are as follows: departments, 89; arrondisse- 
ments, 873 ; cantons, 2,941 ; communes, 37,548. 

The election of the deputies to the Lower 
House of the French National Assembly is 
made by the arrondissements. These may be 
supposed to resemble the congressional districts 
in the United States. Each has its defined 
limits, its local as well as general interests, the 
candidates are known to the voters, and the one 
to be voted for is selected by the voters, or 
more generally by a convention of delegates 
whom the voters have selected to meet in con- 
vention and authorized to designate the candi- 
date. Thus at the election this candidate is 
voted for, and, if chosen, he is a direct repre- 
sentative of the people, and is bound to sustain 
their views by the ties of a common interest 
and a common welfare. If he is not faithful 
and true in his representation to the demands 
of his constituents, he is set aside at the end of 
his term and another sent in his place. If he 
is not prompt to defend the rights and protect 
the liberties of his constituents, he is sure to 
be set aside. The people in a republic consti- 
tute the actual sovereign, and it is in accord- 
ance with their will, calmly expressed, that all 
contingencies are to be decided. By this sys- 
tem, the sovereignty of the voice of the people 
in the Congress, or the National Assembly, is 
expected to be secured. 

Now, Gambetta proposed that the election 
of the deputies by arrondissements should be 
abolished, and that it should be made by the de- 
partments. The senators of each department 
were to be authorized by an act of the National 
Assembly to designate a number of persons 
who were to constitute a board for the nomi- 
nation of the candidates for deputies from the 
department. This list of candidates, thus pre- 
pared, was to form the ticket of names for 
which the voter might give his ballot, and was 
called the serutin de liste. If he voted for any 
other person, his vote was really thrown away. 

It will be seen that the candidates thus nom- 
inated and elected were not representatives of 
the people, but of the senators and of the 
board to which they owed their official exist- 
ence. The popular vote was simply a form, 
which neither made nor unmade the deputy, 
after he had received his nomination. Thus 
the actual sovereignty of the people would be 
gone. The power would be transferred to . 
those who worked the machinery. They had 
arrived at the possession of power; they were 
afraid that they might soon lose the treasure ; 
they feared to trust the people, and they chose 
the alternative, to sacrifice the rights and to 
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destroy the sovereignty of the people. Hap- 
pily, the voters of France penetrated the scheme 
of Gambetta, and, by defeating it, signified to 
him that his day was over. 

SEYMOUR, Orieen Storrs, born in Litch- 
field, Connecticut, February 9, 1804; died Au- 
gust 12, 1881. His first appearance in public 
life dated from his election to the Connecticut 
Legislature in 1832 as a member from his native 
town. In 1855 he was chosen a Judge of the 
Superior Court, where he served with distinc- 
tion for eight years. In 1870 he was appointed 
to the Supreme Court, and in 1873 was made the 
Chief-Justice. In 1874 he left that high office 
in consequence of the constitutional limitation 
of age. Previous to his judicial career he had 
served in Congress, having been elected to the 
Thirty-first and re-elected to the Thirty-third 
Congress. 

SILOS, Tuer OConsrruction AnD Usss. 
These are pits for the preservation of succulent 
herbage without drying. The preserved con- 
tents of the pit are called ensilage. The silo, as 
formerly employed in modern agriculture, con- 
sisted of an excavation in the earth, usually in 
an elongated form, into which green herbage 
was placed in its succulent condition, and then 
covered with earth to exclude air. The pit 
was dug in some dry locality into which water 
would not penetrate, and the vegetable matter 
Jaid upon the bare earth, but protected from 
above with boards or other means for pre- 
venting the dirt to be thrown over it from 
mixing with the contents of the silo, and the 
whole was then covered with a deep layer of 
earth. In this situation the vegetation is pre- 
served from putretactive decay from three to 
six months or more, and apparently in a con- 
dition but little changed from what it was 
when first buried. This form of silo has been 
largely in use in Europe, especially in France 
and Austria, for many years, for preserving, 
for the winter food of domestic animals, the 
tops and pulp of beets from which sugar had 
been made, and also green clover, the stalks of 
maize, and various other vegetable produc- 
tions not easily desiccated. It is deemed a mat- 
ter of considerable importance by agricultur- 
ists to be able to avoid the necessity of desic- 
cating cattle-food for winter use, and especially 
desirable to supply neat stock with food in a 
green and succulent condition, that being the 
state in which nature seems to have designed 
them to take it. 

Though ensilage when taken from such silos 
six months after burial appears very much as it 
did when first putin, it is known that it under- 
goes material changes, some of which are ben- 
eficial, and others are the occasion of serious 
loss. The first change is that of sugar into 
lactic acid, the presence of which softens the 
crude fiber, rendering some of it soluble and 
digestible which was insoluble before. The 
presence of the newly formed acid also con- 
tributes to changing the amylaceous matters 
into glucose, which gives them an enhanced 
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value for food. But the glucose does not re- 
main stable. In its moist and moderately 
warm condition it goes into lactic acid, like all 
other saccharine matters under such circum- 
stances, when its food-value becomes a mat- 
ter of uncertainty. If air were entirely ex- 
cluded from the ensilage, the changes would 
stop here, and the loss probably be trifling, 
and perhaps entirely balanced by the increased 
digestibility of the fiber. But air is never en- 
tirely excluded from an earth-pit. The ground 
is not impervious to air or other gases. The 
oxygen of the air permeates the earthy cover- 
ing, and upon reaching the damp ensilage 
stimulates alcoholic and acetous fermentations, 
which cause decomposition, and the evolution 
of carbonic-acid gas and heat. The top of 
the ensilage, which comes most in contact with 
the air, is most affected, the measure of loss 
being determined by the supply of air. The 
following, from analyses by Moser and Gohren, 
at the distinguished experiment-station at Vi- 
enna, of green fodder-corn before and after 
ensilage, will indicate the character and loca- 
tion of loss common in silos made by excava- 
tions in the earth. The corn was in blossom 
when cut, and was packed in silos of medium 
size, and covered with a layer of dirt several 
feet in thickness. A hundred pounds of the 
green corn gave 18°85 pounds of dry solids, of 
which 6°67 were crude fiber, leaving 12°18 of 
solid matter available for food. The ash from 
these solids was °6 per cent. As the ash does 
not vary by reason of any changes in a silo, a 
comparison of the weight of dry solids required 
to yield a given amount of ash before and after 
going into a silo, will show whether there is 
any loss by ensilaging, and, if so, how much. 
Since 6 of a pound of ash comes from 100 
pounds of green corn before going into the silo, 
the ensilage from 100 pounds of green corn 
must also yield 6 of a pound of ash. After 
being six months in a silo, a sample of ensilage 
from the green corn analyzed as above, taken 
fifteen inches from the top of the silo, required 
but 9°9 pounds of dry matter, instead of 18°85 
pounds, to produce ‘6 of a pound of ash, show- 
ing a loss of 8:95 pounds of dry matter, of 
which ‘89 of a pound was crude fiber, and the 
rest, 8°06 pounds, was available food-elements, 
indicating a loss of very nearly two thirds of 
the food-element contained in the green corn. 
Another sample of ensilage from the same silo, 
taken thirty inches from the top, and conse- 
quently less exposed to access of air, required 
12°47 pounds of dry matter to produce °6 of a 
pound of ash, showing a loss of only 6:38 
pounds, of which ‘51 was crude fiber, and the 
rest, 587 pounds, was available food-element, 
or nearly one half of the original food in the 
green corn. In another silo a sample of ensi- 
lage, taken three feet from the surface, showed, 
when compared with the green corn, a loss of 
45 per cent of the food-elements in the corn 
before ensilaging. As the silos from which 
these samples of ensilage were taken were 
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made under the directions of the experiment- 
station, and in the most approved manner, the 
results show at least the average loss resulting 
from the preservation of green food in silos 
made by a simple excavation in dry earth. 
While the losses are large, there is always a 
counterbalancing effect in them. The loss in 
non-nitrogenous food-elements, which are in 
excess in fodder-corn and most other matters 
commonly preserved in silos, is much greater 
than in the nitrogenous or flesh-producing 
elements. The loss in the former is over 50 
per cent; in the latter seldom over 25 per 
cent; so that ensilage from such silos usually 
furnishes a better - balanced ration than the 
green food. But the waste is too great to 
make it economical to preserve anything in 
earth-pits which could be preserved by desic- 
cation. 

Fully appreciating that access of air to the 
ensilage was the cause of its wasting, M. Au- 
guste Goffart, of France, introduced improve- 
ments in silos for excluding air. An excava- 
tion was made with perpendicular sides, and 
protected with walls of masonry, either brick 
or stone, with sides and bottom water-tight. 
When the material to be preserved had been 
snugly packed in the silo, the whole was coy- 
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ered with strong planks, closely fitted, to ex- 
clude air, and laid directly upon the contents 
of the silo, and then heavily weighted with 
stones. By this means the ensilage was pressed 
into the most compact form, and the air in the 
vacant spaces forced out, the cover following 
down as the contents of the silo settled, the 
closely fitting cover protecting against the ad- 
mission of outside air. Thus protected, the 
loss was reduced to a minimum, and the utility 
of silos greatly enhanced. Since the introduc- 
tion of this improvement, earth-pits have been 
steadily going out of use, and air-tight silos 
multiplying. In the United States silos having 
tight walls, with rare exceptions, are only used. 
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Different materials and a variety of modes of 
construction are employed. Some are made 
with thick walls of solid masonry; others laid 
up dry, and pointed inside and out; some are 
made of brick or wood, but more are probably 
made of concrete than any other material. It 
has special advantages for the purpose. It 
makes an air-tight wall; is durable, not being 
affected by frost or water; is a poor conductor 
of heat, is cheap, and readily constructed with- 
out skilled labor. 

Silos are preferably located at the side of 
the barn in which their contents are to be 
fed, the bottom being on a level with the 
bottom of the stable, for convenience in 
feeding, as in Fig. 1, a door opening from 
the bottom of the silo, or each of its compart- 
ments, to the stable, for conveying food to 
the stock. The necessary covering for pro- 
tection against wet is easily made in such a 
location. 

Deep silos preserve their contents best, and 
are more economical in covering and in weights 
than shallow ones. Twenty feet is a desirable 
depth when it can be obtained, and an inclined 
surface gives the best facilities for regulating 
depth, and the greatest convenience in filling. 
The lower the temperature the greater the re- 
sistance to change. It is therefore de- 
sirable that when the contents of the 
silo have settled all they will, they 
should not rise above the surface of 
the ground. So much of the top of 
the silo as will be vacant when the 
settling is done, may as well be above 
the surface of the ground, and consist 
of a curb of wood that can be removed 
and replaced at pleasure. In the con- 
struction of silos it is a matter of great 
importance to have the opposite sides 
exactly parallel, and the surfaces as 
smooth as possible, so that the cover- 
ing in settling shall neither crowd, to 
prevent going down without obstruc- 
tion, nor leave cracks for air to work 
in. For the same reason it is also im- 
portant that the walls should be so 
thick and firm as not to spring, either 
in or out. Space is best economized 
by building as nearly square as con- 
venience will allow, since the same 
surface of wall in a square form will in- 
close more space than in a parallelogram; 
and experience has proved that it is bet- 
ter to divide a silo into compartments by 
partitions, sixteen feet apart, rather than to 
have all the space in one room so large as 
to make the covering unwieldy, and to cause 
a needlessly large surface to be exposed to 
the air when feeding. A silo divided, as in 
Fig. 2, will require forty-four feet less length 
of wall, and expose but one third the amount 
of surface when feeding, as when arranged 
as in Fig. 8. By filling one apartment at a 
time, injury will be avoided by keeping open 
too long. 
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Though silos are generally constructed be- 
low-ground, it is by no means necessary to 
build them so. They can be 
made above the surface as well 
as below it, by using double 
walls, as for the preservation 
of ice, but one of the walls, at 
least, should be air-tight, to 
guard against the percolation 
of air through whatever is 
used to fill the space between 
the walls. 

To effect the destruction of 
organic matter, three things 
are necessary: a temperature 
at which changes can be car- 
ried on; free oxygen, to pro- 
duce new combinations; and 
moisture, as a medium for it to 
work through. If either one 
of these essentials is absent, 
destruction would be prevent- 
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ed. It would be exceedingly difficult, either 
to maintain a temperature so low, or to re- 
move so much moisture from succulent vege- 
tation, as to prevent destruction. The most 
available resort is to exclude the free oxygen 
of the air. In building a silo, the chief ef- 
fort of the builder should, therefore, be to 
secure the most perfect exclusion of air possi- 
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lying wet and warm in the pouch of a rumi- 
nant, by which the sugar assumes a new form, 
that makes it more easily utilized by the living 
organism. This change is inevitable, and will 
occur whether oxygen, or air, is present or not; 
but if no further change takes place, material 
loss in the value of the food preserved will 
not necessarily be sustained. The destructive 
agents in a silo are alcoholic and acetic fer- 
mentation. 

The work of filling a silo should be done 
as rapidly as possible, in order that what is 
first put in may not begin to heat and ferment 
before the cover is laid on. For this reason it 
is not advisable to make silos or their compart- 
ments larger than to hold about 200 tons, 
The majority of experience favors cutting the 
fodder (especially corn) very short, a half inch 
or less in length, but it can be safely preserved 
whole, and cut afterward if desired. When 
any considerable amount is to be cut, steam- 
power is preferred. A ten horse-power engine 
will cut fine 10 tons per hour, or 100 tons a 
day, including necessary stops, so that a 200- 
ton compartment can be filled in two days. 
Filling thus rapidly makes the work secure 
against heating or other exposure. A longer 
time in filling would not be fatal to results, but 
the shorter the time the better. While the fill- 
ing is going on, the surface should be kept as 
level as possible, and the corners well filled in 
and trodden down, in order that the whole may 
settle alike. If unevenly packed, and some 
places sink more than others, the covering will 
be liable to warp and injure, and open crevices 
for the admission of air. The best covering 
yet devised consists of sound, two-inch plank, 
grooved together in sections, two and a half to 
three feet wide, for convenience in handling, 
and long enough to reach across the silo, 
usually sixteen feet. The sections are also 
joined with grooves and tongues, making the 
whole air-tight. As these sections will come 
apart easily, they are very con- 
venient for removing, one at a 
time, when feeding the ensilage, 
so that no more surface will be 
exposed than what is desired for 
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ble. This, it is true, will not prevent all change. 
Where there is sufficient moisture present, as 
there always is in green vegetation, and a me- 
dium temperature, sugar will be changed into 
lactic acid, but this change is little else than a 
rearrangement of the atoms of sugar, without 
involving any destructive disintegration. It is 
simply analogous to the changes which take 
place in a mass of half-masticated herbage, 





cutting down at once. 

As soon as the silo is filled, the 
covering should be laid on at once, 
and immediately weighted down 
with stone or other weights, at 
the rate of 200 to 250 pounds to 
each square foot of surface. When 
the settling is done, the joints 
around the edges of the cover may 
be cemented, to prevent any possible admis- 
sion of air. Thus protected, the contents will 
remain sound for an indefinite time. 

The destructive agents in a silo are alcoholic 
and acetic fermentation. They can not occur 
without the contact of air, and are therefore 
not necessary accompaniments of ensilage. 
They can be avoided—first, by excluding air 
from the silo; and, secondly, by feeding the en- 
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silage when first taken from the pit, or before 
it has time to ferment. The development of 
alcohol always implies the destruction of food- 
elements, and its presence in the ration is un- 
favorable to the production of meat and milk, 
and to health. It makes dark-colored and in- 
sipid flesh, makes milk thin and poor, and im- 
pairs both the quantity and flavor of butter. 
Permitting the formation of alcohol, is the 
principal cause of the adverse effects from 
feeding ensilage, which has caused some feed- 
ers to condemn it for the production of milk 
and butter, and stock-growers to condemn it 
for the use of breeding-animals. A second 
cause for unfavorable results from the use of 
ensilage lies in the imperfect balance of food- 
elements in the material most commonly pre- 
served—fodder-corn. The stalks and leaves of 
maize are not, in their best estate, a well-bal- 
anced food for an exclusive diet for milch-cows 
or growing animals. They carry an excess of 
starch, gum, and sugar, with a diminutive sup- 
ply of tlesh-forming matter. It ought not to 
be expected that such food could be greatly 
improved by passing it through a silo. Fod- 
der-corn will be fodder-corn still, with all its 
excellences and defects combined, whether fed 
from the silo, or in its green or desiccated state, 
and must produce the legitimate effects due to 
its composition. Fodder-corn, to give the most 
satisfactory returns, requires to be comple- 
mented with something like clover, or other 
food richer than itself in flesh-forming matter, 
and this is equally necessary whether it is fed 
from the silo or the field. When constructed, 
filled, and covered as described, the silo will 
do its perfect work in the preservation of its 
contents; but it should not be expected to 
work miracles in converting imperfect into 
perfect food. The farmer must expect to take 
out just what he puts in, the only difference 
being that the silo starts the work of diges- 
tion. If the food he puts in is faulty, it will 
be faulty when he takes it out; and, if it is 
good, he may rest assured the silo will not 
spoil it. He must use skill and judgment in 
balancing the composition of his food, either 
when he stores it or when he feeds it out; 
whether he stores in the barn or in the silo. 
If he wants to preserve milk-producing food 
he must put it in, or he will not be able to 
take it out. If he wants to preserve fat-pro- 
ducing food, he must take the same course. 
When the farmer has learned to do his part 
properly, the silo will be accepted as an in- 
valuable aid in the economy of modern agri- 
culture; and preserving, as it does, its contents 
sound for a time indefinite, it will be as ser- 
viceable in carrying the dairyman’s herd, with 
full udders, through the summer’s’ scorching 
droughts, as in maintaining warmth and vigor 
in winter’s perishing reign. 

SILVER COINAGE. (See Br-Merariio 
Srawparp and Fryanoss, Unirep StTaTes.) 

SOTHERN, Epwarp Askew, comedian, died 
in London, January 20th. He was born in 
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Liverpool, April 1, 1830. Intended by his par- 
ents for a clergyman, he embraced the his- 
trionic profession soon after reaching his ma- 
jority, and going to America he made his first 
appearance in the Boston National Theatre as 
Dr. Pangloss in “The Heir at Law.” Accord- 
ing to his own account of his first years on the 
stage, that part of his career was occupied with 
his being constantly dismissed for incapacity. 
In Laura Keene’s Theatre, in New York, he 
succeeded in gaining a footing, and after play- 
ing a variety of parts for five years, he in 
1858 took up the character of Lord Dundreary 
in ‘The American Cousin.” It was a subordi- 
nate part in the play, but, perceiving its possi- 
bilities, he gave it a new turning and added 
gradually a great variety of details. In this 
vole he became the most popular actor of ec- 
centric comedy of the day in New York, and 
afterward in London. In 1864 he appeared 
as David Garrick in T. W. Robertson’s play of 
that name, and proved that his strength was not 
limited to farcical comedy alone. His reputation 
was chietly based on those two impersonations. 
A long list of pieces were written for him by 
the leading comic writers of England, such as 
Tom Taylor, Byron, and Oxenford. Though 
very popular in England, he was more attached 
to the American stage, on which he first at- 
tained success, and on which, before his vigor- 
ous constitution broke down, he was regarded 
as the most amusing and attractive actor. His 
acting was marked by refinement and quiet 
humor, and the refinement preserved in the 
farcical touches which he gave to the character 
of Dundreary was the key to his success. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. The debt of South 
Carolina amounts to $6,642,821. It is all 
funded or being funded at 6 per cent interest. 
The deficiency bonds, amounting to $562,577, 
mature in 1888, and the consols, amounting to 
$5,887,944, in 1893. The Agricultural College 
scrip, amounting to $191,800, is a permanent 
investment. The sinking fund commissioners 
are not able to apply the funds in their hands 
to the retirement of bonds, as the market price 
has gone above par, and they are restrained 
from paying more by their regulations. The 
green consol bonds, which have been decided 
by the courts to be only valid for a part of 
their face value, are being converted into the 
new, brown consols, the coupons of which are 
receivable for State taxes. 

The revenues of the State are derived from 
a royalty on the phosphates dug in the naviga- 
ble streams, and a general taxlevy. The phos- 
phate royalty was greater in 1880-81 than in 
any previous year, and is likely to increase 
still more. It amounted to $121,541, and, with 
a tax levy of 1:4 mill on the dollar, was suf- 
ficient to defray the current expenditures. The 
interest on the public debt was met by a fur- 
ther levy of 2°5 mills, making the general tax 
levy 3°9 mills. 

The session of the Legislature opened No- 
vember 22d. The principal measure passed 
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before the adjournment for the holidays was a 
general stock law for the State. The repeal 
of the lien law was proposed but was defeated. 
Proposed amendments in the election laws led 
to an excited discussion. The principal change 
proposed was the adoption of a registration 
law. In the draughted bill, not only was 
every voter required to register, and furnish 
proofs on the demand of the supervisor of 
his identity and residence, but also to pay a 
fee for the registration. In the debates, this 
and similar clauses calculated to restrict the 
exercise of the franchise were stricken out. 
With these stringent provisions for registra- 
tion, amounting to a limitation of suffrage, it 
was proposed to impose effectual regulations 
against frauds and tissue-paper ballots, etc. A 
bill was brought in requiring all ballots to be 
of uniform size and printed on plain white 
paper. Separate ballots were to be deposited 
for the State, legislative, and county offices, 
congressional candidates, presidential electors, 
etc., there being eight different boxes for the 
different classes of offices. Only one voter 
was to be admitted at a time. There was 
much opposition in both parties to the com- 
promise involved in the proposed election 
laws. The discussion was not over at the time 
of the recess. Laws were passed to render 
the liquor acts of the preceding session more 
effectual. A revised code of the statutes was 
adopted. In the previous session, commissions 
had been appointed for the consideration of 
amendments in the railroad, militia, election, 
tax laws, ete. One of these commissions was 
intrusted with the duty of proposing a plan 
for amending the Constitution. The minority 
report of the commission was adopted by the 
Legislature. This proposed that the Constitu- 
tion should be revised by the action of a Con- 
stitutional Convention, instead of by the direct 
vote of the people on the proposed amend- 
ments. This mode wasin accordance with the 
former practice, but was strongly opposed to 
the general popular sentiment, which feared 
that the constitutional rights most highly 
treasured by the masses—universal suffrage, 
free education, and homestead exemption— 
might be swept away by the convention if its 
action was made final. 

The general stock Jaw made a sweeping 
change in the rights of farmers and the condi- 
tions of agriculture. It was felt to be directed 
against the small farmers, particularly the 
negro tenant farmers, and to have the same 
object as the repeal of the lien law would have 
had. It provided that it shall not be lawful 
for owners of live-stock to permit their ani- 
mals to run at large beyond the limits of their 
own land. Persons finding strange animals on 
their land may demand of their owners fifty 
cents for each horse, mule, swine, or horned ani- 
mal, and twenty-five cents for each sheep, goat, 
etc., and recover damages for any injury sus- 
tained. Stray animals seized and unclaimed 
shall be advertised and sold by the county au- 
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thorities. The effect of this law is to require 
owners of stock to fence in their animals, in- 
stead of obliging the growers of crops to erect 
fences for their protection. The law goes into 
operation at the end of the year 1882. The 
brief period allowed was felt to be a great hard- 
ship, and was supposed to be one of the causes 
of the sudden migration of negro farmers and 
laborers from Edgefield and other counties 
which took place in the winter of 1881. Some 
counties which engage principally in stock- 
raising were exempted on the condition that a 
boundary-fence should be built around each 
county at the expense of the people residing 
therein. 

In December one of the sudden migratory 
movements of the colored population of the 
South which have become familiar under the 
name of “exodus,” commenced in Edgefield 
County. The failure of the crops in 1881 had 
impoverished the colored farmers. The stock 
law was considered unbearable, as they could 
not build fences to inclose their cattle at once, 
and would thus be unable to keep live-stock at 
all. The proposed registration law supplied 
them, moreover, with a political motive. They 
had made inquiries about the conditions and 
prospects of settlers in Arkansas, and received 
favorable reports. The movement was pre- 
meditated, and had been publicly discussed and 
prepared for in the three or four months pre- 
ceding. The start was made on the 24th of 
December, and before the 81st as many as 
5,000 had left their homes in this county. The 
county was thus stripped in one week of one 
fifth of the laboring population. The section 
known as the Ridge, extending from Lexing- 
ton County boundary along the line of the 
Charlotte, Columbia and Augusta Railroad to 
Trenton, twenty-four miles long and four or 
five miles broad, was left with scarcely a sin- 
gle laborer. The emigrating negroes com- 
plained that their efforts for ten years to ob- 
tain a living and improve their condition had 
failed on account of the exorbitant rents and 
prices of provisions, and that their political 
rights were denied them, their ballots were 
not counted, and they were not eyen permitted 
to sign petitions against the passage of the 
stock law, which would make existence im- 
possible for them. The majority of the emi- 
grants worked under a tenancy system. They 
rented land and paid a stipulated quantity of 
cotton for each acre. <A bale of ginned cotton 
was paid for from six to ten acres of land. The 
tenant furnished his own fertilizers, stock, and 
tools. The soil was very thin, and required a 
large quantity of guano. In other parts of the 
county the one third, or share system, of ten- 
ancy is in operation. From these districts 
very few of the negroes joined the exodus. 
Under this system the planters furnish the 
stock and implements, and receive two thirds 
of the crop. They also furnish the negroes 
with their supplies, and exact less exorbitant 
prices than the merchants. The profits charged 
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by the merchants, notwithstanding their first 
lien on the crop, are said to be not less on the 
average than forty per cent. A large number 
of the emigrants—as many as one thousand— 
removed to Beaufort Oounty instead of to Ar- 
kansas. In the Sea Islands the Republicans 
have the lead, and a considerable colonization 
of negroes from the northern and middle coun- 
ties of the State had been going on before. 
Besides the prospects presented to farmers 
there was an active demand for labor at higher 
wages in the phosphate-mines. Similar causes 
attracted many to Charleston, Colleton, and 
Hampton Counties. The movement was not 
confined to Edgefield County, but spread to 
different parts of Central and Northern South 
Carolina. 

There were in attendance in the public 
schools in 1881 a total number of 133,458 pu- 
pils, 61,339 white and 72,119 colored. The 
number of schools in operation was 3,057; the 
number of teachers employed 3,249. The 
average session was 33 months. There were 
84 more schools and 78 more teachers than in 
the preceding year. The school fund for the 
year was in the neighborhood of $420,000. 
The constitutional school-tax of two mills is 
collected and disbursed by the county authori- 
ties. The financial management of the school 
fund is now satisfactory, and all claims are 
promptly paid; whereas in 1877 there were 
$209,940 in unliquidated orders outstanding in 
the different counties, and these were sold in 
the market for twenty-five cents and less on 
the dollar. Many of the counties have cleared 
off all their past indebtedness. 

The fund donated by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the establishment of agricultural and 
mechanical schools is applied to the support 
of two schools. One is the school at Orange- 
burg connected with Claflin College, devoted 
to the instruction of colored youth, in which 
390 students were taught during the year. 
The other is a similar school for white youth, 
more recently opened at Columbia, in which 
there were 59 students in attendance. It is 
proposed to re-open the old Military Academy 
at Charleston when the United States Govern- 
ment restores to the possession of the State 
the Citadel, which it has occupied as a military 

ost. 
7 The Penitentiary, in 1881, for the first time 
sustained itself and made the necessary per- 
manent improvements out of the earnings of 
the convicts, leaving untouched, in the Treas- 
ury, an appropriation of $23,000 for prison 
improvements, and having a cash balance of 
$15,000 ahead. The system of leasing out the 
convicts it is thought necessary to retain for 
the present; but improvements in the methods 
are proposed, such as having the overseers and 
guards appointed and paid by the penitentiary 
authorities; leasing them only for work which 
does not require them to be removed from 
place to place, and requiring the contractors to 
build suitable barracks; and avoiding special 
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legislation directing the prison authorities to 
lease out the convicts for specific and local en- 
terprises. The employment of the convicts 
upon the large State plantations below Colum- 
bia has not been attended with success. 

The Lunatic Asylum absorbs over one third 
of the aggregate current expenditures of the 
State. The number of inmates in 1881 was 
490, all but twenty-five of whom were sup- 
ported by the State as paupers. To prevent 
the abuse of burdening the State with the sup- 
port of lunatics who should be maintained by 
their families, it is proposed to return to the 
system in use before the war, and require the 
counties to support those whom their officials 
send as paupers to the asylum, just as they are 
now required to levy the taxes for the mainte- 
nance of their other poor. 

The number of farms in South Carolina in- 
creased between 1870 and 1880, according to 
the census of 1880, from 51,889 to 938,864, or 
80°9 per cent, while the increase between 1850 
and 1860 had been from 29,967 to 83,171, or 
only 10°7 per cent. » The ratio of increase was 
considerably greater than in Georgia, which 
came nearest to South Carolina in the extent 
of the transformation which the land system 
has undergone, but which is not nearly as 
much confined to agriculture as is South Caro- 
lina. Of the 93,864 separate farms in the 
State, 46,645 were occupied by the owners, 
21,974 were rented for a fixed money rental, 
and 25,245 were worked on shares, Classified 
according to size, there were 7,153 farms un- 
der 10 acres in extent, of which 1,202 were 
farmed by their owners, 4,464 paid a fixed 
money rental, and 1,467 were worked on 
shares; 12,519 farms of between 10 and 20 
acres, of which 2,609 were farmed by owners, 
5,096 for a money rental, and 4,814 on shares; 
27,517 between 20 and 50 acres in extent, 
5,914 of which were occupied by the owners, 
8,443 paid a money rental, and 13,160 were 
worked on shares; 13,612 farms of between 
50 and 100 acres, 8,750 of which were farmed 
by the owners, 1,866 for a fixed rent, and 
2,996 on shares; 27,735 farms between 100 
and 500 acres in extent, of which 23,358 were 
farmed by the owners, 1,811 for a money rent- 
al, and 2,566 on shares; and 5,328 farms 
over 500 acres in extent, 4,812 of which were 
farmed by the owners, 294 on a money rental, 
and 222 on shares. 

The total value of farm-lands and improve- 
ments, implements, and live-stock, was re- 
ported in the three last decennial censuses as 
follows: 








FARMING CAPITAL, 1880. 1870. 1860. 
Farm lands and im- 

provements...... $68,677,482 | $44,808,763 | $139,652,508 
Implements and ma- 

(she) a 8,252,710 2,282,946 6,151,657 
Live-stock......... 12,279,412 | 12,443,510 23,984,465 





The acreage of improved and unimproved 
land at the different periods was as follows: 
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LAND. 1880. 1870. 1860. 
Improved land and mead’s.| 4,178,854 8,010,589 | 4,572,060 
Unimproved land ........ 7,276,051 | 9,094,741 | 11,628,859 





The increase in the area of improved land is 
largely due to the freedmen farmers, who, in 
their eagerness to commence for themselves, 
have settled on inferior and abandoned lands, 
and by the use of guano and phosphates ren- 
dered them productive. 

The amount of wages paid for farm-labor 
decreased, according to the census returns, 
from $7,404,297 in 1870 to $5,981,616 in 1880. 
The total value of farm produce was $41,967,- 
746 in 1880, against $41,909,402 in 1870. The 
number of horses, mules, and other domestic 
animals, reported in the three census years, 
was as follows: 








LIVE-STOCK. 1880. 1870. 1860. 
Horses of all ages......... 60,660 44,105 81,125 
Mules and asses.......... 67,005 41,327 56,446 
Working-oxen...........- 24,506 17,685 22,629 
Milch-cows.......00.02-0+ 189,S23 98,693 163,938 
Opler Cattley ceiereres sie.c/o.s'er= 199,243 182,925 820,209 
Beep s-iNaaanios ceieieins 147,758 124,594 283,509 
Biwiiaeyaiers eitieine ersitversielsiars'le 628,057 895,999 965,779 





The yield of some of the principal agricult- 
ural products as given by the census, was as 
follows: 








PRODUCT. 1880. 1870. 1860. 
RICO. TDS scceiatas sitas.s 5kie = 62,948,537 |82,804,825 119,100,528 
Sorghum-sugar, lbs....... S220 dliencet pee | eekserarsieets 
Cane-sugar, hogsheads... . 234 1,055 198 
Sorghumi-molasses, gallons| 261,708 183,585 51,041 
Cane-molasses, gallons... . 152,807 ABE. BSB WV ercecie 
Milk sold or sent to fac- 
ory, callonS: semieicscte = QT 195 | PASI | ome 
Butter made on farms, Ibs.| 819,685 | 1,461,980 | 8,177,934 
Cheese made on farms, lbs. 16,026 169 1,543 
Potatoes, Irish, bushels... | _ 144,942 83,252 226,735 
Potatoes, sweet, bushels.. | 2,189,622 | 1,342,165 | 4,115,688 
Peas and beans, bushels... 788,844 460,378 | 1,728,074 
Honeya Ist. lvielsirstesiae 854,350 194,253 526,07T 
Wax, bsteadare fotnnates 26,780 11,404 40,479 
Wane; gallonsissiews scree 17,422 18,179 24,964 





The census returns are defective in many 
respects, so that some of the above figures give 
a false view of the state of agriculture in some 
particulars. The cotton acreage in 1880 was 
1,364,249, the crop of 1879~80 amounted to 
522,548 bales, as compared with 224,500 bales 
ten years before. The production has in- 
creased more than three times as fast as the 
population. 

The rice-plantations of the Carolinas and 
Georgia, which before the war produced 1'75,- 
000 tierces of 600 pounds, were destroyed and 
the cultivation discontinued during the war. 
It was commenced again in 186465, in which 
year the product amounted to 4,000 tierces, 
and has been gradually extended until the crop 
of 1880-’81 reached 115,000 tierces, The Caro- 
lina product increased from 48,000 tierces in 
187879 to 68,750 in 1879-80, and 69,000 in 
1880-’81. The product of North Carolina, in- 
cluded in these reports, is comparatively small. 
The rice-lands of South Carolina, which are 
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not suitable for any other crop, give employ- 
ment to thousands of the colored people, who 
were thrown upon their own resources after 
the war. 

Phosphate-mining almost ceased in Charles- 
ton, and it was suspended altogether in Beau- 
fort and Port Royal, in the autumn of 1879, in 
consequence of the cessation of the foreign de- 
mand, owing to the overstocking of the mar- 
kets the previous year, and owing also to a 
decline in the domestic demand for phosphates. 
The home demand began immediately to re- 
vive, and became greater than before, owing to 
the growing consumption of the Northwestern 
States. The domestic consumption of Caro- 
lina rock was 107,348 tons, against 60,899 tons 
in 1879-80. The English demand also became 
active again in the beginning of 1881, and the 
companies had more orders than they could 
fill at prices 85 or 40 per cent higher than 
those of the year preceding. The first ship- 
ment of crude rock was made in 1867. There 
have been taken out altogether about 2,000,000 
tons. The consumption and exports since 1875 
have been as follows: 





Foreign Domestic 


YEAR. nore mete Consumed. Total. 

70,546 82,560 19,684 122,790 

75,815 88,2381 18,850 132,626 

102,767 47,053 13,400 163,220 

121,742 68,946 17,635 210,828 

119,566 60,899 18,900 199,865 

SSO re Saja nario 61,875 107,348 22,040 190,763 
PSSL Sse salen 0 84,998 107,170 81,000 178,168 





The profits earned on the crude article are 
very large, the total cost of mining and wash- 
ing, including the royalty of one dollar a ton 
on marine phosphate rock, not exceeding three 
dollars a ton, and the selling price averaging 
seven dollars or over. The manufacture of 
commercial fertilizers, the basis of which is the 
Carolina phosphate-rock, is even more profita- 
ble, and is one of the most flourishing branches 
of manufacture carried on in Southern cities. 
The product of the factories engaged in grind- 
ing the rock and preparing the fertilizers in and 
around Charleston was in 1881 over 100,000 
tons, having doubled since 1878. The ship- 
ping price of these fertilizers ranges above twen- 
ty dollars a ton. The capital invested in South 
Carolina in mining and manufacturing phos- 
phates is from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000. There 
are between 5,000 and 6,000 persons employed 
in the industry. In land-mining the rock is 
got out with picks and shovels. In the river- 
bed the excavation is done by hand picking, by 
dredging, and by tongs. The State has col- 
lected altogether $700,000 of royalty on the 
marine or river phosphates. The thickness of 
the nodular stratum varies from a few inches 
to two and a half feet, the latter depth being 
very rarely observed. Ordinarily the thick- 
ness is from six to fifteen inches, and averages 
about eight. Where the deposit exceeds fif- 
teen inches in thickness, the depth rarely ex- 
tends beyond a limited area, and is generally 
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due to a local accumulation, or it is the result 
of the accidental superposition of a few large 
nodules. The yield per acre of clean and dry 
rock varies from 300 to 1,200 tons. The aver- 
age yield of land-beds now worked is 700 to 
800 tons to the acre. The magnitude of the 
deposits has been estimated as low as 5,000,000 
tons and as high as 576,000,000 tons. The 
latest estimates are the largest, and it is sup- 
posed that the phosphate deposits already 
known are practically inexhaustible. The ship- 
ments to England are now made principally 
direct from Bull River instead of from Charles- 
ton; 86,000 tons were sent from Bull River to 
foreign ports, and 55,000 tons coastwise in 1881. 
Following is the population of the State by 
counties in 1880, as compared with 1870: 




















COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. 
ADHevibe rad seesctecse cess 40,815 81,129 
UAT con ee nek ages one viele Adare PBIIBR eG Rest 
BATIG OPE OH ie-5 isis afer eys oma Pars: oon, 83,612 24,049 
ASHEN Wr Ol Omari gers <8 'eia vin.c'saie 89,857 85,724 
ISORULOLE >t lo\e!saio westerners 80,176 84,359 
@harlestons} 2.5462. os acct - 102,800 88,863 
WHERE oe caicine es a sen secs 24.153 18,805 
Chesterfield. . 16,345 10,584 
Clarendon... 19,190 14,038 
Colleton..... ababhtnwe 36,386 25,410 
IDEA GCOS > > stecsrejs o'er on'o/0 84,435 26,243 
Wd goeldss cc. core ca mown 45,344 42,486 
MRITAGID SSS. 5.26 5 Ses eKree tase 27,765 19,888 
Georgetown..........+.0.+.- 19,618 16,161 
GrGeN VS Ses croc ss soe. ae sess 87,496 22,262 
Hamptont.... WAG TOT de oe ee 
Horwyces- 5 15,574 10,721 
Kershaw..... 21,538 11,754 
PNCRSEOR), Pa acis o cok eotelosias 16,903 12,087 
Laurent ee sestinede bk onsets 29,444 22,536 
WLOX STOW, sen sciee <seievwisisie 18,564 12,988 
Marionie).22 a his te dace ee oes 84,10T 22,160 
Marlborough..........---+.- 20,598 11,814 
Newberry setts 26,45T 20,775 
Oconee...... 16,256 10,536 
Orangeburg 41,395 16,865 
Pickens...... 14,339 10,269 
Betclai dacs eco esia ose cies «wis 28,573 23,025 
Spartanburg.........--.+..+ 40,4119 25,784 
Ba POR eeicisia slovja.s/e\elsioie.n sleis 87,037 25,268 
BOR ee see sie isie sicaney ei 24,080 19,248 
Williamsburg..............- 24,110 15,489 
BGG Mee chad ol cts steicietestimieis ee 30,713 24,286 

PWG Stale eres ene. doo<s 995,577 | 705,606 








The centennial anniversary of the battle of 
Cowpens was commemorated by the unveiling 
of a statue of General Daniel H. Morgan at 
Spartanburg. The statue was executed in ac- 
cordance with a resolution of Congress by J. Q. 
A. Ward, of New York, a well-known sculp- 
tor. The arrangements were not completed 
in time for holding the ceremonies on the an- 
niversary day of the battle, January 17th,t and 
they were consequently deferred to May 11th. 
The statue is a bronze figure of the famous 





* In 1871, from parts of Barnwell, Edgefield, Lexington, 
and Orangeburg. 

+ In 1878, from part of Beaufort. 

+ At the battle of Cowpens General Morgan won a decisive 
victory over Colonel Tarleton, who was sent by Cornwallis to 
drive him from his position between the Broad and Pacolet 
Rivers in December, 1780, The American force was retreat- 
ing in order to occupy a safer position when overtaken by 
the British detachment, which was superior in numbers and 
much better equipped, at a wood known as Hannah’s Cow- 

ens, from the fact that a grazier, named Hannah, confined. 
Bis cattle in it. Hence the name of the battle. The Ameri- 
can riflemen finally put the British to flight. 
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partisan warrior, nine feet high, standing upon 
a lofty pedestal. He is in the fringed and 
moceasined dress of his rifle brigade. The 
statue was designed after a portrait by Colo- 
nel Trumbull. At the unveiling the ceremo- 
nies were conducted by Governor Hagood, and 
ex-Governor Hampton and Mr. Higginson de- 
livered orations. 

SPAIN (Las Espaftas), a kingdom of 
Southern Europe. Reigning sovereign, <Al- 
fonso XII (son of the ex-Queen Isabel IT), 
born November 28, 1857; proclaimed King 
of Spain, at Madrid, December 31, 1874; as- 
sumed the government January 9, 1875; mar- 
ried January 23, 1878, to Princess Maria de 
las Mercedes (youngest daughter of the Duke 
de Montpensier), born June 24, 1860, died 
June 26, 1878; married in second nuptials 
November 29, 1879, to the Archduchess Maria 
Christina of Austria (daughter of the late 
Archduke Charles Ferdinand of Austria), born 
July 21, 1858. Issue of the second union is a 
daughter, Maria de las Mercedes, born Septem- 
ber 11, 1880, Princess of Asturias. 

The Council of Ministers of February 8, 
1881, was (with some exceptions) composed 
as follows: President of the Council, Don 
Pedro Manuel Sagasta; Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Don Antonio Aguilar, Marquis de la 
Vega de Armijo (March 18, 1880); Minister 
of Grace and Justice, Don Alfonso Martinez; 
Minister of Finance, Don Tomaro F. Camacho 
(March 18, 1881); Minister of the Interior, 
Don Francisco Victor Gonzalez (February 9, 
1879); Minister of War, General A. Martinez 
Campos (February 9, 1881); Minister of Ma- 
rine, Vice-Admiral Don F. de Pavia y Pa- 
via; Minister of Commerce and Agriculture, 
Don 8S. L. Albareda; Minister of the Colonies, 
Don F. de Leony Castillo. The Spanish En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotenti- 
ary tothe United States is Don F. Barca. The 
United States Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to Spain is the Hon. Han- 
nibal Hamlin (accredited July, 1881). The 
Spanish Consul-General at New York is Don 
Hipélito de Uriarte. 

Spain, with an area (including the Balearic 
and the Canary Islands) of 195,774 square 
miles, is divided into forty-nine provinces, and 
has a population of 16,625,860, according to 
the census of December, 1877. 

The rate of increase of population during 
the last hundred years does not exceed seventy 
per cent. In 1768 the population was esti- 
mated at 9,307,800; in 1789 it had reached 
10,061,480; in 1797 it was more than 12,000,- 
000; in 1820 it had fallen to 11,000,000; and 
in 1828 it had again risen to 12,000,000. 

The five largest cities numbered, in 1877: 
Madrid, 397,690 inhabitants; Barcelona, 249,- 
106; Valencia, 148,856 ; Seville, 133,938 ; Ma- 
laga, 115,882. 

The colonial possessions of Spain, with their 
areas and populations (census of December, 
1877), are as follows: 
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COLONIES. Area'in + | Population. 
square miles. 
AMERICA, 
OUbS ea ooiecte ccoamnie nascent stg iatee 43,220 1,894,516 
IPORtOWRICO Saire ctentenmesin sivere septaees 8,550 646,362 
Total in America . <2. ..ccsc0+0s 46,770 2,040,878 
ABIA, So aay id ce 
Philippine Islands.......... 65,100 4,319,269 
Caroline Islands and Palaos. 905 28,300 
Marian Islands............. 420 5,610 
Motal-TaVA Bia sol ssrere<:<10 setnts eee ole 66,425 4,352,879 
AYRIcA. S| 
Fernando Po and Anabon.......... 483 5,590 
Grand total castes es eck cares 118,678 6,399,347 








The following tables will serve to show the 
amount and sources of the national revenue, 
and the amount and branches of the expendi- 
ture, as estimated in the budget for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1878: 








REVENUE. Pesetas. * 
MDineck taxes. ceases cccce shee re eects ce 287,200,000 
Andinechtaxessime ace csacioste nee res. 209,000,000 
Sale of national property .. 1,287,500 
State monopolies.......... « 219,425,000 
Colonial revenue..............- 5,000,000 
Exemption from military service........ ........-- 
UNAS Fo a icisias ee vialcls oicdisinia is sistaininisinig’s 2,500,000 
MOLD erateislaare ofarsiler nace sec sileisae ios 736,000,000 
EXPENDITURE, Pesetas. 
Civil Mister mater ce sciesitesie sate cuetsid 9,500,000 
Wonbos mace tietsieiceillerenieidere® ai ioidosicieh elekoneeryels 
INStIONAL GGG, «ais nc oie alc'eiclalels os = sieleias 249,725,000 
Compensations for privileges ........... -2++2.--- 
PRONG ONS eee cies sere eleeeeietele steele: ete 44,675,000 
Presidency of the Council............... 1,250,000 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs............. 8,250,000 
ss OF FINANCE !. Jecese csies lee cies oe 188,000,000 
es OP MUBtCO Heao. sa ccteeis stezels skies 43,225,000 
us OTM BES ecciseieisisie . 122,275,000 
ee of Marine ....... 26,475,000 
st of the Interior ... .. 40,800,000 
ie of Commerce and Agriculture.. 48,900,000 
ee OL COLOMIOS pe meleciseice sale sree sie 1,317,500 
Mota eierteiatseisels stasis eeeisers eeise i 785,750,000 


In the budgets for the years 1878-79, 1879- 
80, and 1880-81, approved by Congress, the 
estimated revenue and expenditure stood, re- 
spectively, as follows: 








YEARS. Revenue, Expenditure, 

Pesetas. Pesetas, 
DB Rebeca sees nsec bee's 750,630,202 T58,177,865 
MB TO=2B0 or stelatris vizio sileiaw.on nae" 18,478,388 806,590,940 
FESS EIS oeicre lois eins sisieveiaisie <4 791,650,792 836,651,193 


The amount and main branches of the na- 
tional debt were set down as follows, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1880: 


Pesetas, 
Siateldeht,swwietemeieesculees scisjelbeesiae 9,696,616,650 
Special Treasury debt.............+06 1,005,564,500 
Floating debt on December 1, 1879... . 57,000,000 
MOLI scinessieraatdiaie lets pd nisiets Gos ciniatace 10,759,181,000 


On Jan. 1, 1881, the amount stood at. 12,528,742,862 


On October 4, 1881, the Minister of Finance 
laid before the Cortes the financial plans for 
1882-83, including the supplementary budget 





* The peseta equals 20 cents, 
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for the second half of 1881-82. The reading 
of the statement, owing to the unusually large 
number of projects set forth (twenty-four in 
all), occupied nearly four hours. Sefior Ca- 
macho has achieved a triumph, in presenting 
for the first time for.many years in Spain a 
balanced budget. He commenced by saying 
that he was prepared to pay the additional 
one fourth per cent on the general debt, as pro- 
vided by the law of 1876. After recapitulating 
various internal administrative economies and 
new indirect taxes, estimated to yield some 
75,000,000 pesetas annually, by which the in- 
creased interest on the general debt, and the 
reduction of certain existing taxes, would be 
more than covered, he deprecated the misman- 
agement of his predecessors, and proceeded to 
the article relating to the conversion of the 
privileged debts. These, which include all debts 
except the external and internal three’s, and the 
railway obligations, amounting in all to £330,- 
000,000 sterling, are absorbed in an emission of 
£72,000,000 four-per-cent stock at 85, redeem- 
able in forty years. He stated that the desire 
of the Government was to come to an imme- 
diate arrangement, on a basis of compensation 
and not of composition, with the bondholders, 
and for this purpose he asked the Cortes for 
authority to treat before January 1, 1882, when 
the existing law would give him such author- 
ity. The minister clearly intimated that the 
general conversion would be upon the basis of 
the privileged debt conversion now accom- 
plished. With regard to the customs tariffs, a 
gradual reduction in conformity with the law 
of 1869—the Figuerola law—would be made, 
thus harmonizing the Catalonian interests with 
those of the rest of the country. The pro- 
posals of Sefior Camacho met with almost uni- 
versal approval, and telegrams from most of 
the commercial centers of the country, not ex- 
cepting Catalonia, the province most affected 
by the free-trade principles indicated in the 
budget, proved that the impression throughout 
the country was most favorable. The decided 
improvement in Spanish credit materially af- 
fects certain private interests, reducing to 
reasonable limits the heavy rates of interest 
which bankers and capitalists obtained in ne- 
gotiations with the State. The banking com- 
munity, however, generally highly approved 
Sefior Camacho’s schemes, remarkable at once 
for a bold and prudent policy, which, it is freely 
admitted, even by the strongest opponents of 
the present Government, will permanently 
raise the standard of the national credit. The 
colonial representatives were enthusiastic in 
their eulogy of the change in the laws of cabo- 
taje, or shipping, between the Peninsula and 
the colonies, the result of which would, they 
thought, be to draw closer the union with the 
mother-country, and practically establish what 
has hitherto been but a political theory—the 
colonies as provinces of Spain. 

On November 6th, at a meeting of the 
Budget Committee of the Cortes, under the 
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presidency of Sefior Moret y Prendergast, the 
projects of law presented by Sefior Camacho 
for the conversion of the privileged two per 
cents and the floating debt, and for the final 
settlement of the general debt, were unani- 
mously approved. Commencing from the fol- 
lowing week, immediately after the termina- 
tion of the debate on the royal speech, the 
Cortes were to hold two sittings daily until all 
the measures relating to the finance adminis- 
trative reforms and the budget should be dis- 
posed of. Sefior Cosgayon, Finance Minister 
under a Liberal-Oonservative Government, 
made (December 7th) a somewhat spiritless 
attack upon the proposals of the reorganization 
of Spanish finance and the plans of Sefior 
Camacho, claiming for the Conservative party 
at all events a share of the credit for the im- 
proved financial position. Sefior Camacho, in 
an energetic and convincing speech, which 
carried the entire House with him, defended 
and justified his schemes of reform, and on 
concluding was warmly congratulated by mem- 
bers of all shades. It appeared evident that 
the party spirit which usually runs so high in 
Spain would not be allowed to interfere in this 
vitally important question for the entire coun- 
try. Sefior Camacho might fairly count upon 
aid from all parties in order to render his mea- 
sures successful. He stated that at the end of 
the year (1881) the floating debt would not ex- 
ceed 175,000,000 pesetas. On December 13th 
was published a contract with the Bank of Spain 
for the conversion of the amortizable privi- 
leged debts in an emission of a four-per-cent 
stock to the amount of £72,000,000 sterling, 
authorized under Article I of the law of the 
9th of the same month. The most important 
clause, as affecting the foreign holders of the 
two-per-cent stock, was that the Finance Min- 
ister recognized their rights in the substantial 
form of giving an additional two per cent be- 
yond the price of 50 fixed for the interior, thus 
compensating them for their loss by exchange, 
and bringing up the value slightly in excess of 
the difference which existed in their favor at 
the time of the original emission. Sefior Ca- 
macho has sought and obtained a solution of 
this delicate point in an equitable if not liberal 
sense, leaving at the same time perfect free- 
dom of action to the foreign creditors to ac- 
cept or not the proposition. Among the hold- 
ers of the foreign two per cents at Madrid, 
the unexpected concession was eagerly ac- 
cepted, and Sefior Camacho, by his regard to 
strict equity, seemed determined to raise the 
Spanish credit to a higher level than ever be- 
fore reached. The next operation to complete 
the minister’s scheme for the reform of the 
national debts related to the three-per-cent 
general debt, which was to be proceeded with 
immediately. 

In the budget of Cuba for 1879 the receipts 
were estimated at $60,132,638, and the ex- 
penditure at $56,764,688. 

The peace strength of the Spanish army for 
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1879-80 was fixed by law at 90,000, as fol- 
lows: 59,993 foot; 12,783 horse; 9,955 artil- 
lery; and 4,168 engineers. In time of war 
the strength is to be raised to 480,000. The 
strength of the army for Cuba was fixed at 
38,000; for the Philippines at 15,500; and for 
Porto Rico at 3,346. 

The fleet in 1879 consisted of 121 steamers, 
of 21,576 horse-power, with 525 guns, 

The imports in 1879 were of the total value 
of 448,300,000 pesetas, and the exports 503,- 
900,000 pesetas. 

The merchant navy on January 1, 1880, con- 
sisted of 1,578 sailing-vessels, aggregating 325,- 
036 tons, and 226 steamers, with an aggregate 
of 135,814 tons; total, 1,804 vessels and 460,- 
850 tons. 

The length of railroads in operation on Jan- 
uary 1, 1878, was 3,875 miles. 

The number of post-offices in 1880 was 
2,536; the number of letters sent, 81,422,000; 
postal-cards, 1,045,000; packages of printed 
matter and samples, 5,703,000; newspapers, 
40,247,000; total, 128,417,000. 

The length of the Government telegraph 
lines in 1879 was 9,920 miles, and that of the 
wires 25,831 miles. The number of Govern- 
ment stations was 349, and of private and rail- 
road stations 91. The number of inland dis- 
patches was 1,334,963; of foreign dispatches, 
377,145; of official dispatches, 300,640; total, 
2,012,748 dispatches. 

The exports from the Island of Cuba for 
1878 were of the value of $70,881,525. The 
principal articles exported were as follows: 
Sugar, $53,830,931; molasses, $2,734,094; ci- 
gars, $7,294,224; tobacco, $5,485,163. 

The number of vessels entered at the port of 
Havana in 1880 was as follows: 




















FLAGS, No. of vessels. Tons, 

Wnited States... 5. .s.- ssn. 663) 493,550 
SSOAMIS Miers prey viers sirietsle i -tele le eas 491 291,481 
BYUEIS Iie eee nicler rise cia isle tai tale 151 120,180 
Gorman. onesies Haat aihasvere 36 85,78T 
French..... 33 56,889 
Norwegian...... a 39 15,212. 
QUOTE. jc cane ecco altawing nels 13 7,582 

otal saan iccevisicial cette « 1,426 1,020,131 





The length of railways in operation on the 
island is 863 miles. The length of telegraph 
lines in 1880 was 1,127 miles, with 187 sta- 
tions. 

Among the American produetions most in 
demand in Cuba are those hereafter tran- 
scribed from a dispatch of United States Con- 
sul Roosevelt,* to the Department of State, 
under date February 1, 1881: 

Agricultural Implements.—Piows, cultivators rakes, 
hoes, forks, coffee-cleaners, machetes or cane-knives, 
sausage-meat cutters, bagazo-spreaders, sugar-mills, 
portable railroads, sheep-shears, corn-shellers, spades, 
and shovels. 

Sugar - Machines. — Mills, centrifugal apparatus, 
vacuum-pans, stampers for hogsheads and box sugars, 
fire-brick. 








* At the port of Matanzas. 
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Glassware.—Lamps for pemoleuns goblets, tum- 
blers, lightning-road insulators, glass tubes, vases, 
and window-panes. 

Domestic Utensils,—All sorts of hardware, such as 
pots, pans, cups, stoves, coffee and tea pots, sieves, 
mortars and pestles, etc. ; crockery, tubes, buckets, 
dippers, coffee and pepper mills. 

Cutlery.—Knives, forks, spoons, carving-knives, 
and potato-knives. 

Hurdware.—Al\ sorts of carpenter’s and builder’s 
tools, planing-machines, molding-machines, machin- 
ery for making windows and shutters, hand-drills 
or foot-power drills, turning and mortising machines, 
band-saws, hand-saws, chisels, scroll-saws of the 
large kind, carving instruments, etc.; paints, espe- 
cially fire-proof paints, putty, lubricating and paint 
oils. 

Clothing.—Shirting, calicoes, lighter classes of 
woolen goods; shoes, if made according to the Cuban 
pattern—sharp points, high instep, and narrow; but- 
tons, thread, linings, ete. 

Soaps.—Vhe cheaper sorts, and small importations 
of fine. 

Stationery of all sorts. 

Locomotives and all sorts of railroad supplies. 

Sewing-machines, hand and treadle. 


In the royal speech, read at the opening of 
the Cortes, on December 30, 1880, was point- 
ed out the progress achieved in the country 
from the time of the accession of King Alfonso 
XU, and on January 19, 1881, the debate on 
that speech was concluded. Sefior Sagasta, 
the leader of the Liberal-Dynastic party, in an 
intemperate but telling speech, attacked the 
Government on all points of their policy, and 
accused Sefior Canovas of remaining in power 
for his own self-interest at the sacrifice of the 
country, He drew a strong argument from 
English politics, where patriotism and liberty, 
he said, marked the policy of public men. 
Touching the question of finance, he said that 
increased taxation was impossible in the pres- 
ent overburdened condition of the people, and 
that the Finance Minister, in his project for 
the arrangement of the debt, had contradicted 
all his arguments of last year. Sefior Cénovas 
replied that he owed his power, not to mili- 
tary influences, but to the will of the monarch, 
and that he would remain in power as long as 
he retained the confidence of the crown and 
of the majority of the Cortes. The House di- 
vided. For the Government 209 votes were 
recorded, and 65 against it. The opposition to 
Sefior Canova’s policy persisted, however, and 
gained such a majority as to lead to the dis- 
solution of the Cortes by a royal decree, under 
date February 9th. 

On September 20th were inaugurated the 
first Cortes under the Liberal-Dynastic Gov- 
ernment of Sefior Sagasta. The speech read 
by King Alfonso on that occasion was noted as 
an expression of the essential spirit of liber- 
alism. His Majesty began by congratulating 
himself and the newly elected representatives 
of the country on the confidence which they 
had inspired, and invited them to improve the 
present situation and develop those opportuni- 
ties which the future so strongly promised. 
He heartily desired the definitive alliance of 
the two elements which compose the political 
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community in Spain by giving satisfaction to 
the one, with the traditional symbol of mon- 
archy, and tranquillizing the other with re- 
spect to the due development of liberal ideas. 
‘Spain enjoys to-day the benefit of universal 
peace. The relations with the Holy See and 
with the foreign powers are most cordial, and 
the satisfactory result of the negotiations * 
with the French Republic on the Saida ques- 
tion once more proves the firm friendship ex- 
isting between the two countries. The pref- 
erential attention of the Government will be 
given to the negotiations for commercial trea- 
ties pending with Great Britain, France, and 
Venezuela, and the necessary steps will be 
taken to prepare new treaties with the Span- 
ish-American republics. Early attention will 
be called to the codification of the general laws 
of the country, to the reorganization of the 
army, and to an increase of the material of the 
nayy, with a view to rendering that service 
worthy of its glorious and ancient traditions, 
Public works and public instruction will by 
no means be left without attention. Cuba and 
Porto Rico now enjoy the same civil rights as 
their brethren of the Peninsula, and the aboli- 
tion of the tobacco monopoly in the Philip- 
pines has put an end to an odious servitude, 
and will, no doubt, open up a new era of pros- 
perity to the [Philippine] Archipelago.” 

Referring to the royal remark concerning 
cordial relations with the foreign powers, it 
may not be inopportune here to transcribe the 
views of a correspondent of the London 
‘““Times”’ on the subject of the feeling toward 
Spain. ‘As for the singular rumor of Ger- 
many seeking to produce estrangement be- 
tween France and Spain,” writes that corre- 
spondent under date June 80th, “the moment 
would be ill-chosen for such an idea. Never, 
as has been shown by the tone of the Spanish 
press and nation during the Tunis affair, have 
France and Spain been more cordial friends. 
It is even affirmed that M. Jules Ferry, to whom 
his friends attribute somewhat broad views on 
international policy, has spoken of the readi- 
ness of France to embrace an opportunity of 
introducing Spain into the European concert. 
Such an act would certainly be warmly appre- 
ciated by a nation whose pride is hurt at its ex- 
clusion from the great councils of Europe, and 
which deserves encouragement in its efforts to 
recover lost ground. Her young King is popu- 
lar, and has shown himself a liberal sovereign; 
her embassadors are men who earn respect and 
esteem, her old strifes seem to be allayed, her 
finances and resources are reviving, and there 
will be universal congratulation when her rep- 
resentatives again take their seats among those 
of the great powers.” 

A split, long foreshadowed, in the Repub- 
lican party became an accomplished fact in 
November, and, with the secession of Sefiores 
Oristino Martos, Montero Rios, and Echegaray, 


* Respecting the indemnities to be paid by the French Goy- 
ernment to the Spanish victims of Saida. 
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and other eminent adherents of the then fast- 
collapsing Revolutionary party led by Sefior 
Ruiz Zorrilla, there remained but an insignifi- 
cant fraction, ‘incapable of doing much mis- 
chief.” It was regarded as probable that the 
Martos section would unite with that of Sefior 
Oastelar, whose policy “only supports the idea 
of a republic if it can be obtained by peaceful 
and legitimate means.” 

The speech from the throne was voted upon 
November 16th (after a debate of three weeks), 
by a majority of 247 against 33, the Democratic- 
Monarchical party having abstained from vot- 
ing. The Ministers of Justice and Foreign 
Affairs defended their departments against the 
charges made by Sefiores Cénovas, Moret, and 
Oastelar. Sefior Sagasta, on the part of the 
Government, summed up on the entire discus- 
sion. He asserted that the country was hap- 
pier and far more prosperous under the present 
Liberal Government than under the previous 
Conservative Government. He particularly 
pointed out the improvement of credit at home 
and abroad. He said that his policy was one 
of conciliation, and intended to attract to a 
constitutional monarchy all the diverse polit- 
ical elements which had hitherto distracted the 
country, and he congratulated himself on the 
success of his efforts so far. He especially 
alluded to- the formation of the Democratic- 
Monarchical party, under Sefior Moret, which 
he welcomed with open arms, and the benevo- 
lent attitude of the Republicans—a contrast to 
their hostility to the Conservatives. He short- 
ened his speech so that he might not delay the 
introduction of Sefior Camacho’s plans of finan- 
cial reforms, which required immediate discus- 
sion and settlement. On Sefior Cénovas rising 
to speak a third time, an impatient fraction of 
the majority refused to hear him, and the vote 
was taken amid great noise and confusion. 

A question by a Ouban Senator as*to nego- 
tiations between the Spanish and British Gov- 
ernments for the return of Gibraltar to Spain, 
was replied to by the Marquis de la Vega de 
Armijo, who said that “‘the Government would 
act as the good of the country and the main- 
tenance of amicable relations with friendly na- 
tions required.” Replying to another Senator 
respecting the entry of the French troops into 
Morocco, the Foreign Minister stated that the 
point at which the French had arrived was de- 
batable ground, some uncertainty existing as to 
whether it belonged to Algeria or Morocco, but 
“in any case, the Government would not neg- 
lect Spanish interests.” 

Animated and prolonged debates in the 
Cortes were provoked by the publication, in 
the London “Gazette,” of a notice respecting 
the British settlement in Borneo, to which ter- 
ritory Spain urged a claim, based on a treaty 
with the Sultan Sooloo. In a Spanish note to 
the British Government, the grounds of that 
claim were recapitulated, and reliance expressed 
that England would do nothing to prejudice 
Spanish rights. Sefior Cafiamarque, a Liberal 
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deputy, imputed to the laches of the late Con- 
servative Government the present position of 
the English Company in North Borneo. The 
Marquis de la Vega de Armijo, replying on be- 
half of the Government, declined to enter into 
the question when negotiations were still pend- 
ing. Sefior Francisco Silvela, ex-Minister of the 
Interior in the previous Government, defended 
Sefior Collantes and his brother, the late For- 
eign Minister, from the charges made by Sefior 
Oafiamarque. He considered that the recogni- 
tion of the rights of Spain over Jolo obtained 
in the period referred to from England and 
Germany was greatly to the credit and not to 
the discredit of the Conservative Government. 
He pointed out that, according to modern in- 
ternational law, it was not sufficient to take 
nominal possession of barbarous countries in 
the name of any civilized state, and he quoted 
the authorities and practice to show that juris- 
diction must be actually exercised, directly or 
indirectly, by the states desirous to make good 
their title. Sefior Cénovas, summing up the de- 
bate on the part of the Conservative party, in- 
dorsed the remarks of Sefior Silvela, adding 
that it was impossible to deny the English 
Government’s right to the course adopted, and 
while he maintained the right of every nation, 
after discussion and investigation, to decide 
upon her own course of action, suited to the 
best interests of her subjects, he deprecated 
any step in this question tending to lead the 
Government into difficulties. 

The centenary of Calderon de la Barca, the 
“Shakespeare of Spain,” was celebrated at 
Madrid with great magnificence on May 22d. 
Seventy thousand visitors hurried to the capi- 
tal to witness the festivities—delegates from 
home and foreign corporations, including the 
Mayor of Rome, and the representative of the 
municipality of Paris. 

On October 11th the investiture of King Al- 
fonso with the Order of the Garter took place 
at the Royal Palace in Madrid. The investi- 
ture was performed with full ceremonies, for 
the first time in the case of a king of Spain 
for the last three hundred years. 

ST. GOTHARD RAILWAY AND TUN- 
NEL. The great tunnel of the St. Gothard 
Railway was officially opened for the passage 
of local trains during the last days of 1881. 
The railway of which the tunnel will form a 
part is designed to connect the North Sea with 
the Mediterranean by the most direct route, 
and passes through the chain of the Alps at a 
central point. It has been built by a Swiss 
company, assisted by German and Italian capi- 
tal, as a third transalpine route, and to pre- 
serve for Switzerland its share of the traffic 
between North European and Italian ports, 
which otherwise might be diverted from that 
country by the lines through the Mont Cenis 
Tunnel and the Brenner Pass of the Tyrol. 
The tunnel has been pronounced by engineers 
one of the greatest works, if not the greatest 
one, ever yet executed by man. It is about 
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14,900 metres or nearly nine miles long, ex- 
tending from Goeschenen, in the Canton Uri, 
1,109 metres or 3,604 feet above the sea, on 
the north, to Airolo, in the Canton Tessin, 
1,145 metres or 3,721 feet above the sea, on 
the south. The work has been eight years in 
execution, and its progress has been attended 
with some very skillful feats of engineering, and 
the invention and application of important im- 
provements in the machinery for carrying on 
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extensive borings in rocks. The work was be- 
gun under the direction of M. Louis Favre, engi- 
neer, who died during its progress, on July 19, 
1869, after having adopted the methods and 
machinery the employment of which insured 
its successful execution. The operations at St. 
Gothard were begun under the advantage of 
the possession of the experience, knowledge, 
and skill that had been gained in constructing 
the tunnel of Mont Cenis. 
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PROFILE ALONG THE LENGTH OF THE TUNNEL. 


The preliminary surveys were attended by 
difficulties which could be overcome only 
through the application of rare scientific in- 
genuity. The engineers of the tunnel of Mont 
Cenis had a point at the highest part of the 
ground from which they could see at once ob- 
jects indicating the positions of both openings. 
No such advantage existed at St. Gothard; and 
some of the summits in the way were so steep 
and so high that it was impracticable to at- 
tempt any direct tracing of the line of the tun- 
nel over the mountain. The relative positions 
of the two openings and the direction of the 
tunnel had then to be calculated indirectly, 
from triangulations. The directions and levels 
were ascertained in this method ; and observa- 
tories were then placed at the tunnel-mouths 
to serve as direction-points for the miners. At 
Goeschenen it was necessary, in order to get 
a long enough line of sight, to make borings 
of considerable length through two projecting 
rocks. The surveys, originally made by M. 
Gelpke, were verified by a second series of tri- 
angulations made in 1874, by another engineer, 
M. Koppe, on a different system. M. Gelpke 
had based his surveys on summits in the neigh- 
borhood, and had used triangles of only mod- 
erate size. M. Koppe made his triangles as 
large as possible, so that he might connect the 
two openings of the tunnel by a minimum 
number of intermediary stations. The two 
triangulations gave results agreeing within two 
seconds of direction with each other. M. Kop- 
pe also verified his survey practically by project- 
ing a line from the opening at Airolo toward a 
mast which he set up at the highest attainable 
point along the axis of the tunnel. Since he 
was not able to go toward this point from Goe- 
schenen, he went backward in the direction 
of the continuation of the tunnel-axis, ascend- 
ing the flanks of the mountain till he could 
observe the mast. Then, having directed his 
glass toward Goeschenen, he raised it verti- 
cally to the level of the mast, when he saw 


the pole almost in the center of his field of 
vision. The direction within the tunnel was 
verified by means of field-glasses fixed within 
the observatories, so far as they would answer, 
then by means of lamps hung on the line of 
the axis of the tunnel, and was verified from 
the observatories two or three times a year. 

The drilling of the rocks was done with ma- 
chines worked by compressed air, similar to 
those which had been used at Mont Cenis, but 
having many improvements over them. Sev- 
eral kinds of machines moved by compressed air 
have been invented, each of which bears the 
name of its inventor. The one used in the 
present work was that of M. Colladon. In 
these machines the power is applied to work 
a drill in the same manner as the hand-drill is 
worked by miners, but with vastly more force, 
and a speed of five or six hundred or more 
blows a minute, instead of the fifty or sixty 
blows a minute to which the capacity of the 
hand-drill is limited. The drill is fixed upon 
a piston which is driven by compressed air. It 
strikes the rock, is drawn back, and strikes 
again, having been turned a little in the inter- 
val, so that its edge sha]l not strike exactly in 
the mark made by the previous blow. A jet 
of water may be thrown into the drill-hole to 
remove the chips and prevent too great heat- 
ing of the drill. Several drills may be mounted 
upon the same supporting apparatus, and may 
be directed, under inclinations varied accord- 
ing to circumstances or the wish of the engi- 
neer, against the same head of rock. 

A different perforator, and a more novel 
one, called the Brandt machine, which was 
worked by compressed water, was used in one 
of the tunnels on the same line, though not in 
the main tunnel. In this machine water, which 
is given a pressure of a hundred atmospheres, 
is employed instead of air, with the lighter 
pressure of only one or two atmospheres, to 
force a large hollow boring-tool, eight centi- 
metres or nearly tbree and a half inches in 
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diameter, into the rock. This tool makes only 
three or four turns a minute in the rock, and 
is worked without the noise, without the loss 
of force at every blow, and ‘without the act- 
ive movement of air and spontaneous venti- 
lation that accompany the use of the com- 
pressed-air drill. In the Brandt system, the 
supporting apparatus is as ingenious as the 
machine itself, and is so disposed against the 
face of the rock as to present a solid and effi- 
cient resistance to the strong pressures that 
are brought to bear upon it. Several perfora- 
tors may be mounted upon the same support- 
ing apparatus. The Brandt engine has given 
satisfactory service, but the employment of 
compressed air seems at present to be regarded 
with more favor than that of compressed water. 
The compressed-air engine was used in the 
construction of the St. Gothard Tunnel for the 
three purposes of driving the drilling-machines, 
of securing a full ventilation of the chambers, 
and of propelling the locomotive-engines that 
were employed to carry away the broken rocks 
and rubbish. Steam could not be used in the 
tunnel, for the smoke and vapor would have 
added to the noxious properties of an atmos- 
phere that was already hardly supportable. 
At first, special compressed-air engines were 
built to draw the construction-trains. A sim- 
ple arrangement was afterward adopted, by 
which the machinery of ordinary locomotives 
was fitted to receive and be moved by com- 
pressed air while within the tunnel, and changed 
so as to take on steam immediately on reaching 
the outside. 

The power by which air was compressed 
and the force necessary to move the machines 
was transmitted to them was obtained from 
the natural sources of the streams near either 
end of the tunnel. The river Reuss afforded 
an abundant supply with a strong fall at the 
Goeschenen end; at the Airolo end the main 
supply, drawn from the brook Tremola, was 
supplemented by a more regular but less pow- 
erful current drawn from the river Ticino. 
The force of the stream was applied to turn 
four turbine-wheels which made three hundred 
revolutions in a minute, and exerted a force of 
about two hundred horse-power. These wheels 
were made to turn a horizontal axis with cranks 
revolving eighty-five times a minute, which 
kept the compressors in operation. The air, 
which was subjected to a compression of from 
four to eight atmospheres, became very hot, 
and had to be cooled by special applications of 
water kept circulating in cold currents around 
the pumps and in the pistons and piston-rods, 
and by injections of fine spray. After being 
further cooled and freed from water in suspen- 
sion by passing it through reservoirs, the com- 
pressed air was conducted into the tunnel by 
tubes which were of considerable size at the be- 
ginning of the course, but were diminished to 
correspond with the diminishing supply of air 
as the work was advanced. The capacity of 
the compressors may be measured by the fact 
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that about eighty thousand cubic metres of air 
were introduced into the chambers at either 
end of the tunnel every day. The provisions 
for supplying the compressed air to the cham- 
bers, requiring a system of pipes five thousand 
metres or more than sixteen thousand feet 
long for each gallery, gave an opportunity for 
the institution of some interesting experiments 
relative to the flow of compressed air through 
long metallic pipes. The loss of the charge in 
the pipes was a factor of great importance. 
The absolute pressure of the air, which was 
equivalent to six and a half atmospheres at the 
mouth of the tunnel at Goeschenen, diminished 
as the conduits were carried along during the 
progress of the work, till finally it was no more 
than one atmosphere and an eighth at the end 
of the excavation. At Airolo it was necessary, 
in order to counteract the waste, to enlarge 
the diameter of the perforators, and to expend 
a considerably larger volume of air to perform 
the same work. ‘The boring of the tunnel was 
begun at Airolo on the 13th of September, 
and at Goeschenen on the 9th of December, 
1872, and was continued uninterruptedly till 
the 29th of February, 1880, when a junction 
of the two galleries was effected at a point only 
two hundred and eighty-nine metres south of 
the center of the work. The extreme errors in 
the direction of the two galleries amounted to 
not more than eight inches lateral and four 
inches vertical. The borings were carried on 
by first cutting a chamber, or advance-gallery, 
about eight feet square, at the top of the in- 
tended excavation. This chamber was then 
enlarged on the right and left, after which the 
arches of the roof were built, and a trench 
nearly ten feet wide was dug to the level of 
the base of the tunnel. This was called the 
“‘Ounette de Strosse.” All the matter that re- 





System or Excavation: 1, advance gallery ; 2, side- 
workings ; 3,4, ‘‘Cunette de Strosse”’; 5, ‘Strosse.’ 


mained to the right and the left of the intended 
excavation, called the ‘‘ Strosse,” was next re- 
moved. Thus most of the digging was done 
downward, and under conditions that presented 
superior advantages. The blasting was done 
chiefly with dynamite, and it has been calcu- 
lated that, taking the work all through, each 
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kilogramme of dynamite that was used corre- 
sponded with a cubic metre of rock that was 
removed, The work was interfered with at 
times by the infiltration of water, which, how- 
ever, did not produce the inconvenience with 
dynamite that it would have done if powder 
had been depended upon; by rocks of excep- 
tional hardness, and by a bed of disintegrating 
rocks about twenty-six hundred metres from 
the north end of the tunnel, the danger from 
which, after the ordinary propping with tim- 
bers, with iron girders, and with blocks of 
stone, had failed, was finally overcome by means 
of an arch of masonry three metres or ten 
feet thick. 

M. Colladon, the inventor of the compressed- 
air motor that was used, has informed the 
French Academy of Sciences that the most 
efficacious means employed to speed the work 
of excavation were the diking of the torrents 
and the application of water collected in aque- 
ducts as a moving power to turbine-wheels re- 
quiring high falls; the adoption of air-com- 
pressors, that worked with great rapidity ; the 
cooling of the air in the compressors at the 
moment of compression, by the injection of 
water in a fine spray ; the use of dynamite; and 
the plan, which was followed from the be- 
ginning, of carrying on the excavations from 
the top of the tunnel down. By the aid of 
these improved methods the advance through 
the rocks was made with double the speed that 
the engineers in charge had been able to attain 
‘in boring the tunnel of Mont Cenis. It is esti- 
mated that, notwithstanding its greater length, 
the tunnel of St. Gothard will have cost, when 
completed, considerably less than that of Mont 
Cenis. 

The great tunnel is not the only extraordi- 
nary work of engineering that distinguishes the 
St. Gothard Railway. Fifty other tunnels oc- 
cur on the line from the Lake of Zug to the 
Italian frontier, a distance of two hundred 
kilometres, or about one hundred and twenty 
miles, along the wild valleys of the Reuss and 
the Tessin Rivers. These tunnels have a total 
length of twenty kilometres, and some of them 
are singly as long as fifteen hundred or two 
thousand metres. Seven of them are of a 
form peculiar to this road, being spiral, or 
doubled upon themselves in the shape of a 
screw. Between Brunnen and Fluellen, where 
it skirts the Lake of the Four Cantons, a dis- 
tance of twelve kilometres, the road is subter- 
ranean for 5,256 metres, or nearly half the 
way. The road then follows the valley of the 
Reuss to the mouth of the grand tunnel. At 
Erstfeld, the station for the locomotives of the 
mountain line, begin, with the ascent, the 
- works that give the new road a special origi- 
nality. Between Erstfeld and Goeschenen are 
sixteen tunnels, occupying more than seven 
kilometres in a distance of twenty-nine kilo- 
metres. Four of these tunnels are more than 
a kilometre in length, and one only of them is 
straight. The other three tunnels are helio- 
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coidal or spiral, receiving a shape which ig 
made necessary by the shape and narrowness 
of the valley of the Reuss. Generally, ab- 
rupt ascents in railroads are overcome by mak- 
ing long curves so proportioned in length to 
the height to be surmounted that the grade 
need not be steeper than a common locomotive 
is able to ascend. This is not possible here, 
for the valley does not afford sufficient space, 
and there are no lateral valleys. The road is 
therefore doubled upon itself, like a winding 
stair, and the difference in grade is surmount- 
ed within a tunnel. The St. Gothard Railway 
thus rises, in the neighborhood of Wasen, one 
hundred and thirty-six metres, by means of 
the three spiral tunnels of Pfaffensprung (1,460 
metres), Wattingen (1,090 metres), and Leggis- 
tein (1,095 metres), and follows on the grade 
prescribed by the international commission of 
the interested states, the valley of the Reuss. 
The curve of the spirals is of four hundred 
metres radius, and the grade under ground 
is from ‘023 metre to ‘026 metre to the 
metre. Between Airolo and Lugano on Lago 
Maggiore, on the other side of the great 
tunnel, are four other spiral tunnels, in all of 
which the curves return upon each other. 
Between Dazio and Faido are the returning 
spirals of Freggio and Prato, and farther on, 
between Lavorno and Giornico, are the return- 
ing spirals of Piano-Tondo and Travi, better 
known as the tunnels of Biaschina. Each of 
these four great heliocoidal tunnels is about 
fifteen hundred metres long, and the sharpest 
of their curves has a radius of three hundred 
metres. The twenty-six tunnels of this south- 
ern division have a total length of eight kilo- 
metres, or about one sixth of the whole length 
of this part of the line. To these great works 
might be added forty-five principal bridges, 
having spans of from twenty-five to seventy- 
seven metres; nine viaducts; seven galleries 
with special protection against avalanches and 
floods; and the great cut, 2,240 metres long, 
between the tunnel of Stalvedro and the bridge 
of Sordo, from which 215,000 cubic metres of 
materials have been removed. 

STANLEY, Arrnur Prenruyy, D.D., LL. D., 
Dean of Westminster, and a well-known writer, 
was born at Alderley, Cheshire, England, De- 
cember 18, 1815; died at the Deanery, London, 
July 18, 1881. He was the second son of Ed- 
ward Stanley, Bishop of Norwich, and nephew 
of the first Baron Stanley of Alderley. The 
Dean was very proud of the Welsh blood in 
his veins. “If there is any brilliancy and vi- 
vacity in my family,” he said to an American 
friend, “I attribute it to the fact that my grand- 
father, a Cheshire squire, had the good sense 
to marry a bright, mercurial Welshwoman, from 
whom we have inherited a share of the Celtic 
fire.” This grandmother, wife of Sir John 
Thomas Stanley, was Mary, daughter of Hugh 
Owen, of Penrhyn. At the age of fourteen, 
he entered the famous Rugby School, and re- 
mained there five years. During this time he 
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was a favorite pupil and enjoyed the especial 
friendship of Dr. Thomas Arnold—a fact which 
may, without doubt, be assumed to have had 
close connection with the broadness and liber- 
ality of his thought and doctrines as a clergy- 
man of the Church of England. Later in life 
Stanley manifested his love for his old master 
in a ‘‘ Life of Arnold,” breathing in every chap- 
ter the old Rugby spirit of protest against des- 
potism, and deep sympathy with every phase 
of progress and every movement to aid and 
elevate mankind. In 1837, being at that time 
no more than twenty-two years of age, he won 
a first class in classics at Balliol College, Ox; 
ford, having already gained the Newdegate 
prize for an English poem on the subject of 
the gypsies. He also carried off the Ireland 
scholarship, and became a Fellow of University 
College. Two years later he received the Latin 
essay prize, and in 1840 the English essay 
prize, and the theological prizes were also 
showered upon him. Great as were these dis- 
tinctions for so young a man, it seemed at that 
time as if Stanley were to follow the course of 
many a recluse scholar doomed to the studious 
leisure and comparative obscurity of an ancient 
seat of learning. Although Arthur Stanley con- 
tinued for twelve years to act as a tutor in Uni- 
versity College, nevertheless, in after -life he 
became a man of society, and, in a certain 
sense, of the world. He was appointed a 
Select Preacher in 1845-’46, and Secretary of 
the Oxford University Commission from 1850- 
52. Other honorable appointments followed 
in the order named: Canon of Canterbury, 
1851—58; Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History at Oxford, 1856—64; Canon of Christ 
Church and Chaplain to the Bishop of London, 
1858-64; besides being Honorary Chaplain to 
the Queen and the Prince of Wales, and Deputy 
Clerk of the Closet. In 1863 he declined the 
appointment of Archbishop of Dublin, and 
early in the following year was made Dean ot 
Westminster, a position he occupied thoughout 
the remainder of his life, his associate therein 
being for a time the late Canon Kingsley. 
The abbey and everything connected with it 
became a passion with Stanley. He studied 
its antiquities and dilated upon them, restored, 
renovated, and in various ways beautified that 
ancient building to the best of his great ability. 
In 1872 he was a second time chosen Select 
Preacher to the University, and in March, 1875, 
he was installed Lord Rector of the University 
of St. Andrews. His powerful and sympa- 
thetic address delivered on that occasion was 
one of his happiest efforts, and is still fresh in 
the public recollection. In 1876 he met with 
the great sorrow of his life in the loss of his 
wife, Lady Augusta Bruce, daughter of the Earl 
of Elgin, to whom he was married in 1862. 
She was an intimate friend of the Queen, and 
her death was the occasion for extraordinary 
manifestations of regard for her memory and 
sympathy for her bereaved husband, both in 
Great Britain and the United States. Never, 
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perhaps, was any woman borne to her grave 
amid such a profusion of panegyric, and never 
before did any man receive wider and more 
sincere sympathy than was extended to the 
aftlicted Dean by all classes, from the Queen 
down to the daily laborer. In 1878 he visited 
the United States in search of health and rest, 
and was greeted everywhere, not only with the 
respect his genius commanded, but with warm 
personal friendship. While in this country he 
frequently preached in various pulpits, and he 
was as intimate with Drs. Adams and Schaff, 
as with the late Dr. Washburne and the Rey. 
Phillips Brooks, of his own religious faith. 
He addressed the students of the Union The- 
ological Seminary in this city, and appeared 
in the pulpits of Oalvary, Grace, and Trinity 
Churches. 

At the New York Century Club reception, 
in response to the address of welcome by the 
Rev. Dr. William Adams, Dean Stanley spoke 
in part as follows, on his personal impressions 
of the New World: 


There are two impressions which are fixed upon my 
mind as to the leading characteristics of the people 
among whom I have passed, as the almanac informs 
me, but two short months. Everything seems to be 
fermenting and growing, and yet I have been no far- 
ther West than Niagara. As I stood in the moonlight 
at that great work and ceaseless labor of nature, and 
saw it for the first time, it looked to me like the in- 
cessant activity and tireless, restless, beating whirl- 
pool of life and existence here. In the everlasting 
tumult of the abyss I saw the undying push and ac- 
tivity of America. In the mist-cloud that rose in the 
moonlight I saw images somehow of American des- 
tiny. In the silver column that rose silent into the 
night I saw the watchful power that should be the 
pillar of light to the posterity of each nation. The 
other impression I have had very strongly forced upon 
me is the ever-present hopefulness and buoyancy ot 
the people. Ready ever to step forward and try again 
what had been abandoned as beyond the grasp of the 
older people of Europe, they work night and day to 
supersede these progressions by new devices and new 
methods. 

This will probably be my last visit to this Western 
World, and I have likened it to Wordsworth’s Yar- 
row unvisited, Yarrow visited, and Yarrow revisited. 
The third stage would not, in all probability, be a full 
fruition; but, if it was, 1 should come to a land of 
kindly homes, where I had been treated as the best 
and with the best. But even were it never to be my 
pleasure to repeat this visit, I can recall it in the cor- 
dial greetings of my American friends abroad. I have 
a fervent hope and abiding belief that the bond which 
fastens America to the mother-land will never be 
broken, but continue and grow even stronger. 

Near the shores of Lake George, the Loch Katrine 
of America, I saw an oak anda maple so joined that 
they seemed like one tree. I am reminded by this ot 
the old oak of England, with its gnarled and twisted 
root, and the young shoot of America, with glorious 
promise for the future. May the union of the two 
trees on one root be always typical of the union of 
America and England ! 


The Dean, always cordial to Americans, was, 
if possible, still more so after his visit to this 
country. To the writer, who was in London 
in the summer of 1879, he expressed his grati- 
tude for the great kindness everywhere ex- 
tended to him in the United States, and his 
belief in the magnificent future of our country. 
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Under his personal guidance the writer spent 
several hours in the ancient abbey, while he 
discoursed on its history as we passed from 
point to point, and through some of the curious 
ins and outs of the Deanery, and other sur- 
roundings of Westminster. The Dean was a 
great favorite with the royal family, and was 
always ready to bring about an informal inter- 
view when the Queen wished to meet a person 
of literary distinction. In was in that way 
that she met Thomas Carlyle at Stanley’s resi- 
dence, when the sturdy Scotchman amazed the 
courtiers by violating royal etiquette so far as 
to inquire as to her Majesty’s health, and to 
invite her to be seated, instantly setting the 
Queen an example! When the monument to 
the late Prince Imperial was proposed, Dean 
Stanley—acting, as it is well understood, under 
court influence—readily offered a fine site for 
the memorialin Westminster Abbey. The Dean 
stoutly and bravely withstood the widely spread 
and popular outery which this act caused, but, 
when the House of Commons declared its dis- 
approval, he promptly bowed to its decision. 

Early in July, 1881, the Dean was taken se- 
riously ill, and, when the end came, his last 
audible words to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
were, “I have faithfully labored, amid many 
frailties and much weakness, to make West- 
minster Abbey the great center of religious 
and national life in a truly liberal spirit.” The 
funeral of Dean Stanley brought together one 
of the most remarkable concourses of people 
that has ever assembled within the historic 
abbey, where he was buried July 25th, by the 
side of his wife. The pall-bearers were the 
Duke of Westminster, representing the House 
of Lords; the Bishop of Exeter, the Episco- 
pate; the House of Commons by William E. 
Forster for the Government, and by William 
H. Smith for the Opposition; the Universities 
by Dr. Jowett, the Master of Balliol, for Ox- 
ford, and by Canon Westcott for Cambridge; 
English Nonconformity by Dr. John Stough- 
ton; the Presbyterians by Dr. Storey; Science 
by the President of the Royal Society, and 
Literature by Matthew Arnold. Among the 
mourners and friends present were men of all 
creeds, including Cardinals Manning and New- 
man. Three memorial sermons were preached 
in Westminster on the Sunday after the Dean’s 
death, and in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and, indeed, 
throughout the kingdom, his death was the 
general theme on that day. A memorial win- 
dow is to be erected, by American subscrip- 
tions, in Westminster Abbey, and several simi- 
lar projects are being carried out in Great 
Britain by the Dean’s troops of friends and 
admirers. 

Dean Stanley was a liberal and highly culti- 
vated theologian, a graphic and graceful writer 
on every conceivable subject properly belong- 
ing to literature, and above all a powerful and 
popular preacher. For the last twenty years 
of his life he occupied a large place in the his- 
tory of our times, and exercised an influence 
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on religious thought and feeling which it is im- 
possible to measure now. It has been alleged 
by a very few detractors that Dean Stanley 
was too much of a courtier, but this is only an 
ungrateful slight on the urbanity of one whose 
charity was wide as his learning, and who de- 
voted the whole of his busy and energetic life 
to the promotion of true religion. It was, per- 
haps, the brilliant and varied play of his many- 
sided mind that prevented the late Dean from 
achieving the very highest place in any one of 
those departments to which he, by turns, ad- 
dressed his acute and comprehensive intellect. 
It has been truly said that sentiment often 
stood in the way of his critical judgment. His 
writings generally, like his eloquent and richly- 
colored sermons, evince a potent attachment 
to historic places, to wells where Abraham 
may have rested, to sands that crumbled be- 
neath the feet of the apostles, and to walls 
where Becket ministered. This was, doubt- 
less, one cause why he enjoyed so early such a 
wide-reaching popularity. Dean Stanley’s prin- 
cipal works are ‘‘ The Life and Correspondence 
of Thomas Arnold, D.D.,” one of the very best 
pieces of biography of our day, which has 
passed through various editions, American and 
English, and has been translated into several 
foreign languages. It was first published in 
1844, “Sinai and Palestine, in Connection 
with their History,” appeared in 1856, the 
Dean having made a tour of these countries 
three years previous, and in 1862 visited them 
a second time, in company with the Prince of 
Wales. This octavo volume, in every respect 
superior to any recent work on the Holy Land, 
was followed, in 1863, by ‘‘Sermons preached 
before the Prince of Wales during his Tour in 
the East, with Descriptions of Places Visit- 
ed.” In 1867 appeared ‘ Historical Memori- 
als of Westminster Abbey,” a carefully pre- 
pared work, which has since passed through 
several revised editions, accompanied, in 1870, 
by a supplementary volume. In the same year 
there was published ‘Scripture Portraits and 
other Miscellanies, collected from the Pub- 
lished Writings of A. P. Stanley,” an octavo 
volume, which has since passed through three 
editions. Dean Stanley published several vol- 
umes of sermons, and was a frequent contribu- 
tor to the “Edinburgh ” and ‘“ Quarterly ” Re- 
views, ‘Macmillan’s Magazine,” and “ Good 
Words,” and supplied a valuable series of bibli- 
cal biographies to Dr. William Smith’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible.” His latest literary work 
was performed as a member of the Association 


for the Revision of the Bible, and his last cler- — 


ical act was in defense of the new translation. - 


No better characterization of the late Dean of 


Westminster has appeared than is contained in : 


the following paragraph, from the pen of an 
English writer: 


His greatest successes were not in the pee and 
yet, to hear him at an afternoon service in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, or on some such special occasion as * In- 
tercession Day,” or a service with children, was some- 
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thing never to be forgotten. Nothing more truly ten- 
der or catholic, or fitted to make bad men good and 
good men better, ever fell upon the ear of a congrega- 
tion. In fact, he was everywhere the same gentle 
‘¢ Elisha, the prophet of peace ’’—the Dean not so much 
of Westminster as of London society ; to use his own 
words respecting the Old Testament seer we have 
named, ‘‘ carrying on his work through winning arts 
and healing acts and words of peaceful intercourse, 
in the crowded thoroughfares of Samaria, by the 
rushing waters of the Jordan.” England, and not 
only the Church of England, is poorer to-day by his 
loss—how much poorer the future alone can aay. 
Among the lessons of his life are these—the quench- 
ing of the fires of ecclesiastical strife in the waters of 
Christian charity, liberality of conscience in matters 
of religious belief, and the winning over of skeptical 
minds to the side of religion, by making the theology 
of the Sermon on the Mount the key-note of all true 
and honest religious teaching. 


If Dean Stanley can not, in the necrology of 
1881, be ranked with such men as Carlyle, 
Beaconsfield, Alexander IJ, and President Gar- 
field, he may certainly take high rank in the 
second class, composed of such names as Hay- 
merle or Dufaure, Dr. Punshon, Littré, and 
William Beach Lawrence, and, without ques- 
tion, what Matthew Arnold translates the 
‘sweet reasonableness” of Christ was more 
perfectly embodied in the Dean of Westmin- 
ster than in any other conspicuous man of the 
nineteenth century. 

STREET, Atrrep Brtxres, born at Pough- 
keepsie, New York, December 18, 1811; died 
at Albany, New York, June 2, 1881. He was 
the son of General Randal S. Street, a distin- 
guished lawyer. After a course of study at 
the Dutchess County Academy, he entered the 
legal profession, and practiced law at Monti- 
cello, but in 1839 removed to Albany. In his 
youth he commenced his literary career as a 
poetical writer for magazines. His first vol- 
ume, ‘The Burning of Schenectady, and other 
Poems,” was published in 1842; “ Drawings 
and Tintings,” in 1844; and his longest work, 
‘Frontenac, a Tale of the Iroquois,” in London, 
1849. He was also the author of several poems, 
of acknowledged merit, delivered at Geneva 
and Union Colleges, and he held an honored 
place among American poets of the era pre- 
ceding the civil war. Mr. H. T. Tuckerman 
criticises the poetry of Mr. Street very flatter- 
ingly, and states that in England his works 
were highly appreciated for their vivid and 
sympathetic treatment of natural scenery. His 
‘‘Lost Hunter” was finely illustrated in a 
periodical, thus affording the best evidence of 
the picturesque fertility of his muse. Many 
of his pieces glow with patriotism. His “ Gray 
Forest Eagle” is a noble lyric, full of point. 
“The GOouncil of Revision,” containing the 
vetoes of the Council, a history of the Supreme, 
Chancery, and Admiralty Courts of New York, 
and biographical sketches of its governors and 
judges from 1777 to 1821, is one of Mr. Street’s 
most important works. His best-known prose 
work is probably ‘“‘ Woods and Waters; or, 
The Saranacs and Racket,” descriptive of a 
tour in the great wilderness of Northern New 
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York, known as the Adirondack region. A 
number of his poems have been translated into 
German—a rare honor for American poets. 
He prepared a digest of taxation, which was 
recently revised under the authority of the 
Legislature. He held the position of keeper 
of the State historical records. At the Schuy- 
lerville centennial celebration he delivered an 
excellent poem, and the last of all his poems 
was read at the Poe memorial meeting in New 
York city. This celebration fell on the birth- 
day of Shakespeare, and the subject of Street's 
poem was the immortal bard. In 1848 he was 
appointed State Librarian, and in 1862 he be- 
came Librarian of the Law Library. 
SWEDEN AND NORWAY. Two king- 
doms of Northern Europe, united under the 
same dynasty. The King, Oscar I, born Jan- 
uary 21, 1829, succeeded to the throne at the 
death of his brother, Charles XV, September 
18,1872. He married on June 6, 1857, Sophia, 
daughter of the Duke of Nassau, born July 
9, 1836. Their oldest son is Gustavus, heir- 
apparent, Duke of Wermland, born June 16, 
1858; married, September 21, 1881, to Victo- 
ria, daughter of the Grand Duke of Baden. 
Swrpen.—The executive authority is in the 
hands of a king, who acts under the advice of 
a ministry, which at the close of 1881 was com- 
posed as follows: Count A. R. F. Posse, Minis- 
ter of State; Baron OC. F. L. Hochschild, For- 
eign Affairs; Dr. J. H. Lovén; br. N. H. Vult 
von Steyern, Justice; Baron C. G. von Otter, 
Navy; Colonel O. F. Taube, War; F. L. 8. 
Hederstjerna, Interior; Dr. CO. G. Hammarsk- 


jold, Ecclesiastical Affairs; J. OC. E. Richert, 


and O. R. Themptander, Finance. 

The area of Sweden, inclusive of inland 
lakes, is 170,741 square miles; the population 
on December 81, 1879, was 4,578,901, of which 
2,228,855 were males, and 2,350,046 were fe- 
males. In 1879 there were 28,635 marriages, 
143,242 births, 81,351 deaths, and 4,199 still- 
births. The population of Stockholm in 1879 
was 173,433. 

The number of emigrants from 1875 to 1879 
was as follows: 


YEAR. Emigrants, | YEAR. Emigrants. 
TSTD israel a asaee coe srs DTZ NW TSTS a starmiote elt iatelslel oer 9,032 
DSTO eivinns nar weir geteatars Q.ATB TSO tetents a ataretels ater) sale 17,687 
MOTT ite casleots dele aisicend 7,610 


The budget for 1882 estimates the receipts 
and expenditures at 75,938,000 crowns each 
(1 crown = 26'8 cents). The principal sources 
of revenue were as follows: 







Crowns. 
Ground tA oc case cer neensinevicovosenncs 6,005,000 
Railroads (net). . . 5,500,000 
Crown-lands. . . 2,900,000 
Customs,.... ... 27,000,000 
PiKcisels. aswiemis ccmictsie teiesieis n> alathewiacciclelois 14,000,000 
Tncomer tauren ands ciiee ten cxlsialsiagrate 5,600,000 
POMS s acces cedele welecek eames hes cies 4,900,000 
Stamped paper,.......++--eeeeeeeee cece 8,000,000 


These estimates, however, do not present a 
correct picture of the revenue and expendi- 
tures of the kingdom, as the greater part of 
the army, and many civil officials and minis- 
ters, are paid from certain crown-lands, whose 
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revenue is not mentioned in the budget. The 
public debt of Sweden on December 81, 1880, 
amounted to 230,356,239 crowns. 

The Swedish army in 1881 consisted of 202,- 
783 men. The navy consisted of 44 steamers 
with 155 guns, 10 sailing- vessels with 105 
guns, and 87 smaller vessels with 113 guns. 

The length of the Government railroads in 
1880 was 1,954 kilometres, and of the private 
roads 3,920 kilometres; in all, 5,874 kilometres, 
The length of the Government telegraph lines 
in 1880 was 8,288 kilometres, and of the wires 
20,336 kilometres. The number of stations was 
176. There are, besides, 187 stations connected 
with the Government railroads. 

Norway.—In Norway the executive is rep- 
resented by the King, who exercises his au- 
thority through a Council of State, composed 
of two Ministers of State and nine Councilors. 
Two of the Councilors, who are changed every 
year, together with one of the Ministers, form 
a delegation of the Council of State, residing 
at Stockholm near the King. 

The area of Norway is 122,280 square miles, 
and the population, according to the census of 
1875, was 1,806,900. According to an official 
calculation, the population at the close of 1879 
was 1,916,000. The receipts for 1880 amounted 
to 48,721,000 crowns (1 crown = 26°8 cents), 
and the expenditures to 44,212,000 crowns. 
The public debt on June 30, 1880, amounted 
to 91,500,000 crowns. The imports in 1880 
were valued at 150,871,000 crowns, and the 
exports at 108,739,000 crowns. The length of 
railroads in operation, December 31, 1881, was 
1,323 kilometres. The length of Government 
telegraph Jines on the same date was 7,517 kil- 
ometres, and of the wires 13,666 kilometres; 
the number of stations was 127. The length 
of the railroad telegraph lines at the close of 
1880 was 1,162 kilometres, and of the wires, 
2,309 kilometres; the number of stations was 
122, 

The main sources of the public revenue of 
Sweden are the import duties, the liquor-tax, 
and the state railways. The total revenue in 
1880, under these heads, amounted to 59,201,- 
502 crowns ($15,866,000), against 51,261,653 
crowns ($13,728,123) in 1879. . The different 
sources of revenue yielded the following 
amounts: Customs, 27,632,634 crowns, against 
25,003,261 crowns in 1879; spirit-tax, 15,168,- 
868 crowns, against 12,024,322 crowns; state 
railways, 16,400,000 crowns, against 14,234,079 
crowns, The income exceeded the budget 
estimate by 4,301,502 crowns, while the pre- 
vious year it fell 1,038,847 crowns below the 
estimate. The direct taxes, etc., swelled the 
total revenue to about 76,000,000 crowns. On 
the Ist of January a new tariff went into 
operation, in which the metric system is em- 
ployed in place of the old system of weights 
and measures. Flour imports are subjected to 
a registration fee, another name for an import 
duty. About $1.50 per capita is raised for the 
annual expenses of the state by indirect, and 
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only one-fifth or one-sixth as much by direct, 
taxation. Of the total expenditures the army 
and navy usually demand about one third, and 
public education one tenth or one twelfth. In 
voting the budget for 1881, the Second Cham- 
ber carried, over the hostile vote of the Upper 
Chamber, a measure increasing the income-tax 
rate for the year, in order to meet certain 
floating liabilities of the Treasury. As the es- 
timates were made unusually low, and the 
necessity for the extra tax did not appear to be 
urgent, it was probably intended to pave the 
way for a new distribution of the taxes, and is 
likely to be made permanent. 

The Swedish Diet appointed, at the close of 
the session, committees to consider projects 
for the reform of the army, the navy, the 
taxes, and the tariff. The reports of these com- 
mittees proposed no extensive changes in the 
existing systems. The one on the army pro- 
posed that the strength of the regular army 
be fixed at 25,000 men in peace and 47,000 in 
war-time, the annual contingent at 5,500 men, 
and the military budget at from 25,000,000 to 
27,000,000 crowns. The very unpopular duty 
on corn-meal, which was imposed in 1880, 
was the subject which chiefly occupied the at- 
tention of the tariff committee. 

The Crown Prince of the United Kingdoms 
wedded, in the summer, the Princess Victoria 
of Baden. 

Only 15 per cent of the Swedish people 
dwell in towns, including under that name 
places of only 800 or 400 inhabitants. There 
are altogether ninety towns in the country, of 
which thirteen have a population of under 
1,000. The urban communities are given a 
greater number of representatives in the Legis- 
lature than the rural communities. Thus, in 
the last general election the cities elected mem- 
bers to the Lower Chamber in the proportion 
of one to 10,000 inhabitants, while the coun- 
try electoral districts counted on the average 
27,000 inhabitants. About 5:9 per cent of the 
population in the country districts and 6°5 per 
cent of the city population possessed the fran- 
chise; but for the communal elections 10:1 
per cent of the rural population are entitled to 
vote. The average proportion of the electors 
who exercise the franchise is in the country 
only 16 or 17 per cent, while in the towns 
from 87 to 41 per cent of those entitled to 
vote take part in the general elections. 

The political subdivisions of the country 
possess considerable powers of self-goyern- 
ment. The communes are charged with the 
duty of providing for the support of churches, 
schools, the poor, public buildings, and high- 
ways, and the local taxation for these objects 
amounts to more than 50,000,000 crowns an- 
nually. The déns, or counties, twenty-five in 
number, have the charge of sanitary matters, 
and provide for the maintenance of hospitals, 
ete., dispensing about 2,500,000 crowns annu- 
ally. 

Every Swedish parish has its poor-house, the 
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number of which in 1875 was 2,134. The 
number of paupers in the kingdom was 193,- 
046, or 4°3 per cent of the population; the 
proportion in the rural districts was 4 per 
cent, in the towns 6:2 per cent. The percent- 
age is greatest on the southwest coast and in 
a part of Smaland in Central Sweden, instead 
of in the bleak regions of the north. Many 
parishes have a granary for the grain which 
is furnished by the residents for distribution 
among the poor. Numerous communities fur- 
nish paupers, capable of working, with plots 
of ground to till. If these modes of provision 
are insufficient, and the almshouse is full, the 
wealthier members of the community are ex- 
pected to provide food and shelter on certain 
days for the poor, who are sent from farm to 
farm. 

The number of post-offices is about 2,000. 
In the neighborhood of 34,000,000 letters and 
newspapers are forwarded annually, besides 
7,000,000 sent or received from abroad, alto- 
gether 9 per capita. Letters are not delivered 
by carriers, except in the cities. In the rural 
districts it is customary to have the letters for 
a whole neighborhood brought by whoever has 
business at the post-office town to the parson- 
age or some large farm-house, and there dis- 
tributed. There were, in 1878, in Sweden 179 
telegraph-stations, besides those of the 536 rail- 
road-stations. The number of messages was 
about 1,000,000, or 0°22 per capita. Among 
the 634 telegraph officials were 135 female op- 
erators. 

Sayings-banks are comparatively numerous, 
the number in 1877 having been 338, or one to 
every 13,268 inhabitants. The average number 
of depositors was 2,241 to each bank, or every 
sixth member of the community, counting 
young and old, The average amount of de- 
posits was 193 crowns ($54) to each account; 
the aggregate deposits amounted to 31,500,000 
crowns. The country has made a remarkable 
advance in wealth and prosperity within a 
brief period. While the population increased 
11 per cent between 1864 and 1878, the esti- 
mated national income increased 87 per cent, 
or from $11 to $20 per head of the popula- 
tion. 

Sweden stands behind no country in popular 
education. The number of school-children per 
1,000 inhabitants is 140, which is only excelled 
by Germany with 154, while the United States 
and France come next with 127, and Belgium 
with 124. The difficulties in the way of a 
regular school attendance are greater than in 
other lands, not only on account of the severe 
northern winters, but because the people dwell 
in isolated farm-houses, and not in clustering 
villages as in Germany and other parts of Eu- 
rope. The number of attendants in the public 
schools, according to the statistics for 1876, 
were 613,424; the number of schools, 8,706. 

The Radical party in Norway redoubled their 
attacks upon the dynasty and monarchic insti- 
tutions after they obtained the majority in the 
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Storthing. Their intellectual leader, the poet 
Bjérnsterne Bjérnson, projected into the con- 
flict his personal animosity toward King Oscar 
II. A project for military reorganization which 
has been proposed, is denounced by the Conser- 
vatives as a revolutionary scheme aimed at the 
overthrow of the Government. This was to 
constitute a volunteer army, the state provid- 
ing the arms, from the numerous anti-mon- 
archic political societies, 

The finances of Norway have long been in 
a sorry condition. In 1880 about 4,000,000 
crowns were taken from the loan raised for 
railroad construction, to cover the ordinary 
expenses of the Government, and in 1881 the 
remaining 5,000,000 crowns of the loan would 
have to be consumed unless resort was had to 
the obnoxious income and property tax which 
was demanded in the royal address read at the 
opening of the Storthing, February 8d, and 
which had before been resolutely opposed. 
The proposition was abruptly dismissed with- 
out even referring it to a committee. An 
open conflict between the Government and 
the majority was begun by a resolution of the 
Storthing requiring the presence of the Minis- 
ters in the hall during the deliberations of the 
Legislature, in pursuance of a paragraph in the 
Constitution which gives the Storthing the 
power to compel every Norwegian, with the 
exception of the King and royal family, to 
appear and give oral explanations touching any 
matter of public import. 

SWITZERLAND, a republic of Central Eu- 
rope, consisting of twenty-two cantons, three 
of which are each divided into two independ- 
ent half-cantons. The President of the Feder- 
al Council for 1881 was Numa Droz, of Neuf- 
chatel, and the Vice-President, Simeon Bavier, 
of Grisons. The area is 15,981 square miles, 
and the population, according to the census 
of December 1, 1880, 2,846,102. The popula- 
tion of the different cantons, according to the 
census of 1880, was as follows: 


























CANTONS. Male. Female Total. 
LEBAOT Aa siataiste Wein1dd «sbi siete aye 153,085) 164,541) 817,576 
LSC Apeemodeb Serren soboaac ra 265,741) 266,423} 582,164 
Lucerne 3 134,806 
WUE So oe seine eteteien emer eteve ate 23,694 
Schwytz : 51,285 
Unterwalden ob dem Wald..... 7.473 7,888} 15,356 
Unterwalden nid dem Wald..... 5,789 6,203] 11,992 
Glarns.4...u nye Ges. eee 16,210] 18,003] 34,218 
TAGs abe ioelas anmeeernt an 11,299) 11,695) 22,994 
WGI DU ares tee ienemaeriete aie 57,660} 57,740) 115,400 
Bolewire ni Ah. 55L aus ctersiteieihe ots 89,855) 41,069] 80,424 
Basel, city...... 29,838] 85,263) 65,101 
Basel, country...... 29,074, 80,197) 59,271 
Schafthausen...... .. -.+.| 18,869} 19,979} 38,848 
Appenzell outer Rhodes......... 25,569) 26,389) 51,958 
Appenzell inner Rhodes........ 6,363 6,478) 12,841 
Dt (Gan me orimaasteaeaisisisiel-te eerste 102,892) 107,599} 210,491 
Grisoneg sen te eastside asae sis 45.669} 49,822) 94,991 
95,873| 102,772) 198,645 
49,266, 50,286) 99,552 
60,477} 70,300) 180,777 
.---| 119,984) 119,696) 238,730 
Wil Aisi. «piace atts saa asic ten's 50,507} 49,709) 100,216 
ON GUICHADGL Ste ctceie stem sisters cies 50,169} 53,563) 103,782 
Genovar. Mev «dss males <alelels 48,125) 53,470) 101,595 
ATO tal verasies ain ain ciples aisieiara 1,394,626) 1,451,476 2,846,102 
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Of the total number, 211,019 were foreign- 
The religious statistics, according to the 


ers. 

census of 1880 were as follows: 
PYOCESUATIDS: cictoaatnisivetelarstely srolateis sisiels fers valet 1,667,109 
CatTONCH as cimrattaverone ets elena) ctvie crate laterer stat ater pie 1,160,782 
SQW verolute) oie) sip aleelelip'etertin/a\e/slslatass ins /oisie'sialsisleie 3 
Others eit ness takes vite fever icepeein tere 10,838 


The population was divided as follows among 
the different languages: 





Germany ceistaraceronst eyesore o] ots oun slelteals/a anv (aistaresials 2,080,782 
French.... +. 608,017 
Italian.... 161,923 
Romance.. és Ae 88,705 
EGR seins se pteeie cateatrise sical «ayer Sieh aieaee 6,675 


The number of marriages in 1879 was 19,- 
447; the number of births in 1880, 87,395; of 
deaths, 65,690; and of still-births, 3,247. The 
number of emigrants in 1880 was 17,225, of 
whom 5,792 went to North America. 

The population of the principal cities in 
1880 was as follows: 


GOTO Ais ata ctakerasbvsteaio re crecstersisfeveresieysretetars ete tales 59,043 
Geneva (with suburbs)................e000+ 68,320 
ZUvich ei ioaecgcdecmucnwecy ens nie niddcreahis os 25,102 
Zurich (with suburbs). ...52; ce. sete ssen ss 75,956 

AB OUT letaipieteaatstaimiciasietstele oiateleteieiaisi< cies oke\sichelere 61,399 
SORE ae ehrotivicie ve eiicca meee sas selec sehieags 44,087 
Lausanne........ 80,179 


Chaux-de-Fonds. . sate 
St. Gall --- 21,488 
ATUCOLBG sree he etavtsca tool! taiowsleeiane cite seek ele 17,850 


In the budget for 1881 the revenue was esti- 
mated at 40,741,500 francs, and the expendi- 
ture at 40,955,500 franes. The property of the 
state in 1880 amounted to 51,117,348 francs, 
and the debts to 37,442,029 francs. The length 
of railroads in operation in 1879 was 2,578 kilo- 
metres. The length of telegraph lines in 1880 
was 6,554 kilometres, and of the wires, 16,058 
kilometres. 

The Federal Assembly met in an extraordi- 
nary sessionin February. Vice-President Droz 
was elected President of the Confederation, 
Councilor Bavier being chosen to succeed him 
as Vice-President. 

A law was passed regulating the emission of 
bank-notes by private and cantonal banks, re- 
quiring a reserve to be held against the issues 
of forty per cent in specie, and cantonal bonds 
er good commercial paper to guarantee the 
remainder. The project of a Federal state 
bank was therefore defeated, and the security 
of the bank issues not materially improved. A 
coinage law to make small coins of nickel and 
copper without any alloy of silver was passed. 
A new factory law making employers pecuni- 
arily answerable for injuries to work-people 
was enacted. A new law for the official in- 
spection and guarantee of the fineness of gold 
and silver wares was enacted. 

In the election of the Federal Council by the 
Federal Assembly in December the Councilors 
were all retained in office, namely, Welti, Ham- 
mer, Bayier, and Hertenstein, who are counted 
as moderate Liberals, and Droz, Schenck, and 
Ruchonnet, representing the Radical wing of 
the party. In accordance with the usual cus- 
tom the Vice-President (Bavier) was elected 
President of the Confederation for 1882, 
Ruchonnet being elected his successor as Vice- 
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President. The departments were distributed 
among the Councilors in the following man- 
ner: President, Bavier, alternate Ruchonnet ; 
Interior, Schenck, alternate Droz; Justice 
and Police, Ruchonnet, alternate Welti; War, 
Hertenstein, alternate Hammer; Finance and 
Customs, Hammer, alternate Hertenstein ; 
Commerce and Agriculture, Droz, alternate 
Schenck; Post-office and Railroads, Welti, al- 
ternate Bayier. 

The election of Ruchonnet into the execu- 
tive body in February to succeed the deceased 
Councilor Anderwert changed in some re- 
spects the character of the Federal Council. 
The majority which was constituted by this 
accession was inclined to construe more strict- 
ly the paragraphs of the compromise Consti- 
tution adopted in 1874, which were unwelcome 
to the Catholic cantons, particularly the anti- 
Jesuit law and the article requiring the cantons 
to provide satisfactory gratuitous and compul- 
sory primary instruction in secular schools, 
conducted under civil direction exclusively. 
The Radical party were inveighed against in 
several of the cantons, particularly in Geneva, 
for tendencies toward centralization which 
they were charged with following. With 
the cry against “centralization” and ‘ Ger- 
manization”’ an uncommonly passionate elec- 
toral campaign was carried on in the autumn, 
but the Radical-Liberal party came out victori- 
ous with a greater and more largely Radical 
majority in the National Council. The tend- 
ency toward centralization is manifested plain- 
ly in the drift of public sentiment in German 
Switzerland. Several changes in the Federal 
Constitution are advocated with more and 
more effect. The proposition for a national 
bank-note currency, though once voted down, 
is gaining in favor. National schools are pro- 
posed; and various projects for legislation on 
trade and industry, protection of workmen, 
emigration, colonization, ete., reveal the tend- 
ency. 

The Federal budget for 1882 estimates the 
total revenue at 41,670,000 francs and the ex- 
penditures at 42,035,000 francs, showing an 
expected deficit of 365,000 francs. The items 
of expenditure under the several heads are as 
follows: 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES. Francs. 
Interest and reduction of debt........... 1,870,000 
General administrative expenses.......... 789,900 
DEPARTMENTS : 

Fixeoutivensvcectisesnaee eens 298,500 

Interior, (ic. chd.cueese sme 2,756,185 

Justice and police........... 45,000 

Military ccocsicceunes mee ope 15,959,449 

Finance's isicis<bscces cries calle’ 1,719,400 

Oustonis:stenteesmmeaceneies 1,583,500 

Commerce and Agriculture.. 806,550 

Post-OMice-ceuacioe cacnieses 14,195,000 

Telegraphay vices ce cvivics siecle 2,377,000 

Railwayaieccscasweptuascces 174,188 

89,414,722 
Encidentalscaseassmtecweciesce 10,378 
‘LOtallsdieisene pais varias 42,035,000 


The Federal Assembly has since the institu- 
tion of the referendum in 1874 enacted sixty- 
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one laws and passed fourteen resolutions sub- 
ject to ratification by popular vote, of which 
fifty-three laws and twelve resolutions were 
suffered to go into effect without any appeal 
to the people.* Of the eight acts and two 
resolves which were subjected to a plébiscite, 
five acts and one resolve were vetoed by the 
people. These were the military tax pro- 
jects of 1876 and 1877, the bank-note project 
of 1876, the proposed amendment of the Con- 
stitution to allow the emission of national bank- 
notes in 1880, and the proposed electoral law 
in 1877. Those which were ratified by the 
popular vote were the civil list law in 1875, 
the factory law in 1877, the Alpine Railway 
subvention law in 1879, and the resolution in 
relation to the restoration of the death-penalty 
in 1879. 

After the murder of the Ozar, in St. Peters- 
burg, earnest representations were made by 
the Russian Government, with the object of 
inducing Switzerland to curtail the right of 
asylum extended to Russian revolutionaries, 
many of whom were resident in Geneva, Zirich, 
and Basel. A fanciful story, printed by the 
French socialistic journalist, Rochefort, of rey- 
elations which he pretended or supposed he 
had received from Russian Nihilists in Switz- 
erland, represented the refugees in Switzer- 
land as the authors and directors of the plot 
for the assassination of the Russian Emperor. 
An investigation of the Swiss authorities failed 
to establish any connection between them and 
the assassins in Russia, and showed that they 
had not communicated by telegraph with 
Rochefort. The threatened restriction of the 
rights of asylum and of assembly was the occa- 
sion of meetings and public protests in the 
cities where the social-democratic element was 
numerous. The Federal Council determined 
on a more restrictive course, but met with lit- 
tle support in the new policy from the local 
governments. In Geneva placards, protesting 
against the execution of the female Nihilists 
in Russia, were posted, with the official per- 
mission of the police department. One of the 
prominent Nihilist refugees, Prince Krapotkin, 
who had long been domiciled in Switzerland, 
was expelled by order of the Federal Council. 
The agitation against the restriction of the 
right of asylum was more than counterbal- 
anced by a contrary agitation, prompted by 
the fear that the independence of Switzerland 
was compromised by the attitude of the radical 
elements, and by hostility to the spreading doc- 
trines of socialism. The Socialists of Europe 
had made preparations for a congress, to be 
held in Ziirich on the 2d of September. Many 
thousands of the citizens of Zurich signed pe- 
titions for the prohibition of this convention. 
It was forbidden by the cantonal government, 
and an appeal to the courts, based on an arti- 
cle in the Oonstitution, guaranteeing unre- 





* The referendwm is a provision in the constitution of 
1874, giving a certain number of electors the right to require 
a popular vote to be taken upon any act passed by the Fed- 
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stricted rights of assembly and free discussion, 
proved fruitless. The Bernese authorities like- 
wise refused permission for the Socialist dele- 
gates to meet in Bern. A few of them event- 
ually came together, secretly, at Chur, went 
through their order of business in form, and 
appointed a congress in Paris in 1883, 

In negotiations with the French Govern- 
ment with regard to connecting the Swiss 
railroads with a new French line through 
Savoy bya branch from Geneva to Annemasse, 
the subject of the guaranteed neutrality of 
Savoy came under consideration. In former 
diplomatic discussions between the two stateg 
this matter has been avoided as a delicate ques- 
tion.* France endeavored to obtain a recog- 
nition from the Swiss plenipotentiaries of her 
right to fortify her frontier in the neutralized 
territory, but, failing of this, dropped the mat- 
ter as one of no practical importance, since 
Switzerland’s protest against the annexation 
of Savoy and claims to that province have 
practically no moral, physical, or logical basis. 

The Swiss army is composed of the élite, or 
the portion of the militia which is in regular 
training, consisting of young men between 
twenty and thirty-two years of age, and the 
Landwehr, consisting of those between thirty- 
two and forty-four years of age, who have 
passed through the regular drill. The Zand- 
wehr have hitherto been called out for annual 
inspection only, but according to the present 
regulations they are obliged to train for anum- 
ber of days each year. The total legal strength 
of the Swiss army is 215,000; its effective 
strength, according to the report for 1881, was 
202,479 men; in the élite, 105,425, being a few 
thousands above the legal quota; in the Land- 
wehr, 97,054, or about 14,000 short of the legal 
quota. A commission appointed to devise a 
system of defensive works approved in their 
majority report of a single central fortress near 
Zirich, where the troops could be concentrated 
rapidly, instead of the burdensome system of 
frontier fortifications. 

The population of Switzerland, according to 
the decennial census which was taken in the 
night of November 80, 1880, was 2,831,787, as 
compared with 2,655,001 in 1870, 2,510,794 in 
1860, and 2,390,116 in 1850. The largest in- 





eral Legislature, The appeal to the people must be made 
within a stated period. The same democratic conservative 
check upon legislation was adopted into the constitutions of 
eleven of the cantons. 

* The Vienna Treaty of 1815 extended over the Sardinian 
provinces of Chablais and Faucigny, and the territory north 
of Ugines and beyond Faverges to the Lake of Bourget and 
the river Rhéne, the guarantee of the neutrality of the Swiss 
dominions subscribed to by all the powers. The treaty pro- 
vided that, whenever hostilities broke out or were impending 
between neighboring states, the King of Sardinia should with- 
draw all his troops from these provinces, and that the Swiss 
Confederation might occupy them temporarily for the pre- 
vention of the invasion or transit of foreign forces. France 
after her annexation of Savoy found no occasion before the 
present to repudiate this remarkable guarantee of a divided 
sovereignty, though the Swiss at the time of the Sardinian 
war had shown a disposition to magnify it into a ground for 
annexing the provinces themselves, and have since insisted in 
academic discussions on the full force of the obsolete stipuls- 
tions. ‘ 2 , 
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crease has been in the cantons of Basel City, 
Uri, Zug, Neufchatel, and Geneva. The canton 
of Aargau has gradually decreased in popula- 
tion since 1840. Political refugees from Ger- 
many form the principal part of the increment 
in the population of Basel, which has grown 
from 29,555 inhabitants in 1850 to 64,207 in 
1880. The growth of Geneva from 63,000 in 
1850 to 99,000 is in like manner attributable 
mainly to the immigration of political exiles 
from France; many have taken advantage of 
the amnesty laws and recently returned to 
France, but very many families have formed 
attachments which unite them permanently to 
their new home, or are deterred from return- 
ing by the compulsory military service now 
exacted in France. The French population of 
Geneva is about 30,000. The population of 
the cantons of Zug and Uri has been swelled 
by the influx of workmen employed on the St. 
Gothard Railway. The annual rate of increase 
in Switzerland for thirty years has been 5-5 per 
1,000, and was somewhat greater in the latter 
half of the period than in the first half. Only 
three European countries show a slower rate 
of increase, namely, Bavaria, where the annual 
increment was 5-4 per 1,000 inhabitants; Ire- 
land, where it was 4°6; and France, where it 
was 2°3. The natural growth of the popula- 
tion was greater than the actual increase, the 
excess of births over deaths in the ten years 
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having been 200,828, and the actual increase, 
as determined by the census, 176,786, indicat- 
ing a net loss by emigration during the decade 
of 24,112. The real loss was, however, not so 
great, as numbers of Bourbaki’s soldiers and 
other temporary refugees from France were 
included in the census of 1870. 

The emigration from Switzerland to other 
than European countries in 1880 numbered 
7,255 persons, as against 4,288 in 1879. The 
emigrants to the United States were 5,792 in 
number. Of the total number, 1,829 were mar- 
ried, 3,704 single adults, and 1,722 under six- 
teen years of age. 

The village of Elm, in Glarus, was over- 
whelmed by a land-slip in the night of Septem- 
ber 11th. About two hundred persons were 
buried beneath masses of rock and earth which 
were loosened from the Tschingel Alp over- 
hanging the village, by the action of heavy 
rains.* The land of the valley, which was cul- 
tivated by the peasants of the village, was buried 
by the avalanche. Fragments of rock were 
projected for a distance of three miles. Two 
slips occurred with a brief interval between 
them, the first carrying away the portion of 
the village called Unterthal, and the second 
destroying a great part of the main village. 
The weight of the mass, which was precipi- 
tated 2,000 feet, was estimated at between 300,- 
000 and 400,000 tons, 
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TENNESSEE. The presidential vote in 
1880 was as follows: For the Garfield electors, 
107,677; Hancock electors, 128,191; Weaver, 
5,917; Dow, 43. The Legislature chosen at 
that election consisted of 15 Democrats and 10 
Republicans in the Senate, and in the House 
of 86 Democrats, 87 Republicans, and one 
Greenbacker, with one vacancy, which was sub- 
sequently filled by a Republican. The Demo- 
crats were divided on the debt question into 
“State-credit” and “ Low-tax” Democrats, 
The Republicans were in sympathy with the 
former. This body met on the 8d of January, 
1881, and remained in session until the 7th of 
April. The first ballot for United States Sen- 
ator was taken on the 18th of January, as fol- 
lows: For Horace Maynard, Republican, 41; 
John H. Savage, Democrat, 23 ; James E. Bai- 
ley, Democrat, 22; scattering, 14. The contest 
was prolonged until the 26th of January, when, 
on the thirtieth ballot, Howell E. Jackson, 
Democrat, was elected by a vote of 70 to 24 
for Maynard, and 4 scattering. 

The most important subject under consider- 
ation by the Legislature was the State debt. 

Various bills were introduced providing for 
a settlement, but, before final action was taken 
on any of these, a committee, acting in behalf 
of nearly three hundred holders of the State 
bonds, proposed a compromise, which was trans- 


mitted to the Legislature by the Governor, 
with a recommendation that it be accepted. 
The proposition was in the following terms: 


The bonds and interest coupons thereof, up to and 
including the one due July 1, 1881, to be capitalized 
and new compromise bonds of the State to be issued 
therefor, bearing date July 1, 1881, payable ninety- 
nine years thereafter ie redeemable at any time 
after five years at the pleasure of the State), with in- 
terest at the rate of three per centum per annum, 
payable semi-annually in New York, on the first days 
of January and July in each year; and the coupons 
for the said interest on the sai compromise bonds to 
be made receivable, at and atter maturity, for all 
taxes and debts due to the State of Tennessee, 


On the 5th of April an act embodying this 
proposition was passed by the Senate by a vote 
of thirteen to twelve, having previously passed 
the House. The following are the essential 
portions of this act: 


Suorton 1. Be zt enacted by the General Assembl: 
of the State of Tennessee, That all the legally issue 





* Elm was situated in the Sernft Valley at the foot of the 
Laaxer and Stoekli glaciers, and at the highest point of the 
»as8 between Glarus and the valley of the Vorder Rhein. 

he Freiberge Mountains rise aboye the town to the height 
of 9,000 feet. The Tschingel Mountain is composed of argil- 
laceous schist, and had long been considered as dangerous. 
Slate-quarrying on the mountain and numerous shocks of 
earthquake in the preceding twelve months had rendered it 
more liable to rupture than ever before. The village con- 
tained about 1,000 inhabitants, mostly thriving farmers and 
quarrymen and their families, 
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bonds of the State of Tennessee, except the bonds 
issued for the permanent school fund, and except the 
bonds held by educational and charitable institutions, 
and all outstanding coupons thereon up to and includ- 
ing those falling due on the first day of July, 1881, be 
ee and funded into coupon bonds of the State 
to be styled ‘‘ The Compromise Bonds of the State of 
Tennessee.”? 

Sno. 2. Be tt further enacted, That for each and 
every legally issued bond of the State of Tennessee, 
or coupons, presented to the Funding Board herein- 
after provided for under the provisions of this act, 
there shall be issued a bond or bonds for an amount 
equal to the principal of said bond so presented, to- 
gether with the past-due interest thereon. Said bonds 
authorized to be issued under the provisions of this 
act shall be dated on the first day of July, 1881, and 
shall be payable ninety-nine years after their date, 
but the same shall be redeemable by the State at any 
time after the expiration of five years from their date, 
at the oe of the State; shall bear interest at the 
rate of three per cent per annum, payable semi-annu- 
ally on the first days of January and July, in the city 
of New York; shall have coupons of interest attached 
to each of said bonds; and for the punctual payment of 
the principal and interest of said bonds the faith, 
credit, and honor of the State are hereby solemnly 
pledged. 

Szo. 3. Be it further enacted, That the coupons on 
said compromise bonds, on and after their maturity, 
shall be receivable in payment for all taxes and debts 
due the State, and said coupons shall show upon their 
fuce that they are so receivable. 

Sno. 4. Be it further enacted, That said bonds shall 
be in denominations of $50, $100, $500, and $1,000. 
That is, there shall not be less than five per cent of 
the whole amount in bonds of the denomination of 
$50; five per cent of the denomination of $100, and 
ten per cent of the denomination of $500, the remain- 
der to be of the denomination of $1,000 (to be pro- 
rated by the Funding Board, hereinafter provided, as 
said board may deem just and equitable between 
those who may present their bonds and coupons to be 
funded under this act). But the Funding Board may 
issne bonds of the smaller denomination aforesaid, to 
any amount in excess of the amounts hereinbefore 
stated, if the holders of the bonds and coupons who 
present them to be funded so desire, 

Src. 5. Be i further enacted, That the Secretary of 
State, Comptroller, and State Treasurer shall con- 
stitute a board to be designated a Funding Board, 
any two of which shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of any and all business for which said 
board was created. Said board may sit or hold meet- 
ings for the transaction of the business created by this 
act, at such times and places as they may deem wise 
and proper, to enable the holders of Tennessee bonds 
and coupons to fund the same under the provisions 
of this act. 

To carry out the provisions of this act a 
revenue bill was passed which provides for a 
tax of forty cents (ten cents for school pur- 
poses, and the rest for general purposes) on 
the $100 worth of property, thirty cents ad 
valorem on merchants, and thirty cents on 
privileges. The existing rate of taxation on 
the $100 was ten cents. During the session 
over a thousand bills were introduced, of which 
only 131 became laws. These are entirely of 
a local interest. 

The following are the principal amounts ap- 
propriated in the act to defray the expenses of 
the State government for the next two years: 


Criminal prosecutions............ ...+. eee $349,000 00 
Conveying lunatics to the Tennessee Asylum 

HOT He wINGAN Crysis se aisaieislerfelelolarsielarereiaielstei é 850 00 
PUCICIALGAIATICRY jaerelailoeisterclercmisat ce ie eee 201,200 00 
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Brought forward...........ss00s sreceeeee $551,050 00 
Attorney-General and reporter............... 6,000 00 
Executive salaries’. cs scccsesresec reeset ecene 22,500 00 
Salaries of Adjutant-General, Superintendent of 
Asylum for the Insane, Librarian, Superin- 
tendent/of the Oapitol i... d.os.css nav ccele oc 9,600 00 
Officers of the Penitentiary................006 9,300 00 
Oharitabletiristitwtion gs; trcterarctaciseh cies sieecine cle 190,000 00 
Legislative expenseS............+0006- 6,000 00 
Executive expenses........ 10,740 00 
Capitol expenses....... 4,020 00 
Bureau of Agriculture. . 18,000 00 
Supreme Court expense 8,000 00 
Express charges...... 1,500 00 
Tax aggregates... 2,400 00 
Public) printing tn sewemaccciseeeemiecae etek teens 22,504 00 
Interestonischool fundeen sc eset cee aeons 801,500 00 
Land-sales, clerks’ and printers’ fees, 1878—’79.. 1,970 00 
Per diem and mileage of Representatives,.... 26,136 40 
Per diem and mileage of officers of the House. . 8,227 28 
For deficiencies in the Appropriation Bill of 
1879, in criminal prosecutions............... 55,000 00 
Miscellaneoustc, acc ccarecne scence orice 47,531 8T 
Per diem and mileage of Senators............. 8,475 20 
Of officers of the Senate. .<..csss062 c.cscesce 2,883 60 
To pay the interest on the State debt from July 
1 ASSI, tor aniaryel, LoS ecwcic scence tenes 1,125,000 00 
Total appropriations .............see,000s $2,435,110 54 


The books of the Comptroller show in the 
hands of the Treasurer: 


Decemp orn SiS... viscose cie. cle eae lo cele eee 
Receipts from December 19, 1878, to December 
BLS AUS OO Ss eaves Shaun cistetelalaiselacats inicicls Sitietes qeeeecs 
Receipts from December 18, 1880, to January 
Darl SOLemaene etre icioe isk efetereeiertettemiee aioaates 41,895 79 


Potale, opciers caicis seit sisters visleticisiaices scatetaie $1,664,136 65 


The disbursements were as follow: 
From December 19, 187s, to December 18, 1880 $1,400,816 47 


$475,346 04 
1,144,394 82 








From December 18, 1380, to January 27, 1881.. 98,771 76 
Lotalleec.cee Mataisiersol nye afoletarofernrete te otetaete $1,499,088 23 
Balance in the Treasury................-- $165,048 42 


The census of votes taken this year as a 
basis of legislative re-apportionment gives the 
number of 344,741. The school population 
numbers 544,852. The census of 1880 gives 
the production of Tennessee as follows: Corn, 
62,764,429 bushels; oats, 4,722,190; wheat, 
7,331,353 ; tobacco, 29,365,052 pounds; cotton, 
830,621 bales; and coal, 495,131 tons. The 
lumber business of the State has increased 
greatly during the last few years. 

The Legislature re-assembled in extra session 
on the 7th of December for the purpose of re- 
apportioning the members of the Senate and 
House, and adjourned on the 26th. The bill 
passed increases the number of Senators from 
twenty-five to thirty-three, and the members 
of the House from seventy-five to ninety-nine. 
The opposition to the settlement of the debt 
did not end with the passage of the act. Henry 
J. Lynn and certain other alleged citizens and 
tax-payers of the State filed a bill in the Court 
of Chancery at Nashville to enjoin the carry- 
ing out and enforcement of its provisions. 

The grounds for injunction stated in the bill 
are: That the “ funding act” was procured to 
be passed by bribery and corruption of certain 
members of the General Assembly ; that the 
tax-coupon feature forestalls the revenue and 
diverts it from current exigencies, narrowing 
the scope of subsequent legislation by an enact- 
ment in the form of a contract ‘ binding the 
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revenue and the political power of the State 
over the same” and directing this revenue “ ex- 
clusively and preferentially to the discharge of 
such contract,” “ thereby denying to the State” 
that benignant supervision that will both allow 
and prompt her to temper and adapt her rule 
to the circumstances and vicissitudes which the 
coming year may bring; that this same feature 
violates section 24, Article I, of the Constitu- 
tion, that ‘‘no money shall be drawn from the 
Treasury but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law”; that the same feature violates 
section 12, Article XI, of the Constitution, 
which provides that the interest on the com- 
mon-school fund ‘shall be inviolably appro- 
priated to the support and encouragement of 
common schools”; that it breaks in upon the 
previous revenue system, adjusted to what has 
heretofore been receivable for revenue, thereby 
amending that system, yet without referring 
thereto, and thereby violating section 17, Arti- 
cle II, of the Constitution ; that the act amends 
the revenue act of 1878, which prescribes what 
shall be receivable for taxes, by adding the com- 
promise coupons to the list of tax-receivables, 
and yet does not recite in its caption or other- 
wise the title or substance of the law amended ; 
that the act violates section 2, Article II, of the 
Constitution, forbidding any person belonging 
to one department of the government from 
exercising any power belonging to either of the 
other departments; in this case the ‘ Funding 
Board,” constituted of the Secretary of State, 
Comptroller, and Treasurer, being given judi- 
cial power, etc., and that the Legislature (look- 
ing to the possible consumption of the revenue 
actually provided by the coupon) did not make 
adequate provision for the ordinary expenses 
of the government. 

The bill, in conclusion, prays in case com- 
plainants are ‘‘ mistaken in regard to the power 
and functions of the Funding Board; and in 
their construction of the act in reference to 
the school fund, that the same may be con- 
strued by the court,” etc. The persons desig- 
nated in the act by their official titles as a 
Funding Board were made defendants to the 
bill in their own names, thus: ‘M. T. Polk, 
T. N. Nolan, and D. A. Nunn, hereinafter 
styled the Funding Board.” The injunction 
prayed for was granted, and thereupon the 
defendants, haying been served with process 
and enjoined according to the prayer of the 
bill, appeared in the Chancery Court at Nash- 
ville, and moved the court to dissolve the in- 
junction for want of equity on the face of the 
bill. That court dissolved the injunction, and 
in addition, of its own motion, also dismissed 
complainants’ bill; from the decree thus made 
the complainants appealed to the Supreme 
Court. A motion made to advance the cause 
on the docket was granted at the close of the 
year, and the case was set down to be argued 
on the 17th of January, 1882. 

The matter of the debt of Memphis was be- 
fore the Supreme Court in June, in the case 
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of John O’Connor vs. the City of Memphis. 
Memphis owed a debt, the principal of which 
amounted to nearly $3,000,000. The city had 
been in default, both on principal and interest, 
since January 1, 1873, and in January, 1879, 
it secured the passage by the Legislature of a 
bill repealing its charter, and creating the so- 
called ‘‘ Taxing District ” of Shelby County in 
its stead. On February 12th of the same year, a 
receiver was appointed, by one of the Federal 
courts, to take charge of all the city property, 
and vested with power to collect some $3,000,- 
000 of unpaid taxes, by garnishment or other- 
wise. The repealing act having been taken to 
the State Supreme Court, it was declared con- 
stitutional, the court holding that ‘‘ municipal 
corporations are within the absolute control of 
the Legislature, and can be abolished at any 
time in its discretion, and an act which repeals 
the charter of a single municipal corporation is 
constitutional.” Following this decision the 
United States Supreme Court decided the ac- 
tion of the Federal Court, appointing a re- 
ceiver, to be void. Thus far the decisions 
seemed to be against the creditors of the city, 
but the decision of the State Supreme Court 
in the case of O’Connor altered the situation 
to some extent. This suit was pending against 
the city at the time of the repeal of the charter. 
The plaintiff moved to revive the debt against 
the taxing district, on the ground that the 
latter is in legal effect the same corporation as 
the city. The majority of the court, according 
to the Memphis ‘“ Avalanche,” ‘“‘ concurred in 
the opinion that the reviver should be ordered, 
holding that the taxing district was a mu- 
nicipal corporation, organized for the goyern- 
ment of the same people and territory as were 
formerly under the local government of the 
city. The court holds that so much of the 
act establishing the taxing district as declares 
that it should not be liable for the debts of the 
city of Memphis, is void; that the same people 
and territory being reincorporated under a 
new naine, the new municipality is but a con- 
tinuation of the old, and liable for its debts, 
notwithstanding a legislative declaration to 
the contrary.” 

The following are further extracts from the 
opinion: 

Whether the Legislature can withhold the taxing 


power as against debts es contracted is a 
grave question, not now before us. It may be that 
the creditor can not collect his debt, but—to use the 
language of Judge Clifford, in the Beckwith case— 
‘“he ought always to be able, by some proper action, 
to reduce his contract to judgment.” 

The creditor should have this right in the present 
case, both for the purpose of reaching his share of 
the assets which may be realized by the receiver, and 
to have the benefit of future legislation. The courts 
can never presume the permanent repudiation by the 
State of an honest demand. This court has decided 
that the holder of a valid claim on the Treasury of the 
State is entitled to compel the Comptroller to issue him 
a warrant therefor, although it can not be paid without 
an appropriation for the purpose by the Legislature, 
and no such appropriation has been made. 

We express no opinion on any point not now before 
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us. All we undertake at present to decide is that the 
taxing district of Shelby County is so far the successor 
of the late corporation of the city of Memphis, or the 
same corporation under a new name, that a suit pend- 

“ing against the old corporation may be revived against 
the new, and prosecuted to judgment. 

The point relative to the powers of the 
Legislature appears to have been covered by 
several decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States—notably that of Garrett et al. vs. 
the present authorities of Memphis. In this 
decision it was held—Chief-Justice Waite de- 
livering the opinion of the court—that, while 
(first) a corporation can not repudiate a debt, 
and (second) the taxing district is liable for the 
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debts of its predecessors, one corporation hay- 
ing succeeded another, (third) payment can 
come only through the leyy of taxes on the 
existing corporation by the Legislature, whose 
power in the matters of taxation is sovereign, 
the levy of taxes being an act of sovereignty. 

The essence of these decisions is that the 
collection of debts owed by municipal corpora- 
tions depends chiefly on the sovereign will of 
the people as expressed by the law-making 
power. The debt of Memphis now amounts, 
principal and interest, to $6,600,000. 

The population of the State, by counties, 
was as follows in 1880 and in 1870: 












































COUNTIES. 1850. 1870. COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. 

10,820 8,704 || Hancock........ 9,098 7,148 Morgan......... 5,156 2.969 

26,025 24,333 || Hardeman...... | 22,021 18,074 Obionssnacsee as 22,912 15,584 

9,780 8234 || Hardin .........] 14,793 11,768 Overton: sen. «es 12,153 11,297 

5,617 4,870 Hawkins ....... 20,610 15,837 Berry. vice ajc om Tj1T4 6,925 

15,985 14,237 Haywood....... 26,053 25,094 Polley rescence ! 7,269 7,369 

12,124 11,652 Henderson...... 17,430 14,217 Putnam .:..5--: 11.501 8.698 

10,005 7445 ONY Yi 2:sy0\s 5605 3's 22,142 20,380 Rhe@, os: siee ies 7,073 5,538 

11,859 10,502 Hickman....... 12,095 9,856 OGNO A siienysis2 15,237 15,622 

22,103 19,447 Houston § ... SOOb Wii elaacae Robertson...... |} 18,861 16,166 

10,019 7,909 Humphreys.....| 11,379 9,326 Rutherford ..... 86,741 83,289 

7,956 6,678 Jackson ........ | 12,008 12,588 ScOth,cscscmerae 6,021 4,054 

13,373 9,321 Jamesi..-...... He OST ersrsrerars Sequatchie...... 2,565 2,335 

GISE Wit aces Jefferson ....... ; 16,846 19,476 Bevier. 4 disne. ch 15,541 11,028 

14,808 12,458 Johnson........ Pt, 466 5,852 Blolibyareruceheeiers 78,430 76,378 

12,894 10,237 KWOK tects cicice | 89,124 28,990 SMUG ee sir esate 17,799 15,994 

WLOCKotE fe soos.) 1S 100") Sk dike We ayes. | 38,968 2,428 Stewart......... 12,690 12,019 

Cumberland ..... 4.533 3,461 || Lauderdale ..... 14.918 10,838 Sullivans. eee) 18,321 13,136 

Davidson........ 79,026 62,897 Lawrence....... 10,383 7,601 |; Sumner........./ 28,625 23,711 

Decatur’... ic... 8,493 7,172 Wewwis sete esas | 2,181 1,986 ME TOM =| teresa cakes fers | 21,088 14,884 

DaiKialbi ssc. a 14,813 11,425 Linco | 26,960 28,050 Trousdale tt ! 6,646 | ..... j 

Dickson ......... 12,460 9,340 Loudon { O48 eT Ie connie NO coiti err | BOON) voeencae 

WDWyorwe sae ae 3s 15,118 13,706 || McMinn 15,064 13,969 Union. tie. 5. | 10,260 7,605 

Wayotte, 7.255... 81,871 26,145 McNairy 17,271 12,726 Van Buren ..... 2,938 2,725 

Fentress..... P 5,941 ATT Macon 9,321 6,633, Warren,........ 14,079 12,714 

Franklin, 17,178 14,970 Madison. 80,874 23,480 Washington ....) 16,181 16,317 

Gibson ...... «-; 82,685 25,666 Marion. . 10,910 6,841 11.301 10,209 

Giles coe: s Sees ae 86,014 32,413 Marshall 19,259 16,207 24,538 20,755 

Grainger......... 12,384 12,421 Maury 89,904 86,289 11,176 9,875 

Greene's ects <1 24,005 21,663 Meigs Teale 4,511 28,3813 25,328 

Griandy...- soca 4,592 3,250 Monroe 14,283 12,589 SWillSOm'rreieteters tie 28,747 25,881 
Hamblenf{....... 10,187 eeaaos Montgomery,...| 28,481 24,747 
Hamilton: ... 2 23,642 17,241 Moore ** 533/025 G,2880 essere 5 

MERTpea eh AUCH ney path tc arate Actos a ates ol oa pia Vatsias stoi Bielelekaueeausto sare sleva:asn ‘ol #iaeclanaae sl Mis aedomtese loses iPM z tes lene ays 1,542,359 | 1,258,520 


TEXAS. The presidential vote in 1880 was 
as follows: For the Garfield electors, 57,893 ; 
Hancock electors, 156,428; Weaver electors, 
27,405. The Legislature assembled on the 11th 
of January, 1881, and adjourned on the Ist of 
April. This body consisted of 29 Democrats 
and 2 Republicans in the Senate, and 80 Dem- 
ocrats, 4 Independent Democrats, 7 Republi- 
cans, and 2 Greenbackers in the House. On 
the 25th of January S. B. Maxey, Democrat, 
was re-elected United States Senator by a vote 
of 73 to 42 for J. W. Throckmorton and 7 scat- 
tering. The State was re-apportioned for legis- 
lative purposes. 





* In 1870, from parts of Jackson and Overton. 
+In 1872, from parts of Dyer, Gibson, Haywood, and 
Madison. 
In 1870, from parts of Grainger, Hawkins, and Jefferson. 
In 1871, from parts of Dickson, Montgomery, Hum- 
phreys, and Stewart. 
| In 1871, from parts of Bradley and Hamilton. 
§ In 1870, from parts of Blount, McMinn, Monroe, and 
Roane. 
** Tn 1872, from parts of Bedford, Franklin, and Lincoln. 
++ In 1870, from parts of Macon, Smith, Sumner, and 
Wilson. 4 
+t In 1876, from parts of Carter and Washington. 
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The act passed regarding the sale of spiritu- 
ous, vinous, or malt liquors or medicated bit- 
ters imposes an annual tax upon the sale of all 
such liquors as follows: In quantities less than 
a quart, $300; one quart and less than five gal- 
lons, $200; five gallons or more, $300; malt 
liquors exclusively, $50: provided that whole- 
sale liquor-dealers or merchants paying occu- 
pation tax shall not be prevented from selling 
unbroken packages less than five gallons with- 
out being required to pay an additional tax as 
quart dealers. The law provides that county 
commissioners’ courts may levy a tax equal to 
one half the State tax, and incorporated towns 
and cities also one half the State tax. 

The State, county, and city taxes must be 
paid in advance for not less than twelve months, 
provided that any persons now engaged as liq- 
uor-dealers under authority of the ‘‘ bell-punch 
law,” approved April 3, 1879, shall not be de- 
prived of any right, privilege, or immunity to 
which he or they may be entitled under said 
law, but may continue their occupations for 
the full time for which they have paid occupa- 
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tion tax under said “ bell-punch Jaw,” or may, 
at their option, take out license under the pro- 
visions of this act, and when so doing shall 
have credit for any balance due or payment 
made under said act of April 3, 1879. 

Retail dealers selling less than a quart are 
required to give bond with two securities, pay- 
able to and approved by the county judge, in 
the sum of $1,000, conditioned that such deal- 
ers shall keep an orderly house, and that they 
will not knowingly sell or give, or permit to 
be sold or given, any spirituous, vinous, or malt 
liquor to any minor, or to students of any insti- 
tution of learning, or to any habitual drunkard, 
or to any person after having been notified in 
writing by the wife or the daughter of the per- 
son not to sell to such person; and also that 
such dealers shall not permit any games pro- 
hibited by the laws of the State to be played, 
dealt, or exhibited in or about such place of 
business, or permit any minor to enter and re- 
main upon the premises. The bond may be 
sued upon at the instance of any party ag- 
erieved. If the bond sued on is exhausted, 
another in similar amount shall be given; if 
not given, and the dealer continues business, he 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

County clerks shall not issue State license 
until county and city licenses are paid. 

The act provides that if collectors of taxes 
shall knowingly permit any person to engage 
in any of the occupations named therein, in 
violation of law, they shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor unless they report such viola- 
tion immediately to the county or district at- 
torney. 

The Adjutant-General’s report shows the op- 
erations of the Frontier Battalion and of the 
special force for the suppression of lawlessness 
and crime for the two years ending December 
31, 1880, to be 1,001 scouts, 7 fights with In- 
dians, 81 Indian trails followed, 5 fights with 
outlaws, 12 outlaws killed and 4 wounded, 685 
fugitives from justice arrested, 67 courts at- 
tended by request of civil authorities, 67 jail 
and other guards furnished, 180 escorts, 152 
other assistances to civil authorities, 1,917 
horses and cattle recovered, and one Mexican 
child recovered. 

The cost of maintaining the Frontier Battal- 
ion at an average strength of 165 men, for the 
year ending February 28, 1879, was $128,492, 
or $748 per man. The force of 107 men for 
the year ending February 29, 1880, cost the 
State $70,770, or $661 per man. 

The cost of the force for 1880 was at the 
rate of $626 per man, $122 per man less than 
it was in 1878, the force having averaged 112 
men during the year. 

The number of children in the State of the 
age to attend the public schools, .264,252 ; 
amount of State fund apportioned, $860,074. 
In the thirty-five principal cities and towns 
there are 18,346 white children and 6,924 col- 
ored, making a total of 25,270, or an average 
of 722 to each place. The amount apportioned 
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to pay for the maintenance of schools for 
these children is $80,958. 

The assessment rolls for 1881, footed up and 
summarized in the Comptroller’s office, show a 
very satisfactory increase in the value of taxa- 
ble property. They exhibit a valuation of 
$348, 626,347 for 1881, against $311,470,736 for 
the previous year. This does not include as- 
sessinents of the counties of Leon, Liberty, Mav- 
erick, Nueces, Kimble, and Tyler, which in- 
crease the aggregate to some $357,225,011. 
Assessment of the lands in unorganized coun- 
ties, amounting to about $7,000,000, made at 
the Comptroller's office, will increase the taxa- 
ble values to something over $360,000,000. 
The increase in the revenue, at forty cents on 
the hundred dollars, is about $200,000 on prop- 
erty, and about $56,000 on polls. 

Grayson is the most populous county in Tex- 
as, having 38,108 people. Galveston is the 
wealthiest, having $17,741,550 assessed. Dal- 
las is second in population, having 33,940 peo- 
ple. Bexar is second in wealth, having $10,- 
462,522 assessed. Harris is third in wealth, 
having $9,995,811. Bexar is third in popula- 
tion, having 80,481 people. Dallas is fourth 
in wealth, having $9,660,180. Fayette fourth 
in population, having 28,004 people. Harris 
fifth in population, having 27,715 people. Tray- 
is fifth in wealth, having $9,121,131. Wash- 
ington sixth in population, having 27.584 peo- 
ple. Grayson sixth in wealth, having $7,643,- 
875. Lamar, seventh in wealth, has $7,812,- 
560. Travis, eighth in population, has 26,975 
people. Ellis is eighth in wealth, haying $6,- 
871,883. Five of these counties are on the 
line of the Houston and Texas Central Rail- 
way. 

Statement, showing the amount of bonded debt October 

15, 1881 ; also annual interest October 15, 1881. 





\ | 
| Outstanding | Annual interest 








DATE OF ACT, Rate of interest. | October 15, October 15, 
| 1881, 1881, 

May 2, 18T1...... Six per cent. | $67,000} $4,020 00 
December 2, 1871.| Seven per cent. 467,000 32,690 00 
August 5, 1870...) Seven per cent.! 499,000 84,930 00 
March 4, 1874 ....| Seven per cent.) — 780,000 51,100 00 
duly 6, 1876..... | Six percent. | 1,647,000 98,820 00 
April 21, 1879.....| Five per cent. | 1,077,500 53,S75 00 
April 21, 1879..... Four per cent. | 8,620 144 80 

Total.......| $4,491,120} $275,579 80 





The bonded debt has been reduced since 
January 1, 1881, $505,800, making a difference 
in interest of $34,500. 

Of the debt as shown outstanding October 
15, 1881, the special funds own, about $2,044,- 
100, leaving in circulation, and in the hands of 
individuals, $2,447,020. 

Railroad construction is making rapid prog- 
ress in Texas. The following table exhibits 
the activity of construction in twelve months, 
and presents the name of the road, the number 
of miles in operation on September 1, 1880, the 
number of miles built during the year, and the 
number in operation at its close: 
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Se ae es 
, Eas] $¢ |#44 
NAME OF ROAD, See) ba |S 88 
° ah 8 a ° he 

Aa 5 Aa 
Miles. | Miles. | Miles. 

Houston and Texas Central 587 80 667 
MROASPPACINOS nace nss 4 sane eee « 504 | 418 | 922 
International and Great Northern 530 | 190 720 
Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio} 230 | 95 | 825 
Missouri-Pacific .....-......scsssse0-. 58 | 248 | 801 
Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fé.......... 164 | 182 | 296 
Texas amd St. Pinks ec coisas cice ve 128 | 180 258 
Kast Line and Red River.............. 108 | 16) 124 
Texas and New Orleans............... 106 106 
RORRREMORICANIS eiox ih cceiiaws vena 72 91 163 
Gulf, Western Texas and Pacific....... HEC 1 le 68 
Houston, East and West Texas........| 66 22 88 
Galveston, Houston and Henderson.... 50 Mo 50 
MORAG RWWEStEND t..\. bine tan shige eas 42 oe 42 
Montgomery Central..............005- 25 a 25 
igi Grandee sata dtidcke de nse bie ar 22 oes 22 
Dallas and Wichita.... a 20; 19 89 
Henderson and Overton............... SGU acs 16 
xalveston, Brazos and Colorado ...... 15 a 15 
IWaxahachlGHDape. «ccs cds ~tiaictekisie ane ieee 12 
Longview and Sabine Valley.......... OD. lal pe 12 
Sabine Pass and Northwestern........ 11 mie 11 
Lonisiana: Wester: oo 26.606 0k. cease 6 ai 6 
Texas Transportation................- 8 38 8 
SGN EP POR 62.5.0 510 tiacieinisinnie ats cena a 50 50 
Chicago, Texas and Mexican........... Roa 20 20 
Sabine and East Texas................ Re 23 23 
Pie Rete ate wert arialasiesianas sone eek 2,855 | 1,534 | 4,389 





Of these the Texas and St. Louis, East Line 
and Red River, Texas-Mexican, Houston, East 
and West Texas, Texas Western, Galveston, 
Brazos and Colorado, Longview and Sabine 
Valley, and the Sabine Pass and Northwestern 
are narrow-gauge roads, the others of standard 
gauge. 

In addition to the above, trains were run- 
ning on the extension in Texas of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fé, from the State line 
west of El Paso, on the Rio Grande, to the 
town of El Paso—distance eight miles—there 
crossing into Mexico. 

The California Southern Paciiee Teatugton 
road—was also being pushed from El Paso east 
along the Rio Grande, and trains were running 
from El Paso to Fort Quitman, a distance of 85 
miles. 

On the ist of September, 1880, there were 
in operation 2,401 miles of standard gauge and 
454 miles of narrow gauge in the State; total, 
2,855 miles. Constructed since, 1,275 miles of 
standard gauge and 259 miles of narrow gauge; 
total, 1,534 miles. Total in operation, 4,389 
miles, of which 3,676 miles are standard gauge 
and 713 miles are narrow gauge. There have 
been chartered since September 1, 1880, the 
following lines and branches, with the mileage 
proposed : 





Miles 
Sabine Pass and Denison..... .........-+++0 820 
Chicago, Texas and Mexican.................. 440) 
Bio, Grande.and WLP asOcs ccs ceils svcse ce scite 60 
New York, Texas and Mexican............... 200 
San Antonio and Gulf Air-line............... 120 
San Antonio and Bordering smn sieisicie nice vies 140 
Fort Worth and Rio Grande................- 135 
Texas, Louisiana and Western .......-....... 110 
Sabine Pass and Texas Northern............. 205 
Texas-Mexican branches............----.---- 1,103 
Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fé branches . 140 
Texas and St. Louis branches..............-- 220 
Sabine and Western............--.+. Sana 80 
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; Miles, 
Browghe forward anrateietenecetelanctetsameertsters 8,278 
St. Louis, Texas and Gulf of Mexico....... .. 295 
Houston, Texas and Red River.............. 420 
Texas Western Pram chegyyjssiarerercletarateeisunrateia 1,510 
Austin and Northwestern..............s.0e+ "Vi0 
Galveston and Eagle Pass Air-line 850 
Galveston and St. Louis..........cccceseceees 845 
Paris and Great Northern,.,............-+00¢ 28 
Huntsville, New Orleans and Western........ 210 
Austin and Southeastern,................0008 420 
Dotall proposed miiles...2. . <0. ces ccsisecl oe 7,021 


The above does not include mileage proposed 
under the amendments to the charters of the 
Houston and Texas Central and Texas Central. 

It is estimated that in the twelve months 
$19,000,000 were expended in the State in 
railway- -building. The taxable values, besides 
this increase, permanently added to the wealth 
of the State by railways constructed, amount 
to over $20,000,000, and the resultant increase 
in value of other property must also be very 
great. The increase in population can not be 
estimated, but has been very large. 

At the close of the war Texas had 330 miles 
of railway in operation, and from that time until 
1868 had been constructed only 183 miles. At 
the beginning of each year following there was 
up to January, 1880, the number of miles in 
operation indicated in the annexed table, viz. : 








Miles. Miles. 
January 1, 1868 518 | January 1, 1876....... 1,685 
January 1, 1869 518 | January 1, 1877 2,031 
January 1 1870 583 | January 1, 1878. o. 2,210 
January 1, 1871... 711 | January 1, 1879. . 2,428 
January 1, 1872. . 865 | January 1, 1880 2,591 
January 1, 1873....... 1,078 | September 1, 1880..... 2,855 
January 1, 1874 1,578 | September 1, 18S1..... 4,389 
January 1) 1875....... 1,650 | 
EARNINGS OF RAILWAYS, BY LAST REPORTS TO THE 
~ ROADS. STATE COMPTROLLER. Earnings, 
Wexasrand Pacific... 6 cmc adie eee $2,714,157 74 
International and Great Northern.........,. 1,862, 194 18 
Texas Oentrall.:.-crisnja- mete cee eee 53, 612 36 
Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fé................. 166,108 10 
Central and Montgomery... . <7. «2/600 24.029 88 
Waxahachio Tapi... 5 senacutatetoeeltee eine 22,228 05 
PWIOMGLAN GCS por. 5). 45% vaseleerl caterer etal alee 118,188 42 
Henderson. and Overton... .ceceecceces ees 28,569 61 
Galveston, Houston and Henderson,......... 452,910 57 
Moxas ‘Transportation. .p--nosnsecneeeelee 59,205 81 
Louisiana, Westerns... 424s -aleeele ele ce eee 1,962 00 
Migsourt Pacifici ssi: stschaaseseues ates 258,361 46 
Houston, Kast and West Texas 95,508 05 
Gulf, Western Texas and Pacific 140,588 78 
East Line and Red River.............. 181,176 86 
Houston and Texas Central. ; 8,605,859 06 
Georgetown cs .asscatee sen nd netees somone a 138,998 81 
Longview and Sabine Valley.....  .......... 6,950 42 
Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio...... 1,384,783 80 
Texas and New Orleans.............+cse+e0« 298,469 25 
Oval recone sosdensecae seats aces $11,383,802 21 
Several railway companies failed to send in 
reports. 


Accurate data are not at hand to show the 
tonnage carried by the Texas lines during the 
year, but it is very close to 6,850,000 tons. 
The number of cars owned by the roads is 
8,855. Number of miles run during the year, 
about 9,354,800. In the busy season, probably 
5,000 cars are daily in motion over the several 
roads. There are 210 railway stations in Texas 
of over 200 inhabitants each. The population 
of the cities, towns, and stations, on all the 
Texas railroads, is 247,233, 

The Gould system of roads, as connected 
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with Texas, includes the Missouri-Pacific, the 
Tron Mountain, Texas and Pacific, International 
and Great Northern, Galveston, Houston and 
Henderson, Dallas and Wichita, and East Line 
and Red River, and at this time consists in 
Texas of the following mileage under one and 
the same management, viz.: Texas and Pacific, 
922 miles; International and Great Northern 
Railroad, 720 miles; Missouri - Pacific, 802 
miles; Galveston, Houston and Henderson, 50 
miles; Dallas and Wichita, 89 miles; and the 
East Line and Red River Narrow-Gauge, 124 
miles. Total, 2,167 miles—or nearly half the 
whole mileage of the State, and more than 
half the miles of standard gauge. This system 
of roads is managed under the name of the In- 
ternational Railway Improvement Company. 

The Southern Pacific system comprises in 
Texas, as at present organized and completed, 
the Louisiana Western, 6 miles; Texas and 
New Orleans, 106 miles; Galveston, Harris- 
burg and San Antonio, 325 miles, and, pro- 
jected and being rapidly graded and ironed, 
the Southern Pacific, eastward from the Texas 
line near El Paso to meet the Galveston, Har- 
risburg and San Antonio, extending westward, 
which meeting was expected to take place be- 
fore the close of 1881. 

Within two years, forty-one additional towns 
of commercial importance have been reached 
by rail or have sprung into existence; and the 
value of the State’s products has increased 
from $57,820,141 in 1878-79, to $95,960,930 
in 1880-’81. 

ESTIMATE OF THE COTTON-CROP OF TEXAS FOR THE YEAR 





1880-’81. Bales 

Houston and Texas Central, transported........... 435,457 
Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonic........... 98,381 
International and Great Northern...............-. 241,836 
Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fé,............0c00eee05 61,619 
Mexasni Westerns.) ses. eis « 2,581 
Texas and Pacific......... 286,612 
Missouri-Pacific............. 80,101 
Texas and St. Louis........... 27,872 
Wexas and Now Orleans) sajsjr<.nciddciideelacies 12,596 
Gulf, Western Texas and Pacific.................. 15,060 
Wo Shreveport by wagon. ose. sc. co. 6cecneeewine sc 24,000 
Crosseditio MexiG0)) pe nenscenite nae wieceo.e sens 7,000 
Crossed the Sabine to Lower Red River........... 8,600 
Corpus Christiicotton.:.....cdeecsntbeecashes cae 125 
Houston local wagon receipts............-2..++e06 4,015 
Galveston receipts by small water-craft........... 4,465 
Houston East and West Texas (estimated)........ 4,176 
WastWexas: Railroad... si... tasnes + saces ecu 293 
Perino et oc ic racdhar deen ame eras 824 
Galveston, Houston and Henderson road.......... 134 

CTU Be Ure atersta a dias ceclova costaiwis aise elute re een 1,260,247 


The following is an exhibit of the amount 
and values of different articles: 
Cotton, 1,260,247 palessids)s sess. « +c<ecdiddaccak $56,711,115 


WG0l?20, 87d, 889 poundss ass ccnyos sacks ssecnet: 4,754,522 
Hides, 12,262,052 pounds.............-...s006... 1,471,446 
Cattle, 781,874 head (including driye)........... 15,923,018 
Horses and mules, 28,175 head.................. 1,408,750 
Grain, 80,665 \car-lOdd8.. 0. ncsaesccnssccerucssce 6,941,375 
Lumber, 278,609,542 feet. ......c.sececccssesece 5,572,191 
Cotton-seed cake and Oil. ......0.c000esscecdes 1,242,815 
Miscellaneous products ......00.2.csseewsceeeee 1,344,728 
MUgAN Arid MolABSOKy. ah eeee Moneta eee Ie eee 591,470 

Motalscspireete eee staiaia Varna ldcaie\siateia slannaienaiaiead $95,960,930 


At the close of the commercial year ending 
August 31, 1879, the State’s products were es- 
timated and valued as follows: 
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Cotton, 951,098 bales..... $38,043,720 










Cattle, 562,196 head.... 8,241,908 
Horses, 87.860 head..... 473,250 
Wool, 14,568,920 pounds, 2,913,784 
Hides, 28,104,065 pounds, 2,810,406 
Lumber and shingles... . 1,849,691 
Wheat, 2,500,000 bushels.....-..22-0ce+ess see 2,375,000 
Cotton-seed: cake and Oil.......2.csscncsceesence 506,068 
Sugar and Molasses: sess agoseeepn cee eee 433,960 
Maseellancous' products: 2 .cs.ctsacsesuscnce ee 672,364 

Lota 5. w:cteinpre a:s-s'elarrlossisiajerare: deter owe otelanenter $57,820,141 


The wholesale trade of Galveston for the 
year ending July 81, 1881, amounted to $28,- 
603,000. The exportation of cotton direct to 
foreign countries increased from 294,551 bales 
in 1880 to 477,452 bales in 1881. The total 
value of exports increased from $16,710,574 in 
1880, to $27,020,439 in 1881—exceeding in 
value by $10,000,000 the exportations of any 
previous year. It was estimated that the 
spring cattle-drive from Texas would number 
239,300 head. This does not include the beef- 
cattle driven from Northwestern Texas and the 
Panhandle, which it was estimated would reach 
4,000 car-loads, or about 90,000 head. 

An election was held on the 6th of Septem- 
ber, when a vote was taken on two proposed 
amendments to the State Constitution, and to 
determine the site of the State University ; also 
on the question whether the medical depart- 
ment should be separated from the main uni- 
versity. One of the amendments affects the 
judiciary, and the other the Legislature. The 
judiciary article and acts then in force divided 
the Supreme Court into several bodies, em- 
ploying in all nine judges. The amendment 
provided for one chief-justice and six asso. 
ciate justices, to constitute the Supreme Court, 
which shall have jurisdiction in all civil and 
criminal appeals. The jurisdiction of district 
courts was enlarged by the amendment, while 
the powers of the lower courts were curtailed. 
The other constitutional amendment provided 
for a change in the legislative system. Legis- 
lators received, during regular sessions, five 
dollars per diem for sixty days, and two dol- 
lars thereafter. The amendment proposed that 
Legislatures might sit, without such limitation, 
for one hundred days. The first amendment 
was defeated, the vote for it being 20,149, and 
against it 36,647; the second was also defeated, 
the vote being 12,493 for, and 44,569 against. 
For separating the university there were 38,117 
votes, and against separation 18,363. Austin 
was chosen as the site of the main university 
by a vote of 30,918. Its chief competitors were 
Tyler, 18,974; Waco, 9,799; Thorp Springs, 
3,217; and Lampasas, 2,829. For the site of 
the medical department, Galveston was se- 
lected by a vote of 29,741 to 12,586 for Hous- 
ton, its chief competitor. The Regents of the 
University met in Austin on the 15th of Novem- 
ber, and established the several departments 
of the institution, adopted a general plan for a 
university building, and appointed a commit- 
tee to ascertain what structures will be needed 
for the medical department, and provide the 
same. 
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The population of Texas by counties, as as compared with the returns for 1870, is as 
finally reported by the census for 1880, and follows: 




















































































COUNTIES, 1880. 1870. | COUNTIES, 1880. 1870. COUNTIES, 1880. 1870. 
Anderson........ 17,395 9,229 | Gained ancien. Sie Retntcsea Milam.... 18,659 8,984 
Angelina ........ ! 5,289 8,985 Galveston ...... 24,121 15,290 Mitchell. 117 . 
ATANSassaeen) so. SOG rN ee vase Garza dee aan SG) Ale eer Montague 11,257 890 
ATCO < 5 laiccleysi<0 BOG A Seek | Gillespie... 5,228 8,566 Montgomery... . 10,154 6,488 
Arinstrong ...... Oh aes we | Goliad... re 5,832 8,628 Moris ee merece 5,082 sete 
Atascosa......... 4.217 | 2915 |) Gonzales. 1.2.1! 14,840 8,951 || Motley ......... 24 ae 
USE oso « siya! 14,429 LOR Teen lire tee meee eets DO oi Waktonten Nacogdoches....} — 11,590 9,614 
Bandera......... 2.158 649 || Grayson........ 88,108 14,887 Navarro 21,702 8,879 
Bagtrop . 2 ..c.0: 17,215 12,290 Gregee 225i as 8,580 ac Newton 4,359 2,18T 
Baylor...... ad 715 Ralones Grimaaee, s28 18,603 13,218 Nolan .... 640 ho said 

OOn see 5 2,298 1,032 Guadalupe. ..... 12,202 7,282 Nueces 7,678 8,575 
‘Boll eee eee 20,518 Suh Cley s Ne biel eeereier careers BO esis Oldham QS ety 
BOxANS eee. cd 80,470 16,048 || Hamilton....... 6,865 733 Oranve. ates 2,938 1,255 
BIBRCO sjat sian, «« 3,583 1,187 |) Hansford ....... 18 Stents Palo Pinto... 0.6 O;885 i Mere eiete 
Bordon 25. apc. all ay ee Hardeman...... OU ae na eee PRNOW ovtace bee 12,219 10,119 
Bosque....3.2... 11,21T AOSET 1 Hardin’... cect 1,870 1,460 Parker .. 15,870 4,186 
BOWIG a chi yanks 10.965 4,684 || Harris.......... 27,859 17,375 Pecos .. li 20) Seal emery rete 
Brazoriaw.....c<.. 9,174 7,527 || Harrison ....... 25,177 13,241 Poller semlesteasave 7,189 8,707 
IBTAZOSeee cen e 13,576 9,205 || Hartley......... 100 pee Potter eee 28 
Briscoe ps5. .3sis's LO? a Ps fs. | Haskell, .... 48 ae Presidio, ....... 2,873 1,636 
ROS ccs eyaicte 8,414 544 Hayes 7,555 4,088 Huan esters ct 8,085 
Burleson ........ 9.243 8,072 Hemphill... AO ence Randall. ote sie mee on meme eres 
Barndt ives cocks 6,855 8,683 Henderson 6,786 Red River...... 17,194 10,653 
Caldwell, .....<.. 11,757 6,572 Hidalgor. 6h sn é 2,387 Refugio... occ: 1,585 2,824 
Calhoun. 1,739 Bas OW TLL sores atmo) iors 7,453 Reberts;....... NE napas 
Callahan......... Baoe Mees. | WOOdi Nass en. fee ; 2,585 Robertson...... 22,883, 9,990 
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provements on the prison at Huntsville and 
building the new prison at Rusk is $182,- 
076.37. 

In the Deaf and Dumb Asylum there are 
80 pupils in attendance, 50 boys and 30 girls, 
while the capacity of the institution is 100, It 
requires an expense of $220 per capita to sup- 
port the pupils. 

THOUSAND ISLANDS, or Isrzs, a group 
of rocky and wooded isles and islets in the 
river St. Lawrence, beginning at the point 
where the river emerges from Lake Ontario, 
above Kingston, and extending to Brockville, 
where it first narrows and begins to follow a 
regular stream-bed. The expanse which is 
studded with these isles is called the Lake ot 
the Thousand Islands. It is about sixty miles 
long, and in places nine miles broad. The 
isles, great and small, are between 1,600 and 
1,800 in number. In the Treaty of Ghent the 
number is stated to be 1,692. Several of them 
are of considerable size, and contain valuable 
farming-lands. The boundary-line of 1818 
does not follow the middle of the river, but is 
deflected so as to leave Wolfe and Howe Islands 
in the British dominion, giving Carleton, Grind- 
stone, and Wells Islands to the United States. 
Wolfe Island, the largest of the archipelago, 
forms a fertile agricultural district containing 
9,000 acres. It is thickly peopled, and is con- 
nected by a steam ferry with Kingston. The 
most westerly island of the group, Amherst 
Island, lies well out in the lake. It contains 
5,000 acres of cultivated land. Carleton Island, 
on which in the time of the Revolutionary 
War the British erected a strong fortress on the 
site of former French fortifications, contains 
1,274 acres. The fortress, which was called 
the King’s Garden, was taken by the Americans 
in the War of 1812, and destroyed. Grenadier 
Island has a dairy farm, and on several of the 
larger islands co-operative dairying is carried 
on with success. 

The Thousand Islands are visited by large 
numbers of persons in the warmer months of 
the year, attracted by the picturesque scenery, 
the cool air which is always stirring, and the 
opportunities for sport. The fishing and fowl- 
ing facilities of this region are celebrated. 
The largest muskallonge, pike, black bass, and 
pickerel are caught among these islands. Alex- 
andria Bay, a village on the mainland, is the 
chief resort. It contains large hotels and the 
Church of the Thousand Islands, a handsome 
structure, with detached belfry in the Italian 
style. On many of the islets in this vicinity 
are private cottages and villas, some of them 
of considerable architectural pretensions. Vis- 
itors also stop at Clayton, on the American, 
and Gananoque, on the Canadian side, and 
many pitch tents on the islets. The last of the 
larger islands is Bathurst Island. The current 
of the river is swift and tortuous among these 
islands. The Thousand Islands are reached 
from Kingston on the Oanadian side, and from 
Oape Vincent on the American side. 
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TRELAWNEY, Epwarp Jonny, the friend 
and biographer of Byron and Shelley, was 
born in the south of England, March 10, 1792; 
died at Sompting, a small village near Worth- 
ing, in Sussex, England, August 18, 1881. He 
was a younger son of a well-known Cornish 
family, and from his earliest years lived a life 
of strange adventure and reckless daring, which 
he describes in that most exciting narrative, 
“The Adventures of a Younger Son,” his first 
literary work, published in 1830. Before that 
time, Captain Trelawney had roamed over the 
wide world. Soon after leaving college he 
met with Shelley’s ‘Queen Mab,” and from 
that time Shelley was his deity. In the win- 
ter of 1821-22 he made the personal acquaint- 
ance of Byron and Shelley, at Pisa and Spez- 
zia. Swimming he had previously learned 
from the natives of the South Seas, and both 
in swimming and shooting he surpassed Lord 
Byron himself, It was Trelawney who di- 
rected the burning of Shelley’s remains on the 
sea-shore, and it was Trelawney who distrib- 
uted small portions of his ashes to Byron, Leigh 
Hunt, and others, and who bought a resting- 
place for the poet’s remains in the Protestant 
burial-ground at Rome. After these events 
he went with Byron to Greece, and shared in 
its efforts for independence, carrying a musket- 
ball in his body for fifty-six years as a me- 
mento of that struggle. Some of the most 
stirring events in his volume published in 1858, 
entitled ‘“‘ Records of Shelley, Byron, and the 
Author,” relate to Trelawney’s life in the caves 
on Parnassus, and to his curious escapes from 
friend andfoe. On taking the field, Odysseus, 
the Greek leader, deposited his family in his 
retreat on Mount Parnassus, which he confided 
to the care of Captain Trelawney, who had re- 
cently married his daughter. Half a century 
ago he drifted to the New World, spending 
some six months in traveling through the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. Among his American 
friends were Fitz-Greene Halleck, and General 
Patterson, of Pennsylvania, who was fond of 
relating that on visiting the eccentric Trelaw- 
ney at Jones’s Hotel, in Philadelphia, he found 
him sitting up in bed, eating apple-sauce out 
of a huge bowl and drinking quarts of milk, 
that comprising his twelve-o’clock breakfast. 
Like his beloved Shelley, he preferred a diet 
consisting of fruit and vegetables, and he never 
made use of any description of hot food or 
drink. Trelawney was a singularly abstemi- 
ous person, indulging in but one solid meal 
a day, and rarely drank anything but milk and 
water. In “The Adventures of a Younger 
Son” he describes certain wild episodes of his 
own strange career, when a wanderer in the 
far East. He was on terms of intimacy with 
Baron Kirkup, “the last of the alchemists,” 
who lived so long in and near Florence, Italy. 
In youth Captain Trelawney was remarkable 
for his manly beauty, and at eighty-three, when 
the writer last met him in London, he was still 
of a striking and commanding presence, with 
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bushy gray beard and hair, clear aquiline pro- 
file, strong, deeply recessed, grayish-blue eyes, 
with an expressive, half-smiling, half-sneering 
mouth. The figure of the aged Arctic voyager 
in Millais’s celebrated picture, ‘“‘The North- 
west Passage,” is a portrait of Trelawney; but 
it does not fairly represent the character and 
bearing of the man, which seemed more like 
the stern old type of the Scandinavian sea- 
pirate—a pirate, perchance, charmed into hu- 
manity and gentleness by the spiritual beauty 
of Shelley’s genius. Certainly no Norse king 
ever had a more powerful voice or hand. To 
the end he wore neither overcoat nor flannel 
under-clothing, and had never, so he said, been 
sick. He died, at last, without disease, simply 
from old age—the sole survivor, save one, of 
the group of friends who were the companions 
of Byron and Shelley at Spezzia sixty years 
aco, That one is Shelley’s Jane, to whom 
those fine lines of his last year, ‘‘The Rec- 
ollection,” and “Jane with a Guitar,” were 
addressed. She still lives, and has been twice 
married, her first husband, Captain Williams, 
having been lost with Shelley. Many years 
afterward his widow married Mr. Hogg, Shel- 
jey’s first and most intimate friend, who left 
Oxford in disgust when the gifted author of 
**Queen Mab” was expelled. In Trelawney’s 
house, among his most highly prized treasures, 
hung the guitar which Shelley bought at Pisa 
and presented to Mrs. Williams with the ex- 
quisite verses. It long hung on his library- 
wall, mute and with broken strings, but the 
cause of melody which will continue to echo 
through many centuries to come. Some months 
before his death Captain Trelawney expressed 
a wish that his body should be burned, and 
that his ashes should be buried at Rome, by 
the side of those of Shelley. Accordingly, 
after his death, cremation not being permitted 
in England, his body was embalmed and placed 
in a zine coffin, in which it was removed to 
Gotha, Germany, where it was burned, four- 
teen days after his death. A week later his 
ashes were laid in their last resting-place, in 
the Protestant Cemetery at Rome, near those 
of his friends, Shelley, the poet Keats, and the 
artist Joseph Severn. The twin monuments 
over the two latter were unveiled in March, 
1882, on which occasion William W. Story, 
the American sculptor, rendered a fitting trib- 
ute to the four friends, of whom Trelawney 
was the last survivor. He had no surviving 
children, and Mrs. Trelawney died many years 
ago, after which event his household was pre- 
sided over by an adopted niece, Miss Emma 
Taylor, to whom Trelawney left all his prop- 
erty, including many valuable souvenirs of 
Shelley, Keats, and Lord Byron. 

TURKEY. The Eastern question entered 
upon a new phase after the accession of the 
Liberal ministry in England. The triangular 
antagonisms of Russian, Austrian, and British 
interests and ambitions in the Balkan Penin- 
sula became acute, and the European concert 
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was at anend. The other great powers were 
on the alert to defend and aggrandize their 
national interests in the impending permuta- 
tions. The British interests in Egypt, and the 
French and Italian rivalry on the Barbary 
coast, were more or less involved. England, 
having checked the Russian advance to Con- 
stantinople under Disraeli, under the guidance 
of Gladstone saw her vital interests threat- 
ened by the advance of Austrian power to the 
/gean. Before coming into office, Gladstone 
had uttered the warning of ‘Hands off!” to 
Austria, and his foreign policy was chiefly di- 
rected to heading off the progress of Austrian 
interests in that direction. This he sought to 
accomplish, not by the old policy of bolstering 
up the declining strength of the ‘sick man” 
in Stamboul, but by forming a buttress of the 
“interesting nationalities” of the Balkans, and 
by strengthening Greece and preventing this 
“country with a future” from being absorbed 
and amalgamated through too long ‘“‘ waiting,” 
with its intelligent race of merchants and sail- 
ors, and its commanding mercantile and naval 
position, into the looming military and com- 
mercial power which would dominate the east- 
ern Mediterranean, when once established in 
the harbors of the Algean. The interests of 
Austria were already coming into actual collis- 
ion with British interests in all the old prov- 
inces of Turkey in Europe, which had always 
been commercially tributary to Great Britain. 
The immediate interest of Great Britain there- 
fore coincided with the purposes of Russia in 
checking the extension of Austrian influence 
on the lower Danube, as well as in the direc- 
tion of the Gulf of Salonica. An entirely 
new development in the Eastern question was 
the active participation of Germany. The 
“moral” support which Germany had given 
Russia in the Turkish War, whether in dis- 
charge of a debt of gratitude for the neutrality 
of Russia in the French War, or for other rea- 
sons, was now cast in the other scale. The 
rivalry of German and Slavic interests had be- 
come more pronounced throughout the entire 
length of Eastern Europe. The interests of 
Germany and Austria were felt to be abso- 
lutely identical. The Eastern question, which, 
Bismarck had once said, involved no German 
interest ‘‘ worth the bones of a Pomeranian 
musketeer,” acquired an importance which was 
not concealed, and the German Chancellor 
placed himself in a position to act as the arbi- 
ter of Europe. The sooner Austria becomes 
established as a Slavic power, under German 
influence, on the lower Danube, on the Aigean, 
and possibly at Constantinople, the sooner the 
German provinces of Austria and Russia wiil 
be brought into the German Empire, and Ger- 
many herself, falling heir to the Austrian posi- 
tion on the Adriatic, can commence a career 
as a Mediterranean power. Such was the atti- 
tude of the powers when England commenced 
her tactics to overthrow the Berlin Treaty with 
the Berlin protocol. 
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With the assistance of the energetic Prussian 
agent, Wettendorf, the Turkish Government, by 
stripping the Ottoman subjects of their last 
possessions and collecting the taxes for 1881 
and 1882 in advance, had, by the beginning of 
1881, scraped together the means of maintain- 
ing an effective army of 100,000 men. The 
Porte pursued its old policy in the Greek 
boundary question of temporizing and delay- 
ing, hoping that the conflicting interests of the 
great powers would again break up the Eu- 
ropean concert. The Sultan differed greatly, 
in his strong will and active mind, from his 
predecessors, and was prepared to defend, with 
Turkish obstinacy and Mohammedan fanati- 
cism, the Ottoman power in Europe. The old 
ally of the Sultan, Great Britain, seemed ready 
to give the signal for Greece to seize Epirus 
and Thessaly, for the Albanians to throw off 
the Turkish yoke, and for the Bulgarians to de- 
scend upon Roumelia. The Austro-German 
alliance was alone interested in preserving the 
status quo. The Gambettists, in France, were 
disposed to seize the opportunity which the 
general conflagration would afford, for again ac- 
quiring for their country a controlling position 
in the councils of Europe. The majority of the 
French Cabinet, on the other hand, were will- 
ing to listen to the counsels of Germany, and 
when Bismarck assured them that the French 
occupation of Tunis would be approved, with or 
without the leave of England, France came for- 
ward as the spokesman of the powers desirous 
of maintaining the status quo in the singularly 
phrased note of Barthélemy Saint - Hilaire, 
dated December 24, 1880. In this document the 
dangers threatening the peace of Europe were 
depicted in somber colors. Greece, in demand- 
ing the fulfillment of the Berlin protocol, was 
blamed for frivolously attempting to provoke a 
European war without having any just basis 
for her demands, and the cue was given to 
Turkey to continue her refusals, by describing 
the terms of the protocol as simply the advice 
of the powers to Turkey, and not an arbitra- 
tion of the question. When the French Goy- 
ernment reminded the English Oabinet of the 
promised acquiescence of their predecessors in 
the annexation of Tunis, the English ministers 
sought to involve the French in a difficulty 
with the Porte, by declaring that Tunis stood 
under the suzerainty of the Sultan. 

The remedy proposed by the French Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, for the dangers of the 
situation, was a court of arbitration. The 
Greeks refused to submit their claims a second 
time to arbitration, and made preparations os- 
tentatiously for the invasion of Epirus and 
Thessaly, at the end of March. Turkey forti- 
fied Arta, Yanina, and the historical passes 
which lead from Greece into the Thessalian 
plain, sank torpedoes in the Dardanelles strait, 
and called the redifs to their colors, but with- 
held from hostilities, although able to crush 
the presumptuous Greeks. Both were in the 
hands of Europe, but, while Greece was seek- 
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ing to obtain a better settlement by threats of 
war and a display of national spirit and mili- 
tary ardor, Turkey took the strong defensive 
ground left open to her by the French note, 
and expressed a willingness to make conces- 
sions in order to preserve peace and satisfy 
Europe. A compromise had already been of- 
fered by the Porte, in the note of October 3, 
1880, in explicit terms. 

A circular note was sent out by Assim Pasha 
on the 14th of January, in which the six signa- 
tory powers were invited, in view of the dan- 
gers to the peace of Europe and the critical 
relations between Turkey and Greece, result- 
ing from the precipitate armament of the 
Greeks, to authorize their representatives in 
Constantinople to confer with the Sublime 
Porte on the question. The proposal was ac- 
cepted by the powers, and the conference be- 
tween the embassadors and the ministers of 
the Porte resulted in an arrangement which 
was laid before the Greek Government on the 
8th of April. The Greeks accepted this very ad- 
vantageous settlement under protest, and with 
the threat that they would redeem the rest of 
the territory to which they laid claim at the first 
opportunity. The powers declared that they 
would assist in carrying out the stipulations of 
the convention, and make it their own affair 
that the Porte should not evade the agreement. 
The districts of Larissa, Volo, and Trikhala, in 
Thessaly, and Arta and Punta in Epirus, were 
ceded to Greece. The territory comprised 265 
square miles, including a great part of the 
fertile plains of Thessaly, and contained 388,- 
000 inhabitants, among them 48,000 Moham- 
medans. The evacuation took place by zones, 
and was concluded by the transfer of Volo on 
November 14th. Military commissioners of 
the powers supervised the operations. <A dis- 
pute occurred at the last moment concerning 
the stipulation that the boundary should fol- 
low the water-partings, which the commission- 
ers took to mean the crest of the mountains, 
but which the Porte insisted on having con- 
strued literally. (For particulars of the nego- 
tiations, see GREECE.) 

The Tunisian affair, and afterward the Egyp- 
tian difficulty, gave the Sultan occasion to make 
an empty protest of his nominal sovereignty in 
those lost regencies. This course was favored 
by England for reasons of policy. Since the 
time of Lord Palmerston the Government of 
England, when in Liberal hands, has been ac- 
customed to shield its interests in North Africa 
against the aggressions of other powers behind 
the fiction of the suzerainty of the Sultan. 
Abdul-Hamid, however, in asserting his legal 
rights as lord paramount, though supported 
by Lord Granville, who was a pupil of Palm- 
erston in diplomacy, was actuated by the Pan- 
islamic aspirations to which his mind was doubly 
susceptible through his religious character and 
his personal ambition. A formal correspond- 
ence was carried on with France regarding her 
interference in Tunis, and the undeniable legal 
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proofs of the Sultan’s suzerain relations to the 
Bey were given; but no power gave effective 
support to the demand, and nothing resulted 
but a coolness between France and the Porte. 
The Sultan sent two commissioners on a secret 
mission into Egypt, of his own motion, during 
the crisis, but they were soon recalled. There 
were signs of a rapprochement between the 
Khedive and the Sultan, but the idea of plac- 
ing himself under the protection of the Sultan 
and becoming again a vassal could only have 
been entertained for a moment by the Viceroy. 

The reign of Abdul-Hamid is characterized 
by an extreme departure from the methods of 
government which have prevailed at Stamboul. 
This ambitious, energetic, and devout Sultan 
has undertaken the personal direction of all 
the affairs of the empire. The Sublime Porte, 
which has been the governing body for cen- 
turies, is entirely effaced; the ministers are 
divested of all authority and reduced to the 
position of simple clerks, and everything hangs 
upon the word of Abdul-Hamid. The conse- 
quence is, that the secret and irregular influ- 
ences, which were formerly powerful enough 
in the minor departments of public life to 
seriously interfere with the proper workings 
of government, now control the whole admin- 
istration. The Sultan, though possessing an 
acute and active mind, is entirely wanting in 
the calm judgment, a definite policy, and reso- 
lute purpose which are requisite for the course 
ke has chosen. He has discarded the organi- 
zation by which the government has been car- 
ried on, and has established no other effective 
system. By resorting to irregular methods, he 
has no regular and reliable sources of informa- 
tion or instruments for carrying out his re- 
solyes. The result is endless confusion, vacil- 
lation, contradiction, and cross-purposes. The 
fear of conspiracy and assassination has pos- 
sessed his mind for a year or two, and an easy 
means of gaining favor with Abdul-Hamid has 
been the familiar device of pretending to un- 
earth some desperate revolutionary or murder- 
ous plot against, him. The disastrous delay 
in carrying out the provisions of the Berlin 
Treaty in the Greek and Montenegro boundary 
adjustments; the alternate encouragement and 
repression of the Albanian movement, which 
has exhausted the loyalty of that brave and 
vigorous race; the impotent assertion of suze- 
rainty in Egypt and Morocco; and the fomen- 
tation of the hopeless Panislamic propaganda, 
which make the Porte the tool of European 
diplomatists and Oriental intriguers, to the 
prejudice of the best interests of Turkey—all 
originated with Abdul-Hamid. Officials of all 
grades are constantly being changed about or 
dismissed by order of the Sultan. Many young 
and inexperienced persons have superseded old 
officers. This active interference in the admin- 
istrative departments is due largely to the Sul- 
tan’s earnest desire to root out the abuses and 
corruption of the Turkish administration, but 
produces greater confusion and inefficiency. 
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Ministers were dismissed for unknown causes 
several times during 1881. Said Pasha, the 
Prime Minister, has retained his post, and is 
considered indispensable, though not as the 
responsible adviser of the Sultan, who has 
many counselors of all sorts and conditions, 
and acts usually on roundabout and private in- 
formation. Haunted by fears of assassination, 
Abdul-Hamid remains secluded in his small 
kiosk. He is extremely regular and temperate 
in his private life, and modest in his expendi- 
tures. 

A fruit of the continuous dread of revolu- 
tion, conspiracy, and murder, which haunted 
the Sultan was the arrest, trial, and conviction 
of the former Grand Vizier and celebrated 
statesman, Midhat Pasha, on the charge of 
having murdered the Sultan Abdul-Aziz. Ab- 
dul-Hamid stood in fear of his dethroned 
brother and Midhat Pasha, who he thought 
were conspiring against him. The latter, who 
had long been Governor-General of Syria, took 
refuge at the French consulate when he heard 
of his intended arrest. The latter delivered 
him up to the Turkish authorities upon the 
instructions of Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, who 
had obtained the acquiescence of the European 
cabinets. Midhat was confronted on his trial 
by two witnesses (two wrestlers who were in 
the service of the Sultan at the time of his 
death). From these men a confession had been 
extracted to the effect that they had been em- 
ployed by Midhat Pasha to murder the deposed 
Abdul-Aziz. The real story of Abdul’s death, 
as related by many witnesses, was that he 
committed suicide with his mother’s shears in 
an inner room of the harem a few moments 
after sending for the shears. Midhat Pasha 
was denied every opportunity for a legal de- 
fense, and, with scarcely a semblance of a judi- 
cial trial, in the first instance and on appeal, 
was convicted of murder and sentenced to 
death. On the vigorous protestation of the 
British Government, the sentence was com- 
muted to banishment to Arabia. 

The methods by which the money was raised 
to support the large military forces which were 
held in readiness at the sea-ports and in the 
Greek provinces, were of the most various de- 
scription. The bankers of Galata would make 
no advances without guarantees, which the 
Government was unable to give. The people 
were stripped of their stores, and even of their 
utensils, wherever the authority of the Sultan 
was still enforced. The produce was reckoned 
at only one third its marketable value, but no 
more than its value reached the treasury. In 
Constantinople, where the privileges of the 
harem facilitated the concealment of valuable 
personality, the real-estate tax was levied for 
three years in advance in the form of a forced 
loan at ten per cent interest, and a poll-tax was 
imposed on every male inhabitant in three 
classes—one Turkish pound (= $4.30), one half 
a pound, and twenty piasters (one piaster = 
4°3 cents). 
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The plundering system of public finance is 
one of the chief causes of the dissolution of the 
Turkish Empire. The burdens of the Russian 
wars, the commercial privileges exacted by the 
European nations after they got Turkey in 
their grasp, and the exorbitant profits of the 
European and Greek money-lenders and finan- 
cial go-betweens, all combined, have not been 
as exhaustive as the financial drain on the re- 
sources of the people caused by the legal and 
illegal extortions of the effendi officials. The 
Mohammedan races are beginning to long for 
release from the yoke of the sultanate as ear- 
nestly as the Christians; and when the belief 
that the Sultan is powerless in the hands of 
the Giaours, to which the frequent interven- 
tion of the powers has given rise, once be- 
comes settled, then the reverence for the Ca- 
liph will vanish, and the last prop full from 
under the Ottoman Empire. 

The creditors of the Turkish Government 
organized an onset, under the auspices of 
British diplomacy, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing substantial guarantees for the payment. of 
the interest and principal of their bonds. A 
meeting of the largest bondholders was held in 
London, and a committee appointed to go to 
Constantinople and secure or obtain the ac- 
ceptance of a scheme of liquidation. The com- 
mittee suggested to the Porte that certain rev- 
enues should be reserved for the payment of 
the interest. It was proposed to apply the 
receipts from customs and monopolies to this 
object. The Turkish Government raised no 
serious objections; but the creditors found, on 
examining the matter, that there were no 
assets in the Treasury. Russia raised an ob- 
jection to the appropriation of the Bulgarian 
tribute to this purpose, claiming that it was 
reserved for the payment of the war indem- 
nity. The committee finally proposed that the 
supervision of the collection of the taxes and 
the general administration of specific provinces 
be given to them. This was tantamount to 
the system of comptrol introduced in Egypt. 
Russia, to checkmate any design of the British 
Government to establish such an administrative 
control in any part of Turkey, now made a 
formal demand that terms should definitely be 
made for the payment of the Russian. war in- 
demnity of £35,000,000, and proposed, in lieu 
of other guarantees, to administer some provy- 
ince of Turkey—Armenia, for example—and 
collect the taxes for the payment of her 
claim. 

The first question which came up between 
the bondholders and the Porte was the amount 
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of the debt. The amount of the funded debt 
is £191,000,000, without deducting the portions 
which fall to the share of Greece and the de- 
tached provinces. The Porte demanded that 
the interest should be reckoned only on the 
portion which properly belongs to Turkey, 
which is £165,000,000. The conclusion of the 
negotiations was an agreement of the Porte to 
place certain revenues at the disposition of the 
bondholders, and to allow them a portion of 
the proceeds of the salt and tobacco monopo- 
lies. The nominal value of the debt was 
scaled down to about £100,000,000, some of 
the loans being reckoned at fifty per cent or 
less of their face value, to wit, the Dette @é- 
nérale and the lottery loan, while the loan of 
1873 was rated at 554 per cent of its nominal 
value. The interest to be paid on the reduced 
nominal value of the debt was fixed at a maxi- 
mum rate of four per cent, and the maximum 
annual reduction of principal at one per cent. 
The specifications of the agreement are to be 
executed under the direction of an administra- 
tive council representing the bondholders at 
Constantinople. 

The Albanian League, which constituted the 
rebel organization, first appeared on the scene 
during the negotiations preceding the Treaty of 
San Stefano in 1878. The Mussulman Arnauts of 
the Sandjak of Prizrend, perturbed at the pros- 
pect of the enlargement of Montenegro, Servia, 
and Bulgaria at the expense of Albania, met to 
consider what course they would take. The 
heads of the clans took the national oath—the 
Vessa—together in April, that no acts of blood- 
revenge would be committed, and all quarrels 
should have a truce till St. Demetrius’s Day ; 
that every clan should get together sufficient 
quantities of arms, munitions, and provisions, 
and that for the present no recruits should be 
furnished to the Government or taxes paid. In 
Prizrend a grand council of all the chiefs was 
held, and the constitution of the League was 
drawn up and signed by forty-seven Mussul- 
man delegates, calling themselves the Commit- 
tee of National Defense. This document stated 
that the League was formed for the purpose 
of defending the integrity of the national ter- 
ritory, and of excluding every government ex- 
cept that of the Sublime Porte. The League con- 
stituted itself a provisional government, which 
superseded the authority of the Sultan where 
necessary. All who opposed its purposes, and 
all who deserted it, were threatened with pun- 
ishment. Some conflicts followed upon the 
movements of this League, and much excite- 
ment, but no important results were effected. 
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UNITED STATES. The Administration of 
President Hayes was closed without special 
incident. 
the beginning of the year, in consequence of 
the resignation of Secretary Thompson, of the 
Navy Department, to accept the position of 
American representative of the Panama Canal 
Company. His successor was Nathan Goff, 
Jr., of Virginia. Justice Swayne, of the Su- 
preme Court, haying retired from the bench, 
Mr. Stanley Matthews, of Ohio, was appointed 
as his successor, but failed of confirmation be- 
fore the close of the regular session of Congress, 
in consequence of opposition in the Senate. 
The calling of a special session of the Senate, 
to begin on the 4th of March, and the veto of 
the funding bill, on the last day of the Forty- 
sixth Congress, were the only other incidents 
worthy of note. 

The inauguration of General Garfield, on 
the 4th of March, was attended with an un- 
usual military and civic display, and took place 
in the Senate-chamber, in the presence of the 
two Houses of Congress, the Justices of the 
Supreme Court, diplomatic representatives of 
other nations, and a large concourse of visitors. 
Before the oath of office was administered, 
the President-elect was introduced by Senator 
Pendleton, and delivered his inaugural address. 
At his right, on the platform, sat Chief-Justice 
Waite; on his left, ex-President Hayes; and, 
behind him, Mrs. Hayes, the wife and vener- 
able mother of the new President, and Vice- 
President-elect Arthur. The address was as 
follows: 

Frettow-Citizens: We stand to-day upon an emi- 
nence which overlooks a hundred years of national 
life, a century crowded with perils, but crowned with 
triumphs of liberty and law. Before continuing our 
onward march, let us pause on this height for a mo- 
ment to strengthen our faith and renew our hope by 
a glance at the pathway along which our people have 
traveled. It is now three days more than a hundred 
years since the adoption of the first written Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and the Articles of Confed- 
eration, and perpetual Union. The new republic was 
then beset with danger on every hand. It had not 
conquered a place in the family of nations. The de- 
cisive battle of the war for independence, whose cen- 
tennial anniversary will soon be gratefully celebrated 
at Yorktown, had not yet been fought. The colo- 
nists were struggling not only against the armies of a 
great nation, but against the settled opinions of man- 
Kind, for the world did not then believe that the su- 

reme authority of the government could be safely 
intrusted to the guardianship of the people them- 
selves. We can not overestimate the fervent love of 
liberty, intelligent courage, and saving common sense 
with which our fathers made the great experiment of 
self-government. When they found, after a short 
trial, that the confederation of States was too weak to 
meet the necessity of a vigorous and expanding re- 
ublic, they boldly set it aside, and in its stead estab- 
ished a national Union, founded directly upon the 
will of the people, endowed with full powers of self- 
preservation and with ample authority for the accom- 
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plishment of its great objects. Under this Constitu- 
tion the boundaries of freedom have been enlarged, 
the foundations of order and peace have been strength- 
ened, and the growth of our people in all the better 
elements of national life has indicated the wisdom of 
its founders, and given new hope to their descendants. 
Under this Constitution her people long ago made 
themselves sate against danger from without, and se- 
cured for their mariners and flag equality of rights 
on all the seas. Under the Constitution, twenty-five 
States have been added to the Union, with constitu- 
tions and laws framed and enforced by their own 
citizens to secure the manifold blessings of local self- 
government. The jurisdiction of this Constitution 
now covers an area fifty times greater than that of the 
original thirteen States, and population twenty times 
greater than that of 1780. The supreme trial of the 
Constitution came at last under the tremendcus press- 
ure of civil war. We ourselves are witnesses that the 
Union emerged from the blood and fire of that con- 
flict purified and made stronger for all beneficent pur- 
poses of good government; and now, at the close of 
this first century of growth, with inspirations of its 
history in their hearts, our people have lately viewed 
the condition of the nation, passed judgment upon 
the conduct and opinions of political parties, and have 
registered their will concerning the future adminis- 
tration of the Government. To interpret and to exe- 
cute that will in accordance with the Constitution, is 
the paramount duty of the Executive. Eyen from 
this brief review, it is manifest that the nation is 
resolutely facing the front, resolved to employ the 
best energies in developing the great possibilities of 
the future, sacredly preserving whatever has been 
gained to liberty and a good Government during the 
century. Our people are determined to leave behind 
them all these Bitter controversies concerning things 
which have been irrevocably settled, and further dis- 
cussion of which can only stir up strife and delay 
their onward march. The supremacy of the nation 
and its laws should be no, longer subject of debate. 
That discussion, which for a half century threatened 
the existence of the Union, was closed at last in the 
high court of war, by a decree from which there is no 
appeal, that the Constitution and the laws made in 
pursuance thereof are, and shall continue to be, the 
supreme law of the land, binding alike upon the 
States and the people. This decree does not disturb 
the autonomy of the States or interfere with any of 
their necessary rights of local government, but it does 
fix and establish the permanent supremacy of the 
Union. The will of the nation, speaking with the 
vehemence of battle and through an amended Consti- 
tution, has fulfilled the great promise of 1776 by pro- 
claiming liberty throughout the land to all the inhab- 
itants thereof. The elevation of the negro race trom 
slavery to the full rights of citizenship is the most 
important political change we have known since the 
adoption of the Constitution of 1787, No thoughtful 
man can fail to appreciate its beneficial effects upon 
our institutions and the people. It has freed us from 
the perpetual danger of war and dissolution ; it has 
added immensely to the moral and industrial forces 
of our people; it has liberated master as well as slave 
from the relation which wronged and enfeebled both. 
It has surrendered to their own guardianship the 
manhood of more than five millions of people, and has 
opened to each one of them a career of freedom and 
usefulness. It has given a new inspiration to the 
power of self-help in both races by making labor 
more honorable to the one and more necessary to the 
other. The influence of this force will grow greater, 
and bear richer fruit with coming years. No doubt 
the great change has caused serious disturbance to 
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our Southern communities. This is to be deplored, 
though it was perhaps unavoidable; but those who 
resisted the change should remember that under our 
institutions there was no middle ground for the negro 
race between slavery and equal citizenship. There 
can be no permanent disfranchised peasantry in the 
United States. Freedom can never yield its fullness 
of blessings so long as the law or its administration 
places the smallest obstacle in the pathway of any 
virtuous citizen. The emancipated race has made re- 
markable progress with unquestionable devotion to 
the Union, with patience and gentleness not born of 
fear. They have followed the light as God gave them 
to see the light. They are rapidly laying the material 
foundation of self-support ; widening the circle of in- 
telligence, and beginning to enjoy the blessings that 
gathered around the homes of industrious people. 

hey deserve the generous encouragement of all good 
men. So far as my authority can lawfully extend, 
they shall enjoy full and equal protection of Consti- 
tution and laws. The full and free enjoyment. of 
equal suffrage is still a eae and a frank state- 
ment of the issue may aid its solution. It is alleged 
that, in many places, honest local government is im- 
possible it the mass of uneducated negroes are allowed 
to vote. These are grave allegations. So far as the 
latter is true, it is the only palliation that can be 
offered for opposing the freedom of the ballot. Bad 
local government is certainly a great evil, which 
ought to be prevented, but to violate the freedom and 
sanctity of suffrage is more than an evil; it is a crime, 
which, if persisted in, will destroy the Government 
itself. If in other lands it be high treason to com- 

ass the death of the King, it should be counted no 
ess a crime here to strangle our sovereign power and 
stifle its voice. It has been said that unsettled ques- 
tions have no pity for the repose of nations; it should 
be said, with the utmost emphasis, that this question 
of suffrage will never give repose or safety to the 
States or to the nation until each, within its own juris- 
diction, makes and keeps the ballot free and pure by 
the strong sanctions of the law. But the danger 
which arises from ignorance in the voter can not be 
denied. It covers a field far wider than that of negro 
suffrage, and the present condition of that race. It is 
a danger that lurks and hides in the sources and 
foundations of power in every State. We have no 
standard by which to measure the disaster that may 
be brought upon us by ignorance and vice in the citi- 
zens, when joined to corruption and fraud in suffrage. 
The voters of the Union, who make and unmake 
constitutions, and upon whose will hang the desti- 
nies of our governments, can transmit their supreme 
authority to no successors save the coming generation 
of voters who are sole heirs of sovereign powers. If 
that generation comes to its inheritance, blinded by 
ignorance and corrupted by, vice, the fall of the re- 
public will be certain and remediless. The census 
1as already sounded the alarm in the appalling figures 
which mark how dangerously high the tide of illit- 
eracy has risen among our voters and their children. 
To the South this question is of supreme importance 3 
but the responsibility for the existence of slavery does 
not rest upon the South alone. The nation itself is 
responsible for the extension of suffrage, and is under 
special obligation to aid in removing the illiteracy 
which it has added to the voting population. To the 
North and South alike there is but one remedy. All 
constitutional powers of the nation and States, and 
all the volunteer forces of the people should be sum- 
moned to meet this danger by the saving influence of 
universal education. It is the high praleas and sa- 
ered duty of those now living to educate their sue- 
cessors, and provide by intelligence and virtue for the 
inheritance which awaits them. In this beneficent 
work sections and races should be forgotten, and par- 
tisanship should be unknown. Let our hope find a 
new meaning in the divine oracle which declares that 
‘a little child shall lead them,” for our little children 
will soon control the destinies of the republic. 
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My countrymen, we do not differ in our judgment 
concerning the controversies of the first genera- 
tions, and fifty years hence our children will not 
be divided in their opinions concerning our con- 
troversies. They will surely bless their fathers and 
their fathers’ God that the Union was preserved, 
that slavery was overthrown, and that both races 
were made equal before the law. We may retard, 
but we can not prevent. Is it not possible for us 
now to make a truce with time by anticipating and 
accepting its inevitable verdict? Enterprises of the 
highest importance to our moral and material well- 
being invite us, and offer ample scope for the employ- 
ment of our best powers. Let all our people, leaving 
behind them the battle-field of dead issues, move for- 
ward, and, in the strength of liberty and restored 
Union, win the grander victories of peace. The pros- 

erity which now prevails is without a parallel in our 

istory. Fruitful seasons have done much to secure 
it, but they have not done all. The preservation of 
public credit, and the resumption of specie payments, 
so successfully attained by the Administration of my 
i a pan enabled our people to secure the 
lessings which the seasons brought. By experience 
of commercial nations, in all ages, it has been found 
that gold and silver afford the only safe foundation 
for ‘hs monetary system. Confusion has recently 
been created by the variations in the relative value of 
the two metals, but I confidently believe that an ar- 
rangement can be made between the leading commer- 
cial nations which will secure the general use of both 
metals, Congress should provide that compulsory 
coinage of silver, now required by law, may not dis- 
turb our monetary system by driving either metal out 
of circulation. _ If possible, such adjustment should 
be made that the purchasing power of every coined 
dollar will be exactly equal as a debt-paying power 
in all the countries of the world. The chief duty of 
the national Government in connection with the cur- 
rency of the country is to coin money and declare its 
value. Grave doubts have been entertained whether 
Congress is authorized by the Constitution to make 
any form of paper money a legal tender. The present 
issue of United States paper has been sustained by the 
necessities of war, but paper should depend for its 
value and currency upon its convenience, and in its 
prompt redemption in coin at the will of the holder, 
and not upon its compulsory circulation. These notes 
are not money, but a promise to pay money. If the 
holders demand it, the promise should be kept. The 
refunding of the national debt, at a lower rate of in- 
terest, should be accomplished without compelling the 
withdrawal of national-bank notes, and thus disturb 
the business of the country. I venture to refer to the 
position ] have occupied on financial questions during 
along service in Congress, and to say that time and 
experience have strengthened the opinions I have 
often expressed on these subjects. The finances of 
the Government shall suffer no detriment which it 
a be possible for my Administration to prevent. 
he interests of agriculture deserve more attention 
from the Government than they have yet received. 
The farms of the United States are the homes and 
give employment to more than one half our people, 
and furnish much the largest part of all our exports. 
As the Government lights our coast for the protection 
of mariners and the benefit of commerce, so it should 
give to the tillers of the soil the best light and prac- 
tical science, 

Our manufactures are rapidly making us industri- 
ally independent, and are opening to capital and labor 
new and profitable fields of employment. Theirsteady 
and healthy growth should be maintained. Our facil- 
ities for transportation should be promoted by contin- 
ued improvement of our harbors and great interior 
water-ways, and by increase of our tonnage on the 
oceans. The development of the world’s commerce 
has led to urgent demand for shortening the great sea- 
voyage around Cape Horn by the construction of ship- 
canals or railways across the isthmus which unites tha 
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two continents. Various plans to this end have been 
suggested and will need consideration, but none ot 
them have been sufticiently matured to warrant United 
States aid. The subject, however, is one which imme- 
diately engages the attention of the Government, with 
a view to a thorough protection to American interests, 
We will urge no narrow policy nor seek peculiar or 
exclusive privileges in any commercial route, but, in 
the language of my predecessor, I believe it to be the 
right and duty of the United States to assert and main- 
tai such supervision and authority over any inter- 
oceanic canal across the isthmus that connects North 
and South America as will protect our national inter- 
est. The Constitution guarantees absolute religious 
freedom. Congress is prohibited from making any 
law respecting an establishment of religion or prohib- 
iting the free exercise thereof. The territories of the 
United States are subject to direct legislative author- 
ity of Congress, and hence the General Government is 
responsible for any violation of the Constitut.on in 
any of them. It is therefore a reproval to the Gov- 
ernment that in the most populous of the Territories 
the constitutional guarantee is not enjoyed by the 
people and the authority of Congress is set at naught. 

he Mormon Church is not only offensive in the 
moral sense of mankind, by sanctioning polygamy, 
but prevents the administration of justice through 
the ordinary instruments of law. In my judgment, it 
is the duty of Congress, while respecting to the utter- 
most conscientious convictions and religious scruples 
of every citizen, to prohibit within its jurisdiction all 
criminal practices, especially of that class which de- 
struy the family relations and endanger social order. 
Nor can any ecclesiastical organization be safely per- 
mitted to usurp in the smallest degree the functions 
and powers of the national Government. Civil serv- 
ice can never be placed on a satisfactory basis until it 
is regulated by law for the good of the service itself, 
for the protection of those who are intrusted with the 
appointing power against waste of time and obstruc- 
tion to-pub ic business caused by inordinate pressure 
for place, and for protection of incumbents against in- 
trigues and wrong. I shall, at a proper time, ask 
Congress to fix the tenure of minor offices of the sev- 
eral executive departments, and prescribe the grounds 
upon which removals shall be made during the terms 
for which incumbents have been appointed. Finally, 
acting always within the authority and limitations of 
the Constitution, invading neither the rights of the 
States nor the reserved rights of the people, it will be 
the purpose of my Administration to maintain the au- 
thority of the nation, and in all places within its ju- 
risdiction to enforce obedience to all laws of the 
Union in the interest of the people; to demand rigid 
economy in all expenditures of the Government, and 
require honest and faithful service of all executive 
officers, remembering that offices were created, not 
for the benefit of the incumbents or their supporters, 
but for the service of the Government. And now, 
fellow-citizens, I am about to assume the great trust 
which you have committed to my hands. I appeal to 
you for that earnest and thoughtful support which 
makes this Government, in fact, as it is in law, a gov- 
ernment of the people. 

I shall greatly rely upon the wisdom and patriotism 
of Congress, of those who may share with me the re- 
sponsibilities and duties of the Administration, and, 
aero all, upon our efforts to promote the welfare of 
this great people and their government, I reverently 
invoke the support and blessings of Almighty God. 


At the close of the address the oath was ad- 
ministered by Chief-Justice Waite, then the 
new President turned and saluted his mother 
and wife with a kiss, and received the congrat- 
ulations of those about him, and the cheers and 
applause of the crowd. 

For some weeks previous to his inauguration 
General Garfield had been in consultation with 
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leading men of his party, and showed great 
solicitude for the united support of that organi- 
zation for his Administration. The post of 


‘Secretary of State had been offered to Senator 


James G. Blaine, of Maine, soon after the re- 
sult of the election was definitely ratified by 
the presidential electors of the States. The 
following letter, in response to the offer, was 
not made public until some time after the death 
of President Garfield : 


Wasuineton, December 20, 1880. 


My prar Garrmxp: Your generous invitation to 
enter your Cabinet as Secretary of State has been 
under consideration for more than three weeks, though 
it had really never occurred to my mind until at our 
late conference you presented it with such cogent 
arguments in its favor, and with such warmth of per- 
sonal friendship in aid of your kind offer. I know 
that an early answer is desired, and I have waited only 
long enough to consider the subject in all its bearings, 
and to make up my mind definitely and conclusively. 
Tnow say to you, im the same cordial spirit in which 
you have invited me, that I accept the position. It is 
no affectation for me to add that I make this decision, 
not for the honor of the promotion it gives me in the 
public service, but because I think I can be useful to 
the country and to the party, useful to you as the re- 
sponsible leader of the party and great head of the 
Government. I am influenced somewhat, perhaps, by 
the shower of letters I have received urging me to ac- 
cept, written me in consequence of the unauthorized 
Der panee report that you had been pleased to offer 
me the place. While I have received these letters 
from all sections of the Union, I have been especially 
pleased, and even surprised, at the cordial and widely 
extended feelings in my favor throughout New Eng- 
land, where I had expected to encounter a local jeal- : 
ousy and perhaps rival aspirations, Tn our new rela- 
tions, I shall give all that I am, and all that I can hope 
to be, freely and joyfully to your service. You need 
no pee of my loyalty in heart and in act. I should 
be false to myself did I not prove true both to the 
great trust you confide to me and your own personal 
and political fortunes in the present and future. Your 
Administration must be made eminently successful and 
strong in the confidence and pride of the people, not 
at all directing its energies for re-election, and com- 
pelling that result by the logic of events and by im- 

erious necessities of the situation to the most desira- 

le consummation. I feel that next to yourself I can 
possibly contribute as much influence as any other. I 
say this not from egotism nor vainglory, but merely 
as a deduction from the plain analysis of political 
forces which have been at work in the country for five 
years past, and which have been significantly shown 
in two great national conventions. pecan it as one 
of the happiest circumstances connected with this affair 
that in allying my political fortunes with yours, or 
rather, for a time merging mine in yours, my heart 
goes with my head, and that I carry to you not only 

olitical support, but personal and devoted friendship. 
i can but regard it as somewhat remarkable that two 
men of the same age, entering Congress at the same 
time, influenced by the same aims and cherishing the 
same ambitions, should never for a single moment, in 
eighteen years of close intimacy, have had a misun- 
derstanding or coomess, and that our friendship has 
steadily grown with our growth and strengthened with 
our strength. Itis this fact which has led me to the 
conclusion embodied in this letter ; for however much, 
my dear Garfield, I might admire you as a statesman, 
I would not enter your Cabinet if I did not believe in 
you as aman and love you asa friend. Always faith- 
fully, yours, JAMES G. BLAINE. 


The full list of Cabinet appointments was 
submitted to the Senate on the 5th of March, 
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and promptly confirmed. It was as follows: 
James G. Blaine, of Maine, to be Secretary of 
State; William Windom, of Minnesota, to be 
Secretary of the Treasury; Wayne MacVeagh, 
of Pennsylvania, to be Attorney-General ; 
Thomas L. James, of New York, to be Post- 
master-General; Samuel J. Kirkwood, of Iowa, 
to be Secretary of the Interior; Robert T. Lin- 
coln, of Illinois, to be Secretary of War; Wil- 
liam H. Hunt, of Louisiana, to be Secretary of 
the Navy. 

One of the first diplomatic appointments was 
that of Levi P. Morton, of New York, for Min- 
ister to France, which was confirmed on the 
21st of March. The appointment of Mr. Mat- 
thews for the vacant place on the Supreme 
Bench was renewed on the 14th of March, and 
after considerable delay and opposition was 
confirmed by the Senate on the 12th of May. 
One object of the various consultations that 
preceded the inauguration was to reach a satis- 
factory agreement regarding the more impor- 
tant appointments to be made, but a contest 
was encountered with Senator Conkling, of 
New York, over the appointments within that 
State. The selection of Postmaster-General 
and of the Minister to France was supposed to 
have his approval, but that of Collector of the 
Port of New York met his earnest opposition, 
and led to his resignation of his seat in the 
Senate. (For details, see articles on GARFIELD, 
Special Session of the Senate under ConaRsss, 
and New York, in the present volume.) 

The inauguration of the President on the 
4th of March was observed with unusual satis- 
faction and confidence. The fact of his elec- 
tion was undisputed. His public career had 
inspired no distrust nor apprehension. His 
inaugural address confirmed the hopes and ex- 
pectations that had been excited in his favor 
by his supporters. He said: 

Sacredly preserving whatever has been gained to 
liberty and good government during the century, our 

eople are determined to leave behind them all those 
Bucs controversies concerning things which have 
been irrevocably settled, and the further discussion of 
which can only stir up strife and delay the onward 
march. . . . We have no standard by which to meas- 
ure the disaster that may be brought upon us by 
ignorance and vice in the citizens when joined to cor- 
ruption and fraud in the suffrage. . . . ‘The source of 
our supreme danger, the point where the life of the 
nation is vulnerable, is at the ballot-box where her 
will is declared. . . . The danger which arises from 
ignorance in the voter can not be denied. 

In these sentences there is a clear apprecia- 
tion of the truth which he elsewhere asserts, 
that “the fountains of political power must be 
made pure by intelligence, and kept pure by 
vigilance, as a condition for preserving the 
public safety.” Immediately after the inau- 
guration, the Senate was convened, as above 
stated. During this session, the confirmation 
of a number of officers nominated by the Pres- 
ident was opposed, for the reason that they 
were not approved by Senators representing 
the States where the officers resided and were 
to perform their duties. As a constitutional 
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question, there can not be a doubt of the con- 
clusion. The President is charged to make a 
selection of all officers, independently of the 
Senate, or any member of the Senate. The 
nomination by the President imposes on him 
responsibility ; the concurrence of the Senate 
in the appointment was designed as an addi- 
tional check and safeguard. A nomination by 
the President with the necessary concurrence 
or sanction of one or more Senators of the 
State where the appointee resides, diminishes 
the responsibility and security. The conse- 
quences of this contest were an exasperation 
of the public mind and an infusion of bitterness 
among the classes actively engaged in the con- 
tentions of party warfare, and who seek com- 
pensation in the spoils of party victory. In 
the division of those spoils, intrigue, cabal, 
favoritism, sordid pursuit of official rank, habit- 
ually appear. The course of the President in 
asserting the claims of his high office was ap- 
proved. But it soon appeared that the con- 
troversy was to him a fatal one. On the 2d of 
July, with the purpose of joining a party to 
attend the ceremonies at the college where he 
had been educated, the President came to the 
railroad depot, within the city of Washington. 
For weeks previously he had been the object 
of a sly, stealthy, murderous pursuit by an as- 
sassin, whose brain had been stimulated by the 
passion and excitements of election contests 
and of an unregulated and disordered life. 
Without hearing the tread of the felon, or 
having any boding sense of his own peril, the 
President received a mortal wound which ter- 
minated his magistracy, and, not long after, his 
life. Crimes, and crimes of atrocity, produc- 
tive of lasting mischief to empires, states, and 
to individuals, must be expected sometimes to 
occur. These result from the perversions of 
humanity. 

For the months of March, April, May, June, 
the capital was in a state of siege. There was 
a blockade of all the streets. Hunger-bitten 
adventurers were everywhere, carrying cer- 
tificates of their worth. The best testimonial 
they could have furnished to their own worth- 
lessness was the fact that they were so urgent 
to file them, and, in their own jargon, ‘‘to in- 
terview”’ the President about them. The 
President had to consider the claims of the 
contributors to the election fund, to share his 
counsels in the Cabinet, or to represent the 
country abroad. He had to determine wheth- 
er one politician or anotber should control the 
patronage of this or that State, and which fac- 
tion he should maintain. Those who had had 
any connection with him in the camp, or the 
field, or the legislative hall, or in the private 
circle, were there to make a profit from the 
fortunate acquaintance. 

In the Capitol grounds, at the window of the 
church in which he worshiped, on the street 
as he sustained the feeble frame of his wife, 
and at the train prepared to bear him away to 
recreation and to some oblivion of the labo- 
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rious life to which he had been exalted, the 
assassin was his follower, seeking his opportu- 
nity for murder. 

The President’s life passed away on the 19th 
day of September, amid the lamentations of the 
Christian world. Is there reason to believe 
that his counsels can prevail? May it be hoped 
that the fountains of political power can be 
made pure or kept pure by intelligence and 
vigilance ; or that the coming generations will 
enter upon their inheritance with souls not 
darkened by ignorance nor contaminated by 
vice; or that the ballot-box will never be cor- 
rupted to make an evil report? 

Is there no method by which to divide the 
responsibility for the selection of competent 
officers and for maintaining them in their po- 
sitions against the covetous practices of oftice- 
hunters? Is there no mode to prevent at least 
the corruption of the ballot-box by assessments 
upon all the officers of government in any con- 
tested election, State or Federal? Surely this 
offense against public order and the public 
morals is felonious, meriting a confinement in 
the penitentiary. Is there no mode by which 
the representatives of the States and of the 
people can be compelled to perform their leg- 
islative duties independently, and to leave the 
President to fulfill his oath to support the Con- 
stitution and to execute the laws? 

Must this generation die without any return 
to the traditions of the fathers, without any 
knowledge of a condition of public affairs 
where party management for the mere advan- 
tage of partisans shall not predominate; where 
influenced majorities shall not be attempted ; 
where contracts, pension arrearages, appropri- 
ations for spurious and unworthy objects will 
never be considered ? 

Must there be no hope ever to see a gov- 
ernment which will confidently rest upon the 
basis of the wisdom, justice, moderation, and 
publicity of its measures, the intelligence em- 
ployed to make itself pure, and the vigilance 
exercised over its conduct that it shall remain 
pure and incorrupt? 

Questions relating to the succession in the 
presidential office came under discussion dur- 
ing this interval of the President’s feebleness. 
(See Ivapmiry or Disasiirry in the present 
volume.) 

On the night of the President’s death, or in 
the early hours of the morning of September 
20th, the oath of office was administered to 
Vice-President Chester A. Arthur, at his own 
house in the city of New York, by Judge John 
R. Brady, of the State Supreme Court, who 
was summoned for the purpose. Subsequently, 
on the 22d of September, the oath was admin- 
istered again in a more formal manner, in the 
Senate-chamber at Washington, by Chief-Jus- 
tice Waite, in the presence of a distinguished 
company. On that occasion the following 
brief inaugural address was delivered: 


For the fourth time in the history of the republic 
its Chief Magistrate has been removed by death. All 
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hearts are filled with griefand horror at the hideous 
crime which has darkened our land; and the memory 
of the murdered President, his protracted sufferings, 
his unyielding fortitude, the example and_achieve- 
ments of his life, and the pathos of his death will for 
ever illumine the pages of our history. 

For the fourth time the officer elected by the people 
and ordained by the Constitution to fill a vacancy so 
created is called to assume the executive chair. The 
wisdom of our fathers, foreseeing even the most dire 
possibilities, made sure that the government should 
never be ees because of the uncertainty of hu- 
man. life, en may die, but the fabrics of our free 
institutions remain unshaken. No higher or more 
assuring proof could exist of the strength and perma- 
nence of popular government than the fact that, though 
the chosen of the people be struck down, his constitu- 
tional successor is peacefully installed without shock 
or strain, except the sorrow which mourns the be- 
reavement. All the noble aspirations of my lamented 
predecessor which found expression in his life, the 
measures devised and suggested during his brief ad- 
ministration to correct abuses and enforce economy, 
to advance prosperity and promote the general wel- 
fare, to insure domestic security and maintain friendly 
and honorable relations with the nations of the earth, 
will be garnered in the hearts of the people, and it 
will be my earnest endeavor to profit and to see that 
the nation shall profit by his example and expe- 
rience. 

Prosperity blesses our country, our fiscal policy is 
fixed by law, is well grounded and generally ‘ap- 
proved. No threatening issue mars our foreign inter- 
course, and the wisdom, integrity, and thrift of our 
people may be trusted to continue undisturbed the 
present assured career of peace, tranquillity, and wel- 
fare. The gloom and anxiety which have enshrouded 
the country must make repose especially welcome now. 
No demand for speedy legislation has been heard; no 
adequate occasion is apparent for an unusual session 
of Congress. The Constitution defines the functions 
and powers of the Executive as clearly as those of ei- 
ther of the other two departments of the Government, 
and he must answer for the just exercise of the dis- 
cretion it permits and the performance of the duties 
it imposes. Summoned to these high duties and re- 
sponsibilities, and profoundly conscious of their mag- 
nitude and gravity, I assume the trust imposed by the 
Constitution, relying for aid on Divine guidance and 
the virtue, patriotism, and intelligence of the Ameri- 
can people. 


(For other particulars, see articles Garren, 
JAmes A., and Arruur, OnEstTEr A.) 

The first official act of the new President was 
the issuing of the following proclamation : 


By the President of the United States of America— 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, In his inscrutable wisdom it has pleased 
God to remove from us the illustrious head of the na- 
tion, James A. Garfield, late President of the United 
States ; and whereas it is fitting that the deep grief 
which fills all hearts should manifest itself with one 
accord toward the throne of infinite grace, and that 
we should bow before the Almighty and seek from 
him that consolation in our affliction and that sanc- 
tification of our loss which he is able and willing to 
vouchsafe : y 

Now, therefore, in obedience to sacred duty and in 
accordance with the desire of the people, 1, CuusTER 
A. Antuur, President of the United States of America, 
do hereby appoint Monday next, the 26th day of Sep- 
tember, on which day the remains of our honored and 
beloved dead will be consigned to their last resting- 
place on earth, to be observed throughout the United 
States as a day of humiliation and mourning; and I 
earnestly recommend all the people to assemble on 
that day in their respective places of divine worship, 
there to render alike their tribute of sorrowful sub- 
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mission to the will of Almighty God and of reverence 
and love for the memory and character of our late 
Chief Magistrate. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington, the 22d day of Sep- 
tember, in the year of our Lord 1881, and of the inde- 
pendence of the United States the 106th. 

CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 

By the President: 

James G. Buare, Secretary of State. 


Shortly after, a special session of the Sen- 
ate was appointed by proclamation to be held 
on the 10th of October. (For proceedings, see 
Coneress.) No immediate changes in the 
Oabinet were made, though Attorney-General 
MacVeagh expressed a desire to withdraw at 
once. Secretary Windom, of the Treasury De- 
partment, insisted on resigning in October, in 
order to return to the Senate. Mr. Edwin 
D. Morgan, of New York, was nominated as 
his successor, and confirmed by the Senate, but 
declined the position on account of the state 
of his health. Charles J. Folger, Chief Judge 
of the New York Court of Appeals, was sub- 
sequently appointed and confirmed, and took 
charge of the department on the 15th of No- 
vember. Mr. MacVeagh insisting on his resig- 
nation, Benjamin Harris Brewster, of Phila- 
delphia, was appointed Attorney-General on 
the 16th of December. Secretary Blaine re- 
tired from the State Department on the 15th 
of December, and was succeeded by Frederick 
T. Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey. Postmaster- 
General James resigned near the beginning of 
1882, and Timothy O. Howe, of Wisconsin, 
was appointed to the place. On the 15th of 
December Chief-Justice Horace Gray, of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, was appointed 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Justice 
Nathan Clifford. 

The funding act, passed by the Forty-sixth 
Congress, having been vetoed by President 
Hayes, the question of calling an extra session 
of Congress to deal with the subject was en- 
tertained, but decided adversely, Secretary 
Windom having devised the plan of extending 
the five and six per cent bonds at 34 per cent 
at the option of the holders. (See Fry anor.) 

Before the new Administration came in 
there had been allegations of fraud and irreg- 
ularity in the conduct of the mail service on 
the Star routes. It was alleged that favors had 
been shown to a combination or “ring” of 
contractors, who obtained control of a large 
number of routes in the West and Southwest 
where railroad connections did not exist. Aft- 
er the service had been let on contracts, the 
compensation was largely increased by expedit- 
ing the time required for trips over the various 
routes, and increasing the number of trips be- 
yond the necessities of the service. It was 
charged that a conspiracy to defraud the Gov- 
ernment existed, in which some of the leading 
contracters, the Second Assistant Postmaster- 
General, Thomas J. Brady, and certain other 
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persons, including Senator 8. W. Dorsey, of 
Arkansas, were concerned, An investigation 
was carried on by the Post-Office Department, 
a large amount of evidence was collected, and 
the matter was turned over to the Attorney- 
General for the prosecution of the alleged of- 
fenders. . General Brady resigned April 20, 
1881; J. L. French, one of his clerks, was re- 
moved April 26th; and Mr. McGrew, the 
Sixth Auditor of the Treasury, who had charge 
of the Post-Office accounts, resigned June 
2d. The Attorney-General had associated 
with him for the prosecution of the Star-route 
cases, W. A. Cook, of Washington, and B. H. 
Brewster, of Philadelphia, and, after the ac- 
cession of President Arthur, Mr. George Bliss, 
of New York, was added and took a lead- 
ing part in the conduct of the cases. Pro- 
ceeding by information was begun in one of 
the most important cases, because delay in ob- 
taining indictments threatened to defeat the 
prosecution through the operation of the stat- 
ute of limitations. This case was dismissed by 
Judge Cox, on the 10th of November, on the 
ground that proceedings by information could 
not be sustained. Subsequently the subject 
was brought before the Grand Jury of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and indictments found early 
in 1882 against Brady, Dorsey, and several 
others, on a charge of conspiracy to defraud 
the Government. 

Guiteau, the assassin of President Garfield, 
was indicted for murder on the 7th of Octo- 
ber, and brought to trial on the 14th of No- 
vember. (See Gurreau’s Trraz; also, Insan- 
Ivy, AS A DEFENSE FoR Crime.) On the 12th of 
September, Sergeant Mason, one of the soldiers 
detailed to guard Guiteau, fired into his cell in 
the Washington jail, with the evident intent to 
kill the prisoner. He was subsequently tried 
by court-martial and early in 1882 was sen- 
tenced to dismissal from the army, loss of pay 
due, and to imprisonment for eight years in the 
penitentiary at Albany, New York. 

The foreign relations of the country during 
the year were undisturbed. Diplomatic dis- 
cussion and negotiations were confined chiefly 
to the Interoceanic Canal question, and the 
conflict between Chili and Peru. (See Panama 
Cannan; and Perv, Cnt, anp tHE UNITED 
Srares; also, NATURALIZATION PApERs.) 

The Government took part in an International 
Monetary Conference having for its object the 
rehabilitation of silver asmoney. (See Br-mer- 
ALLISM, and Fryanoss or THe Unitep StatEs.} 

The centenary of the battle of Yorktown 
took place in October. (See Vrrerta.) 

UNITED STATES, Tue Cxrnsts or. The 
census of the United States is ordained by a 
provision of the Federal Constitution. The 
first article of that instrument prescribes a 
general enumeration of the people within three 
years after the first meeting of Congress, and 
thereafter within every subsequent term of 
ten years. The first census was taken in 1790, 
and recorded the names of heads of families, 
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enumerated the free white males of sixteen 
years of age and upward, the same under six- 
teen, and gave the number of females and the 
number of slaves. The second and third cen- 
suses distinguished the sexes and colors of free 
persons, classifying the free males under ten 
years of years, those from ten to sixteen, six- 
teen to twenty-six, twenty-six to forty-five, 
forty-five and upward; the slaves were simply 
taken by number. In 1810 the marshals were 
directed to make return of the several manu- 
facturing establishments and manufacturers 
within their several districts. A like division 
was made of population by the fourth census, 
which distinguished the number of persons en- 
gaged in agriculture, commerce, and manufact- 
ures respectively. The enumeration of the 
fifth census distinguished the sexes of all free 
white persons, and ages of white males and fe- 
males by periods of five years up to twenty 
years, thence by periods of ten years to the 
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age of a hundred and upward, specifying the 
deaf and dumb and blind under the age of four- 
teen years. Thus the field of inquiry has been 
enlarged at every period, until it embraces al- 
most every subject of prime importance. The 
total population of the United States, as finally 
returned by the census of 1880, is 50,155,783. 
This aggregate was composed as follows: Male, 
25,518,820; female, 24,636,968; native, 48,- 
475,840; foreign, 6,679,943; white, 43,402,- 
970; colored, 6,580,793; Chinese, 105,465; 
Japanese, 148; Indians, 66,407. In 1870 the 
aggregate population was 38,558,371. There 
were then 19,493,565 males, 19,064,806 fe- 
males, 32,991,142 native-born, 5,567,229 for- 
eign- born, 33,589,377 whites, 4,880,009 colored, 
63,199 Chinese, 55 Japanese, and 25,781 civ- 
ilized Indians—that is, Indians out of tribal 
relations. The following table gives the pop- 
ulation for 1880 by States and Territories, in 
the aggregate, and by nativity and race: 



























































STATES aed TERRITO- Total. Watlvo: Foreign. White. Colored. Chinese. Japanese, Indians. 
PAIR DARIA, 20 oc aes 3 cre 1,262,505 1,252,771 9,734 662,185 600,108 BN cossrsranere 218 
Arkansas......... 802,525 792,175 10,350 591,581 210,666 ABS Ps Seseerys 195 
Oslifornia 5.252.222... 864,694 571,820 292.874 767,181 6,018 75,182 86 16,277 
CGIOVAD GR ei taa cs 05's 194,327 154,537 89,790 191,126 2,485 GL 2A ee serie. 154 
Connecticut........... 622,700 492,708 129,992 610,769 11,547 123 6 255 
Melhware.. 0.225.200 146,608 187,140 9,468 129,160 26,442 La rasererecs 5 
Wlorida. o. Goss. e.0% 269,493 259,584 9,909 142,605 126,690 AS WA sectors 180 
GROLFIA cle carte eae :s/e 1,542,180 1,531,616 10,564 816,906 725,133 Ne Med arose 124 
PHINGIS: -.- seseet os -cee.s 8,077,871 2,494,295 583,576 8,031,151 46,368 209 8 140 
PNGIANG. 5</22 oe cic s:~s 1,978,301 1,834,123 144,178 1,938,798 89,228 20a lO iatereictne 246 
LOW ALS cre Be eace « <isce 1,624,615 1,362,965 261,650 1,614,600 9,516 SSM esos 466 
IOSHGBS. 5: shoo ele nosis 996,096 886,010 110,086 952,155 43,107 ON Plarohise 815 
WENGECKY 5.52 Scccsss «ate 1,648,690 1,589,173 59,517 1,377,179 271,451 LOM Ty ecsicts 50 
Louisiana. ..2.......+. 939,946 885,800 54,146 54,954 483,655 BOO aierlae 848 
SORE os sheet wrcin 648,936 590,053 58,883 646,852 1,451 Be eo ceaeia 625 
Maryland 2.25... 934,943 852,137 82,806 |. 724,693 210,280 OM Orient 15 
Massachusetts . . 1,783,085 1,339,594 443,491 1,763,782 18,697 229 8 869 
Michigan’...02../... : 1,636,937 1,248,429 888,508 1,614,560 15,100 27 1 7,249 
Minnesota\...- J-205..- 780,773 518,097 267,676 776,884 1,564 24 1 2,800 
Mississippi............ 1,131,597 1,122,388 9,209 479,398 650,291 51 ayey=fevery 1,857 
IMESSOUTT ss 3 occ <= 20 2s 2,168,380 1,956,802 211,578 2,022,826 145,850 OLIEO I Rew sete 113 
Nebraska.....-...-... 452,402 354,988 97,414 449,764 2,885 ALS: Cee scercrere 285 
ING VEO, 2 alae veracpoiwieres)vie 62,266 36,613 25,653 58,556 488 5,416 3 2,808 
New Hampshire....... 346,991 300,69T 46,294 846,229 685 14 aleieie as 63 
New dersey..2....3.0. 1,131,116 909,416 221,700 1,092.017 38,853 170 2 74 
New YOrk:.i.evecccn'ee 5,082,871 3,871,492 1,211,379 5,016,022 65,104 909 7, 819 
North Carolina........ 1,399,750 1,396,008 8,742 867,242 531,277 re Ae 1 1,230 
WOR esau eedvaenss 8,198,062 2,803,119 894,943 3,117,920 79,900 109 8 130 
Once ou ees. 224s 174,768 144.265 30,503 163,075 48T | 9,510 2 1,694 
Pennsylvania ......... 4,282,891 8,695,062 587,829 4,197,016 85,5385 148 8 184 
Rhode Island... ; 276,531 202,538 73,993 269,939 6,488 27 QT 
South Carolina........ 995,517 987,891 7.686 391,105 604,332 9 181 
MeNNEsseGs -26,2.<n,0 5-151 1,542,359 1,525,657 16,702 1,138,831 403,151 25 852 
SIR toerrie' wicks: fans roe) 1,591,749 1,477,183 114,616 1,197,287 893,884 IBEIP Peete 992 
Wermont....2ccccce ss. 832,286 291,327 40,959 881,218 DOD Talh iimts -cayetetnnll Mee teetriere 11 
VT PUTTS a vote ae! we afar cio 1,512,565 1,497,869 14,696 880,858 631,616 GiilWib cacy 85 
‘West Virginia......... 618,457 600,192 18,265 592,537 25,886 DR ieee 29 
Wiscomsinit ss. 22.20 1,315,497 910,072 405,425 1,309,618 2,702 LOY AW Weel aee 8,161 
The States........ 49,371,840 42,871,556 6,499,784 | 42,714,479 6,518,872 93,782 141 44,566 
IDO Uae a atolel ein atetele -1'6 40,440 24.391 16,049 85,160 155 1,630 2 8,498 
Dieu se eet ce bck 135,177 83,382 51,795 133,147 401 DAGy Wil satiiee 1/391 
District of Columbia.. 177,624 160,502 17,122 118,006 59,596 13 4 5 
Idaho.... 82,610 22,636 9,974 29,018 53 8,879 165 
Montana,.... 89,159 27,688 11,521 85,885 846 1,765 1,663 
New Mexico 119,565 111,514 8,051 108,721 1,015 57 9,772 
TSH ces su onesies wrote e 148,963 99,969 43,994 142,423 232 501 807 
Washington.......... 75,116 50,813 15,803 67,199 825 8,186 ae 
Wy OMUN gS. cece ra. 00 20,789 14,989 5,850 19,437 298 QUAL I) Bisaiscies a 
The Territories... . 784,443 604,284 180,159 688,491 62,421 11,683 ue 21,841 
The United States.) 50,155,783 | 43,475,840 6,679,943 | 48,402,970 6,580,793 | 105,465 148 66,407 























The population of the one hundred largest 
cities of the United States, including all those 
vou. xx1.—54 A 


having 20,000 inhabitants, or upward, is as fol- 
lows for 1880 and 1870: 
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TOTAL POPULATION. TOTAL POPULATION. 
CITIES. States. aT eee CITIES. State. Tek ooo ere 

1880. 1870. 1880. 1870. 
Albany New York.....| 90,758 69,422 Moblle.scnces cjetvies Alabama....... 29,1382 82,084 
Allegheny Pennsylvania ..| 78,682 58,180 Nashville..... evse-| Lennessee..... 43,850 25,865 
Atlanta Georgia 87,409 21,789 Newark ........ ...| NewJersey....| 136,508 | 105,059 
Auburn New York % 17,225 New Bedford ...... Massachusetts ; 26,845 21,320 
Augusta Georgia 15,389 New Haven........ Connecticut... 62,882 50,840 
Baltimore, .. Maryland i 267,854 New Orleans....... Louisiana...... 216,090 | 191,418 
Bay City.. Michigan 5 7,064 Newport. Kentucky...... 20,483 15,087 
Boston Massachusetts .| 862,839 250,526 New York New York..... 1,206,299 | 942,202 
Bridgeport Connecticut....| 27,643 18,969 Norfolk Virginia:...... 21,966 19,229 
Brooklyn New York..... 566,668 896,099 Oakland California 84,555 10,500 
Buffalo New York..... 155,134 117,714 Omaha Nebraska 80,518 16,083 
Cambridge Massachusetts..| 52,669 89,634 Oswego New York 21,116 20,910 
Camden @.Aticnnenides New Jersey....| 41,659 20,045 Paterson New Jersey.... 51,031 83,579 
Charleston.......... South Carolina.| 49,984 48,956 PeOOv dss cht cbiviesies Illinois........- 29,259 22,849 
COISER sais whniete ave ois Massachusetts...) 21,782 18,547 Petersburg. ....... Virginia....... 21,656 18,950 
Chicago.............] Lllinois s 298,977 Philadelphia ....... Pennsylvania ..| 847,170 | 674,022 
Cincinnati se 4s n- oo ONIO. sce sone 216,239 Pittsburg:sccssertes Pennsylvania ..| 156,389 86,076 
Olevelandh sjecctec are! OHIOss 5 ence vce 92,829 Portland .5..2 ieee 26 Maine .ceedee ss 88,810 81,413 
Columbus). ....5..05 Ob Oss cece ascas 81,274 Poughkeepsie...... New York..... 20,207 20,080 
Covington .......... Kentucky 24.505 Providence... ...-.< Rhode Island ..| 104,857 68,904 
Davenport.......... OWA: ststeatarts 20,038 Quin cyieire-lecnm cs TIHROIB, wcsss secs 27,268 24,052 
Dayton..... ObiO ee 80,473 LECH NTE SO BG Aane Pennsylvania .. 43,278 83,980 
Denver..... Colorado. 4,759 Richmond... Wirginia ip ee 63,600 51,038 
Des Moines. owa . 12,035 Rochester. . New York..... 89,366 62,386 
Detroieree reenter Michigan 79,577 Sacramento... .| California. . 21,420 16,283 
MD ubuquerum memset OW aimaticmert ee A 18,434 St. Joseph......... Missouri. . . 82,481 19,565 
Hlizabeth ...........| NewJersey....| 28,229 20,882 it mUOI Sreeterriaeeiats Missouri... 850,518 | 810,864 
IIIA peqeievesnieieleieere New York.....} 20,541 15,863 Sty baal esceetesite Minnesota... . 41,473 20,030 
HIYi@ Sociserstats nietetere siete Pennsylvania...) 27,737 19,646 Balemie sic risreciets | Massachusetts... 27,568 24,117 
Evansville.......... Indiana........ 29,280 21,830 Salt Lake City ..... MLO Weare sees 20,768 12,854 
Pall Rivers. ...5.2 00.05 Massachusetts. 48,961 26,766 San Antonio....... | WeXaseeeeaciccs 20,550 12,256 
Fort Wayne ........ Indiana........ 26,880 17,718 San Francisco...... | California...... 223,959 | 149,473 
Galveston... .. 2.5.6. Texas is hescds 22,248 18,813 Savannah,......... | Georgia ....... 80,709 28,285 
Grand Rapids....... Michigan ...... 82,016 16,507 Scranton... 2-5 che~ | Pennsylvania .. 45,850 85,092 
Harrisburg ......... Pennsylvania..| 80,762 28,104 Somerville......... | Massachusetts... 24,923 14,685 
Hartford... 60.5..00- Connecticut....| 42,015 87,180 Springfield... Tilinots 22% <s- 19,743 17.364 
Hoboken .... 0.00026 New Jersey....| 30,999 20,297 Springfield... | Massachusetts..| 33,340 26,703 
Holyoke............| Massachusetts .| 21,915 10,783 Springfield... Onecare 20,7380 12,652 
Indianapolis Indiana........ 15,056 45,244 Syracuse..... New York 51,792 43,051 
Jersey City.. ...| New Jersey....] 120,722 82,546 Taunton..... 21,218 18,629 
Kansas City ........ Missouri... ... 55,785 82,260 Terre Haute . 26,042 16,103 
Lancaster... 0.-.<-. Pennsylvania ..| 25,769 20,233 BPoled Ore acres ereeiats 50,187 31,584 
Lawrence........... Massachusetts .| 89,151 28,921 renton!ss-.-) sess | New Jersey.... 29,910 | 22,874 
Louisville...........| Kentucky...... 128,758 100,753 ELTOY)-<)e (cages severe | New York..... 56,74T 46,465 
OWL sessment Massachusetts..| 59,475 40,928 Utica v5, scare eeee| NCW WOrk.).. <0 83,914 28,804 
Payaaniecise clasetsicyetersvehess Massachusetts...) 88,274 28,2388 ‘Washington........ Dist. of Colum.| 147,293 | 109,199 
Manchester......... NewHampshire} 32,630 23,536 SWiheeling es feicsieteai West Virginia. . 80,73T 19,280 
Memphis \..:.../.... -| Tennessee ..... 83,592 40,226 Wilkesbarre....... Pennsylvania .. 23,339 10,174 
Milwaukee,......... Wisconsin ..... 115,587 71,440 Wilmington........ | Delaware ...... 42,478 80,841 
Minneapolis......... Minnesota ..... 46,887 13,066 Worcester......... Massachusetts. . 58,291 | 41,105 








An important part of the geographical work 
‘of the census has been the revision of the areas 
of the United States and the several States and 
Territories prepared by Henry Gannett, the 
geographer and special agent of the tenth cen- 
sus. In transmitting his report to the Super- 
intendent of the Census, Mr. Gannett said: 
“The necessity for revising the figures which 
have popularly passed as the areas of the States 
presented itself early in the progress of my 
geographical work in connection with the cen- 
sus. Of several States a number of estimates 
of area have been in use, differing from one 
another by thousands of square miles, and none 
of them, perhaps, traceable to any authentic 
source. Many of the results were palpably 
wrong, being so far from the truth that it is a 
source of surprise that they were not corrected 
before. The methods by which I have ob- 
tained the areas are fully set forth in the body 
of the bulletin. JI may say, however, that 
while most of the areas can be considered as 
only approximations, yet they are as close ap- 
proximations as the maps and the determina- 
tions of geographical positions, of boundary- 
lines, etc., will permit.” 


There is not a State or Territory whose area 
in the census returns of 1880 is not different 
from that previously given. The total area of 
the United States, as now revised, is about 800 
square miles less than that heretofore fixed. 
It was given in the census of 1870 at 3,026,494 
square miles, exclusive of the 577,390 square 
miles of Alaska, and it is now found to be 8,- 
025,600. In fourteen States and five Territo- 
ries the revised area is less than the old; in the 
rest it is greater. The difference is very con- 
siderable in most cases, and is great in some. 
The number of square miles in Oalifornia is re- 
duced from 188,981 to 158,360, in Texas from 
2'74,356 to 265,780, in Tennessee from 45,600 
to 42,050, in South Carolina from 34,000 to 
80,570, in Pennsylvania from 46,000 to 45,215, 
in Maine from 35,000 to 33,040, and in New 
Jersey from 8,320 to 7,815. The area of Mas- 
sachusetts has been increased from 7,800 to 
8,315 square miles, New York from 47,000 to 
49,170, Virginia from 88,348 to 42,450, Ken- 
tucky from 87,680 to 40,400, Missouri from 665,- 
850 to 69,415, Louisiana from 41,346 to 48,720, 
Nevada from 104,125 to 110,700, and Wiscon- 
sin from 53,924 to 56,040. The census-table of 
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UNITED STATES, THE CENSUS OF, 


1880, which does not include Alaska, is as fol- 
lows, the figures representing square miles: 

















Total 
STATES. Gross areas. | water-sur- Total land= 
oat surface, 
CANA ATIVA Ye Wel sinielaisiainta'siaicleleisi 52,250 710 51,540 
PATAZOU carci ietsieinisiciete sis Be carers 118,020 100 112,920 
IAPK ANBAR Gere cic We weiss cisieswics 53,850 805 538,045 
@aliformlasaiacace sc ececseci 158,360 2,380 155,980 
CWoloradon meee sees scien 103,925 280 103,645 
CONS CtICUE, cieicteicisesisineemas 4,990 145 4,845 
MaKOtaec sek coseninsse esau 149,100 1,400 147,700 
MBIA WATOReicia's arciate(sereiesieie vie 2,050 90 1,960 
District of Columbia 70 10 60 
Florida.. } 58,680 4,440 54,240 
Georgia. 9 495 58,980 
Idaho... re eee 510 84,290 
MELONS ore aisieiw ere sicth.s 9 eisiereies 650 56,000 
EMC aA Ae =) ie aciecs saececic.s 440 85,910 
Indian Territory 600 64,090 
MOSW ial ars) sisiopsisis ~iciats Giaisre aie 550 55,475 
IRANS Asner seciale teisjaiciers «(aide siete 350 81,700 
HRORTUCKY \ciciecacs snjslaca weiviea 400 40,000 
QUISIRNA ois wig a. sisce oye. a wisiasis 8,300 45,420 
IMAIRA Scene cca'se 8,145 29,895 
Maryland ...... 2,350 9,860 
Massachusetts. . 275 8,040 
Michipan.. 5... -6. mee 1,485 57,480 
IMINBOSOtR, a caccene sasiserses 4,160 79,205 
UVEISHISSIPDIL. ic < sicroc'slsa aici ss 470 46,340 
MISHOMED Sc,-mcciscje's/s.cs cbse min 680 68,735 
VEGQINCRINA 75 = is iaicicie: siarsiy eichsieevee 770 145,310 
PG LABIKS ait scig.s to's, s/o. aie. aye 670 76,185 
I CNAGAS. <cciet <ieisjere nis « sia/msiein 960 109,740 
New Hampshire ee 300 9,005 
New Jersey........ 360 7,455 
New Mexico........ 120 122,460 
Now York....<....... 2 1,550 47,620 
North Carolina «2.6.0... 22.00 38,670 48,580 
OO ects tata ike <ieisioio welsh wie ; 800 40,760 
Oregon..... ... ah oii vraleteite 96,030 1,470 94,560 
Pennsylvania..........-.-++ 45,215 230 44,985 
Rhode Island. <<... <6. «cso 1,250 165 1,085 
South Carolina ............- 80,570 400 80,170 
YP ONTIESSEO seins, d\0ic%\s'x\s1e v/eiv'eieie 42.050 800 41,750 
IRORAS EH Girone saa cracteas 265,780 8,490 262,290 
Utah. 84,970 2,780 82,190 
Vermont........- 9,565 430 9,185 
Virginia. .... é A 42,450 2,325 40,125 
Washington Territory....... 69,180 2,300 66,880 
West Virginia... ...scsness 24,780 185 24,645 
SVUB CGMS IM ciara 5, ctaraip cic ssjevelace 56,040 1,590 54,450 
DWV ORANG oro cio ee « os 2 ciniaieioin 97,890 815 97,575 
Unorganized territory....... 5,740 Fe 5,740 
Delaware Bay........---+-- 620 O20SN messy: 
Raritan Bay and lower New 
Work Bayo. nc c<wessecsninn 100 OOS gums zero 
Eta lawses Ao res cites 3,025,600 | 55,600 | 2,970,000 














The reader is referred to the maps showing 
the comparative density of the population in 
1830 and in 1880; also to the maps showing 
the location and density of the foreign and of 
the colored population. ‘ 

The census returns of cereals represent the 
crops for 1879. The acreage is now reported 
for the first time. The figures for the United 
States show that 1,997,717 acres were planted 
with barley, 848,389 with buckwheat, 62,368,- 
869 with Indian corn, 16,144,593 with oats, 
1,842,303 with rye, and 35,430,052 with wheat. 
The production in bushels was: barley, 44,- 
113,495; buckwheat, 11,817,327; Indian corn, 
1,754,861,535 ; oats, 407,858,999; rye, 19,831,- 
595; and wheat, 459,479,505. The yield of 
1869, as reported by the census of 1870, was: 
barley, 29,761,305 bushels; buckwheat, 9,821,- 
721; Indian corn, 760,944,549; oats, 282,107,- 
157; rye, 16,918,795; wheat, 287,745,626. 
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“The most striking suggestion of these fig- 
ures,” says Mr. J. R. Dodge, the special agent 
for the collection of statistics of agriculture, 
‘tig the unprecedented advance in production 
during the last decade, amounting to nearly 
one hundred per cent for all kinds taken to- 
gether, while the increase of the ten years pre- 
ceding was but twelve per cent. This wide 
difference is largely real, from obvious causes, 
though in part only apparent, by reason of the 
partial failure of the corn-crop of 1869 and the 
heavy yield of 1879. The cereal increase be- 
tween 1850 and 1860, a period of great agri- 
cultural growth, was forty-three per cent, as 
reported by the census.” The apparent in- 
crease in corn is one hundred and thirty-three 
per cent, the three great corn-growing States, 
Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri, producing in 1879 
more than the entire country in 1869. The 
advance in Illinois from 129,921,395 to 327,- 
796,895 bushels of corn is in part the result of 
extension of area, but largely due to the fact 
that the crop of 1869 was a partial failure by 
reason of drought. The cotton States show a 
gain of about forty per cent in corn since 1869. 
The production in Kansas has increased from 
17,025,525 to 106,791,482 bushels, which is due 
chiefly to immigration and cheap and fertile 
lands; in Iowa, from 68,935,065 to 276,093,- 
295; and in Missouri, from 66,034,075 to 208,- 
464,620. 

A comparatively steady and rapid increase 
of wheat-growing is shown by a comparison 
with former enumerations, the gain being sev- 
enty-three per cent in the last decade, and 
sixty-six and sixty, respectively, in those im- 
mediately preceding. While all the States and 
Territories, except Florida and Wyoming, re- 
port wheat, several on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts show diminished production, and seven 
tenths of the entire crop is produced in nine 
States, in the following order of precedence: 
Tllinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Iowa, California, Missouri, Wisconsin. There 
has been for several years an increasing inter- 
est in wheat-culture in all of the Southern 
States, especially in the Piedmont regions of 
the Carolinas and Georgia, and in the northern 
central counties of Texas; and there has been 
a disposition to experiment in the more south- 
ern portions of the cotton belt, even in Lou- 
isiana and Florida, confined in the former 
State to northern parishes on the uplands be- 
tween the Washita and Red Rivers. The low 
rate of yield in the Southern States is not 
altogether due to unsuitable soil or unfavor- 
able climatic condition, but to the practice of 
using wheat-fields for winter pasture—a con- 
sideration often deemed more important than 
the harvesting of the ripened grain, The sea- 
son of 1879 was also exceptionably unfavorable 
in this region. The average yield is but five 
or six bushels in several of these States. 

The production of oats has been extended 
mainly in the West and South. Four tenths 
of the area of this crop, with nearly half of its 
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product, is found in four States—lIllinois, lowa, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. 

California and New York still produce near- 
ly half of the barley-crop. Wisconsin, lowa, 
and Minnesota have made the heaviest in- 
crease, and now produce the larger part of the 
remaining half. It is making no appreciable 
advance in the South, 

The increase of rye has been only seventeen 


THE CENSUS OF. 


per cent, showing a decline in production in 
proportion to population. Pennsylvania, Illi- 
nois, and New York still produce about half the 
crop. 

Two thirds of the buckwheat-crop is the 
product of New York and Pennsylvania. 

The following table, taken from the census 
report for 1880, gives the cereal crops for 
1879: 












































STATES, Barley. Buckwheat. Indian corn. Oats. Rye. Wheat. 

Bushels, Bushels, Acres, Bushels. Bushels. Bushels, Acres. Bushels. 
Alabama......... 5,281 363 2,055,929 25,451,278 8,039,639 28,402 264,971 1,529,657 
ISIVIONA Roane 239,051 aie 1,818 84,746 C640 NAS 9,026 186,427 
Arkansas )..0 00 1,952 548 1,298,310 24,156,417 2,219,822 22,387 204,181 1,269,780 
California........ 12,579,561 22,30T 71,781 1,993,325 1,341,271 181,681 1,832,429 | 29,017,707 
Colorado......... 107,116 110 22,991 455,968 640,900 19,465 64,693 1,425,014 
Connecticut...... 12,286 137,563 55,796 1,880,421 1,009,706 870,733 2,198 88,742 
Dakota ........65 277,424 2,521 90,852 2,000,864 2,217,132 24,359 265,298 2,830,289 
Delaware ........ 523 5,857 202,120 8,894,264 878,508 5,953 87,539 1,175,272 
Dist. of Columbia, are winfevee 1,032 29,750 7,440 8,704 284 6,402 
Mloridam mentee 210-58) PA ee 860,294 8,174,234 468,112 2,965 81 422 
Georgiagia.. cee. 18,662 402 2,538,733 23,202,018 5,548,743 101,716 475,684 8,159,771 
Idaho...... 274,750 eee 569 16,408 462,236 4,341 22,066 540,589 
Illinois 1,229,523 178,859 9,019,381 825,792,481 63,189,200 8,121,785 8,218,542 | 51,110,502 
Indiana........ 882,835 89,707 8,678,420 115,482,300 15,599,518 808,105 2,619,695 | 47,284,858 
Woyastrss dassatets 4,022,588 166,895 6,616,144 275,024,247 50,610,591 1,518,605 8,049,288 | 31,154,206 
IKANBAB Nes. usles o 800,273 24,421 8,417,817 105,729,825 8,180,385 413,181 1,861,402 | 17,824,141 
Kentucky: sce. 486,326 9,942 8,021,176 {2,852,268 4,580,738 668,050 1,160,108 | 11,856,113 
Louisiana Meteces. li eeceeil |, ME sete 742,728 9,906,189 229,840 1,013 1,50 5,084 
RINGS otis sists 242,185 882,701 80,997 969,633 2,265,575 26,398 43,829 665,714 
Maryland......... 6,09T 136,667 664,928 15,968,533 1,794,872 288,067 569,296 8,004,864 
Massachusetts... . 80,128 67,117 58,344 1,797,593 645,159 218,716 963 15,768 
Michigan......... 1,204,316 413,062 919,792 82,461,452 18,190,793 294,918 1,822,749 | 85,582,548 
Minnesota........ 2,972,965 41,756 488,737 14,831,741 23,382,158 215,245 8,044,670 | 34,601,080 
Mississippi....... SAS gpl ee Gas 1,570,550 21,340,800 1,959,620 5,184 43,524 218,890 
HSBOURI Scie se1es © 123,031 57,640 5,588,265 202,485,723 20,670,958 535,426 2,074,894 | 24,966,627 
Montana. -..0.- + 39,970 437 197 5,649 900,915 430 17,665 9,688 
Nebraska ........ 1,744,686 17,562 1,630,660 65,450,135 6,555,875 424.348 1,469,865 | 18,847,007 
Nevadaaenen.ee DIZOL, Bee eter 48T 12,891 ASCSE0 NI" Seeeee 8,674 69,298 
New Hampshire.. TU81T 94,090 36,612 1,350,248 1,017,620 84,638 11,248 169,316 
New Jersey...... 4,091 466,414 844,555 11,150,705 8,710,573 949,064 149,760 1,901,739 
New Mexico...... 50,008" |e wR .cee 41,449 633,786 156,527 240 51,280 706,641 
New York....... 7,792,062 4,461,200 719,272 25,875,480 87,575,506 2,634,690 736,611 | 11,587,766 
North Carolina... 2,4 44,663 2,305,419 28,019,839 8,888,068 285,160 646,829 3,897,393 
LOR nsleem hese se 1,707,129 280,229 8,281,923 111,877,124 28,664,505 889,221 2,556,184 | 46,014,869 
Oregon... 0.5060 920,977 6,215 5,646 126,862 4,385,650 18,805 445,077 7,480,010 
Pennsylvania..... 438.100 8,593,326 1,378,270 45,821,531 83,841,489 8,683,621 1,445,384 | 19,462,405 
Rhode Island..... 17,783 1,254 11,893 872,967 159,339 12,997 17 240 
South Carolina.... 1Gi25ee aac e:, 1,303,404 11,767,099 2,715,505 27,049 170,902 962,358 
Tennessee........ 80,019 83,484 2,904,873 62,764,429 4,722,190 156,419 1,196,563 7,331,358 
GEGS ciictaisislereieietess. 72,786 585 2,468,587 29,065,172 4,893,359 25,399 878,612 2,567,760 
(Uitabt ere tetecess 20,1405 eee eee 12,007 168,342 418,082 9,605 72,542 1,169,199 
Wermontss-pebens 267,625 356,618 55,249 2,014,271 8,742,282 71,733 20,748 837,257 
Wirginiaie.5...c. 14,223, 136,004 1,767,567 29,106,661 5,333,181 824,481 900,807 7,822,504 
Washington...... 566,537 2,498 2,11 ; 1,571,706 7,124 81,554 1,921,822 
West Virginia. ... 9,740 285,298 565,785 14,090,609 1,908,505 118,181 893,068 4,001,711 
Wisconsin........ 5,043,118 299,107 1,015,893 84,230,579 82,905,820 2,298,513 1,948,160 | 24,884,689 
NYY OULD tet imsenNe eectcisan lis Latea ean allt nck Semetblliy, deer. oisies 22,512 78 241 4,674 
United States. | 44,113,495 11,817,327 62,368,869 1,754,861,535 | 407,858,999 | 19,881,595 [85,480,052 |459,479,505 








The following table shows the number of 
acres of sugar-cane planted, and the number 
of hogsheads of sugar and gallons of molasses 
produced in 1879, as returned at the census of 
1880: 











Sugar Molasses 

BLE acres, (hogsheads).} (gallons). 
Alabama ......0.....00. 6,627 94 | 795,199 
Mloridarcr eins eae sisists ines 7,938 1,278 1,029,868 
Gia Org ahr atsrate®arse lice. aia 15,053 601 1,565,784 
Louisiana............... 181,592 171,706 | 11,696,248 
Mississippi......... 4,555 18 536,625 
South Carolina.. 1,787 229 188,944 
Texdas. peecciste chains 10,224 4,951 810,605 
Dotal Wiveasiscaeels ts 227,776 178,872 | 16,578,278 





The production of rice is given in the an- 
nexed table. It grows in eight States, but al- 








most one half of the whole crop is the yield of 
.the State of South Carolina. Georgia is the 
next in productiveness : 

















Average 
STATES. Acres, Pounds. wield 

per acre 

(pounds). 
Alabama......... 1,579 810,889 | 514 
Florida... 2... 2.551 1,294°677 | 508 
Georgia .ccsh o-knanene te 84,978 25,369,687 | 795 
Louisiana .......2..+.0. 42,000 23188811 | 553 
Mississippi 8.501 L71s951 | 491 
North Carolina ......... 10,846 5,609,191 | 517 
South Carolina... 1... 78,388 2077515 | 664 
Toast eee eae 835 62152 | 186 

Motal.c. im wh sm-hons 174,178 | 110,181,878 | 632 








Following are the statistics of the tobacco- 
crop: 
















































UNITED STATES, THE CENSUS OF, 853 
STATES, 
oon Eas STATES, Meron Balbat | sue Pet 
2,197 452,496 < 
1 600 Alabama... 2,330,086 699,654 | 0-30 
2,064 970,220 Arkansas, 1,042,976 608,256 | 0°58 
84 3.31 e Hlorid tie Ae he nner 245,595 54,997 | 0°29 
8,666 14,044,652  Georgia................ 2,617,188 814,441 | 0°31 
5 1,897 Indian Territury........ 85,000 17,000 0°49 
4 1,278 Kentucky.............. 2,667 1,367 O51 
2 1,400 Louisiana ,............. 864,787 508,569 0°59 
90 21,182 Mississippi............. 2,098,330 955,808 0°46 
971 228,590 - Missouri............... 82,116 20,318 | 0°63 
2 400 North Carolina ......... 898,153 889,598 0°44 
5,612 8,935.825 South Carolina,......... 1,864,249 522,548 | 0-38 
11.955 8,872,842 Tennessee 722,562 830,621 | 0:46 
692 AQUATIC VORA: ane iecuecnate 2,178,732 803,642 | 0:37 
ae .¥ teen Witeinlay ion. cuce cone ces 45,040 19,595 0°44 
226,120 1,120,784 [ies ey ck || eras 
258 " BB,ab4 Total United States. 14,462,431 | 5,746,414 | 0-40 
ets ee The total yield of cotton-seed was 2,725,197 
Aiea 170 "83,969 tons, and of a 1,862,599 tons. The cotton- 
innesota.. 163 69,922 crop of the United § 1 
Mississippi. . . 1471 414,663 ae ae fed’ becen ate ion a ey of years, 
IMUSR DUEL re RRS GEC ee ce en 15,524 12,015,657 S estimated by the “ Financial and Commer- 
atreake Rear sna sane aarotax « 101 b1,979 cial Chronicle,” of New York, is as follows: 
IMOMCL tr a cratataiw!=\~,0/cisis eyes ars ess % : 
New Hampshire................. 88 170.843 ys Beles. | SEARS. ae 
Nawidorseyeh A iekenct te, 152 172/315 ee 
INOW MORICON stoi ciclecs sccc scene sn T 890 zs 
No weVOrkicnceeoarnsccconchenet 4,937 6,481,431 
North Caroling ...5.06..55..... -e-| 57,208 26,956,213 
Gi soso se tte 84,676 84,735,285 
Oregon..... ree eieraa ieee ss 43 17,325 
OUNSVIVANIB. 6.55 oon esis ocia cece oc 27,566 86,948,272 
Henods Island, 05. occ cedscc ves 2 785 
South Carolina ... awe 169 45,678 
Tennessee.... 41,532 29,365,052 
Romaseatemett ot ee sec cite 685 991,283 
PWERMON Gch ences ee cis sce wc 84 181,482 
RVarminiae Jeers e sce es ccsat se 140,791 79,988,868 
Washington feelelbavel-[n lala asleleieis/awisiain 8 6,980 
Wiseonstiee 2200000) SSO | 18888488 | The production of bituminous coal in the 
——__|________ States east of the 100th meridian, during the 
Total United States,......... 638,841 | 472,661,159 year ending June 1, 1880, was as follows: 








This crop was a medium one. The total 
production in 1869 was 262,735,341 pounds, of 
which 105,305,869 pounds were grown in Ken- 
tucky, 37,086,364 in Virginia, 21,465,452 in 
Tennessee, 18,741,973 in Ohio, 15,785,339 in 
Maryland, 12,320,483 in Missouri, 11,150,087 
in North Carolina, and 8,328,798 in Connec- 
ticut. Mr. J. B. Killebrew, special agent on 
the culture and curing of tobacco, reports 
that— 


Ninety-four per cent of all the product grown for 
market in 1879, north of the parallel of 39° 44’, was 
classed as seed-leaf tobacco ; and eighty-four per cent 
of the whole product of that class was grown north of 
the same line. The amount ot seed-leaf grown in the 
United States reached nearly twenty per cent of the 
entire product. The new variety known as White 
Burley, which has attained such great popularity 
within the past decade, for the manufacture of chew- 
ing-tobacco, amounted to thirteen per cent of the 
whole crop of 1879. Theseed-leaf varieties, including 
Havana or Spanish, with the White Burley, together 
made nearly one third of the crop. The remainder 
was divided unequally between export tobacco and 
sun-, air-, and flue-cured fillers and wrappers for plug- 
work and smoking-tobaceo, A very small proportion 
of that cured with open fires is now used for domestic 
consumption, its use being confined to sailors, lum- 
bermen, fishermen, and those performing hard out- 
door labor. 


The following table shows the produc- 
tion of cotton, in bales averaging 475 pounds 
each ; 




















Number of |Total product in] Value of total 
STATES. establish- census year, product at 
ments. tons. mines. 

Alabama...... 19 823,972 $476,911 
Arkansas .. 3 14 14,778 83,585 
Georgia. .. ee 2 154,644 281,605 
AMINGISe-neeiee ice ice 590 6,115,877 8,779,832 
Indiana tie. Seacacineses 216 1,454,327 2,150,258 
HOW Ais 135) ioce 227 1,461,116 2,507,458 
FCamsasi. ccc ssetente 189 771,142 1,516,544 
Kentucky....... et 65 946,288 1,184,960 
Maryland. 5... 382 2,228,917 2,585,587 
Michigans... ss. enucr 6 100,800 224.500 
Missouri .<).5.01,.< 144 556,304 1,061,225 
Nebraska... «isi010c.c1c 1 200 750 
North Carolina....... 1 850 400 
(Divosnoragoopebanoan. 6,008,595 7,719,767 
Pennsylvania 18,425,168 18,567,129 
Tennessee........ 495,181 629,724 
Virginia... 26 48,079 99,802 
West Virginia 1,889,845 2,018,671 
ALOE e aieresietaiaisiis 40,940,028 | $49,733,603 











The maximum capacity of the yearly. pro- 
duction of these mines was 74,154,273 tons; 
value of materials used in the mines during 
the year, $4,661,662; wages paid to all classes 
of labor during the year, $30,707,059; total 
number of hands employed, 96,475; amount 
used as working capital, $8,191,960 ; total capi- 
tal employed and invested in establishments, 
$89,999,101; aggregate of capital, including 
both establishments and irregular workings, 
$93,517,464; number of acres of available 
coal-lands attached to working establishments, 
410,642. A comparison of the production of 
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bituminous coal east of the 100th meridian 
during the census year of 1880 with that of 
1870 shows the following results: 







Per cent. 
Gain in number Of MiNCS..........cceeseceecceccecce 122°0 
Gain in yearly tonnage............66 cseeccceesncoes 135°0 
Gain in value of yearly product................ 44°) 
Gain in value of material used. . 183°0 
Gain in amount paid as wages... 46°0 
Gain in total number of employés. . soit 133-0 
Gain in Total CAPIUAl’, (1c cicliie cieivis a1 ee bis o'er us's ans 54°0 
Decrease ih Value Per tON.. 0.06.6 c2<+ sae veerscerees 89°0) 
Gain in tons raised per man per year,.......-.0--+0ee 3°0 
Decrease in yearly earnings,.........-+0cssereeeeesss 36°0 
Decrease in cost of labor per toD..............e-e000% 880 
Decrease in cost of material per ton...........---++4+ 1:0 
Gain in per cent of value of the product paid forlabor, 0°7 
Gain in per cent of value of the product paid for mate- 
Sell ieverette tos cie ele lala le eietets nicsois ieleYeralelstalessivieleiaiaiare\s/elstsisievels 8:9 
Decrease in per cent of value of the product left for 
royalty, Interose, PLrontAay CCC. visi .\osins ye emjoisfo viele ere 4°6 
Gain in number of counties reporting...............++ 68-0 


The above statement illustrates the fact that 
the fall in price per ton of bituminous coal 
during the last decade has borne less heavily 
on labor than on capital. 

The production of bituminous coal and lig- 
nite west of the 100th meridian was as follows: 





Number | Total product 








Value of 
STATES. of estab- | census year, 
lishments. tons, potas 
CalifOrmig es 6 os sisvee ciao 6 236,950 $663,013 
COLO ACO sicrea' sielsiels sie 25 462,747 1,041,350 
Montana Territory...... 1 224 800 
Oregontere cee se cee nae 3 43,205 97,810 
Washington Territory .. 5 145,015 889,046 
Wyoming Territory..... 6 589,595 1,080,451 
otal enh eeielsiseier 46 1,477,786 | $3,272,470 





In the case of these mines the maximum 
capacity of yearly production was 2,001,697 
tons; total number of hands employed during 
the census year, 3,441; working capital em- 
ployed, $369,931; total capital employed and 
invested, $8,479,573. 

The following are the statistics of the pro- 
duction of anthracite coal in Pennsylvania: 





Nmmnberiof collieries. ye 2\2v.i0\s \cce(s/niciniai- ss ahien soe 278 
Merchantable product for year ending June 1, 

HOO OMS te Natetyatsvorssisreiciic/elgeis« a's ois e/erelttete.o.s 27,438,329 
Value of product delivered for transportation... $40,831,981 
Average value of same per ton delivered for 

ALANS DOULAUIOD! aah eet elo ein ces, ah pis cys c vies s wele Bl 47 
Amount of coal washed, tons................66 1,896,906 
Ratio of value of product to capital, per cent... 26°86 
Ratio of actual output to capacity, per cent..... 67°28 
Tons raised yearly per Man... 2.2... e0eceeas 454°4 
Tons raised daily per maD..........-..se0se006 2°14 
Maximum yearly capacity of all collieries re- 

MDCULG (LenS latalaniy ateleYaialciareinielaipra’etsieiars etsretelp tele (ale 40,772,000 
Number of employés 68,239 
RVViAC AMIDA Meters te ofeliinie ais ai aibielniors\e siale siete latete he's celara $21,680,120 
Value of all materials $6,439,437 
Number of acres of eoal-lands reported......... 164,852 
IVVIODIAI TCADA retetstel-talnls,sizze.e4) iste iaiacsisiaxe is (alsin nye $7,731,953 
Total capital, real and personal,................ $150,161,196 


A comparison of the census returns of 1880 
and 1870 shows that the output has increased 
from 15,596,257 tons to 27,433,329 tons, or 
11,837,072 tons, a gain of 75°9 per cent, while 
the gross value has increased only 5:25 per 
cent. But the value of the product of 1870 
was reckoned in paper dollars. The apparent 
fall of the average price per ton is from $2.49 
to $1.47, or $1.02, about 41 per cent, consider- 
ably more than the change of standard would 
account for, The aggregate capital has in- 
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creased from $50,807,285 to $150,161,196, and 
the total number of employés from 52,882 to 
68,239. 

In addition to the merchantable product 
given above, 88 collieries, with a production 
of 20,295,529 tons, report the production of 
7,060,447 tons of impure coal and dust, under 
the head of ‘‘ culm.” This would be 34°8 per 
cent of their product, and would indicate a 
total production of 9,382,086 tons of unmer- 
chantable coal during the census year, to which 
no value is assigned. 

The entire production of coal in the United 
States during the year ending June 1, 1880, 
by coal-fields was as follows, in tons of 2,000 










pounds. 
Bituminous : 
Appalachian field ....... 6. seeeeese se eee e reece 29,842,240 
Western field (Illinois, Indiana, etc.) ..... 8,721,101 
Michigan field ose oe ae rec siaiaieola = cleo te siete 100,800 
Triassic field (Virginia and North Carolina) 46,246 
Towa and Kansas field..........----+++0+- 2,232,458 
All fields west of the 100th meridian .. . . 1,477,786 
Total bituminous,..........ceesscceccecees 42,420,581 
Anthracite : 
Pennsylvania... .....sseeseeeeee sees 28,640,819 
HOMe Leland seeps clavate e ele siete teleleltele 6.17 
MOotall aMtATACHes « ecizrsie\ aie oy aieiaia/=latelois\eleleinte 28,646,995 
Grand total coal production of the United States 
for the year ending June 1, 1880............. 71,067,576 
Grand total of hands employed in coal-mining.. 170,585 


The production of coal in England was, in 
1855, 64,661,401 tons; in 1877, 136,179,968 
tons; and in 1880, 146,818,122 tons. The Eng- 
lish ton, however, is 2,240 pounds. The num- 
ber of collieries in 1880 was, in England, 3,880, 
and in the United States, 3,264. 

The census statistics of iron and steel pro- 
duction were compiled by Mr. James M. Swank, 
Secretary of the American Iron and Steel As- 
sociation, and special agent of the census of 
1880. The following is a general summary of 
iron and steel production in the United States 
for the census year of 1880, as compared with 
that of 1870: 











Percentage 
1870. 1880. of MERE 
in 1880. 
Number of establish- 
TONS telcos ieite ae 808 1,005) 24°38 
Amount of capital, real 
and personal, invested) $121,772,074| $280,971,884) 89°68 
Value of all materials 
TLS OC fs are tolsteisjasialetsls els $185,526,182) $191,271,150| 41-18 
Value of all products 
TNAGGs. ohh cect eenee $207,208,696) $296,557,685) 43°12 
Weight of all products 
(tons, of 2,000 Ibs.)... 8,655,215 7,265,140} 98°76 
Total hands employed. 77,555) 140,978] 81°78 
Total amount paid in 
NY EZOB, alarm -(bigtea ntact $40,514,981] $40,514,981] 86°93 





By ‘establishment ” is meant a single manu- 
facturing enterprise, or an aggregation of en- 
terprises of like character under one manage- 
ment. Thus one establishment may embrace 
two rolling-mills and another four blast-fur- 
naces. If, however, a firm or company oper- 
ates two or more enterprises of different cbar- 
acter, each of these enterprises is classed as a 
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separate establishment. The following is a 
comparison of the number of the various es- 
tablishments in 1870 and 1880: 














1870. 1880, 
Blast-furnace establishments......... 886 490 
Rolling-mill establishments, . 310 824 
SiLSeloworks aoaonstnmecnsaccmeweces 80 13 
Forges and blomaries ............... 82 118 
PI ae, eh oe a 808 1,005 





The size and capacity of the establishments 
were much greater in 1880 than in 1870. <As 
the capacity of blast-furnaces only was given 
in 1870, no complete data are available for a 
comparison of all the works in the two years. 
The daily capacity of the blast-furnaces in 1870 
was 8,357 tons of pig-iron, and in 1880 it was 
19,248 tons, an increase of 130°32 per cent. 
The number of blast-furnaces in 1870 was 
574, and in 1880 it was 681, an increase of 
18°64 per cent. The following exhibit shows 
the number and capacity of blast-furnaces, roll- 
ing-mills, steel-works, forges, and blomaries, 
at the close of the census year 1880, i. e., June 


1, 1880: 

Blast-furnace establishments ............2..00cceccee 490 
Completed: blast-furnaces. .. 0.655... scscececeescecens 681 
Rolling-mill establishments..................2..-... 824 


Single puddling-furnaces, each double furnace count- 
ing as two single furnaces..... daigermarclate 5 
Rotary puddling-furnace (Sellers)........ ae 
Danks puddling-furnaces. 2.0... coscciie cease veseces 
Hammers in iron rolling-mills....................... 
Heating-furnaces........ See ee maori Dito is\aaeters 
Trains of rolls in iron rolling-mills................... 
NGI MAP HINES 2st sp. desecisieeacesarsmach © ceeeeesnee 

Bical wOrkSen-sssscL ics ers se caasiicace eine g 





QOpen-hearth steel-farnaces . 2... cccceaces-cecnccwcce 
Pot-holes'for crucible steel... ok. cceeccaee one ccicicse 


ROME ANG DIOMNATIES a). 2 cieleo, » 3)5,y-\als/mlolejars ee) xajareloretole 

Worgeand blomary res... 2. 22sec saree ve we oe owen ee 

Siemens’s rotator................ on 

Hammers in forges and blomaries 

Daily capacity of blast-furnaces in net tons.......... 
oe 


of rolling-mills in net tons............ 16,430 
be of Bessemer-steel convertersin net tons 4,467 
cs of open-hearth steel-furnaces in net tons 827 
os of crucible-steel works in net tons..... 445 
% of forges and blomaries in net tons.... 520 


The following table shows the production of 
each branch of the iron and steel industries in 
1870 and 1880, with the percentage of increase 
or decrease in the latter year: 




















3 4 5 4 ec a 

IRON AND STEEL PROD- soe Pe ee is: a. 

UCTS. Bee 22 |§ 82/8 82 
° 5 pu py 
Pig-iron and castings from] Tons, Tons. 

PUEM ACO ae -l.e acietais a)ayelsieieia)= 2,052,821/8,781,021| 84 
All products of iron rolling- 

RIEU y epee Sener aioe sare 1,441,829) 2,353,248] 68 
Bessemer-steel finished prod- 

WCEAue- seca crises 19,403} 889,896 4,486 
Open-hearth steel finished 

PROUMCDSs qefele aiaeiesisigtter\l|| | selelsip! ein 93,143) .... ve 
Crucible-steel finished prod- 

HICES ce aie eae vaae coer 28,069) 70,319) 151 aia 
Blister and other steel...... 2,285 4,956) 117] .. 
Products of forges and bloom- 

MILO BT ae ete yaler estore etialcleetstors 110,808) 72,557) .... | 85 

BT obaliacteaiatsslactetert erie 8,655,215) 7,265,140] 99 | 85 
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The iron rolling-mill products in 1870 and 
1880, comprising bar-iron, rod-iron, nail-plate 
iron converted into cut nails, boiler-plate iron, 
etc., were as follows: 


















PRODUCTS. 1870. 18890. 

; Tons. Tons. 
Baral rOTMarrherer- atinoeneserec inate eet 488,834 663,211 
ROG=WOM as sos sciaiels siete sheeielv cate eens 26,087 145,626 
Nail-plate tron converted into cut nails} 230,225 252,880 
Boller-plate iron\...cscaaves.-corees 54. 89,560 
‘All other plate-iron......... +... } ATT | g4'749 
BHeCUILON c «pig noue cites craaece teas 74,758 94,992 
Uvony alls Saas. tine ectontors ore anes 531,605 466,917 
SKOUD-IrOM A. nce asian ae vacen oetre ciel oe 2,217 128,321 
Muck bar, made for sale to other 

WOKS ejecta sme cation seta ince 83,681 64,469 
Structural iron ies 96,810 
Rolled-iron axles... 2,630 
Hoop-iron 96,543 
Fish-plates and miscellaneous forms 

otrolled irony. Geeschineneceueseete 48,345 
Railroad-spikes, horseshoes, etc., etc., 

made by iron rolling-mills, not in- 

cluded aboyer.n. ascinceare se siace sete 82,358 
Hammered axles 21,884 
MOLES crcl sincestaeiele eons oe oe nee 8,703 

BD OLB Seroterstalteteisteyeisis) tate iste eters 1,441,829 | 2,358,248 











In the Bessemer and open-hearth steel-works 
the following finished products, embracing rails, 
bars, rods, shapes, sheets, plates, and other 
forms, were produced during the census year 
1880: 














FINISHED PRODUCTS. Bessemer |Open-hearth 
steel. steel. 
Tons. Tons. 

141,475 9,105 
76,710 | 43,296 
49,064 1,134 

557 80 

aise 1,700 

1,475 11,034 

20,615 | 26,794 
889,896 98,148 





In the census year 1870 the production of 
Bessemer-steel finished products was only 19,- 
403 tons. No open-hearth steel products are 
reported for that year. The quantity of Bes- 
semer-steel ingots produced in the census year 
1880 was 985,208 tons, and the quantity of 
open-hearth steel ingots was 84,302 tons. No 
statistics of ingots produced in 1870 are ayail- 
able for comparison. It will be observed that 
a larger quantity of finished open-hearth steel 
products was produced in 1880 than of ingots, 
which is probably due to the carrying over of 
ingots from the preceding year, and to impor- 
tations during the census year. The Bessemer 
steel ingots produced in 1880 are in excess of 
the finished products. The increase in the 
production of crucible-steel finished products 
in the decade between 1870 and 1880 was from 
28,069 to 70,319 tons, or 151 per cent. The 
production of crucible-steel ingots in 1880 was 
76,201 tons. The condition of the iron and 
steel industry in the United States in 1880 and 
its growth since 1870 are shown in the follow- 
ing table of figures for all blast-furnaces, roll- 
ing-mills, steel-works, and blomaries in the 
United States : 
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Number of wal aac <i ial a all products all products 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. | establish- ene inte Wages paid, | Msrials used | produits made | made in the | made in the 
meuts, census year | census year 
° year 1880, year 1880. 1880. 1870. 
EASTERN : : Net tons. Net tons. 
IMSINGr on ccmeahgieeiiiiaet ee 3 $450,000 700 $141,494 $380,511 $583,828 10,866 17,188 
New Hampshire.......... 2 650,000 290 127,690 528,355 807,340 7,978 5 Saree 
Vierimontstinceccemcrmelerctis 4 410,000 191 50,0385 240,900 892,300 6,620 1,525 
Massachusetts............ 80 6,738,408} 6,518 2,576,539 6,657,232 10,288,921) 141,321 86,146 
Rhode Island............. 8 630,000 275 130,969 815,847 488,040 8,134 4,415 
ConmecUCut!. SSsne cesses ve 19 2,682,000 685 831,184 1,341,225 1,998,698 88,061 25,305 
ING Wi VOLK ssfaieisciereariacick 89 21,543,221) 11,444 4,099,451 13,395,229 22,219,219} 598,300 448,257 
Now Jersey... 6... .scessee 40 9,099,050) 4,792 1,808,448 6,556,283 10,841,896) 243,860 115,262 
Pennsylvania. .........6.0+s 366 107,804,782] 57,952 | 25,095,850 92,267,030} 145,576,268) 3,616,668 | 1,536,808 
TRO bale teyortraleiaveeaisisieie clare 556 “$149,507,461 82,842 | $34,861,660 | $121,737,112| $192,696,010| 4,671,808 | 2,584,856 
SOUTHERN : 
DGlAWATO se oye,cfoie ss ais ose cine 9 $1,431,469 867 $344,476 $1,214,050 $2,847,177 33,918 8,307 
PMIAIV RING Geshe sie ejateyeretstexce inc 23 4,962,125) 2,763 905,090 2,888,574 | 4,470,050) 110,934 95,424 
District of Columbia...... i 89,600 18 7,528 2,264 10,970 D264 Neyo sciare 
PVSE INA Arcee eh ieee uciee os 44 4,329,718] 2,522 665,432 1,496,151 2,585,999 55,722 87,836 
North Carolina........... 20 759,400 63 7,907 11,792 41,08. 439 1,801 
Georsianencecas ccccses ce 14 1,135,900} 1,803 185,489 631,707 990,850 85,152 9,634 
PAIR AMA hyclcekas acces ae we 14 8,309,196) 1,626 571,713 601,073 1,452,856 62,986 7,060 
ROXAS Cre lcieteYolelstcielntegeiceraise ele il 40,000 140 27,720 23,580 36,000 15400 || "Peete 
West, Virginia)... sse =e. 20 8,913,616] 4,121 1,541,816 8,484,625 6,054,082| 147,487 72,337 
Rientueky.ceienacescse tose 29 5,493,085) 4,095 1,344,400 8,228,799 5,090,029| 128,751 86,782 
MennesseG yn, ge ces cites ys 43 8,681,776) 3,077 659,773 1,376,059 2,274,208 77,100 84,805 
Bouth Carolineeerserte sits) means) a) eae elec Sisisie, lle gb iteteteterateres (|i ineveratacecsterad (lie mmmetye es yetara met =tot te 443 
Totaly creresmetaira sista Givtass 218 $29,145,830] 20,595 | $6,261,344 | $14,953,674) $25,353,251) 649,158 858,879 
WESTERN : 
ONO seesisitastteergs cant ase 134 $25,141,294) 20,071 | $8,265,070 | $28,997,915) $34,915,860) 930,141 449,768 
Indiana ...... Maks sista eis siete 12 2,283,000} 2,048 864,921 8,298,078 4,551,403 96,117 148 
MIM OLS arterial seise sic steisye 21 6,460,620] 5,253 2,508,718 14,977,145 20,545,289} 417,967 25,761 
IMUAsOUNI epee cease cscs 22 9,152,472] 8,139 734,575 8,249,558 4,660,530| 125,758 94,890 
Michigan st gersicistolsictetsicisis « 22 4,175,386) 3,089 922,597 8,279,420 4,591,613| 142,716 86,679 
Wisconsin 9 2,848,218} 2,153 1,004,931 8,830,667 6,580,391) 178,935 42,234 
Minnesota a 150,000 180 QDBTOINY Sajiless's cll) peceise late ael ameme etnies saeiats 
NCAMGAS Me lelecistsiere cielo eloiore 2 450,000 630 166,500 734,245 1,004,100 19,050u) 0 merenets 
IN ODPASKA WE casinos alsfe1s 1 100,000 100 50,000 114,500 82,000 ZOOO AN | mcsractete 
AROS oetee Poeielsteaisele'syerese 994 $50,755,990] 36,663 | $14,542,587 | $53,476,523) $76,933,686) 1,912,689 768,480 
Pacrrio: 
C@oloracdomerentelsiesste ie s\sis2 1 $100,000 125 $7,000 $131,700 $225,000 4,500 
California. . al 1,000,000 319 177,722 535,500 780,000 14,000 
Oreponiesemramsasi ace 1 100,000 250 46,822 88,073 78,393 8,200 
Utah Territory...... ao 3 150,000 es |] Meeleeistems (|! a gi Mise ctercel mn mit cte cel oe | arereteneT 
Wyoming Territory....... 1 212,608 154 79,650 403,568 491,845 9,790 
Poca es, Wel 7 | 1,562,608) 878 | $811,194 | $1,108,841] $1,574,788] 81,490 
Total of United States, 
AGU pSatonsseceeeeree 1,005 | $280,971,884| 140,978 | $55,476,785 | $191,271,150| $296,557,685| 7,265,140 | ........ 
Total of United States, 
LS Onaterstctels cistsis ersicss as 808 | $121,772,074) 77,555 | $40,514,981 | $185,526,182 | $207,208,696) ........ 8,655,215 
Per cent of increase, 1880... | 24°88 89°68) 81°77 86°93 41°13 43°12 O86 esses 
The statistics of the production of iron-ore Fes ; Per cent. 
in the United States for the census year 1880 Gain in number of establishments........... 91- 6T 
l Be Nan fl'catablish t Gain in total number of employés........... 110°81 
are as fol OW8 = umber O1 esta isoments, Gain in amount paid as wages.............. 89°48 
805; maximum yearly capacity of production, Gain in smanet pat ey astral: aaa 2-61 
i . * ain in total capital........... a9 2 
18,462,917 tons ; total production in 1880, Loss in value per ton of product............. 25°45 
7,971,706 tons, including 909,877 tons irregu- Gain in value of total product............... 15.45 
lar product 5 value of product of establish- Gain in tonnage of total product............ 135° 00 


ments, $20,470,756; value of total product, 
$23,167,007 ; value of all materials used in 
regular industry, $2,896,011; wages paid in 
establishments of regular industry, $9,538,117 ; 
total number of employés, 31,668; total capi- 
tal employed and invested in the regular in- 
dustry, $61,782,287. The change, or rather 
the increase, in this industry during the dec- 
ade ending June 1, 1880, expressed in per- 
centages on the returns of the census of 1870, 
was as follows: 


Gain in product of regular establishments... 108°00 


The following are the most important figures 
of the production of copper in the United States 
east of the 100th meridian: Number of mines, 
82; maximum capacity of yearly production, 
62,932,871 pounds of metal; product of census 
year in tons of ore or rock, 1,005,955; prod- 
uct of census year in pounds of ingot cop- 
per, 50,655,140; value of product, $8,842,961 ; 
value of materials or supplies used, $1,391,- 
101; wages paid, $2,915,103; total number of 
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employés, 6,116; amount of working capital, 
$1,333,125; total capital, $31,675,096. The 
Lake Superior region furnishes 90:48 per cent 
of the entire product, and most of the rest is 
from Vermont and North Carolina. 

The production of precious metals during the 
year ending June 1, 1880, as returned by the 
census authorities, comprised 1,614,741 ounces 
of gold, valued at $33,379,663, and 31,797,474 
ounces of silver, worth $41,110,957, making a 
total value of $74,490,620. The production 
of deep mines included in the above was 1,033,- 
974 ounces of gold, valued at $21,874,152, and 
31,717,297 ounces of silver, worth $41,007,296; 
total, $62,381,448. The total yield of placer- 
mines was $12,109,172, including 580,767 
ounces of gold, worth $12,005,511, and 80,177 
ounces of silver, valued at $103,661. The ag- 
gregate product of all mines by States geo- 












































graphically classified was as follows: 
PRODUCT. 
STATE OR TERRI- 
TORY. Gold. Silver. Total. 
PACIFIO DIVISION. 
PAU ABICA. fide kia wcisieie $5,951 $51 $6,002 
Keizonane. ches jos. | 911.965 | 2,325,825 | 2,537:790 
California........... 17,150,941 | 1,150,887 | 18,301'828 
WARHO:. . 25, sfaisieaens oe | 1,479,653 464,550 1,944,208 
DNOVAOS. cinccnciicienn 4,888,242 12,430,667 17,318,909 
COBO. ataiaie cnn e wise 1,097,701 7,798 1,125,494 
Waheet eee ee.s| 291,587 | 4,743,08T | 5,084,674 
Washington........ | 135,800 1,019 136,819 
Potales cass teri | $25,261,840 | $21,148,879 | $46,405,719 
DIVISION OF THE 
ROOKY MOUNTAINS. 
Colorado........-.- $2,699,898 | $16,549,274 | $19,249,172 
PSOE ae sac acies. ee | 3,305,843 70,813 3,376,656 
MORGENS cccsowssmes 1,805,767 2,905,068 4,710,885 
New Mexico........ 49,354 892,337 441,691 
Wyoming.......... PTZ LO rece enieme 17,321 
ROtALSeascies sce $7,878,183 | $19,917,492 | $27,795,675 
EASTERN DIVISION. | 
IAD ATA = oso n0<0s oe SU SOUAN ie eese cee $1,301 
Georsiaaes ocestos | 81,029 $332 81,361 
ISING aoe hinewisas Ose 2,999 7,200 10,199 
BECDIG A cores ce|| | esteoae's ae 25,858 25,558 
New Hampshire.... 10,999 16,000 26,999 
North Carolina ..... 118,953 140 119,093 
South Carolina...... 13,040 56 13,096 
Tennessee.......... ACUOS) Miele pce neal 1,998 
Virginlassascecose oe SS2 UN cose stan. 9,321 
Potall : Access ses $239,640 $49,586 $289,226 
SUMMARY. 
Pacific division ..... $25,261,840 | $21,143,879 | $46,405,719 
Division ofthe Rocky 
Mountains........ 7,878,183 19,917,492 | 27,795,675 
Eastern division . 239,640 49,586 289,226 
etalon eee $33,379,663 | $41,110,957 | $74,490,620 











The following estimate of the production of 
the precious metals in the United States from 
the year 1848, when the first extensive work- 
ing for gold was in operation in California, 
until 1880, and the yield of silver during the 
same period, prepared by Horatio CO. Bur- 
chard, Director of the Mint, although the fig- 
ures for 1880 differ slightly from those of 
the census for that year, affords a compari- 
son of the present yield with that of former 
years: 














URUGUAY. 857 
YEAR. Gold. Silver, ec laen 
silver. 

1848 ..... BLOSOCOOOO TD I) vee ech ee $10,000,000 
149 oe es 40,000,000 $50,000 40,050,000 
1850:957.8 50,000,000 50,000 50,050,000 
AGEL ae. 55,000,000 50,000 55,050,000 
1852... 24% 60,000,000 50,000 60,050,000 
18b38)..6.1 65,000,000 50,000 65,050,000 
1854 oan 60,000,000 50,000 60,050,000 
L855. esis 55,000,000 50,000 55,050,000 
L356 ogee 55,000,000 50,000 55,050,000 
TSS hae 55,000,000 50,000 55,050,000 
SSS eae 50,000,000 50,000 50,050,000 
1859 etic 50,000,000 100,000 50,100,000 
1860 sous 46,000,000 150,000 46,150,000 
EOGLT eus 43,000,000 2,000,000 45,000,000 
1862 oes 89,200,000 4,500,000 43,700,000 
1863 serene 40,000,000 8,500,000 48,500,000 
18640525) 46,000,000 | — 11'000;000 57,000,000 
1865 .. 58,225,000 11,250,000 64,475,000 
1866.1... 53,500,000 | 10,000,000 63,500,000 
L807 22.22 51,725,000 13,500,000 65,225,000 
1868 48,000,000 12,000,000 60,000,000 
1860 2.) 49,500,000 | — 12°000,000 61,500,000 
18 MOV ee ae 50,000,000 16,000,000 66,000,000 
Sd Doan, 43,000,000 23,000,000 66,000,000 
872 cues 86,000,000 28,750,000 64,750,000 
SR Oren 86,000,000 85,750,000 71,750,000 
CTA cae 83,490,902 37,324,594 70,815,496 
USTs. ie 83,467,856 81,727,560 65,195,416 
1876 |... 39,929166 | 38°788,016 TST12,189 
USTs s 46,897,390 89,793,573 86,690,963 
LOTSiea. 51,206,360 45,281,385 96,487,745 
1879 .... 38,899,858 40,812,182 79,711,990 
RSS): are 86,000,000 87,700,000 73,700,000 

Total ..| $1,520,041,582 | 460,422,260 | $1,980,468,792 











The census returns of silk-manufactures 
show that there were in the United States 
383 factories, with 8,467 looms. The gross 
value of materials and supplies was $22,371,- 
3800; gross value of manufactured products, 
$40,975,285; net value of manufactured prod- 
ucts, that is, value of finished goods, $34,410,- 
463; greatest number of hands employed at 
any one time during ‘the year, 34,440; total 
amount of wages paid during the year, $9,107,= 
835; capital, real and personal, invested in the 
business, $18,899,500. Of the $34,410,463 of 
finished products, $12,851,045 is credited to 
New Jersey, $9,268,585 to New York, $5,488,- 
075 to Connecticut, $3,491,098 to Massachu- 
setts, and $2,853,165 to Pennsylvania. The 
finished products of all mills in the United 
States comprised the following goods: 











Sowingesillcy: esteyackmsissctelsevation cis sate Becle nee $776,120 
Machine-twist 6,000,265 
WOgs 2Bill soe ctarniptassratesereieio/alei5a eyeieiaielelstas covet vraisieiasiaee 219,250 
Dress-Qoodsi Wk seis e noente oo te ces oe teen centene 4,115,205 
Batlnise Succ cee men cisde~ tase ese ee ee 1,101,875 
Tie-sillkg: andi scantshats/actieis sls siaictue asi sheleietizeeletele 606,675 
Millinery, silksm vscateemaenieccmee crise ttn re 891,955 
Otherbroadigoodszes.eeicniseceaete sinister toon oe 627,595 
Hamden chiGtesy ters stare terelerotemetetWayarate ietaa\siaiay cies 8,862,550 
RIDDONB yb cceremenecs Mar ehanagesstatsiahUe sin Giavapoionssasel 518 5,955,005 
LiGCes 24.2. cactttert err cite tony om cain semana een 437,000 
Braidsvand, binding serpin verve sstelsttelee feels 999,685 
Fringes and dress-trimmings...............-.++ 4,950,275 

Cords, tassels, passementeries, and millinery 
trim NGS yess neti pores miedaleists dem aielne le 8 1,866,575 
Upholstery and military trimmings............. 1,392,855 
Coach-laces and carriage-trimmings............+ 87,510 
Undertakers’, hatters’, and fur trimmings....... 59,805 
Mixed goods and silk values therein............ 510,763 
TP OUl emetic veveeecceee $34,410,468 


URUGUAY (Rzpfprica OrrenTaL DEL URv- 
GuAY), Sometimes also called BANDA ORIENTAL. 
This republic, with an area of 72,170 square 
miles, is divided into thirteen departments, 
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with a total population of 440,000, as officially 
estimated in 1877. Montevideo, the capital, 
had in 1879 a population of 78,353. 

The President is Dr. F. A. Vidal, elected 
March 15, 1880, as successor to Colonel L, La- 
torre. 

The Cabinet, previous to June, 1881, was 
composed of the following ministers: Foreign 
Affairs, Interior, Justice, Public Worship, Pub- 
lic Instruction, and Agriculture, Dr. M. Maga- 
rifios Cervantes ;* Finance, Sefior J. Cuestas ; 
War and the Navy, Sefior M. Santos, ‘‘ colonel- 
major.” 

The Consul-General of Uruguay for the whole 
United States is Sefior H. Estrazulas, resident 
in New York. 

From the best information obtainable, it 
would appear that the Uruguayan army num- 
bers 2,360 rank and file, as follows: 1,667 foot, 
232 horse, and 294 artillery, with a total of 167 
officers. 

In the budget for the year 1881 the revenue 
was estimated at $7,890,000, and the expendi- 
ture as follows: 






MGOPISIATLING sernietee ale otaicle vc alovsicicreterere alt bistels $160,720 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs... . ae 63,524 
&) >) of the Interior. .....).2 . 1,749,783 

“ of War and the Navy. wee BL SD,02T 
SerOl BINANCE fess Lessee me ticG Sale 605,584 
Service of the national debt.............. 8,553,805 
ELOUAD) re ays S)-raleyayovsrsisic cletsrowi starshine $7,918,443 


The Senate had passed a bill authorizing the 
issue of Treasury notes to the amount of $2,000, - 
000, bearing interest at four per cent, in order 
to cover the deficits of 1879 and 1880. It was 
presumed that a new tariff bill, before the 
Chamber of Deputies in January and February, 
would have the effect of increasing the receipts. 
One of the prominent measures of the bill was 
the imposition of sliding duties on breadstuffs. 
The minister expected that the yield of these 
resources would balance the budget estimates 
for 1881. The yield of the Montevideo cus- 
tom-house for 1878 was $4,053,518, and that of 
the Recebedoria, $857,904; against $3,677,531 
and $660,788 respectively for 1879. 

The total national debt consolidated, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1880, was reported at $47,861,042, of 
which $30,812,692 represented the home debt. 
Tn his message on the occasion of the closing of 
the legislative sessions, July 15, 1881, President 
Vidal, referring to the national finances, said: 
“Thanks to wise measures of economy, the 
revenue showed an increase of $1,200,000, and 
the public funds had advanced from five to 
fourteen per cent; the cessation.of the system 
followed by my predecessor, of applying a con- 
siderable share of the annual receipts to the pay- 
ment of back liabilities (now funded from year 
to year), has rendered it possible to make a more 
equitable distribution among all the creditors ; 
and the amortization debt (four per cent an- 
nual sinking fund) is selling at fifteen per cent ; 





* On the resignation of Sefor Magarifios, on September 9th, 
Sefor Vilara took the portfolio of the Interior, and Sefior 
José Vasquez Sagastumet, till then Minister at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. 
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nor does it appear too much to say that it will 
haye doubled in value before the lapse of a 
year. The improved condition of the Treas- 
ury has enabled us to meet all liabilities punc- 
tually.” 

In January, 1880, there still remained unre- 
deemed, to the amount of $3,495,506, an old 
paper currency, no longer in circulation or 
received in the banks, but for the redemption 
of which there was an appropriation of $15,- 
000 gold per month. 

Pursuant to the agreement of February 20, 
1878, the Government is to pay to the com- 
mittee of bondholders of the consolidated 
home debt the sum of $105,000 in specie, to be 
applied for the extinction of the debt. Owing 
to a succession of monetary crises, the service 
of the debt constituted by the ‘‘ Uruguayan ” 
and the ‘“ Monteyideo-European” loans was 
suspended in October, 1875; but certain con- 
ditions proposed to and accepted by the cred- 
itors enabled the Government to resume the 
service on January 1, 1878. The interest on 
the two other debts has always been paid in 
full. 

The following figures represent the values 
of the foreign trade of the republic for the 
quinquennial period 1876-’80: 





YEARS. Imports. Exports. 
AST Geis tece crtseiensiaeeses $26,527,000 $13,727,000 
BUS UT eee etetereietersfelesefeletelsieisierstaiets 80,945,251 15,899,405 
BT cteraicwteriseriesieetes caeect 83,420,133 17,492,159 
STO crete cto eho wersielerniers sineiacs 82,595,864 16,645,961 
BED ecru cle ater ctatnis Git a alerts 89,209,271 19,752,201 





Among the countries furnishing the imports 
in 1879 and 1880, were the following: 











COUNTRIES. 1879. 1880. 

England .anvoceeneseeeeeeres $4,901,288 $5,815,076 
2,666,631 3,371,200 

1,114,443 1,568,160 

1125,454 1,248,864 

1,093,644 1,523,380 

22,010,001 2,430,662 

930.920 13103,261 

257,863 £24,083 

850,592 527,588 

OHI ote a eee 73.880 887,814 
Guba ca acte eee 258,984 208,891 





Some of the countries to which Uruguay 
sent exports in the same years were as under: 














COUNTRIES, 1879. 1880. 
IEANOG) «icicic.5 een cles ee saRene $3,517,205 $8,4T0,4TT 
Brag & Pease ce oeretaenie seis 8,494,988 8,941,411 
Great Britain ccc sssmen eee 8,489,284 4,266,043 
United States... os 1,960,660 2,847,187 
Belgium........ 1,484,587 2,116,740 
OUD eicceecias 1,049,828 899,311 
Ar pon tings arcs acces euctecneies 488,292 928,550 
WALY:. 6:0 sinceresmerale Ge Rtieouneticet 421,099 812,006 
Mauritius and Réunion 87,520 25,078 
78,189 124,747 
76,196 104,561 
T1dOS le 5 crescrersiols 
48,820 78,798 
24,971 7T9T 
15,573 19,585 
L206! teeters etace 
MP ELT nn alesalainiciataislernie ie eeenccery 8,396 seins 
IPATARUBY te welstevalcecineescee 484 5,249 

China and Japan.,.......... 150 8 








UTAH. 


As shown by the first of the foregoing tables, 
the exports in 1880 were of the total value of 
$19,752,201; those shipped through the port 
of Montevideo amounted to $10,918,551. 

The shipping movements at the port of Mon- 
tevideo in 1879 and 1880 were as below: 





Seer | Tons, 





aneeise Steamers, Tons, 

1879 | Entered. 693 252,251 851 528,619 
Cleared . 450 167,091 841 519,548 

1880 | Entered. 692 266,062 854 528,381 
Cleared . 493 190,366 378 522,811 








Craft of all kind engaged in the coasting and 
river trade were entered, in 1880, to the num- 
ber of 2,906, aggregating 556,887 tons, and 
cleared to the number of 3,101, aggregating 
644,508 tons. 

There are 235 miles of railway in operation 
in the republic, comprising four lines. The 
telegraph lines, in 1878, were of the total 
length of 758 miles (including 100 miles of sub- 
marine cable), with twenty stations; and the 
aggregate number of dispatches was 88,310. 

In the opening paragraph of the President’s 
message already referred to, Sefior Vidal con- 
gratulates the Houses on the closing of a leg- 
islative session during the course of which no 
movement of a revolutionary character had 
occurred. 

UTAH. According to the ‘“ Bulletin of the 
United States Census,” the Territory of Utah, 
with a native population of 99,939 and a for- 
eign population of 48,994, contains 26,566 im- 
migrants from Great Britain, 885 from Can- 
ada, 12,755 from Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way, 1,925 from Germany and Switzerland, and 
1,883 from other countries. The number of 
church-members in Utah and the adjacent dis- 
tricts is given by a Mormon officer at 83,000. 
This statement admits that the statistics within 
this limit are far from complete, and adds that 
no statistics whatever have been gathered re- 
specting the ‘scattered membership in the 
States, Mexico, and Canada.” It is affirmed 
by Mormon authorities that there are 14,000 or 
15,000 members in Europe, and between 4,000 
and 5,000 in New Zealand, the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, and other missionary districts. 

The Mormons confront the movements 
against polygamy which are made through gen- 
eral public agencies and in Congress with un- 
daunted determination and unabated zeal in 
seeking proselytes. Within their own Territory, 
the adherents of the Mormon system are kept 
under the strictest discipline and in a condition 
of constant readiness for united action to resist 
the effect of any measure that may be direct- 
ed against the institution which they hold to 
be particular, while their missionaries are ac- 
tive abroad gaining converts and seeing to their 
transportation to Utah. The missionary or- 
ganization of the Mormons is one of their 
strongest arms, and is the institution to which 
more, perhaps, than to any other single instru- 
mentality, they owe the solid strength which 
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they have manifested so often and so constant- 
ly against all hostile demonstrations. It has 
been kept actively at work from the first years 
of the existence of the Church, when mission- 
aries were sent to the Indians, then from Ohio 
to the Missouri River, then into Canada and 
through the whole region between the Alle- 
ghany Mountains and the Atlantic Ocean. The 
first misssionaries to England were sent out in 
1837. An effort was made in 1841 to plant 
Mormonism in Palestine, but without success. 


* In 1843 emissaries of the Church penetrated to 


the islands of the South Pacific Ocean. France, 
Germany, the Scandinavian countries, Italy, 
Switzerland, and the Sandwich Islands were 
entered in 1850; the West Indies, British Gui- 
ana, Gibraltar, Malta, South Africa, Ceylon, 
Hindostan, Siam, China, and Australia in 1852. 
Attempts to enter Prussia and Austria in 1853 
~’54 were repelled by the governments of those 
countries. Since the last date few new tields 
have been occupied, and mission-work is now 
mainly confined to four or five regions. 

The whole organization of the missionary 
work, the determination of the fields, and the 
nomination of the missionaries, are under the 
control of the hierarchy. Theoretically, every 
white adult male Mormon is authorized to 
preach and baptize, and so may be sent abroad 
to save his fellow-men. Hence the supply of 
“elders” is abundant and practically unlimited. 
The magnates of the Church decide how many 
missionaries shall go forth; the number is ap- 
portioned as is thought best, and nominations 
aremade by the 375 presidents and bishops, to be 
confirmed by the popular vote of all the breth- 
ren gathered at the great April and October 
conferences in Salt Lake City. Apparently, 
no discrimination is exercised in making the 
nominations, and no appeal is admitted from the 
appointment. Every missionary goes at his 
own charges, and no provision is contemplated 
by the Church for his family or his business 
during his absence. Commonly, the elders go 
out in twos, for mutual comfort and assistance, 
and remain at their posts until the authority 
that sent them abroad calls them home, the 
appointments being made for a limited period, 
varying in length according to the remoteness 
of the field, from one to three years, generally 
about two years. While at work, the mission- 
aries are directed from some central superin- 
tendence—if in Europe, from Liverpool, with 
the addition of provincial sub-direction; if in 
the United States, by some one set to super- 
vise the work in each State or group of States. 
Provision is made for the free transportation 
of the converts to the United States, and an 
account is kept in the Bank of England for 
that purpose. During the last five years more 
than eight hundred elders, or an average of 
about one hundred and sixty a year, have been 
sent out from Utah as missionaries. In 1880, 
the semi-centennial year of the Mormon Church, 
the number was 216; in 1881, it was 189, be- 
sides 79 who were sent to Arizona. Of the 
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800 missionaries sent out in the five years, 
284 were assigned to the United States, 111 
of them to the Southern States, 219 to Great 
Britain, 114 to Scandinavia, 17 to the Sand- 
wich Islands, and 18 to New Zealand. In 
1880, 80 were sent to the British Isles, 33 to 
Scandinavian countries, 48 to the Southern 
States, and 383 to the Northern States; in 
1881, 1 to Holland, 8 to Germany, 6 to the 
Sandwich Islands, 9 to New Zealand, 56 to the 
Southern States, 38 to the Northern States, 35 
to Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, and 89 to 
England, Scotland, and Wales. Estimating the 
average duration of an elder’s time to be two 
years, we have a total of about four hun- 
dred Mormon missionaries abroad at any given 
date. The number of converts gathered in by 
these missionaries can not be so exactly calcu- 
lated. About 28,740 were brought in between 
1840 and 1860. Within the next decade about 
25,000 sailed from Europe to Salt Lake City, 
and about the same number between 1870 and 
1882. The whole number from the first ship- 
load, in 1840 to 1882, may thus be estimated 
at about 85,000. The annual increase from 
emigration is not far from 2,000. 

A branch of the Mormon Church, called the 
“Reorganized Church of the Latter-Day 
Saints,” has refused to accept polygamy, and 
opposes it as earnestly as do the non-Mormon 
people of the United States. It numbers about 
40,000 members, and recognizes Joseph Smith, 
son of the founder of the Church, as its head. 
The members of this branch live chiefly in Illi- 
nois, and have, according to their own report, 
500 churches, 1,500 ministers, and 20,000 com- 
municants, They have sent missionaries to 
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Utah, by whose means 10,000 Mormons in that 
Territory have been converted from polygamy. 
These people have addressed a memorial to 
Congress, asking for the enactment of laws 
that will effectually suppress the practice of 
polygamy, and asserting that that practice is 
a perversion of their system, and no real part 
of their faith. 

Several church organizations in the United 
States have established missions and schools in 
Utah, with the especial purpose of exerting re- 
ligious and educational influence against Mor- 
monism, the condition of which in May, 1881, 
was represented as follows: The Presbyterian 
Church had forty-four commissioned mission- 
ary agents, eleven of whom were ministers and 
thirty-three were teachers. It paid $20,000 a 
year for the support of its missionaries, and 
spent besides between $5,000 and $10,000 each 
year in building churches, furnishing school- 
houses, etc. The principal schools were at Salt 
Lake City and Ogden. Seven new ministers 
and additional teachers were to be sent out to 
open new stations. The Congregationalists had 
two ministers and nine teachers, and were to 
build during the summer a school-building at 
Salt Lake City, to cost $20,000. They had 
lately received an endowment fund of $3,000 
to sustain a free primary school, which would 
be a feeder to the academy. The Protestant 
Episcopalians were well sustained in their 
church, school, and hospital work. The Meth- 
odists had ten ministers and eight teachers. 
Two of the clergymen and four of the teachers 
received no missionary support. One other 
teacher was supported by the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society. 
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VENEZUELA (Esrapos Uninos pr), Unrrep 
Srares or, an independent republic of South 
America. According to the recent territorial 
division, Venezuela comprises eight States, one 
Federal District, and six Territories, which, 
with their population (in 1881), are as shown in 
the following list from the Venezuelan legation : 








B ‘a Hopalaten: 
ermudez 7,867 
Bolivar. 54,422 
Carabobo 159,851 
Falcon-Zulia 187,051 
Cae Blanco 494,002 
ara 538,752 
aes Andes 293,108 
amora 236,371 
DDISiIPO MOGOra) recess ccwectesaseevs 69,894 
Pall (ULAULOMOTINOCOmastaspisalcanbis pals o.5.. cae 18,280 
a AT AZOD ER sa. tinine aint Rid gine ihe cirtaceineia’e & 18,060 
BU COMA Men e toe ttswates cite stce ‘187 
¢ } Colonia Guzman Blanco............. 1,494 
dy MAR OBILUA tebe opi sTamisiaielataislsis s(ateia a)iisth of 83,864 
arial acy UNULANE SoM ata oie Poise fsiaisisinielt o/nniels bielsie 17,640 
Total ceaAge peste sntsiaclas tether geteiaatsieeel= 2,375,248 


Carfcas, the capital, has a population of 
58,000. 

The President of the Republic is General A. 
Guzman Blanco; and the Cabinet in 1881 was 
composed of the following ministers: Foreign 


Affairs, Licentiate R. Seijas; Interior and Jus- 
tice, General V. Amengual; Finance, Dr. J. P. 
Rojas Patl; Fomento, Dr. N. Borges; War 
and Marine, General E. Lara; Public Credit, 
Sefior N. Ramirez; Public Works, Sefior A. 
Azpurta; Public Instruction, Dr. A. Dominici. 

The Venezuelan chargé d affaires to the 
United States is Sefior Simon Camacho; and 
the United States Minister to Venezuela is Mr. 
George W. Carter. 

The army comprises 2,240 men of all arms; 
in time of war the militia is called to active 
service. The navy consists of two small steam- 
ers and two schooners, with an aggregate ar- 
mament of eight guns, and manned with 200 
marines, 

In the budget for 1880-’81 the national reve- 
nue and expenditure were estimated as below: 


REVENUE, 


man 100,000 
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EXPENDITURE. 

General administration.................. $2,400,000 
Home) debts «mutes se note octane gochev on 432,000 
Moreleny debtramecacdnsscnstconccnte ns 528,000 
Woreleniclaimas sce. cece ects once 208,000 
Public instruction , 545,188 
PUbNG:WOrKBsc teases eoencaee cecsine.s 334,862 

otal ioc sae oiaarernteseyaniacclemteniaieys $4,448,000 


Of the amount representing the custom- 
house yield in the table of the revenue, $3,- 
840,000 was for import duties, and the remain- 
ing $14,000 for export duties. 

The national debt consists of a foreign debt 
amounting, on June 30, 1879, to $54,347,818, 
including interest past due; and a home debt 
of $12,962,172, of which $7,075,208 formed the 
consolidated five per cents. In 1872 the Gov- 
ernment paid interest on its loans, but sus- 
pended payment in September, 1878, and re- 
sumed in March, 1879. 

The following table shows the nature and 
value of the imports, and the amount of duties 
collected thereon, for the six months ending 
December 31, 1877, cotton textile fabrics con- 
stituting the heaviest item: 























COMMODITIES, Values. Duties. 

PARI e ee ayn eect ceases oe $44,904 20 $18,907 70 
Building materials........... 1,480 25 583 79 
Carriages and harness ....... 10,045 23 1,108 26 
Cigarettes and materials..... 88,226 13 21,174 55 
Odaln eee ek asco abies meer 49200. Wy. ns ccabaren 
Coin, gold and silver......... AGG STL 66) D8. ace 
Cordage and twine .......... 52,398 45 13,039 44 
Clothing: ess isi, aoe cee els 130,052 95 38,505 62 
Delft-ware, fine and common. 66,235 42 53,272 82 
Drugs and medicines........ 132,057 32 41,119 63 
Hlourand meal... 22+ <)--< 848,118 97 206,565 89 
EIS GTERG SP 215020151 010;0)10 1410! o\nto.= 40,721 SL 24,587 03 
Glass and glassware......... 40,436 95 30,666 49 
Goods, dress : 

See ste SG nia /ose wD aHase e's 83,441 82 21,427 83 

BWiGO Leroi naiaiscek ts reiaiciassicis 276,492 91 105,255 99 

MESON op o.cis stew) sists stejetorelece 414,513 13 128,645 49 

COuLOnes ee «cries toasts - 2,171,743 67 941,410 07 
Goods : 

Silk and cotton............ 706 50 162 00 

Linen and cotton.......... 23,741 59 10,3848 47 

Wool and cotton.... 89,809 53 19,610 49 

MIRC Fre. oceans os 124,769 14 51,052 17 

ree Of Aut yi. cc5 102 ses. DIZ BIL NSD Me oes 
Hardware and cutlery ....... 217,648 59 60,864 60 
Hats and materials .......... 122,615 38 51,839 81 
Hemp and manufactures..... 97,305 83 27,821 76 
Tron, copper, and zine manu- 

SRCUMEGH, cule. cits o omnias')s ois's ZED, SOUISO: |! Be veisleeaysieieie 
Instruments : 

SCION Csetsie sieslalginaiese «se 8,808 49 286 66 

IMgG I Callie, seyetalain stclaieloreis 0 20,699 84 4,486 92 
Machinoryse-. sce sescesis 6 59,126 68 7,005 41 
Matches and match-sticks.... 1,561 90 709 11 
MGtalsirtenttae ss gaccaelase ais 1,888 57 462 71 
Miscellaneous articles... 143,013 45 66,609 38 
Oils and candles........ 3 199,826 85 106,772 62 
Paintings and materials...... 19,487 10 8,984 17 
Paper, wrapping ............ 18,768 74 9,599 30 
Photographs and materials... 1,878 81 833 T1 
Printing materials........... 5,611 84 88 04 
Proyislousttyeclescsse oes 584,492 03 151,235 33 
Perfumery and hair.......... 68,112 84 84,433 63 
Sea products................ 17,465 45 8,849 66 
Shoes and materials......... 158,439 15 51,199 85 
ISORD te OCOP sreeretaisigys ctasioteleia\y aia: 149,417 40 54,975 81 
Thread of all Kkinds.......... 87,675 49 20,786 21 
Time-Keepers, etc........... 52,743 61 8,789 69 
Tobacco, leaf and manufact- 

Tred Ty jessie 5 sais o's : 40,659 24 15,685 18 
Wines and liquors : 417,239 73 242,968 63 
Woods, all kinds............ 5,845 17 2,286 99 

Total....... Beata 3 aiaisisve $7,853,114 09 | $2,734,778 29 
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The sources of the foregoing imports were as 
follows: 












SOURCES. Values. Duties. 

Great Britain and colonies ...| $3,063,974 83 | $1,086,817 18 
rrancahenieisiatevnivetcetice seine 1,466,400 51 552,479 11 
German yinre ccc en wan esas 1,292,820 18 466,26T 47 
United! States!sc..eccesess 1,274,167 00 898,726 18 
Spain and colonie: 817,187 70 105,099 87 
Dutch colonies .. fs 182,888 11 67,757 10 
Danish colonies,............. 189,717 54 16,828 49 
United States of Colombia.... 87,404 05 28,012 86 
Uitaly tetas acineeensaeobeuas 28,651 51 12,541 98 
Brazil oi tiesianieswrmasisesa tenis 902 00 248 70 

MOG wera ce syeveisrss yatta ersiste $7,853,114 09 | $2,784,778 29 





The total value of the imports (one half of 
which were breadstuffs and provisions) from 
the United States for the year ending June 30, 
1876, was $2,587,578, the duties upon which 
amounted to $941,235. 

The trade between Venezuelan ports and the 
port of New York, for the year ending June 30, 
1879, was as set forth in the following sched- 
ules: 

EXPORTS TO NEW YORK, 


























COMMODITIES, Values. COMMODITIES, Values. 
Cofkees oc csccs cee $2,792,763 || Woods.......... $18,624 
Goat-skins....... 245,739 || Cotton .......... 16,856 
Deer-skins....... 204,386 || Drugs....... ... 2,708 
Cattle-hides...... 111,033) Various articles. . 2,725 
Various skins.... 83,3828 
CACAO. cece ce 53,855 a 
Barks) 4-)ome eee 17,349 Totalinen. -- | $3,607,316 

IMPORTS FROM NEW YORK. 

SIX MONTHS Value SIX MONTHS Value 

OF 1878. x OF 1879. x 
JULY B20 <s 2 eee $209,510 64] January ..... $124,465 87 
ANUGUSE,,..c0s 06 135,076 14]| February .... 17,189 T4 
September..... 85,195 70}| March....... 154,887 77 
October....... 152,693 20]) April .. s 105,906 44 
November.....| 168,262 31]] May. 122,822 84 
December ..... 118,117 28}} June......... 112,927 22 
Total for year.| $1,581,954 15 





Venezuela has, besides, a certain trade with 
Philadelphia, and from Southern ports of the 
United States receives considerable quantities 
of lumber—yellow-pine and cypress. 

The Venezuelan exports for the six months 
ending December 31, 1877, were as shown in 
the following table: 





COMMODITIES. Values, 
Coffee resent eas pense ile sere lielsissialsiare $2,902,262 
Gold; nmoolnedsegacermacmesceneeietiecs 833,568 
O8C8 0) seiertciatoieriee eects wecieree als 569,841 
Goatzskings iascaccrcci idee deilde:«¢scves 147,752 
FUNeG is 2is\-. 6 <isiaipeliaserinstse doiieiara-ansinae sais 117,648 
Motals, ois, saecircatemimisic sie mmtcinceacie 60,568 
Cotton vcictisiaiatesine cr dec cus av taninsitente 50,873 
RODAEGON cco de maiasiemataesl su eicwaumacioee he 88,401 
Quinta: veonaesener INE Are eects 84,665 
Deer-skins orc cause saseciloncevacr ee ien 21,741 
DyG=WOodsiy-csisisversesiainss. caiesiceciees ae 16,835 
Tndigotprnmete hectic cocwneelicen. 11,354 
Dividdvlvestsmcisiwsccmncihe canisters cee 8,148 
(WiOodsS Varlouss,.-coresicsmeceectes av 7,687 
Miscellaneous,............ eanatt amie 182,178 

Totaliveesiicietaaie soreisicersiatase eee $5,002,516 


The destinations and respective values of the 
foregoing exports were as follows: 
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No. 1. 

DESTINATIONS, Cotton, Indigo, Cacao, Coffee. Goat-skins, Hides, Deer-skins, | Dividivi. 
United States....... as $10,211 52| $9,070 00} $44,611 55] $1,718,296 52 | $146,224 76) $100,429 79) $17, ne 10) $1,257 91 
Germany... -ic-- sens 18,701 74 572 00 14,538 48 795,071 09 "TNT 60 9.447 06 8,795 68) woareebee 
INTAN CEL aarwealsieeierelsterele 7, 653 04) 1,712 00} 486,852 84 152,225 22 600 00 3, 709 88 168 80 4,822 80 
Great Britain and col- 

OMLOSiecereiinolerctaeteretare 14,008 60 80,860 70 86,684 23 vietatatats D285 (96) Wi serrepsiell menses 
Spain and colonies. . 8,598 00 42,830 80 26800 | sw nave 1265100)" aires ctelcili ere etreiente 
bal iy Sete ota steele eres estars 1,200 00 107 00 10119 :22'") See cmetetes sp 67800 eee oe 683 00 
United States of Co- 

Vombl asec utes stars Slim goteigrotetctsat|! Psvclayierccael| Mann Lanner 122,780 00 | sg. . os 949 00 sabisellh eee 
WUtCh COlOMIES eines |in teres sslets ll eens eres 40 00 12,919 68 150 00 21 00 eee eal) 25880109 
MD ATIBHCOVOMTB  srrere ere] ee forsvoss etetas |) Uomcletevetetalersill MuIRMN eteletereyeil|| a ietarsteletateieteu || Mun = Me rto\arefo’s]| uN MMNst =I ote aipil|) 0 stalreteve¥oll| Btavatoteae ete 

Oba eaetsfstesisrstelee $50,873 00| $11,354 00} $569,341 87] $2,902,262 96 | $147,752 36) $117,648 19) $21,741 43) $8,148 71 

No. 2. 

DESTINATIONS. ° Woods, Dye-woods. Metals. Coin. Quinia. Tobacco, Miscellaneous, Totals. 
United States, <2. .6.5.]| cove. se- $1,148 20] $15,981 73} $380,673 26) $16,982 00 $5 00 $18,719 25) $2,126,388 59 
Germany,............ $1,746 00} 6,068 00] 28,617 00) .......... 9,055 00} 27,478 00 12,897 44 918,764 94 
AU SANGO Rierersereste ieee a 2,144 00} 8,824 26) 8,840 45) .......... 468 00 508 00 6,817 00 629,176 19 
Great Britain and col- 

OMMOS aps aistsrclstatsietsr cts 8,442 24) 1,854 80] 11,160 00) 802,895 68; 8110 00) 10,182 &4 103,269 98) 1,074,875 98 
Spain and colonies....| ........ si FOL K00 | MMe eees Oe liam), Smeets cl ea OA oll os SR 887 68 49.036 48 
tally siesissec er alesse cil Msinsieree'es 2975 OO} ete. siete isteretetseiyers SONOO  ereracte sisi 239 00 24,740 22 
United States of Co- 

Mom aera retere sete ail miessracee elf eceretsseee eiall| actors’ ocels STO] ip rayarucetnie%s 2js ct] etataee ar dpesell Pulte metatatersta 5.383 72 129,062 75 
Dutch colonies ....... “"855 00 450 00 963 100) (Ri reroteratersyalera1s!l Cem eters tele 228 00 83,914 72 50,421 40 
PVA TISTa COLONIES ett eyet| | muietelerehetecsisil| i tate erveereleve)|  uilereislacaers is | uu ke aroere eaversrell uaiteeete reieie oll amon oie anette 50 00 50 00 

otal ectrnmere's es $7,687 24) $16,835 76) $60,562 18) $838,568 94 $34,66 665 00 00) ”988,4 401 64. 64 | $182,178 77| $5,002,516 55 





The following were the exports to the United States through the port of La Guayra for the 
year ending December 31, 1880: 























: Quarter ending Quarter ending Quarter ending Quarter ending 
SS, March 31, June 30, September 30, December 31. ohare ee 

Coffee $92,652 05 $226,170 67 $250,231 42 $157,771 92 $726,826 06 
Hides and skins. 22,512 28 21,572 28 21,218 86 26,817 $2 92,116 24 
Cacao 1,207 92 29,406 31 22,595 34 6,308 03 59,512 60 
Miscellaneous 1,657 09 1,100 94 6,824 19 1,183 75 10,765 9T 
Costs and charges 13,301 31 84,281 89 Included. Included. 47,583 20 

|" $181,880 65 $812,582 09 | $300,864 81 | $192,076 52 | $936,804 07 








The shipping at the port of La Guayra for the year ending September 80, 1880, was as follows: 












































ENTERED. 
FLAGS. From Steamers. Sailing-vessels, Total. 
Number. Tons, Number. Tons, Number. |} Tons, 
SBTUUSD.s ,oisleinielawiaivcia sre aierslers TRONTS Ol EM AN Ayrraleieniteetelnisisiacreieleisicis 65 foe 14 cone 79 pats 
French Ports of France......... . 74 tamale 7 cae 81 Race, 
German -| Hamburg and New York..... Hoe 54 eee 15 Rene 69 ee 
United States Ports of the United States............ 1 615 15 3,669 16 4,284 
HOAAS Hc istcsisisisis ace esiein seine Hamburg, 5 sata elaine kereimiiseiorsien winsere Bi rar 12 sone 12 See 
SEGA eee ciate isiais sala ni sjessis tes Ttaliat: porta seis wettetstcictele oieitiare 1a sie\s,<xe a aes 5 oe 5 
PAE OUMOUS ce latetatalzjeloieivicisiys\ei1¢ Mostly of Germany 12 12 
CECE SO ED RRR RAPPER OF 8 «5 (tose ti ea gi ior eee Bo aes Ota. - ee, 
CLEARED. 
FLAGS. To Steamers. Sailing-vessels. Totals. 
Number. Tons. Number, Tons, Number, Tons, 
HS TIDIST Peres petaniaietaiaisloreiele as; Ports Of Hngland. cae. cceree cee vaveciee 64 oes 13 aerate TT 
POM Ole sisters close ales Cle nie rsieieie Ports of France 15 asters 8 Sten 88 
GieVMIANS eiltlas/eic\sielev/eir\sis/» Hamburg and New York..........- .| 56 ae 14 Seiste 0 sees 
United States.............. Ports of the United States 1 615 15 8,669 16 4,284 
Danish, cveavceucneree hanes HAM DUPE. ce acenmeireepine semen ce res 11 Sane 11 Beet 
Ltalian tee tckecssincns tae Ttalian ports ' irae meee cieciesi<seaneats nis ee 6 as 6 sees 
Ad] th ora vein Baeeein Mostly of Germany..........-..+++ an a sees i eer 11 cose 
Totals: ck:eacipse aetna lean se enite tana eee riatatelaisio ie etaiainiai 196 sie teeos Oe aisietetsieters OTA enteric ee 
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A bi-monthly steam service was established 
between La Guayra and New York in Novem- 
ber, 1879, the route having been shortly after- 
ward modified va the Island of Curagoa, with 
which Venezuela carries on a considerable 
trade. 

The only railway line so far in operation in 
the republic is that from Tucdcas to the mines 
of Aroa, about seventy miles. Among the 
additional lines projected are those from La 
Guayra to Oardcas, from Puerto Cabello to 
Valencia, and from the head of Lake Mara- 
caibo to a point in the neighboring republic of 
Colombia. ‘Should these lines be completed,” 
says United States Consul Barnes,* from whose 
dispatches to the Department of State the fore- 
going statistics have mainly been drawn, “ it is 
likely that the foreign commerce of Venezuela 
would be considerably increased, and her rela- 
tions with the world bettered.” 

VERMONT. Among the laws of general 
interest passed by the Legislature of Vermont 
at the session of 1881, the most important is 
considered to be the “ Act to equalize taxa- 
tion.” The results of its provisions are con- 
fidently expected to greatly increase the reve- 
nue. The valuation of real estate heretofore 
has been exceedingly unequal, and varied from 
one quarter to three quarters of its value; 
also above three fourths of what is termed 
personal property are said to have escaped 
taxation entirely. The new law requires as- 
sessors to appraise real estate at its cash value, 
namely, not at what it could be sold for at 
auction, or at a forced sale, but at what it 
might easily be sold for at a private sale. This 
must be fixed by the judgment of the assess- 
ors, and may for that reason differ in different 
localities. This, with the owner’s statement 
under oath, will constitute the basis of valua- 
tion. The rate of State taxation is fixed by 
the act at seventeen cents on the hundred dol- 
lars, or at $1.70 on every thousand dollars. 

The grand list of Vermont for 1881, made 
up of complete returns received from all the 
towns in the State by August 1st, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the new law, and 
filed in the Secretary’s office, was as follows: 


13,648 POUS, Ab $2, 19... eceeraccedencs $14,729,600 
Real estate appraised at............... 102,437,102 
Personal Property ie. .iceisecws oc siewniavecie 46,896,967 





Total polls and property valuation... $164,063,669 

In 1880 the total valuation of polls was 
$14,491,200; of real estate, $71,017,981; of 
personal property, $15,375,533 ; total, $100,- 
850,009. 

The increased polls and property valuation 
in the State is as follows: On polls, $761,600; 
on real estate, $31,419,121; on personal prop- 
erty, $31,521,434; total gain, $63,702,155. 
This is an appreciation in the appraised per- 
sonal property of the State under the new law 
of nearly 300 per cent, and of the real estate 
of about 45 per cent. 


* Formerly commercial agent at La Guayra, and afterward 
appointed consul to Curagoa, 
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The State finances for the year ending July 
31, 1881, were as follows: Receipts, including 
cash in the Treasury and in bank on August 1, 
1880, $519,360.95 ; expenditures, $414,548.89 ; 
leaving in the Treasury, on August 1, 1881, a 
cash balance of $104,712.06. 

The assets of the State then were: 








Cash on hand and on deposit........... $104,712 06 
Deduct due towns and bonds overdue.. 12,610 00 
Leaving cash available............... $92,102 96 

Add State tax on list of 1881............... 270,000 00 
Total available assets..........-. $362,102 06 


The liabilities of the State consist of $155,- 
500, represented by State bonds of Agricult- 
ural College fund to the amount of $135,500, 
and $20,000 in outstanding checks for United 
States surplus fund due towns. The court 
orders drawn have been reduced from $83,- 
826.85 to $43,714.88 in 1881. Fines and costs 
paid into the Treasury have increased from 
$14,089.53 in 1877, to $33,067.58 in 1881. 
The net court expenses have been reduced 
from $118,237.12 in 1877, to $47,586.16 in 
1881. 

The material interests of Vermont, espe- 
cially the agricultural, industrial, and manufact- 
uring, are reported to have been “ exception- 
ally prosperous” in 1881. The industrial and 
manufacturing establishments in the State have 
been run to their fullest capacity during the 
year, and have done a much larger business in 
their various kinds than ever before. Respect- 
ing the products of the soil and the industries 
connected with it, several among them are stat- 
ed in detail as follows: “The winter months 
(January to March) were favorable for lum- 
bering, and a large quantity of spruce, hem- 
lock, maple, and pine was cut in the forests. 
The maple-sugar production was the largest 
for several years, and is estimated to have ap- 
proximated 12,000,000 pounds, and to have 
brought an average price of nine cents per 
pound, or over $1,000,000. The hay-crop was 
about an average one, taking the State as a 
whole, and fair prices were realized. The 
crop doubtless exceeded 1,000,000 tons, valued 
at $10,000,000. The pasturage was excellent 
up to December, and even in that month many 
farmers turned their cattle out to grazing. 
The cereal crop was the largest harvested for 
many years, and is said to have exceeded 
8,000,000 bushels, approximating $5,000,000 
in value. The potato-crop was good, and 
prices ranged high. The yield of this vege- 
table was about 4,500,000 bushels, and at an 
average price of sixty cents a bushel would 
bring $2,760,000. The production of butter 
was large, and commanded good prices. The 
yield of apples in the Champlain Valley was 
unusually large, but in other sections there 
was not afull crop. The wool clipped in Ver- 
mont was about an average amount—2,500,00¢ 
pounds. Miscellaneous articles of farm prod- 
uce have done well, and brought remunerative 
prices. 
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The present condition of the educational in- 
terest in Vermont is shown by the following 
statistics: The children of school age in the 
State number 79,238, distributed over 2,349 
school districts, and attending 2,597 public 
schools. These schools are maintained by the 
State, at an annual expense of $446,216. The 
number of teachers employed in the public 
schools is 4,359, and the aggregate amount of 
salaries paid them is $360,320 per annum. The 
yearly average cost of each school-child to the 
State is about $5.98. There are 7,123 scholars 
who attend other than public schools. The 
State has three normal schools, for the main- 
tenance of which it contributes about $12,000 
annually. 

Vermont has nineteen incorporated acad- 
emies, with 105 teachers and 2,545 scholars. 
Their income from tuition amounts to $25,692 ; 
in addition to which they receive $17,000 an- 
nually from endowment funds. 

There are also nineteen graded schools in the 
State, with 6,036 scholars, having 129 teachers. 
Of these graded schools St. Albans High- 
School takes the lead, having 1,077 scholars, 
19 teachers, and tuition receipts of $841. Rut- 
land has 936 scholars, and received $385 tui- 
tion money. St. Johnsbury has 558 scholars, 
with $60 for tuition. Bennington shows the 
number attending her graded schools to be 
611, and the tuition fund to amount to $446. 

There is also a considerable number of ex- 
cellent private and parochial schools in the 
State. 

The Legislature of the State at the last ses- 
sion, by inadvertency, it is said, repealed that 
section of the law which provided for the sal- 
ary and expenses of the State Superintendent 
of Education for the ensuing two years. On 
this account, Justus Dartt, reputed to be emi- 
nently qualified for performing the duties of 
that office, declined the appointment tendered 
to him by the Governor (Farnham) at the be- 
ginning of 1881. Subsequently the Governor 
removed the cause of Mr. Dartt’s refusal by 
himself assuming the obligation for the pay- 
ment of the Superintendent’s salary and ex- 
penses, in which personal guarantee he was 
joined by some twenty prominent citizens. 
Upon this security, Mr. Dartt accepted the ap- 
pointment. The amount of the Superintend- 
ent’s salary and expenses is about four thou- 
sand dollars; his duty, among others, being 
“‘to visit the various towns in the State and 
examine into the condition of their schools, 
with a view to supply their wants; to hold 
educational meetings in each county; and to 
conduct the examinations in the several nor- 
mal schools.” 

The improvement and alterations in the Re- 
form School Building, for which the Legisla- 
ture some years ago appropriated $10,000, have 
been executed and were brought to completion 
by the close of 1881. The number of inmates 
in the school, on July 81, 1880, was 122—boys 
1038, girls 19; at the close of the year 1881 it 
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was 96—boys 78, girls 18; showing a decrease 
of 26 in the eighteen months intervening. 

.The population of the State by counties, in 
1880 and in 1870, was as follows: 





















COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. 

Addison 24,173 23,484 
Bennington 21,950 21,325 
Caledonia. .... «+ | 28,607 29.235 
Chittenden eae piaeiteh welstsisitesie sre 82,792 86,480 
FUBSOX 6 56-02 nin ene vive sine ve nineties acres 7,981 6,811 
DM raniclin se sw sisisisheeistelesvieieetsici eee eae 80,225 80,291 
Grand Isle...........-.seeceeeesse-- 4,124 4,082 
Lamoille.... 12,684 12,448 
Orange..... 23,525 23,090 
Orleans... 22,083 21,035 
Rmtland yrecteelec/e veel selaitetersee eee 41,829 40,651 
Washingtonesg.ccesae ce eseeeneee 25,404 26,520 
Windham ew ctsseslees selenite ence 26,763 26,036 
Windsorts eercce sees cnet reese tecine 85,196 86,068 

THE SCAG. cr-teteiarsieyatnveleicie aie leets 882,286 830,551 





VIRGINIA. Public interest in the State of 
Virginia was largely concentrated during the 
year upon the settlement of the debt. In 
January, the Supreme Court of the United 
States rendered a decision in the case of Hart- 
mann vs. Greenhow, Treasurer of the city of 
Richmond, passing upon the validity of the 
funding act of 1871 and subsequent legislation. 
The act of 1871 provided that the coupons of 
the bonds to be issued should be “receivable 
at and after maturity for all taxes, debts, dues, 
and demands due the State.” In 1872 an act 
was passed declaring that thereafter it should 
“not be lawful for the officers charged with 
the collection of taxes or other demands of the 
State,”’ then due or thereafter to become due, 
“to receive in payment thereof anything else 
than gold or silver coin, United States Treas- 
ury notes, or notes of the national banks of 
the United States.” The validity of this act 
was attacked in the courts, on the ground that 
it impaired the obligations of a contract with 
the holders of the bonds, and this view was 
upheld by both the State and Federal tri- 
bunals. Then, in 1878, the Legislature passed 
an act providing that from the interest pay- 
able out of the Treasury on bonds of the State, 
whether funded or unfunded, there should be 
retained a tax equal in amount to fifty cents 
on the one hundred dollars of their market 
value on the first day in April of each year, and 
made it the duty of every officer of the Com- 
monwealth charged with the collection of taxes 
to deduct from the matured coupons which 
might be tendered to him in payment of taxes, 
or other dues to the State, such tax as was 
then or might thereafter be imposed on the 
bonds. The act, in terms, applied to all bonds 
of the State, whether held by her own citizens 
or non-residents and citizens of other States 
or countries. In 1874 the Legislature modi- 
fied this provision so that the tax on the bonds 
should not be retained from the interest paid 
on them when they were the property of non- 
residents of the Commonwealth. Bunt this 
exemption was omitted in the act of 1876 pro- 
viding for the assessment of taxes in the State, 
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in which the provision of the act of 1873 was 
inserted. It was the validity of this provision 
that was presented for the determination ot 
the Supreme Court in the case of Hartmann vs. 
Greenhow. The following is the conclusion 
of along opinion of the court in which the 
questions involved were fully discussed : 


The funding act stipulated that the coupons should 
be receivable for all taxes and dues to the State— 
that is, for taxes and dues owing by the holders ot 
the coupons, and for their full amount; and upon 
this pledge the holders of the bonds of the State 
surrendered them and took new bonds for two thirds 
of their amount. The act of 1876 declares that the 
coupons shall not be thus received for taxes and 
dues owing by the holders of them for their full 
amount, but only for such portion as may remain 
after a tax subsequently levied upon the bonus to 
which they were originally attached is deducted, 
though the bonds be held by other parties. If this 
act does not impair the contract with the bondholder 
—who was authorized to transfer to others the coupons 
with this quality of receivability for taxes annexed— 
and also the contract with the bearer of the coupon 
written on its face that it should be received for all 
taxes due the State—it is difficult to see in what way 
the contract with either would be impaired, even 
though the tax on the bond should equal the whole 
face of its coupons. If, against the express terms of 
the contract, the State can take a portion of the inter- 
est in the shape of a tax on the bond, it may at its 
pleasure take ee whole. 

We are clear that this act of Virginia of 1876 (sec- 
tion 117), requiring the tax on her bonds, issued under 
the funding act of March 31, 1871, to be deducted 
from the coupons originally attached to them when 
tendered in payment of taxes or other dues to the 
State, can not be applied to coupons separated from 
the bonds, and held by different owners, without im- 
pairing the contract with such bondholders contained 
in the funding act, and the contract with the bearer 
of the coupons. It follows that the petitioner was 
entitled to a writ of mandamus to compel the Treas- 
urer of the city of Richmond to receive the coupons 
tendered to him in payment of taxes due the State 
for their full amount. 


Mr. Justice Miller dissented, saying: 

In addition to the gener proposition which I have 
always maintained, that no Legislature of a State has 
authority to bargain away the State’s rights of taxa- 
tion, I am of opinion that in issuing the bonds and 
coupons which are the subject of this controversy the 
Legislature of Virginia, neither in terms nor by any 
just inference, made any contract that the bonds and 
coupons should not be subject to the same taxes as 
other property taxed by the State. 

Meantime the operation of the funding act 
as a settlement of the debt question had long 
since ceased, the compromise plan embodied 
in the McCulloch bill of 1879 had been reject- 
ed, the Riddleberger readjustment bill had 
been vetoed by the Governor, and the ques- 
tion remained open, and constituted the chief 
-issue in the political canvass of the year. 

A convention of colored people was held at 
Petersburg on the 14th and 15th of March, 
which was somewhat divided upon the ques- 
tion of supporting the political movement of 
the Readjusters. This division led to the with- 
drawal of a portion of the delegates who were 
opposed to the movement. 

The members of the convention who did not 
approve of its action entered a protest against 
it, and issued an address to the people. 

VoL, Xx1.—55 A 
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The State Convention of the Readjuster 
party was held at Richmond on the 2d and 
3d of June. There were several candidates 
tor the nomination for Governor, the most 
prominent of whom were Willian E. Cameron, 
John E. Massey, J. 8. Wise, and V. D. Groner. 
On the second day, and after several ballots 
had been taken, Colonel Cameron received the 
nomination. John F. Lewis, a Republican, 
was made the candidate for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Captain Frank 8. Blair, a Greenbacker, 
was nominated for Attorney-General. The 
platform adopted was as follows: 


1. We recognize our obligations to support the in- 
stitutions for the deaf’, dumb, and blind, the lunatic 
asylum, public free schools, and government in this 
State, out of the revenues of the State, and we depre- 
cate and denounce that policy of ring-rule and subor- 
dinate sovereignty which for years ‘borrowed money 
out of banks, at high rates of interest, for the dis-. 
charge of these paramount trusts, while our revenues 
were left to the prey of commercial exchanges, avail- 
able to the State only at the option of speculators and 
syndicates. 

2. We reassert our purpose to settle and adjust our 
State obligations on the principles of the ‘ bill to re- 
establish the public credit,’? known as the Riddle- 
berger bill, passed by the last General Assembly and 
vetoed by the Governor. We maintain that this 
measure recognizes the just debt of Virginia, in this, 
that she assumes two thirds of all the money Virginia 
borrowed and sets aside the other third to West Vir- 
pie to be dealt with by her in her own way and at 

er own pee that it places those of her credit- 
ors, who have never received but a six-per-cent in- 
stallment of interest in nine years upon exact equality 
with those who, by corrupt agencies, were enabled to 
absorb and eae dee our means of payment; that it 
agrees to pay such rate of interest on our securities as 
can with certainty be met out of the revenues of the 
State, and that it contains all the essential features of 
finality. 

3. We reassert our adherence to the constitutional 
requirement for ‘equal and uniform taxation’ of 
property, exempting none except that specified by the 
Constitution, and used exclusively for religious, chari- 
table, and educational purposes, 

4. We reassert that the paramount obligation of the 
various works of internal improvement is to the peo- 
ple of the State, by whose authority they were 
created, by whose money constructed, and by whose 
graces they live; and it is enjoined upon our repre- 
sentatives and executive officers to enforce the dis- 
charge of that duty, to insure to our people such rates, 
facilities, and connections as will protect every indus- 
try and interest against discrimination, tend to the 
development of their agricultural and mineral re- 
sources, encourage the investment of active capital in 
manufactures and profitable employment of labor in 
industrial enterprises, grasp for our cities and for 
the whole State these advantages to which by their 
geographical a they are entitled, and fulfill all 
the great public ends for which they were designed. 

5. The Readjusters hold the right to a free ballot to 
be a right preservative of all rights, and that it should 
be maintained in every State of the Union. We be- 
lieve a capitation tax a restriction upon suffrage in 
Virginia, and to be in conflict with the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 
We believe it is a violation of that condition of the 
reconstruction wherein a pledge was given, not to so 
amend our State Constitution as to deprive any citi- 
zen or class of citizens of the right to vote, except 
as a punishment for such crimes as are felony at com- 
onan We believe such prerequisite to voting to 
be contrary to the genius of our institutions, the very 
foundation of which is representation as antecedent 
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to taxation. We know it has been a failure as a 
measure for the collection of revenue, the pretended 
reason for the innovation in 1876, and we know the 
base, demoralizing, and dangerous uses to which it has 
been prostituted. We know it contributes to the in- 
crease of monopoly power and to corrupting the voter. 
For these and other reasons we adhere to the purpose 
hitherto expressed to provide more effectual legisla- 
tion for the collection of this tax dedicated by the 
Constitution to the public free schools, and to abolish 
it as a qualification for and restriction upon suffrage. 

6. The Readjusters congratulate the whole people 
of Virginia on the progress of the last few years in 
developing the mineral resources and promoting the 
manufacturing enterprises in the State, and they de- 
clare their purpose to aid these great and growing in- 
dustries by all proper and essential legislation, State 
and Federal. To this end they will continue their 
efforts in behalf of more cordial relations between the 
sections and States, and especially for the concord and 
harmony which will make the country know how 
earnestly and sincerely Virginia invites all men into 
her borders as visitors or to become citizens without 
fear of social or political ostracism ; that every man, 
from whatever section of the country, shall enjoy the 
fullest freedom of thought, speech, politics, and re- 
ligion, and that the State which first formulated these 
as fundamental in free government is yet the citadel 
for their exercise and protection. 


The call for the regular Democratic or Con- 
servative Convention was issued early in the 
year, but the convention was not held until the 
4th of August. Ittook place in Richmond, and 
the proceedings occupied two days. The fol- 
lowing platform was unanimously adopted be- 
fore the nominations were made: 


The Conservative-Democratie party of Virginia— 
Democratic in its Federal relations and Conservative 
in its State policy—assembled in convention, in view 
of the present condition of the Union and of this Com- 
monwealth, for the clear and distinct assertion of its 

olitical principles, doth declare that we adopt the fol- 
ie articles of political faith : 

al Tguality of right and exact justice to all men, 
special privileges to none ; freedom of religion, freedom 
of the press, and freedom of the person under the pro- 
tection of the habeas corpus ; of trial by juries impar- 
tially selected, and of a pure, upright, and non-par- 
tisan judiciary ; elections by the people, free from 
force or fraud of citizens, or of the military and civil 
officers of government; and the selection for public 
offices of those who are honest and best fitted to fill 
them; the support of the State governments in all 
their rights as the most competent administrators of 
our domestic concerns and the surest bulwarks against 
anti-republican tendencies; and the preservation of 
the General Government in its whole constitutional 
vigor as the sheet-anchor of our peace at home and 
our safety abroad. 

2. That the maintenance of the public credit of 
Virginia is an essential means to the promotion of her 
prosperity. We condemn repudiation in every shape 
and form as a blot upon her honor, a blow at her per- 
manent welfare, al an obstacle to her progress in 
wealth, influence, and power; and that we will make 
every effort to secure a settlement of the public debt, 
with the consent of her creditors, which is consistent 
with her honor and dictated by justice and sound pub- 
lic policy; that it is eminently desirable and proper 
that the several classes of the debt now existing should 
be unified, so that equality, which is equity, may con- 
trol in the annual payment of interest and the ultimate 
redemption of principal; that with a view of securing 
such equality we pledge our party to use all lawful 
authority to secure a settlement of the State debt so 
that there shall be but one class of the public debt; 
that we will use all lawful and constitutional means in 
our power to secure a scttlement of the State debt 
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upon the basis of a three-per-cent bond, and that the 
Conservative-Democratic ey, pledges itself, as a part 
of its policy, not to increase the present rate of taxa- 
tion. 

8. That we will uphold, in its full constitutional 
integrity and efliciency, our public-school system for 
the education of both white and colored children—a 
system inaugurated by the Constitution of the State 
and established by the action of the Conservative 
party years before it was required by the Constitu- 
tion; and will take the most effectual means for the 
faithful execution of the same by applying to its aor 
port all the revenues set apart for that object by the 
Constitution or otherwise. 

4, Upon this declaration of principles we cordially 
invite the co-operation of all Conservative Democrats, 
whatever ae have been, or now are, their views 
upon the public debt, in the election of the nominees 
of this convention and in the maintenance of the 
supremacy of the Democratic party in this State. 

Resolved, further, That any intimation, coming from 
any quarter, that the Conservative-Democratic party 
of Virginia has been, is now, or proposes to be op- 
posed to an honest ballot and a fair count, is a calumny 
upon the State of Virginia as unfounded in fact as it is 
dishonorable to its authors. 

Resolved, That special efforts be made to foster and 
encourage the agricultural, mechanical, mining, manu- 
facturing, and other industrial interests of the State. 


John W. Daniel was nominated as the can- 
didate for Governor at the close of the first 
day’s proceedings. On the following day the 
ticket was completed by the nomination of 
James Barbour for Lieutenant-Governor, and 
Philip W. McKinney for Attorney-General. 

It had been the plan of some of the Repub- 
lican leaders to hold no State Convention, but 
to form a coalition with the Readjusters by 
taking part with them in their own convention. 
This was in part carried out, the Republicans 
joining in the election of delegates to the con- 
vention of June 2d in many cases, but there 
was a considerable element of the party which 
was dissatisfied with this course, and averse to 
the proposed coalition. John F. Lewis, who 
was nominated by the Readjusters as their 
candidate for Lieutenant-Governor, was chair- 
man of the Republican State Central Commit- 
tee. On the 11th of June he called a meeting 
of the committee, to be held at Richmond on 
the 21st, but subsequently, on the 16th, post- 
poned the date to the 28th. <A part of the 
committee met, however, on the 2ist, and, in 
the absence of Mr. Lewis, General W. C. Wick- 
ham was called to the chair, and the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted, by a vote of 15 
to 2: 

Whereas, On the 11th day of February, 1881, the 
State Central Committee of the Republican party 
adopted by a unanimous vote (all the members being 
po in person or by proxy) the following resolu- 
ion: 

Ltesolved, That the well-being of the Republican 
party in Virginia demands that no member of a Re- 
publican organization or committee shall be at the 
same time a member of any political organization or 
committee which does not acknowledge allegiance 
to the Republican party and its principles, and any 
such member so acting shall thereby vacate his posi- 
tion as a member of the Republican committee or or- 
ganization, and a Republican shall be elected forth- 
with in his stead; an 

Whereas, The Hon. John F. Lewis, by accepting a 
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portion on the State ticket of the Readjuster party 
as, under the operation of that resolution, vacated 
the position of chairman of the Central Committee : 
now, therefore, be it 

LKesolved, That this committee proceed at once to fill 
said vacancy by the election of a chairman. 


General Wickham was accordingly chosen 
chairman, and resolutions were adopted in favor 
of holding a Republican convention at Staunton 
on the 24th of August. The following were 
also adopted: 


Resolved, That the State Central Committee of the 
Republican party of Virginia do hereby caution the 
Republicans that the effort to disrupt our party inau- 
gurated in the spring of 1880 is still being attempted 
and we urge upon all good Republicans to be watchful 
of the interests of their party. We urge them to see 
to it that their county and city organizations are con- 
stituted of their best and most reliable men, and see 
that the delegates which they send to the State Con- 
vention are men who can not be swerved from their 
allegiance to Republican principles, and who will not 
pe the integrity of the organization of the Repub- 

ican party of Virginia. 

Resolved, That the State Central Committee, now in 
session, out of abundant caution, do adjourn to meet 
in this place on Tuesday, the 28th day of June, 1881. 


At the meeting of the committee on the 
28th, Mr. Lewis claimed that the action of the 
previous meeting was unauthorized and inval- 
id. After a warm discussion the differences 
were composed by the withdrawal of both 
Wickham and Lewis, and the choice of J. W. 
Cochran, colored, as chairman of the commit- 
tee, and an agreement for a convention at 
Lynchburg on the 10th of August. A contest 
was immediately developed in the canvass for 
delegates between those who favored a co- 
alition of the Republicans and Readjusters 
and those who desired the nomination of a 
“straight”? Republican ticket. When the date 
for holding the convention arrived, the antag- 
onism was so strong, and the determination of 
each faction not to yield to the other so de- 
cided, that the State Central Committee di- 
vided and engaged separate halls, and two con- 
ventions were held instead of one. A confer- 
ence committee, on the eve of the convention, 
presented the following propositions to the 
two bodies: 

1. It is recommended by the joint committee that 
no Republican candidates for State offices shall be 
nominated by the convention assembled at Holcombe 
Hall, and no indorsement of any gubernatorial ticket 
be made by the convention now assembled in the op- 
era-house. 

2. It is further recommended that Republican can- 
didates be nominated in all counties and senatorial 
districts in which the Republicans have a majority, 
and in which the local organizations deem such nomi- 
nations advisable. 

3. That the present State Central and State Execu- 
tive Committees of the Republican party of Virginia 
remain as at present constituted, and take no active 

art in a campaign in which the party has no candi- 
ces in the field. 

4, That the members of this joint conference com- 
mittee pledge themselves to endeavor to secure the 
passage of these resolutions by the conventions now 
in session. 

After some discussion these were unanimous- 
ly rejected by the gathering which favored co- 
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alition, and the following platform was adopt- 
ed: 


The Republicans of Virginia, by their duly appoint- 
ed delegates in convention assembled, do resolve— 

1, That the Bourbon-Democratic party of Virginia, 
by its most recent official utterances, has shown that 
it is false to its professions respecting the credit of the 
State, and that it again seeks to deceive both the peo- 
ple and creditors by means of fair promises which it 
never means to fulfill. 

2. That the Bourbon-Democratic party of Virginia 
is now, as ever in its past history, opposed to the true 
interests and welfare of the people; opposed to free 
and fair elections and an honest count, as evidenced 
by its determination to uphold the unrepublican laws 
which require the payment of a capitation tax as a pre- 
requisite to the exercise of the right of suffrage; and 
epeoed to free pubs schools for the education of the 
children of all the people. 

3. That the Anti-Bourbon, or Liberal, party, has 
shown by its acts, since it obtained control of the ‘Leg- 
islature and partial control of the State government, 
the sincerity of its professions in favor of the faithful 
collection and honest expenditure of the public reve- 
nues as designed by the Constitution and laws of the 
State, in favor of free and fair elections, in favor of 
impartial juries and the impartial execution of the 
laws, and in favor of public education. 

4, That in view of this condition of political affairs, 
and abating no part of our determination to deal justly 
with allthe creditors of Virginia, and to labor to pay 
every dollar that she honestly owes her creditors, we 
deem it inexpedient and unwise to make separate nom- 
inations for State officers, and we declare in favor of 
hearty co-operation with all other citizens who sup- 
port the candidates nominated by the Anti-Bourbon 
or Liberal Convention held in the city of Richmond 
June 2 and 8, 1881. 

5. That as Republicans we earnestly invite all other 
Republicans to join their efforts with ours for the final 
overthrow of Bourbon oppression, intolerance, and 
tyranny in the State of Virginia. 


The ‘‘Straight-outs” also rejected the con- 
ference report, and voted down, 39 to 46, a 
proposition to make nominations. They were 
far from agreed among themselves, and held 
another meeting the next day, at which the 
following platform was adopted: 


Whereas, It is proper that when the eople assem- 
ble in convention they should avow distinctly the 
principles of government on which they stand: now, 
therefore, be it 

Ltesolved, 1. That we, the Republicans of Virginia, 
hereby make a declaration of our allegiance and ad- 
hesion to the principles of the Republican party of the 
country, and our determination to stand squarely by 
the organization of the Republican party of Virginia, 
always defending it against the assaults of all persons 
or parties whatsoever. 

2. That, among the principles of the Republican 
party, none is of more vital importance to the welfare 
and interest of the country in all its parts than that 
which pertains to the sanctity of government con- 
tracts. It therefore becomes the special duty and prov- 
ince of the Republican party of Virginia to guard and 

rotect the credit of our time-honored State, which 
ee been besmirched with repudiation or received with 
distrust by the gross mismanagement of the various 
factions of the Democratic party which have controlled 
the legislation of the State. 

8. That the Republican party of Virginia hereby 
pledges itself to redeem the State from the discredit 
that now hangs over her in regard to her just obliga- 
tions for moneys loaned her for constructing her in- 
ternalimprovements and charitable institutions, which, 
permeating every quarter of the State, brin, benefits 
of far greater value than their cost to our whole peo- 
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ple; and we, in the most solemn form, pledge the Re- 
publican party of the State to the full payment of the 
whole debt of the State, less the one third set aside 
as justly falling on West Virginia. 

4, That the industries of the country should be fos- 
tered through pee Nad laws so as to develop our own 
resources, employ our own labor, create a home mar- 
ket, enhance values, and promote the happiness and 
prosperity of the people. 

5. That the public-school system of Virginia is the 
creature of the Republican party; and we demand 
that every dollar the Constitution dedicates to it should 
be sacredly applied thereto as a means of educating 
the children of the State, without regard to condition 
or race. 

6. That the elective franchise, as an equal right. 
should be based upon manhood qualifications, an 
that we fayor the repeal of the requirements of the 
prepayment of the capitation tax as a prerequisite to 
the franchise as opposed to the Constitution of the 
United States, and in violation of the condition where- 
by the State was readmitted as a member of our con- 
stitutional Union, as well as against the spirit of the 
Constitution, but demand the imposition of the capi- 
tation tax as a source of revenue for the support of the 
public schools without its disfranchising effects. 

7. That we favor the repeal of the disqualification 
for the elective franchise by a conviction of petty lar- 
ceny, and the infamous laws which place it in the 
power of a single justice of the peace—ofttimes being 
more corrupt than the criminal before him—to disfran- 
chise his fellow-man. 

8. Finally, that we urge the repeal of the barbar- 
ous law permitting the imposition of stripes as de- 
grading and inhuman, contrary to the genius of a true 
and enlightened people, and a relic of barbarism. 


A committee on nominations reported a 
ticket as follows: For Governor, William C. 
Wickham, of Hanover; for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, 5S. M. Yost, of Augusta; for Attorney- 
General, Judge Willoughby, of Alexandria. 
Wickham and Yost, although they had been 
foremost in urging independent nominations, 
declined to be candidates, and the name of 
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Judge Willoughby was then withdrawn, and the 
matter left in the hands of the State Committee. 

The election took place on the 8th of No- 
vember, and resulted in the success of the Re- 
adjuster or “Liberal” ticket. The vote, as 
officially declared in the General Assembly at 
its meeting in December, was as follows: 


For John W. Daniel 
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Cameron’s majority for Governor was 11,716 
over Daniel, Lewis’s for Lieutenant-Governor 
11,630 over Barbour, and Blair’s majority over 
McKinney for Attorney-General was 12,278. 

The Legislature began its regular biennial 
session on the 7th of December. It consisted 
of 23 Readjusters and 17 Democrats in the 
Senate, and 58 Readjusters and 42 Democrats 
in the House, making a Readjuster majority of 
6 in the Senate and 6 in the House, or 12 on 
joint ballot. On the 20th of December a vote 
was taken in the two Houses for United States 
Senator, to succeed General Johnston in 1883. 
Mr. H. H. Riddleberger was the Readjuster 
candidate, General Johnston being supported 
for re-election by the Democrats. The vote 
was 22 for Riddleberger and 18 for Johnston 
in the Senate, and 59 for Riddleberger and 87 
for Johnston in the House. One vote was cast 
for General William O. Wickham. 

The following table gives the population of 
Virginia, by counties, in 1880, as compared 
with the corresponding figures for 1870: 
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The one-hundredth anniversary of the battle 
of Yorktown and the surrender of the British 
forces under Lord Cornwallis, which virtually 
ended the Revolutionary struggle, was cele- 
brated under national and State auspices in 
October. Under an act of June 7, 1880, a se- 
lect joint committee of Congress was appointed 
to take charge of the arrangements on behalf 
of the national Government, and obtain suitable 
designs for a monument to be erected at the 
scene of the surrender at Yorktown. A com- 
mission of artists, consisting of R. M. Hunt and 
J. Q. A. Ward, of New York, and Henry Van 
Brunt, of Boston, was selected to design the 
monument, and their report was made and ac- 
cepted in the early part of the year. The pro- 
gramme of the celebration covered several 
days. On the 13th of October the Moore 
House, the scene of the capitulation, was for- 
mally opened, the celebration was inaugurated 
with an address of the president of the local 
association, and there was a reunion of the de- 
scendants of officers and soldiers of the Revo- 
lution. On the 14th there were addresses by 
Hon. Carl Schurz and Professor Elie Charlier, 
of New York, in commemoration of the part 
taken by German and French allies in the Rev- 
olutionary struggle, followed by a grand ball 
in the pavilion. On the 15th there were a re- 
gatta and pyrotechnic displays and illumina- 
tions. The 16th, which was Sunday, was de- 
voted to appropriate religious exercises. The 
17th, the anniversary of the sending of a flag of 
truce by Cornwallis,.was occupied with meet- 
ings of various civic associations and with pub- 
lic addresses. On the 18th there were an ad- 
dress of welcome to visitors and participants 
in the celebration by Governor Holliday ; an 
opening address by Senator J. W. Johnston, 
chairman of the Congressional Committee ; and 
the laying of the corner-stone of the monu- 
ment with imposing Masonic ceremonies. This 
was followed on the 19th by the more distinct- 
ively literary features of the occasion, in- 
cluding a brief address by the President of the 
United States ; an historical oration by Robert 
O. Winthrop, of Massachusetts; a poem by 
James Barron Hope, of Richmond; an ode 
written by Paul H. Hayne, of South Carolina; 
and appropriate musical exercises. On the 20th 
there was a grand military review, participated 
in by bodies of citizen soldiers from all parts 
of the Union, and this was followed by a naval 
review on the 21st. The week following was 
largely occupied with special displays and en- 
tertainments in the city of Richmond. 

In response to national invitation there were 
present at the ceremonies of the 18th and 19th 
delegations of foreign guests, including repre- 
sentatives of the families of Marquis de la Fay- 
ette, Count Rochambeau, and Baron Steuben. 
These were under the charge of Secretary 
Blaine, and were assigned positions of special 
honor at the celebration exercises of the 15th. 
President Arthur’s address on that occasion 
was as follows: 
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Upon this soil, one hundred years ago, our forefa- 
thers brought to a successfiil issue their heroic strug- 
gle for independence. Here and then was established 
and is, we trust, made secure upon this continent for 
ages yet to come, that principle of government which 
is the very fiber of our political system—the sover- 
cignty of the people. he resentments which at- 
tended and for a time survived the clash of arms have 
long since ceased to animate our hearts, It is with 
no feeling of exultation over a defeated foe that to- 
day we summon up a remembrance of those events 
which have made this holy ground whereon we tread. 
Surely no such unworthy sentiment could find harbor 
in our hearts, so profoundly thrilled with the expres- 
sion of sorrow and sympathy which our national be- 
reavement has evolved from the people of England 
and their august sovereign. But it is altogether fit- 
ting that we should gather here to refresh our souls 
with the contemplation of untaltering patriotism, the 
sturdy zeal of sublime faith which achieved the re- 
sults we now commemorate. For so, if we learn aright 
the lesson of the hour, shall we be incited to transmit 
to the generations which shall follow, the precious 
legacy which our forefathers left to us—the love of' 
liberty, protected by law. Of that historie scene which 
we here celebrate, no feature is more prominent and 
none more touching than the participation of our gal- 
lant allies from across the seas. it was their pres- 
ence which gave fresh and vigorous impulse to the 
hopes of our countrymen when well-nigh disheartened 
by a long series of disasters. It was their noble and 
generous aid extended in the darkest period of the 
struggle which sped the coming of our triumph and 
made the capitulation at Yorktown possible a eentury 
ago. To their descendants and representatives, who 
are here present as honored guests of the nation, it is 
my glad duty to offer a conta welcome. You have 
aright to share with us the associations which cluster 
about the day, when your fathers fought side by side 
with our fathers in the cause which was here crowned 
with success, and none of the memories awakened by 
this anniversary are more grateful to us all than the 
reflection that the national friendships here so closely 
cemented have outlasted the mutations of a change- 
ful century. God grant, my countrymen, that the 
may ever remain unshaken, and that ever henceforth 
with ourselves and with all nations of the earth we 
may be at peace! 


M. Max Outrey, the French Minister, spoke 
briefly in behalf of the French delegation, and 
Marquis de Rochambeau and Baron Steuben 
made brief addresses in their own languages. 
The oration of Mr. Winthrop was largely taken 
up with an historical review of the events and 
characters in honor of which the celebration 
was held. The President of the United States 
issued the following order as a feature of the 
day’s proceedings : 

In recognition of the friendly relations so long and 
s0 happily subsisting between Great Britain and the 
United States, in the trust and confidence of peace 
and good-will between the two countries for all cen- 
turies to come, and especially as a mark of the pro- 
found respect entertained by the American people for 
the illustrious sovereign and gracious lady who sits 
upon the British throne, it is hereby ordered that, at 
the close of these ceremonies in commemoration of the 
valor and success of our forefathers in their patriotic 
struggle for independence, the British flag shall be 
saluted by the forces of the Army and Navy of the 
United States now at Yorktown. The Secretary ot 
War and the Secretary of the Navy will give orders 
accordingly. CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 

By the President : 

James G, Buarne, Secretary of State. 


The monument, the corner-stone of which 
was laid on the 18th of October, and which is 
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to be raised at national expense, is expected 
to cost about $200,000. From the architect- 
ural point of view it is composed of three prin- 
cipal parts: first, a base, which, with its stylo- 
bate and its pediments, is 87 feet high, and 
occupies an area 88 feet square upon the 
ground; second, a highly sculptured podium 
254 feet high and 18 feet in diameter, in the 
form of a drum, supporting then a column 60 
feet high and at the base 74 feet in diameter. 
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This shaft is composed of a succession of drums 
or courses of masonry, the joints being masked 
by four bands decorated with laurel-leaves, and 
justified by a decoration of stars symmetrically 
disposed upon them and breaking the outline 
of the column. The flutings of the shaft ap- 
pear in the lowest and highest sections only. 
From the point of view of sentiment the monu- 
ment is intended to convey in architectural 
language the idea set forth in the dedicatory 
inscription, that by the victory at Yorktown 
the independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica was achieved or brought to final accom- 
plishment. The four sides of the base contain 
—first, an inscription dedicating the monu- 
ment as a memorial of the victory; second, an 
inscription presenting a succinct narrative of 
the siege, prepared in accordance with the 
original archives in the Department of State; 
third, the treaty of alliance with the King of 
France; and, fourth, the treaty of peace with 
the King of England. In the pediments over 
these four sides respectively are presented, 
carved in relief—first, emblems of nationality ; 
second, emblems of war; third, emblems of 
the alliance; and, fourth, emblems of peace. 
The base is thus devoted to the historical in- 
cidents of the monumental composition, which 
are intended solely to appeal to the imagina- 
tion. The immediate result of the historical 
events written upon the base was the happy 
establishment of a national union of thirteen 
youthful, free, and independent States. To 
celebrate the joyful union, the sculptor has 
represented upon the circular podium which 
arises from the base a solemn dance of thirteen 
typical female figures, hand in hand, encircling 
the drum, which bears upon a belt beneath 
their feet the words, ‘‘ One Country, One Con- 
stitution, One Destiny.” The column which 
springs from this podium may be accepted as 
the symbol of the greatness and prosperity of 
the nation after a century of various experi- 
ence—an expression of the strength and beau- 
ty of the Union. As the existence of the na- 
tion is a proof of the possibility of a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple, the column, thus adorned, culminates with 
Liberty herself, star-crowned, and welcoming 
the people of all nations to share equally with 
us the fruits of our peace and prosperity. 
The following is the text of the inscriptions : 

North Side.—* Erected in pursuance of a res- 
olution of Congress adopted October 29, 1781, 
and an act of Congress approved June 7, 1880, 
to commemorate the victory by which the In- 
dependence of the United States of America 
was achieved.” 

South Side—“ Near this place, October 19, 
1781, after a siege of nineteen days by 5,500 
American and 7,000 French troops of the line, 
3,500 American militia, and 86 French ships 
of war, Earl Cornwallis, commander of the 
British forces at Yorktown and Gloucester, 
surrendered with his army—7,251 officers and 
men, 840 seamen, 244 cannon, and 24 stand- 
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ards—to George Washington, Commander-in- 
Chief of the combined forces of America and 
France; to the Oomte de Rochambeau, com- 
manding the French troops; and to the Comte 
de Grasse, commanding the French fleet.” 

West Side.—“ The treaty concluded February 
6, 1778, between the United States of America 
and Louis XVI, King of France, declares the 
essential and direct end of the present defen- 
sive alliance is to maintain effectually the lib- 
erty, sovereignty, and independence, absolute 
and unlimited, of the said United States as well 
in matters of government as of commerce.” 
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East Side.—‘‘The provisional articles of 
peace concluded November 30, 1782, and the 
definitive treaty of peace concluded September 
38, 1783, between the United States and George 
IU, King of Great Britain and Ireland, declare : 
His Britannic Majesty acknowledges the said 
United States—vyiz., New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts Bay, Khode Island and Providence 
Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia—to be free, sovereign, and independ- 
ent States,” 
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WATER-MOTOR, Tue. This motor is 
formed by incasing a water-wheel in a round 
cast-iron shell or frame—the ten-inch or 
sewing-machine size being about twelve inches 
in diameter, and two inches deep, open at the 
bottom. It can be attached to the wall by a 
bracket, or placed in the ordinary set bowl, 
and connecting directly with the faucet for the 
supply of water, and allowing the waste to 
pass off through the usual pipes. The water- 
wheel is made by constructing two sheet-metal 
disks struck up convex on their outsides, the 
inner or concave edges being soldered together, 
forming a strong and durable wheel or disk. 
On the periphery of this wheel is a series of 
cups or buckets about one inch apart—the 
diameter of the wheel outside of the buckets 
being about ten inches, and the thickness at 






either end of this pipe are placed small nozzles, 
which form openings for streams of water 
about =2, of an inch in diameter. The noz- 
zles are so set that the little jet of water strikes 
the buckets in opposite directions, thereby re- 
ducing the friction on the driving-shaft to a 
minimum. At the middle way of this circular 
pipe is attached aT, one limb of which comes 
up through the shell at the top. To that are 
attached the pipe connections from the water- 
pipes or faucet. It is constructed by tightly 
fitting two pulleys, about the same size as the 
driving-pulley—one a groove-pulley, the other 
a rubber friction-pulley—on either end of a 
three-eighths inch shaft about two and one half 


the center about two inches, tapering at the 
buckets to about one sixteenth of an inch. 
The wheel is hung by a spindle through its 
center, running up through bearings in the 
cast-iron shell. On the upper end of this 
spindle the driving-pulley is attached, which 
is about four inches in diameter. The water- 
wheel and the driving-pulley work horizontally 
and the spindle vertically. A sheet-metal pan, 
with an opening in the center for attaching 
the waste-pipe, is made to fit over the lower 
side of the cast-iron shell, for the purpose of 
catching the waste-water and delivering it to 
the waste-pipe. If the motor is used in a sink 
or on a Shelf, it is set in a cast-iron ring with 
three legs (see illustration). On the inside of 
the shell there is attached a circular feed-pipe 
extending one half way around the shell. At 
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inches long, this shaft being set transversely 
and horizontally into an elbow-lever. This 
lever is hinged at the elbow into a bracket, the 
pulley end being vertical, and the lever end 
horizontal. This bracket is of triangular form, 
cast with ears to receive the pulley-lever at the 
hinge. This counter-shaft bracket is fastened 
to the table of the sewing-machine, in such a 
manner that the rubber friction-pulley rests 
against the rear edge of the fly-wheel of the 
sewing-machine; then, by pressing down and 
raising the lever, the sewing-machine is started 
and stopped, the pulleys constantly running by 
belt from the motor. There are five sizes of 
these motors—8, 10, 15, 24, and 86 inch— 
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adapted to sewing-machines, jig-saws, venti- 
lating-fans, revolving show-cases; to dentists’ 
use, to printing-presses, coffee mills and 
roasters, jewelers’ and locksmiths’ lathes, drug 
and paint mills, grindstones, emery-wheels, 
ete. ‘ 
WEST VIRGINIA. The Legislature of this 
State opened its session of 1881 on January 
12th, A. Edgar Summers having been unani- 
mously elected permanent President of the 
Senate, and E. Willis Wilson Speaker of the 
House of Delegates. 

Respecting the ante-war debt of Virginia, 
and the long-mooted question whether and in 
what proportion West Virginia can be made 
responsible for it, Governor Mathews, who was 
about to retire from office, informed the Legis- 
lature that he had shortly before received a 
communication “ from ‘The Western Virginia 
Committee’ of London—a committee repre- 
senting the holders of certificates issued under 
the Virginia funding acts of 1871, 1572, and 
1879, known as ‘ Western Virginia’ or ‘de- 
ferred certificates’; the communication con- 
tained alternative proposals for a settlement 
between the States of Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia and the holders of the said certificates.” 
This communication he transmitted with his 
message to the Legislature ‘‘ for such action as 
they might deem proper.” The new Govern- 
or, Jacob B. Jackson, who was installed in 
office upon Governor Mathews’s retiring from 
it, received, in May, 1881, a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Western Virginia Committee of 
London, asking whether the propositions of the 
said committee which accompanied the com- 
munication previously addressed to Governor 
Mathews ‘‘were discussed by the Legislature, 
and, if so, with what result.” Governor Jack- 
son answered the letter on May 16th, “giving 
the information sought, together with his views 
on the merits of the committee’s proposals, 
disclaiming, however, any authority to speak 
for the Legislature.” No progress was, how- 
ever, made in an adjustment. 

The January session of 1881 was closed on 
March 15th, the two Houses having been then 
adjourned till the second Wednesday in Janu- 
ary, 1882. Among the acts passed at this ses- 
sion, the following seem worthy of notice: ‘‘ An 
act to amend and re-enact section 1 of chap- 
ter xlvii of the acts of 1872-73.” It strikes 
the word ‘‘ white” out of the act embodied 
in the said chapter, which at the time of its 
passage was commonly known as ‘* The Woods 
Jury Bill.” “An act to establish a State 
Board of Health, and to regulate the practice 
of medicine and surgery.” The board consists 
of six physicians, taken in equal numbers from 
the three congressional districts of the State, 
to be appointed and commissioned by the Goy- 
ernor for terms of office so arranged among 
the districts that two of the six members of 
the board shall be appointed every two years. 
The act went into force on June 11, 1881. 
“An act to amend and re-enact section 2 of 
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chapter xxiv of the Code of West Virginia, 
as amended and re-enacted by chapter xxii of 
the acts of 1872~73.” It reduces the State 
tax on foreign insurance companies from 3 to 
2 per cent. ‘An act to provide a suitable 
block of stone to be placed in the Washington 
Monument by the State.” ‘An act to revoke 
and repeal the certificate of incorporation, is- 
sued October 19, 1874, to ‘ the Livingston Uni- 
versity of America.’ ‘ An act making appro- 
priations to pay the First Battalion of West Vir- 
ginia Volunteers, for services rendered the 
State in assisting the civil officers to preserve 
peace and execute the laws in Fayette County, 
in January, 1880.” Two acts were passed by 
this Legislature amending and re-enacting two 
of its own acts passed on a previous day at the 
game session. 

The continuance of a prosperous course of 
affairs in West Virginia during the year 1881 
is officially stated by Governor Jackson in his 
message to the Legislature at the beginning of 
1882, as follows: ‘It affords me much pleasure 
to say that the general condition of the State 
is satisfactory; that we are gradually increas- 
ing in population and wealth; and that our 
progress in developing our material interests is 
very gratifying.” 

The State receipts and expenditures during 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1881, were 
as follows: Receipts, including $253,798.82 
cash balance in the Treasury, October 1, 1880, 
$928,929.86; disbursements, $682,628.51; bal- 
ance in the Treasury, October 1, 1881, $246,- 
800.85. 

The condition, progress, and cost of public 
instruction in the common free schools of West 
Virginia for the year 1881, as compared with 
the corresponding items in 1880, were as fol- 
lows: 

Total value of school property for the year 1881 §1,748.929 84 





Inerease: over. 1880. cena eieeten aciae sercisre 78,3874 48 
Whole number of school-houses for the year... 8,703 
Increase over 1880). 5... .- nieldeeeeie em csicamereae 146 
Whole number of schools during the year..... 8,915 
WnCrease (OVED 1880 Nie cieleissiclecinisteleeieles slalanietere 104 
Number of teachers employed during the year. 4,327 
ricrease Over 1SSO i. qnelvielsiariem inieleteivtslsaicleivieiee 103 
Total number of children in the State between 

six and twenty-one years of age....,........ 218,441 
Tnerease over 1880)... 6.0 tense sie 8,328 
Attended school during the year.. 141,182 
WDeoreasa.2., ccc ismeete cis welelatere nalels ENceeee ete 1,718 


Total receipts from all sources for the teachers’ 
and building fund, including balance on hand 


rurinie the ty Gate ratorscte ns etki siaccinie stelara fs letetetaiate $900,241 82 


Jnorease over TSB05 vce sae an see wera aime 80,547 54 
Total expenditures for all purposes during the 

ODT ac. 6 sie. ed nlclaleieneleetey bie ae etaraie ya te aval aie tare 775,082 17 
Increased expenditures over 1880............. 67,479 26 


Number of institutes held during the year..... 65 
Number enrolled in county and district insti- 
4.410 


PREG Bs osc atevevetire sate via hlals clete(oeminie ein iieteiets 
4,078 


The aggregate number of students in. the 
normal schools during the year 1881 was 588; 
of whom fifty-five graduated, receiving normal 
diplomas. It is officially stated that above five 
hundred students have graduated from these 
schools since their establishment; that nearly 
90 per cent of that number are actually en- 
gaged in school-work, and perhaps twice as 
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many under-graduates. The receipts of the 
several normal schools, during the year ending 
September 30, 1881, amovnted to $8,390.58; 
from appropriations from the State, $6,732; 
from other sources, $1,658.58, 

The University of West Virginia is officially 
stated to be “in a most healthy and prosper- 
ous condition.” The students attending it for 
the year 1880-81 numbered 162, an increase 
of thirty-one over the previous year, and a 
larger number than has been in attendance in 
any one year during the past decade. 

The charitable and other public institutions 
of West Virginia are under praiseworthy man- 
agement. In the State Hospital for the In- 
sane, the construction of a northern wing, add- 
ed to the main building, was completed early in 
July, 1881, and immediately fitted up for the 
reception of patients. One hundred and eight 
insane persons, scattered before throughout 
the State and confined in county jails, were 
soon brought in and lodged in their new quar- 
ters. The number of patients in the hospital 
on September 30, 1881, was 589. From May 
16th to October Ist, fifteen patients were dis- 
charged as cured, six were discharged on bond, 
and thirty-five died. The average weekly cost 
to the State for each patient, during the year, 
including the amounts paid for officers’ sal- 
aries, employés’ wages, fuel, water, gas, and 
other expenses, was $1.944. The weekly rate 
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per capita for the current year the superin- 
tendent estimates at nearly $2.50, owing to 
the high price of all the articles of consump- 
tion.” The aggregate expenditures of the hos- 
pital, during the year ending September 80, 
1881, amounted to $55,960.55. 

In the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and 
the Blind, on October 1, 1881, there were 120 
pupils enrolled for attendance during the ses- 
sion, and 26 applications on file for admission 
in the institution. The pupils in actual at- 
tendance numbered 108, of whom 79 are deaf- 
mutes, and 29 blind. At the last year’s ses- 
sion their aggregate number was 89—deaf- 
mutes, 65; blind, 24. The cost of supporting 
this institution during the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1881, was $26,374.12, including $502 
paid for pupils’ traveling expenses, and $452.26 
paid for insurance. 

The number of convicts in the State Peni- 
tentiary on November 80, 1881, was 253, sev- 
enteen among them being Federal prisoners. 
During the six months preceding that date 
twenty-five of the State convicts were dis- 
charged, eleven pardoned, and six died; of the 
Federal prisoners, three were discharged, and 
one died; the total number of convicts de- 
tained in the prison on December 1, 1881, be- 
ing 207. 

The population of West Virginia by counties 
in 1880, as compared with 1870, was as follows: 


















































COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. 
Barbour... ccs. 11,870 | 10,312 Jefferson ....... 15,005 13,219 5,591 4,069 
Berkeley ........ 17,380 14,900 Kanawha....... 82,466 22,349 19,091 14,555 
Boone.... mts 5,824 4,553, TGW1S).c25400% 13,269 10,175 11,375 1,194 
Braxton .. 9,787 6,480 Lincoln... 8,789 5,053 7,367 8,673 
BrookGn ss. e0s% 6,013 5,464 Logan.... 4,829 5,124 8,102 5,563 
Cabell... aiccdecss 13,744 6,429 McDowell....... 8,074 1,952 13,474 9,055 
Calhoun......... 6,072 2,939 Marlow oon... 17,198 12,107 12,184 4,232 
Clavie ne soe 3,460 9,196 || Marshall,....... 18,840 14941 083 ane 
Doddridge. 10,552 7,076 Mas Ones Benin 22,293 15,978 11,455 9,36T 
Fayette.......... 11,560 6,647 Mercer ties... F467 7,064 8,151 1,907 
Gllmagr' soi 5-0- = 7,108 4,338 Mineral. ........ 8,630 6,332 11,073 7,832 
Grantees cas ces 5,542 4.467 Monongalia..... 14,985 13,547 10,249 8,023 
Greenbrier....... 15,060 11,417 Monroe's cacies se. 11,501 11,124 14,789 7,852 
Hampshire 10,366 7,643 ae 5,117 4,315 8,207 1,730 
Hancock 4,882 4,363 1,223 4,458 13,896 8,595 
Hardy...... 6,794 5,518 87,457 28,831 z 7,104 4,804 
Harrison 20,181 16,714 8,022 6,455 25,006 19,000 
Jackson 16,312 10,300 6,256 8,012 4,822 8,171 

ETLORS OA LOt rere eatcleatetaiae a sete ciate alataaia’s ols's,¢/fcte\cis a aiavetsia’a/e"a's\a.o:alpicsnicis.b.elaisin’s.s.s (elem a enin od le BER chico ck 618,457 442,014 





WISCONSIN. The State Legislature, con- 
sisting of 24 Republicans and 9 Democrats in 
the Senate, and 78 Republicans and 22 Demo- 
crats in the House, met in January, 1881, and 
adjourned on the 4th of April, after a session of 
eighty-three days. On the 25th of January Phi- 
letus Sawyer, Republican, was elected United 
States Senator by a vote of 98 to 29 for James 
G. Jenkins, Democrat, and 3 scattering. Sena- 
tor Matthew H. Carpenter having died, Angus 
Cameron, Republican, was on the 10th of 
March chosen to fill the vacancy thus caused, 
by a vote of 97 to 27 for William F. Vilus, 
Democrat. The amount of direct appropria- 
tions made at this session was $282,081.38. 
There were passed 334 bills, of which 183 
originated in the Senate and 201 in the House. 


Most of the laws passed are local in their 
character, relating to loans from the trust- 
funds, logging improvements, and city charters; 
Neenah was granted a new charter, and most 
of the cities in the State had theirs amended in 
many ways. 

The “ anti-treat” law amended the existing 
statute by adding the following words: 

Any person who shall purchase, pay for, or, by any 
device whatsoever, procure any such liquors or drinks, 
for or in behalf of any person other than himself, to 
be drunk as a beverage by such other person, on the 
premises, or in any public place, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined not less than five dollars nor more than 
ten dollars for each offense. 

This law Judge Mallory, of the Milwaukee 
Municipal Court, subsequently decided to be 
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inoperative, on the ground that the section of 
the Revised Statutes to which it had been added 
as an amendment had been repealed in 1880. 

At the judicial election, on the first Tuesday 
of April, Chief-Justice Orsamas Oole, of the 
Supreme Oourt, and Associate Justice J. B, 
Cassoday were re-elected without material op- 
position. 

The total State tax for 1882 is $449,280.86, 
which is $212,778.07 less than the levy made 
for 1881. The valuation of all property in the 
State, subject to taxation, as fixed by the State 
Board of Assessment, is $447,804,968, an in- 
crease of a little more than $2,000,000 over 
the valuation made one year ago for 1881. 
The rate of taxation is reduced from 1°4858 
mills in 1880 to 1:0033 mills in 1881. The 
total of all taxes to be raised in the State is 
$728,571.21, and includes the amounts due 
upon special loans to counties and school dis- 
tricts, and the special charges for the support 
of the three insane asylums and the Boys’ In- 
dustrial School. This amount is about $220,- 
000 less than the total tax levy made in 1880. 

The following is the number of inmates 
which the various institutions have admitted 
during the year, including those who were en- 
rolled October 1, 1880: 


State Insane Hospital.................- 
Northern Hospital for the Insane . 
Industrial School...... 
Deafand Dumb Asylw 
Blind Institute... 
State Prison........ 













The number remaining in these institutions 
on September 30, 1880, was: 


State Insane Hospital.......... 
Northern Hospital for the Insan: 
Industrial School 
Deat and Dumb Asylum : 
Blind Institute...... 2) 68 
State Prison.... 





‘The board estimates that the current ex- 
penses for the coming year for the State Hos- 
pital will be $96,800, together with $45,600 
special appropriations, which will be called 
for; the Northern Hospital will require $97,- 
000, and $20,000 special appropriations ; for 
the Industrial School, $104,710.44, and special 
appropriations of $8,000; for the Deaf and 
Dumb Institute, $34,600, and special appro- 
priations of $15,800; for the Blind Institute, 
$17,850, and special appropriations, $925; for 
the State Prison, $45,800, and special appro- 
priations of $10,000. 

During the calendar year 1881 there were 
built 300 miles of railroad-track within the State, 
against 238°22 miles laid during 1880. At the 
close of the year 1881 there were 2,435°88 
miles of road in the State, of which 2,821°25 
miles were standard gauge and 112°63 were 
narrow gauge. 

The following summaries of the statistics of 
the public and private schools of the State 
represent the condition of these schools in the 
sixty-three counties and twenty-eight inde- 
pendent cities, and cover the school year end- 
ing August 31, 1881: 
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DESCRIPTION. Counties, | Cities, Totals, 
Number of children over four and 4 

under twenty oe ofage..... 886,283 | 102,909 | 489,142 
Number of such children who 

have attended public schools 

during the year..........-+.+. 247,041 | 48,121 | 295,162 
Number of school districts ......| 5,618 382 5,645 - 
Number of ungraded schools....| 5,664 87 5,701 
Number of such schools which 

have adopted the grading sys- 

tern’ Salactine.cammembeceeestras 651 80 681 
Number of graded schools with 

two, three, and four or more 

departments...........06+--6- 819 155 474 
Number of high-schools......... 91 29 120 
Number of teachers required to 

teach the public schools....... 6,258 812 7,065 
Number of different persons em- 

ployed as teachers in the pub- 

Hie SCHOO earscksstcelecle teieieeine 9,205 835 | 10,040 
Number of public school-houses..| 5,577 177 5,154 
Number of school-houses erected 

during the year............--. 239 6 245 
Number of pupils the school-; 

houses will accommodate...... 818,199 | 50,183 | 363,332 
Number of school-rooms occupied 

for study or recitation......... 6,182 736 6,868 
Number of school-houses built of 

brigk Ov GLOU6 Weare ass acrertes oe 756 112 S68 
Number of private schools... .... 825 140 465 
Number of teachers employed in 

the private schools............ 404 850 754 
Number of children who have 

attended the private schools 

ORL ys; teeteistateyeserre ciate oriole ater 9,860 | 14,764 | 24,624 








The total receipts for school purposes were 
as follows: Counties, $2,118,349.37; cities, 
$738,849.11; total, $2,851,698.48. The ex- 
penditures were: Counties, $1,741,340; cities, 
$560,698.34; total, $2,302,088.34. 

According to the report of the Commission- 
er of Public Lands, the number of acres held 
by the State, September 30, 1881, was 1,872,- 
620°76, against 1,455,202°89 on the 30th of 
September, 1880. The class of lands held is 
shown as follows: 


BS CHOON R. ctare cleats cies sivteltiarals scien astetalatnisiele 197,862°75 
University tccun cietecninee  cleeeiiaeceiie 8,093°14 
Agricultural Collegesc: <<... ssceneeny ee 24.376°36 
INOrmal School erteeetsincatseseealelaielale 552,754: 90 
Drainagessccccmsteee tans eee teeter 588,476: 65 
Marathon County sistesisies = niccieeiciie iia 6,556°96 

DO talecaw telaettiesine lo stemie aiviateie sis 1,872,620°76 


During the year 1880-81 there were sold 
87,608.20 acres. There are now out $107,027.- 
99 in loans to individuals ; $152,344.38 to school 
districts; investments of trust funds, $58,443. 
The productive capital of the several trust 
funds was, at the date of the report: 





PGhool, scence artsate settee cece $2,683,318 94 
University cntnmnenivesinne acer nites 195,443 04 
Agricultural College............00..0s 286,574 O01 
Normal! School wie. vaste nae cise ae 991,765 69 
Drainage... c se sc teres cece crete 8,109 22 

Total, September 30, 1881...... $4,065,210 90 


Total, September 80, 1880,...... 4,205,892 66 


The incomes of the several funds, during the 
fiscal year 1880-’81, were: 








Bchool-rtccestesiciines scmiemmen te mets etteeits $192,617 03 
University Loangic cies elieree tones eee 22,401 26 
Wnivorsity, taxlevy-cc ccc feces 44,558 2T 
Agricultural College...........e.eceees 15,710 28 
Normal SohOol ./cf.sisiic nie cnaisre ste steveerels $2,991 81 
Drainage, cic sncttecciesenciastmtcieeee 595 54 
Income for 1880-81. .......0...seecees $358,873 69 
Net income for 1879-"80......-........ 854,419 86 

Increase in earnings............+ $4,453 83 
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The non-productive trust funds aggregate 
$1,676,013.73, against $1,531,556.06 in 1880. 
The sum total of the funds, productive and 
non-productive, is—counting school lands at 
$1.10 per acre, University lands at $2.50, 
Agricultural College lands at $1.25, Normal 
School lands at $1.25, and drainage lands at 90 
conts—$5, 741,224.63. 

In Wisconsin there are 7,649 Indians, di- 
vided as follows: 





OG) Cael ee eS Me Rice ee ane 1,470 
MOonOmOneG6S. «ccc cece ccc cnsse et cen se se csas 1,460 
Btockbridges.... 2.2... ce cece ee eee eee cece 155 
Chippewas of Red Cliff... ....-.-.-+-e eee ee ee 726 
Chippewas of Bad River .........0+-+..ee+es 736 
Chippewas at Lac Court de Oreilles........... 1,083 


Chippewas at Lac du Flambeau..........---- 512 


Chippewas at Fond du Lac............++ sees 404 
Chippewas at Grand Portage........+..++++-- Q11 
Chippewas at Boise Forte............+.+++++> T9T 
Winnebagoes.... 1... .e cece eee c eee eet eeeees 930 
Pottawatomies (Prairie Band).......-..-+++-- 280 


The Republican State Convention was held 
in Madison on the 21st of September. The 
following nominations were made: For Goy- 
ernor, Jeremiah M. Rusk; for Lieutenant- 
Governor, Samuel S. Fifield; for Secretary of 
State, Ernst G. Timme; for State Treasurer, 
Edward OC. McFetridge; for Attorney-General, 
Leander F. Frisby; for State Superintendent, 
Robert Graham; for Railroad Commissioner, 
Nils P. Haugen; for Insurance Commissioner, 
Philip L. Spooner, Jr. The more important 
resolutions of the platform were as follows: 


Resolved, That to President Chester A. Arthur, 
called upon as he is, under the most delicate and try- 
ing circumstances, to assume the responsible duties of 
Chief Magistrate of our country, we express our cor- 
dial good-will and earnest desire for the success of his 
administration. With confidence in his judgment, 
integrity, and 2 eeieaa we look to him for a pure, 
honest, and efficient discharge of official duty, and a 
wise and dignified conduct of the national govern- 
ment. 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our belief of and attach- 
ment to all the great principles upon which the Re- 

ublican party was founded, and for which it has dur- 
ing its past history contended. We reaffirm the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Chicago platform of 1880. 
We declare that the Constitution of the United States 
is the supreme law, and not a contract between the 
States. We reaffirm the principles that the duties 
levied for the purpose of revenue should so discrimi- 
nate as to protect American labor ; that further grants 
of the public domain should not be made to any rail- 
way or other corporation ; that polygamy must die; 
that everywhere the protection accorded to a citizen 
of American birth must be secured to the citizens of 
American adoption; that we esteem it the duty of 
Congress to develop our water-courses and harbors, 
but insist that further subsidies to private persons or 
corporations shall cease; that our gratitude to the 
men who preserved the integrity of the republic on 
the day of battle is undiminished by lapse of time ; 
that the financial system under which the present 
high state of prosperity enjoyed by the country has 
been reached, must not be disturbed. 

Resolved, That in the continued growth of the 
country in population, wealth, and enterprise, we 
recognize the necessity for ever increasing changes 
and improvements in legislation, both State and na- 
tional. We would mention, as among the subjects 
demanding immediate and_ earnest legislative atten- 
tion, those of corporate and interstate commerce; a 
better regulation of our national civil-service system ; 


a 


definite rules for determining the result of presiden- 
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tial elections, and specific laws defining the constitu- 
tional term * inability of the President.” 

Resolved, That our present civil-service system, 
planned in the infancy of the republic, is poorly 
adapted to the needs of a nation of over fifty millions 
of ree and such legal regulations as will adapt it 
to the wants of the increased population and general 
growl of the country, and as will comport with the 

ignity of the Government and best protect the rights 


of both public officers and the people, are imperatively 


demanded by the highest interests of all classes and 
parties. 

The Democratic State Convention met in 
Milwaukee on the 28th of September, and 
nominated the following ticket : For Governor, 
N. D. Fratt; for Lieutenant-Governor, W. A. 
Anderson; for Secretary of State, Michael 
Johnson; for State Treasurer, William H. 
Jacobs; for Attorney-General, M. J. Briggs; 
for State Superintendent, Robert Graham (Re- 
publican, indorsed); for Railroad Commis- 
sioner, Ambrose Hoffman; for Commissioner 
of Insurance, Rudolf Kemper. 

In their platform they denounced “the com- 
bination of capital and corporate influence for 
the purpose of dictating the election of Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress and 
members of the State Legislatures, and for the 
purpose of fostering monopoly and controlling 
legislation.” 

They denounced the use of money in politics, 
and cordially pledged their “‘ aid to insure both 
moral and legal condemnation of candidates to 
public offices by means of direct or indirect 
bribery, or the equally reprehensible barter of 
personal or official influence.” 

The convention avowed itself opposed to 
temperance legislation ‘“‘as an encroachment 
upon personal liberty, and an invasion of the 
inherent rights of man.” 

The Prohibitionists nominated Theodore D. 
Kanouse for Governor; Harvey 8. Clapp for 
Lieutenant-Governor; Edmund Bartlett for 
Secretary of State; ratified Robert Graham, 
the regular Republican nominee, for State 
Superintendent; John Nader for Railroad 
Commissioner; Thomas Bracken for Insur- 
ance Commissioner; John Sutton for Treas- 
urer; and E. G. Comstock for Attorney-Gen- 
eral. 

Their convention met in Madison on the 
29th of September, and was called because, in 
the language of the committee, ‘‘ the Republi- 
can Convention, after full consideration, de- 
liberately refused to grant the request of the 
temperance people ‘to submit all great ques- 
tions of public policy, such as liquor prohibi- 
tion, and any other questions upon which the 
people are divided, and for the submission of 
which a respectable number of citizens may 
petition the Legislature, to the popular vote, 
in order that such questions may be separated 
from all party strife, and a verdict of the peo- 
ple be rendered upon their merits in a non- 
partisan manner.’ ” 

At the election in November the Republican 
ticket was successful. The following is the 
vote for Governor: 
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Rusk, Republican.............. mieiols a ee Rem O LO 
EA, DOMOCLALE dis.0cisip sionrsierplars siseace Raisers 69,797 
Kanouse, Temperance.......... clefelsisiaredi sista Los a0) 
Allis, GreenDackerecc wisi see cilss'sisieics'e sls 7,002 
SCAULOTINE. cerseteopielenietnietsie\rlatsieteisies naleieieninie 78 
Ota AM Sei ctaunen nites seated vives sven) LIL i806 

Rusk’s plurality........0.+0. saison LL ODT 


The Legislature chosen at this election is 
constituted as follows: Senate, 23 Republicans 
and 10 Democrats; House, 64 Republicans, 84 
Democrats, and 2 Independents. 

The following amendments to Article IV of 
the Constitution, submitted at this election, 
were ratified by a vote of 53,582 against 13,936: 


Srction 4. The members of the Assembly shall be 
chosen biennially, by single districts, on the Tuesday 
succeeding the first Monday of November, after the 
adoption of this amendment, by the qualified electors 
ot the several districts ; such districts to be bounded 
by county, precinct, town, or ward lines, to consist of 
contiguous territory, and be in as compact form as 
practicable. 

Sxc. 5, The Senators shall be elected by single dis- 
tricts of convenient contiguous territory, at the same 
time and in the same manner as members of the As- 
sembly are required to be chosen, and no Assembly 
district shall be divided in the formation of a Senate 
district. The Senate districts shall be numbered in 
the regular series, and the Senators shall be chosen 
alternately from the odd and even numbered districts. 
The Senators elected, or holding over at the time of 
the adoption of this amendment, shall continue in 
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office till their successors are duly elected and quali- 
tied. And, after the adoption of this amendment, all 
Senators shall be chosen tor the term of four years, 

Sno. 11. The Legislature shall meet at the seat of 
government, at such time as shall be provided by law, 
once in two years and no oftener, unless convened by 
the Governor in special session; and when so con- 
vened, no business shall be transacted except such as 
shall be necessary to accomplish the special purposes 
tor which it was convened, 

Sxo, 21, Each member of the Legislature shall re- 
ceive for bis services for and during a regular session 
the sum of five hundred dollars, and ten cents for 
every mile he shall travel in going to and returning 
trom the pu of meeting of the ‘Legislature on the 
most usual route. In case of an extra session of the 
Legislature, no additional compensation shall be al- 
lowed to any member thereof, either directly or indi- 
rectly, except for mileage, to be computed at the same 
rate as for a regular session. No stationery, news- 
Papers, postage, or other perquisites, except the salary 
and mileage above provided, shall be received from 
the State ‘by any member of the Legislature for his 
services, or in any other manner as such member. 


The cereal production of the State, as re- 
ported by the census of 1880, is as follows: 
Barley, 5,048,118 bushels; buckwheat, 299,- 
107; corn, 34,230,579; oats, 32,905,820; rye, 
2,298,518 ; wheat, 24,884,689. 

The following is the population of Wisconsin 
by counties, as returned by the census of 1880, 
and as compared with the returns for 1870: 















































COUNTIES, 1880, 1870. COUNTIES, 1880. 1870. COUNTIES. 1880. 1870. 
BAAS wees te ee 6,741 6,601 Green Lake.....| 14,483 18,19 PlOreOusamelsiscres 17,744 9,958 
Ashland, .<j<0.%.2. 1,559 221 LOWS... stargate 23,628 24,544 I Olivetarsieteten tele oi 10,018 8,422 
IBALTONM enyeniseeee 7,024 533 Jackson .....-.. 13,285 7,687 Portag este sce 17,731 10,634 
Bayfield <5 <.0.0c0 564 844 Jefferson ....... 82,156 34,040 rica wera carte BD de toon ae 
Brownies ieaieice 84,078 25,168 Junea......-.- 15,582 12,372 Racine... ...<5...- 80,922 26,740 
puitaloasecee eos 15,528 11,128 Kenosha........ 13,550 13,14T Richland........ 18,174 15,781 
Bumett. ce e.c- z 8,140 706 Kewaunee 15,807 10,128 ROCK 2 enact 38,823 89,030 
Calumet. ........ 16,632 12,335 La Crosse. 27,073 20,297 St.) Oroixs. ctor 18,956 11,035 
Chippewa 15,491 8,311 Lafayette 21,279 22,659 Bankid-esrwecen 28,729 23,860 
Clark. 2...; 10,715 8,450 Langlade * eh) Wl Gepaad Shawano... 10,371 3,166 
Columbia. 28,065 28,802 Lincoln + COLI Sao Sheboygan. 84,206 81,749 
Crawford . ---| 15,644 18,075 Manitowoc 87,505 83,364 Taylor§ .. 0.22. DSTI eee 
(Danese ecicaniaes 53,233 53,096 Marathon....... 17,121 5,885 Trempealeau ... 17,189 10,732 
Dodgorsctn oss te. 45,931 47,035 Marinette..... le S20 Th roar Vernon......... 28,235 18,645 
Doors eebeeace: 11,645 4,919 Marquette...... 8,908 8,056 Walworth ...... 26,249 25,972 
Douglasiee cesiecc 655 1,122 Milwaukee...... 188,537 89,930 Washington..... 28,442 23,919 
DUNN eee wesc: 16,817 9,488 Monroe.......-. 21,607 16,550 Waukesha...... 28,957 28,274 
Eau Claire....... 19,993 10,769 Oconto sncecess 9,848 8,321 Waupace....... 20,955 15,589 
Fond-du-Lac..... 46,859 46,273 Outagamie. ... 28,716 18,430 Waushara...... 12,687 11,279 
Grant. cessuseesa rly ou.coe 87,979 Ozaukee......-. 15,461 15,564 Winnebago..... 42,740 87,279 
Green’ #6 is. he 21,729 23,611 R@pirs sia ieisisies ere 6,226 4,659 WoO dercrs seers 8,981 8,912 

EIETOR NIA UCleretaoretstetoisvols/ahelaiaioVsele'ssalris aves alate isis afet aja(aleyeisinteselaleiateieie(SialeysPoeials's eT piets s stelneysterstetets seletalicrerre stats 1,315,497 | 1,054,670 





* Formed (as new) from part of Oconto in 1879; in 1880 
name changed to Langlade; unorganized and attached to 
Shawano for judicial pean 

+ Organized in 1874 from part of Marathon; in 1875, part to 


Taylor; in 1879, part to Price. 

g In 1879, from parts of Chippewa and Lincoln. 

§ Formed in 1875 from parts of Clark, Chippewa, Lincoln, 
and Marathon, 
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ABDURRABMAN,— Ameer of Cabool, contest with Ayoob Khan, 
2, 3; favored by the British, 8; victory at Chilzina, 4; 
capture of Herat, 4, 

Adventists.—Belief of the several denominations of, 1; Sec- 
ond Advent Christian Association, convention of, 1; dec- 
laration of principles, etc., 1; Advent Christian Publica- 
tion Society, capital, receipts, sales, etc., 2. 

Afghanistan.—(For statistics, ete., see ** Annual Cyclope- 
dia,” 1880); British policy in regard to, 2; Russia’s 
interference, 2; British help Abdurrahman against 
Ayoob Khan, 2,3; spirit and course of Afghan tribes, 35 
British evacuate Candahar, 3; hostilities between forces 
of Abdurrahman and Ayoob Khan, 8; Abdurrahman’s 
victory, 4; operations of Abdul Kudus Khan, 4; surren- 
der of Herat, 4; action in Parliament as to the cost of 
the war, 362. 

Africa.— (For account of religious statistics of Africa, see 
‘‘Annual Cyclopedia,” 1879); Transvaal Republic re- 
stored to the Boers by the British Government, 4; elec- 
tion in Liberia,4; King Koffee, of Ashantee, contest 
with the British, 4; surface and population of countries 
and districts, 4. 

Agriculture.—(See Commerce and Unitep Srarzs.) 

Akkas.—Dwarf race in the valley of the White Nile, 4; the 
Dokkos probably related to the Akkas, 5. 

Alabama.—Important acts of the Legislature in regard to 
banks, 5; against carrying concealed weapons, 5; de- 
claring railroad tracks to be public highways on certain 
conditions, 5; appointment of Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners, duties and powers, 5, 6; collection of vital 
statistics, 6; suppressing tramps, 6; bills introduced into 
the Legislature, 6; laws passed, 6; statistics as to schools, 
public, normal, ete., 7; penitentiary, inmates, and crimes, 
7, 8; coal and iron in the State, 8; manufacturing 
industries, cotton-mills, etc., 8; unoccupied lands, soil, 
climate, etc., 8; taxation and revenues, 8; table of popu- 
lation (census of 1830), 8; vote of the State at presiden- 
tial election, Legislature and State officers, 9. 

Alaska.—Population, Esquimau, Indian, Aleutian, 9. 

Atmxanpur, E, B.—Colonel in United States Army, 9, 10; 
services of forty years in the army, 10 ; high character, 10. 

AuExanver 1I.—Emperor of Russia, 10 ; birth, 10; educa- 
tion and natural disposition, 10; marriage, 10; family, 
five sons and one daughter, 10; opposed advance on 
Turkey in 1853, 10; ascended the throne in 1855, bis 
sympathy with progress, 11; emancipation of the serfs, 
11; other reformatory measures, 11 ; sudden reaction, 
11; benevolence of character, 11; extension of Russian 
power in his reign, 11; antagonistic attitude toward other 
powers, 11, 12; course toward Turkey, 12; mania of 
Nihilism breaks out, 12; attempts on the Czar’s life, 125 
assassination, March 13th, at St. Petersburg, 10, 12. 

Anglican Ohurches,—List of clergy and benefices in the 


Church of England, 12; annual meeting of the Church 
Missionary Society, 12, 18; work performed, 13; an- 
nual meeting of the Society for Propagating the Gos- 
poin Foreign Parts, and work, 13; Convocation of Can- 
terbury, 13; action of the Upper and Lower House on 
questions of ritual, etc,, 13; meetings in May and July, 18; 
Convocation of York, 13, 14; the ornaments rubric, 13, 
14; appointment of royal commission to inquire into the 
constitution and working of ecclesiastical courts, 14; 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s letter on lay agency and co- 
operation, 14; annual meeting of the Society for the Lib- 
eration of Religion from State Patronage and Control, 
14; results thus far, 14; Church Defense Association 
efforts, 14; annual Church Congress, subjects discussed, 
14, 15; Mackonochie case, 15; Irish Episcopal Church 
Synod, 15; report of work, etc., 15; Church of England 
in Ceylon, steps taken toward organizing a synod, 15. 

Anglican Ritualistic Controversy.—Extent of questions at 
issue, 15; memorial to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 15, 
16; reply, 16; counter-memorial, 16; remarks of the arch- 
bishop in Convocation, 16; another memorial, 16; action 
of the courts, imprisonment of two clergymen, L. P. 
Dale and W. R. Enraght, 16, 17; both released, 17; case 
of Rey. 8. F. Green, 17; his course and claims, 17, 18; 
steps taken, 18; release not effected, 18; ecclesiastical 
courts regulation bill, 18 ; conference of ritualists on the 
Prayer-Book and rubrics, result, 18; English Church 
Union's work, 18. 

Anthropology.—Question as to the antiquity ofman in Amer- 
ica, 19; discovery of stone implements in various parts 
of the country,19; the Esquimau period, 19; measure- 
ment of African skulls and results, 19; human jaw-bone 
in Schipka Cave, in Moravia, 19, 20; discovery of a forti- 
fied camp in Spain, 20; ancient gallery of Sandefjord, 
Norway, 20; contents, 20. 

Anti-Monopoly League.— Organized in New York, 652; 
declaration of principles, 652, 653. 

Apaches.—Outbreak among, in Arizona, 853; result, 35. 

Appieton, Joun ApAMS.—American publisher and book- 
seller, 20; birth and death, 20; character, as a Christian, 
a gentleman, and a business-man, 20, 21; noble quali- 
ties, 21. 

Arbitration.—Louisiana Court of Appeals decision, 21; par- 
ticulars, 21; powers of arbitrators, 21; points not well 
settled, 21; course pursued in exchanges, boards of trade, 
ete., 21. 

Archeology.—Discoveries in Egypt, Chaldea, and Greece 
21; Maspero’s efforts and success in Egypt, 21; contents 
of a royal tomb at Thebes, 21, 22; number and value of 
the articles found, 22; explorations of Rassam at Babylon, 
Bosippa, etc., 22; interesting and valuable collection of 
antiquities (now in the British Museum), 23; excavations 
at Olympia, results, 23, 24; discoveries at Pergamon, 24; 
sent to Berlin, 24. 

Argentine Republic —President Roca's inaugural speech 
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24; text of the treaty of limits between the Argentine 
Republic and Chili, 25; population, 25; immigration and 
nationalities, 25; officers of government, army, and navy, 
26, 27; national revenue and expenditure, 27, 25; Presi- 
dent Roca’s message to Congress on the national debt, 
28, 29; gratifying evidences of steady progress, 29, 80; 
extract from President's message on state of the country, 
380, 31. 

Arkansas.—Session of the Legislature, 31; action in regard 
to finance, sale of liquors, carrying deadly weapons, ete., 
81; backward condition as to education, 31; violence and 
lawlessness, 31, 32; bands of lynchers, 82; vigorous ef- 
forts to repress intemperance and crime, 82; question of 
repudiation, 32; course proposed by the Democratic State 
Central Committee, 82; financial troubles of Arkansas 
serious, 32,33; natural advantages, 33; rich in timber- 
minerals, etc., 33, 34; railroad projects, 84; census of 
Arkansas, 34; presidential election and members of Con- 
gress, 34, 35. 

Army of the United States.—Military divisions, 85; occupa- 
tion of troops, 35; expenditures, 35; report of the Gen- 
eral of the Army, 35; calls for increase of the army, 35; 
action in the pension and record division, 35, 36, 

Arnm, Count H. von,—Death at Nice, 36; diplomatic ca- 
reer, 36. 

ARTHUR, CuESTER ALLAN.—Elected Vice-President, became 
President on Garfield’s death, 36; birth, education, prac- 
tice as a lawyer, 86; engages in polities, 36, 87; appointed 
Quartermaster General by Governor Morgan, of New 
York, 37 ; appointed Collector at New York, 37; troubles 
and success in that office, 37; nominated for Vice-Presi- 
dent at Chicago, 37; elected, 87; became President Sep- 
tember 30, 38; Cabinet, 38; calls special session of the 
Senate, October 10, 195, 196; annual message, 776. 

Astronomical Phenomena and Progress.—The sun and 
solar activity, 38; new minor planet, 88; Jupiter’s spots, 
88; six comets discovered during the year, 38, 39; Encke’s 
comet, 39; meteors of August and November, 39; motion 
of the fixed stars, 39; distribution of the variable stars, 
89, 40; gold medal of the Royal Astronomical Society, 40. 

Atlanta Exposition.—(See Exposition, ATLANTA.) 

Atomic Theory.—Mendelejoff’s periodic law, 40; table of 
atomic weight, density, and atomic volume, 41; investi- 
gations and experiments, 41, 42. (See Cuemisrry, 91, 
92.) 

Australia and Polynesia.—General statistics, 42, 43; Brit- 
ish possessions, area, population, financial condition, 43 ; 
conference at Sydney, 43; efforts toward federal union, 
43; difficulties in the way, 43, 44; favor a Court of Ap- 
peal, 44; outrages committed by the islanders in the 
South Seas, 44; Chinese immigration, 44; wheat cultiva- 
tion, 44; gold and tin mines, 44; New South Wales, 
population, revenues, railroads, 44, 45: government of 
Victoria, 45; two Houses at variance, reform bill, etc., 45; 
population, gold-mining, 46; South Australia, 46; Queens- 
land, 46; Tasmania, 46; land monopoly in New Zealand, 
46; sheep-raising, wool, ete., 46, 47; Maori outbreak 
threatened, 47; Island of Rotumah added to the British 
possessions in the Pacific, 47. 

Austro-Hungarian Monarchy.—Officers of government, 47; 
area and population, 47; population of chief cities, 47; 
the three budgets of the Austrian Empire, 47 ; revenues, 
expenditure, public debt, 48; commerce and commer- 
cial marine, 48; army and navy, 48; railreads, 48; vari- 
ance between the Constitutional party and the ministry, 
48; struggle of German and Slavic nationalities, 45, 49 ; 
the Czech party demand a new university, 49; faculties of 
Philosophy and Law established, 49 ; bill to decrease term 
of compulsory school attendance lost, 49; resignation of 
Count Coronini, 49; new five per cent loan, 49; meeting 
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of the Emperors of Austria and Germany, 495 visit of 
King and Queen of Italy to Vienna, 49; some trouble 
apprehended, 50 ; meeting of the Emperors of Germany 
and Russia, 50; sympathy with Russia on the assassina- 
tion of the Czar, 50; the Czech University movement leads 
to violence, 50; disputes on the school question, 50; de- 
struction by fire of the Czech National Theatre at Prague, 
50; marriage of the Crown Prince, 50, 51; Princess Ste- 
phanie, 51, 607; the Ring Theatre at Vienna burned, 
great loss of life, 51; Austrian census, population of 
Vienna, 51. 
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Bacon, Lronarp, D. D.—An American Congregationalist 
clergyman, 51; sketch of his life and labors, 51, 52. 

Bagtny, Joun J.—Ex-Governor of Michigan, 52; biograph- 
ical sketch, 52; his political career, 52; services as Goy- 
ernor, ete., 52, 

Bank Shares, National.—Sale and taxation of, 52 ; decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in regard to 
sale of bank shares, 52; decisions as to taxation of shares, 
52, 53. 

Laptists.—Statistics of the denomination, 58; Baptists in the 
United States, 53; statistics of the Regular Baptist 
Churches, 53; colleges, seminaries, periodicals, etc., 58; 
American Baptist Publication Society, receipts, new 
books, etc., 58; anniversary of Home Mission Society, 
53, 54; work of, 54; Iissionary Union, anniversary, 
labors in foreign lands, 54; meeting of Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, 54; mission work reported, 54; colored 
or negro Baptists in the South, 55; Seventh-Day Bap- 
tists, 55; meeting of General Conference, 55; Mission- 
ary Society, 55; Old or General Baptists of Rhode Island, 
55; the Brethren, or Tunkers, annual meeting, 55; Old- 
Order Brethren on holding fast to ancient principles, 55, 
56; Baptists of the Maritime Provinces, 56; Particular 
Baptists in Great Britain and Ireland, 56; annual meeting 
of Baptist Union, 56; reports, work, etc., 56; IMission- 
ary Society, receipts, work, etc., 56; General Baptists in 
Great Britain, 56, 57; local preachers’ conference, 57. 

BEACONSFIELD, Earl of. —(See Disrae.t, Bensamin.) 

Brrerum.—Royal family, 57; area of kingdom, population, 
Legislature, 57; public debt, immigration, commerce, 57, 
58 ; educational question in Parliament, 58; fund for ec- 
clesiastical maintenance, 58, 59; Ultramontane dispute, 
59; religious instruction in schools, 59; election registry, 
59; movement in favor of universal suffrage, 59; Bel- 
gian military organization, 60, 

Bi-Metallie Standard.—State of the question, 60; mone- 
tary conference held in Paris, 60, 61; delegates from 
fourteen governments, 61; England’s attitude of reserve, 
61, 62; questions submitted, 61; German Government's 
views, 61, 62; delegates for India and Canada, views of, 
62, 63; conference adjourns, 63; subsequent meetings, 
63, 64; Bank of England and Government views, 63, 643 
results, as given by delegates Howe and Evarts, 64; 
coinage of silver dollars, 64, 65; report of director of 
mint, 64, 65; further proceedings of conference, 287. 

Buarp, James G.—Diplomatie action in the Buzzi natural- 
ization case, 613-616; circular note on Panama Canal, 718, 
proposal for modification of Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 719 ; 
arguments addressed to the British Government, 719- 
721; draught of proposed modifications, 720. (See Peru, 
Curxt, ete.) 

Buanaui, Aveuste.—French Socialist, brief sketch of, 65. 

BLUNTSOHLI, JEAN GASPARD.—Swiss jurist and historian, 65, 

Brahmo Somaj, The.—(See “ Annual Cyclopedia” for 1879.) 
Keshub Chunder Sen, leader of the new movement, 65; 
New Dispensation inaugurated, 65; Arati ceremony, 65, 
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66; purpose and hopes of the movement, 65, 66; tenets 
set forth, 66; fifty-first anniversary, proceedings of, 66; 
extension of work, 66, 67; principles, etce., 67; reforms 
sought, 67. 

Brazil, Empire of.—(See “ Annual Cyclopedia” for 1878.) 
Royal family, officers of Government, presidents of proy- 
inces, 67; United States Minister, 68; army and navy, 
68, 69; new gunboat, 68, 69; revenue, expenditures, na- 
tional debt, commerce, 69, 70; coffee-culture, importance 
of, 70, 71; new line of steamers, 71; agriculture, 71; 
principal clauses of electoral reform bill, 71, 72; elections 
and results, 72, 73; efforts in favor of emancipation law 
of 1871, and against slave introductions, 72, 78. 

Brownine, Orvitte H.—American lawyer and statesman, 
73; sketch of life and services, 73. 

Bulgaria.—(See “ Annual Cyclopedia” for 1878.) Prince 
Alexander I, 73; area, population, etce., 73; change of 
Constitution in 1881, 78; disputes and discord between 
the Prince and the National Assembly and leaders, 73, 74; 
administration of finances, 74; Alexander summons 4 
great National Assembly, 75; course pursued, 75; views 
of the Russian and Austrian Governments, 75; intrigues 
of Russia, 75; Constitution annulled July 18th, 76. 

Boron, Joun O.—American politician and jurist, 76; born 
in Georgia, 76; admitted to the bar, 76; in Legislature 
of Tennessee, 76; service in Confederate army, 76; Sec- 
retary of United States Senate, 76. 

Bournsiwe, AMBrose E,—American general and United States 
Senator, 76; born in Indiana, 76; served in the Mexican 
War, 76; services in Federal army during the rebellion, 
76, 77; Governor of Rhode Island and United States 
Senator, 77. 

Burnsiwe, Joun.—Born in Ireland, 77; Southern millionaire, 
TT, 78; brief sketch of, 78. 

Buzz1, Prspro D.—Dispute between Spanish and American 
Governments relative to his American citizenship, 615, 
616; his case, 616; decision of the referee, 615; refusal of 
American Government to accept it, 615; position taken 
by Secretary Blaine, 616. 
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California.—Meeting of the Legislature, 73; question of re- 
pealing the débris act of the previous session, 73; effects of 
hydraulic mining, 78, 79; agricultural property destroyed, 
78; dangers ahead in Sacramento Valley, 79; reports of 
the engineers, 79; value and importance of hydraulic 
mining, 79, 80; remedies proposed, levees, cut-offs, and 
dams, 80; revenue system, 80; Board of Equalization’s 
plans, etc, 80, 81; report on adulteration of food and 
medicines, 81; extra session of the Legislature, 81, 82; 
debate on organizing, 82; report of commissioners on 
railroads, freights, fares, etc., 82; prison system and re- 
sults, 82, 83; drainage act, 83; progress of the State, 83, 
84; gold-mining, 84; wheat-crop, 84; grape-culture, 84; 
decision on taxing certificates of stock, 84; election re- 
turns, 84, 

Canal, Interoceanic.—(See PANAMA CANAL) 

Cape Colony and British South Africa.—Officers of Goy- 
ernment, 84,85; area and population, 85; Cape settle- 
ments difficult to manage, 85; Lord Carnaryon’s scheme, 
85; Boer and Zooloo wars, 85; trouble with Basutos, 85, 
86; course of the British toward the Boers in the Trans- 
vaal region, 86, 87; South African Republic, 87; courage 
and perseverance of the Boers in war with the British, 
87, 83; negotiations and settlement of difficulties, 83; 
meeting of the Cape Parliament, 88, 89; action, 88, 89; 
estimates as to the cost of the Transyaal war, 862. 

Canrtyiy, Toomas.—British author, 89; birth, early train- 
ing, literary work, 89; marriage, 89; ‘' Sartor Resartus,” 
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89, 90; removes to London, 90; further work, ‘‘ Heroes 
and Hero-Worship,” ‘French Reyolution,” ‘* Oliver 
Cromwell's Letters and Speeches,” ‘‘ Latter-Day Pam- 
phlets,” ete., 90; elected Rector of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, 90; Carlyle as a philosopher and critic, 90, 91. 

Carpenter, MArtuew H.—American jurist and statesman, 
91; born in Vermont, 91; admitted to the bar,91; United 
States Senator for Wisconsin, 91; services in Congress, 
Sis 

Census of tre United States.—(See Unirep Srates CEn- 
BUS.) 

Chemistry.—Atomie theory under discussion, 91, 92; re- 
sults thus far, 92; atomic and molecular weights, 92; 
variations in atomic value, 92; molecular weight of 
hydrofluoric acid, 92, 93; Professor Mallet’s experi- 
ments, 93; atomic weight of platinum, 93; molecular 
weights of decipium and samarium, 93; atomic weight 
of aluminum and cadmium, 93, 94; new processes, 94; 
tests for presence of hydrocarbon oils, 94; mode of ob- 
taining pure naphthalen and magnesia from magnesium 
chloride, 94; Wagner's process for determination of or- 
ganic matter in water, 94, 95; Moore’s process for sepa- 
rating nickel and cobalt from iron, 95; Chittenden and Don- 
aldson’s process for detecting arsenic in organized bodies, 
95; vegetable analysis, 95, 96; a new digestive agent, 96; 
Wurtz, on papaine, 96; report on photometric stand- 
ards, 96; colorometric estimation of carbon in iron, 97; 
Professor Eggertz’s method, 97; a new vegetable color- 
ing principle, 97; the West African wood, beth-a-barra, 
97; action of sea-water on cast-iron, $7, 98; a new min- 
eral, beegerite (Colorado), 98; alkaloid of piturie (New 
South Wales), 98; cultivation of nitric ferments, 98; re- 
lations of bacteria and various gases, 98, 99; action of in- 
organic substances on the circulation of living animals, 
99; Dr. Blake’s researches, 99; free fluorine, 99; absorp- 
tion of nitrogen by iron, 99; Remsen’s experiments, 99; 
arsenic in wall-papers, 99,100; ammonia in human sa- 
liva, 100; gum-lac from Arizona, 100; freezing-point of 
alcoholic mixtures, 100; Williams's new theory of steel, 
100, 101. 

Chili, Republic of- President and Cabinet, 101; army and 
navy, 101; revenues from various sources, 101, 102; cost 
of the war, and national debt, 102; exports and imports, 
102; commercial relations with the United States (official 
statement), 103, 104; attitude of Government toward 
Peruvian bondholders, 104; extract from President 
Pinto’s message on public affairs, 104,105. (For narra- 
tive of the war, see PERU.) 

Chili, Peru, and the United States,—(See Perv, Cit, and 
UNITED STATES.) 

China, Empire of.—Area and population, 105; population 
of chief cities, 105; foreigners in treaty ports, 105; army 
and navy, 105, 106; revenues (nothing definite known), 
exports and imports, 106, 107; commerce of the treaty 
ports, 107; railroads, etc,, 107; empress-regent, 107; war 
with Russia imminent, 107, 108; negotiations and final 
settlement of difficulties, 108; General Gordon’s views, 
108; Treaty of St. Petersburg, 108, 109; need of railroads, 
telegraphs, etc., 109; efforts to suppress use of opium, 
109, 110; harm done by the English Government, 110; 
foreign commerce, 110; opium-traffic, 703, 704; revenue 
from opium, 704; proposed suppression or restriction of 
the traffic, 703, T04. 

Chlorophy?, physiological function of, 110; Pringsheim’s ex- 
periments, 110, 111; hypochlorin, 111; apparent function 
of chlorophyl, 111. 

Clayton-Bulwer Treaty.—Provisions of treaty of 1850, be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, 716, 717. 
Cuirrorp, NatHan.—American jurist, 111; born in New 

Hampshire, 111; public services, 111; Attorney-General 
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of the United States, 111; arranges treaty of peace with 
Mexico, 112; elevated to bench of the Supreme Court, 
112; high character as a judge, 112. (See Law, Consri- 
TUTIONAL.) 


Cuinton, J, J.—Senior bishop of the Conference of the Zion 


Methodist Episcopal Church, 112; sketch of life and la- 
bors, 112. 


Colombia, Republic of.—Boundary dispute with Costa Ri- 


ca, 112; unsettled, 112, 118; President and officers o 
government, 113; revenue, expenditure, national debt, 
113; exports and imports, 113, 114; merchandise in 
transitu over Panama Railroad, 114; statistics of trade 
at Panama, Aspinwall, Cartagena, ete., 114, 115; trade with 
the United States, 115; lines of steamers from Panama 
and Aspinwall, 115, 116; railroads, ete., 116; four national 
railroads in progress, 116; general condition of affairs, 
116. 


Cowrado.—Meeting of the Legislature, 116; address of Goy- 


ernor Pitkin, 116,117; action of the Legislature, 117; Den- 
ver made the permanent seat of government, 117; remoy- 
al of the Utes and Uncompahgre Indians, 117; troubles 
arising thence, 117, 118; production of gold and silver, 
118; mining operations in Leadville and elsewhere, 118; 
coal, iron, petroleum, and other products, 118, 119; agri- 
eultural importance, 119; cattle-raising, 119; population, 
119; assessed valuation, 119,120; receipts and expendi- 
tures, 120; Colorado becoming a resort for invalids, 120. 


“iommerce and Finance, American, in 1881.—Exports of 


wheat and flour, 120, 121; other exports, 121; exports in 
excess of imports, 121; table of value of imports and ex- 
ports of merchandise, from 1861 to 1881, inclusive, specie 
values, 122; total value of imports, 122,123; table of im- 
ports and exports, with statistics as to countries, etc., 
128, 124; decline of American merchant marine con- 
tinues, 124; table, 124; cotton-crop, 124; extension of 
cotton cultivation, 125; exports, 125; work in the mills, 
activity in trade, etc., 125, 126; national banks, State 
banks, sayings-banks, etc., 126; amount of loans, capital, 
deposits, etc., 126, 127; specie reserves, 126, 127; state- 
ments of the Comptroller of the Currency, 127; total 
amount of coin and currency in the United States, 127; 
amount of silver dollars coined, 127; product of precious 
metals in the United States, 127, 128; table of product in 
various States and Territories, 128; imports of gold and 
silver, 128; stock and security markets, 128; abundance 
of money, active speculations, 126, 129; partial panic in 
Wall Street, 129; decline in stocks, 129; railroad disputes 
and troubles, 129; improvement in stock-market, 129; 
movements in regard to railroads, 130; speculative 
schemes in the summer, 130; contest of New York Cen- 
tral and other roads, 130; large and profitable invest- 
ments in railroad stocks, 120, 131; stocks and bonds for 
new lines and branches, 131; extent of new railroads in 
progress, 132; rise in values since 1878, 132; tables in 
illustration, 133. 


Compressed Air.—Injurious effect upon workmen in com- 


pressed-air chambers, 753, T54. 


Conference, International Monetary.—(See B1i-Mera.iic 


STANDARD.) 


Congregationalists.—Statistics for 1881, 183; Congregation- 


alists in the United States, 184; annual meeting of Amert- 
can Home Mission Society, 134; receipts, expenditures, 
work, 184; meeting of American Missionary Associa- 
tion, 184; its work at home and abroad, 134, 185; meet- 
ing of American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, 135; missions, laborers employed, press 
churches, etc., 185; committee on preparing new creed 
and catechism for Congregational churches, 135; work 
thus far, 135; Congregationalists of England and Wales, 
136; annual meeting of Congregational Union of Eng- 
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land and Wales, 186; address of the president, 136; 
fiftieth anniversary of the Union, 186; proceedings, etc., 
136; annual meeting of the London Missionary Soci- 
ety, 136; receipts, expenditures, work, etc., 186; Free 
Churches of France, 136; meeting of the Synod of the 
Union of Free Heangelical Churches of France, 136, 


Congress, United States.—Third session of the Forty-sixth, 


187; list of Senators and Representatives, 187, 138; 
changes, twenty-five new Senators, 192. 

In the Renate, joint resolution on the franking privi- 
loge for all official business sent through the mails by 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in Congress, 
135; motion that it go to the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads, 139; amendment, that the committee 
report back immediately, 189; privileges enjoyed by 
every clerk in a department ought not to be denied to 
members of Congress, 139; present course unjust, 189; 
franking privilege had been abused, 140; existing law, 
140, 141; resolution not strong enough to effect object 
aimed at, 141, 142; abuses under the law as it is, 141, 142; 
urgent need of a change, 142; resolution referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 142. 

Joint resolution appropriating $2,500 to meet the ex- 
penses of the International Sanitary Conference at Wash- 
ington, 142; Secretary of State’s letter, 142, 148; doubt 
as to constitutional right, 148; held to come under power 
to regulate commerce and matters connected with it, 
148, 144; “general welfare” clause in the Constitution, 
its scope and meaning, 144; Justice Story’s interpreta- 
tion, 144, 145; subject had been discussed two years be- 
fore, 145; resolution calling the’ Sanitary Conference 
quoted, 145; expenses must be paid, 145; the joint reso- 
lution adopted, 145. 

In the House, bill considered authorizing payment of 
balance due to Mrs. Page, widow of Captain H. N. Page 
(formerly in U. 8. Navy), 145; text of the bill, 145, 146; 
Mr. Page in U. 8. Navy, served with distinction, 146; 
entered Confederate service, 146; balance due at the 
time, 146; cut off by action of Congress In 1867, 146; bad 
precedent to be established by paying this claim, 146; re- 
ported on favorably by Committee on Naval Affairs, 146; 
147; a just claim, 147; ought now to be paid, 147; claims 
like this creeping into the House, 147; Captain Page's 
disloyalty to be condemned, 147, 148; law must not be 
repealed, 148; the claim is for services before the rebellion, 
and the money is justly due, 148, 149; plea for peace and 
harmony, 149; principle involved, 149, 150; petition with- 
drawn, 150; whole subject laid on the table, 151. 

In the Senate, the House bill to facilitate the refunding 
of the national debt considered, 151; Government loans 
at 5 and 6 per cent nearly due and payable, 151 ; 
large sum to be funded, 151; Secretary of the Treasury’s 
recommendation to refund $400,000,000 at 3°65 per cent, 
151; House of Representatives propose a 8 per cent 
rate of interest, 151; 84 per cent proposed, 151, 152; 
English consols at 4 and 5$ per cent, 152; nothing must 
be done tending to send our bonds below par, 152, 153; 
risk of interfering with resumption of specie payments, 
153; credit to be solidified, 153; money cheap where con- 
fidence is established, 153; argument from advanced 
value of the 4 per cent bonds, 153; section 5 of House 
bill stricken out by Senate committee, 153, 154; compul- 
sory power deprecated, 154; expenses of late refunding 
operations about three eighths of one per cent, 154; one 
eighth of one per cent may well be added, 154; a 3 
per cent interest-bearing bond advocated, 155; would 
prevent speculation by a syndicate, ete. 150; extract 
from Senate Finance Committee’s report, 155; bonds 
can be negotiated on better terms, 155; efforts of bond 
speculators, 155; question as to comparative value of 
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short and long bonds, 155, 156 ; one half per cent not to 
be thrown away, 157; lowest possible rate of interest to 
be fixed, 157; more than half the war debt paid, 157; 
heavy drafts upon the people, 157; in favor of a 10-40 
bond at3 per cent interest, 158; bonds at 84 per cent a 
bonus to the banks, 158; shortest time and lowest rate 
best, 158; amendment proposed to protect the greenback 
currency, 159; disastrous effects of forcing resumption 
of specie payments between 1873 and 1878, 159; silver 
dollar coinage restored, 159; no real resumption of specie 
payments, 159; President’s recommendation that the 
entire volume of the legal-tender notes (greenbacks) be 
retired, a monstrous proposition in the interest of the 
National Bank Association, 159, 160; sovereignty in the 
people and government supreme because established by 
the people, 160; legal-tender notes pronounced by Su- 
preme Court to be established by constitutional laws, 
160, 161; Senator Bayard’s speech quoted, 161; extract 
from Chief-Justice Marshall on question of powers of the 
Government, 161; in 1862-63 the Government in self- 
defense issued legal-tender notes, 161; Congress alone 
can declare what is money, 161, 162; extract from Su- 
preme Court’s opinions as to the Government’s power 
over the currency, 162; Congress not restricted, as the 
States are, by the Constitution, 162; Government's 
power over the coinage, 163; Supreme Court on the 
obligation of contracts, 163; ‘* war powers” of Congress 
under the Constitution, 163; power of Congress in time 
of peace, 164 ; claim that legal-tender currency is inju- 
rious to the country, 164; absurdity of this view, 164; 
the financial question not at rest, 164,165; strong Goy- 
ernment called for, only strong government is that of the 
people, 165; the bill ordered to a third reading and 
passed, 165. 

In the House, the refunding bill considered, 165; text 
of the bill, with the Senate amendments, 165, 166; amend- 
ment proposed, 166; question as to its effect on national 
banks liquidating and redeeming their U. 8. bonds, 166; 
two opposite views, 166, 167; action should be clear and 
beyond doubt as to its meaning, 167; bugbear of the ery 
as to the national banks, 167; service these banks have 
rendered to the country, 167; explanation of the fifth sec- 
tion of the bill, 167, 163; contains four provisions, relative 
to funding 5 and 6 per cent bonds at minimum rate of 
interest, the national banks being required to assist in ac- 
complishing this result, 167; after July 1st, the 3 per cent 
bonds, and no others, receivable as security for circulat- 
ing notes of national banks, 167; false construction and 
trouble caused thereby, 163; power of national banks in 
defeating legislation, 168; eighth section of Sherman’s bill 
of 1870 quoted, 168; more severe on the banks than any- 
thing in this bill, 168; claim of absolute power of Con- 
gress to legislate concerning bonds and securities, 168; 
national banks resisted and defeated proposed action, 169 ; 
quotation from Mr, Sherman’s speech on this point, 169; 
naked questionis, whether Congress or the banks shall 
finally determine the financial policy of the country, 169; 
corporations must be public agencies and not mere pri- 
vate associations, 169, 170; Chief-Justice Marshall’s views 
quoted, 170; a question of policy, not of power, as to how 
far the Government ought to go in supervision and con- 
trol of national banks, 170; sudden contraction of curren- 
cy hurtful, 170; object of fifth section of this bill to ren- 
der it impossible in the future, 170; Government has the 
right to redeem and destroy 5 and 6 per cent bonds with- 
out issuing others, but it would be bad faith to do so, 170, 
171 ; no injustice done to the banks by provisions of fifth 
section of the bill, 171; vast earnings of the national banks 
during ten years, 171; Senate amendment not concurred 
in, with Mr, Conger’s amendment, 171; Senate amend- 
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ments concurred in, and bill passed both Houses, 171 ; 
message from the President of the United States, return. 
ing the bill with his objections, 172; message ordered to 
be printed and laid upon the table, 172; no further action 
taken on the bill, 172. 

In the House, the bill to establish a board of commis- 
sioners of interstate commerce taken up, 172,173; extent 
of authority the first question, 173; Congress has power 
over commerce between States, but none over railroads as 
railroads, 178; Mr. Reagan’s substitute for the original 
pill, 173; few simple rules, no hostility to railroads, 173; 
one man should not be charged more than another; no 
rebates or drawbacks should be allowed; no pooling of 
freights, 173; no more to be charged for shorter than for 
longer distance on the same road, 173; illustrations of the 
necessity of limiting powers of railroads to make discrim- 
inations for or against certain localities, 174; railroads to 
print and post up schedule rates of freight, 174; reme- 
dies for existing evils, a civil action in behalf of parties 
aggrieved, a civil suit by a public officer, and a criminal 
remedy by indictment, 174; difficulties in the way, 174, 
175; question as to the power of the States to furnish 
remedies, 175; query as to what is or is not internal com- 
merce, 175; origin and destination fix the fact as to wheth- 
er commerce is interstate or State commerce, 175; ex- 
press provision in the bill as to this point, 176; no rates 
fixed by the bill, 176; appeal to common sense and jus- 
tice, 176; subsequently, the House refused further to con- 
sider the bill, 176. 

In the Senate, the resolution relative to the counting 
of the electoral votes for President and Vice-President of 
the United States taken up for consideration, 176; amend- 
ment reported by select committee on the state of the 
law as to this matter, 176; amendment making two tell- 
ers instead of one, 177; need of action to settle some 
points at once, 177; State of Georgia’s vote not cast on 
thesame day as the other States cast theirs, 177; grave 
question, 177; difficulties on previous occasions should 
now be provided against, 177,178; proposition to substi- 
tute ‘‘ Senate-chamber” for “ Hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives,”’ as the place for counting the electoral votes, 
178; more safe and dignified, 178, 179; amendment re- 
jected, 179; question as to whether the President of the 
Senate has the right to count the votes, 179, 180; denial 
of this right, 180; amendment offered, 180; difficulty of 
getting a law framed to settle this point, 180; partisan 
advantage in the way, 181; parties in Congress governed 
by what affects the interests of their respective candidates, 
181, 182; both Republicans and Democrats ought to join 
in fixing upon a thorough, constitutional remedy, 182; 
amendment rejected, 182; amendment of the committee 
and the resolutions as amended agreed to, 182. 

In the House, counting the electoral votes, 182; the 
Senate present, the Vice-President (Wheeler) presiding 
officer, 182; Senators Hamlin and Thurman Senate tell- 
ers, Messrs. House and Crowley the House tellers, 183; 
opening and reading of the certificates of election, be- 
ginning with Alabama, 183; vote of Georgia, the Vice- 
President's statement respecting, 183 ; tabular statement 
of the electoral vote throughout the Union, 183; tellers 
announce that James A. Garfield and Chester A. Arthur 
have received a majority of the yotes of the whole num- 
ber of the electors appointed, 184; Garfield and Arthur 
declared by the Vice-President to be elected, 184; joint 
convention ended, and the Senate returned to their cham- 
ber, 184. 

In the House, the bill for the apportionment of Repre- 
sentatives reported, 184; statements as to the basis on 
which the bill was prepared, 184; States which have 
large fractions, 184; by the present bill, Alabama, Florida, 
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Indiana, Mlinois, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Mary- 
land, New Hampshire, Ohio, Vermont, and Tennessee, lose 
one member each; Pennsylvania loses two members; 
New York loses three members; Arkansas, California, 
Jowa, Michigan, Mississippi, South Carolina, and West 
Virginia, gain one member each; Minnesota and Nebraska 
gain two members; Kansas and Texas gain three mem- 
bers, 184; bill relates not only to apportionment but to 
election of members on a different principle from the one 
heretofore adopted, 185; bill referred to the select com- 
mittee on the census, 185; losses and gains to the States 
according to the number fixed upon as the number of 
members of the House, 185; Cox, of New York, intro- 
duces a bill for apportionment, read first and second time, 
referred to joint select Committee on the Census, 185; 
text of the bill, 185; number proposed, 301, committee’s 
substitute (majority) fixes 311 and (minority) 319 as the 
apportionment, 185; text of the bill and report, 185, 186; 
minority’s amendment, in the nature of a substitute, 
text of, 186; amendment offered making 307 the num- 
ber, 186; importance of the question to be settled, 186; 
gains and losses to the States according to the number 
adopted, 186, 18ST; on basis of 301, political gains to Dem- 
ocratic States six, other States two; on a basis of 311, 
Democratic States gain twelve, other States six; on a basis 
of 319, Democratic States gain thirteen, other States thir- 
teen, 187; on basis of 301 and 311, Southern States gain; 
on basis of 319, gains between North and South equal, 
187; element of qualification in yoters not to be lost 
sight of, 188; question as to the effect of the fourteenth 
amendment of the Constitution (asked by Mr. Cox, of 
New York), 188; answer given by the Supreme Court in 
1879, 188; appropriate legislation authorized, 188; lan- 
guage of the court quoted, 188, 189 ; no apportionment 
bill by this Congress desirable, 189; special committee to 
report to next Congress thought best, 189; dangerous 
subject to meddle with, 189,190; power of Congress to 
regulate elections of Representatives, 190 ; views of the 
States on this provision of the Constitution, 190; jealousy 
of Federal interference, 190, 191; no necessity of passing 
this law now, 191 ; larger number advocated as reasonable 
and right in the popular branch of government, 192; the 
pumber 319 fixed upon by vote of the House, 192; (no 
action was taken on it in the Senate), and the session 
closed March 3d. 

Special session of the Senate, March 4 to May 20, 192; 
Vice-President Arthur in the chair, list of changes and 
new members, 192; Senate equally divided, 37 Repub- 
licans, 837 Democrats, and 2 Independents, 192; President 
Garfield’s Cabinet appointments confirmed, 192, 193; dif- 
ficulties in organizing the Senate, 193; caucus meetings, 
etc., 193; Democratic list of committees opposed by 
Republicans, 193; course adopted by Senator Davis (In- 
dependent) as to Judiciary Committee, 193; Senator Ma- 
hone (Independent) charged with bad faith, 193 ; Demo- 
cratic list rejected by casting vote of Vice-President, 193 ; 
Republican list of committees adopted, 193; contest of 
the two parties in selecting officers of the Senate, 193; 
Senator Davis voted with Republicans, speeches were 
made, criminations and recriminations followed, and the 
whole month of April spent in the contest, 193, 194; Re- 
publican caucus, 194 ; nominations by the President, 194; 
W. H. Robertson nominated for Collector of Customs at 
port of New York, 194; Senator Conkling’s opposition, 
and the trouble thence arising, 194; efforts toward set- 
tling difficulty between the President and Conkling un- 
availing, 194 ; executive session, May 4th, 194; Conkling 
charges Garfield with bad faith, 194; Stanley Matthews 
confirmed as Justice of the Supreme Court, 194; resigna- 
tion of the New York Senators, Conkling and Platt, 195; 


reasons alleged for this step, 195; Robertson’s appoint- 
ment confirmed, 195; other appointments confirmed, 
195; W. E. Chandler rejected as Solicitor-General, 195; 
Senate adjourned, 195, 

Second special session of the Senate, October 10 to 
October 25, 195, 196; called by President Arthur, 195; 
special purpose, clection of a president of that body, the 
Vice-President having become President by President 
Garfleld’s death, 195; renewed troubles in organizing, 
195; the Democrats select Senator Bayard as candidate for 
the office of president, pro tempore, 195; opposed by the 
Kepublicans, who selected Senator Anthony, 195; Sen- 
ator Edmunds’s motion to admit the three new Senators 
before acting voted down, 195; new Senators sworn in, 
195; Bayard elected, 195; standing committees contin- 
ued, 195; Senator Davis elected president pro tempore 
of the Senate, 195, 196; accepts the position, 196; nomi- 
nation of C. J. Folger as Secretary of the Treasury con- 
firmed, 196; contest over postmastership at Lynchburg, 
Virginia, 196; protests against compelling attendance of 
absent members in order to produce a quorum, 196; the 
Senate adjourned. 

ConkLinG, Roscozr.—Resignation from the Senate, 644; let- 
ter in justification, 644-646, 

Connecticut.—Meeting of the Legislature, 196; L. W. Coe, 
President of the Senate, W. C. Case, Speaker of the 
House, 196 ; Governor Bigelow inaugurated, 196 ; message 
to the Legislature, 196; constitutional amendments rati- 
fied by the people, 196; sanitary condition of the State not 
very good, 196; the Governor's remarks on the manufac- 
turing industries of the State, 196; finances in satisfactory 
condition, 196, 197; receipts, expenditures, State debt, 
etc., 196, 197; savings-banks, 196, 197 ; railroad operations 
and success, 197; educational affairs in good condition, 
197, 198; hospitals, reform and industrial schools, State- 
Prison management, 197, 198; State militia, excursion to 
Yorktown, etc., 198 ; the Legislature urged to redistribute 
the State, 198; action in consequence, 198; complaints of 
Democratic papers, 19S ; chief acts of the Legislature, new 
election Jaw, reducing tax on mutual life-insurance com- 
panies and on the State tax in general, ordering fire-es- 
capes in certain cases, inereasing the judges’ salaries, etc., 
198, 199; appropriations to public institutions, 199; elec- 
tion of U.S. Senator, 199 ; of members of Legislature, 199. 

Constitution.—Condemnation of the famous frigate, 620 ; 
her history, 621. 

Constitutional Law.—Its recent progress, 475, 

Costa Rica, Republic of.—President, Vice-President, and 
Cabinet, 199; Costa Rican and American Ministers, 199 ; 
extract from letter (August, 1881) giving summary of 
financial, agricultural, and railroad matters for the year, 
199; prospect of improvement, 199, 200; treaty between 
Colombia and Costa Rica securing European arbitration 
as to disputed territory on the Isthmus, 200. 

Cotton.—Increase very great, but of small moment compared 
with capabilities of expansion, 200; the United States 
produces four fifths of the cotton grown in the world, 
200; product of other countries (as India and Egypt) 
diminishing, 200; average cotton-crop, can be doubled 
and increased in some regions tenfold, 200; consumptive 
capacity of the world can be multiplied, 200 ; improved 
methods of cultivating and handling cotton suggested by 
Mr. Atkinson, 200; cotton exhibition at Atlanta, Georgia, 
in aid of this object, 200; need of more efficient helps for 
gathering of cotton, 200; the cotton-pickers invented, 
and hand-picking, 200; description of hand-pickers, and 
how used, 200; pneumatic tube connected with an ex- 
haust-pump or fan, 200; an electric cotton-picker, 200, 
201; description of, 201; pneumatic picker working au- 
tomatically, 201; other patented modes of working, 201; 
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prevention of cotton-worm ravages, efforts of the last ten 
years, 201; annual loss to the country from this pest be- 
tween 1865-79, 201; natural history of the cotton-worm, 
appears early, size of eggs, rapid growth, exceedingly 
prolific, 201; method of destroying recommended, 201; 
how the poison is applied, sprinklers and sifters, slit and 
lip nozzles, rotary nozzles, cyclone nozzles, 201; four 
kinds of machines for spreading poison, viz., brush- 
throwers, rotary fan-blowers, bellows-blowers, squirting- 
machines, 201; foree-pump tried, automatic sprinkler, 
201, 202; flexible fork, success of, 202; pyrethrum, vege- 
table poison against cotton-worm, to be introduced into 
the United States, 202; cotton-manufacture expected to in- 
crease in the Southern States, 202; grounds of this expec- 
tation in saving cost of packing and transport, etc., 202 ; 
estimate of cost in sending to the North, $14.90 per bale, 
202; about $100,000,000 spent in baling, transportation, 
ete,, in 1879, 202; water-power in the South costs about 
half what steam-power does in the North, state of atmos- 
phere, too, more fayorable in the South, 202, 


Cyprus, Island of.—Size compared with other Mediterranean 


islands, 202; length and surface in square miles, 202; 
population at the beginning of the Christian era, 202; 
present population, 202; the principal cities, 202. 


D 


Dakota.—Area and population of the Territory, 202; lies 


north of Nebraska and west of Minnesota and Iowa, 202; 
divided into ninety-five counties, Yankton the capital, 
202; agriculture in some counties much improved, 202, 
203; Cass County and Red River, 202, 203; statement as 
to population and land under culture in Traill, Barnes, 
Stutsman, Kidder, and Burleigh Counties, 203; the Che- 
yenne and James Rivers, 203; Bismarck (Kidder Coun- 
ty), terminus of Northern Pacific Railroad, 203; fine 
region of country, 203; the “Great American Desert,” 
203; the Heart River and vicinity, 208,204; region from 
the Little Missouri to the Yellowstone River, 204; Dal- 
rymple’s large farm (75,000 acres), 204; process of culti- 
vation and yield of wheat, 204; prices of staple articles, 
horses, oxen, ete., 204. 


Davies, Henry E.—American jurist and judge, 204; born in 


Connecticut, studied law, admitted to the bar in Utica, 
New York, removed to New York city, 204; served as 
alderman, was elected to Supreme Court and Court of 
Appeals, 205; energy, integrity, industry, 205. 


Deichman Protocol.—Proposed treaty with Colombia to 


give military control of Panama Canal to United States, 
117, 718. 


Delarware.—B8ession of the Legislature, 205; State debt refund- 


ed, 205; action in regard to national banks refusing to pay 
State taxes, 205; proposition to pay government officers by 
salaries in place of fees, 205; act in relation to free schools, 
205; State Board of Education, 205; attention called by 
the Governor to alleged bribery, ete., at recent elections, 
205, 206; act passed ‘to secure free elections,” provis- 
ions of, 206; list of principal acts and joint resolutions 
of the Legislature, 206; joint resolution of sympathy 
with Ireland, 206; Bayard re-elected United States Sena- 
tor, 206; report of State Commissioner on Insurance, 
206, 207; tabular statement of the condition of schools, 
207; schools for colored children, 207; action as to the 
Yorktown celebration, 207; growth of the State in popu- 
lation since 1812, 207; loses one representative in Con- 
gress by recent apportionment act, 207. 


Denmark.—The royal family, 207; the ministry, 208; area 


and population, 208; revenue, expenditures, national 
debt, 208; army and navy, 208; statistics as to com- 
merce, 208, 209; railroads, newspapers, telegraphs, ete., 
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209; contest in the Legislature, the ministry and Second 
Chamber on the one side and the Popular Chamber on 
the other, 209; Parliament dissolyed a number of times 
by the ministry and the King, 209, 210; people resolute 
in re-electing radical members, 210 ; Lower House refuse 
to yote appropriations demanded, 210; struggle not yet 
ended, 210; political-econdition of Denmark peculiar, rise 
of popular power, 210, 211; largely an agricultural people, 
211; conflict of classes, 211; land system and its changes, 
211; three fourths of the land held by 70,000 yeomen, 
211; peasant proprietors, 211; landlord class, 211; laws 
and regulations in regard to land tenure, 211; iron-clads, 
etc., 212; banishment of Schleswig-Holstein-Augusten- 
burg family revoked, 212; public officers, 212. 

Icelandic Legislature meets, 212; progress of the coun- 
try in liberty and independence, 212. 

Drvii1e, Ertenne Henri SAINTE-CLAIRE.—French chemist, 
212; born in St. Thomas, West Indies, went to France 
early in life, 212; Professor of Chemistry in Paris, 212; 
studies and services in this department, 212. 

Diplomatic Correspondence.—(See NATURALIZATION Pa- 
PERS, PANAMA CANAL, and Prrv, Cur, and Unirep 
STATES.) 

Disability of the President.—(See Inaprirry on DisaBit- 
ITY OF THE PRESIDENT.) 

Disciples of Christ—Annual meeting of the General Chris- 
tian Missionary Conyention, 212,213; receipts from vari- 
ous sources, work accomplished, co-operation of State 
societies, etc., 213; Foreign Christian Missionary Socie- 
ty’s receipts and expenditures, 213; report in fayor of 
extending the work, 213; the Christian Woman’s Board 
of Missions, its work, 213; meeting of Churches in Eng- 
land, 213. 

Disrarwi, Bensamin.—Earl of Beaconsfield and twice Prime 
Minister of England, 213; position and character as a poli- 
tician, 213; a Conservative by nature, but far-seeing as 
to progress, 214; leading spirit in uplifting British aris- 
tocracy, 214; in foreign politics lost and won great bat- 
tles, 214; reasserted at Berlin England’s authority in the 
councils of Europe, 214; sudden fall from power, 214; 
bold course toward Russia, 214; acquisition of Cyprus, 
214; raised to the peerage, 214; result of elections in 
1880, 214; disappointment of his last years, 215. 

Dominion of Canada.—Session of Parliament, 215; Pacific 
Railway contract, 215; proposition of Canadian capital- 
ists, 215; struggle in Parliament over this subject, 2153 
terms subsequently agreed upon, 215; Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company organized, 215; about 600 miles of 
road completed, whole length from Halifax to Buzzard In- 
let about 4,500 miles, 216; branch lines, 216; regulations 
as to sale of lands, 216; plan for placing impoverished 
Trish tenant farmers on unoccupied lands of the Domin- 
ion, 216; bill for extending boundaries of Manitoba, 216; 
revenues and expenditures, 216, 217; imports and ex- 
ports, 217; effects of the protective tariff arrangements, 
217; falling off of imports from the United States, in- 
crease from Great Britain, 217, 218; results as to ex- 
ports, tabular statements, 218; grain-crops good, 218; 
lobster-canning, 218, 219; exports of coal, 219; statistics 
of crime, 219; prohibition movement and results, 219; 
militia force, 219; post-ofiice savyings-banks, 219; emi- 
gration into the United States, immigration from the 
United States into Canada, 219, 220; representation of 
provinces in the Dominion Parliament, 220; population 
of provinces and chief cities, 220; steamboat disaster on 
the Thames River, 220, 221; fire in Quebec, 221; princi- 
pal acts of the Ontario Parliament, 221; judicature act, 
221; expenditures, revenues, and debt of Ontario, 221; 
debt of Quebec, 221; session of Manitoba Legislature, 
222; agricultural capabilities of British Columbia, min- 
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eral resources, etc., 222; Columbia Legislature, 222; rey- 
enue, expenditures, and debt of Newfoundland, 222. 


DuFAURE, JULES ARMAND STANISLAS.—French ex-minister, 


222; last of the statesmen of the time of Louis Philippe, 
222: education, admitted to the bar, work as a statesman 
for half a century under the yarious changes of Govern- 
ment in France, 222, 223; never popular, but always 
honest, shrewd, and reliable, 223, 


Dynamite Manufacture.—Action of the French Academy of 


Sciences in regard to, 223; old method dangerous, 223; 
new process of Messrs, Boutiny and Foucher, 223; ad- 
vantages of, 223. 


E 


Earth- Worms.—Darwin's investigations into the subject, 224; 


genera few, species not accurately distinguished, 224; di- 
agrams of the earth-worm’s structure and operations in 
various ways, 224-227 ; description of the body of an earth- 
worm, 224; sensations, intelligence, modes of working, 
224, 225; tower-like castings, earth brought up, results, 
225, 226; vegetable mold, 226; amount brought up by 
worms annuaily, 226; examples of action in old Roman 
ruins at Silchester and Abinger, 226, 227; contribute to 
disintegration of rocks, and denudation of the land, 227; 
value of their help in various ways, 227, 228. 


Eaton, W. W.—Senator from Connecticut, 137; on counting 


the electoral yotes, 179-182. 


Ecuador, Republic of.—President and officers of govern- 


ment, 228; distracted condition of the country, expendi- 
tures greatly exceeding revenue, 228; extract from pro- 
ceedings of English bondholders as to the national debt 
and its extinction, 228; value of imports at the port of 
Guayaquil, 229; tabular statement of exports, 229; ex- 
ports to and imports from the United States, 229; ship- 
ping movements at Guayaquil, table of, 229. 


Education, Technical, in Saxony.—Mr. Felkin’s descrip- 


tion of Chemnitz’s schools for artisans, etc., 229; the 
writer a resident and mannfacturer in Chemnitz, 2303 
industry and population of the town, 230; education in the 
elementary schools, 230; who attend them, and course of 
instruction, 280; the three technical schools, viz., the 
Technical Institute, the Higher Weaving School, and the 
Agricultural School, 230; how supported and managed, 
230; subjects studied, fees, age of students, 230, 281; 
school for foremen, and art-school, 231; Higher Weaving 
School most important, has students from all parts of 
Europe, 231; comparative estimate of wages in Germany 
with those in other countries, 231. 


Egypt—Khedive of, 231; area and population of Egyptian 


territory and of Egypt proper, 281; number of foreigners, 
231; population of chief cities, 231; improved financial 
condition, 231 ; debt, receipts, and expenditures, 231; army 
and navy, 231; commerce, imports, and exports, 281, 282; 
receipts and expenses of Suez Canal Company, 231, 232; 
railroads and post-offices, 232; steps for liquidating na- 
tional debt, 232; difficulties in the way, and result, 232, 
233; enormous burden of debt, 233; reforms in government 
due largely to Riaz Pasha, 283; efforts to arrange as to 
taxes, survey, etc., of land ineffectual, 233 ; time for pay- 
ment of taxes, and tax-gatherers, 233; tariffregulated, 233, 
234; compulsory service, 234; steps toward extending edu- 
cation among the Fellahs, 234; the Khedive and others on 
the civil list, 234; cost of the army and navy, 234; National 
Board of Education, 234; prison management, judicial 
arrangement, etc., very defective, 234; some improve- 
ment in the native population, 284; land companies, etc., 
234; extensive counterfeiting operations, 2345 small ex- 
tent of lower Nile Valley and Delta compared with entire 
dominions, 234, 235; slave-traffic not yet suppressed, 
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235; foreign governmental control, 235; France and 
England chose two comptrollers, Austria and Italy four 
commissioners of public debt, 235; natives restive, Khe- 
dive waiting for better times, 285, 236; Egypt the ward 
of fourteen governments by no means acting in harmony, 
236 ; France and England have the firmest grasp, 2363; na- 
tional moyement against the Sultan and foreign domina- 
tion, 236; mutiny of troops at Cairo, 286; causes and re- 
sults, 236; change of Minister of War, 236 ;'‘Ahmed Araby 
Bey leader of the native cause, 236, 287 ; efforts in behalf 
of justice and reform, 237; plans to unseat Riaz Pasha, 
237; troops under Araby Bey march to the palace and de- 
mand the dismissal of the ministry, 237; success of the 
reyolt, 237; Sherif Pasha and the new ministry, 237, 238; 
scheme of military expedition into Egypt by outsiders, 
238; intrigues of the Sultan and the dream of Panis- 
lamism, 238; England and France fayor good govern- 
ment under due submission to Turkey, 288; scheme for 
local judiciary, 238; the paper “ L’Egypte” suppressed, 
238; national party demand constitutional government 
and a House of Representatives, 238, 239; Assembly of 
Notables elected by enthusiastic vote, 239; the Dosseh 
fanaticism interdicted, 239. 


Electricity, Recent Theories of.—J. ©, Maxwell’s theory 


that light is an electrical vibration, 239; ground for this 
theory, static and kinetic states of electric energy, 239; 
velocity of light-rate, of transmission of an electro-mag- 
netic wave-disturbance, 239; two great groups of phe- 
nomena, 239; great service of Maxwell, 239; Faraday 
suspected light and electricity to be related, 239; result 
of his labors, 239; main fact, the identical value of the 
velocity of light and the constant expressing the rate at 
which magnetic waye-disturbance would travel, 239; 
some phenomena not yet explained, 239, 240; experiments 
of Helmholtz and others support this theory, 240 ; views 
of Thompson, Jamin, and other physicists, 240; hold 
electricity to be a third entity, distinct from matter and 
from energy, 240; ifso, it would fulfill all functions as- 
cribed to interstellar and intermolecular ether, 240; light 
would then be a vibration of this elastic medium, 240; 
heat explained in this connection, 240; phenomena of 
radiant energy, 240; behavior of electricity like an in- 
compressible fluid, 240; electrification of the earth rela- 
tively to the surrounding space, 240, 


Elements, Composite Nature of the.—Most of the chemical 


elements held to be compound bodies, 240; allresolyable 
into simple gases, or perhaps one single ultimate form of 
matter, 240; the many forms of matter assumed to have 
been progressively developed, 240 ; the so-called elements 
resist all efforts to decompose them, 240; enter in definite 
proportions into chemical compounds, 240; expectation 
of discovering the compound character of some of the 
substances on the earth, 241; what can not be taken for 
granted, 241; heat developed by molecular particles, 241 ; 
universal law, mutual attraction of bodies, 241; primary 
gases, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, 241; discovery of 
oxygen in the sun, 241; nebular spectra, 241; an un- 
known element, 241; theory as stated by Mr. L. F. 
Ward, 241, 242; what the theory accounts for and 
explains, 242; interstellar ether, 242 ; evolution in all 
known forms of matter, 242; hypothesis of variable mo- 
lecular groupings, 242; allotropism, how explained, 242; 
phenomena of polymerism, 242; bright lines in the spec- 
tra, 242; brightest stars only few prominent lines, 242 ; 
fluted spectra, 242; spectrum analyses of Lockyer, 243; 
Jatest theories of spectroscopy, 243 ; different types of 
spectra show relative complexity of molecules, 243. 


Elevated Railroads, New York,—Consolidation, 6595; legal 


contests, 659, 660. 


Engineering.—Vast engineering works in progress, 243 ; 
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channel tunnel under Dover Straits, 243; the Arlberg 
Tunnel through the Alps, 243; canal through the Isthmus 
of Corinth, 243; canals to shorten ocean trade-routes, 
244; ship-canals in the far East, 244; Arlberg Tunnel im- 
portant to Austria, 244; the Panama ship-canal, Tehuan- 
tepec ship-railroad, the Florida, the Chesapeake and 
Delaware, and the Cape Cod ship-canals, 244; other proj- 
ects, 244; navigation of the Danube to be improved, 
244; plan to connect the Baltic and the Black Sea, 244 ; 
cheapness of water routes compared with railroads, 244, 
245; large expenditures in France in harbor and river 
improvements, canals, ete., 249; Dutch and Belgian ac- 
tivity and energy, 245 ; suspension-bridge over the East 
River, New York, nearly completed, 245; tunnel under 
the Hudson, 245; suspension-bridge at Niagara renewed, 
245; description of the work performed, 245; improve- 
ments effected, 246 ; new iron light-house in Chesapeake 
Bay, off Cape Henry, 246; experiments of Pictet, of Ge- 
neva, for improving naval construction, 246; Edoux’s new 
system of mountain railroad, 246 ; inclined railroad at the 
Giessbach, on Lake Brienz, Switzerland, application of 
the water-balance system, 246; plan for elevated railroad 
around Vienna, 247; Arlberg Tunnel, progress of the 
work, comparative cost, etc. 247; ventilation of long 
tunnels a difficult problem not yet solved, 248; Mont 
Cenis Tunnel badly ventilated, 248; schemes for meeting 
the difficulties, 248 ; the Leggestein spiral tunnel on the 
St. Gothard Railroad, 248; completion of the St. Gothard 
Tunnel, 248; experiments on British Channel Tunnel, 
248, 249; the Severn Tunnel, 249; restoration of ancient 
aqueduct to supply Bologna, 249; method of destroying 
garbage by fire, practiced in Leeds and other towns in 
England, 249; steam tug-boats for canals, invented by 
P. Jacquel, 250; Hell-Gate improvements for access to 
New York Harbor, removal of Flood Rock, 250 ; deserip- 
tion of the work, progress, cost, etc., 250; the Madras 
breakwater, failure of the Parkes plan, 250 ; the Colombo 
breakwater, Coode’s plan, 250, 251; excavations for Pana- 
ma Canal, 251; climate bad for workmen, 251; work of 
reclaiming swamp-lands around Lake Okechobee, Florida, 
2515 proposed drainage canal to Caloosahatchie River in 
aid of the work, 251. 


Engines, Solar.—Experiments for utilizing the sun’s heat 


for generating steam to work mechanical motors, 251; 
when coal-beds are exhausted, solar heat alone is left, 251 ; 
estimate of the sun’s heat on the earth, and force if it 
ean be utilized, 251 ; Mouchot’s experiments to obtain 
motive-power through the sun’s heat, 251, 252. 


Ewangelical Association.—Summary of its statistics for 


1831, 252. 


Exhibition of Electricity at Paris.—Large and important 


display, number of countries represented, 252; the chief 
feature, electric lighting, the lamps used, machines for 
generating current, 252; display of lamps of the are and 
incandescent type, 252; Edison’s system shown in de- 
tail, 252, 253; other incandescent lamps, 258; Thomson’s 
calculation of conditions for transmitting water-power 
from Niagara to Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Mon- 
treal, 253; the dynamo-machines of Gramme or Siemens, 
Faure’s storage battery, 253; the Gramme machine de- 
scribed, 253; the Hopkinson, Biirgin, and other machines, 
253, 254; the condensing battery of Faure, 254; second- 
ary batteries of Planté and Ritter, 254; principle of a 
secondary battery, 254; material agent used in storing 
electrical force, 254 ; Thomson's automatic device, when 
a Faure battery is connected with a dynamo, for taking 
up the surplus electricity, 255; the Siemens electrical 
railroad in Berlin, 255; first practical application of élec- 
tricity to locomotion, 255; Tresca’s experiments on ap- 
plication of electricity to plowing, 255; Menier’s plowing- 
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machine, 255; electric brake invented by Achard, 255; use 
of the Gramme machine in the rock-drill, 255 ; important 
improvement in telegraphy, 255; Gray’s harmonic tele- 
graph between Boston and New York, 255, 256; the 
multiple type-printing telegraph of Baudot, 256; im- 
proyement on Edison and Hughes’s printing telegraphs, 
256; six messages sent on one wire at the same time 
at the rate of twenty-three words a minute each, 256; 
method in use in the instruments of Caselli and D’Ar- 
lingcourt, 256; advantages of Edison’s autographic tele- 
graph, 256; mode of working and result, 256; the photo- 
phone is a telephone in which a beam of light takes 
the place of a metallic conductor, 257; structure of, 
257; the rare element selenium (of the sulphur group), 
257; conductivity of, 257; method of utilizing, so as to 
transmit effect of sounds, as human speech, 257; reso- 
nance of various substances under action of intermittent 
light, 257; few changes in telephones, 257; the micro- 
phone, 257, 258; the pantelephone, 258; Dolbear’s speak- 
ing telephone, 258; Herz’s improvement in constructing 
telephones, 258; arc-lamp, meaus of improving, 258; re- 
cent progress, 258 ; meteorograph, use of, 258; incandes- 
cent filament lamps, 258, 259; international standard of 
electrical measurement, as agreed upon by congress of 
electricians, 259. 


Explosions, Boiler, Causes and Prevention of.—Experi- 


ments in exploding a boiler filled with water, 259; com- 
mon explanation (the low-water theory) held to be in- 
sufficient, 259; government experiments, 259; Lawson’s 
view and experiments, 259, 260; pressure needed to burst 
the boiler, success of the experiment, 260; value of the 
test thus applied as showing constant danger of boiler- 
explosions, 260. 


Exposition, International Cotton, at Atlanta, Georgia.— 


Address of Mr. E. Atkinson in the Senate-chamber at 
Atlanta, in October, 1880, 260; notes defects in present 
mode of dealing with raw cotton, and suggests improve- 
ments, 260; recommendations as to proposed exposition, 
260; steps taken in consequence, 260, 261; Mr. Kimball's 
visit to the chief cities North and West, 261; names of 
gentlemen obtaining a charter for ‘‘ The International Cot- 
ton Exposition,” capital, shares, ete , 261; first exposition 
to be from October 5 to December 31, 1881; officers of the 
organization, 261; finance committee, 261 ; the Legislature 
of Georgia decline making an appropriation in aid of exposi- 
tion, 261; influence and activity of the press in favor, 262 ; 
preparations, exhibitors very numerous, zeal and energy 
displayed, 262; exposition formally opened, 262; build- 
ings and grounds, 262; size of main building, the agri- 
cultural hall, and other buildings for exhibiting carriages, 
minerals, works of art, etc., 262; space covered by build- 
ings, and cost, 263; cotton-plants near the grounds, 263 ; 
hotel created, 265; classification of exhibits, 263; mineral 
and metallurgical products, tools, implements, and ma- 
chinery, manufactures in general, textile manufactures’ 
home and social improvements, forest and agricultural 
products, 263; system of awards, judges appointed, cer- 
tificates of merit, etc., 263; over 1,800 exhibits, all Ameri- 
can, with very few exceptions, 263, 264; not exclusively 
“cotton” exposition, 264; agricultural implements and 
machinery, very numerous and various, as plows, har- 
rows, pulverizers, choppers, cotton-pickers, etc., 264; good 
lessons to Southern farmers, 264; prize given to the Chica- 
go screw pulverizer and seeder, 264; other prizes, 264; the 
cotton-worm-killer, 264, 265; cotton-gins exhibited, great 
advance on Whitney’s original machine, 265; machines 
for cleansing cotton very valuable, 265; the ‘‘ grand prize 
of the exposition” given to Ralston’s cotton-cleaner, 265 ; 
great value of this machine, 265; cotton-presses, 265. 
Komp’s manure-spreader, 265, 266; description of, 266; 
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machines for utilizing cotton-seed, milling, grinding, etc. 
266; value of oil expressed, 266; cost of oil-mill, 266; 
barbed-wire fencing material, 266; great improvement 
on the old style of rail-fence, etc., 266, 267; hulling-ma- 
chines for rice, 267; great variety and value of machines 
exhibited, 267; minerals and woods, exhibit very inter- 
esting and instructive, 267; the collections to be preserved, 
267; steam-engines, etc., 267; large variety of engines 
from various parts of the country, 267; other machines, 
tools, carriages, etc., 267, 268; textile manufactures, vast 
collection of, from all quarters, as cotton yarns, cloths, 
prints, linens, muslins, and the like, 268; “ potentialities 
of the future” great, 268; progress of skill and enterprise 
at the South, 268; some Chinese and Japanese garments, 
268; silk display, 268; machines for textile manufacturing 
very numerous, 268; interesting miscellaneous exhibits, 
268; the art-gallery display not of much account, 268; 
rich display of watches, jewelry, precious stones, etc., 
268, 269; several exhibits of pianos, organs, and the like, 
269; agricultural products well represented, as cotton, 
corn, rice, sugar-cane, fruits, tobacco, ete., 269; the cot- 
ton prize of $1,000 closely contested, 269; a Mississippi 
bale from near Panola the winner, 269; other prizes, 269; 
a bale of dressed jute exhibited, 269; the Kansas pagoda 
of samples of products of her fields, gardens, and or- 
chards, 269, 270; samples of East India and other cotton, 
270; special weekly exhibitions, of cattle and mules, 
sheep and swine, dogs, poultry, and dairy products, 270 ; 
convention of planters, various meetings, visitors, etc., 
270; exposition closed last day of the year, with appro- 
priate formalities, 270; the Governor’s speech at the 
winding up, 270; in view of the difficulties in the way, the 
exposition a great success, 270, 271; great value to the 
South and Southwest as a stimulus, 270, 271; beneficial to 
all the States by bringing people together, to interchange 
ideas, opinions, courtesies, etc., 271; financial result 
shows some $20,000 to be distributed among stockhold- 
ers, 271; probably in the end not so much, 271; the 
buildings and land purchased by a company, for the 
purpose of establishing a cotton-mill, with 10,000 
spindles, etc., named the “ Exposition Cotton Mills,”’ 
271. 

ELye-sight, its Defects and Treatment.—Great attention to 
this subject of late years, 271 ; the eye like the camera of 
the photographer, but vastly superior, 271 ; description 
of the human eye, the retina, optic nerve, nerve-threads, 
perfection of its movements, rapidity, wide sweep, etc., 
271, 272; most important difference between the eye and 
the camera is in the means of adjusting the instrument 
to the reception of light from near and remote ob- 
jects, 272; mode of action of the camera lenses, mode 
of adjustment of the eye entirely different, 272; the 
eyeball and its fluids, 272; crystalline lens back of the 
iris, 272; radiating elastic bands, action of, 272; mus- 
cular fibers, their action, 272; investigations into the 
method by which the power of vision is adjusted to 
various distances, 272; Professor Helmholtz’s instrument 
for measuring curvatures of the crystalline lens, 272; 
cause of failing sight, 272; age brings inability to form a 
clear picture of objects, 272; artificial lenses supply the 
deficiency, varying in convexity according to the needs of 
the eye, 272; spectacles should be resorted to in time, 
273; advice of Mr. Carter and Dr. Harlan, 273; short 
sight (myopia) and how remedied, 273; causes of near- 
sightedness, bad light in school-rooms, close confinement, 
impure air, etc., 278; astigmatism, glasses used for, 273 
structural defect of the eye, as cataract, how treated, 273, 
274; Helmholtz on optical imperfections, 274; eyes of 
new-born infants need care, 274; artificial light compared 
with daylight in effect on the eyes, 274; some good ad- 
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vice as to day and night work, 274; Mr, Carter's view as to 
to colored glasses and their use, 274. 


EF 


Fatkland Islands.—Location and number, 274 ; great prog- 
ress during the last ten years, 274; imports, exports, pop- 
ulation, 274; balance of trade largely in fayor of the col- 
ony, 274, 975, 

Fertilizers.—Necessity of these in the older States, 275; 
guano, phosphates, potash salts, and the like, indispensa- 
ble, 275; largely used in the Atlantic and Middle States, 
275; also in Southern and some Western States, 275; es- 
timate, in tons, of commercial fertilizers used, 275; what 
these are, 275; date of beginning of the trade in, 275; Lie- 
big’s “Chemistry applied to Agriculture” very valuable 
toward science of agriculture, 275; ingredients in ferti- 
lizers, 275; nitrogen (ammonia), how and whence ob- 
tained, 275; phosphoric acid, materials for, 275, 276; pot- 
ash, chiefly from German potash salts, 276; present 
sources, character, and prospective supply of commer- 
cial fertilizers, 276; nitrate of soda, obtained from Tara- 
paca, in Northern Chili, between the Andes and the 
ocean, 276; vast deposits there, 276; first shipments in 
1820 and 1830; Government allows only 4,500,000 tons to 
be annually exported, 276; sulphate of ammonia, obtained 
largely in the gas-manufacture, 276; animal refuse, as 
dried blood, meat, and scraps, etc., obtained from slaugh- 
ter-houses, 276; fish-scrap, fish-guano, refuse after ex- 
tracting oil from menhaden fish, 276; process of manu- 
facturing, 276 ; extent and value of this industry, 277; 
Peruvian guano, great value as a fertilizer, what it is, 277 ; 
early use in Peru, largely used in Europe and America 
during the last forty to fifty years, 277 ; phosphatic guanos 
and rock phosphates, obtained from some small islands in 
the Pacific, 277; main supply now from the West Indies, 
277; Great and Little Curagoa guano, Nayassa Island 
furnishes material for superphosphate manufacture, 277; 
South Carolina phosphates, report of Professor Shepard 
respecting, 278; locality, character, how worked, 278; 
extent of the industry, 278; apatite, deposits in Canada, 
278; bone-manure, largely used, 278; how prepared, 
278; potash and the German potash salts, 278; question 
for years where potash was to be obtained, 278; discovery 
of deposits in the region of Stassfurt, Germany, 278; use 
almost universal in Germany, 278; use elsewhere, and 
vast importance of Stassfurt fertllizers, 278; how first 
brought into notice, 278, 279; great extent of the indus- 
try in sulphates, muriates, and kainite, 279; tabular state- 
ment of the composition of various sorts of commercial 
fertilizers, farm manures, and other fertilizing materials, 
279, 280; average trade yalues, 280; experiments with 
fertilizers in Georgia and Alabama, 280; composts with 
cotton-seed and stable-manure, 250; fertilizers for cot- 
ton, Professor Stubbs’s experiments and conclusions, 280 ; 
numerous experiments in other States, 280, 281; experi- 
ments for testing the needs of soil, 281 ; principles on 
which conducted, and conclusions reached, 251; impor- 
tant to agriculturists, 281; the feeding capacity of plants, 
the nitrogen supply, 281; a special nitrogen experiment 
devised, 251; relation of corn to the nitrogen supply, 
281; formulas for corn, 281; Professor Atwater’s sum 
mary of the general result quoted, 252 ; practical applica- 
tions derived from these experiments, 282; details as to 
effects and cost of fertilizers, with reference to soil, sea- 
son, feeding capacity of the crop, etc., 282, 283; nature of 
the soil and season important in regard to the action of 
manure, 288; feeding capacities of crops also to be looked 
into, 288; best fertilizers for corn and for potatoes, 283 ; 
general result, 283. 
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Fieips, James Toomas,—An American publisher and author, 


born in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 283; member of 
the firm of Ticknor & Fields, Boston, 1846; early liter- 
ary efforts, visits to Europe, etc., 283, 2845 active business 
man, genial, pleasant writer, popular lecturer, upright, 
honorable life, 284, 285; identified with Boston, 285; loss 
to the community in his removal, 285. 


Finances of the United States.—General prosperity of the 


nation, 285; receipts and expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, 285; surplus over $100,000,000, 285; tabular state- 
ment showing assets and liabilities of United States Treas- 
ury, January 1, 1881 and 1582, 285; increase in gold coin 
and bullion held by the Treasury, 286; silver certificates, 
286; value of silver dollars, 286; number coined, circula- 
tion, etc., 286; anticipated result, 2386; efforts to get other 
nations to adopt a common ratio between gold and silver, 
286; conference held in Paris, August, 1878, 286, 287 ; 
propositions submitted, answer of English and French 
delegates, no special result reached, 287 ; another confer- 
ence held in Paris, April, 1831, 287 (see Bi-MrraLuio 
SPanDARD, pp. 60-85); substance of Germany’s proposi- 
tion on the question, 287, 288; views of the delegates from 
Great Britain, 288; neither country in favor of United 
States plan, 288; deelaration of the delegates of France 
and the United States, 289; conference adjourned to 
April, 1882, 289; result not satisfactory, 289; difficulties 
and troubles as to coinage of silver dollars, 289; also, as 
to having a single standard of gold, 289 ; use of checks, 
289 ; estimate of percentages of receipts of coin, notes, 
and checks in different cities, 289; very large use of 
checks, less need of actual money for circulation, 289 ; the 
$5,000,000 gold certificates, how used by the banks, 289, 
290; further issue suspended, 290; objection to the issue 
of these as well as silver certificates, 290 ; Government to 
some extent doing business analogous to that of banking, 
290; legal-tender notes and gold reserve in the Treasury, 
290; Secretary Sherman’s course, 290; question as to 
reducing the reserve, 290; feeling against Government 
banking, 290; amount of six per cent and five per cent 
bonds redeemed during the year, 290; refunding bill 
vetoed by the President, 290; apparent attack on the na- 
tional banks, 290; provisions as to their reducing circula- 
tion or going into liquidation, 290; provisions of the act of 
June 20, 1874, 290; possibility of banks embarrassing the 
Government, 290, 291; United States Treasurer’s report 
as to this matter, 291; important features of the bill 
passed by Congress, 291; action of the banks and effect 
on the money market, 291; the President’s veto of the 
bill, 291; additional reasons against such a law, 291, 292; 
no further action by Congress, 292; clause in “ Sundry 
Civil” Bill, authorizing purchase or redemption of United 
States bonds, 292; plan to meet exigency of the case, 
292; Secretary Windom’s letter to the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, August 8, 1881, quoted, 292, 293; suc- 
cess of his plan and operations, 293; tabular statement of 
public debt of United States, 293; influx of foreign gold, 
etc,, 293; deposits at the mints and assay offices, 293; 
estimate of production of gold and silver for the last two 
years, 293; total coinage during the year, 294; new na- 
tional banks, others discontinued, 294; losses to credit- 
ors on the whole very small, 294; resources and liabili- 
ties of the banks, 294; bank charters running out, and 
renewals, 294; views of Comptroller of the Currency 
quoted, 294, 295; taxes paid by the banks, dividends, etc., 
295 ; national-bank reserves large, 295; value of foreign 
commerce, 295; table showing value of imports and ex- 
ports of merchandise with principal foreign countries and 
their dependencies, 295, 296. 


Florida.—Presidential vote, 296; election of United States 


Senator, 296; list of laws enacted by the Legislature be- 
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tween January 4th and March 4th, 296, 297; essential 
portions of the act for the dissolution of municipal corpo- 
rations, 297; act to enable settlers on State lands to obtain 
titles thereto quoted, 297; Governor vetoed bill providing 
for change of seat of government, 298; Chief-Justice 
Randall exonerated from charges of official misconduct, 
298; act regulating practice of medicine, 295; report of 
joint committee on indebtedness of Internal Improye- 
ment Fund, 298 ; activity in sale of State lands, ete., 298; 
number and customs of Indians in South Florida, 298; 
effect of conviction for petit larceny on right of suffrage, 
298; report of surveying expedition in South Florida, 
298; value of merchandise transported on the Chatta- 
hoochee River, 298, 299; appropriations for Florida in 
River and Harbor Bill of Congress, 299 ; table of acreage 
and yield of cotton, 299; also of corn, 299; resolutions 
adopted by a State Immigration Convention, 299, 300 ; 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast Canal and Okechobee Land Com- 
pany organized, 300; plans and expectations of the work 
to be done, 300; progress of railroad-building, 300; Eng- 
lish and Dutch capitalists engaged in Florida develop- 
ment and improvement, 300; railroads already completed 
and under way, 800; population of the State by counties 
(white and colored), 300; estimated amount of mer- 
chantable pine standing, 301; January and February 
cold, 801; shipment of oranges, 301; table of orange sta- 
tistics, 301; probable increase during next five years, 301. 

Foe, George Girman.—An American journalist and public 
man, biographical notice of, 301, 302. 

Forerr, C. J., of New York, appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury, 196. 

Forney, Joun W.—An American journalist and public offi- 
cer, biographical notice of, 302, 303. 

Fossil Birds.—Earliest trace of a fossil bird, described by H. 
von Meyer, 303 ; apparently allied to reptiles more than 
birds, 303; some specimens of avian fossils found in 
England, 303; discoveries in the uninhabited West of the 
United States, 303, 304; group of toothed birds, value to 
science, 804; further discoveries, tending to bridge the 
gap between birds and reptiles, 804; Professor Marsh's 
valuable publication, 304; specimens preserved in the 
Peabody Museum, Yale College, arranged under eight 
genera and twenty species, 304; geological periods of 
bird remains, 804 ; localities and varieties of type, 304. 

France, Republic of.—Legislature, two Houses, Chamber of 
Deputies and Senate, 304; election of deputies and sena- 
tors, 305; their expenses, 305; meeting of the Chambers, 
805; powers of the two Houses, 305 ; election of President, 
805; his powers, 805; members of the Cabinet, 305; De- 
partment of Worship, 305; M. Paul Bert elected minister, 
805; new portfolios of Agriculture and Fine Arts, 306; du- 
ties of the respective ministers, 306 ; area of France, 306; 
movement of population, 306; relation of marriage to the 
total population, 806 ; budget estimates, 806; public debt, 
806; new army, 807; the navy. 307; the foreign trade, 
807; sources of the imports and destinations of the ex- 
ports for 1880, 307; the wine interests, 807; the principal 
articles of import and export for 1880, 808; length of rail- 
ways in operation, 308; statistics of telegraphs, 308; 
latest postal statistics, 808; merchants’ shipping Dill as 
adopted, 808; number of authorized savings-banks, 809 ; 
area and population of the French colonies and protected 
countries, 809; opening of both Houses, 809; election of 
officers, 8309; Léon Say elected President of the Senate, 
809 ; Gambetta elected President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, 809; extract from his speech on the occasion, 
809 ; treaty concluded between France and Tunis, 310; 
its details, 310; administration of affairs in Algeria, 310; 
area and population of Algeria, 310; classification of pop- 
ulation, 810; financial estimates, 810; commerce and 
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value of exports and imports, 810; the morchant navy, 
810; railways, 810; the Press Bill, 811; M. Naquet’s 
Divorce Bill, 811; the Franco-Tunisian question, 311; 
Gambetta and the serutin de liste, 811. 

FrELincuuysen.—Instructions to Special Envoy Trescott, 
746, 747; correspondence with the Chilian Minister on 
the arrest of Calderon, 747. 

Friends.—Statistical reports, 812; marked features of recent 
history, 312; the Progressive party, 812; a suit in the 
State of Indiana, 312, 313. 

Fusion Disk.— Useful apparatus in industrial applications, 
813 ; description, 313; a puzzling problem, 313. 
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Gamperta, Lion,—Birth, 813; education, 818; career, 314— 
816, 

GARFIELD, JAMES ABRAM.—From his election to his inan- 
guration, 317; Cabinet and appointments, 317; the at- 
tack upon him at Washington, 318; treatment, decline, 
and death, 318, 319; the autopsy, 320; letter resigning 
Ohio senatorship, 700; obsequies at Cleveland, 100. 

Gartanp, A. H.—Senator from Arkansas, 137; on the frank- 
ing privilege, 140, 141; on paying the expenses of the 
Sanitary Commission at Washington, 145. 

German Imperial Parliament, The.— Composition of, 
Federal Council 59 in number, Reichstag or Diet 397 in 
number, 337; the former appointed by the several states, 
the latter elected by universal suffrage for a term of three 
years, 837; annual sessions, may be prorogued or dis- 
solyed, conyoked by the Emperor, 887; the Federal 
Council presided over by the Imperial Chancellor, the 
Diet by a president elected by the deputies, 337; seven 
standing committees of the Federal Council (army and 
navy; tariff, excise, and taxes; trade and commerce ; 
railroads, posts, and telegraphs; civil and criminal law; 
financial accounts; and foreign affairs), 338; forming a 
Parliament a yery difficult question for the North Ger- 
man Confederation at the start, 3338; Bismarck’s policy 
on this subject, 838; system of double Chamber and 
popular vote essential, though much opposed, 338; Bis- 
marck adopts the electoral law of 1849 of the Frankfort 
National Assembly, 333 ; opposition to the present com- 
position of the Diet, 338; complaints by governmental 
organs, 338; disintegration of parties, 338; Bismarck 
wants a strong government (i. e., really to haye con- 
trolling power in his own hands), 338; opposed to a 
strong Reichstag, 388, 339; Bismarck’s efforts and plans 
in that direction, 339; present strength of parties in 
Parliament, 339; schemes of the Chancellor likely to 
produce further trouble, 339. 

Germany, Empire of —Re-established January 18, 1871, 339 5 
the Emperor and royal family, 339; states composing the 
empire, 339; table of area of the states, population, votes 
in the Federal Council and Deputies, 339; table of rulers 
of states (kings, grand dukes, princes, etc.) and heirs- 
apparent, 340; population of the chief cities (over 25,000), 
840; tabular view of growth of population since 1816, 
840; emigration for the past five years, and destinations, 
840 ; marriages, births, deaths, etc., 341; revenue and 
expenditures, 341; public debt (consisting of three loans) 
and floating debt, 841; issue of paper money, 341; mili- 
tary forces, in time of peace, and how divided, 341; forces 
in time of war, field army, reserves, and garrisons, 341, 
842; seventeen districts, with corps d’armée for each, 
842 ; percentage of illiterates among recruits, 342; navy, 
vessels afloat and in course of construction, 342 ; commer- 
cial navy, 342; trade and commerce under Zollverein 
(Customs Union), 842; tables of imports and exports, 
842; movement of shipping in German ports, 842, 343; 
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postal statistics, telegraphs, and railroads, 843; newspapers 
(in thirty-one different languages), 343; tobacco-crop, 
value, etc., 343, 344; Parliament opened in February, 
8445 speech from the throne, topics announced (Work- 
ingmen’s Accident Insurance Bill, trade-guilds, biennial 
budgets, stamp and brewing tax, etc.), 344 ; organization 
of Parliament, 844; Bismarck’s defeats (tax bills, biennial 
budgets, and sessions), 844; provisions of the Accident 
Insurance Bill much modified, 844; debate on the bill for 
biennial sessions and budgets, 844; opposed by the Lib- 
eral party, 844, 345; referred to a committee, 344, 345;- 
report in favor of annual sessions, 845 ; Bismarck’s con 
flict with Von Bennigsen, 345; biennial budgets defeat- 
ed, entire bill voted down, 345; Bismarck defeated on the 
brewery - tax, stamp-tax modified, 345; new elections, 
845; Bismarck’s electoral programme (as to taxation, 
finances, agriculture, etc.), 845; not satisfactory to the 
Liberals, their declarations and claims, 345 ; strength of 
parties in the new Parliament, 345; official statistics of 
the election, 845, 346 ; on the whole, a Liberal gain, 346; 
speech from the throne received coolly, measures an- 
nounced, 846; organization of Parliament, 346; budget 
discussed, 346; Richter’s powerful speech against the 
policy of the Government, 846 ; position of Hamburg as 
a free port, 346; pressure to force it into the Customs 
Union, 346; terms of admission, 346; the Emperor 
meets the Emperors of Austria and of Russia, 846; ne- 
gotiations with the Papal power, concessions to, 346; 
marriage of the Crown Prince to the daughter of the 
Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, 346, 347. 

Germs, Vaccination with Disease.—Pasteur’s studies of 
anthrax and chicken-cholera, 347; success and yalue of 
his experiments for the protection of domestic animals, 
847; microbes (germs), how cultivated and used, 347; 
effect of oxygen upon them, 847; vaccination of fowls 
acts as in case of vaccination for small-pox, 347 ; how mi- 
crobes are propagated and multiplied, 347; by process of 
scission, not by spores, 3847; sheep infected ina strange 
way, 347; effect of inoculating sheep with anthrax dis- 
ease, 348; the micro-organism which produces the sheep- 
disease, 848; experiment with the virus of hydrophobia 
in case of animals, 848; valuable results looked for, 348. 

Girarpin, Emre pE.—French journalist, born in Switzerland, 
848 ; biographical notice of, 348, 849. 

Glacial Period.—Proofs that a great part of Europe and 
America was once within the region of perpetual ice, 349 ; 
complication of the problem, 849; different animals in 
the same geological strata, 849; Arctic plants in mount- 
ainous regions of lower Jatitudes, and fossil plants of 
warmer climes in the polar regions, 349; fossil remains 
gathered by travelers, in Antarctic as well as Arctic re- 
gions, 349; varied and remarkable distribution of plants, 
349; variation in obliquity of the ecliptic and in eccen- 
tricity of the earth’s orbit commonly assigned as cause of 
glaciation, 349; cycle of obliquity of ecliptic 21,000 years, 
849; during half of this period cold is greater in the 
northern than in the southern hemisphere, and vice versa, 
$49; ice accumulating at the south pole, 349; oscilla- 
tions of the ecliptic of little account now, much more 
important in effect 300,000 or 100,000 years ago, 8493; sup- 
posed succession of glacial epoch, 850; the excayation 
of lake basins ascribed to glacial action, 350; enormous 
glaciers which formed the Lake of Geneva, 350. 

Glucose.—Definition of, saccharine constituents of grapes and 
other fruits, ete,, and saccharine products artificially 
formed from the starches, 350; ordinary meaning, thick 
sirup made from corn-starch, grape-sugar name given 
to the solid product from the same source, 850 ; the term 
in chemistry, 350; two kinds of glucose, dextroglucose 
and lmyoglucose, 850: the former known by various 
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names, 350; found in sweet fruits, cane-sugar, honey, 
animal liquids and tissues, 350; anhydrous glucose how 
obtained, 850; solubility of dextroglucose, 850; laeyo- 
glucose how distinguished, 350; commercial glucose, its 
manufacture and appearance, 850; extent of manufact- 
ure and capital employed, 85); process of manufacture, 
850, 851; open conyersion and close conversion proc- 
esses, 851; grape-sugar how made, 851; chief use of 
glucose, for making table-sirups, candies, ete. 851; 
other uses, for bees’ food, brewing, condensing milk, etc., 
851; grape-sugar used to adulterate other sugars, 351 ; 
question as to the use of glucose as an article of food, 
851; opinions of experimenters, 351, 852 ; chemical tests, 
852 ; processes for detecting starch glucose in refined 
sugar and sugar-molasses, 352; optical saccharometer, 
852; use of strong methylic alcohol in detecting adul- 
teration in molasses, 852, 353; the ‘‘ National Glucose 
and Grape Sugar Association,” 353, 

Goutp, Tuomas R.—An American sculptor, biographical 
notice of, 353. 

GRANVILLE, Earl. — British Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
reply to Secretary Blaine on the Panama Canal, 721, 
722; second letter on the subjects of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty and the canal, 722. 

Grape- Culture in the United States.—Importance of this 
culture, 353; statistics as to California, New York, Ohio, 
Missouri, and Georgia, number of acres planted in vines, 
yield of wine, 353; grape and raisin industry, 353; Cali- 
fornia the largest producer, 354; value of wine made 
east of the Rocky Mountains, 854; kinds of grapes grown 
in the various States, 354; diseases affecting the Ameri- 
can vines, 354. 

Great Britain and Ireland.—The Queen and the royal 
family, 354; the Cabinet, 354; area and population of the 
British Empire, i.e., the United Kingdom, India, and Cey- 
lon, colonies and possessions, 354; population of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 354; increase of population in differ- 
ent countries, 355; number of emigrants, 1853-80 and 
1880, 355; nationalities and destinations, 855; population 
of Ireland (different religious denominations), 855; popu- 
lation of cities having more than 40,000 inhabitants, 355 ; 
growth of London since 1801, 355; receipts and expendi- 
tures from 1875-81, 356; revenue for the past year, 356 ; 
expenditures, civil list, civil service, army and navy, etc., 
856; public debt, 356; value of imports and exports, 
856; movement of shipping in foreign and colonial trade, 
856; commercial navy, sailing-yessels and steamers, 357 ; 
postal statistics, 357; list of English colonies and pos- 
sessions in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia, and Amer- 
ica, 857; area and population, 857; strength of the regu- 
lar army and navy, 358; Irish Land Reform and the Irish 
question, 358; Beaconsfield’s strong repressive views, 
858; public sentiment in favor of sustaining the Goyern- 
ment, but abhors bloodshed, 358 ; course of the Tories, 
difficulties and perplexities for Liberals and Conserya- 
tives, 358; land agitators get help from the United States, 
858; note of revolution sounded, no claims or rights of 
the landlords in the soil to be recognized, 858; hope to 
chase the English out of Ireland, 858; imprisonments of 
Land-Leaguers by the Government, 358, 859; sad state ot 
affairs, 359; foreign complications arranged in Afghanis- 
tan, South Africa, ete., 859; Gladstone and the Greek 
boundary settlement, 859; conjoint movement with 
Franee in Egypt, 359 ; party leaders, succeeding Bea- 
consfield, 350; the Prime Minister's skill and ability, 859. 

Session of Parliament memorable, 359, 360; the Irish 
land bill and constitutional difficulties, 860; the eldtwre 
movement, 360; the land bill and repressive acts really 
a renunciation of principles of the Liberal party, 860; 
Parnell and his party in Parliament, course of, 860; ob- 
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structive tactics of the Land-Leaguers, 360; indignation 
at the course of the Irish party, 3860; comparison (in 
note) of the rules on this subject in the United States 
Congress and the French Chamber of Deputies, 360; 
course of the Speaker after a forty-two hours’ session, 
860, 861; Mr. Gladstone’s motion, 361; Dillon, Parnell, 
and Finegan “named” by the Speaker and excluded from 
the House, 361; twenty-eight other Irish members simi- 
larly served, 361; regulations adopted giving the Speaker 
dictatorial power, in respect to debates, speeches, etc., 
861; manifesto of Irish members to the Irish people, 
861; the protection bill, provisions of, 561; peace preserva- 
tion act, 862; supply bill for the relief of India, 362 ; cost 
of the Afghan war very great, 362; loans voted for relief, 
862; resolutions censuring the Government for withdraw- 
ing troops from Afghanistan, 3862; the premier’s financial 
statement, reduction of the income-tax, tax on foreign 
spirits, the ‘‘ death-tax,” etc., 362; the national debt grow- 
ing heavier, Mr. Gladstone’s appeal as to, 862; proposed 
replacing of short by long annuities, 362, 363; change in 
the Cabinet, 368; Irish land bill, Mr. Gladstone’s ex- 
planations and statements, 363; the three reforms de- 
manded—fair rents, fixity of tenure, and free sale, 363; 
free sale a much-desired right, 363 ; land court considered 
indispensable, 363; provisions giving tenants optional 
access to the court, 363; diversities in Ireland as to ten- 
ants and landlords, large and small holdings, leaseholds, 
middlemen, etc., 363; land commission thus created can 
determine a fair rent for the holding, not to be raised for 
fifteen years, 363; tenant can renew perpetually, 364; 
further provisions as to fixing rent on fair basis, 864; con- 
ditions on which a tenant can hold his farm without dis- 
turbance, 364; benefit to leaseholders for terms expiring 
within sixty years, 364; arrangement for holders of leases 
since 1870, 864; holdings of less than £30, 864; provis- 
ions for the benefit of laborers, 364 ; encouragements to- 
ward forming peasant proprietaries, 364; commissioners 
can help families to emigrate, 364; debate on the Goy- 
ernment measure acrimonious, 364; Parnell’s and Home 
Rulers’ course, 864, 865; contest over details, 365; bill dis- 
cussed from May 26th to July 22d, 365; emigration clause 
resisted by the Irish party, 865; members of the Land 
Commission, 365; attitudes of the Conservatives in the 
House of Lords, 365; amendment excepting * English- 
managed” holdings, 865; threats of abolishing the House 
of Peers, if opposed to the people’s will, 365; House con- 
cessions to the Lords’ amendments, 365; land law act 
finally agreed upon, 865; governmental changes, 366; 
trial of the chief Land-Leaguers, 867; charge of con- 
spiracy, 867; jury disagreed, prisoners released, 367; 
course of Roman Catholic prelates and clergy, 367; pro- 
tection act aimed against “village tyrants” and their 
detestable crimes, 867; heavy charges against the Land 
League, 867 ; counties proclaimed, arrests made, ete., 
867; nearly 200 “ suspects” in prison, 867; Parnell’s mo- 
tion, 867; Mr. Gladstone's reply, 367, 868; revolutionary 
course of Land-Leaguers, 868; meeting of the League. 
resolutions, etc., 868; determination to put down and 
abolish landlordism, root and branch, 868; the Govern- 
ment resolves on its course, 868; Parnell arrested, 363: 
other arrests follow, troops sent to Ireland, dangers of 
insurrection, 868; manifesto from the imprisoned officers 
of the League, Parnell, Dillon, Sexton, ete., 869; arraign- 
ment of the Government, quotation from the manifesto, 
369; counter-proclamation of the Government, denounc- 
ing the League, ete., 869; further movements and agita- 
tion, 869; corporation of Dublin's action, letter from 
Roman Catholic Archbishop Croke adyising acceptance 
of benefits of the land act, 370; rent not paid, property 
defense association, 870; landlords very active, appeals, 
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applications to land court, sub-commissions, appeals to 
the High Court of Appeals, 370; landlords dissatisfied, 
870; reductions in rents, 370; war steamer blown up, 
870; supposed conspiracy of Fenians, with headquarters 
in New York, 370; schemes for destruction of property, 
ete., in England, 370; the Home Secretary’s statement, 
870, 871; request made to the United States Govern- 
ment, 871; some doubt as to the matter of infernal ma- 
chines, etc., 371; pasturage increased, live-stock de- 
creased, 3723; criminal statistics, 872; decrease in graver 
crimes, decrease in juvenile criminality, ete., 872; prog- 
ress of popular education, number of schools, scholars 
registered, ete., 872, 3738; improvemeut in school-books, 
increased number of teachers, yoluntary schools, cost of 
schools, 3873; graduates of the universities to become 
teachers, women also, 373; inspectors of schools, 373; 
excise returns, estimate of the cost of beer, spirits, wine, 
ete., 873; table of expenditures for various necessaries of 
life, superfluities, etc., 373, 374. 

Greece.—The King and royal family, 374; area and popula- 
tion, 874; receipts and expenditures, 374; foreign and 
home debt, 374; army and navy, 374; imports and ex- 
ports, value of, 374; telegraph lines, post-offices, news- 
papers, 874; Thessaly and Epirus awarded to Greece by 
the Berlin Conference, 374; new loan voted and the army 
placed on a war footing, 374; no disposition to yield in 
regard to the acquired territory, 374, 875; the Chamber 
in session, stormy debates, 375; the Greek army in- 
creased largely in view of war with Turkey, 375; prepara- 
tions and movements of the Turks, 875; very unwilling 
to cede anything to Greece, 375; circular note of the 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs deprecating war 
and advocating arbitration, 375; appeal to the Greek 
Government not to fight, 3876; circular note from the 
Greek premier complaining of Turkish procrastination 
ete., and demanding to be placed in possession of the 
territory assigned, 376; preliminaries for a conference of 
the powers at Constantinople, 376; views of the great 
powers as to the boundary question, 376; complaints as 
to the sufferings in Thessaly and Epirus, 876; agreement 
to suspend all hostile action for the present pending the 
conference, 376; the Turks propose to cede the Island of 
Crete and part of Thessaly, 376; determinedly opposed 
by the British representative, 377; further steps and the 
result, 377; Greece informed that she must agree to the 
compromise or be left to fight alone, 877; the new 
boundary-line, 877; territory ceded about two thirds of 
the area awarded by the Berlin Conference, 877; popula- 
tion various, 877; particulars as to the new boundary- 
line, 877; excitement and indignation among the Greeks, 
strong language of the press, 877,373; the Greek Govern- 
ment’s acceptance of the proposed arrangement, 373; the 
Turks urged by the powers to come to a speedy settle- 
ment, 878; Ottoman demands rejected, 879; the Turks 
proceed leisurely to evacuate the ceded territory, 379; 
some disputes, ete., 879; post-office question, 379. 

Guatemaia,—Boundary question with Mexico unsettled, 379; 
population of the republic, 879; President and Cabinet, 
879; troops and police force, 379; educational institutions 
in excellent condition, 379, 880; national revenue and ex- 
penditures, 380; national debt, 380; returns of the Inter- 
national Bank of Gnatemala, 380; exports and imports, 
with destinations and sources, 380; quantity and destina- 
tion of coffee exported, 880; imports from and exports to 
the United States, 380; railroad projects, 380. 

GuitEAvu’s Trial.—Question of jurisdiction, 381; settled in 
favor of trial in the District of Columbia, 851; present- 
ment of the grand jury, 381; Guiteau’s published state- 
ment as to the cause which led bim to assassinate Presi- 
dent Garfield, 881; claims to be innocent and without 
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malice, 881; the two points of the defense, viz., insanity 
and that the shooting was not the cause of the death 
of the President, 881; counsel and witnesses summoned» 
881, 8525; trial, 882-891; arguments before the jury 
begun January 12th, 393; the prosecution occupy two 
days, the defense nearly five days, 398; Guiteau allowed 
to read a speech (already published), 893; closing ad- 
dress for the Government, 893, 394; the judge's charge 
to the jury quoted nearly in full, 894-897; conclusion of 
the charge, giving the two pictures of the prisoner's 
natural endowments and life and career, 398; the verdict 
of the jury (January 25, 1882), “ guilty as indicted,” 398 ; 
outbreaks of Guiteau, 398; his counsel’s request to file 
exceptions, etc., 398; the jury discharged, 899; Quiteau 
sentenced to be hanged June 380th, 399. (See infra, 
“Insanity as a Defense for Crime,” pp. 430-435.) 


H 


Haustuap, Rrowarp Freper1oK.—Major in the United States 
Army, biographical notice of, 399. 

Harris, I. G.—Senator from Tennessee, 1387 ; on question of 
paying the expenses of the Sanitary Commission at 
Washington, 143. 

Haven, Erastus 0.—An American educator and clergyman, 
biographical notice of, 399. 

Haymeryis, Heryricu Cart, Baron.—Austrian Prime Min- 
ister, biographical notice of, 399, 400. 

Hearing, or Color-Hearing.—Meaning of the expression, 
viz., certain colors accompanying the perception of music- 
sounds or noises, 400; description of the phenomenon 
with experiments, etc., 400; curious results, 400, 

Heating of Houses.—Experiments of engineers, 400; arrange- 
ment for burning coke and gas together in an open fire- 
place, 400; Dr. Siemens’s ingenious grate, 400; greater 
heat given out, and yery economical, 400. 

Henn, Jonn Martin.—Roman Catholic Archbishop of Mil- 
waukee, biographical notice of, 400, 401. 

Hiddenite.—New mineral found in North Carolina (named 
after its discoverer, W. H. Hidden), 401; beautiful color, 
hardness, etc., of the crystals, 401; most beautiful and 
valuable of American gems, 401; called by lapidaries 
lithia-emerald, 401; discovery announced in 1879, 401. 

Fir, B. H.—Senator from Georgia, 137; on the electoral 
vote of Georgia, 179. 

Foitanp, JostaAn GitBert.—An American journalist and 
author, biographical notice of, 401, 402. 

Hungary.—A part of the Austro-Nungarian monarchy 
(which see), 402; officers of the Government, 408; area 
and population, 403; receipts and expenditures, public 
debt, 403; import tax adopted, 408; commercial relations 
with Germany, 403; new elections for the Diet, Govern- 
ment gains, 403; settlement of the Military Frontier 
with Croatia, 403; the city of Fiume given to Hungary, 
403; agitation against the Jews, 403; attitude of the 
Government, 403, 404. 

Hurisur, Srepnen A.—Minister of the United States to 
Peru, 738; letter to Garcia, denying the constitutionality 
of the Pierola government, 738, 739; letter to the Chilian 
Admiral Lynch on the conditions of peace, 739. 

Hydrodynamic Analogies to Electricity and Magnet- 
iem.—Present view of electricity, 404; experiments of 
Bjerknes of Christiania, Norway, producing by simple 
mechanical means most of the fundamental phenomena 
of electricity and magnetism, 404; details (with illustra- 
tions) of his experiments, 404, 405; curious and interest- 
ing results, 405; outcome of these experiments as to 
magnetism, 405; Bjerknes still at work at his investiga- 
tions, 405. 
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Ice, Hot,—Discovery of Professor T, Carnelly as to ice under 


exceedingly low pressure, 405; experiments upon water, 
with curious results, 405, 406; also, as to mercuric chlo- 
ride, 406, 


Iilinois.—B8ession of the Legislature from January to June, 


406; whole number of bills introduced, number sent to 
the Governor, 406; subject of temperance taken up, pro- 
hibition bill introduced, amendment to the State Consti- 
tution proposed, 406; resolutions as to the management 
of railroad corporations, 406, 407; the Committee on 
Railroads instructed to bring in a bill to prevent pooling, 
unjust discriminations, the issuing of stock in excess, 
ete., 407; no act passed on the subject, 407; the com- 
pulsory education bill, main feature quoted, 407; the act 
to prevent and punish the adulteration and sale of any 
article of food, or drink, or medicine, 407 ; stringent pro- 
visions, severe penalties, 407; the two distinctions as to 
articles injurious to health, and articles not injurious: 
the first is a crime, the second (unless clearly marked on 
every package) a fraud, 407; the curious plea allowed as 
to the knowledge of violating the act, 407; the act to 
prevent the spread of pleuro-pneumonia among cattle, 
407, 408; the traffic in deadly weapons regulated, minors 
not allowed to become purchasers, 408; the marriage law 
amended, 408; the insurance also, 408; the change in 
revenue law, 408; the manufacture of “bogus butter” 
forbidden, 403; an act regulating the practice of phar- 
macy, 408; the mode of raising the reyenue for State 
purposes agitated, 408; the previous efforts in this direc- 
tion, 408; two measures proposed, one to raise revenue 
from railroad, express, telegraph, and insurance corpora- 
tions; the other to try and equalize the apportionment of 
taxation, by appointing a commission on revenue reform, 
ete., 408; no specific action taken, 409; eight acts relat- 
ing to revenue adopted, 409. 

Apportionment of the State into districts (twenty) for 
election of members of Congress, 409; State debt extin- 
guished, 409 ; papers on birds and fishes of the State, 
foods for these, ete., 409; also, on food of beetles, 410 ; 
the State Industrial University, 410; results quoted 
as fruits of carpenters’ and machine shops, 410; public 
interest in the proposed canal from Dayenport on the 
Mississippi to Hennepin on the Illinois River, 410 ; trade 
interests of Chicago endangered, St. Louis apparently 
grasping the scepter of the grain-trade, 410; conventions 
held, 410; resolutions at once held at Davenport, urging 
on improvement of navigation of the Mississippi River, 
410; decline in breadstuffs received in Chicago, increase 
in the flour-trade, 411; table of receipts and shipments 
of breadstuffs, provisions, live-stock, etc., during the 
year, compared with those of 1880, 411; great increase 
in business transactions, 411; table of equalized value of 
lands, lots, and personal property (other than railroad) in 
the State for 1581, 411; population of the State by coun- 
ties, according to the census of 1880, with corresponding 
figures for 1870, 412. 


Inmigration.—Inerease of immigrants, 412 ; nearly 600,000 


in 1880, 412; arrivals at the port of New York, 412; 
classified according to their nativity, 412; destinations of 
immigrants, 412 ; arrivals at other ports, whole number of 
arrivals during ten years, 413; immigration from British 
North American provinces, 413; immigration from Rus- 
sia (Mennonites and Jews), 413; Chinese immigration 
through the port of San Francisco, 413; table showing 
immigrants (and nationalities) from 1783 to 1880, 418, 414; 
rules established by the Commissioners of Emigration at 
New York, examinations, care, medical inspection, ete. 
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414; Bureau of Information, Labor Bureau, usefulness 
of, 414, 


Inability or Disability of a President—President Gar- 


field’s long illness brought on a discussion on this point, 
414; language of the Constitution, 414; meaning of “ in- 
ability” and “‘ disability,” 414; question never adjudicated 
as to whether the Vice-President became President, or 
was only to ‘tact as President,’ 415 ; course pursued 
when Harrison died, John Tyler was addressed as “* Pres- 
ident,’ and so in subsequent cases, 415; in Garfield’s 
case, question as to what constituted “inability,” and 
how it was to be determined, 415; no action was taken 
on the questions raised, 415; opinions given by different 
persons, Messrs. Thompson, Hendricks, Trumbull, 415, 
416; Judge Cooley’s view, Congress the proper tribunal 
to determine this matter, 416; General B. F. Butler’s 
opinion, no need of legislation, 416; Professor T. W. 
Dwight, of New York, holds inability and disability to 
be equivalent, and to be determined by judicial proced- 
ure, 416, 417; further question as to disability of both 
President and Vice-President, 417; language of the Con- 
stitution, 417; there was no President pro tempore of 
the Senate, and no Speaker of the House at the time, 
417; are Senators and Representatives “ officers” of the 
United States? 417; the new President called attention 
to the subject in his first message, 417; taken up in the 
Senate, Senator Beck’s preamble and resolution, 417; bill 
introduced by Garland, of Arkansas, making the Secre- 
tary of State, or the Secretary of the Treasury, or the 
Secretary of War, to act in case of the death or disability 
of the President and Vice-President, 417, 418; brief de- 
bate, subject went over to 1882, 418, 


India.—V iceroy, commander-in-chief of the army, Executive 


and Legislative Council, 418; area and population, 418; 
receipts and expenditures, public debt, 418; estimated 
reyenue and expenditure of the year, 418; estimate for 
next year rather uncertain, owing to fluctuations in opium 
revenue, losses by exchange, and uncertain harvests, 419; 
grants made by Parliament, 419; cost of the Afghan war 
nearly used up the famine fund, 419; one half to be used 
in constructing protective works, 419; prospect for the 
future not satisfactory as to revenue, 419; efforts and 
plans for improvement in this respect, 419; cost of con- 
structing productive public works, 419, 420; loans on 
good terms, 420; census of India, total population, also of 
provinces, 420; effectsof the famineon the question of oyer- 
population, 420; steps suggested against devastations of 
famine, 420; about half the area of India is cultivated, 
but the system of farming rude and ineffective, 420, 421‘ 
if the soil were well cultivated the yield would be suff 
cient to meet all contingencies of droughts, famines, lo- 
cust and rat plagues, 421; development of resources under 
way, 421; British rule in India a pure military despotism, 
country restive under it and ground down into poverty, 
421; some improvement looked and hoped for, 421; rail- 
roads, developing mineral wealth, cotton manufacturing, 
ete., expected to be of service, 421; sudden changes in 
governmental policy and officers very aggravating, 421, 
4225 land reform in Bengal, 422 ; Mysore restored to na- 
tive rule, 422; danger of outbreaks, 422; the Kherwar sect 
and Babajee the leader, 422; conspiracy in Kolapore, 
422; Brahmanical conspiracies in Western India, 428; 
protest of the Indian Government against evacuating 
Candahar, 423; several border outbreaks, 423; the new 
Governor of Madras, 423, 


Indiana.—Session of the Legislature, 423; Senator elected, 


423; joint resolution as to soldiers of the Mexican War who 
joined the rebellion, 423; important tax bill, so as to 
reach untaxed property, bonds, notes, sleeping-cars, etc., 
423, 424 ; exemptions, 424; the whipping-post bill failed, 
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424; plan to improye the condition of pauper children , 
424; the compulsory education bill did not pass, 424; 
proposed mode of enforcing education, 424, 425; law for 
selecting and drawing juries, jury commissioners, the 


Interoceanic Canal.—(See PANAMA CANAL.) 

International Monetary Conference. — (See Bi-METALLIG 
STANDARD.) 

Jowa.—Presidential yote, 485; Greenback State Convention, 


oath, mode of drawing names, etc., 425; vote on the con- 
stitutional amendments retaken, 425, 426; objects of 
these amendments, 425; special session of the Legisla- 
ture, 426; action as to the liquor law, etc., 426; rules as 
to married women making contracts, 426; law revision 
commissioners, 426; area devoted to the production of 
cereals, the tobacco-crop, 426, 427; diseases of domestic 
animals, 427; coal-mining and stone-quarrying, 427 ; Fish 
Commissioner, prison expenses, Insane and Blind Asy- 
lums, etc., 427; relative value of the cost of machinery 
to the agricultural product, 427, 428; population of the 
State by counties, 428. 


Indigo, Artificial Production of.—Great achievement of 


the coal-tar industry, 428; Professor Biiyer’s discovery, 
428; description of the mode of studying out the prob- 
lem, 428, 429; difficult to obtain materials in a state of 
purity, 429; expensive process of producing artificial 
indigo, 429; valuable results thus far—more to be ex- 
pected, 429; calico-printers’ interests, 429. 


Insanity as a Defense for Crime.—President Garfield’s 


murder gave rise to the first discussion of the subject, 
429; what constitutes insanity, how far it destroys re- 
sponsibility, and whether the insane should be punished, 
429; Dr. Seguin’s six categories of persons subject to 
mental aberration—epileptics, sudden fury, functional in- 
sanity, special mania, and feeble-minded, 429, 430; holds 
that all these should be liable to punishment, 430; Dr. 
Jewell gives three groups of cases—strong impulse to a 
particular act, overpowering delusions, monomania, 430; 
holds that each case needs to be examined by itself, and 
suggests an expert commission, 430; Dr, Folsom regards 
the subject as very complicated, 430; only safe grounds to 
go upon in deciding the responsibility of the insane, 430; 
Dr. Elwell does not believe in “ moral insanity” as a de- 
fense for crime, 430, 431; holds that the insane should be 
punished, 431; Dr. Hammond on the “ Punishability 
of the Insane,” 431; holds that insane people, of various 
sorts, should be held liable to punishment, 431; insane 
persons moyed by hope of reward and fear of punish- 
ment, 431; the course to be pursued, 431; E. B, Hill 
holds that insanity is not a defense for crime at all, 4313 
the two aims of punishment—to prevent repetition of 
offense, and to warn others, 431; guilt nothing to do with 
the question, law punishes criminal acts without regard 
to their moral aspects, 431; danger from un insane mur- 
derer quite as great as from a sane one, 431, 432; more 
reason for death penalty on the former than on the lat- 
ter, 482; judicial definitions, precedents, etc., 482; Lord 
Hale, Justice Tracy, Lord Denman, Chief-Justice Tindal, 
opinions of, quoted, 432; great diversity of opinion in the 
United States, 432; knowledge of right and wrong the 
prevailing test in the Federal courts and many States, 
432; modified in others, 433; rule of evidence as to the 
proof of insanity not agreed upon, 433; three different 
rules given (1. Insanity must be proved by preponderating 
evidence; 2. It must be proved beyond a reasonable 
doubt; 8. If the jury have a reasonable doubt they must 
acquit), 483; inconsistent decisions in different States, 
433; cases in New York and New Jersey quoted, 433; 
trial of Elizabeth Coleman for the murder of G. T. Coles, 
December, 1881, Chief-Justice Davis’s charge to the jury 
quoted, 453, 434; decision of the Court of Appeals bear- 
ing on this subject, 434; case of J. B. Graves, Newark, 
New Jersey, 434; quotation from the judge’s charge, 434, 
435; the burden of proof of insanity rests on the accused, 
434, 435; every man sane till proved insane, 434,435, 


435; platform adopted, demands as to money, national 
debt, railroad rates of freight, patent-right laws, rights 
of women, etc., 435; resolutions sympathizing with the 
Land League of Ireland, favoring the direct vote of the 
people for President and Vice-President, 485; Demo- 
cratic State Convention, platform of, as to tariff reform, 
sumptuary laws, monopolies, official corruption, 485, 436 ; 
Republican State Convention, platform of, as to impor- 
tant questions of policy and government, Garfield’s 
election, internal improyements, railroads, patent-rights, 
commerce in meats and live animals, 436; candidates for 
Goyernor and other officers of State, 435, 436; Republi- 
can ticket elected, 436; composition of the Legislature, 
436; the finances of the State in a good condition, 486; re- 
ceipts and disbursements of the general revenue fund, 436; 
prosperous state of public finances, 437; biennial finan- 
cial statement, 487; educational statistics, 437; State in- 
stitutions, 487; proposed State-Prison reforms, 487, 488; 
proposal to inhibit the sending of truant children from 
the East, 488; criminal statistics, 438; insurance, 4388; 
railroad construction, 438 ; property valuation, 438; live- 
stock census, 438; public schools, 488; county indebted- 
ness, 488; industrial statistics, 439 ; crops, 489; prohibi- 
tion amendment, 439 ; prohibitionist association, 439 ; 
resolutions, 439; brewers’ convention, 489; resolutions, 
440; brewing industry, 440; population by counties, 
440. 


Islam, the Future of —Numerical strength of the four great 


Mohammedan sects, 440; their common doctrines, 440, 
441; census of the Mecca pilgrimage and the Mohammedan 
world by countries, 441; sects of the Sunnites : Hanefites, 
Malekites, Shafites, 441; the Shiites, 441; the Abadhiyeh, 
441; the Wahabite reformers, 441 ; Ottoman Mohammed- 
ans, 441, 442; the caliphate, 442; movement to exalt the 
authority of the Caliph, 442; Panislamic schemes of Ab- 
dul-Aziz and Abdul-Hamid, 442; Midhat’s anti-Turkish 
schemes, 442, 448; predominance of Islamic ideas in the 
Sultan’s palace, 448; plan to elevate the Shereef of Mecca 
to the caliphate, 443; forestalled by Abdul-Hamid, 443; 
he heads the Panislamic moyement, 443; its active prop- 
agation, 443; effect in Northern Africa, 443 ; great change 
in 1882 prophesied, 444; rival Messiahs, 444; El Mehdi, 
444; the Sultan's machinations to retain the spiritual 
headship, 444; murder of the Shereef Husseyn, 444. 
prospects of an Arabian caliphate, 444; sacred books of 
the Mohammedans, 444, 445; the Koran, 444; the Sun- 
nat, 444; the Ijma, 445; the Quias, 445 ; schools of doc- 
trine, 445; Arab rationalism, 445; spread of liberal ideas, 
445; political situation of the Moslem powers, 445, 


Italy.—Royal family, 445, 446 ; area and population, 446; vi- 


tal statistics, 446; emigration, 446; population of cities, 
446; Cabinet officers, 446; receipts and expenditures, 
446; public debt, 446; army, 446, 447; navy, 447; im- 
ports and exports, 447; navigation, 447; railroads and 
telegraphs, 447; political situation, 447, 448; conditions 
of foreign policy, 447, 448; internal situation, 448; elec- 
toral reform, 448, 449; oppressive taxation, 449 ; abolition 
of the grist-tax, 449 ; new election Jaw, 449; the Tunis 
question, 449; Cabinet crisis, 449, 450; relations of the 
parties, 450; second crisis, 450} new ministry, 450; Mar- 
seilles riot, 450; anti-clerical ferment, 450; disturbances 
at the burial of Pius IX, 450; agitation for the repeal of 
the Papal guarantees, 451; royal meeting at Vienna, 451; 
growth of the newspaper press, 451; earthquake at Oa- 
samicciola, 451; census, 451; extradition of Randazzo 
the bandit, 452. 
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Japan,.—The Mikado, 452 ; area and population, 452; foreign 
residents, 452; receipts and expenditures, 452; debt, 
452; social and political transformation, 453; the Dai- 
mios, 453 ; Samurais, 453; Shintoism, 453; the University 
of Tokio, 453, 454; system of telegraphy, 454; postal sta- 
tistics, 454; agricultural department, 454 ; territorial di- 
visions, 454; the system of government, 454, 455; su- 
preme council, 454; political leaders, 454; senate, 455; 
local assemblies, 455; currency, 455; military system, 
455; strength of the army, 455; rural police, 455; naviga- 
tion, 455, 456; commerce, 456, 

Jews, their Numbers and their Persecutions in Germany 
and Russia,—Jewish population of the world, 456; of 
the various countries, 456 ; anti-Semitic agitation in Ger- 
many, 456, 457; the class which is attacked, 456, 457; 
the faults they are accused of, 457; proposed restrictive 
measures against them, 457; their replies, 457; anti-Jew- 
ish feeling in Russia, 458; outbreak at Elizabethgrad, 
458 ; malicious proclamations, 458 ; disturbance at Smielo, 
458; riots at Kiey, 458; various outbreaks, 458; disor- 
der spreads through Great Russia, 459; riot at Odessa, 
459; delusions of the peasantry, 459; orderly behavior of 
the Poles, 459; extent of the disorders, 460; Warsaw 
riots, 460; arson, 460; pillage, 460; measures taken by 
the Government, 460 ; imperial proclamation, 460, 461; 
arrests of rioters, 461. 

Jounson, ABRAM.—Sketch of his life, 461. 

JONES, JouN B.—American soldier, 461; biographical sketch, 
461, 462. 

Jute.—Botanical description, 462; industrial uses, 462; quan- 
tity imported into the United States, 462; conditions of 
the trade, 462; introduction of the culture in Louisiana, 
462, 463. 


K 


Katnoxy, Count Gustav.—Austrian Prime Minister, 463; 
biographical account, 463. 

Kansas.—Election returns, 463; the Legislature, 463; acts 
of the session, 463-465; cattle-disease act, 463; act regu- 
lating the reform school management, 463; claims against 
the United States credited to the sinking fund, 464; reve- 
nue bill, 464; act to enforce prohibition, 464; text of law, 
464, 465; pay of county school superintendents, 465; 
cereal product of the different counties, 466; live-stock 
statistics, 466; cheese and butter, 466; various crops, 
466; property assessment, 466; drought and chinch-bugs, 
467; school fund, 467; public schools, 467; State debt, 
467; railroads, 467; decision of the Supreme Court on 
the new liquor laws, 467; judicial decision on the status 
of legislators from unorganized counties, 463; coal pro- 
duction, 468; population by counties, 463. 

Kentucky.—Election returns, 468; Constitutional Conven- 
tion defeated, 468; difficulty of obtaining a revision, 468, 
469; proposal to disregard the constitutional prescrip- 
tions, 469; Prohibition party organized, 469; platform, 
469; legislative session, 469; Treasury statement, 469 ; 
temporary loans, 469 ; improvement in finances, 469 ; pro- 
posed plan to meet deficit, 470; outstanding bonds, 470; 
revision of school laws, 470; Agricultural College, 470; 
normal school, 470; geological survey, 470; abolition of 
the contract system in the Penitentiary, 470, 471; Peni- 
tentiary, 471; railroad assessment, 471; property valua- 
tion, 471; idiocy, 471; United States revenue, 471; navi- 
gation improvements, 471; crop statistics, 471; popula- 
tion of cities and towns, 471; of State by counties, 472. 

Kitparriok, Jupson, Minister.—Note to the Chilian Minis- 
ter contradicting Minister Hurlbut’s statement of the 
attitude of the United States, 740. 
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Land Tenure in Ewrope.—Enlightened laws of the United 


States relating to land tenure, 472 ; feudal restrictions in 
Europe, 472; the cause of the French Revolution, 472; 
Stein’s reforms in Prussia, 472, 473; free sale established, 
473; commutation of feudal dues, 473; transfer of the 
fee from nobles to peasant proprietors, 473 ; establish- 
ment of tenant rights in Austria, 473; creation of a 
peasant proprietary, 473; origin of serfdom in Russia, 
473; emancipation of the serfs, 473; abolition of the 
feudal system in Spain, 473, 474; in Italy, 474; present 
agrarian condition in European countries, 474; the land 
question in England, 474, 475. 


Lane, JosepH.—American general, 475; career and death, 


475, 


Laruam, Evarne G.—Elected Senator from New York, 648; 


biographical notice, 648, 


Law, Constitutional: its Recent Progress.—Expansion of 


Federal authority since the war, 475; powers of Congress 
enlarged by the post-bel/um amendments, 475; interpre- 
tation of the fourteenth amendment, 475, 476; decision in 
Strauder against West Virginia, 475; Congress author- 
ized to protect the colored race in the enjoyment of equal 
civil rights, 475; definition of civil rights, 475, 476; right 
to serve as jurors, 476; Virginia jury cases, 476; no 
State can exclude negroes from juries by reason of their 
color, 476; dissenting opinion of Justices Field and Clif- 
ford, 476, 477; case of Judge Coles, 477; indicted on the 
charge of excluding blacks from jury-panels, 477 ; decided 
that Congress has power to punish State officers for offi- 
cial acts, 477; the doctrine laid down in ew parte Vir- 
ginia, 477; dissenting opinion of Justice Field, 477, 478; 
Siebold and Clarke cases, 478, 479; Congress can punish 
State election officers for violations of State laws affect- 
ing congressional elections, 478; text of the opinion in 
the Clarke case, 478, 479; dissenting opinion of Justice 
Field, 479; case of Tennessee against Davis, 479; law of 
Congress authorizing the transfer to Federal courts of 
cases against revenue officers for acts done when in dis- 
charge of their duties, 479; trial of Davis for murder 
removed to Federal court under this law, 480; held that 
the authority to carry out all powers granted by the Con- 
stitution covered the act, 480; Justice Strong on the ab- 
solute powers of Congress within the Constitution, 480; 
minority opinion that murder within State jurisdiction is 
a State offense, but not punishable by any Federal stat- 
ute, 480, 481; same doctrine advanced in Virginia against 
Rives, 481; categories of causes removable to Federal 
courts by virtue of recent acts of Congress, 481; any 
non-resident defendant allowed recourse to Federal 
courts, 481; plaintiff or defendant given the right on 
alleging prejudice or local influence, 481; the option free 
at any time before final submission of the case, 482; 
causes made removable when both parties are non-resi- 
dents, 482; decisions declaring that all subjects affected 
at all by United States statutes are within Federal juris- 
diction under these laws, 482; agreement not to bring 
suit in Federal courts unconstitutional, 482; construction 
of the constitutional clause authorizing Congress to regu- 
late commerce, 482; Federal cognizance of transportation 
on navigable waters of the United States, 482, 483; case 
of the Daniel Ball, 483; case of Lord against Steamship 
Company, 483. 


Lawrenor, WitttAM Bracn.—American jurist, 483-485; 


death, 488; education, 483; diplomatic employments, 
488, 484; writings, 484; services as an international 
jurisconsult, 484, 485; personal characteristics, 485. 


Leterrier, Luo,—Canadian statesman, 485; public careers 


485, 
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LewEnnAurt, Count.—Swedish Minister in Washington, 
decision in the Buzzi case, 615-617. 

Literature, American, in 1881.—Statisties, 485, 486; theo- 
logical and religious publications, 486, 487; philosophy, 
487; natural science, 437; technical works, 487, 488; 
medical science, 488; works on law and government, 
458, 489; biography and memoirs, 489; literary history, 
489, 490; historical works, 490 ; education and philology, 
490 ; political economy and social science, 490, 491; poe- 
try and the drama, 491; arts and music, 492; travel and 
description, 492; juvenile literature, 492, 493; American 
fiction, 493; republications and translations, 493. 

Literature, British, in 1881.—Decrease in the number of 
publications, 493, 494; theological and religious works, 
494; history, 494; biography, 494, 495; travel and ad- 
venture, 495; philology and lexicography, 495; science, 
496; poetry, 496; art, 496, 497; novels, 497, 498. 

Literature, Continental, in 1831.—Belgian literature, 498, 
499; Bohemian, 499, 500; French, 500, 501; German, 
501-503; Greek, 503, 504; Dutch, 504, 505; Hungarian, 
505; Italian, 505, 506; Norwegian, 506, 507; Polish, 508; 
Portuguese, 508, 509; Russian, 509, 510; Spanish, 510, 
511; Swedish, 511, 512. 

Locomotive with Duplex Driving-Wheels.—The Fontaine 
railroad locomotive, 511, 512; its principle, 511, 512; per- 
formance, 512. 

Locomotive, Compressed- Air.—Various devices, 512; theo- 
ry and difficulties, 512; principle of adiobatic action, 513; 
loss of power, 513; its prevention, 513; Beaumont’s ex- 
periments, 513; principle of his engine, 513; description 
of the Beaumont locomotive, 513, 514. 

Logan, J. A.—Senator from Illinois, 137; resolution on the 
franking privilege, 138, 139. 

Lorenzo-Marques Treaty.—Agitation against, in Portugal, 
760. 

Louisiana.—Special session of the Legislature to vote sup- 
plies, 514 ; message of the Governor, 514; cause of defi- 
ciency, 514; inefficient collection of taxes, 514, 515; injus- 
tice of the system of taxation, 515; inequalities of the 
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Vice-Admiral, 692; Eulenberg, Count Friedrich, 692; 
Forster, Bishop, 693; Frias, Argentine diplomatist, 693 ; 
Garnier, French economist, 693; Gholam Hussein, 693 ; 
Hall, Mrs. 8. C., 693; Hecker, Friedrich, 694; Heems- 
kerk, Dutch statesman, 691; Hildebrandt, Theodor, 694; 
Keller, Dr. Ferdinand, 694; Kutschker, Cardinal, 695; 
Lafayette, Oscar de, 695; Le Faure, French publicist, 
695; Lotze, Hermann, German philosopher, 695; Mac- 
donald, Alexander, 695; Macedo, Brazilian statesman, 
695; McHale, Archbishop, 695; Mannsfeld, Austrian 
statesman, 696; Mariette Bey, Egyptian archeologist, 
696; Mason, English philanthropist. 696; Miall, Edward, 
696 ; Street, English architect, 696; Uchatius, Austrian 
Field-Marshall, 696; Uhrich, General, 697; Verboeck- 
hoven, Belgian painter, 657 ; Vieuxtemps, Belgian musi- 
cian, 697; Weber, Max Maria von, German technicolo- 
ist, 697. 


Ohio.—State debt, 697, 698; funding operation, 697 ; local in- 


debtedness, 698; issue of railroad bonds declared unconsti- 
tutional, 698; Treasury statement, 69€ ; valuation of prop- 
erty, 693; banks, 698 ; railroads, 698, 99: labor statistics, 
699; militia, 699; insane, 699; crops, 699; live-stock, 
699; session of the Legislature, 699; enactments, 699, 
700; Garfield’s resignation of the senatorship, 700; Sher- 
man elected, 700; Republican State ticket and platform, 
700 ; Greenback nominations. 700; platform, 701; Dem- 
ocratic nominations and platform, 701 ; Temperance Re- 
form Convention, 701; ticket, 701; platform, 701, 702; 
Prohibition Reform nominations and platform, 7023 re- 
sults of the election, 702; population by counties, 703. 


Opium- Trafic in India and China.—Desire of the Chinese 


Government to stop the importation of Indian opium, 
703; origin of the opium-habit, 703; introduction in Chi- 
na, 7033; growth of the practice, 703; the Opium War, 
T04; the Indian opium monopoly, 704; the culture and 
manufacture, 704; value asa source of reyenne to the 
two countries, 704; prospect of the suppression of the 
traffic, T04. 


Oregon.—Woman Suffrage Convention, 704; resolutions, 704; 


platform of the Temperance Alliance, 705; wheat ex- 
ports, 705, 706; crop statistics, 706; population of towns 
and cities, 706; gold product, 706; valuation and taxa- 
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tion of counties, 706; State asylums for defectives, 706 ; 
the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company’s opera- 


tions, 706; other railroads, 706, 707; population by coun- 


ties, TOT. 

Overcomers.—New sect of Christians, 707; origin and doc- 
trines, T07; congregations founded, T0T. 

Oyster-Beds, Deterioration of —Failure of Northern natu- 
ral beds, T07; decline of Southern, 708; examination of 
Chesapeake beds, 708; Tangier and Pocomoke Sound 
beds, 708; natural process of extension, 708; natural 
causes of decay, 708; mode of dredging and its effects, 
708; extends the beds and diminishes their fecundity, 
709; condition of undisturbed beds, 709; proportion of 
young to old oysters, 710; destructive action of the 
dredges, 710; evidences of the decline of the Chesapeake 
beds, 710; estimate of the diminution caused by dredg- 
ing, 710; the signs of deterioration in oyster-beds, 710; 
exhaustion of French beds, T11; life-conditions of the 
oyster, 711; its anatomy, 711; the European and Amer- 
ican varieties, 711; manner of propagation, 712; spat 
and cultch, 712; European variety hermaphrodite, 712; 
fertilization of the American variety, 712; conditions 
of growth, 712; estimated fecundity and development of 
the European variety, 712, 713; fecundity of the Ameri- 
can variety, 713; proportion maturing, 718 ; French pro- 
tective measures, 712; evidences of deterioration of oys- 
ter-beds, 713; methods proposed for the care and pres- 
ervation of American beds, 718, 714. 
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Panama Canal.—First meeting of the Interoceanic Canal 
Company, 714; subscriptions for the stock, 714; com- 
mencement of the work, 714; surveys and experimental 
borings, 714; estimated total cost, 714; arrival of the en- 
gineers, 714; favorable surveys, 715; engineer’s report, 
715: the workmen, 715; purchase of the Panama Rail- 
road, 715; political questions, 715-721; relations of the 
Colombian Government to the canal, 715, 716; text of the 
old treaty with the United States, 716; substance of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 716, 717; Crapo resolution in the 
House of Representatives, 717; report of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, 717; negotiations with the Colombian 
Government for right of the United States to fortify the 
entrance to the canal, 717, 718; Secretary Blaine’s circu- 
lar letter, 718; English criticism of the American position, 
718, 719; proposal to England to modify the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, 719; reasons advanced for the American 
right to control the canal, 719, 720; draft of modifica- 
tions proposed, 720; President Arthur's message on the 
Panama Canal, 721; argument of Lord Granville, 721; 
answer to Blaine’s proposition, 721, 722; Granyille’s sec- 
ond note, 7225; history of the Monroe doctrine, 722, 728; 
Canning’s proposition, 723; declaration in President 
Monroe’s message, 723, 

Paraguay.—Population, 724; disparity of the sexes, 724; 
members of the Government, 724; revenue and expendi- 
tures, 724; debt, 724; commerce, 724; public affairs, 724, 
725, ; 

Parrerson, Ropert.—American general, 725; life and serv- 
ices, 725, 726; in the War of 1812, 725; in the Mexican 
War, 725; in the War of the Rebellion, 725, 726. 

Pemberton, Joun C.—American general, 726; military serv- 
ices, 726; in the Confederate army, 726, 

Pennsylwania.—The Legislature, 726; contest over the sen- 
atorship, 726, 727; law abolishing the color-line in the 
public schools, 727; State finances, 727; insurance re- 
port, 727; the assessment life-insurance system, 127, 
728; financial results of mutual insurance, 728; State 
institutions, 728; public schools, 728; local indebtedness, 
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728, 729; population of cities, 729; iron and steel prod- 
uct, 729; other products, 729; Republican Convention 
and platform, 729, 730; Democratic Convention and 
platform, 780; Greenback Convention and declarations, 
730; election, 730; organization of the Citizens’ Republi- 
can Association, 730; population by counties, 730. 


Persia,—Statistics, 730; finances, 730; Kurdish inroads, 7303 


dynastic question, 781, 732; railroad projects, 732; Rus- 
sian and British rivalry, 782; Russian expansion, 732, 
733; suppression of the Tekke Turkoman man-stealing 
practices, 733; their mode of operation, 783; description 
of the Persian army, 733; Persian army, how raised, 734; 
conscription unequal and bad, 734; character of the 
troops, dress, armor, ete,, 734; number under arms, 7343 
pay, rations, occupation, 734. 


Peru, Republic of.—Legislature, Senate, and House of Rep- 


resentatives, 734; President and Vice-President, 734 ; 
Dictator Piérola, 734; provisional President, F. Calderon, 
and Cabinet, 734; government broken up and country 
subdued by Chili, 784,785; army and navy destroyed, 
735; revenues and expenditures, 735; revenue whence 
derived, 735; national debt, 735; bonds for foreign loans 
quoted very low, 735; course of the Chilian Government, 
735; customs duties on imports and exports, 735; decree 
of the admiral and general-in-chief of the army of Chili, 
735, 786; duties on imports, payment of duties, ete., 735, 
736; Peruvian commerce very low, tabular statement as 
to imports and exports to and from Great Britain, 7365 
quantities and values of guano shipments and exports of 
nitrate of soda (1880-1879), 736, 737; railroads in Peru, 
787; Chilian campaign against Peru, 737; victories of the 
Chilians at Curuyaco and Chorillos, 737; surrender of 
Lima and Callao, 727; course of Piérola, Peruvian Dicta- 
tor, 787, 788; purpose of Chili in this war, 788; failure of 
Calderon’s provisional goyernment scheme, 738; declara- 
tion of Chilian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 788; American 
envoys, 738; Bolivia’s inexplicable conduct, 738. 


Peru, Chili, and the United States.—Failure of the peace con- 


ference, October, 1880, subsequent course, 738 ; United 
States Minister recognizes the provisional government of 
Calderon, 738; Minister Hurlbut to the Chilian General 
Lynch, 739; Chilian protests against the aggressive tone 
and substance of the memorandum, 739; Minister Kil- 
patrick’s reply, 740; Blaine’s dispatch recognizing the 
Calderon Government, 740); dispatch to Hurlbut on condi- 
tions of peace and the American mediation, 740, 741; dis- 
patch to Kilpatrick on the same subjects. 741, 742; Presi- 
dent Arthur’s message on relations with the belligerent 
republics, 742; Special Envoy Trescott’s mission, 742; 
dispatch reprehending Murlbut, and stating the position 
of the United States, 742, 743; dispatch reproving Kil- 
patrick for collision with Hurlbut, 743, 744; Hurlbut’s 
declaration of the attitude of the United States after the 
arrest of Calderon, 744; letter of instructions to Special 
Envoy Trescott, 744-746; dispatch to Trescott on a con- 
ference of republics, 744; Secretary Frelinghuysen’s in- 
structions to Trescott, 746, 747; letter to the representa- 
tive of Chili in relation to the arrest of Calderon, 747; 
letter of instructions to Trescott, 747. 


Photography, Improvements in.—Description of the dry 


process of photography, 747. 


Physiology, Recent.—Localization of cerebral functions, 748; 


pulsation in the capillary veins, 748 ; extensile and con- 
tractile action of the capillaries, 748, 749; chemistry of 
digestion, 749, 750; zymogen, 749 ; pepsin and pepsino- 
gen, 749 ; the gastric ferments, 750 ; function of glycogen 
in the liver, 750; morphological characteristics of blood 
elements, 751; physiological action and functions of the 
spleen, 751; chemistry of arsenic-poisoning, 751; com- 
parison of the delicacy of sight and touch, 751, 752; 
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anatomy of the tactile organs, 753; junction of nerves 
and muscles, 753; duration of muscular contraction, 753 ; 
affections resulting from compressed air, 753; paralysis 
and death among workmen in the St, Louis Bridge cais 
sons, 753; causes of exhaustion, 754; prevention, 754 ; 
new works on physiology, 754; records of investigations 
in periodical publications, 754, 755. 

Pitury.—An Australian drug, 755; description of the plant, 
755; its effects and uses, 755. 

Pratt, Tnomas C.—Elected Senator from New York, 643; 
his resignation, 644; Conkling joint letter, 644-646, 

Population, Center of, in the United States.—Definition, 
755; position in 1830, 756; method of determination, 
756; determination in 1870, 756; the center in 1790, 756; 
its changes of position in the successive decades, 756; 
slight variations of latitude, 757; rate of westward 
progression in the different periods, 757; table showing 
the movement of the center since 1790, 757. 

Portugal.—Reigning house, 757; the Constitution, 757, 758; 
electoral system, 758; the Cabinet, 758; legation in the 
United States, 758; area and population of provinces, 
758; of colorial possessions, 758; population of cities, 
758; army, 758; navy, 758; budget for 1882, 758, 759 ; na- 
tional debt, 759; history of the debt, 759; foreign trade, 
759; cotton imports from Great Britain, 759; shipping, 
759, 760; railways and telegraphs, 760; hostile demon- 
strations against the Government, 760; the Lorenzo- 
Marques Treaty, 760; visit of the King of Spain, 
760. 

Presbyterian: the Case of Professor W. Robertson Smith. 
—History of the case, 760; the writings which gave oc- 
easion to the proceedings against him, 760; findings of 
the committee of the Free Church commission, 760; de- 
cision of the commission, 760; proceedings before the 
Assembly, 761; motions to remove him from the pro- 
fessorial chair, 761, 762; declaration of Professor Smith, 
761; action of the Assembly, 761. 

Presbyterians.—Statistics of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, 762, 763 ; boards and missions, 
763; the General Assembly, 763; roorganization of syn- 
ods, 763; vacant churches and unemployed ministers, 
764; the Indians, 764; Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, 764; statistics, 764; committees, 764, 765; General 
Assembly, 765; United Presbyterian Church of North 
America, 765; statistics, 765; boards, 765; General As- 
sembly, 766; Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
766; Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 760; 
General Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
766; Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 766, 767; Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, 767; Presbyterian Church in 
England, 767, 768; Established Church in Scotland, 768, 
769; committees, 768; General Assembly, 768; arbitrary 
acts of missionaries in Central Africa, 763; the “Scotch 
Sermons,” question and difficulty, 769; action of the Pres- 
bytery of Glasgow, and the decision of the Assembly in 
Mr, Macfarlane’s case, 769; the Free Church of Scot- 
land, statistics as to the receipts of Education Commit- 
tee, widows and orphans’ fund, sustentation fund, Com- 
mittee for the Highlands and islands, Wome Mission and 
Church Extension Committee, Church Extension Build- 
ing Fund, and Foreign and Colonial Missions, 7¢9; for- 
eign missions, missionaries, etc., 769; meeting of General 
Assembly, 769; caso of Robertson Smith, 769; decision 
against using a harmonium in a Presbyterian church, 
769,770; the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 
income decrease in number of members, ete., 770; Welsh 
Calvinistie Methodist Church, statistics of numbers, 
income, ete., 770; Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
meeting of the General Assembly, 770 ; statistics as to 
membership, receipts, ete., 770; Waldensian Church 
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of Italy, statistics of, T71; Presbyterian Alliance 
of India, meeting of the, subjects discussed, ete., 771. 

Preston, Joun 8.—An American writer and Confederate 
soldier, born in Virginia, 771; career and death, 771. 

Protestant Episcopal Church.—Statistics of the, as to dio- 
ceses, missions, contributions, ete., 771; tabular view of 
the clergy, parishes, and communicants in the several 
dioceses and missions, 772; educational institutions, 772 ; 
Episcopal churches in foreign countries, 772; table of 
ratio of communicants to population, 772; committee 
meeting on “liturgical enrichment,’ view as to the 
proper course to be pursued, 772, 773 ; action af the Dli- 
nois dioceses, organizing a Province, discussing the need 
of appellate court, etc. 173; Church Temperance Soci- 
ety, objects of, the means to be used, etc., 173 ; the sey- 
enth Church Congress, programme of the work, discus- 
sions, papers, etc., 773 ; Domestic Missions, receipts and 
work, 774; Committee for Foreign Missions, receipts and 
work, 774; Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of Missions, 
receipts and work, 774; the Mexican League, meeting 
of, receipts and work, 774. 

Prussia.—The King and Prussian ministry, 774; population 
of different provinces and religious denominations, 774; 
revenues, expenditures, and public debts, 774; meeting of 
the Diet, 774; three important questions under discussion, 
774, 775; debate on the relation of the Church to the 
state, 775; negotiations with Rome, 775; discussion on 
bill for remission of taxes, bill passed, T75; debate on 
bill for disposal of moneys accruing to Prussia from sur- 
plus imperial revenue, 775; attack on Bismarck’s customs 
policy, 775; the Chancellor's reply, 775, 776; reform of 
local administration, government measure not adopted, 
776; ministerial changes, 776; the new Economical 
Council, meeting of, 776; disturbances against the Jews, 
776; railroads purchased by the Government, 776. 

Public Docwments.—Message of President Arthur, first 
session of the Forty-seventh Congress, TT6-78T. 
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Radiophony.—Bell’s and Tainter’s experiments, 787; mo- 
lecular action induced by light on all kinds of substances, 
787; diagrams illustrating the experiments, 787; appli- 
cation of the principle in physical science, 7ST; the spec- 
trophone, 787, 788; Tyndall's experiments and result, 
787, 788. 

Rains, Gasrre, J—An American military officer, born in 
North Carolina, 788, 789; served in the Seminole Indian 
‘War and the Mexican War, 789; joined the Confederate 
army, 789; death, 789. 

Reacan, J. H.—Representative from Texas, 135; on inter- 
state commerce, 173-176. 

Rhode Island.—Act passed by the Legislature relating to the 
constitution and organization of the General Assembly, 
789; Democratic nominations, Republican nominations, 
780; the Liquor Prohibitionists meet, and, after discus- 
sion, nominate State officers, 789, 790; Greenback-Labor 
party Convention, 799; nominations and resolutions 
adopted, 799; Republican candidates elected, 790; action 
of the Legislature for retiring justices of the Supreme 
Court, 790; preamble and resolutions for inyiting dele- 
gates of the French Republic at Yorktown centennial to 
Rhode Island, 790, 7915 finances of the State, receipts, 
expenditures, State debt, 791; savings-banks deposits, 
791; educational statistics, 791; charitable, correctional, 
and penal institutions, 791; railroads, 791; fish-culture, 
791; “The Public Statutes” published, 791; United 
States Senator elected, 791. 

Roman Catholic Church.—The Pope's position in Rome, 
792; action of the Italian Government in seizing property 
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held by the Propaganda, 792; apostolic letters proclaim- 
ing a jubilee, ete., 792; the Pope’s address on education, 
792; exposition of the papal theory of civil government, 
792; disturbance at the removal of the body of Pius LX, 
792; agitation in Rome toward obtaining restoration of 
the Pope’s temporal power, 792; action of Prussia, 792; 
canonizations and Grand Master of the Knights of Saint 
John, 792, 793; deaths of cardinals, 793; hostility of the 
French Cabinet, 793; the Pope’s letter to Belgian bish- 
ops, 793; action as to bishops and the regular clergy, 
793; action of the Irish clergy as to the Land League, 
ete., 793; foreign missions, 793; the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States, 793; meetings of council 
and synods, 793; questions and difficulties as to prop- 
erty, debts, salaries of priests, schools, etc., 798,794; Sis- 
ters of Mercy, fiftieth anniversary, 794. 

Roumania,—Prince Carl’s entrance upon sovereignty, 794; 
preparation for war, the army reorganized, 794; success 
of Carl's régima, 794. 

Russia, Empire of.—Jewish persecutions, 458-461; Easter 
riot at Elizabethgrad, 458; lying proclamations, 453; 
Kiev outbreaks, 458; spread of disorder, 459; motives of 
the rioters, 459; outrage statistics, 460; imperial ukase, 
460; arrests of rioters, 461; the Emperor and royal fam- 
ily, 794; area and population, 794 ; receipts and expendi- 
tures, 794, 795; public debt, 795; army, 795; imports and 
exports, shipping, etc., 795; railroads, post-offices, tele- 
graph lines, 795; Alexander II assassinated, 795; Count 
Melikoff’s efforts to suppress Nihilism, 795, 796; details 
of the assassination, how accomplished, persons con- 
cerned, etc., 796, 797; Jeliab-ff leader of the plot, 796, 
797; Sophia Peroffskaya chief confederate, 797 ; Sablin 
or Fessenko, 797; trial of the regicides, 797; principles 
avowed, schemes, plans, etc., 797 ; the six prisoners con- 
victed and executed, 797, 798 ; proclamations of the Ni- 
hilists, 798 ; quotation from the proclamation addressed to 
Europe, 798; the new Czar, and action to protect him, 
798; nervous terror of the Emperor, 798; Duke Constan- 
tine’s son incomplicity with the Nihilists, 798; also Lieu- 
tenant Sukhanoff, of the navy, 798 ; arrests, further de- 
signs of the Nihilists, etc., 798, 799; proposed government- 
al reform by Melikoff, 799; questions to come before the 
Representative Assembly, embryo Parliament, 799; the 
Czar’s course, and manifesto of Pobedonocheff, 799; 
changes in the ministry, 799; Ignatieff’s circular quoted, 
799, 800; Russian secret correspondence found at Ca- 
bool, 800; intrigues against England in India, 500; treaty 
with the Afghan Ameer, 800; treaty between Russia and 
China, 800; Russian gains, 800. 

Russian Government, The.—Position of affairs, local self- 
government, and autocracy of the Czar, 800; condition 
and character of the serfs, 800; made free by the Czar, 
bound to their villages or communes, 800; peculiarity of 
village government, 800; government advance to peas- 
ants of landlords’ indemnity, 801; incidence of the an- 
nual payments, 801; social effects of emancipation, 801; 
migration, 801; heterogeneous races, 801; local self-gov- 
ernment, 802; discontent, 802; Nihilism, 802; possibili- 
ties of a federative system, 802; advantages of local 
autonomy, S03; conditions of progress, 803, 
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Salvador.—Population, 803; composition of the Government, 
803; army, 804; finances, 804; commerce, 804; table of 
exports and imports, 805; railroad projects, 805; means 
of communication, 805; education, 805, 806. 

Sanra Marrs, Dominco,—Chilian statesman, 806; biograph- 
ical account, 806. 

Scorr, Taomas A.—American railroad manager, 806; bio- 
graphical account, 806, 807, 
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Scrutin de Liste.—Ciyil divisions of France, 807; the elect- 
oral districts, 807; Gambetta’s project of collective tick- 
ets, SOT; its import, 807; its rejection. 808, 

Srymour, OriaEn Storrs.—An American judge, 808; sketch 
of, 808, 

Surman, Joun,—Elected Senator from Ohio, 700. 

Silos, their Construction and Uses,—Construction of silos, 
808; materials of ensilage, 808; chemical changes of tho 
material in the pits, 808; analysis of prepared corn-fodder 
808; the losses from atmospheric action, 809 ; method of 
excluding the air, 809; Goffart’s air-tight silos, 809; the” 
best forms, 809; the reason for shutting out the air, 810; 
best manner of preparing fodder for ensilage, 810; dan- 
gers of alcoholic and acetic fermentation, 810, 811 ; proper 
selection of food materials, 811. 

Silver Coinage—(See Bi-merartio STANDARD, and FI- 
NANOES, UNITED STATES.) 

Surry, Professor Ropertson.—Proceedings to remoye him 
from his professorship in Aberdeen College for heretical 
writings, 760-762. 

Sornzrn, Epwarp Askrw.—Comedian, sketch of his life, 
811. 

South Carolina.—Debt, 811; sources of revenue, 811; ses- 
sion of the Legislature, 812; measures passed and pend- 
ing, 812; proposed election laws, 812; question of revis- 
ion of the Constitution, 812; stock law, 812; exodus from 
Edgefield County, 812; economical situation of migrating 
negroes, 812; schools, 813; Penitentiary, 813; Lunatic 
Asylum, $13; increase of the number of farms, 818; val- 
uation of farming property, 813; acreage of improved 
land, 814; live-stock census, 814; statistics of produc- 
tion, 814; rice product, 814; the phosphate industry, 
814; review of phosphate production, 814; extent of the 
deposits, 815; population by counties, 815; Cowpens 
anniversary, 815. 

Spain.—Royal family, 815; ministry, 815; area and popula- 

tion, 815; colonial statistics, 816; revenues and expendi- 

tures, 816; debt, 816; the budget, 816; conversion of the 
debt, 816; free-trade plans, 816; Senor Camacho’s pro- 
posed reorganization of finance, carried, 817; army and 

navy, imports, exports, railroads, telegraphs, etc., 817; 

exports from Cuba, 817; American products in demand, 

817, 818; the King’s speech to the Cortes, discussion, 

ministerial changes, 818; liberal views of Alfonso, 818; 

France friendly, 818; split in the Republican party, 818, 

819; debates in the Cortes, 819; Calderon centenary, 819. 

Gothard Railway and Tunnel,—Points - connected, 

greatness of the work, 819, 820; difficulties overcome, 

mode of drilling rocks, 820; the Brandt machine, the 
compressed-air engine, 820, 821; boring begun Decem- 
ber, 1872, completed 1881, 821; large number of tunnels 

on the line, 822. 

Stalwarts and Half-Breeds, 646, 647; at the New York 
Convention, 653. 

Srantey, Artuur Penruyn, D.D., LL. D.—An English 
clergyman and author, sketch of his life and labors, 
character, etc., 822, 825, 

Street, ALrrep Bituivas.—An American writer and poet, 
biographical sketch of, 825. 

Sweden and Norway.—King and royal family, 825; execu- 
tive authority in Sweden and in Norway, 525, 826; area 
of Sweden, population, revenue, 825, 626; army and 
navy, 826; area of Norway, population, etc., 826; politi- 
cal arrangements and condition of affairs, 826, 27; post- 
offices, savings-banks, popular education, 827; radicalism 
in Norway, depressed state of the finances, 627. 

Switzerland.—President and Vice-President, area, popula- 
tion, 827, 828; revenue, expenditures, 828; action of the 
Federal Assembly, 828; the Federal Council and parties 
in, 823; reyenues and expenditures, 828; laws enacted by 
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the Federal Assembly, 828, 829; question as to curtailing 
right of asylum, 829; Socialist Congress forbidden, 829; 
position of the Savoy question, 829; army, population, 
emigration, 829, 530; land-slips, 880. 
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Tennessee.—Meeting of the Legislature, 830; State debt, 
proposition as to, action of the Legislature on, 830, 831; 
provisions of the act quoted, $831; revenue bill passed, 831 ; 
appropriations for State expenses, 831; increased number 
of Senators and Representatives, 831 ; injunction obtained 
against the ‘* funding act,” 831, 882; case not settled, 
8382; debt of Memphis, action of the Supreme Court, 
832; opinion quoted, 832, 833; essence of decisions, $33 ; 
population, 833. 

Texas.—Meeting of the Legislature, 833; act in regard to the 
sale of liquors, licenses, ete., 838, 834; frontier battalion, 
cost of, $84; public schools, 834; assessment-rolls, bonded 
debt, 834 ; railroads in operation and in progress, 834, 835; 
new lines and branches, $35 ; earnings, tonnage, etc., 889; 
the Gould system of roads, including those to the Pacific, 
§35, 836; estimate of cotton-crop, 836; other articles, 
836; export trade at Galveston, 836; amendments to the 
Constitution, relating to the Supreme Court and State 
University, 886; the university to be at Austin, 836; 
tabular view of population by counties, 837; State Capi- 
tol burned, 887; Prisons, and Deaf and Dumb Asylums, 
837, 838. 

Thousand Islands or Isles.—Location of, partly belonging 
to Great Britain, partly to the United States, 838; places 
of resort, 838, 

Tuurman, A. G.—Senator from Ohio, 137; on counting the 
electoral votes, 179, 180. 

TrELAWNEY, Epwarp Joun,—An English writer and adyent- 
urer, sketch of his life and career, 838, 839, 

Trescort, WILLIAM H.—Sent as special enyoy to Chili and 
Peru, 742. 

TrumBvuLL, Hon. Lyman.—Views on the question of inabil- 
ity or disability of the President, 415, 416. 

Turkey.—Kastern question complicated, 839; English policy 
and course, 8389; German and Austrian interests, 839; po- 
sition of Turkey, 840; course of France, 840; demands of 
Greece and the result, 840; English policy as to the Tunis- 
ian enterprise of France, 840, 841; activity of the Sultan, 
841; his method and course, 841; arrest and trial of the 
Grand Vizier, 841; mode of raising money, 841; wretched 
finance and trouble, 842; efforts of bondholders to obtain 
guarantees of payment, 842; Russian interference, 842; 
question how met, 842; Albanian League and its results, 
842, 


U 


United States,—Close of Hayes’s Administration, 843; Gar- 
field inaugurated President, 843; his address quoted, 843- 
845; Blaine’s letter of acceptance of the post of Secretary 
of State, 845; Cabinet and diplomatic appointments, 845, 
6465 trouble with Conkling, 846; Garfield's views as to 
appointments to office, 846; conflict of views of Senators 
and others, 646; fatal effects, 846; the assassin’s crime, 
846, S47; Garfield’s death, will the result be to purify 
politics? 847; Vice-President Arthur's inauguration and 
address, 847; proclamation of a day of humiliation and 
mourning, 847, 848; special session of the Senate, Cabinet 
changes, 848; the Star-route frauds, 848; course taken, 
indictments found, 847; Sergeant Mason's offense, 848; 
foreign relations undisturbed, 848. 

United States, the Census of.—Vhe various classes of persons 
enumerated, 848, 849; table of population by States and 
Territories, 849; table of one hundred largest cities, 849, 
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850; report of the Superintendent of the Census, 850; 
results as to the areas of States and Territories, 850; re- 
vised table of areas in square miles, 851; census of ce- 
reals and acreage, 851; vast increase in products during 
the last decade, 851; wheat-culture, also oats, barley, rye, 
etc., 851, 852 ; table of cereal crops throughout the United 
States, 852; table of sugatf-cane, sugar, etc., also of rice- 
crop, 852 ; tobacco-crop, 852, 853; table of the production 
of cotton, 853; table of the product of bituminous coal, 
yalues, etc. (east of the one hundredth meridian), 853, 
854; also, west of the same meridian, 854; production of 
anthracite coal in Pennsylvania, $54; total production of 
coal in the United States, 854; summary of iron and steel 
production, $54; increase in the establishments for man- 
ufacture, blast-furnaces, rolling-mills, steel-works, etc., 
$54, 895; Bessemer-steel works, 855; table of figures for 
blast-furnaces, rolling-mills, steel-works, and blomaries, 
855, 856; production of iron-ore, establishments, values, 
etc., 856; production of copper, number of mines, capital 
employed, 856, 857 ; gold and silver mines, tables of prod- 
ucts, values, etc., $57; table of product of precious met- 
als, 1848-’80, 857; silk manufactures, factories, looms, 
values, finished products, 857. 


Uruguay, Republic of.—Area and population, 857, 858 ; Pres- 


ident and cabinet, 858; army, reyenue, and expenditures, 
858; new tariff bill and national debt, 858; measures for 
paying interest and extinguishing the debt, 858; foreign 
trade for five years, 858; imports and exports, 558; ship- 
ping movements at Montevideo, 829; railroads and tele- 
graph lines, 859. 


Utah.—Population of the Territory, nationalities, number of 


Mormons, 859; Mormon tenacity and assurance as to po- 
lygamy, 859 ; missions abroad and efforts to spread the 
foul disease, 859; the hierarchy, the dominant power, 
settle everything, S59; number of the preachers in this 
pestiferous work, 859, 860 ; over 28,000 converts brought 
into Utah, 1840-60, 860 ; 25,000 during the next decade, 
and during the last ten or twelve years about the same 
number, 860; the so-called ‘‘ Reorganized Church of the 
Latter-Day Saints’ oppose polygamy, 860; its number 
about 40,000, chiefly in Illinois, 860 ; join in the effort to 
obtain the suppression of polygamy, 860; Christian 
churches, efforts in the way of education, etc., against 
Mormonism and its vileness, §60. 


Vv 


Venezuela, United States of—Number of States and popu- 


lation, 860; President and Cabinet, S60; army and navy, 
860; revenue and expenditures, 860, 861 ; national debt, 
861; table of imports, values, and duties collected there- 
on, 861; countries from which imports were made, 861; 
total values, 861; exports to and imports from New 
York, Philadelphia, etc., 861; values of exports, tables 
showing destinations, 861, 862; shipping at the port of La 
Guayra, 862; one railroad in operation, others projected, 
863. 


Vermont.—The Legislature passes “ act to equalize taxation,” 


£63; its provisions, 863; poll lists and valuations, 863; re- 
ceipts and expenditures, liabilities of the State, 863; mate- 
rial interests in prosperous condition, 863; products of the 
soil, maple-sugar, hay, cereals, potatoes, butter, apples, 
wool, 863; public and normal schools, and attendance, 
864; academies and graded schools, 864; State Superin- 
tendent of Education and his duties, 864; Reformatory; 
School, 864; population by counties, 864. 


Virginia.—The State debt question, 864; decision of the 


United States Supreme Court on the validity of the 
funding act of 1871, 864; the action of the Legislature 
in 187274 on this question, 864; efforts to force pay- 
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ments of taxes in gold or silyer, to tax coupons of 
State bonds, ete., 864; action as to the tax on bonds 
held by non-residents, 864; opinion of the Supreme 
Court quoted, 865; the question at issue in the political 
canvass, 865; convention of colored people, 865; Re- 
adjuster party Convention, 865; nominations, platform 
quoted, 865, 866; Democratic Convention, platform given, 
nominations, 866; course adopted by the Republicans, 
866 5 resolutions adopted, $66, 867; disputes as to the ac- 
tion of the committee, 867; virtually two conventions 
held, 867; compromise attempted, 867; platform of co- 
alition portion, 867; “ Straight-outs’” platform, 867, 863 ; 
nominations for State ticket, 868; election, Readjuster or 
“ Liberal” ticket elected, 868; meeting of the Legislature, 
United States Senator elected, 868; population by coun- 
ties, 868; centennial of the battle of Yorktown, account 
of proceedings at, 869; President Arthur’s address, 869 ; 
British flag saluted by order of the President, 869; cor- 
ner-stone of the monument laid, 869, 870; diagram and 
description of the monument, 870; inscriptions on the 
north, south, east, and west sides, $70, 871. 


Vooruers, D. W.—Senator from Indiana, 187; speech on the 


refunding bill, 158-165, 


Ww 


Water-Motor.—Description of the instrument, with diagram, 


871; sizes and uses for sewing-machines, jig-saws, print- 
ing-presses, grindstones, ete., 871, 872. 


West Virginia.—Meeting of the Legislature, 872; Govern- 


or’s message as to West Virginia or deferred certificates 
of funding acts of 1871, 1872, and 1879, 872; the new 
Governor's views, no progress made in adjustment, $72; 
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chief acts passed at the session of the Legislature, 872 ; 
general prosperity of the State, 872; receipts and expen- 
ditures, 872; condition and cost of public instruction, 
$72; normal schools, 872, 873 ; University of West Vir- 
ginia, S73 ; charitable and other public institutions, Hos- 
pital for the Insane, Deaf and Dumb Asylum, State 
Vrison, 873; population by counties, 873. 


Wiis, J. $.—Senator from Kentucky, 137; speech on 


the refunding bill, 158. 


Wisconsin.—Meeting of the Legislature, 873; most of the 


acts local in character, loans, logging improvements, etc., 
ete., 873, 874; State tax, rate and total of, 874; public in- 
stitutions, hospitals, asylums, State Prison, 874; esti- 
mated expenses for these, 8743; railroads, $74; statistics 
of publie and private schools, 874; receipts for school 
purposes, 874; report as to public lands, amount held, 
capital, incomes of the several funds, 874; total of funds, 
productive and non-productive, 875 ; Indians in the State, 
875; Republican Convention, nominations, and resolu- 
tions of the platform, 875; Democratic Convention, nom- 
inations, and platform, 875; Prohibitionist Convention, 
875; Republican ticket elected, $875, 876; constitutional 
amendment respecting the Legislature ratified, 876; ce- 
real productions, 876 ; population by counties, 876. 


¥Y 


Yeas and Nays.—In the Senate,on the appropriation for 


paying the expenses of the International Sanitary Com- 
mission, 145; on refunding the national debt, 165. 

In the House, on postponing the consideration of Presi- 
dent Hayes’s veto message, 172; on the apportionment 
bill, 192. 
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